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60;  his  Oratorio  "  Joseph," 116 

Managerial  Trumpeters  {O.  T,  Bulling) 309 

Marcello:  his  18th  Psalm 80 

Mario  Testimonial  Fund,  in  London,  252; 

Mario  at  Home 276 

Massenet,  Jules:  his  "  Le  Roi  de  Lahore," 
76;  his  Suite  on  Scenes  from  Shakes- 
peare   248 

Meddlesome  "  Interviewers," 199 

Mendelssohn:  his  Piano  Preludes  and 
Fugues  (8cAumann),  78;  his  '' Athalie," 
182,  207,  209;  "St  Paul,"  199,  214;  his 

Early  Symphonies,  (O.  G,) 845 

Mendelssohn  in  Paris :  letter  from  J.  Rosen- 

hain 163 

Mere  Melodies 289 

Meyerbeer:  Schumann  on  his "Hngaenots," 
118:  his  " Huguenots "  and  "Robert  le 
Diable,"  126;  Meyerbeer  still  alive  (Fon 

Billow's  Letters) 164 

"Minne-Song"  and  "Minne-Singers,"  (T. 

Rode) 313 

Mock  Mother,  The.     Saturday  Review 149 

Moscheles,  I :  On  the  Beethoven  Festival  at 

Bonn  in  1845 89 

Mozart:  Festival  at  Salzburg,  58,  81;  his 
Concerto  for  three  pianos,  165;  his 
"  Idomeneo," 206 


Music  Abroad.      [See  also  Cobbbspoito- 

emce]  : 

Baden-Baden 312 

Berlin 62,  125, 144,  m,  204,  213,  214,  256,  268,  26d 

270,  286,  304,  812 

Brussels 164,  182 

Cassel 12S,  312 

ColoKne 08,  841 

Darmstadt 861,  286 

Dordrecht 286 

Dresden 1^213 

Erfurt 261,  284 

Glasfcow 168.  178 

Oloucester,  England 86,  108,  116 

Goerlltz 286 

Hamburjc 32,86,  120,  125,  181 

Hannover 77,    86 

Kiel 286 

Leeds,  Enj^land 116,  136 

Leipzig -...11,  32,  120,  125,  133,  138,  146,  148,  166,  174, 
180,  188,  203,  213,  228,  238,  266,  270,  812, 

817,  338,  340 

London,  1,  2,  8,  11,  18,  20,  62,  60,  68,  72,  77,  83,    87, 

82,   86,  124,  148,  166,  166,  168,  188,  186,  205,  208, 

284,  226,  247,  252,  266.  261,  263,  274,  276, 

277,  286,  804,  825,  828,  340,  350 

Milan 226,  286,  312 

Munich 72,  341 

Norwich,  Enirland 332 

Paris....  19,  76,  85,  81,  86,  176,  184,  213,  23C,  263.  266, 
260,  264,  270, 873,  279,  283,  285,  283,  311,  312,  837«  357 

Pompeii,  Italy 328 

Rome 176,  181.  218,  276 

Balzburfc 58,81,    86 

Stuttgart 276,  312 

Vienna..... 82,  72,  124,  173,  185,  188,  818.  260,  312,  841 

Weimar 108,  113,  341 

Worcester,  England 316 

Musical  Intelliobnob.      [See  also  Cob- 
bespondencbI  : 

Aurora,  N.  T 272 

Baltimore 168,  200,  280 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y 31 1 

Cambridge.  Mass 134,  143,  160,  182,  229 

Chicngo 8,  80,  133,  141,  176,  181,  184,  182,  317 

Clncinnati....l92,200,212,  221,  286,244,  245.  264,  283, 

286,  298,  302,  362 

.  Farmington,  Conn 200 

Jacksonville,  111 8 

Lyons,  N.  T 295 

Milwaukee 264,  280 

New  York,  4,  64.  64,  74,  87,  123,  127,  133,  160,  167,  186, 
224.  263,  280,  801,  302,  317,  318,  323,  328,  386,  840 

Newport,  R.1 833 

Nyack,  N.  Y 160 

Philadelphia.... 8,  78,  140,  144,  168,  192,  107,  232,  279, 

283,  324 

Pittsfleld,  Mass 868 

Ponghkeeptf e,  N.  Y 66,871 


Salem,  Mass 188,900 

SanFraneisoo 80.  964,  818 

Urbana,  Ohio 65 

Waterbury,  Conn 168 

WeUesley,  Mass 288,888 

Worcester,  Mass 48,  66,  85,  111,  161,  318 

Music  ik  Vol.  XXXVII: 

No.    2-9.    J.   C.   D.   Parker's      "  Bedemption 

Hymn.»* 
No.  10-23.    Mendel8S0hn*s  **  Loreley." 
No.  24-26.    Three  Motets  composed  for  the  Nuns 
in  Triniti  de  Monti,  by  Mendels- 
sohn. 

Music  w  Vol.  XXX VIII: 

No.    1—6.    Three  Motets,  etc.,  concluded. 

No.  6-12.  CanUU:  ••  Spring's  Message,**  by  N. 
W.  Qade. 

No.  18-14.  Part-song:  "Welcome,  Sweet  May," 
by  R.  Franz. 

No.  16-16.  Part-Song:  "The  Wood,**  by  Oeoive 
VIerling; 

No.  16-17.  Part-Song :  "  Faith  in  Spring,**  by  R. 
Franz. 

No.  18.  ParlrSong:  "  The  Nun,*'  by  Schu- 
mann. 

Mnsic  and  Musical  Degrees  at  Cambridge, 
EnglaDd,  1,  68;  at  University  of  Lon- 
don, 85;  atilairard,  247;  the  Modem 
School  ofTfrom  R.  G.  White's  "  Three 
Periods  "  {Atlantic  MontMy)^i  .Who 
will  endow  it  in  the  University  (Har- 
vard)? 78. 102, 110^  With  the  Blind,  83, 
147,  224,  .^53 ;  Printing,  92 ;  in  the  House, 
by  John  Hullah,  100;  in  Theatres,  197 ;  a 
Century's  Development  in  this  Country 
(i.  B.  harne*)^  217;.  Music  and  Poetry, 
(O.  T.  Bulling),  238;  Music  Teachers,  a 
crowded  profession,  {BoMton  Herald), 
.25d;  Too  Much  of  it,  262 ;  Without  a 
Master  (ff.  C.  Lunn)^  2B7;  of  the  Paris 
Exposition  {Dr.  Hannlick),  273:  Doctors 
of,  JH;    Music-Thinking,    {W.   8.   B, 

/^  Mathews) 805 

Musical  Colleges,  Academies,  Conservato- 
ries: at  Chicago,  8;  at  New  York,  216; 
Philadelphia,  283;  at  Cincinnati... 300,  302 

Musical  Festivals:  International  at  Paris, 
184,  253.264.  27^,  285,  203;  a^.  Cincinnati, 
(3d  Biennial),  212,  236,  244,  254;  at  Er- 
furt, 284;  Worcester,  England,  316; 
Worcester,  Mass.,  319;  Norwich,  Eng- 
land   382 

Musical  Jottings,  9;  ** Motives"  and  Wag- 
ner's *' Leit-Motive,"  62;  Stupefaction 
(jy.  T.  Times),  74;  Optimism,  80;  Con- 
tests, at  the  Conservatoire,  95;  Form, 
Mc' Naught' 8  Lectures,  106 ;  Terminolo- 
gy, its  defects,  107;  "Professors,"  108; 
Education,  National  (H,  H.  Statham), 
234;  Ideas,  Growth  of  {G.  T,  Bulling),.  258 


National  Musical  Education  {H.  H,  Stat- 
ham)   234 

National  Music,  Literature  of  {Carl  Engel), 

281,  289.  314,  322 

Neuendorff,  Adolph:  Conductor  or  Mr. 
Fryer's  German  Opera,  13, 14 ;  Conduc- 
tor of  New  York  Philharmonic  Society, 

317,  323 

Nilsson-Rouzaud,  Mdme.  Christine 64,    98 

Notes  and  Queries,  A.  W.  T Ill,  260 

Notes  on  our  Musical  Progress  in  the  Past 
Century.    L.  B.  Barnes 217 

Novello  Clara,  in  Rome.  Miss  Anne  Brews-, 
ter 40 

"  N'unquam  Dormio : "  Richard  Wagner*s 
Complaint 321 


Opera  in  Boston :  Fryer's  Waj^ner  Festival, 
(Pappenheim,  Adams,  etc.),  6,  12,  14, 
126;  Prospect  of  Mapleson's  Troupe, 
341;  in  New  York,  74,  87,  128,  196,  263, 
278,  287,  319,  340;  in  Philadelphia,  144, 
157,  283;  in  Baltimore,  336;  in  Chicago 
(Marie  Roze),  181;  (Kellogg, Cary, etc.)  349 

Opera  Abroad :  in  Leipzig,  17,  37,  133,  140, 
148, 165,  181,  189,  204,  229,  2SS,  317,  a33; 
in  Paris,  19,  76,  236,  ^37;  in  London,  19, 
77,  92,  205,  224,  248,  261,  263,  274,  278, 
285;  in  Berlin,  62, 171, 204,  268,  286,  312; 
in  Munich,  341 ;  in  Hamburg,  120,  181; 
in  Cassel,  125,  312;  in  Vienna,  174,  213, 
260,  312:  in  Dresden 213 

Opera:  English  (C.  K.  Salaman),  43,  50,  59, 
66;  Shakespeare  in,  89;  a  permanent, 
in  Boston  {Advertiser),  140;  in  the  Ver- 
nacular, 287;  a  Hundred  Years  Ago, 
(Pall  Mall  Gazette),  293;  Bouffe,  Decay 
of;  811;  at  Pompeii 828 


Orchestras:  The  New  York  Philharmonic 
under  Thomas,  123,  141,  209;  in  Boston, 
a  Word  for  (C.  N.  Allen),  131,  142;  in 
Chicago,  184;  in  Cincinnati 300 

Organs:  tne  great  one  at  Cincinnati...  213,  227 

Organ  Music  in  Doston,  294;  in  Philadel- 
phia, 2:32,  344;  in  Cincinnati,  213,  237; 
m  Chicago 243 

Organists,  ^*  Swell,"  {London  MnHcal  Slandr 
ard) 298 

Osgood,  Geo.  L 27,  167,  191,  255 


Paine,  Prof.  J.  K. :    His  Orerture  to  '^  As 

you  Like  it,"  7;  Symphonic  Fantasia  on 

the    "Tempest,"    128,    134,    148,  150; 

Lai^hetto  and  Scherzo  for  piano,  violin 

and  'cello,  151;    Duo  Concertan^«  for 

Violin  and  'Cello 229 

Palestrina:  his  Mass  for  the  Dead  sung  by 

the  Boylston  Club 222 

Pappenheim,  Mme.  Eugenie,  the  Austrian 

Prima  Donna,  6,  12,  14,  47,  118,  126,  199; 

in  London 263,  275 

Paratone,  The:  a  New  Invention.    EUery 

Street 215 

Paris  Exhibition  of  1878 :  Report  on  Music, 

91 ;  Do.,  {Hanslick) 273,  286,  293,  312 

Parker,  J.  (\  D. :  His  "Redemption  Hymn," 

88,  158;  his  "Hiawatha"  Overture....  191 
Patti.  Adelina :  her  Girlhood,  {E,  Hanslick),  136 

Peraoo,  Ernst :  His  Conundrums 176,  182 

Perkins  Listitution  for  the  Blind,  Music  at, 

147,  156,  353 

Petrella,  the  Composer,  Death  of 35 

Phrasing,  the  Art  of.       London    Musical 

Standard    161 

Pianoforte  Heroes,  a  "  Walkyrie  Meet  "  of. 

{London  MuHcal  World) 360 

Piano  Teachers  and  Concert  Pianists.  J,  C. 

Fillmore 84 

Piano-Playing:  Concerning  Touch  {W.8,B, 

Mathews),  132, 144;  Do.,  (A,  Mees),  162; 

Use  of  difficult  pieces  in  Learning,  ( W. 

8.  B.  Mathews) 241 

Pianos :  How  to  keep 224 

Plueger,  Carl,  the  German  Tenor 119 

Poets  and  Composers.     Geo.  T.  Bulling 233 

POKTBT : 

Altera  Ball:  a  Mu8lcian*8  Dream.    "  Dormti.**  321 

Dam  Viyimas  Vivamus.    Omar  Khayham 169 

Eblis.    A  Parable.    From  Goethe 249 

Hymn:  "  Amid  the  unbroken  nigrht.**     Stuart 

SUriu 233 

Klne  Robert's  Hymn :  "Veni,  Rancte  Spiritus," 

with  translation.    J.  VUa  Blake 299 

Measures:  "I  have  a  dainty  cup  of  fj^lass."  Scrib- 

ner"» 78 

O  Veil  ihy  Radiant  Face.    StuaH  SUme 241 

On  the  Death  of  Bryant.    0.  T.  Brooke 266 

Htmf::  **  Stay,  stay  at  Home.**    Lonix/ettow 169 

Sonnetn:   Hocart,  Haydn,  Beethoven.      Stuart 

Sterne 19S 

Sonnets :  Past,  Present,  Future.  Stuart  Sterne . .  297 
The  Berlin  Ck>n{|fress :  "  Oaudeamus  Gongressib- 

ile,*'etc.    iromeJournalt(S.Y.) 906 

The  Child  Musician .  363 

The  Heart:  *'  Two  Chambers,**  etc 169 

Two  Sonnets.    Stuart  Sterne 209 

Vale!  On  the  Death  of  John  H.  Raymond.    P. 

M.  Bitter 289 

Venus.    I  ouite  Chandler  MdtUion 217 

Pratt,  S.  G.,  Composer,  in  Chicaf^o 222 

Preston,  J.  A. :  a  risins:  pianist 191 

Prout,  Ebenezer:  his  Symphony  in  G  minor 
{Graphic),  166;  his  history  of  the  Con- 
certo  331 

Punch's,  Mr.,  Select  Committees,  75;  His 
Berlin  Concert 269 


Reed  Organs :  Smith  American  Co 86 

Reeves,  Sims,  at  Home.    Itond,  World 202 

Remedy  for  Brass  Instruments.     N.   T, 
Times 242 


Remenyi,  Eklouard,  the  Hungarian  Violin- 
ist  342,  348,  351,  352 

Rheinherger,  Joseph:  his  '' Toggenhurg."  351 

Ricci,  Federico:  his  Death 176 

Rieiz,  Dr.  Julius :  Obituary 113 

Rimbault,  Dr. :  Sale  of  his  Library 101 

Riv^-King,  Mme.    (See  King  ) 

Rhythm:  a  Study.     W,  8.  B,  Mathews. .  .44,  144 

Roeutf^en,  Julius 184 

Rossini:  his  *' Moses  in  Egypt"  as  an  Ora- 
torio   252 

Rossini's  Widow,  Death  of 216 

Rousseau,  J.  J.    Harper^  s  Magazine 357 

Roval  Composer,  A 72 

Rubinstein,  Anton,  in  London 52 

Rudersdoff,  Mme.  Erminia 23 

Ruskin's  Notes  on  the  Turner  Gallery  at 

Marlborough  House 98,  103 

Roze-Perkins,  Mrs.  Maiie  (afterwards  Ma- 
pleoon.) 157,  181 

Saint-Saens,  Camille:  his  ''Noel,''  29,31; 
Suite  for  Orchestra,  op.  49, 133 ;  his  ''  La 
Jeunesse  d'Hercule,''  134;  S.  in  Leii>- 
zig:  his  ''Danse  Macabre,"  fourth  Con- 
certo, Ac 146,  191 

Salzburg  and  Mozart 53,  81 

Sand,  Mme.  George :  her  First  Meeting  with 
Chopin.     {KarasowsH. ) 41 

Sarasate,  Pablo  de,  the  Violinist 203 

Schiller,  Mme.  Madeline:  Piano  Recitals, 
151;  with  Orchestra,  183;  Farewell  Re- 
citals   239 

Scharfenberg,  William:  in  a  Memorable 
Concert 278 

Scharwenka,  Xaver :  his  Piano  Concerto  in 
B-flat  minor,  183;  bis  Life 184 

Schumann,  Robert:  his  Position  in  Art  His- 
tory, 9;  Sketch  of  bis  Life  and  Genius, 
by  Fanny  Raymond  Bitter,  25,  33;  his 
Notice  of  Gade,  49;  on  Mendelssohn's 
Piano  Preludes  and  Fugues,  73;  on 
''  the  Huguenots,"  118 ;  his  Scenes  from 
Goethe's  ''Faust"  {Hanslick),  265;  S. 
and  Thibaut  (X.  Nohl) 331 

Schumann,  Mme.  Clara,  340;  her  50th  An- 
niversary as  Artist 347 

Schubert,  Franz:  his  " Reiter-Marsch " 
transcribed  by  Liszt,  134 ;  his  great  Sym- 
phony in  C,  142;  Overture  io  "Rosa- 
munde,"  198,  214 ;  "  Night  Song  in  the 

Seller,  Mme.  Emma :  her  School  of  Vocal 

Art  in  Philadelphia 78,  192,  279,  324 

Sgambati,  the  Roman  Pianist 219 

Shakespeare  in  Opera.  Alfreion  Heroey, ...  89 
Shebeck,  Dr.  Edmund :  his  historical  sketch 

of  the  Violin  Manufacture  in  Italy,  <&c. 

Lond,  Mus,  Standard 3,  10,  35 

Sherwood,  Wm.  H.,  143,  166,  191,  215,  230, 

295,342 

Singing  and  Singers.    Mias  Fannie  C.  Howe.  356 

Singing  Clubs,  Good  Advice  for 303 

Songs,  National.  Carl  Engel.  .281,  289,  314.  322 
Smart,  Henry:  his  "  Bride  of  Dunkerron,''  167 
Spitta,  Philipp :  bis  Monumental  Work  on 

Bach.    Lond.  Mus.  Times 26 

Spinet,  The  ( Gazette  Musicals. ) 261 

Storv,  Wm.  W. :  his  Tragedy  "Stephania,"    45 

Sullivan,  Arthur :  his  Career 179 

Sumner,  G.  W.,  the  Pianist 142 

Symphony  Concerts  in  Boston 310,  334 

Swabian  Poets,  The  ( 7^  Bode. ) 313 

Swedish  Ladies' Quartet 175 

Tamberlik 102 

Tappert,  W. :   his  "  Wapner  Lexicon,"  or 

Dictionary  of  Impoliteness 7 

Taste,  Musical,  in  Boston.    AUanUc  Mont7i>' 

"'^ly 341. 

Technics  {L.  F.  B,) 120 


Telephone  Revolution  in  Music  {Cftndnnati 
Gazette. ) 16 

Tejsninology  of  Music,  some  Defects  in  ( W. 
8.  B.  Matheios) 107 

Thalberg.  Mile.  Zar^,  the  Singer 92 

Thayer,  A.  W. :  bis  Life  of  Beethoven :  Grer- 
man  Criticisms,  42,  49:  his  Notes  and 
Queries,  103,  111,  260 ;  his  Critical  Con- 
tributions to  Beethoven  Literature,  121, 
129,  137;  145,  151,  153. 

Theatre  Music,  l97 ;  too  much  of  it 262 

Thomas,  Theodore:  his  Orchestra  {N.  T. 
Tribune),  123;  Called  to  Cincinnati  Mu- 
sical College 293,  299,  302 

Thursby,  Miss  Emma  C,  the  Soprano,  7,  30, 
54,  128,  158,  207,  222;  in  London 266 

Tietnens,  Mile.  Teresa:  her  Last  Illness, 
her  Career,  52 ;  Obituary  Notices  of,  113, 
114;  Tribute  of  Mme.  Rudersdorff 119 

Touch  in  Piano-playing  {Mathews),  132,  {A.     * 
Mees) ; 162 

Travelling  Concert  Troupes  as  Educators. 
J.  C.  mimore 18 

Trenkle,  Joseph:  Obituary 342 

Tuning  by  the  Blind 156,  354 

Tziganes,  The :  their  Music  {Liszt) 269 


Unity  and  Variety.     W.  8.  B.  Mathews. ...  186 
Unlversitir,  The :  Who  will  Endow  it  Musi- 
•      callyf 78,  102,110 


Verdi-Wagner 96 

Verdi,  Ginseppe:  his  Manzoni  Requiem, 
141 ;  an  Italian  View  of  it,  226;  Do.,  in 
Boston,227,231,  238, 240, 350 ;  in  London,  340 

Violin  Manufacture  in  Italy:  its  German 
Origin  {Dr.  E.  Schebek),  3,  10,  35;  Vio- 
lin School  (J.  Eichberg^s)  in  Boston —    39 

Vktnositv  versus  Art.   Lond.  Mus.  Standard.  929 

Vocal  Art:  Mme.  Seller's  School  in  Phila- 
delphia   78,  192,  279,  324 

Voice,  an  Artificial,  192;  Weak  Middle 
Tones  in  the * 220 

Voice  Culture,  Female.     E.  E.  Hole 220 

Wagner  Festival  in  Boston,  6,  126;  in  Lon- 
don {Punch) 40 

"  Wagner  Lexicon."  A,  by  W.  Tappert 7 

Wagner,  Richard:  his  "  Lohengrin,"  6, 126; 
" Tannhauser,"  6;  "Flying  Dutch- 
man," 6;  "  Die  Walkiire,^'  12,  13,  14, 
260,  his  new  opera,  "Parsifal"  {E. 
HaTuiUcA;),  210;Do.  (JPY^aro),  216;  Com- 
pared with  Verdi,  95;  his  Ideas,  9;  his 
Stage-Festival-Pl^  criticized  by  H.  M. 
Scfuetterer,  67,  65;  his  '^Leitmotive" 
{Do),  62;  his  Complaint  in  Bayreuther 
BldUer,  321;  his  Toilet  at  Home:  Let- 
ters to  a  Dressmaker  (Berlin  J^cAo),  75,  62,  90 
Weak  Middle  Tones  in  the  Voice  {Annie  M, 
R.  Barnette,  220;  Do.(ifm€.  Brinkerhoffy)  232 

Wellesley  College,  Music  at 55,  229 

White,    Kichard   Grant,    on   the   Modem 

School 46 

Wilde,  Mathilde,  the  German  Singer. .  .150,  152 

Wilkie,  Alfred,  Tenor  Singer 182 

WilhelnJ,  August:  Sketch  of  his  Life,  from 
the  German,  86;  in  New  York,  318;  in 
Boston,  327,  333,  335:  in  Philadelphia, 
325,  344,  352;  in  Baltimore,   326;  his 

Violins 348 

Winslow,  Miss  s!  8..  the  Pianist 143 

Wilt,  Mme.  Marie,  the  Prima  Donna 87 

Wippem,  Mme.  Harriers :  Obituary 341 

Zerrahn,  Carl,  in  California. 264 
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Joaddm  at  Caanbriig^e. 

Oambrid^  March  8. 

The  Senate  Honw  presentf  d  %n  antmttecl  ap- 
pesraaoe  Uim  afternoon,  in  consequence  of  the 
mnnonncement  that  the  honorary  detcree  of 
Doctor  of  Music*  granted  by  Grace  of  the  Sen- 
ate last  May  to  Herr  Joachiia,  would  be  con- 
ferred on  that  renowned  artist.  The  floor  of 
the  building  was  occupied  br  members  of  the 
Senate  and  a  large  number  of  ladies.  The  gal- 
leries wwe,  as  usual  assigned  to  the  under- 
graduates. Two  oVlock  wasthe  hour  fixed  for 
the  Congregation,  and,  with  the  punctuality 
usually  obserred  in  University  prooeedings, 
the  Viee-Chanoellor,  aooompanied  by  the  Es- 
quire Bedells,  entered,  his  appearance  being 
greeted  with  applause.  *  But  the  observed  of 
all  observers  was  Herr -Joachim,  who,  arrayed 
in  the  scarlet  robes  of  a  doctor,  was  quickly 
recognised.  A  slight  interval  occurred  incon- 
sequeoee  of  some  formal  Graces  having  to  be 
approved  and  some  supplicants  for  degrees 
passed  by  the  Senate,  and  the  knpatience  of 
the  undergraduates  was  more  than  onoe  mani- 
feited  by  inane  observations  addressed  to  the 
ofllcials.  The  routine  buf-iness  completed,  the 
Public  Orator,  Mr.  J.  E.  Sandys,  of  St  John*s 
College,  preceded  by  the  I>^uty  Ssquire  Be- 
dell, Mr.  E.  A.  Beck,  of  Trinity  Hall,  was  for- 
mally introduced  to  Herr  Joachim,  and,  ad- 
vnncing  about  midway  up  the  Senate  House, 
Herr  Joachim  standing  on  his  right  hand,  he 
introduced  that  gentleman  to  the  Senate  in  an 
eloquent  Latin  speech*  At  the  commencement 
of  the  oration,  which  was  delivered  throoghout 
in  a  most  effective  manner,  there  were  indica- 
tions on  the  part  of  the  nndeigraduates  that  it 
would  be  utterly  inaudible  except  to  a  favored 
few,  for  a  running  commentaiy  of  senseless  ob- 
servntions  oommeneed,  sad  some  bronxe  coins 
were  insultingly  thrown  before  the  Public  Or- 
ator. But  the  good  sense  of  the  majority  of 
the  nndeigraduates  pre^vailed  over  the  boister- 
ous conduct  of  a  few,  and,  after  the  opening 
sentences,  the  speeech  was  uninterrupted.  The 
allnsioas  which  ellcite<i  applause  were  those 
relating  to  Amalie  (Weiss)  Joachim,  the  noted 
contralto  referred  to  as  Eufydice,  to  Haydn, 
Walmisley,  Sir  W.  S.  Bennett,  Professor  Mac- 
farren,  and  Herr  Bmhma.  By  special  request 
the  speech  of  the  Orator  has  been  printed  and 
circulated,  and  we  append  it: — 

**  I>ign!sBime  domine,  domine  Proeancellarie,  et 
tots  Academla  :-— 

'*  Qnae  trifl^nta  abhinc  annit  in  hac  ipsa  curia,  oo* 
ram  Alberto  Principe  Caaeellario  nostro  admodnm 
deflendo,  coram  Ipsa  Reglna  nemloi  nostrimi  non 
dilectu,  huoc,  vixdum  e  poena  egrcaaom,  cximios 
cantua  fidiboa  modulantem  audivit ;  eadem  Academ- 
ia  viruin,per  otnnem  Europatn  inter  principes  totiua 
artta  musicae  iam  diu  numeraturn,  uodie  redncem 
salvere  iubet.  Ilodto  nobia  redditus  eat  Orpiiena — 
utlnam  Ipaa  ettam  adeaaat  Eurydice ;  oanc  iterum. 
nt  poetae  verbia  iitar  qiiem  Cremonie  viciaa  genuit 
MantoA,  Academi  la  aiWia  Orpheus 

*  obloquilur  numeHtaenUm  dUcrimina  roeum, 
iamqus  eadem  diffilU,  utm  peetine  jntUat  ehumo* 

Qaid  dlcam  de  ill  is  qui  Inter  faotorea  tanti  ingenli 
olisn  exatiierunt,  de  viria  aein(  itemae  memoriae 
MendelMohnio  et  Schumanno?  Kobia  aotera  tan- 
auam  trlplid. vinculo  hoapltii  conkinctua  eetReglae 
Aeademiae  Artlum  apud  Berolinenaea  Profeeeor, 
triom  deiocepe  Profeaaorum  Cantabrlgiensiam  aml- 
eafl,*'primam  Thomae  Attwood  Walmialey,  deinde 
Wilelml  Sterndale  Bennett,  denique  illlQa  qoi 
nuper  horum  aacrornm  antUtea  a  vooia  eat  creatua, 

iffAaXifiAp  flip  c^t^tft  iiiov  9*  f,d*taf  &oi^i}r.' 


Tant^s  Igltiir  gloriatar  praeceptorihua  ara  ilia,  qnae 
in  Bolltudine  conaolatur,  In  tnrba  delectat  vitaeone 
eommunis  societatem  Incundlorem  reddit ;  quae  fea- 
^oa  recreat,  aegrotantibua,  al  non  Ipaam  dare  aalutem 
(^icat  dim  inisnienti  Hebraeornm  re}^),  auxiliom 
ianien  aliqaatenua  ferre  hodie  conatlir ;  qnao  ipsam 
Dei  cultam  adiavat,  et  intimoa  aulnti  aflf«!ctna  expri- 
mit.  ipaa  Intima  nomerornm  cantunmqoe  mixa  aci- 
entia.  Quid  autem  ai  are  tanta  Musarum  nomine 
vere  dlj^a,  In  hac  etiam  Mn^amm  domo  quaai  in 
ordinem  redacta  atque  via  qi>a1am  et  rattone  alum- 
ni8  noetrifl  tradita,  inter  aeveriora  nostra  atudia 
aedem  anam  aliquando  vlndieablt?  Quid  si  Inter 
tot  'tripodaa,  praemla  fbrtlum,*  novam  oaandam 
Iflureolam  Apolllnl  Mnaacetae  dedicare  volueritlaT 
Interim  haic  Apollinla  minlatro  quem  ipenm  prope 
Appollnerim  Arcitencntem,  haic  inti*rpretl  oerte 
divinorom  In  arte  ana  virorom  SebaatianI  Bach  et 
Ludovici  Beethoven ;  qui  roagnna  Ipae  vatea  ma$f- 
nomm  vatum  memorlam  non  ainit  interire;  banc 
lauream  noatraro  Apollinarem,  bunc  titulum  Doc- 
toria  in  Muaica.  dooare  licet ;  qui  honoa  nunquam 
antehac  ab  olla  Academia  Britannica  habltna  eat 
allenigfnae,  uno  illo  excepto,  qui  naacentta  mundt 
primordta  Immortali  cantu  conaociavit,  loaepho 
Haydn. 

"  At  cnimariiyor  in*  t^rvj^tt  f*olna  <fW<foc  fax/tt, 
rov  naXXlif-^oYY^y  miSoqop  iXavttov  nXi'ttr^  X9^**^V' 
Oravamnr  hodie  abesae  popularem  hniua  vlrl,  alte- 
ram Musarum  Toutonicarnm  decna,  viram  In  diffi- 
cinimo  muMcae  genero  faclllimum.  lohannem 
Brahma.  Quamquam  autem  Ipae  fato  iniquo  procnl 
retentua  eat,  carmen  illina  egregiom  quod  '  fatorom' 
nnncapatnr  veaperi  audietia ;  aadietia  etiam  novnm 
opaa,  quo  non  modo  ceteroa  omnea  sed  ae  ipaam 
Buperaate  dlcltur.  Poat  tot  triumphoa  nemo  nega- 
btt  ta,nto  viro  coasentaneam  esae  requiem.  Ceterum 
quo  maiore  animi  sBgritudine  Ilium  abaentem  deaid- 
eramua,  eo  elatlore  ^ndlo  praeaentem  aalntamua 
losephiim  loachim.** 

Amid'deafening  plaudits,  Herr  Joachim  was 
was  led  to  the  Vice-Ohaiicellor's  chair  by  the 
Public  Orator.  Dr.  Atkinson  rose,  and  in  the 
usual  Latin  formulary  admitted  him  to  the  title 
of  Doctor  in  Music. 

The  rehearsal  held  to-day  at  the  Guildhall 
provided  a  fair  opportunity  of  estimating  in 
some  degree  the  new  music  prepared  for  the 
commemorative  concert  in  the  evening.  It 
may  be  said  at  once  that  the  entire  programme 
is  worthy  the  occasion,  and  creditable  to  those 
who  direct  the  proceedings  of  the  Cambridge 
University  Musical  Society.  This  society,  now 
in  its  thirty-third  year,  is  one  of  the  mainstays 
of  art  in  a  town,  perhaps,  not  altogether  prone 
to  bestow  over-serious  attention  upon  music  in 
the  abstract.  Eor  twelve  years  and  more  the 
programmes  were  in  a  large  measure  orches- 
tral— symphonies,  overtures,  concertos,  etc., 
forming  the  staple  attraction,  though  glees, 
madrigals,  and  part-songs  were  also  included. 
Mendelssohn^s  Antigane,  however,  produced  in 
1856,  created  a  taste  for  choral  music  of  a  high 
order.  This  was  followed  the  year  after  by 
the  (Ediptu  in  Colonat  of  the  same  master; 
and  thenceforth  choral  music,  as  represented 
by  the  recognized  great  composers,  became  an 
indispensable  feature.  It  was  not,  however, 
until  1872,  when  the  late  Sir  Sterndale  Bennett 
occupied  the  Chair  of  Music  in  the  University, 
that  ladies  were  allowed  to  Join  the  under- 
graduates as  '* performing  associates'*  of  the 
society ;  and  this  important  innovation  was  cel- 
ebrated a  year  later  oy  a  performance  of  that 
distinguished  musician^s  May  Qu^^n,  and  as 
necessary  sequel  by  J.  S.  Bach's  cantata.  My 
9pirU  1MM  in  neavineu^  Bennett^s  Woman  of  8a- 
maria^  the  ** German  Requiem"  of  Brahms, 
Handera  Aeu  and  Oalatea,  Mendelssohn^s 
'^Lauda  Sion,'*  Schumann's  Paradi$$  and  M«. 
Peri^  etc.  That  the  reform  in  this  particular 
direction  has  acted  largely  for  good  is  on  all 


sides  admitted ;  and  if  anything  were  needed 
to  establish  the  fact,  the  admirable  execution 
of  Brahms'  SehickwiUlied  (Song  of  Destiny,") 
which,  in  honor  of  the  great  modern  German 
composer,  who  was  expected  to  take  the  degree 
of  '*Mu8.  Doc."  in  company  with  his  close 
friend  in  art,  Herr  Joachim,  and  whose  absence 
has  caused  marked  disappointment,  is  award- 
ed a  conspicuous  place  in  the  programme  of 
the  evening.  This  remarkable  setting  of  one 
among  the  most  notable  of  HolderUn^s  poems 
was  nmde  known  to  English  amateurs  by  Mr. 
August  Manns,  exactly  two  years  since,  at  one 
of  the  Crystal  Palace  Saturday  performances, 
to  which  we  are  indebted  for  so  many  things 
that,  while  deserving  all  publicity,  might  still 
for  a  long  time  have  remained  unknown  to  us. 
The  orchestra  engaged  for  this  eminently 
musical  celebration,  numbering  between  fifty 
and  sixty  executants,  the  majority  from  Lon- 
don, is  one  of  irreproachable  quality.  It  com- 
prises ten  first  violins,  headed  by  Mr.  A.  Bur- 
nett, a  thoroughly  experienced  chef  d'attaque ; 
eight  second  violins,  six  violas,  four  violoncel- 
los, four  double  basses,  three  trombones,  four 
horns,  two  trumpets,  a  contrafagotto  (or  doub- 
le bassoon) — an  instrument  employed  by  Beet- 
hoven in  his  fifth  (C  minor)  ^mphony — and, 
not  forgetting  drnms,  the  usual  complement  of 
**wood."  The  force,  numerically,  is  quite 
sufficient  for  the  hall,  the  sonority  and  acous- 
tic properties  of  which  will  be  more  satisfacto- 
rily tested  to-night,  when,  notwithstanding  the 
high  prices  of  i^mission  (a  guinea  and  half  a 
guinea),  an  audience  is  expected  that  will  com- 
pletely fill  it. 

The  pieces  to  be  heard  for  the  first  time  this 
evening  are  a  symphony  in  C  minor,  by  Herr 
Brahms,  and  an  overture  in  G  minor,  by  Herr 
Joachim,  the  newly  elected  "Doctor  in  Music." 
The  symphony  has  already  been  played  at  ^- 
enna,  where  it  is  criticixed  in  diverse  manners, 
but,  on  the  whole,  warmly  eulogized.  The 
overture,  written  expressly  for  the  occasion, 
may  stand  for  Herr  Joachim's  credentials,  just 
as  the  "Oxford  Symphony,"  once  familiarly 
known  as  "  Letter  Q  "  (as  not  belonging  to  the 
*•  *Saloman"  set),  stood  for  Haydn's.  Of  cou  rse, 
such  tried  masters  would  not  be  asked  to  prove 
their  claim  to  the  distinction  conferred  upon 
them  through  the  medium  of  a  probationary 
exercise ;  but  all  honor  is  due  to  Herr  Joachim 
for  the  feeling  which  prompted  him  to  write 
an  exceptional  work  in  the  circumstances. 
That  his  overture  is  a  composition  of  which  any 
modern  composer  would  be  proud,  may  safely 
be  affirmed  even  at  the  present  moment.  It  is 
an  elegiac  "m  memoriam^^  of  Hemrich  von 
Eleist,  the  patriotic  and  dramatic  poet,  whose 
career  was  as  ill-starred  as  his  aspirations  were 
pure  and  noble,  and  whose  unhappy  end  is,  In 
nis  own  country,  to  this  day  a  theme  capable 
of  evoking  the  strongest  sympathy.  How 
deeply  Herr  Joachim  has  entered  into  his  sub- 
ject, and  how  strikingly,  in  a  musical  sense, 
he  has  treated  it,  there  will  be  time  enough  to 
show.  Doubtless,  Herr  Johannes  Brahms,  had 
he  not  altered  his  resolution,  at  the  eleventh 
hour,  of  coming  to  receive  the  highest  honor 
musical  England  is  able  to  confer  upon  an 
eminent  foreigner,  would  equally  have  contrib- 
uted something  new,  in  acknowledgment  of 
the  mark  of  esteem  offered  him.  At  the  same 
time,  it  is  no  small  thing  for  the  Cambridge 
University  Musical  Society  to  boast  that,  as  they 
were  the  first  to  produce  in  this  country  the 
Fauit  music  and  pianoforte  concerto  of  Schu- 
mann, so  are  they  again  the  first  to  make  us 
acquainted  with  such  a  grand  and  elaborate 
work  as  the  0  minor  symphony  of  Brahms,  to 
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which,  as  to  the  elegiac  overture  of  Heir  Joa- 
chim, further  reference  will  have  to  be  made. 
The  other  pieces  contained  in  the  programme 
of  this  eyening  are  Beethoven's  viohn  concerto 
(played  by  Herr  Joachim),  two  excerpts  from 
J.  S.  Bach's  sonatas  in  G  (also  by  Herr  Joa- 
chim) ;  and  last,  not  least,  the  overture  entitled 
27te  Wood  Nymp\  by  Stemdale  Bennett,  about 
which,  after  its  performance  at  the  Leipsic 
Oewandhaus  Concerts,  Schumann  wrote  in 
such  glowing  terms.  As  Stemdale  Bennett  at 
one  time  occupied  the  Chair  of  Music  in  the 
University  now  filled  by  Professor  G.  A.  Mac- 
farren,  it  was  only  just  that  on  such  an  occa- 
sion some  important  work  from  his  pen  should 
be  introduced ;  and  the  programme  would  have 
been  still  more  complete  and  satisfactory  had 
the  name  of  his  worthy  successor  been  also  rep- 
resented* 

(Bt  Tm.TOTKAPH.) 

11  P.M. 

The  eonoert  to-night  in  the  OaiHbsll  was  a  bril> 
liant  success.  The  sadience  was  not  leas  enthusi- 
astic than  Dumerous.  Br.  Joseph  Joachim,  as  might 
have  been  expected,  was  the  hero  of  the  eveaiDfl:. 
On  appearing  in  the  orchestra  he  was  greeted  with 
nproarions  applaose.  This  was  renewed  with  in- 
creased warmtn  after  his  magnificent  performance 
of  Beethoven's  concerto,  which  he  never,  even  in 
his  happiest  moments,  played  better.  Herr  Joa- 
chim's new  overture  in  commemoration  of  Helnrich 
von  Kleist  was  also  a  success  as  complete  as  it  was 
well  deserved.  This  he  conducted  himself,  as  he 
also  did  the  new  symphony  in  C  minor  by  Herr 
Brahms,  which  was  so  finely  played  from  beginning 
to  end  that  it  is  a  pity  the  composer  himself  had 
not  been  there  to  bear  it.  Two  movements  from 
one  of  the  solo  sonatas  of  John  Sebastian  Bach  were 
also  given  by  Herr  Joachim,  the  last  of  which  being 
clamorously  asked  for  again,  the  great  virtuoso 
good-naturedly  returned  to  the  platform,  but,  in- 
stead of  repeating  the  movement  or  subetltuUng 
another,  as  was  hoped,  he  showed  his  open  watch 
to  the  audience,  and  retired  amid  mingled  laughter 
and  applanse. . 

Mr.  G.  y.  Stanford,  organist  of  Trinity  College, 
conducted  all  the  pieces  except  the  two  new  works 
directed  by  Herr  Joachim,  and  the  spirited  per- 
formance of  Stemdale  Bennett's  overture,  Th$  Wood 
Nymph,  was  creditable  alike  to  him  and  the  orcbes- 
tra.  The  "  Song  of  Destiny  "  was  also  well  execnt 
ed«  the  chorus  having  evidently  studied  their  eepa- 
rete  parts  with  earnestness. 

The  concert  was  altogether  a  success,  and  among 
the  audience  were  many  n  ell-known  connolssenrs 
and  professors  from  London  and  elsewhere— «  com- 
pliment evidently  intended  for  Herr  Joachim,  upon 
whom  the  degree  of  Musical  Doctor  had  been  con- 
ferred—an honor  never  granted  to  a  worthier  re- 
cipients 


Joiepli  Joaohim. 

iJnrom  th»  •*  Graphic/* 

This  admitted  chief  of  living  violinists  is 
Hungarian  by  birth.  His  native  place  was 
Kitsee,  a  small  village  near  Presburg,  whence 
his  family  removed  to  Pesth,  where,  in  early 
childhood,  he  showed  so  strong  a  disposition 
for  music  that  he  was  placed  under  Dsservac- 
sinsky,  orchestral  director  at  the  theatre,  who 
first  gave  him  instructions  on  the  instrument 
his  perfect  coounand  of  which  has  earned  him 
such  renown.  Here  young  Joseph,  after  two 
years  application,  first  appeared  in  public. 
From  Pesth  he  went  to  Vienna,  where  he  was 
so  fortunate  as  to  obtain  lessons  and  friendly 
advice  from  the  esteemed  professor  B^hm,  to 
whom  many  eminent  viollnista,  Ernst  and  May- 
seder  among  the  number,  were  indebted  for 
similar  advantages.  After  four  years*  residence 
in  the  Austrian  capital,  Joachim  went  to  Leip- 
sic, with  the  hope  of  earning  further  experience 
through  the  counsels  of  Ferdinand  David,  who, 
however,  finding  he  had  nothing  to  teach  him, 
was  toe  ready  to  make  him  a  companion  in  his 
own  especial  studies.  At  Leipsic  the  voung 
musician  not  only  practised  harmony  and  com- 

Position  with  the  well-known  contrapuntist, 
[oritz  Hauptmann,  under  whom  he  made  re- 
markable progress,  but  was  soon  on  terms  of 
intimacy  with  Mendelssohn,  which  oontinued 


to  the  end  of  that  illustrious  composer^s  life. 
He  was  the  constant  companion  of  Mendels- 
sohn, who  spoke  of  him  in  the  highest  and 
Diost  affectionate  terms,  instigating  his  first 
visit  to  London,  and  furnishing  him  with  let- 
ters of  recommendation  to  Stemdale  Bennett 
and  other  men  of  infiuence.  Joachim  arrived 
in  London  during  the  spring  of  1844;  and  the 
attention  of  amateurs  and  professors  was  soon 
drawn  to  the  extraordinary  talent  of  the  boy- 
violinist,  who  (bom  in  1881)  was  at  this  period 
in  his  thirteenth  year.  He  had  already  made  a 
great  impression  by  his  performance  of  Spohr's 
Scena  Cantante  at  the  *' Societal  Armpnica'* 
(conducted  by  Mr.  Forbes),  before  his'  friend 
and  patron,  Mendelssohn,  came  to  London,  to 
conduct  the  Philharmonic  Concerts.  At  one 
of  these,  under  Mendelssohn^s  direction,  he 
played  Beethoven*s  violin  concerto,  introduc- 
ing eadenfiOM  of  his  own,  with  such  success,  and 
such  enthusiastic  applause,  tliat  from  that  mo- 
ment he  shared  with  Mendelssohn  himself  the 
honors  of  the  musical  season. 

About  Joseph  Joachim^s  subsequent  career  in 
England  it  would  be  superfluous  to  say  much. 
He  returned  to  us,  successsively,  in  1847, 1840, 
1852,  1858,  and  1859,  on  each  occasion  bring- 
ing with  him  something  that  raised  him  as  a 
composer  higher  and  higher  in  the  opinion  of 
connoisseurs.  From  1859,  when  he  joined  the 
Monday  Popular  Concerts,  instituted  in  that 
year  by  Mr.  Arthur  Chappell,  a  season  has 
rarely  passed  without  the  coming  of  the  great 
violinist  and  musician  being  looked  forward  to 
as  an  event  of  high  importance.  How  much 
his  splendid  playing,  his  extended  repertory, 
and  his  invariable  adherence  to  the  pure  stand- 
ard of  art,  which  from  a  mere  youth  he  raised 
up  for  himself,  has  served  to  promote  the  ma- 
terial interests  of  these  concerts,  and  to  win  for 
them  the  honorable  position  they  now  occupy, 
is  generally  known.  Had  Joachim  done  noth- 
ing more  than  familiarize  our  intelligent  musi- 
cal public  with  the  later  quartets  of  &etboven, 
with  many  things  of  Bach  which  had  previous- 
ly met  with  scant  recognition,  and  with  the 
works  of  the  now  reigning  star  of  Germany, 
Johannes  Brahma,  he  would  have  entitled  him- 
self to  the  consideration  of  all  those  who  look 
upon  art  as  a  serious  thing.  It  must  not  be 
supposed,  however,  because  Bach  and  Beetho- 
ven are  his  authors  of  predilection,  that  Herr 
Joachim^s  wonderful  power  of  *' reproducing  *' 
— a  term  applied  by  Herr  Wagner,  Abb6  Liszt, 
and  their  satellites  in  a  manirestly  wrong  sense 
— is  limited  to  these  masters.  The  contrary 
has  been  proved  by  his  admirable  readings  of 
others — not  only  of  his  new  favorite,  Brahms, 
but  of  HandeU  Mozart,  Cherubini,  Schubert, 
Mendelssohn,  Spohr,  etc.,  his  sympathy  for 
whom  is  equally  unquestionable. 

With  the  honors  accorded  to  Hert  Joachim 
in  his  adopted  country,  Germany,  we  have  no 
space  to  deal.  Enough  that  he  enjoys  a  con- 
nderation  there  such  as  few  executive  artists 
have  enjoyed  before  him.  He  has  been  at  va- 
rious periods  Concertmeifter  and  teacher,  with 
David,  at  the  Leipsic  Conservatory  (1848); 
ConeeritneUter,  with  Liszt,  to  the  Duke  of  Wei- 
mar (1849);  and  ConcertmeUter  tLud  solo-player, 
with  the  exclusive  direction  of  the  King's  or- 
chestra, at  Hanover  (1851).  He  is  now  in  a 
position  to  do  more  for  music  than  he  was  ever 
enabled  to  do  previously,  being  director  of  the 
*'  Hochschule  ffir  Musik  '^ — executive  depart- 
ment— at  the  Berlin  Rqyal  Academy  of  Arts, 
where  he  is  also  permanent  member  of  the  Sen- 
ate. Here  his  example  and  precept  are  of  in- 
calculable value,  inasmuch  as  the  appointment 
of  professors  in  his  department  is  left  entirely 
to  bis  suggestion — submitted,  of  course,  to  the 
approval  of  the  Minister  for  Education,  an  ap- 
proval which  has  on  no  occasion  been  with- 
held. The  combined  purposes  of  the  ''Hoch- 
schule^ are  thorough  musical  education  and 
model  performances  of  works  by  tiie  great 
masters. 

As  a  composer,  Joachim  has  chiefly  directed 
his  attention  to  instrumental  music.  To  give 
a  list  of  his  various  works  would  exceed  the 


limits  of  what  is  intended  for  a  brief  memoir; 
but  the  **  Concerto  in  the  Hungarian  style  " 
may  be  fairly  cited  as  his  chef  d^muwe^  com- 
bining, a^  it  does,  the  impreseions  of  his  early 
days  with  the  complete  mastery  he  has  obtained, 
both  as  executant  and  producer,  over  all  the 
secrets  of  his  art.  This  concerto,  in  its  way, 
is  ikniqne,  and  has,  Aot  without  good  reason, 
been  placed  in  juxtaposition  with  the  violin 
concertos  of  Beethoven  and  Mendelssohn.  The 
de^e  of  ''Doctor  in  Music*'  at  Cambridge 
Univereity  was  conferred  upon  Herr  Professor 
Joachim  on  Thursday,  for  which  ceremonial  he 
wrote  an  elegiac  overture,  in  memoriam  of 
Heinrich  von  Kleist,  the  patriotic  but  unhappy 
dramatist. 


m-*- 


London  Popular  Conoerta 

While  wisely  adhering  to  his  practice  of  in- 
troducing from  time  to  time  new  works  by  liv- 
ing composers,  the  conductor  of  the  Popular 
Concerts^  no  less  wisely  tempers  his  spirit  of 
researoh  in  this  direction  by  continued  reference 
to  the  older  masters;  and  not  among  the  least 
pleasant  remembrances  of  the  series  now  ap- 
proaching its  termination  it  will  be  connected 
with  several  quartets  of  Haydn  which  had  not 
previously  been  made  known  to  the  audiences 
of  St.  James's  Hall.  Between  forty  and  fifty 
of  these  vigoroas  and  healthy  works  now  form 
part  of  Mr.  Arthur  Cfaappeirs  extended  reper- 
tory; but  there  still  remain  othera  of  equal 
value,  which  will  doubtless  be  added  as  expe- 
diency may  admit.  There  can  be  no  danger 
in  opening  the  door  to  the  most  independent, 
and  even  not  always  immediately  intelligible 
of  modem  writers,  while  Haydn  and  Mocart 
are  at  hand  to  watch  as  sentinels  over  the  in- 
terests of  the  past.  The  art  would,  indeed,  be 
badly  off  were  such  pioneers  as  they  ever  to  be 
ignored.  With  the  coming  of  Herr  Joseph 
Joachim  we  always  look  forward  to  something 
new  from  the  untiring  pen  of  his  gifted  friend 
Johannes  Brahma;  and  th<f  B  flat  quartet  (Op. 
67),  introduced  but  recently,  has  added  not  a 
little  to  the  increasing  repute  of  that  learned 
musician.  It  is  his  last  quartet,  and  in  many 
respects  his  best.  Another  welcome  contribu- 
tion from  the  same  quarter  has  been  the  Xtsftst- 
HmUt  Waimr  (to  words  from  the  BcHiyd/mra  of 
Danmer)  for  two  performers  on  the  pianoforte, 
and  a  quartet  of  voices  (soprano,  contralto, 
tenor,  and  bass)  ttd  liMum,  Whether  the  ad- 
dition of  voices  was  an  afterthought,  which,  as 
the  pianoforte  part  is  complete  in  itself,  is  most 

grobable,  or  wnether  the.  contrary,  the  effect  is 
oth  original  and  charming.  The  quartet,  re* 
ceived  with  such  favor  at  a  Monday  evening 
concert,  was  repeated  on  the  following  Satur- 
day afternoon ;  and  so  much  were  the  'Lisbe$li&* 
der  WdU&r  ( '^Love-song  Waltzes  ")  admired  and 
applauded,  that  they  ha^ebeen  given  on  no  few- 
er than  four  different  oceasions^  each  time  af- 
fording increased  satisfaction.  '  They  conld 
hardly  be  rendered  more  effectivelv  than  they 
were  on  Saturday  by  Mdlles.  Sophie  L6we  and 
Hel^ne  Amim,  Messrs.  Shakespeare  and  I^att, 
with  Mdlle.  Marie  Krebs  and  Miss  Agnes  Zim- 
mermann  (who  have  been  highly  distinguish- 
ing themselves  of  late)  at'  the  pianoforte.  The 
programme  was  otherwise  more  than  ordinarily 
interesting.  Mdlle.  Krebs  j^layed  Schumann's 
tryingana  difficult  Toce<Ua  in  C  (Op.  7),  and 
Miss  zKmmermann  introduced,  for  the  first  time 
at  St.  James's  Hall,  an  early  prelude  and  fugue 
by  Mendelssohn,  in  E  minor,  belonging  to  his 
MidsuMmer  N%ghV9  Dream  period — ^a  very  showy 
piece»  besides  giving  strong  evidence  as  to  how 
the  young  musician  was  just  then  busy  with 
his  contrapuntal  studies.  More  such  would  be 
welcome.  Mozart's  last  stringed  quartet  (in 
F),  which  might  with  pleasure  be  heard  a  little 
oftener,  was  played — how,  need  not  be  said — 
by  MM.  Joachim,  Ries,  Straus,  and  Piatti,  at 
the  beginning  of  the  concert,  which  came  to  an 
end  with  what  was  an  unexpected  novelty,  in 
the  shape  of  a  trio  for  pianoforte,  violin,  and 
violoncello,  in  A  major,  by  the  late  popular 
operatic  composer,  M.  W.  Balfe.  t*ew  ama- 
teurs were  aware  that  Balfe  had  at  any  time 
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occnpied  himself  with  the  com|K>0itioii  of  in- 
stramental  music  for  the  chamber,  and  few 
conld  haTe  been  otherwise  than  agreeably  sur- 
prised by  so  flnent,  melodious,  and  able  an  il- 
lustration of  his  talent  in  that  way.  Ne  one 
requires  to  be  informed  that  Balfe  had  always 
melody  at  command,  and  that  there  would  be 
abundance  of  melody  in  his  trio  nlight  have 
been  anticipated.  Without  any  apparent  ef- 
fort at  elaboration,  each  of  the  four  movtsments 
has  a  distinct  character  of  its  own,  and  each  is 
S3rmmetrical1y  constructed.  The  second  theme 
of  the  opening  dUegro  is  graceful,  flowing,  and 
essentially  vocal.  But,  though  this  istiM  most 
brilliant,  we  are  inclined  to  award  t^e  prefer- 
ence to  its  companion  movements,  and  may 
point  to  the  leading  theme  of  the  andante,  the 
whole  of  the  teheno,  a  charming  bagatelle,  the 
only  fault  of  which  is  its  brevity,  and  also  to 
the  finale,  built  upon  a  pastoral  subject,  as  nat- 
ural and  unaffected  as  it  is  tuneful.  The  en- 
tire work  was  admirably  executed  by  Mdlle. 
Erebs,  Herr  Joachim,  and  Signor  Piatti,  who 
did  all  in  their  power  to  make  it  acceptable, 
and  succeeded.  It  was  warmly  applauded 
throughout,  the  tehtrw  being  encorea  and  re- 
peated.^ 

Since  her  first  appearance,  which  was  duly 
recorded,  Mad.  Scnumann  has  been  playing,  if 
possible,  more  nobly  than  ever.  Seldom,  in- 
deed, has  she  been  in  finer  form.  As  a  remark- 
ble  instance  may  be  singled  out,  from  among 
other  achievements  of  hardly  inferior  merit,  the 
wonderful  performance,  at  a  recent  Monday 
concert,  of  her  husband's  extraordinary  series 
of  variations,  bearing  the  title  of  Etudes  Bym- 
phoniquet^  and  inscribed  to  Stemdale  Bennett. 
After'fthis  she  was  twice  unanimously  called 
back  to  the  platform.  Herr  Joachim  has  add- 
ed the  second  and  third  of  Beethoven's  Rasou- 
mouski  Quartets  to  the  No.  1,  led  previously  to 
his  coming  by  Herr  Ludwig  Straus — ^thus  com- 
pleting the  series,  which  ought  to  be  included 
^very  year.  At  the  first  concert,  after  his  re- 
turn from  Cambridge,  as  Musical  Doctor,  Herr 
Joachim  was  greeted  in  such  a  manner  by  the 
crowded  audience  as  might  reasonably  make 
him  proud.  On  Monday  he  once  more  led 
Herr  Brahms*  sextet  in  B  flat,  for  stringed  in- 
struments, which  has  won  new  favor  at  each 
successive  performance  since  its  introduction 
ten  years  ago  (February  1867).  This  might  in- 
duce the  director  to  try  another  sextet  by  the 
same  author  (in  G),  also  a  composition  of  ex- 
ceptional merit.  The  vocal  music,  almost  uni- 
formly well  chosen  during  the  present  series  of 
entertainments,  has  brought  more  or  less  con- 
spicuously forward  certain  vocalists  from  whom 
a  great  *  deal  may  be  expected — among  them 
being  Mdlle.  Redeker,  Herr  Henschel,  and  Mr. 
Barton  McGuckin,  the  promising  young  Eng* 
lish  tenor.  Two  Mondays,  one  Saturday,  and 
an  extra  Wednesday,  for  Beethoven's  so-called 
*^ Posthumous'- quartets  (the  first  and  fifth  of 
which,  in  £  flat  and  F,  are  included  in  the 
programme  of  to-morrow  afternoon),  will  bring 
the  10th  season  to  a  close,  with  the  608rd  per- 
formance since  the  Popular  Concerts  were  set 
on  foot. — Time$^  Ifarck  tO, 


The  Yiolia  Mamifiictiire  in  Italy,  and 
its  Oerman  OrigiiL 

An  Historical  Sketch ;  by  Dr.  Edvund  Schbbsk. 
Translated  from  the  German  by  Walteb  E. 
Lawsor. 
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I. 

Althoagh  the  Italian  violin  manafaeture  Is  anl- 
versally  known,  from  its  chief  seat.  Cremona,  yet  it 
is  by  no  means  firee  from  obscnrity ;  and  to  this 
fiict  may  doobtless  be  attriboted  mneh  of  the  ini- 
portanoe  which  has  attached  to  it.  Instead  of  seek- 
ing for  natural  explanations,  recourse  bos  been  had 
to  mystery,  around  which  tradition  and  legend  have 
woven  a  veil. 

Certainly  it  is  extraordinary  that  through  the 
Praxis  alone  a  Tiolin  model  could  be  ereated,  which, 
while  offering  beaaty  of  form,  and  an  easy  manner 


of  performance,  shoold  prove,  with  regard  to  rich- 
ness and  power  of  tone,  to  be  the  best  which  esn  be 
invented,  notwithstanding  the  numerous  endeavors 
which  have  been  made,  accompanied  In  part  by  the 
most  rigorous  and  ingenious  scientinc  enquiry. 
Eyen  the  preparation  of  the  Italian  lac— upon 
which  ench  store  is  set  by  amateurs  and  collectors, 
and  which,  for  color,  fire,  and  transparency,  has 
never  been  eqnalled — must  be  regarded  as  a  secret. 
It  Beems,  however,  erroneous  to  aseribe  to  any  pe- 
enliarity  of  manipnlatlon  in  the  manufacture,  the 
superiority  of  tone  which  characterizes  the  Cremo- 
neee  instmments,  seeing  that  the  rules  adhered  to 
in  their  construction  have  been  made  quite  clear  to 
observant  and  thonsrhtfiii  masters  of  the  craft  by 
means  of  disjointed  specimens;  and  experience 
teaches  us  that  modern  instruments  constructed  on 
similar  principles,  wonld.  in  the  course  of  time, 
equal  them  in  tone,  and  facile  tone  production.  The 
chief  diflieulty  with  which  the  modem  violin  man- 
ufacture has  to  eontend,  is  one  which,  unfortunate- 
ly, it  has  to  some  extent  itself  engendered,  and 
which  arises  fibm  the  fact  that  it  cannot  raise  it- 
s  If  to  any  real  importance,  nor,  consequently,  to  a 
laetinff  and  vigorous  productiveness. 

During  the  hundred  years  which  have  elapsed 
since  the  decline  of  the  classical  violin  manufacture 
in  Italy,  new  instruments  have  contlnnonsly  been 
produoed ;  but  can  they  be  considered  to  fill  the  irap 
which  the  Italians  have  left  ?    This  may  reasonably 
be  doubted.    It  is  not  to  be  denied,  that,  amongst 
these  results,  there  is  much  that  is  excellent ;  but, 
on  the  whole,  the  period  has  been  one  of  experi- 
ment.    A  leading?  principle  has  been  wanting:,  like 
the  well  preserved  tradition  which  the  old  Italian 
masters  adhered  to,  the  whole  time.     Many  thought 
to  make  them  better,  and  deviated  from  the  ri^^ht 
path  ;  and,  moreover,  a  method  was  discovered  of 
imitating  thegrreat  Italian  masters,  and  instruments 
were  prepared  which,  unlike  those  that  had  once 
left  their  hands,  had  the  appearance  of  Italian  vio- 
lins of  a  hundred  years  old  and  more,  in  a  worn-out 
and  even  damaged  condition.     In  order  to  make 
these  new  productions  similar  to  the  old  ones  in 
delieaey  of  tone  and  easy  intonation.  It  was  the  cus 
tom  to  reduce  the  thickness  of  back  and  belly,  to 
macerate,  or  artificially  dry  the  wood,  whereby  the 
instrument  was  robbe<i-of  its  power  to  sustain  for 
any  length  of  time  the  violent  shakinsr-to  which,  as 
a  resonating  body,  it  was  subjected  by  the  vibra- 
tions ;  in  consequence  of  which,  the  tone  of  such  in- 
struments gradually  deteriorated.     In  this  manner, 
the  new  instruments  fell  into  disrepnte,  not  except- 
ing those  that  were  well  and  scientifically  made, 
and  the  demand  for  well-preserved  instruments  from 
the  inheritance  of  the  Italians  became  consequently 
greater  and  more  exclusive.     But  how  much  lonfi^r 
will  this  continue  T    Even  bow  instruments,  how- 
ex  er  great  their  durability  when  carefully  used, 
must  eventually  yield  in  time,  and  accident  and  ig- 
norance hasten  their  destruction.    It  now  sppears 
to  be  hij^h  time  to  make  a  further  effort.     Here  it 
may  be  remarked,  in  ordsr  to  avoid  misunderstand- 
ing, that  no  reference  is  intended  to  the  instruments 
in  ordinary  demand,  the  proviBion  in  this  respect 
already  suflicing,  but  rather  to  perfected  instru- 
ments, such  as  one  required  for  hij^her  solo  perform- 
ance and  chamber  music    Concernins:  the  method 
which  is  to  be  followed  in  their  cAnstruetion,  no 
doubt  need  exist,  after  the  many  fruitless  experi- 
ments and  enquiries.    There  Is  but  one  way  of  at- 
taining to  the  desired  end,  which  is,  to  follow  in 
the  footsteps  of  those  of  the  old  masters  who  have 
left  us  the  best  examples  with  reflrard  to  the  choice 
of  wood,  form,  construcUon,  and  finish,  whereby  it 
is  not  prohibited — nay,  it  is  desirable— to  make  in 
the  minor  details  such  alterations  as  the  develop- 
ment of  violin  virtuosity  and  the  higher  pitch  of 
the  present  day  have  rendered  necessary.    The  un- 
avoidable self-denial  which  will  be  required  of  the 
makers  must  be  met  by  the  confidence  of  the  pur- 
chasers, for  supply  aad  demand  stand  in  the  most 
intimate  relations  to  one  another ;  where  the  one 
relaxes,  the  other  must  also  fiiil. 

For  these  reasons,  the  propagation  of  correct 
views  concerning  the  violin  manufacture,  and  its 
development,  has  also  a  practical  side ;  indeed,  it  iS 
the  inevitable  condition  supposed  in  raising  it  again 
to  that  elevation  which,  strangely  enough,  it  occu- 
pied at  a  time  when  the  demand  for  perfect  instrn- 
ments  was  neither  so  extensive  nor  intensive  by  far 
as  it  is  at  the  present  day.* 

•In  order  to  avoid  aaaoeusation  of  plagiarism  I  may 
here  Im  allowed  to  remark,  that,  in  my  report  concerning 
the  orohestral  instruments  m  the  Farla  Exhibition  of 
1866  (the  twenty-seventh  book  of  the  oflldal  reports  of 
Austria),  I  have  already  given  to  the  world,  In  a  more  ex- 
tended zorm,  my  views  upon  vioUn  manniacture.   This 


Such  was  the  intended  object  of  the  show  of  Cre- 
monese  instruments  which,  at  my  incitatlon,  was  to 
have  formed  part  of  the  plan  of  the  Vienna  Exhibi- 
tion. Assisted  by  a  material  such  as  is  otherwise 
unattainable,  the  idea  was  to  lay  before  the  most 
celebrated  instrument-makers  and  musicians,  and 
such  physicists  as  had  sifted  and  led  to  the  solution 
of  debateable  questions  in  this  province,  the  lustra- 
mentfl  thus  collected,  illustrating  the  development  of 
the  classical  violin  manufacture  as  a  whole,  and  In 
its  various  schools  and  masters;  and,  at  the  same 
time,  as  far  as  might  be  possible,  to  clear  up  the  still 
so  obscure  history  of  this  branch  of  art,  and  its  rep- 
resentatives. This  special  oolleetion  did  not  take 
place,  though  not,  fortunately,  because  of  any  diffi- 
culties which  existed  in  the  nature  of  the  undertak- 
ing ;  therefore,  one  need  not  relinquish  the  hope  of 
seeing,  sooner  or  later,  under  more  favorable  cir- 
cumstances, the  realization  of  the  idea. 

Although  based  upon  no  great  seleetion  of  Insfatu- 
ments,  a  reference  to  the  progress,  and  to  the  part 
which  individual  masters,  or  whole  schools,  have 
taken  in  it,  is  attended  with  considerable  uncertain- 
ty. Being  unable  to  comprehend  the  general  oo- 
herency,  people  are  not  In  imposition  to  judge  cor- 
rectly of  cause  and  effSsot.  Hereby  is  not  be  over- 
looked the  fact,  that  Instruments  which  proceeded 
from  one  and  the  same  workshop  were  not  always 
equally  good  or  well  finished ;  even  masters  of  min- 
or repute  have  turned  out  magnificent  specimens ; 
while  on  the  other  hand,  the  Coryphisi  have  sooaa- 
times  fallen  behind  their  usual  exoellence  in  some 
point  or  other.  If  we  make  the  peculiarities  which 
we  observe  in  any  one  instrument  which  happens  to 
be  at  hand  a  matter  for  generalixaUon,  errors  become 
naturally  unavoid-ible,  and  representations  made 
after  this  manner  by  pretended  authorities  who  wish 
to  appear  more  learned  than  they  really  are,  find  a 
ready  circulation,  and,  after  a  time,  become  difllcult 
to  eradicate.  Lastly,  a  general  terminology  is  nec- 
essary, in  order  that  the  same  ideas  may  always  be 
expressed  In  the  same  language.  In  all  these  re- 
spects it  appears  hardly  possible  to  dispense  with 
special  exhibitions  of  Gremonese  instruments.  Dif- 
ferent is  it  with  the  superficial  history  of  the  violin 
manufacture,  inasmuch  as  this  is  refleoted  in  the 
lives  of  its  representatives,  and  in  the  results  of  an 
active  trade.  Here,  at  least,  the  material  for  a  fot- 
ure  erection  may  be  collected.  The  following  re- 
marks concerning  ttie  province  to  be  explored  may 
serve  as  a  guide. 

The  ori^nal  form  f^m  which  the  violin  and  oth- 
er instruments  of  the  same  family ;  viola,  violoncello, 
and  contra-bass — are  derived,  is  very  simple,  and  is 
fonnd  at  the  present  day  under  the  name  of  Omerti 
and  Bavanastrom  in  India,  and  of  Rehab  or  Rebec 
in  Java  and  Arabia.  In  all  probability  these  in- 
struments—if,  according  to  our  present  ideas,  they 
merit  the  name — were  introduced  into  Europe  un- 
der the  many  modifications  of  the  original  form 
which  they  had  acquired  amongst  various  tribes  at 
the  time  of  the  migration  of  the  Indo-Oermanic  rac- 
es. Even  now  ws  find  varieties  of  them  in  use ; 
for  instance,  the  Gusle  of  the  Servians  and  the  Rus- 
sian Goudok.  To  two,  apparently,  of  these  original 
types  does  it  seem  possible  to  trace  back  the  origin 
of  the  violin,  vis.,  to  the  Crwth  of  the  ancient  Brit- 
ons and  the  Rebec,  which,  without  doubt,  passed 
through  Spaia  into  France.  Centuries  elapsed, 
however,  and  a  vast  number  of  sometimes  very  ex- 
traordinary transformations  were  necessary  before 
the  violin  acquired  its  existing  form.  Of  these  an- 
cient varieties  we  are  in  possession  of  a  compendi- 
ous pattern-list  derived  from  carvings  in  old  church-, 
es  and  sketches  in  anoient  manuscripts.  The  viola* 
was  the  instrument  of  transition,  whieh  in  its  turn 
passed  through  many  metamorphoses  before  it  ae- 
quired  a  settled  form.  One  can  without  difficulty 
picture  to  one's  self  this  form  of  the  viola ;  for,  by 
reason  of  the  flat  back,  the,  towards  the  neck  more 
pointed  than  rounded  body,  and  the  broad  sides,  it 
flrreatly  resembled  our  centra-bass,  or  the.  viola 
d'amonr,  which,  by  the  way,  threatens  to  become  a 
rarity.  Sometimes  the  sides  were  only  curved,  like 
those  of  the  guitar,  in  intimate  association  with 
voices  to  accompany  which,  they  came  more  and 
more  into  use.  Violas  were  divided  into  four  kinds, 
vis.,  treble,  alto,  tenor,  and  bass  violas,  which  were 
held  during  performance  either  at  the  shoulder  or 

report  has  been  most  freely  quoted  from  by  Hiaeintlie 
Abele,  in  Ms  work.  Me  VMine,  without  the  aeknowledi^- 
ment  which  he  accords  in  other  instances.  Whole  pages 
arc  cited  verbally  from  my  pamphlet,  and  have  in  wot 
been  reproduced  In  other  works  bearinfc  his  name,  un- 
der these  circumstances,  it  is  by  no  means  impossible 
that  the  authorship  might  bo  falsely  attributed,  seeing, 
moreover,  that  my  report,  as  part  of  a  larfce  and  but  lit- 
tle clrcnlnted  collection,  has  not  become  well  known  in 
musical  circles. 
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between  the  ^nees— hence  the  terra  **  shonlder  yio> 
11  n  "  (Viola  di  Spalte,  Viola  di  Braccio,  the  onc^in 
of  the  GeriDAD  word,  Bratsche),  and  **  knee  yiolin  " 
(Viola  da  Gam  ha).  The  boss  viola  alone,  which 
still  exists  in  a  bat  slightly  modified  form,  as  the 
contrabass,  was  played,  like  this  inslrnment,  in  a 
free  position. 

n. 

The  mannfactare  of  riols  of  the  old  sort  contlnoed 
for  a  coBsiderable  time  after  the  new  model  for  yio- 
lins,  Tiolas,  and  TioloneeHoe,  bad  been  introduced,  a 
proof  that  the  flat  whizxini^  tone,  which  necessarily 
resulted  from  its  onter  form  and  inner  strnciure,  in 
which  often  theindiapenMible  bass-bar  was  wanting*, 
continued  to  be  admired  for  a  long  time,  before  the 
clear,  brilliant,  powerfol  and  sonorons  toae  of  the 
new  instrnmente  nsnrped  the  monnrehy. 

Although  Galileo,  in  his  "  Dialo^es,'*  ssyi'-— "The 
Tiolin,  and  the  bass  or  Tioloncello,  were  invented  by 
the  Italians— perhaps  by  the  Neapolitans  (t),"  still 
the  statement  is  open  to  doubt.  In  ancient  times 
England  displayed  great  activity  in  the  production 
of  instruments  played  wHhtbebow;  at  the' same 
time  seeking  ont.  and  renmnerating  freely,  perform* 
era  upon  the  violin  and  viola.  Is  it  not  possible 
that  the  metamorphosis  from  the  original  low  in- 
stroroents  to  the  violin  took  place  in  that  country  ? 
FuTtber^  it  is  by  no  roeana  improbable  that  the  yio> 
lin  was  introduced  into  Italy  from  Germany ;  for 
there  were  masters  whose  names  hint  at  a  German 
•ztraetion  by  whom  the  manulacture  of  the  violin 
proper  was  ^Irst  cultivated  in  Italy.  The  history  of 
ancient  conr.merce  is  in  l>oth  countries  loo  obscure 
to  admit  of  positive  proof  of  this.  It  is  neverUieless 
certain,  that  the  oldest  known  yi<diB8  were  made  in 
Italy. 

It  has  been  cuatomary,  hitherto,  to  regard  Bres- 
cia u  tlie  cradle  of  the  Italian  violin  manuJBictare ; 
but,  while  this  opinion  was  based  upon  Gaspar  da 
Salo  (drca  1560-1610),  it  was  incorrect.  Later  en- 
quiries, to  which  a  violin  bearing  the  name  **  Joan. 
Kerlino,  1449,"^  g*v«  nse,  proved  that  a  maker  of 
that  name  had  lived  in  Brescia ;  whereby  the  above 
opinion  received  a  justification.  On  the  other  hand, 
Bologna  must  be  accredited  with  the  honor  of  hay- 
ing Men  the  cradle  of  a  branch  of  human  art  indus- 
try which,  in  its  productiveness  and  constantly 
progressive  development,  was  no  less  wonderful , 
for  from  this  town  a  master,  known  hitherto  by  the 
name  of  Gasparo  Duiffoprugcar,  sent  forth — from 
the  year  1511,  npwards-^a  series  of  violins  no  less 
remarkable  for  their  technical  excellence  than  for 
their  external  beauty. 

tShnultaneonsly  with  Bologna,  both  Mantna,  Ve- 
rona, and  Venice  furnished  bow  instruments ;  but, 
from  specimens  which  have  been  preserved  in  mu- 
seums, these  appear  to  have  principall}'  consisted  of 
violas  of  the  old  species. 

Towards  the  middle  of  the  I6th  century,  the  vio- 
lin manufacture  in  Brescin,  under  Gaspar  da  Salo, 
came  again  to  the  fore ;  and  it  also  took  firm  roat 
in  Greuiona,  through  Andrea  Amati,  who  was  the 
progenitor  of  a  highly  celebrated  family  of  violin 
makers  which  flourished  throughout  four  genera- 
tions. 

Brescia  adheres,  in  the  principles  of  construction 
and  external  elaboration,  to  the  line  laid  down  by 
Dniffoprugcar ;  but  Cremona,  although  starting  from 
the  same  point,  strikes  out  an  independent  path : 
so,  at  least,  under  Antonius  and  Hieronymus,  sons 
of  Andrea,  and  Nicholas  (born  1596,  died  1684.)  son 
of  Hieronymus.  The  forms  become  ennobled,  and 
M>metime8  considerably  smaller,  the  breasts  are 
more  arched  ;  and.  at  the  same  time,  the  purely  ex- 
ternal ornamentation  is  dispensed  with,  while  par- 
ticular attention  is  given  to  ihe  choice  of  wood  and 
varnish.  The  tone  is  distinguished  more  by  sweet- 
ness than  grandeur.  The  reform  brought  abcMit  by 
Amati  was  adopted  more  or  Icm  by  the  rest  of  the 
violin  makers.  Cremona  was,  from  this  time,  the 
chief  seat,  and  the  hiffh  school  of  the  violin  manu- 
facture. Even  Brescia  relinquished  by  degrees  its 
peculiarities;  and  the  last  maker  who  honorably 
re). resented  this  town,  Johann  Bapt^  Roger,  of 
Bolo((na,  was  educated  in  the  scliool  of  the 
Amati. 

But  the  ideal  of  the  violin  was  not  yet  attained 
to.  Tliat  was  leserved  for  Antonius  Stradiiarius,f 
who,  like  Amati,  sprang  from  an  illustrious  Cremo- 
ncse  family.    A   pupil  of  Nicholas  Amati,  he  fol- 

t  The  names  of  the  various  masters  mentioned  in  this 
sketch,  are,  for  the  most  part.  Latinized;  this  chanj^ 
bavinj;,  usually,  been  undertaken  by  the  masters  them- 
selves. Therefore,  for  Antonius  mav  be  read  Antonio; 
Uleronymus— Ueronimo ;  Ouamerlus^Ouamerl,  or 
Guamerio;  Straduarlus— Straduori,  or  Straduario,  etc., 
etc.— W.  K.  L. 


lowed  at  first  in  the  footst<eps  of  his  master ;  bnt 
soon  struck  out  into  new  psths,  in  his  endeavors  to 
attain  to  perfection ;  and  these  endeavors  occupied 
him  more  than  half  of  his  long  life— he  was  born  in 
1644.  and  died  in  1737— until,  at  the  torn  of  the 
centnry,  he  attained  to  his  ideal — sweetness  and 
grandeur  of  tone  combined  with  perfection  of  form. 
It  is  AT^nerally  imagined  that  Stradoarius  created 
something  entirely  new;  but,  in  my  humble  opin- 
ion, all  the  properties  which  distinguished  his  in- 
struments from  tho^e  of  earlier  periods,  were  al- 
ready in  existence,  but  were  greatly  scattered ;  and 
to  him  is  due  the  merit  of  havinfir,  with  great  pene- 
tration, selected  everywhere  that  which  was  the 
best,  and  united  it  into  one  harmonious  whole.  He 
had  a  large  number  of  pupils,  and  a  still  greater 
number  of  imitators ;  and  some  of  them  produced 
such  excellent  specimens,  that,  doubtless,  at  the 
present  day,  many  instmmenta  are  ftilsely  ascribed 
to  him.  He  did  not,  however,  occupy  the  position 
of  master  of  the  period  in  the  aama  dagree  aa  did 
Amati,  before  him. 

His  moet  distinguished  disciple,  Joseph  Guame- 
rins  (born  1683,  died  about  1745),  called  del  Getu, 
aftor  the  trade-sign  which  he  adopted  to  distinguish 
him  from  a  cousin  of  the  same  name— adhered,  in 
the  main,  to  his  master's  precepts,  but  differed  from 
him  to  greatly  in  some  particulars  that  their  instru- 
ments cannot  well  be  confounded.  Unlike  his  mas- 
ter, who  consistently  strove  to  attain  to  his  ideal, 
and  on  doing  so,  faithfully  adhered  to  it— -his  ideas 
were  irregular,  and  so,  consequently,  were  his  pro- 
ductions. Sometimes  he  tnmed  out  instruments 
which  were  equal  to  the  most  perfect  creations  of 
Stradnarius — nay.  are  considered  by  many  to  be 
better.  Pafl:anini's  favorite  violin  was  a  Guameri- 
m.  Sometimes  his  productions  were  no  inferior,  as 
regards  choice  of  wood  and  finish,  that  one  is  tempt- 
ed to  deny  their  srenuineness.  Gnarneriue  found 
imitators  here  and  there,  bnt  he  does  not  appear  to 
have  educated  any  pupils.  According  to  a  tradi* 
tion,  he  ended  bis  life  in  a  prison. 

At  the  time  that  Andrea  Amati  founded  the  new 
era,  the  manufacture  of  violins  was  carried  on  in 
several  other  towns  besides  Brescia  and  Oemona. 
Bnt  it  was  owing  to  the  impulse  which  the  works  of 
Nicholas  Amati  and  Stradnarius  gave  to  it  that  it 
besrsn  to  spread.  Like  a  tree  that  grows  in  good 
soil,  and  to  which  Heaven  sends  ehowers  and  sun- 
shine, so  it  sent  forth  its  shoots  and  branches  in  all 
directions.  In  most  of  the  large  towns  of  Northern 
Italy  it  had  a  seat;  and,  next  'to  Cremona,* it  at- 
tained to  the  greatest  importance  in  Venice  and  Mi- 
lan. From  Northern  Italy,  it  passed  throui^h  Flor- 
ence and  Rome,  to  Naples  and  Palermo.  Altogeth- 
er,  as  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  ascertain,  the 
independent  makers  numiered  about  two  hundred. 

[To  be  OontinuedO 
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Vew  York  Oratorio  Sodety. 

BAOH,  OLUCK,  AND  mtAHlIB^ 

The  third  concert  of  the  Oratorio  Society  of  New 
York,  which  took  place  at  Steinway  Hall  on  Thurs- 
day evening;,  March  15th,  gave  us  an  excellent  per- 
formance of  a  very  serious  and  impressive  style  of 
music  in  the  form  of  a  Cantata,  "  Actus  Traincus." 
by  Bach ;  selections  from  Gluck*s  Orpheus,  and  "Ein 
Deutsches  Requiem,"  by  Job.  Brahms.  The  Cantata 
and  Reauiem  are  similar  in  form,  both  consisting 
principally  of  choruses  interspersed  and,  at  times, 
interwoven  with  solos,  and  founded  upon  scriptural 
texts.  It  is  not  uninteresting  to  compare  the  work 
written  in  1710  with  the  moc&rn  Requiem.  In  both 
there  is  visible  in  the  music  the  same  fidelity  to  the 
sentiments  expressed  in  the  texts ;  but  while  in  the 
one  the  voices  are  accompanied  only  by  the  plaint- 
ive tones  of  violas,  violoncellos  and  basses,  with  two 
flutes,  to  which  Robert  Franz  added  two  clarionets 
and  two  bassoons,  the  other  has  an  accompaniment 
of  a  full  modern  orchestra ;  in  the  one  we  have  a 
natural  ingenuity,  combined  with  that  easy,  flowing 
simplicity  of  style  so  characteristic  of  the  great 
master  Bach ;  in  the  other,  a  strong  individuality, 
united  with  an  immense  elaboration  of  detail ;  in 
both  we  find  much  deep  feeling  and  a  great  variety 
of  expression,  notwithstanding  the  apparently  som- 
bre subject.  The  Cantata  opens  witli  a  **  Sonatina** 
for  the  modified  orchestra,  which  Is  extremely  sweet 
and  tender,  and  of  subdued  tone.  The  first  chorus, 
in  canon  form,  '*  God's  time  is  the  best  and  surest,** 
breathes  a  spirit  of  perfect  tnist  and  cheerful  confi- 
dence. It  is  foIlowcKi  by  a  pathetic  tenor  air,  "  O, 
Lord,  so  teach  us  to  remember,**  which  leads  to  a 
Vivace  for  bass,  '^Come,  order  thy  house.**  The 
next  chorus  for  alto,  tenor  and  ba8s>  "  It  is  the  law 


Chioago,  Maboh  28.  It  was  not  my  inten^on,  in 
my  last  letter,  to  claim  for  Miss  Riv6  absolute  jiu- 
periority,  although  I  have  heard  this  done  l>y  ex- 
cellent musicians.  Here,  as  you  know,  I  give  my 
own  opinions  and  impressions,  which  in  the  present 
case  were :  that,  ih  point  of  refinement,  Essipoff  is 
perhaps  superior,  although  not  so  much  so  as  any 
one  would  suppose  who  had  not  heard  ihera  on  the 
same  pianos ;  while  in  point  of  breadth  and  vigor  of 
conception.  Miss  Riv6  is  decidedly  superior.    As  to 


of  old,  mnn.  thon  mu/>t  perish,**  possesses  immefisa 
power.  It  is  written  in  canon  form,  and  its  deep, 
nnnging  emotion  is  interrupted  by  a  chinros  of  the 
soprani,  "  Yea,  come,  my  Jesus,  come,"  of  which  the 
perfect  peace  and  contt'ut  forms  a  charming  contrast 
to  the  solemnity  of  the  first  theme ;  these  two  nr>o- 
tfves  alternate,  and  finally  the  movement  closes  with 
the  touching  strain  for  the  aoprani,gradnally  decreaa- 
iu":  in  St  r*»ngth  of  tone.  No.  6  is  »«n  air  for  the  alto 
ftiTI  of  pathos  and  resisrnntion  :  "To  thee,  O,  Fath- 
er-** No.  7,  an  air  for  bass :  "  This  dsy  shalt  thott 
lie  with  me  in  Paradise  ;**  this  is  a  florid  passage, 
which  necomf>anies  a  choral  of  beantifnl  e(K»ct  for 
the  alti :  "  With  peace  and  joy  shall  I  depart  ;**  tha 
solemn  strains  of  the  chnnis  mingling  with  the  roel* 
ody  until  *his  ceases,  and  the  choral  also  gradually 
dies  away,  brin^in^  out  into  full  relief  the  ioyons 
burst  of  the  hymn  of  prai^.  for  tbe  full  chorus : 
"  All  glory,  laud  and  priM!«e,*  which  enda  in  a  mag- 
nificent fhgue,  forming  the  elcHC  of  thb  poetical  and 
stirring  com  position.  Miss  Draadil  sanar  her  beau- 
tiful solo  with  deep  feeling.  Mr.  Henry  Brandei* 
was  less  successful  in  his  tenor  air,  while  Mr.  Stod- 
dart,  upon  whom  devolved  the  greater  part  of  tha 
soloe'  acquitted  himself  renoarkaUy  well. 

The  first  selection  from  Gluclfs  Orphettt  was  the 
grand  Scena  fnr  solo  and  chorus,  in  which  the  com- 
bined eflbrts  of  Miss  Drasdil,  the  really  good  chonis 
and  the  fine  orchestra  produced  a  highly  successful 
eflbct.  This  was  fol  !owed  by  the  **  Danoe  of  Happy 
Spirita,"  a  graceful  pfctora  of  peace  and  tranquil IS- 
ty,  and  tbe  famous  ''Air  of  Orphena"— "  I  have  lost 
my  Eurydlce,"  snog  by  Miss  Drasdil,  to  wliose  mel- 
low, sympathetic  voice  it  seemed  to  be  so  well  a* 
dapted.  The  Reoniem,  by  Brahms,  begins  in  aa 
exceedingly  simple,  thongb  noble  and  elevated  style 
with  tbe  words  **  Bleaaed  are  they  that  go  mourn- 
ing/* for  full  chorus,  and  is  set  off  by  many  beauti- 
ful passages,  which  arise  from  the  use  of  pleasing* 
harmonic  changes  and  the  introduction  of  old  hjrmns. 
With  the  words  **  Seed  in  sorrow,**  the  composer 
risen  to  stirring  and  even  picturesque  looe-pef  nting, 
though  it  is  nitber  too  long  drawn  out  This  de- 
scriptive form  is  continued  in  the  9d  ehoms,  begin- 
ning with  "  Behold,  all  flesh  is  grass."  but  grows 
weak  in  the  oooraa  of  a  rather  too  minota  aoateia- 
plation  of  the  text.  A  very  pleasant  iropreasioD  is 
made  at  the  words,  ''until  he  receives  the  rains  of 
the  morning  and  evening  showers,**  and  "  eternal 
gladness"  is  very  characteristically  described.  Tbe 
Uiird  movement,  "Lord,  make  me  to  know,"  is  intro- 
duced by  an  effective,  though  at  times  sentimental 
baritone  solo,  to  which  the  chorus  respond^),  sentence 
lor  sentence,  until  we  are  led  into  a  colossal  fugue, 
wonderful  as  an  ingeniona  masterpieee  in  counter 
point.  One  of  the  most  loTcly  parts  in  the  whole  1 1 
work  is  the  following  movement :  "  How  lovely  is 
thy  dwelling  t>laoe,"  for  chorus,  in  which  the  seoti> 
meats  of  longing  and  rejoicing  expressed  in  the  text 
find  a  fitting  and  harmonlona  expression  in  the  mu- 
sic Na  6,  "  Te  now  are  sorrowfol,"  lor  soprano 
solo,  with  choma^  holds  us  qwU-bound  with  ita 
charming  devel(H>ment  oi  the  touchinir  theme,  prin- 
cipally where  it  is  taken  up  in  an  idealised  and  com- 
forting form  by  the  tenors.-  ,Tbe  solo  is  beautifully 
interwoven  and  very  effective.  No.  6  is  decidedly 
the  grandest  of  all  the  movements,  and  in  its  triumph 
In  the  victory  over  death  forms  the  climax  to  tne 
work.  Of  great  effect  is  the  repetition  of  the  words, 
"  Grave,  where  is  thy  sting  f"  rising  in  tone  at  each 
repetition,  until  the  Fogue  "Lord,  tboa  art  worthy," 
brings  tbe  part  to  a  close. 

The  last  chorus.  No.  7.  "  Blessed  are  the  faithful." 
must  be  regarded  as  an  anti-dimax ;  still  the  happy 
peaceful  sentiment  pervading  its  tone  cannot  l>e  con- 
sidered inconsistent  with  tbe  state  of  mind  insf^red 
by  the  hearing  of  a  work  at  once  so  elevating  and 
sympathetic.  H.  D. 

—if MS.  Trade  lUv. 


um\  Corttspnl^ence. 
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BOSTON,    SATURDAY,    APRIL    14,    1877. 


Ueknique  there  is  Httle  to  choose.  Sometimes  I 
think  OII0  is  better ;  sotnetlmes  the  other.  And  fin- 
ally on  this  part  of  it,  I  offer  this  opinion  after 
hearing  them  both  in  something^  like  fifty  pieces. 
There  are  some  thin^  cnrloos  about  EssipofTs  play- 
ing. Why  Is  it,  I  would  ask  any  one  that  can  an- 
swer, that  while  she  fascinates  yon  so,  her  audiences 
do  not  increase?  Why  is  it  that  one  finds  oneself 
more  disposed  to  critlclxe  the  more  one  hears  her  t 
Mifts  Rivi  is  certainly  a  more  magnetic  player,  at 
least  in  the  opinion  of  most  of  my  scqnalntances. 
And  I  know  IW>m  experience  that  her  art  growa  on 
yon  as  you  hear  more  of  her.  To  bo  perfectly  hon- 
est about  it,  I  thiak  they  are  both  great  artists. 

Now  in  regard  to  Miss  RiT6*s  influence  in  elevat* 
ing  the  standard  of  piano  playing.  I  wish  to  ezplaiir 
a  little.    I  suppose  every  artist  that  plays  here  does 
something  to  raise  the  standard.     How  much,  de- 
pends about  equally  on  what  they  play,  how  they 
jltiy,  wktre,  9ifkd  before  ,h»w  manff.    Now  as  to  the 
what,  I  place  Miss  Biv6  ahead,  her  programmes  em- 
bracing  more  of  the  important  works  which  must  be 
brought  forward  by  such  artints  if  at  all.    Second, 
as  to  the  how,  she  certainly  plays  well  enough  not 
to  disgrace  the  works.    Her  tetthniqHe  is  immense, 
and  whatever  she  plays  she    plays    with    finish. 
Third,  she  has  played  in  all  the  musical  centres,  and 
fkr  besides.     At  the  end  of  the  season  Essipoff  will 
have  given  one  hundred  concerts;  Miss  Riv6  will 
then  have  given  nearly  three  hundred.    The  Riv4 
aadiences  will  average  larger,  very  much  larger,  I 
think,  owing  to  her  having  played  in  so  many  large 
concerts.    She  has  played  before  six  thousand  peo- 
ple in  this  city  in  one  week.    Besides  this,  as  I 
pointed  out  before,  she  has  gone  far  beyond  where 
EssipoiTs  manager  can  afford  to  take  her.    She  has 
played  as  fiar  up  in  Wisconsin  as  Ripoa,  and  as  far  out 
in  Iowa  as  Boone  (half  way  across  the  state.)    And 
in  all  these  places  she  plays  Beethoven,  Chopin, 
Schumann,  Mendelssohn,  and  Liszt.    In  Burlington, 
Iowa,  not  long  since,  she  had  two  Beeth6ven  sona- 
tas on  the  programme,  the  "  Appassionata'*  and 
that  in  E  flat,  op.  27.    There  was  a  largo  boarding- 
school  delegation  present  that  desired  her  to  change 
the  E-flat  Sonata  for  the  "  Moonlight."    But  as  she 
never  changes  numbers  on  her  programme  (except 
or  illness)  she  added  the  *'  MoonUght,**    Now  I  say 
that  an  artist  who  will  do  chia,  in  a  place  like  Bnr^ 
Hngton,  where  there  are  no  axes  to  grind,  and  at 
the  same  time  play  the  pieces  so  that  the  andience 
enjoy  them,  or  think  theifenjojf  them  (which  amounts 
to  the  same  thing),  is  doing  a  great  deal  to  elevate 
the  standard  of  piano  playing  in  this  country.    If 
anyone  else  is  doing  more,  I  would  taksilt  as  a  favor 
io  have  her  or  him  pointed  out  to  me.    In  other 
words,  my  observaUons  were  calculated  from  the 
meridian  of  Chicago,  and  not  from  ihat  of  Boston. 

The  Beethoven  Society  gave  Verdi's  "  Mansonl  ** 
Requiem  last  Thursday  night  in  Plymouth  church, 
with  Mr.  Eddy  at  the  organ.  The  solos  were  taken 
by  Mrs.  Thurston,  Miss  De  Pelgrom.  Mr.  Bergstein 
and  Mr.  Dexter.  In  my  opinion  Mr.  Bergstein 
oarried  off  the  honors.  The  tenor  went  dreadfully 
off  the  key,  and  Miss  De  Pelgrom  indulged  in  the 
modern  tremolo  infemaUf  made  by  vibrating  with  a 
lower  pitch,  which  io  concerted  music  has  a  pleas- 
ing influence  upon  the  harmony.  Some  of  her  voice 
it  very  fine  indeed.  Mrs.  Thurston  is  a  painstaking 
and  csrefnl  singer.  The  chorus  went  altogether 
better  than  at  the  previous  concert,  so  much  better 
as  to  make  the  present  performance  enjoyable,  aU 
though  it  still  lacka  in  purity  of  intonation,  sym- 
pathy of  voices,  and  finish  in  the  shading.  The  di- 
rector. Mr.  Wolfsohn,  has  worked  very  hard,  and  I 
had  no  idea  he  would  be  able  to  make  them  slog  so 
well.  Still  if  he  wish^  to  come  np  to  a  high  stan 
dard  of  choral  work,  it  will  be  necessary  to  adopt 


and  enforce  strict  rules  in  regard  to  attendance  at 
rehearsal.  In  my  opinion  their  training  is  radically 
defective  In  regnrd  to  securing  pure  intonation.  I 
do  net  see  how  striking  a  chord  false,  fifty  times,  Is 
going  to  bring  it  true,  ever.  Bat  the  Beethoven 
society  seems  to  rehearse  on  a  theory  of  this  kind. 
I  must  accord  them  another  credit,  and  that  is  that 
they  seem  to  have  learned  frdm  Dwighte  Journal  or 
some  other  paper,  that  they  have  a  leader,  and  at 
the  present  concert  they  watched  the  baton  relig- 
iously. Mr.  Eddy  did  his  part  splendidly, — at  least 
I  hope  he  did,  I  saw  nothing  wrong  about  tt^  As 
to  the  music,  I  can  only  say  that  it  has  a  grant  deal 
of  dramatic  force,  and  in  its  texture  seems  to  me 
much  like  scene-painting  (as  one  of  the  papers  here 
has  called  it)    I  heard  it  with  interest 

Mr.  Wolfsohn  is  about  to  commence  a  series  of 
eighteen  historical  piano  recitals.  They  sell  the 
programmes  at  50cts.  If  I  can  beg  a  copy  I  will 
send  you  one.  It  is  too  much  trouble  to  copy  them 
all  out. 

We  had  the  Ole  Boll  troope  last  week  with  Miss 
Thnrsby,  Miss  Martlnes,  Tom  "iw^^and  Mr.  S. 
Liebling  the  young  pianist  Of  coarse  I'nM  ^ot 
say  that  we  found  Ole  Bull  the  same  amiable  oltT 
fraud  as  ever.  Miss  Thnrsby  I  like  extremely,  all 
but  her  tremolo.  Miss  Martinez,  I  begin  to  like 
better  than  before.  They  say  she  is  really  improv- 
ing very  much.  Certainly  she  sang  delightfully  at 
these  concerts.  But  she  did  sing  "  O  mio  Fernan- 
do  "  again,  or  at  least  it  was  on  the  programme.  I 
would  almost  rather  hear  Bro.  Sankey  sing  "What 
shall  the  harvest  be  **  than  to  hear  "  O  mio  Fernan- 
do*'all  the  time. 

Mr.  S.  Liebling  is  a  younger  brother  of  onr  Mr. 
Liebling,  and  seems  to  be  a  very  fine  pianist  I 
hope  to  hear  him  again,  and  then  will  write  mere 
at  length. 

We  had  also  MIas  Emma  Abbott.  I  cannot  say  I 
was  disappointed  in  her  singing.  It  was  about  what 
I  expected.  The  voice  is  poor,  the  method  bad, 
and  the  artistic  conception  false.  For  some  reason 
I  cannot  say  thst  I  like  her  singing.  Her  clothes 
and  diamonds  were  very  fine.  I  never  begrudge 
praise  where  I  can  conscientiously  give  it. — ^On 
looking  it  over,  this  seems  a  little  severe.  Let  ns 
say  then,  that  Miss  Abbott  is  a  person  wlio  has 
worked  hard  to  ri^e,  and  Is  such  a  concert-singer  as 
will  please  many. 

A  set  of  Popular  C<moerts  at  26  cts.  admission, 
has  begun  at  Hershey  Hall.  The  programme  of 
the  first  one  was  the  following,  and  it  was  played 
beautifully. 

1.   TrioinE,  No.8 Mosart 

17S6-1791 
Allegro— Andante  KnialoiiO'>A1Ie([rro. 
Messrs.  H.  Clarence  Eddy,  W.  Fehl  and  M. 
Eichhelm. 
S.   a)  **  Tbe  Wanderer's  Nifrht  Sonfc,**  Op.  48. 

No.  6 Rnbln)«teiB 

1829— 
b)  *<  The  May  Bells  and  the  riowers,**  Op. 

68,  Ho.  8 Menni^lssohn 

1808  .184T 
Miss  Grace  A  Hilts  and  Mrs.  Sara  B.  Hershey. 

8.    TrioinD,  No.4 Hsvdn 

1738—1808 
Allegro— Andante-^Anegro  ma  doloe. 

4.   a>  *«  Bride  HeUs." TT. Boeckel 

6)  <' Tbe  Flower  Girl,** Bevignani 

MiM  Grace  A.  Hiltz. 
8.   Trio  inD,Op.70,  No.  1 Beethoven 

1770—1887 
Allegro  vivace  e  con  brio— Largo  assai  ed 
esprcMlvo- Presto. 

Meanwhile  I  am,      Yours, 

DSK  FBBTBCBUnrZ. 


heard.  It  is  full  of  fresh,  vital  themes  and  poetic  fan- 
cies, tbe  offspring  of  nothing  short  of  genius,  while  in 
point  of  instrumentation  it  is  a  miracle.  Uatt  is  par  eay 
eelUnee  *be  master  of  all  the  resources  of  modem  or* 
.chcstration.  What  the  earlier  composers  would  have  ac- 
complished with  ftuch  resources  cannot  be  told,  but  Raff 
has  the  means  and  tbe  »kill  to  make  a  marvellous  tone- 
picture  andXbat  he  has  done. 

The  Symphony  is  divided  into  three  parts ;  but  another 
is  obtained  by  subdividing  the  second  part,  so  that  there 
are  really  four  separate  movements  in  classical  form, 
llie  iirst  is  an  Allegro  entitled  "  Daytime— Impressions 
and  BmotloDs.**  Tbis  opens  boldly  with  a  phnme  for  tbe 
horn,  and  suggests  ratber  tban  Imltotes  the  thousand  snd 
one  sounds  wbicb  are  beard  by  the  lover  of  nature  in  tbe 
heart  of  the  forest.  Tbe  seeond  movement  is  entitled 
""TwUiitht.**  tt  b^ns  with  a  Reverie  Dai-go]  for  the 
strings,  broken  by  recitative  passages  for  horn  and  clar- 
inet, and  leads  finally  to  the  «J>aoce  of  Wood  Nynphs,'*— 
a  brief  and  beautifal  scbeno,  not  uuwortby  of  Mendels- 
sohn, of  whose  mu«Ic  we  are  reminded ;  not  that  this  is  in 
imitation  of  his  style,  but  because  the  narrow  vein  of 
fairy  muslo  was  well  nigii  e«banstetf  by  his  skill. 

The  third  part  (or  fourth  movement)  of  tbe  Symphony 
is  entitled  <'lAglit."  It  contains  threie  episode,  fliist: 
^  night  in  the  forest;  second:  •*  Tbe  entrance  and  depart- 
ure of  Fran  Holle  and  Wotan  ;*'  third :  '<  Tbe  break  of 
day,"  which  is  suggested  by  the  .Introduction  of  reminls- 
eenees  of  the  ftrst  movement  and  which  brings  the  sym- 
phony to  a  fitting  close. 

MlMUg^«;(!nent  we  hear  tb^nniat  ^piym^y  nf  ^fff^ 
in  the  forest,  brokedta«|4ifiill§  approach  of  the  wUd* 
hunt,  which  comos  rushing  by  and  whieh  is  heard  passing 
and  repassing  at  intervals  throughout  the  night,  untn 
Anally  the  tramp-tramp  of  the  wild  huntsman  dies  away 
in  the  distance  to  be  heard  no  more,  leaving  a  stUln«ss 
which  is  almost  oppressive,  until  there  comes  the  little 
breexe  which  is  felt  just  before  dawn,  and  ther,  with  full 
orchestra,  the  break  of  day. 

It  was  a  privilege  to  hear  such  a  woik,and  a  greater 
privilege  to  hear  such  a  performance  as  Mr.  Thoosas 
gave.  It  was  not  enough  to  perform  the  work  fluently 
and  correctly,  giving  due  heed  to  aU  the  diractions  of  the 
composer;  all  this  was  done  as  a  matter  of  course ;  and  in 
addition  to  a  careful  and  flnisbed  performance  there  was 
on  the  part  of  every  player  a  reflned  perception  of  the 
true  meantaig  of  each  phrase  of  the  music,  as  well  as  an 
accurate  conception  of  the  entire  work.  All  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Thomas  orchestra  are  mnsldans  as  well  as 
performers,  and  mueh  of  the  excellence  of  their  playing 
is  dne  to  this  fact. 

A.A.G. 


(Concluded  from  Vol.  xxzvt,  page  418.) 

Nbw  Tone,  Mauck  28.  The  second  part  of  the  pro- 
gramme contained  the  best  Symphony  [1?]  of  modem 
times,  one  of  the  very  few  which  are  worthy  to  go  down  to 
posterity  in  company  with  the  works  of  Beethoven  and  of 
Schumann.  This  is  the  **  Forest  **  Symphony,  the  *'  Im 
Walde  *'  of  Baff.  We  remember  some  four  or  Ave  per- 
formances of  this  work  in  New  York,  but  It  has  been 
played  by  no  means  so  frequently  as  it  deserves  to  be 


OnsKLiir,  G.,  Maboh  18.— Gberlln,  as  a  mualcal  centre, 
is  not  far  behind  many  of  her  larger,  and  Eastern  sis- 
ters, as  the  following  pragrammes  may  evidence. 

The  first  was  presented  at  the  flrat  weetlg  rehearsal  of 
the  Winter  term  of  the  Conservatory,  by  Ita  members. 
The  second  at  a  public  rehearsal  of  the  same. 

I. 

Sonata,  No.  8,  (3nd  and  8d  Movements) Motart 

Sonata,  Op.  10  No.  1  (Ist  Movement) Beethoven 

Song— «The  Wanderer/' Ftme% 

Mignon  and  Miircben.  Op.  41,  Nos.  2  and  3 Gade 

Sonata*  No.  16,  (Ist  Movement) Havdn 

Aria— '-Und  ob  dir  Wolke*'  from  "Der  Fraisohu^*' 

Weber 

Scherso  and  Hondo  from  Op.  S,  No.  S Beethoven 

Ballade  in  Aflat Chopin 

Duet— *<  Were  I  a  Birdling  Free," Schumann 

n. 

Overture  to  Magic  Flute  C4hdff) Hosart 

I>net-*«  With  cheerful  notes  ^* Millet 

SonaU  for  Piano  and  Violin,  No.  8,  (Ist  movement,) 
^  ^      ^  Mosart 

String  Quartet  In  G  mal Haydn 

Aria  from  Elijah— '<  It  is  enough,** Mendelssohn 

SplnnerUed  from  Wagner's  •*  Flying  Dntohman," 

Motet  for  ladles*  Tolees Mendelssohn 

Concerto  in  D,  for  Piano  and  Orohes Mosart 

2nd  and  3d  movements,  with  Cadenso  by 

Relnedke 
(The  numbers  of  the  Haydn  and  Mosart  Sonatas  are 
those  of  the  Lebert  Edition.) 

The  Mendelssohn  Quintette  Club  were  here  on  the  8ih 
of  Feb.,  and  very  kindly  gave  a  matinee  for  the  beneflt 
of  the  Conservatory  students,  at  which  the  following 
programme  was  pr«!sented : 

Overture  to  "  Preeiosa,** Weber 

Quartet,  Op.  18,  No.  1 Beethoven 

var.  Conoertantes  for  Piano  and  'Oello.Mendelssohn 
Quartet,  Op.  90,  No.  1,  (2nd  and  4th  movements,) 

Rubinstein 
The  programmeof  the  evening  was  a  varied  one,  such 
aa  ia  ordinarily  given,  but  not  what  we  had  really  hoped 
thaf  would  present  to  us.  It  ended  with  a  senseless  Pot- 
pourri. Perhaps  they  are  obliged  to  pUy  those  things, 
perhaps  not,  but  we  certainly  hope  they  will  bo  kind 
enough  to  leave  it  off  the  next  time.   The  Club  are  doing 
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a  good  work  In  awakening  a  desire  for  better  ma«lc,  but 
tbeir  reputation  is  strong  enough  to  oast  off  sack  works 
of  darkness.  Tbis  would  be  a  benefit,  and  a  pleasure  no 
doubt,  to  them.  A  man  eannot  habitually  dn  that  which 
Is  on  a  low  moral  plan  of  action  without  baring  his  mor- 
al sensibilities  blunted.  A  man  cannot  often  read  that 
wbioh  is  of  low  llteranr  merit  and  not  hare  the  edge  tak- 
en off  his  literary  conscience.  This  Is  an  acknowledged 
law  in  erery  thing,  and  truer  In  art,  in  music.  A  man 
eannot  continually  present  to  others  that  which  is  re- 
pugnant to  his  artlstio  feeling,  that  which  is  of  "  low 
order  in  Art,*'  without  baring  his  finer  perceptions  and 

feelings  oonmqpondingly  lowered.  ^  •  n 

C  o«  C/» 


BOSTON,    APRIL    14.    1877. 


The  Wagner  TteUTaL 

Mr.  Fryer^s  formidable  enterprise  has  eertainly 
succeeded  with  the  crowd,  in  Boston  no  less  than  in 
New  York.    For  the  week  ending  with  March  81, 
our  spacious  Boston  Theatre  was  crowded  erery 
night  (fire  times,)  and  more  than  crowded  at  the 
iMttiriiHi  nn  SatB'^^j     The  three  ojigcgamiveirifero 
not  of  "Wagner's  new  anTttTofoujfhly  Wagnerian 
period ;  they  are  not  representatire  of  the  system ; 
they  can  sUll  go  by  the  hame  of  "  O/Mrot,"  not 
*'Art-works  of  the  Future,"  not  "Dramatic  Actions ;" 
in  them  there  are  dainty  bits  occapionally  for  the 
unconrerted  who  still  hanker  after  the  flesh-pots  of 
Egypt.    Lohengrin  was  given  three  times,  Tann- 
kduMT  and  the  Flywg  DtUehnmm  each  once:*  all  in 
German,  by  German  singers  altogethtr,  with  an  an- 
precedently  large  and  splendid  orchestra  (for  an 
American  theatre),  and  all  with  a  downright  Ger- 
man strength  and  heartiness,  a  full  swing  and  in- 
tensity of  purpose  and  of  will,  which  went  far  to 
atone  for  many  imperfeef.ions  and  a  too  preraillng 
noisiness  and  coarseness,  wherein  "  Richard  is  him-, 
self  sgein  "  and  must  be  arraigned  as  instigator  and 
chief  sinner.    Credit  for  the  whole  success  Ip  surely 
due  to  no  one  more  largely  than  to  Herr  Adolfh 
NcvncDOBrr,  who  proved  himself  a  Conductor  of  ex- 
ceptional ability  and  energy,  inspiring  and  control- 
ling all  at  erery  point, 
I       Of  the  artists  in  the  chief  roles  one  was  a  star  of 
really  rare-lustre,  two  or  three  were  excellent,  the 
rest  from  fair  to  middling.    The  chorus  as  a  com- 
mon thing  was  coarse  and  often  out  of  tune.    Mme. 
Pafpbitbbix  was  the  "  star  **  aforesaid.     With  a  so- 
prano  voice  of  large  compass,  reroarlcable  rolume 
and  intensity,  with  rare  power  of  endurance,  and 
considerable  sweetness;    by  no  means  derotd  of 
sympathetic  charm  for  a  soprano  so  "  robnst "  (to 
borrow  a  term  commonly  applied  to  tenors) ;  throw- 
ing herself  into  each  part  with  UiW  ferror  and  siez- 
Ing  Its  individuality  by  a  sure  instinct, — she  united 
dignity  and  grace  of  person  and  of  manner,  partic- 
ularly fitting  her  for  queenly  characters  like  Elisa- 
beth and  Elsa.    She  Is  indeed  a  noble  singer,  a 
good  actress,  and  a  fine  figure  In  the  gorgeous  Wag- 
nerian tableaux. 

She  was  at  her  best  as  Elsa  In  the  Lohengrin,  by 
iWr  the  best  of  the  three  operas,  and  the  best  per 
formed  (at  least  as  we  heard  it  given  for  the  second 
time.)  So  far  u  y^  persuaded  (knowing  the  '*Nib- 
elnngen  Trilogy  only  by  multifarious  report  and 
hearsay,  and  by  study  of  its  theoretic  principles  of 
Art  and  of  the  strange  librettos  of  the  poet-compo- 
sei),  we  are  Inclined  to  regard  the  LohAtgrin,  musi- 
cally, as  the  highest  manifestation  Wagner*s  genius 
has  reached.  In  it  there  is  loftiness  of  purpose,  a 
purity  of  aspiration  which  commands  respect,  and 
there  Is  a  certain  nobility  and  oonrtlinass  of  style 
pervading  it  There  are  also  melodies  and  frag- 
ments of  melodies,  both  solo  and  concerted,  march- 
es and  ensembles,  which  take  the  general  ear,  be- 
longing to  the  old  foroiliar  dispensation,  and  which, 
together  with  the  blazing  pomp  and  splendor  of  ef- 
fect, constitute  Its  chief  hold  on  the  average  listen- 
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er.  Now  jnst  these  elements,  as  we  understand  it, 
are  quite  eliminated  and  discarded  from  the  full  blown 
systematic  "  Art-work  '*of  the  newness.  A  ceremo- 
nial pomp  and  blase  and  splendor,  an  intense  sonor- 
ity, thrilling  heralds'  trumpets  and  great  instru- 
ments of  brass,  crowded  harmonies  (by  no  means 
always  pure. — their  impurity  disguised'by  the  great 
gorgeous  coloring): — ^this,it  seems  to  os  Is  wherein 
lies  the  chiefest  strength  of  Wagner's  music  The 
high  coloring,  the  massive  instrumentation,  the  re- 
dundant, impure  harmony,  the  Intense  sonority  is 
so  persistent,  that  the  "  fairy  Fine-Ear  "  who  pre- 
sides over  the  cradles  of  the  Mosarts  and  the  Cho- 
plos,  would  either  find  It  unendurable,  or  lose  the 
exquisite  fine  sense  under  tht,  crnel,  long  exposure. 
As  rough  physical  labors  harden  the  skin,  and  some- 
times too  the  moral  and  nsthetle  consciousness,  so 
we  eannot  help  apprehending  a  serions  blunting  and 
demoralization  of  the  musical  sense,  the  **  ear,"  In 
the  young  generation  born  into  this  strange  phase 
of  what  Its  disciples  call  mnsical  *'  progress."  The 
sensitiveness  to  discord,  to  ngliness  In  tone-combi- 
nations,  seems  to  be  growing  less  and  less.  The 
yonn$i  fanatieo  per  laHueica  Is  "iron-clad."— But  It 
is  no  time  to  go  into  all  this  now. 

In  lakengrin,  another  element  of  charm  Is  found 
In  such  tender  love  scenes  (whence! n  melody  Is  not 
yet  discarded)  aethirfn  the  Bridal  Chamber  of  the 
second  net  Much  of  this  is  trnly  beautiful  and 
fine ;  and  it  was  finely  snng  both  by  Mme.  Pafpek- 
Bmc,  and  by  the  tenor,  WcRavNiiATn,  whose  Lohen- 
grin throughout  was  more  than  respectable. — ^Then 
there  comes  in  the  mystical  element.-— the  peculiar 
melodic  motive  and  erial  accompaniment  which  ap- 
pears in  the  dream  of  Elsa,  in  the  "  Swan  Song,** 
and  in  every  allusion  to  the  knight  and  to  the  Holy 
Grail.  This  has  a  certain  charm  for  a  time,  though 
we  confess  It  gradually  palls  upon  us.— Incidentally 
there  are  some  fine  touches,  we  may  say,  of  genius, 
which  transport  the  elaborate  artificial  work  for  the 
time  being  into  the  more  simple  world  of  true  im- 
aginative spontaneity.  Such  is  that  fresh  little 
scene  where  after  the  dark  and  brooding  night  scene 
of  Ortrud  and  Telramnnd.  and  of  Ortrnd  and  Elsa, 
warders  come  out  npon  the  battlements  and  an- 
nounce the  dawn  of  aay  with  singularly  blithe  and 
stirring  trumpet  strains.  And  again,  in  a  much 
grander  way,  at  the  gathering  of  the  clans  in  the 
beginning  of  the  last  act,  wliere  they  march  in  from 
various  quarters,  each  preceded  by  )ts  own  ringing 
corps  of  trumpeters,  and  the  stupendous  fortissimo 
of  tne  great  orchestra  binding  It  all  Into  one;  this 
would  be  indeed  glorious,  were  there  more  intervals 
ofrost  between  such  stentorian  appeals. — On  the 
other  hand  there  Is  a  deal  of  ugly  music,  such  as 
that  which  preludes  and  accompanies  the  evil  spir- 
its, Ortrud  and  her  huMbend,  and  much  that  is  dull 
and  tedious  in  their  long  ill  tempered  dialogue,  and 
also  in  all  that  precedes  the  climax  of  the  first  act 
The  Ortrud  of  Miss  Clasa  Pcbl  was  fair. —by  no 
means  equal  to  that  of  Annie  Cary ;  she  has  rich 
low  tones,  but  the  upper  voice  is  thin.  Herr  Paaus- 
sn,  the  Telramnnd,  is  a  restless  and  nnessy  act.or, 
but  has  a  powerful  bas.^  voice  which  he  n^es  well. 
^err  Blux,  as  the  Emperor,  appeared  to  fair  ad- 
vantage with  his  commanding  figure  and  his  telling 
baritone  roice. 

Tannh&ueer  pmred  tedious  In  comparison  with 
Lohengrin,  But  the  wonderful  spirit  and  precision 
with  which  the  well  known  Overture  was  played  set 
off  an  instantaneous  ele<  trie  battery  of  applause. 
The  Elizabeth  of  Mme.  Pappenheim  was  beautiful  in 
song  and  action,  while  Herr  Bischoft  was  but  ill  at 
ease  and  lost  In  the  part  of  Tannhftuser.  The  Ven- 
us grotto  scene  was  nare  of  scenic  charms,  and  with- 
out syrens,  though  Frau  Venus  sang  quite  well. — 
The  <me  new  thing  to  Boston  was  the  early  work, 
the  Paging  DutehMan.  This  has  a  trnly  fiiscinating 
story,  wlHch  is  its  chief  chsrm.  Moreover,  the  mu- 
sic, much  of  It,  might  be  anybody's — Marschner's, 
Donisettt'a,  Verdi's,  Meyerbeer's— ^belng  a  potpourri 
of  floating  melodic  commonplaces ;  and  yet,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  has  musical  monstrosities  and  coarse- 
ness— ^realisms,  we  suppose,  of  sailor  life — which 
could  be  only  Wagner's.  The  spinning  chorus,  and 
a  few  other  things,  have  charm.  On  the  whole  we 
fancy  this  was  the  opera  that  was  enjoyed  the  most. 
-—Next  week  Mr.  Fi^er  returns  with  even  stronger 
forces,  and  will  give  us  for  the  first  time  the  "  Wal- 
kiirle,"  In  some  sense  transporting  us  to  Bayreuth  t 
Also  Lohengrin^  and — Heaven  grant  they  do  it  well  I 
— FiDEUo,"  placed  here  in  curious  contrast  I 
— Whether  Wagnerism  is  to  live  on  as  a  new  Art, 
of  a  kind  not  precisely  mueical ;  or  whether,  like  a 
bad  dream  of  a  morbid  period,  it  is  to  cease  alto- 
gether from  the  memory  and  thought  of  mn^eal 
mankind,  is  what  time  only  can  determine. 


Harvard  Hmioal  Association. 

The  tenth  and  last  Symphony  Concert  of  the 
twelfth  season  took  place  on  Thursday  afternooUp 
March  29,  with  the  following  programme : 

1.    ICilltarr  Symphony,  In  G  (No.  11,  B 1.  of  Brelt- 

koprandHilrtel). Haydn 

Adaiflo;  Allegro—Allegretto— Minuet 
—Presto. 

9.   Tlolln  Conoerto,  In  D,  Op.  St Beethoren 

Allegro— Larrbetto— Rondo. 
Dr.  Leopold  Damrosch. 


1.  Orerture  to  Shakespeare's  <<  As  Ton  Like  Tt." 

laF,  Op.» J.  K.Falne 

Andante  espressiro— Allegnrrlvaoe. 

2.  Songs  with  Piano-forte: 

a.  An dIeBntfernte ICendelssohn 

b.  Relselied «« 

e.   Seimlrgegrllsst Schubert 

Gbaries  R.  Hayden. 
S.    Orerture :  *'  Becalmed  at  Sea  and  Prosperous 
Voyage/' Mendelasolm 

The  grand leature  of  the  programme  was  of  course 
the  Violin  Concerto  of  Beethoyen,  greatest  of  all 
works  In  this  kind,  and  equal  In  length  and  conse- 
quence to  a  great  Symphony.    For  once  we  heard 
the  fsAo2s  work,  In  all  three  morements;  riolinista 
here  for  a  long  time,  longer  than  these  Symphony 
Concerts  hare  been  in  existence,  hare  been  singu- 
larly shy  of  more  than  the  first  Allegro,  which  In- 
deed is  the  greatest  morement,  rery  long,  and  an 
exacting,  almost  an  exhausting  task  In  Itself.    It 
was  so  admirably  played  by  Dr.  DAMBoacR. — the 
distinguished  Conductor  of  the  Philharmonic  and 
the  Oratorio  Society  of  New  York,— as  to  make  It 
on  the  whole  the  most  memorable  item  of  this  win- 
ter's concerts.    He  has  not,  to  be  sure,  the  broad, 
large  tone  of  Joachim,  but  his  tone  Is  purity  itself, 
sweet,  musical,  finely  expresslre,  and  abaolulely 
true  in  Intonation  eren  to  the  highest  notes,  to  which 
this  music  often  soars  and  there  hangs  poised  like  a 
bird  half  lost  in  the  blue.    He  has  the  delicate  art 
too  of  modulating  the  tone  quality  and  color  In  an 
expresslre  manner.    The  whole  rendering  of  the 
piece  was  earnestly  and  thoughtfully  ooncelved  and 
studied  out,  and  though  so  subdued  and  free  from 
all  exaggeration  of  accent,  and  all  sentimentality, 
that  some  thought  It  cold,  it  was  to  us  fall  of  the 
truest,  finest  feeling  and  appreciation.    The  delicate 
beauties  of  the  LsrgheUo  were  exquisitely  brought 
out ;  and  the  Finale  (Rondo)  was  made  more  of  than 
we  hare  erer  heard  through  any  interpreter  except 
Joachim.    Dr.  Damrosch  played  an  elaborate  Ca- 
denta  of  his  own  In  each  of  the  three  morements, 
which  we  found  Ingenlons  and  interesting,  and  for 
the  most  part  true  to  th^  spirit  of  the  work  and 
wrought,  albeit  somewhat  fantastically,  out  of  Its 
own  fibre ;  at  all  erents  they  were  extremely  difil- 
cult,  especially  the  first  one,  and  displayed  his  rir- 
tnoslty  In  a  rery  brilliant  manner,  without  compro- 
mising the  artistic  loyalty  of  the  interpretation  as  a 
Whole.    Dr.  Damrosch,  alike  by  his  performance 
and  his  whole  appearance,  so  Intelligent,  refined  and 
artlat-like,  held  tlie   close  attention  of  erery  one 
from  the  first  note  to  the  last,  and  was  recalled  with 
great  warmth  of  applause.    Henceforth  his  appear- 
ance In  Boston  will  be  sure  of  a  warm  welcome. 

So  symphonic  a  Concerto  was  fitly  preceded  by 
one  of  the  light,  bright,  shorter  Symphonies,  of 
which  Father  Haydn  has  left  us  a  rich  store.  This 
one  In  G  Is  one  of  his  best  We  think  there  is  rea- 
son to  be  ftHind  in  it  to  justify  the  title  "  MiliUlre." 
When  the  Allegro  sets  in  after  the  few  bars  of  slow  in- 
troduction, with  that  bright  little  inotire  In  the  high 

notes  of  flute  and  oboe,  do  yon  not  think  of  "Wlien 
tho  little  fifer  hangs  his  head  ?  "  And  all  through 
the  morement  do  you  not  seem  to  see  the  gaily  uni- 
formed, trim  ranks  marching  off  at  quickstep  in  the 
dear  morning  sunshine  on  parade  ?  Simple  as  Its 
themes  are.  It  becomes  a  perfect  work  of  unpreten- 
tious Art  in  their  derelopment,  and  altogether  fas- 
cinating. The  slower,  statelier  morement  of  the 
AUegreiio,  too,  is  truly  military,  ceremonial  and 
grandiose,— not  to  speak  of  the  great  crash  and  cli- 
max suggestire  of  battle  In  the  midst  of  it.  And  in 
the  graceful  Minuet  and  Trio,  and  in  the  Presto,  we 
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hftye  the  recrettions  of  the  camp,  the  buoyant,  care- 
less  soldier  life.  The  Symphony  for  the 'most  part 
was  well  played,  though  there  was  an  unwonted 
roughness  and  an  uncertainty  of  pitch  sometimes  in 
some  of  the  wind  instruments,  which  we  could  only 
account  for  on  the  supposition  that  they  had  l)e- 
come  exhausted  and  demoraliKed  by  a  wliole  week's 
unstinted  blow-out  in  those  Wagner  Operas  t 

Mr.  Paine's  fresh  and  charming  Overture  suffered 
somewhat  from  the  same  cause,  as  well  as  insuffi- 
cient rehear^l,  but  was  eyidenlly  much  enjoyed. 
Mr.  Hatdkn's  tenor  voice  has  gained  in  power  and 
has  improved  in  quality,  and  was  heard  to  advan- 
tage in  the  great  ball.  He  sang  the  simple  cantab- 
ile  song  of  Mendelssohn  "  To  the  Absent  One,"  very 
sweetly  in  a  refined,  expressive  style.  The  "Reise- 
lied,"  with  its  hurried  wild  accompaniment,  (in 
which  the  horseman,  riding  through  the  woods  in 
the  windy  night,  lets  '*  Fancy  outstrip  his  courser" 
and  dreams  of  reaching  his  beloved's  home,  and  of 
the  tender  passionate  reception,  until  suddenly  the 
sense  of  reality  returns,  and,  as  the  wind  howls 
through  the  thicket,  he  hears  an  **  <Md  oak  "  say : 
"  Where  now,  thou  heedless  rider  ?  Thy  dream 
hath  led  thee  astray  T)  was  more  exciting,  and  giv- 
en with  much  dramatic  force.  Schnbert's  "Set 
mirgegrttsst"  has  become  a  little  hacknied,  while 
its  resUess  alternation  of  key  renders  the  impression 
not  entirely  satistiactory.  It  was  sung  with  feeling ; 
though  the  voice  sometimes  swerved  from  pitch. 
The  accompaniments  were  plaved  by  Mr.  IhiBSCu 
Mendelssohn's  "  Meeresstille '  Overture  sounded 
best  of  the  orchestral  pieces,  and  with  Its  jubilant 
termination,  representing  the  good  ship  coming 
saf«*ly  and  proudly  into  port  with  colors  flyings 
amid  signal  gune  and  trumpets,  formed  a  fit  conclu- 
sion to  a  series  of  noble  concerts. 

This  twelfth  season,  we  may  safely  say,  has  giv- 
en unusual  gratification  in  nearly  every  numl)er  of 
its  ten  programmes,  although  they  have  offered  com- 
paratively little  that  was  altogether  new,  yet  much 
that  has  been  heard  too  seldom  here,  and  o^  of  a 
pure  and  sterling  character.  The  concerts  will  un- 
doubtedly go  on  another  season,  for  it  is  no  small 
encouragement  to  have  come  through  a  season  like 
the  past,  disastrous  to  moat  concert  enterprises, 
without  pecuniary  Joss.  These  concerts  were  de- 
signed for  permanence,  and  therefore  the  elements 
of  permanence,  rather  than  sensational  novelties  and 
fasuions  of  a  day,  have-been  chiefly  studied  in  their 
programmes. 

fiindel  and  Haydn  Sodaty. 

Handel  is  indeed  refreshing  after  a  whole  week 

of  Wagner.      And  "Joshua,"  though  not  to  be 

ranked  with  his  two  greatest  oratorios,  "  Messiah  " 

and  "  Israel  in  Egypt,"  yet  has  all  the  Handelian 

traits,  in  nearly  all  the  choruses  and  several  of  the 

Airs,  in  full  perfection ;  nor  is  the  Handelian  inspi 

ration  wanting.    Coupling  these  recommendations 

with  Its  comparative  unfamiliarity — since  we  have 

heard  it  only  once  beibre — ^it  becomes  just  now,  to 

the  experienced  concert-goer,  more  attractive  than 

its  more  colossal  brethren;  it  is  not  always  the 
highest  mountain  that  we  care  to  climb ;  a  change 
of  view  is  sometimes  more  to  us  than  height. 

We  confess  to  a  keen  enjoyment  of  JoMhta  on 
the  evening  of  Easter  Sunday.  And  that  in  spite 
of  the  tact  that  the  performance  was  not  on  the 
whole  so  good  as  that  of  last  year ;  for  frequently 
the  chorus  faltered  in  attack,  so  that,  as  the  parts 
came  severally  in,  a  few  notes  of  the  phrase,  the 
theme,  were  past  before  you  heard  a  sonnd.  Then 
too— probably  a  result  again  of  the  Wagnerian  dis- 
sipation,— ^the  orchestra  was  often  coarjM  and  care- 
less. "  See  the  Conquering  Hero."  to  be  sure,  went 
splendidly,  for  that  sings  itself,  as  tli»  boy  said 
when  he  whistled,  and  with  such  a  RUMf^  of  instru- 
ments and  voices,  with  the  contrasts  of  ^figprano  and 
full  chorus,  and  great  Organ  too,  it  did  stir  the 
bload.  Some  of  tue  other  choruses  were  made  re- 
markably expressive.  And  how  beautiful,  how 
grand,  how  graphic,  many  of  them  are  I  Take  for 
grandeur  and  for  richneiis  of  motives,  interwoven 
with  supreme  contrapuntal  mastery,  the  opening 
one :  "  Ye  Sons  of  Israel ; "  how  effectively  comes 
in  the  later  subject :  '*  In  Gilgal,  and  on  Jordan's 
banks  proclaim  I "  For  grandeur  too,  and  for  vivid 
graphic  imagery, — figures  set  in  tones  as  positive 
and  solid  as  they  could  be  in  stone^the  Chorus 
'*  To  long  posterity  we  here  record  "— to-wit,  the 
passage  of  the  Jordan.  So  too, "  Glory  to  God  I  . 
the  ponderous  min  fidls,  ...  the  nations  tremble, 
.  .  .  tempests  roar,"  eta ;  and  "Hall,  mighty  Joah- 


na,"  which  gives  such  a  sense  of  undying  tradition 
at  the  words :  "  Our  childrens'  children  shall  re- 
hearse," while  the  fugue  becomes  quite  monumental 
at  the  thought :  "  And  grateful  marbles  raise."  The 
^impfy  martial  and  heroic  choruses  are  all  quite 
stirring,  much  in  the  vein  of  Juda»  MaceahiBtt^  Y*yt 
gentle  beauty  and  deep,  quiet  sentiment  we  may 
name  such  choruses  as :  "  How  soon  our  tow'rlng 
hopes  are  crossed  t "  and  "  For  all  these  mercies." 

There  was  much  to  praise  in  the  solo  singing,  and 
and  there  was  some  that  was  Inadequate.  Pretty 
Miss  Thuesbt,  so  fresh  and  natural,  with  the  fresh, 
sweet  Voice, — her  first  appearance  in  Oratorio — 
sang  the  music  of  Achsa  (much  of  it,  however,  was 
omitted)  very  beautifully  and  with  artistic,  true  ex- 
pression, although  she  did  not  seem  to  be  in  perfect 
nealth,  and  did  not  put  so  much  of  life  into  her  song 
as  we  have  heard  her  sometimes.  This  last  remark, 
however,  cannot  apply  to  her  -"  Oh,  had  I  Jnbal's 
Lyre,"  which  was  splendidly  delivered.  "  Hark  I 
'tis  the  linnet "  too  wss  charmingly  sung,  just  suit- 
ing her  liquid,  bird-like  voice.  Miss  Adxlaide 
PBII.UPPS  was  thoroughly  the  artist,  ripe  and  true, 
in  the  melodies  of  Othniel.  "  Place  danger  around 
roe  "  was  superbly  sung.  -  And  the  Duet  with  Achsa 
was  beautifully  done.  Mr.  Maas.  the'  tenor,  sang 
with  sweet  voice  and  refined  taste,  but  seemed  to 
have  a  cold  and  lack  weight  and  resonance  for  songs 
of  the  heroic  ouidity  of  Joshua.  Mr.  WniTErvT,  our 
grand  basso,  aid  not  a  few  things  grandly,  vet  he 
was  not  at  his  best,  singing  at  times  so  loud  that  the 
subdued  but  quite  important  accompaniment  was 
lost  "  Shall  I  in  Mamre's  fertile  plain  "  was  given 
with  a  sustained  and  noble  g^vity,  on  his  pnrt ; 
but  the  flowing  chords  of  the  accompaniment,  quite 
as  cantabile  as  the  voice  part,  were  played  in  so 
Mtaeeafo,  or  detached  a  manner,  as  to  mar  the  effect 
of  the  music  as  a  whole.  (This  same  slaeeain  habit 
of  the  strings  was  also  annoyingly  perceptible  in 
many  roulade  passages  accompanying  the  choruses. 
We  believe  it  is  the  rule  in  orchestraa  to  play  in  this 
way  when  there  is  no  mark  to  the  contrary ;  but 
should  not  such  deformities  be  carefully  provided 
against  ?) — We  have  no  doubt,  most  of  the  short- 
comings In  the  chorus  singing  were  due  to  the  hur- 
ried and  distracting  preparation  of  so  many  things 
for  the  Triennial  Festival  in  May. — Julius  Rietc, 
whose  additional  accompaniments  were  used,  does 
not  seem  to  have  done  all  that  he  might  have  done 
by  a  great  deal  to  make  the  work  comfortably  oom- 
plete ;  many  of  the  Arias  still  shiver  thinly  clad. 

Concerts  Vnaanoniioed. 

Thk  Ckoilia,  our  choicest  and  almost  our  young- 
est chorus  of  mixed  voices,  gave  its  second  concerts 
(the  same  programme  twice).  In  Hortlcultara!  Hall* 
on  the  evenings  of  March  19  and  22,  Mr.  B.  J.  Lang 

Director.  The  high  degree  of  perfection  in  their 
singing  at  their  first  concert  surprised  and  delighted 
us ;  this  time,  though  the  programme  was  hardly  so 
interesting  as  the  first  one,  the  execution  seemed  to 
us  equally,  if  not  even  more  successrul.  The  con- 
cert opened  very  fitly  with  a  Choral  by  Bach,  from 
the  Passion  music — used  there  several  times  witli 
different  harmony  :t-"  Acknowledge  roe,  my  keep- 
er," which  was  sung  without  aocompaniment,  in  a 
very  chaste,  pure  style,  with  excellent  balance  and 
distinct  though  blended  movement  of  the  four  parts. 
Then  came  the  96th  Psalm  by  Mendelssohn — for 
solos,  (Mrs.  Gko.  K.  Hoopbb.  Mrs.  L.  S.  Ipskm,  and 
Mr.  Chas.  R.  Hatdkn)  and  Chorus.  This  too  was 
sung  very  finely,  particularly  the  grandly  impres- 
sive chorus :  '*  For  His  is  the  Sea,"  and  the  serious 
minor  chorus  with  solo  at  the  close.  A  couple  of 
part-songs  by  Dnerrner  ('*  Morning  Wanderings," 
and  *'  This  Love  is  much  like  the  Wind,")  made  a 
finesh  and  pleasant  impression,  being  sung  with  spir- 
it and  precision,  as  did  also  Schumann's  quaint  part- 
son^  "  The  Sn.ith."  To  save  the  voice  pf  Miss  £. 
A.  HiTUPBaxT,  who  wap  suffering  under  a  cold,  and 
had  a  more  important  task  before  her,  Mr.  Hayden 
sang  to  great  acc«  ptance,  Mendelssohn's  "  Anf  Flii- 
geln  des  Gesangf*s^  and  that  dashing  song  by  Rubin- 
stein :  '<  Auf  dein  Wohl  trink*  ich/Maria." 

One  of  the  most  novel  and  delightful  features  of 
the  concert  was  the  singing  by  Mrs.  Ipsen  of  a  num- 
ber of  her  native  Danisn  songs.  There  was  some- 
thing very  fresh  and  naive  in  the  melodies  them- 
selves, and  they  were  beautifully  sung  in  a  rich  and 
musical  contralto  voice.^The  last  aiid  principal 
piece  of  the  evening,  Max  Bmch's  "  Fair  Ellen" 
("  SMn  EtUfT),  was  an  agreeable  surprise  to  u«. 
\¥e  had  hardly  hoj^ht  that  the  siege  of  Luckiiow, 
and  the  Scotch  maiden  who  heara  the  rescuing 
Highlanders  appioiching  from  afar,  with  snatches 
of  the  old  tnn« :  **  The  Campbells  are  coming,"  con- 


tinually recurring  In  the  music,  could  be  musically 
made  so  interesting.  But  it  is  full  of  fresh,  eflfiect- 
ive  melody  and  harmony,  and  graphic  accompani- 
ments finely  played  by  Mr.  Lang.  Miss  Humphrey, 
In  spite  of  her  cold,  sang  the  soprano  solos  with, 
great  charm  and  animation,  and  Dr.  £.  C.  Bnllard, 
the  Lord  Edward  of  the  dialogue,  did  his  part  in  the 
most  satisfactory  manner. 

On  Friday  afternoon,  March  19»  at  the  house  of  Mrs.  J. 

H.  Dlz»  Hotel  Pelham,  we  enj<^fed  the  privilege,  with 

some  soores  of  invited  guests,  of  listening  to  some  plane 

music  by  a  few  of  tlie  pupils  of  Mr.  Huoo  Lbohhasd. 

We  do  not  suppose  that  we  are  at  liberty  to  mention 

names,  but  here  Is  what  dU  VkffenmtuuUm  gave  na  to 

hear: 
1.   First  Movement,  from  Hungarian  Divertisie- 

ment,  4hands, Schubert 

9      ia.**  Brinnerunff*'  op.  6,  No.  10, Frans 

*'     ib.  "*  SUlle  Sleherhett,*'  op.  10,  No.  2 "« 

8.  First  Movement,  f r.  Concerto  A  mIn.. .  Schumann 
(Orchestral  aaoompaniment  for  a  second  piano). 

M  ( a.  Valse,  B  flat  major Raff 

*-  16.  Btude.  Dflatni^or .'tHflller 

5.  Variations  Serleuses Ifendelssohn 

0.  First  Movement,  from  Sonata  B  flat  ma  J . .  .Haydn 

7.  Concerto,  F  minor, Chopin 

(Orcheatral  aocompaniment  for  a  seeond  piano). 

S.  Song.   <*  Der  arme  Peter^ Sohumaan 

9.  Largo  and  Scheno,  fTom  Senate  A  major,  op.  8, 

No.  S Beethoven 

10.  Capricelo,  op.  16,  No.  S Mendelesohn 

11.  Two  Btodes,  Nos.  8  and  12,  op.  70 MoaclMdes 

f*      ( a.  Prelude  and  Fugue,  B  flat  minor Bach 

"*     (b.  Two  Etudes  of  op.  10,  book  1 Chopin 

And  how  well  they  nve  It  I  It  was  att  good;  but  we 
cannot  speak  of  all,  for  memory  faila  us,  postponing  the 
record  to  ik>  late  a  date.  IkidU  prinMt  was  the  f  ralland 
delicate  looking  girl,  who  played  the  movement  from 
Schumann's  Concerto,  and  played  It  not  only  with  fin- 
ished technique  and  refined  taste,  but  even  vrith  a  poetic 
Insight  Into  its  meaning,  which  at  least  sugvested  the  i^ 
dea  of  genius.  It  was  she,  too,  who  played  the  Prelude 
and  Fu|(ue  of  Bach  and  the  Etudes  by  Chopin,  with 
which  the  entertainment  closed,  only  confirming  the 
same  fine  ImprMsion.  Another  played  the  F-minor  Oon- 
eerto  of  Chopin,  in  a  correct  and  even  siyle,  to  whioh  one 
could  listen  with  pleasure  even  after  the  consummate  ren- 
dering we  had  lust  heard  in  the  Music  Hall.  The  Fario- 
ttoM  SerUu9M  by  llondelsaohn  was  Indeed  a  serious  task, 
but  the  one  to  whom  it  was  assigned  aeqoltted  herseir 
well  In  it.  It  was  a  child,  apparently,  who  pitted  the 
Value  by  Ralf  and  the  Etude  ny  Hiller,  but  there  was  an 
elastic  vitality  of  touch,  and  an  entirely  clean  and  fluent 
execution,  which  showed  a  moslcal  nature  not  ron  to 
waste  through  any  idle  sentimentality  and  **  playing  by 
ear."  Others  we  should  mention,  but  both  space  and 
memory  fail.  Tbe  singing  was  by  Mr.  Schlesinger,  and  it 
was  excellent.  This  really  artistic  exhibition  proved  that 
Mr.  I>onhard,  whose  111  nealth  has  deprived  us  of  the 
old  pleasnre  of  hearing  him  in  pablie^— we  trust  only  for 
a  season— knows  how  and  has  the  faculty  to  iMdt. 


i  ft  % 


A  **  Wagner  Lexiocm.'' 

Among  the  announcements  of  new  books  in  Leip- 
zig, appeara :  "  EIn  Waqvch  Lkzicow:  Wdrterboch 
der  Unhdftlchkelt,  enthaltend  gp*obe,  gehflsslge  u. 

verlftumderische  AusdrQcke,  so  da  gegen  den  Meis- 
Tca  RiCRAED  Waonkb,  seine  Werke  und  seine  An- 
h&nger,  von  den  Feinden  und  Spottern  gebrancht 
worden  sind.  Zur  Gemriths-Ergdtzungin  musslgen 
Stunden  gesammelt  von  W.  TAPPKRt.    Pr.  1  M." 

Mr.  H.  T.  Fink,  in  the  London  Muncd  Record,  a 
thorough  going  Wagner  organ,  translates  this  title 
as  follows :  "  A  Wagner  Lexicon  or  Dictionary  of 
Impoliteness,  containing  coars^,  insulting,  spiteful 
ana  calumnious  expressions,  which  have  oeen  used 
against  R.  Wagner,  his  works,  and  his  foUowdrs,  by 
enemies  and  scoffers,"  and  thus  proceeds  to  describe 
its  contents : 

The  list  is  by  no  means  complete,  as  we  ourselves 
have  within  the  last  two  or  three  years  come  across 
a  number  of  expressions  deserving  a  place  in  the 
"  Lexicon."  It  would  als«)  have  been  less  sensation- 
al, though  more  useful,  if  the  reason  for  censure  had 
been  more  frequently  Indicated.  But  as  far  as  it 
goes,  the  "  Lexicon  "  is  a  curious  study  of  human 
nature,  and  of  German  journalism  in  particular. 
Lil>erty  of  the  press  in  political  matters  is  a  hoon 
not  yet  granted  to  the  Germans,  their  late  efforts  to 
secure  it  having  again  proved  unsuccessful;  but 
they  make  amends  by  allowing  themselves  greater 
liberties  in  other  matters.  AU  the  personal  vitu- 
perations and  anathemas  which  they  would  like  to 
nurl  against  political  adversaries  are  thus  reserved 
for  some  literary  man  or  artist  whose  character  or 
principles  they  do  not  admire.  Some  of  the  expres- 
sions used  literary  propriety  forbids  our  quoting  in 
an  English  paper,  while  some  of  the  most  character- 
istic ones,  as  "Katzenjammer,"  **  Mondkalb,"  "Gan- 
semarsch,"  "  Ohrenzerreissend,**  are  not  translata- 
ble. On  the  other  hand,  some  of  those  coming  un- 
der the  head  of  sarcastic  are  not  bad.  Thus  a  Ber- 
lin paper  announced  that  "the  manager  of  the  roydl 
opera  has  published  the  following  notice ;  'Nobody 
|4  compelled  the  hear  the  "  Meistersingor  "  twice,  as 
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Cftpital  punishment  has  been  abolished.'  **  In  yiew 
of  the  opinion  of  the  merits  of  Mendelssohn  ex 
pressed  In  Wagoner's  "Judaism  in  Music,"  It  is  inter- 
esting to  know  that  Mendelssohn  in  return  consid- 
ered Warner  but  r  "  tolented  dileUanU,"  So  R. 
Schumann,  in  a  letter  dated  1858,  wrote,  "  Wagner 
is,  if  I  may  express  myself  briefly,  not  a  good  mu- 
sician ;  he  is  deficient  in  the  sense  for  form  apd  eu- 
phony." The  "  gentlemen  of  the  press "  hare  ex- 
hausted their  ingenuity  in  inventing  complimentary 
pet  names  for  "His  Majesty  Richard  the  First,"  the 
'*  infallible  music  pope,"  and  *'  schah  of  Hayrenth." 
He  has  been  called  a  "charlatan,"  "ruffian,"  ^'en/afU 
terrible,*'  "  fool,"  "  musical  Heliogabalus,"  "swafiow- 
er  of  Jews,"  ditto  of  Frenchmen,  "musical  Laasalle," 
"  musical  Makart,"  "  mipruabU  Bavarois,**  "  Bava- 
rian lunatic,"  "  song  murderer,"  "  plagiarist  of  Ber- 
lioz," "  Saxon  schoolmaster,"  "  Richard  the  Great," 
"  Tbersltes,"  "  vandal  of  art,"  "  Don  Quixote,"  "  mu- 
sieal  Munchausen,"  etc.  Who  is  not  reminded  of 
Dr.  Johnson  and  the  fishworoan  7  The  works  fare 
no  better  than  the  man.  The  Berlin  Echo  speaks 
of  "  Richard  Wagner^s  great  tragic  bombastic  opera 
'  Rienzi,'  this  operatic  monstrosity."  According  to 
another  paper  the  overture  to  the  "  Flying  Dutch- 
man "  Is  an  infernal  racket  (H^^lenspektakeL)  Ac- 
cording to  Fetis,  "  Lohengrin  "  Is  a  chaos  of  com- 
bined sensations  of  sound;  while  an  Italian  critic 
thinks  that  such  "  alafebraic  harmonies  "  can  at  most 
give  satibf action  In  Qermany.  The  "Meisterslnger" 
Is  a  "  dramatlco-musical  humbug,"  and  the  effects  of 
this  opera  on  the  bearer  are  "  most  terrible  ennui, 
coupled  with  feelings  of  physical  torture."  "  Tris- 
tan und  Isolde  **  Is  a  "  higher  cat  music,"  "sonorous 
monotony,"  and  "psychological  lumber-room." 
Florentine  found  that  the  effect  of  the  overture  to 
the  "  FljTing  Dutchman  "  was  to  make  him  sea  sick, 
and  Hanslick  discovered  the  same  effect  to  follow 
the  reading  of  the  poem  of  "  Rheingold."  Finally, 
regarding  the  "  Kaisermarsch,"  H.  Dorn  says,  "the 
barbarous  coarseness  of  this  latest  Wagner  eruption 
we  cannot  characterize  as  anything  but  an  Insult 
to  the  roa|e«sty  of  the  German  emperor."  At  the  end 
of  the  "  Lexicon,"  under  the  head  of  "  ZukunfUmu- 
sik,"  a  full  account  is  given  of  the  origin  of  the  ex- 
pression, "  music  of  the  future." 


Phtladvlpbia.  Mr.  M.  H.  Cross's  Madrigal  Club, 
consisting,  in  a  musical  sense,  of  the  elite  of  "  The 
Cecilian  *  and  "  The  Orpheus  Club,"  announces  a 
concert  for  Saturday  evening  next,  at  Musical  Fund 
Hall.  Appended  to  the  daintily-printed  programme 
is  a  short  account  of  the  Madrigal,  a  species  of  com- 
position in  which  there  may  truly  be  said  to  be  an 
English  school.  The  selections  include  works  by 
Dowland  (1597),  Moriey  (1694)  and  Ford  (1606). 
Calcott,  Webbe  and  Stevens  are  also  represented. 
Besldos  these  we  have  Mendelssohn's  "  Yale  of 
Rest,"  Smart's  "  SUra  of  the  Summer  Night,"  Hat- 
ton's  "Ballad  of  the  Weaver"  and  MacFarren's  "You 
stole  my  love."  The  Madrigal  Club  has  already 
achieved  quite  an  enviable  fame.  The  taste  and 
knowledge  of  its  leader,  and  the  loving  care  with 
which  its  members  have  devotet*  ^emseives  to  their 
chosen  work,  has  greatly  helped  to  educate  our  au- 
diences in  regard  to  many  beautiful  part-songs, 
which,  until  recently,  were  quite  unknown  outside 
of  the  little  circle  of  intelligent  mufiic  lovers  who 
had  made  them  objects  of  especial  study.— iPventny 
Bidleiin,  March  14. 

On  Saturday  evening  the  fifth  classical  Soiree  of 
Mr.  Charles  ll.  Jarvis  took  place,  and,  although  a 
very  varied  and  difficult  protrramme  was  presented, 
it  was  successfully  interpreted.  The  first  number 
pliiyed  was  the  "Fantasia*  in  C  Major,"  by  Schubert, 
a  beautifnl  composition,  irregular,  but  thoroughly 
Schubert-like.  Mr.  Jarvis's  playing  was  compre- 
hensive, and  he  grasped  its  difficulties  with  ease,  as 
in  tlie  **  Yariatifins,"  by  Mendelssohn.  His  tech- 
nique was  simply  perfect,  and  the  exquisite  motive 
with  its  geacetul  and  sad  arabesques  was  fairly  rip- 

})led  off.  A  Duo  for  Yfola  and  Piano,  by  Schumann, 
oHowed,  and  then  Mr.  Jarvis  gave  some  Chopin  Pre- 
ludes and  Etudes,  and  rendered  them  finely,  partic- 
ularly the  familiar  one  in  'C  shar]»  minor,  and,  in 
fact,  the  delicate  way  in  which  he  handled  them  all 
deserved  the  applause  which  he  received.  Mr.  Gas- 
tel  sang  a  very  dramatic  Aria,  by  MacFarren,  rath- 
er tamely,  but  afterwards  grave  two  Schubert 
Lieder  in 'fine  voice.  A  grand  Duo,  the  joint  com- 
position of  Mendelssohn  and  Moscheles,  finished  this 
really  excellent  concert,  and  was  played  with  much 
spirit  by  Messrs.  Jarvis  and  Warner.  The  next  and 
last  Soir6e  Is  to  take  place  on  April  14th.— 76idL, 
March  26. 


iLLTXors  AcAnRMT  OP  Music.  We  have  received 
several  programmes  of  Recitals  given  in  the  Chapel 
of  the  Illinois  Female  College,  Jacksonville,  III. 
One  of  these  is  classical  and  worth  making  note  of: 

1.    Piano  Duet— Overture,  Hebriden . . .  Mendelssohn 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wimmerstedt. 
X   Vooal  Duet-*'  I  would  that  my  love," 

Mendelssohn 
Misses  Alice  Broadwell  and  Virginia  Rntledfce. 

8.  Piano  Solos,    a,  Fugue  in  G  Mi^or;  ft.  Gavotte 

In  O  Minor Bach 

Mr.  Wimmerstedt. 

4.  Song—"  O  bad  I  Jubal**  lyre,"  (Josbua). . Handel 

Miss  Leia  Ml  near. 

5.  Piano  Dnet-^Minnetto  in  O  Malor . . .  Haydn 

Misses  Mary  HenderM>n  and  May  Short. 

6«    Sons— "  Adelaide," Beetboven 

Mtss  Carrie  Dobyns. 
7.   Piano  Solo— Adagio  and  Allegretto  from 

Promecheas Beetboven 

Miss  Annie  Smith, 
a     a^^^m^        i  «•  I^ii^  "i*d  Maiden,  (Flute  Ob.)Spohr 

».   Bonta.—  } ft.  wild  Rosebud Schubert 

Miss  Eugenia  Hinricbaen. 

9.  Duet  for  Violin  and  Piano,  Sonata  in  O  Malor, 

Moaeart 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wimmerstedt. 

1^   Scmg— Aims  Mot Chopim 

Miss  Kate  Smith 
11.   Piano  Solo— Sonata  in  C  minor,  Op.  35. . ..Dnssek 

Miss  Mary  Ooucher. 
IS.   Vocal  8oh>—Scena  and  Prayer  from  Freyarfautsi 

Weber 
Mrs.  Wimmerstedt. 
IS.   Piano  Solos— a»  Slumber  Song;  5,  Rnntinit 

SoDg : ....Sohnmann 

Mr.  Wimmerstedt. 

14.  Song— Woodland  Dialogue Schumann 

Miss  Vlrji^lnia  Rutledi;e. 

15.  Overture  for  Piano,  Flats  and  Violin,  Iphlfrenle 

In  Auiide Oluck 

Music  Faculty,  assisted  by  Prof.  J.  B. 
Smith. 

y^       The  Chicago  Hnsieal  Coll^^ 

This  institution— or  the  Chicago  Academy  of  Mu- 
sic, of  which  It  Is  the  direct  and  legitimate  succes- 
sor— ^la  the  oldest  school  of  musical  culture  in  the 
West,  and  enjoys  a  reputation  second  to  no  other  in 
the  United  SUtes.  It  was  founded  in  1667  by  Mr. 
Florence  Ziegfeld,  who  has  from  the  first  conduct- 
ed the  school  on  Uia  plan  favored  by  the  beat  Euro, 
pean  conservatories,  of  which  he  Is  a  distinguished 
graduate.  The  Academy  first  occupied  rooms  in 
Crosby's  Opera  House,  but  soon  out-grew  its  accom- 
modations, and  an  entire  building  on  Wabash  aven- 
ue was  fitted  up  in  handsome  style  for  Its  use.  Sur- 
rounded by  ao  able  oorpa  of  teachers,  Mr.  Ziegfeld 
had  already  achieved  a  large  patronage  and  great 
success  when  the  fire  of  1871  swept  away  building, 
furniture,  pianos,  organs  and  a  valuable  collection 
of  music  But  this  institution  had  a  future  before 
it.  Confiagratlons  could  not  burn  up  its  reputation 
or  damp  ita  managers.  A  new  baildlng  was  at  once 
secured  at  498  Wabash  avenue,  with  oranchea  In 
other  sections  of  the  city,  and  a  new  career  of  pros- 
perity began.  In  1875  Mr.  Louis  Falk  became  di- 
rector, Mr.  Ziegfeld  accepting  the  presidency,  and 
to-day  the  sc*~ool  stands  higher  In  public  esteem 
than  ever  before.  It  is  evident  that  this  esteem  Is 
not  merely  local.  The  .president  Mid  directors  of 
the  celebrated  I«eipxig  Conservatory  say :  "  From 
Mr.  Ziegfeld*s  artistic  accomplishments  and  his  con- 
sdentlousness  as  a  teacher,  we  feel  safe  In  conclud- 
ing that  the  Instruction^  of  the  college  Is  of  the  roost 
thorough  description.  "TRe  scTiolars  who  Lave 
come  to  us  from  this  institution  have  shown  such 
careful  and  symmetrical  development  that  we  are 
convinced  that  the  Cliicago  Musical  College  Is  a 
moat  reliable  school,  and  its  graduates  are  for  the 
same  reason  peculiarly  welcome  to  our  Conservato 
ry.*  Such  praise  as  this  Is  praise  Indeed,  and  yet 
from  our  knowledge  of  this  college  and  the  many 
pupils  of  surprising  excellence  it  has  graduated,  we' 
are  convinced  that  the  estimate  of  the  Leipxlg  Con- 
servatory directors  is  a  just  one.  The  method  pur- 
sued In  this  college  Is  very  thorough.  None  but 
musical  Instructors  of  the  highest  order  of  merit  are 
employed  as  members  of  the  faculty,  and  mediocrity 
in  any  department  would  not  be  suffered  for  a  mo- 
ment. Mr.  Ziegfeld  Is  a  compeer  of  the  leading 
musicians  of  the  old  world,  and  enjoys  the  personal 
friendship  of  nearly  all  the  great  artists  of  the  day. 
His  pride  in  the  profession  of  his  choice  is  so  great 
that  be  could  not  be  Induced  to  countenance  a  sacri- 
fice of  art  to  any  financial  consideration.  To  this 
fact  Is  due  the  artistic  triumph  of  the  Chicago  Musi- 
cal College.  The  soirees  given  by  this  institution 
are  always  musical  events  and  are  an  important  fac- 
tor in  the  training  of  the  pupils.  On  thea*  occa- 
sions the  best  class  of  music  Is  produced.  C  onsld- 
ered  as  a  whole— faculty,  method,  facilities,  and  all 
— ^the  Chicago  Musical  College  has  nothing  to  fear 
from  a  comparison  with  the  best  Institutions,  and  its 
hundreds  of  g^duates  bear  living  testimony  to  Its 
tliorough  excellence. — 8aL  Bve,  Herald,  March  81. 
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Veealf  with  Piano  Aooompaalmeat. 

The  Loyer's  Hope.    D.   8.   E  to  F.     Knight  8*) 

*^Come  back  to  me.  the  days  are  long, 
The  nights  are  dark  and  drear.** 

A  fervent  lover's  song,  nicely  set  to  music. 

Songs  of  the  Swedish  Ladies'  Quartette,    so.  40 

No.  4.    Peasants'  Wedding  March.    C. 
8.    d  to  g. 
"We  hail  with  fclee  the  happy  day.*' 

No.  7.    Serenade  by  the  Sea  Shore.  A6. 

4    FtoE. 

"From  th«  locked  cabin,  no  taper  gleameth.** 

The  Swedish  I«adies  show  excellent  taate  in 
tbeir  selectiona,  which  are  for  2  sopranoa  and  % 
altos. 

BneUes  on  her  Shoes.    Eft.    8.    S  to  g, 

du  Cane,  80 
''Short  folks,  tall- folks,  have  you  heard  the  news  ?* 

Very  Uvdy  comic  song.   Likely  to  take, 

Kathleen  Gal  Machiee.    O.    8.    dtog. 

Bonner*  86 
"The  lieht  within  my  Kathleen's  eye 
Is  gentle  as  the  dawn." 

Very  mualcal  Irish  song. 

The  Page's  Song.    B6.    5.    dtoF.     ArdiiL  20 

"With  pride,— beside  my  lady's  side  I  run." 

Very  elegant  Italian  melody  with  American 
words. 

'KHirist  our  PassoTsr."    B5.    8.  Ikmks.  75 

"Ohriat  our  Passover  was  saertfleed  for  us, 
Therf>fore  let  us  keep  the  feast." 

A  flns  sew  anthem. 

The  Shepherd  Boy.    Ballad  on  Melody  by 

Wilson.  G.  3.  d  to  g.  Alice  BawUiorne.  85 

•'While  watching  with  a  csrcfol  eye 
The  flock  that  lay  down  at  his  feet." 

Wilson's  melody  is  a  song  without  words,  and 
it  is  no  wonder  that  more  than  one  have  fur* 
niched  the  words.  This  ia  a  veiy  sweet  arrange- 
ment. 

InstnBSBtali 

CompositloBS  perlbn&ed  by  Mme.  Annette 

Essipolf. 

Minuett  in  TSb.    8.  Mozart,  40 

Oavotte.    E  minor.    8.  SiUu,  80 

Beroense.    Db.    &  Op.  67.    Chopin,  40 

ICme.  Rssipoff  has  the  good  taste  toplay  some 
easy  pieces  bec»ase  they  are  f:ood.  Thus  many 
of  us  can  enjoy  playing  as  well  aa  hearing  her 
music. 

Indian  Mail  Galop.  (Malledeslndea.)  F. 
8.  Lamothe,  40 

Very  neat  galop  for  Indian  Males  or  anybody 
else. 

La  Huguenots.    Good  Fantasia.    4rhand 

piece.    W),    6,  Sidney  Smith.  1.25 

Beautiful  and  brilliant. 

little  Fancies.  By  Michael  Wataon.    ea.  25 

A  charming  set  of  21  e^sy  pleoes,  such  as  young 
scholars  welcome  with  delight. 

Ko.  10.    St  Patrick's  Day.    G.    2. 
**    11.    The  Harp  that  Once.    G.    2. 
"    12.    Jock  of  Hazeldean.    F.    2. 

Manolo  Walties.    8.  Waidte^reL  00 

Herr  Waldtenfel  aeems  to  be  better  than  hla 
name,  for  he  has  drawn  from  the  wood  (wald) 
only  the  moat  beantiful  thoughts  and  fanoies. 
Atlneaet. 

BOOKS. 

10  Trill  Stuiiikb  for  Piaho.  By  Anton 
JTrause.  In  Two  Books.  No.  1,  75  ets. 
Ko.  2,  75  cU.  Complete,  $1.25 

Studies  in  a  novtf  departnaent,  bvt  a  very  use* 
fbl  one. 

Materials  fob  East  Piaho  iKSTRUCTioir. 

By  G,  D.  H'flsoR.  Book  8,  $2.00 

Pupils  msy  esteem  themselves  fortunate  who 
have  Mr.  Wilson  to  provide  their  daily  lessons. 
The  useful  and  agreeable  are  here  very  happily 
blended. 

ABUBSViATiONa.— Degieea  of  dtfllculty  are  marked 
from  1  to  7.  The  key  is  denoted  by  a  capital  letter,  as  O, 
Bb,  etc.  A  large  Roman  letter  marks  the  lowest  and  the 
htgheat  note  tf  on  the  ataff,  small  Itoman  letters  if  be- 
low or  above  the  sUiT.  Thus:  "C  6,  o  to  B"  means 
'*  Key  of  C,  Fifth  degree,  lowest  letter,  c  on  the  added 
'  line  below,  htgheat  letter,  B  on  the  4th  space. 
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f,  For  l>wleht*8  JoQitiftl  o^  l^utic. 

A  (rt««<)  ptrmiU  m«  to  eopy  from  a  boaV  of  o^sca- 
tional  JntHnf^,  n^ver^T  am  atstirMl,  In  any  *'mavneR, 
9fiape  or  fbrm**  intended  for  pnbH cation,  tlie  f>l- 
lowiii^  paraflrraphn,  which  m^  notbtawHho^aproe 
iBt^rtit  $a4  aq^i^aveaasa. 


ScHUifANV  represents  A  peHod  of  transHion. 
He  U  the  last  link  between  pnfe  clMsical  forms 
nnd  modern  extraTss^noe,  the  last  narrow 
bri((ge  that  still  maintains  itself,— -often  not 
without  a  Tisible,  painful  eirain  and  perilous 
vacillation, — ^npon  the  heights  of  Art.  After 
him  there  is  tbe  4etQg«  And  chaos  come  a^n, 
— ^we  plu^^  straightway  into  dark  abysses, 
whose  depth  no  one  perhaps  has  yet  fully  fath* 
omed,  and  from  whose  tangled  confusion  it 
will  not  ba  easy  to  find  a  patli  out  ugain  to  tbe 
clear  Kght  of  day. 


WA«ifBR  repeats  himself  ad  may^eam.  Hear 
one  of  his  marches,  and  yon  hare  heard  them 
all.  Thill  cannot  well  be  otherwise  with  one 
who  does  nothing  hot  tusn  around  and  around 
i^|r|in  in  barren  forms  that  are  not  quickened 
or  anioN^Ad  by  •  singl<|  thought,— if  that  in- 
deed may  be  called  form,  which  is  rather  a  con- 
stant violation  and  distortion  of  all  law  and 
fonn. — Of  coarse  his  foUawers  would  raise 
their  hands  and  eyea  ta  heaven  fai  pious  honor 
ft  this  assertion.  But  nevertheless  il  is  true, 
0(&ast  be  true,  since  it  is  impossible  he  should 
know  anything  but  form.  For  heaven  has  nev- 
er blessed  htm  with  one  nrasical  idea  in  his  life. 
What  idcM  be  has,  papnot  be  legitimately  ex- 
pressed in  music,  which  is  equivalent  to  saying 
they  cannot  be  expressed  in  it  at  all,  and  con- 
sequently alwa^  reniain  there  as  so  much  de%d 
matter. 

{  undtrfitand  aflw  whi^  is  maa^t  by  the 
words:  ^^Bbbtbovut  has  pushed  forward  to 
the  last  copflnes  of  h»s  art.**  He  present^  to 
OS  in^^ed,  t)ia  almost  uap^n^lieled  spectacle  of 
a  mind  so  continuous,  and  I  mijg^ht  say,  so  int- 
nit<)  in  its  progress  and  development, — this  al- 
most nsoie  th^  anything  he  has  aotually  done, 
exeept  as  hia  w«rks  give  evidence  •#  that  de- 
velopment, is  whi^t  make4  him  so  incompsn^bly 
and  imperishably  great,  ^that  he  ^aems  to  have 
tiaversed  his  ield  from  end  to  ond,  mounted  to 
the  very  top  of  the  ladder  without  skipping  a 
round.  For  wh#t  note  is  there  so  tender  or  so 
daHoato  that  he  has  aot  aomettme  sonnded, 
what  chord  so  powerful  or  majestic  thi|t  he  has 
not  fomewhere  struck  it  t  He  has  e«hatisted 
his  sphara,  and  arrived  at  its  limits,  eome  ta  a 
hsit,  touched  th^  inef  orabl^  point  aa4  barrier 
t|^r«  i*  somfwh^rs  in.  alt  ftit,  whioh  it  ia  iss- 
passibla  to  overleap,  if  indeed  the  Mi  Sympho- 
ny is  not  already  a  straining  beyond  the  legiti- 
nMi tf  Mft9t»f^A|id  »U  tlii«  not  is  antwa^  f9iiii 


alone,  but  in  tbe  innermost  essence  of  the  srt. 
It  often  seema  that  there  is  but  one  impefcapti* 
biy  small  step  more  that  must  be  taken  the 
very  next  inatf^nt,  a  veil  so  thin  that  it  must  be 
rent,  a  fetter  so  slight  that  it  must  drop  off, 
between  his  harmonies  and  speech.  A  breath 
more,'  it  sppeaA,  and  the  word  would  bur*^  tri- 
umphant from  these  strains. — (I  wrote  this 
without  remembering  that  Marx,  that  most 
sympathetic  of  Beethoven's  biographers,  has 
said  almost  the  same  tiling,—''  these  beings  of 
wood  and  metal,  he  had  ^made  thdm  in  hu  awn 
imagfty^  manlike^  endowed  with  intelliirence,  so 
that  one  of  ten  expects:  now,  now  the  lips  must 
unclose  to  utt^r  the  word,  the  human  word.") 
And  yet  just  here  resounds  with  crusbiag  force 
the  awful  fiat.  Thus  far  shalt  thou  go  and  no 
further!  There  is  something  intensely  painful 
{n  these  fetters  that  seem  to  clog  music  more 
than  the  other  arts,— in  its  vagueness,  itadumb- 
ness,  its  incapability  of  expressing  anything 
definite,  and  in  view  of  it  I  can  almost  forgive 
modem  musicians  their  insane  ravii^  and 
frantic  efforts  to  make  their  art  convey  to  ns 
positive  ideas,  altbough  their  antics  are  as  gro- 
tesque and  hideous  as  the  contortions  and  in- 
coherent stammerings  of  poor  mute  Quasimodo 
in  bis  wild  attempts  to  pronounce  a  distinct 
word.  I  uadasstand  that  whan  they  grow  con- 
scious of  it,  this  conviction  of  the  eternal  dumb 
ness  to  which  tb^y  are  condemned,  must  fill 
the  minds  of  musicians  witk  something  like 
despair,  must  so  have  filled  Beethoven's.— I 
have  read  of  bii|i  that  he  called  poets  happy 
in  having  a  wider  field  of  action^  and  oc- 
casionally fanc^  that  his  was  really  a  poet's 
soul*  (in  the  more  exclusive  meaning  of  the 
term,)  chained  down,  ''gebannt,"  into  a  musi- 
cian's body,-~if  I  may  call  that  body  by  which 
I  mean  ratber  something  spiritual,— that  be 
was  in  fact  too  oonsciaus,  too  broad  and  clear 
a  mind,  too  profound  a  thinker,  to  find  perfect 
contentment  in  bis  art.  It  seems  to  me  I  see  the 
dim  eensciousoesa  of  this,  the  beginning  of  tbe 
struggle  with  powers  outside  of  and  more  pow- 
erful than  himself,  in  the  9th  Symphony.  It 
was  his  last  great  work ;  after  it  he  oould  have 
said  nothing  more,  and  he  died  none  too  eariy. 

Marx  too  says*  ''There  he  stood  now  at  the 
coiifiaes  of  hia  symphonic  empire.  It  mu$t 
have  heen  ths  latt  Symphony  !  '*  This  element  of 
discontent,  th^  symptoms  of  inner  dissolu- 
tioOy  if  I  may  s6  express  it,  make  that  sympho- 
ny to  me  sadder  than  any  dirge.  Here  the 
great  king  in  the  realms  of  tone  has  once  more 
marshalled  all  his  most  powerful  hosts;  Has 
he  not  filled  it  with  his  noblest  thought,  his 
fairest  fancyj  his  sweetest  and  most  heavenly 
strainst  In  the  Scherso  and  Adagio^  and  even 
passages  in  the  first  movement,  ha  **  sings  the 
deepest  songs,  attunes  the  fullest  ebord,**— and 
still  all  tkU  does  not  content  him,  still  tber^ 
bursts  from  his  struggling  soul,  his  ovevbur* 
dened  heart,  the  sob,  the  groan,  the  cry:— "0 
JHmi^  nioM  4<ssf  79a#  /  " 


Tht  Hew  Sjinphony  by  Bnlmi. 

tF^am  ^e  Lea^Msn  Ylpas.} 

Tbe  Crystal  Palace  concert  on  faturday  af- 
ternoon (the  8tst>  was  interesting  fn  more  than 
one  reiipectk    It  was  especially  Interesting  on 
account  of  a  performance,  creditable  alike  to 
Mr.   Manna/and  his  orchestra,  of  the  "Cam* 
bridge  Sympiiony,"  by  Herr  Johannes  Brahms. 
This  symphony,  though  not,  as  has  been  stated, 
composed  in  consideration  of  the  honor  prof- 
fered to  the-  author  on  the  part  of  the  Cam- 
bridge University,  waS  performed  on  the  ocea* 
sion  of  the  degree  6i  Mnsloal  Doctor  being  oon* 
f erred  upon  his  friend  and  worthy  fellow-muai* 
cian.  Joseph   Joachim,   who  showed  himself 
sensible  of  the  distinction,  and  whose  actual 
presence,  as  conductor  and  performer,  gave 
idat  to  the  ceremonial.     Indeed,  but  for  the 
iymphony  in  C  minor  being  made  the  feature 
of  the  evening  concert  at  the  Quildhall,  nobody 
would  have  bmtowed  a  thought  upon  Herr 
Brahms.    That,  considering  the  few  rehearsals 
Herr  Joachim  was  able  to  obtain,  the  new  work 
was  well  played  and  received  with  mote  or  less 
warmth,  our  readers  have  been  made  awaie. 
Mr.  Manns  was  enabled  to  command  moce  ^ire- 
quent  and  serious  preparation ;  and,  with  the 
exceptional  means  as  his  command,  it  is  not 
surprising  that  the  perfbrmance  at  the  Crystal 
Palace  (unlike  that  of  Herr  Joachim's  Eieffkw 
Overture)  should.  In  detail  at  least,  have  sur- 
passed its  predecessor.    Closer  f anuliarity  with 
the  symphony  in  no  way  tends  to  alter,  or  in- 
deed to  modify,  our  early  impressions  of  its 
worth.     It  is  assuredly  a  noble  production,  in 
which  the  dignity  of  art  is  upheld  from  first  to 
last,  while  the  hand  of  a  practised  master  ii 
everywhere  apparent.    That  Herr  Brahms  is  a 
highly-oultivated  musician,  the  most  high^ 
cultivated,  perhaps,  in  an  abstract  sense,  his 
favored  ooqntry  can  just  now  boast,  all  must 
admit.    But  whether  he  is  afaaolutely  a  mnal- 
dan  of  genius,  even  after  tiiis  last  and  SMiat 
ambitious  specimen  of  his  art-work  tthe  ^^€kf- 
man  Requiem  "  excepted),  is  not  so  easy  ta  de- 
cide.   In  the  C  minor  symphony  we  reoogniie 
every  quality  belonging  to  profound  scholar- 
ship; all  tbe  earnestness  that  reveals  lofty  pns- 
poee  and  a  disdain  for  mere  "effect ;"  glimpees  - 
of  melody,  here  and  there,  too  genuine  net  to 
be  accounted  beautiful;  much  fancy;  expces- 
sion  not  inf  laquently  aa  deep  as  it  is  apparent- 
ly spontaneous;  a  wonderful  richness  in  the 
oombination  of  instruments,  with  a  view  to  the 
production  of  color  and  contrast;  a  command 
of  orchestral  resources,  in  short,  such  as  only  a 
few  musicians  have  been  able  to  acquire,  to- 
gether  with    other    desirable   qualifications 
towards  the  reaKxation  of  that  which  should 
be  perfect  art.    At  the  same  time,  Herr  Brahms, 
to  judge  him  by  the  symphony  in  C  minor — 
unlike  Mendelssohn,  of  whom  Cherubini  said, 
•' /]^4{epsRss  Am  ds  son  ^figfs^— seems  to  na  to 
make  a  great  j^eal  too  much  out  of  little.    As 
an  instance  eii  this,  we  would  point  to^the  first 
oUeffTo  (in  C  minor),  prefaced  oy  a  alow  intso- 
duction,  in  which  two  of  the  chief  themes  .of 
the  succeeding  movement  are. foreshadowed. 
Here  the  materials  are  hardly  of"ei|ffieient 
weight  to  support  the  lengthy  and  elaborate 
development  to  which  they  are  submitted ;  so 
tiiai,  in  coasequence  of  overwrought  treatment, 
the  general  impression  left  by  the  movement  is 
one  of  comparative  dryness ;'  and  this  despite 
passages  of  real  energv  and  ooearfonal  snatchea 
of  melody,  like  bits  m  nuMUne  through  a  prev* 
alent  atmosphere  of  gloom.    The  second  move- 
ment, andant$$9§tmntto  (in  thq  remot^  kev  of  E 
major),  is  beautiful  from  first  t^  last ;  full  pf 
tepd^r^  glMcafttl  i^o4yt  constructed  tt|||on  a 
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Tery  ezpreMiTe- theme,  and  dexeloped  with 
masterly  contimiity.  Here  the  episodical  mat- 
ter is  ereiywhere  of  proportionate  interest. 
The  third  movement,  unpoeo  allegretto  e  fframo- 
90  (A  flat),  is  hnilt  upon  a  qnaint  theme  in  five- 
bar  measure,  which  might  well  pass  for  a 
national  melody.  This  has  a  second  part  (in 
B),  which  serves  as  oZttfmaftfw,  or  **trio.''  Tht 
whole  without  being  very  original,  or  in  other 
respects  remarkable,  is  extremely  pretty,  and, 
together  with  the  andante  which  precedes  it, 
forms  an  agreeable  resting  place  between  the 
ilrst  and  last  sections  of  the  work.  Th,t  finaU^ 
believed  to  have  been  written  years  later  than 
the  other  portions  of  the  symphony,  is  unques- 
tionably the  most  striking  of  the  four  move- 
ments intp  which  it  is  divide4«..  .The  exact 
meaning  of  the  long  introduction;  in  the  minor 
key,  with  its  ^tmeaftf  passages  for  stringed  in- 
struments, we  are  not  as  yet  able  to  estimate  at 
its  valne:  but  from  the  very  commencement  of 
the  aJJUgro^  in  the  major,  with  its  broad  and 
ample  theme,  first  given  out  by  the  stringed 
instruments,  attention  is  arrested,  and  interest 

fMS  on  inexeasing,  step  by  step,  ta  the  end. 
he  second  theme  is  happily  contrasted  with 
the  first;  and  the  various  episodical  phrases  are 
t.  (•.  The  movement  is  long,  but  its  in- 
terest never  for  an  instant  fla^  It  may  1  e 
urged,  that  we  are  too  often  led  in  the  course  of 
this  Jfiiaitf  to  expect  climaxes  never  actually  at- 
tained ;  but  we  seldom  miss  finding  recompense 
in  something  new;  and  when  we  reach  the 
much  desired  peroration  it  answers  all  expecta- 
tions by  its  splendor.  The  eoda^  where  the 
time  is  increased  to  *'|»M  alUf/ro^''  is  glorious, 
and  brings  to  a  triumphant  end  a  great,  though 
nnequal,  work.  We  have  reminiscences  here 
and  there,  it  is  true,  of  the  theme  upon  which 
XhitfikaU  of  Beethoven's  Choral  Symphony  is 
constructed,  and  of  much  of  the  contrapuntal 
working  out  of  the  last  movement  in  Mozart's 
sostylcd  '^Jnpker;"  but  the  entire  structure 
is  not  the  less  substantial  and  consistent.     If 


and  that  of  Mosart's  'Jupiter,'"  the  work  of 
Brahms  might  ftdrly  claim  the  highest  consid- 
eration on  Its  ownaoeonnt  as  something  laive- 
1y  conceived  and  effectively  accomplished.  We 
have  hinted  that  tiie'  performance  was  excel- 
lent; and  the  applause  which  Hr.  Manns  had 
to  acknowledge  ^tits  conclusion  t  bowed  plain, 
1y  how  the  audience  were  of  the  same  opinion. 
That  the  symphony  in  0  minor  will  hold  |t  per- 
manent place  m  the  Crystal  Palace  programmes- 
oannot  admit  of  a  doubt.  The.  bright  and  sym- 
metrically built  overture  to  Cherubini's  Fanieka 
opened  the  concert,  which  was  brought  to  an 
end  by  thepfetty  ballot  airs  from  M.  Gounod's 
JMm  de  Sdbm,  The  vocalisU  were  Miss  Emily 
Thornton  (her  first  appearance),  who,  in  songs 
by  Mosart  and  Benedict,  made  a  favorable  im- 

E-ession,  and  Mr.  Edward  Lloyd,  who  gave 
ozart's  ''  Dalla  sua  pace  "  and  Mr.  Sullivan's 
ballad,  ^'Sometimes, "  in  his  most  finished  style. 
A  young  pianist.  Miss  Dora  Schirmacher, 
played  Mendelssohn'aseeond  concerto  (D)with 
so  much  sf^ritand  intelligence  that  she  maybe 
said  to  have  made  her  pMiticn  at  once.  Miss 
Bchiimacher  has  an  elastic  touch,  a  legitimate 
tone,  and  sreat  fiueney  of  execution.  If  she 
continues  to  study  with  eam^i^tness  she  has 
erery  ehance  of  winning  a  prott^inent  position 
in  her  iurt.  The  attdicnce  riecsiUed  her  with 
enthusiasm. 


>■#  »i 


Huft  YioUn  KiniiihetQni  in  Italy^  mdi 
it^  Ctanun  QrigiA. 
An    Historical    Sketch;     by   Dr.    EDinnm 
Scuncx.    Translated  from  the  German  by 
Waucrb  B.  Lawsov: 

(OoattevedCroBtraffee.).   ' 

'  ni;  •  ; 

'    That  whieh  jiot  a  little  ssslsted  its  advaaceinsiit 

wa%  the  suecsiiive  inheritaDce  by  members  of  the 

''ssmafiiniily.'  Before  the  AsMtl,  we  find/ in  Yen- 


lee,  the  Duiflbprugcani  and  LInarolloe  C4irryina:  on 
the  trade  throaghoat  ^eneratloiiit ;  nnd  ^'he  period 
durinic  which  the  Amati  ]ab<ired  in  this  6eld  extend- 
ed over  a  ceatnry  and  a  half.  Te^ide  these,  flonr- 
iflhed  the  families  of  the  Gaarneri  and  Rnger,  fol- 
lowed by  the  Gaadagninl  and  Bergansi,  each  of 
which  probably  existed  throughout  a  century.  In 
Breeeia,  we  meet  with  the  families  of  Magi^nl  and 
Zanetto;  in  Milan,  of  theOranciBi,  andTeatore;  in 
Venice,  of  the  Kovellos.  Tononi,  and  Gofriller; 
while,  in  ITaplea.  the  Qa^liani  have  continued  to 
exist  from  the  17th  century  to  the  present  day — lat- 
terlv.  however,  only  as  string  manafactnrera. 

Upon  the  tickets  which  thev  were  in  the  habit  of 
affixing  to  their  productions,  ft  was  not.  nncommon 
for  them  to  give  their  crenealoey ;  thas — N.  N..  the 
son  (irrandson.  or  nephew,)  of  N.  N.  In  this  man- 
ner.  Nicholas  Amati,  for  instance,  carries  his.  gene 
aliigy  beck  to  his  irrandfather.  bften  the  native 
town  was  nsmed ;  and  it  was  cnstomarv  to  mention 
the  master,  or  the  vchool— more  especially  If  it  could 
be  referred  to  Cremona,  iind  to  Nicholas  Amati.  or 
Stradnarins.  Sometimes  the  names  of  firmfi.  anch 
as  AnioniuM  and  Hin^^iynym^u  AmaH  ;  Fraidti  Oram' 
einit  are  met  with.  Through  nich  remarkf*.  and  the 
mention  of  name,  place,  and  date,  these  tickets  be- 
came a  most  important — nay,  in  most  cafies,  the  on- 
ly source  for  obtaining  the  dlstory  of  this  interest 
ing  branch  of  art ;  but.  urtfortnnately.  their  use  is 
rendered  difficnit  by  the  fsct  thst  trickery  has  of- 
ten  been  resorted  to,  whereby  gennine  instruments 
from  which  the  proper  tickets  have  been  removed, 
are  provided  with  false  ones,  while  sporioas  speci- 
mens sre  furnished  with  crenuine  tickets.  Experi- 
ence and  cantion  are  therefore  necessary  to  avoid 
error.  The  directnrn,  ct^s..  of  mo^eump,  and  of  the 
libraries  of  musical  societies,  should  regard  it  as  a 
duty  to  assist  the  investin^ation,  by  securinflr,  at  ev* 
ery  opportunity,  exact  copies  of  genuine  labels. 

A  more  certain  source  would  m  opened  up  in  the 
registers  of  births,  marriasres,  and  deaths.  At  pre- 
sent, this  source  has  only  been  made  use  of  with  re- 
^rd  to  the  Amati,  Straduari.  ami  Gnarneri,  through 
the  unwearying  efforts  of  J.  B.  Vnillanme.  who  has 
regarded  it  as  a  pious  duly  towards  his  illustrious 
models  *,  and  by  S.  Ruf,  who  Is  to  be  accredited  with 
similar  researches  respecting  Stainer. 

In  the  case  then  of  these  masters.  eonnoMMMtv  are 
no  longer  likely  to  be  deceived  by,  labels  of  instm- 
ments  dating  from  a  time  when  the  makers  were 
either  dead  r.r  not  vet  born,  or  were  still  boys  at 
school.  Such  anachronisms  ooenrred  repeatedly  in 
the  announcements  for  the  Vienna  fizliibition.  Ev- 
en Spobr  dated  the  demise  of  Straduarina  at  about 
forty  years  later  than  the  actual  time ;  consequent- 
ly, as,  accordint^to  Vuillanme's  researches,  his  birth 
took  place  in  the  year  1644.  be  must  have  attained 
to  the  age  of  nearly  one  hundred  and  forty  years ! 
It  .were .to  be  wished  that  cuch  '*  historical  disinfec- 
tion *  could  be  extended  to  the  remaining  represen- 
tatives of  the  Italian  violin  manufacture;  the  histo- 
ry of  this  department  would  then  soon  secure  s 
strong  foundation.  Again,  in  the  family  of  Guads- 
gnini.  the  exibtenee  of  a  certain  Joannes  Baptists 
was  considered  as  proved  beyond  doubt;  he  was 
sUted  to  have  lived  in  the  eightieth  year  of  the  last 
ceptury. ;  but  the  fact  was  overlooked^  that,  a  hun- 
dred years  earlier,  a  Joannes  Baptists  Ouadajruinl 
worked  independently ;  and  that  coasconently  there 
must  have  been  at  least  two  masters  bearinjir  thut 
nsme.  The  active  life  of  Alexander  Mezsadrie,  of 
Fermra.  was  fixed  between  the  years  1690  and  1710 ; 
but  genuine  instruments  of  his  make,  with  genuine 
labels  dating  from  the  year  1616,  are  still  in  exlct- 
ence.  Errors  of  this,  and  similar  kinds— of  which 
many  instances  might  be  mentioned,  pass  from  one 
work  tv  soother,  because  the  searching  light  of 
criticism  has  not  yet  been  brought  to  bear  upon  the 
subject. 

To  root  them  out.  there  sre  two  methods  which 
recommend  themselves.  The  first  of  these  consists 
in.  the  examination  of  church«regtsters.  and  of;  suc^ 
trade-registers  as  are  fetill  In  existence.  This  is  a 
task  for  clergymen,  commbnal  officers,  keepers  of 
'  srehives,  and  local  historians. 

On  the  preparation  for  the  Vienna  Exhibition,  I 
had.  already,  this  and  similar  objects  in  view.  The 
Italian  Oovernmetit  was  to  have  been  petitioned  to 
'  give  the  impulse — for  It  mnsi  be  regarded  as  the 
[  national  duty  of  Ital^  to  throw  more  Jigbt  upon  a 
brsnoli  c.f  art  in  wIEiich  it  attained  to  the  highest 
raqtk.  jo  the  Germans  may  be  recommended  a  alm- 
Ikir- proee<lure.  wit h  regard  to  the  names  of  native 
artisls,  who,  as  we  shall  see  hereafter,  introduced 
the  violin  manufacture  into  Itily.  Particularly 
should  their  attention  be  turned  to.  the  history  of 
German  lute  manufacture,  which,  in  several  Bava- 


rian towns,  to-wit.  Nurembunnc*  *ud  Munich,  and 
perhaps  also  in  the  Tyrol,  ma»t  have  formerly  at- 
tained to  considerable  development. 

The  second  requisite,  is  the  avoidanoe  of  all  een 
eralization — t.  «.,  nothins:  should  be  advanced  with 
recrard  to  which  the  slightert  doubt  exists ;  and.  in 
case  of  uncertainty,  tbe'source  should  be  mentioned, 
whereby  persons  are  placed  In  a  position  to  make 
further  enquiries  into  the  matter,  and  are  not  in- 
duced to  irrant  It  a  greater  amount  of  credence  than 
it  really  deserves.  It  is  best  to  mention  each  label, 
or  each  date,  in  connection  with  Ihe  instrument  from 
which  it  is  quoted,  snd  to  tcive  the  external  peculi- 
arities, referring  only  to  the  instrument  on  which 
they  are  apparent,  and  not — as  a  well-known  writer 
on  musical  subjects,  who  in  this  province  roust  be 
read  with  cantion,  has  often  done;  nsmely,  con- 
structed whole  periods  from  one  date  or  otMr,  an«l 
observed  In  sln^e  instruments  the  partimlar  ten- 
dendes  evinoed  by  a  master  during  a  whole  life,  or 
a  succession  of  different  periods. 

An  excellent  prepn ration  for  a  reliable  history  of 
the  Itslian  violin  manufacture  would  be  found  in  a 
statistic  of  those  of  its  productions  which  have  been 
left  to  us — shch  as  has  already  been  commenced  by 
M.  Jules  Galley,  of  Pari«.  But»  in  such  a  cane,  the 
roaatera  must  be  clearly  denoted,  and  the  external 
peculiarities  of  the  instruments  described  In  an  un- 
mistakeable  manner. 

After  this  dhrression,  let  us  return  to  the  histori- 
cal sketch  of  our  subject 

It  was  but  natural  that  the  violin  manufacture, 
which  had  acquired  such  Importance  In  Italy,  should 
exert  sn  influence  upon  other  oonntries.  Whether 
Jacob  Stainer  (born  1621.  died  168S),  the  celebrated 
master  of  A  beam,  near  Innsbruck,  served  his  apt»ren- 
tieeship  at  Cremona,  as  was  formerly  asaerted.  ron^t. 
after  the  thorough  researches  of  his  latest  biogrraph- 
ers,  remain  undecided.  He  was  unable  to  withdraw 
himself  from  the  influence  of  the  Amati.  as  his — 
truly  but  seldom  genuine — works  (imitallnns,  bear- 
InflT  the  name  of  his  firm,  particularly  from  the  old 
Metten welder  manufactory,  are  circulated  by  hun- 
dreds), show.  He  went  to  i^reater  extremes  in  the 
curve  of  the  breasts  than  was  justified  by  tho  mod- 
el of  Nicholas  Amati.  whereby  his  instmmenta  ac- 
quired a  peculiar — from  the  Italian — widely-differ- 
ing qualitv  of  tone,  more  i^vsemblini;  that  of  a  flute 
than  of  stri nits— which,  however,  was  n^vt  wantift^ 
in  beauty,  and  A>rmerly  enjoyed  .  geiiefnl  apprecia- 
tion, although  at  the  present  day  it  finds  no  favor 
with  artists.  But  In  his  works  may  be  trace<l  an 
independency  of  procedure.  He  understood  how  to 
render  the  eifeet  of  these  coarser  curves  mild^  hy 
s  suitable  thinnesss  of  the  paHs ;  snd,  fhrther.  to 
frlTc  the  violin  model  a  certain  ori<rinal  individual- 
ity, by  the  iierfeet  accordance  of  all  its  parts.  But 
for  alt  that,  his  imltat<irs— and  among  the  Germans 
he  had  many— seiaed  now  up<Mi  tliis,  now  ttp«>n  that 
detail,  partly  following  up  new  ideas ;  and  so  led 
the  violin  manufacture  in  Germany  into  b3*e-patbs. 

IV. 

After  Stalner'a  time,  we  find — ^If  the  labels  do  not 
deceive  us^-Gernr ans  established  In  Cremona;  for 
Instance,  the  two  Pfretishners,  and  Pricker.  Fr«»m 
the  inscriptions  upon  violins,  we  also  learn  that  the 
Germans  at  Cremona  prf>ducetl  foi^mal  tests  of  i)ias- 
tershlp.  David  Techier,  in  Rome.  Hans  Mann,  in 
Naples,  snd  the  three  Gofriller  (Gottrriedl),  In 
Venice,  were  Germsns.  Whether  the  illustrious 
family  of  Rufl^er  was  of  German  descent  Is  onest ion- 
able,  seeing  thst  the  name  Rnger  Is  there  likewise 
native. 

On  the  other  hand,  Italian  v!o1in  makers  settled 
in  foreign  countries.  With  the  Alblni,  they  pushed 
forward  their  outposts  towards  Bosen  and  Grate. 
Others  settled  in  ij<mdon,  Paris,  Lyons,  and  Barce- 
lona. E^en  in.  Constantinople,  there  liverl,  at  the 
end  6f  the  I7th  century,  an  Italian  violin-raaker, 
who,  however,  was  sufficiently  acute  ta!take  into 
eonslderatlcm  the  Oriental  tests,  when  decorating 
his  instruments. 

As  everything  In  this  life,  so  the  classical  perlr)d 
of  vIoHft  manufacture  came  to  a  close.  Enigmatl* 
eal.  like  its  beirieniug:,  but  aiill  more  sudden,  was 
Its  decline.  Neither  for  the  one  nor  the  other  have 
we  sufficient  grounds  for  explanation.  Without 
observing  a  corresponding  progress  In  the  art  of 
violin  playing,  we  find  the  masters  from  whom  the 
epoch  of  violin  msnnfacture  dates,  proi^resslng  to 
ever  greater  perfection.  After  the  Uuiffopruircars. 
AmSti,  Slrsduari.  and  Guameri,  came  slowly  llmr*- 
infi^  BalUsarinl.  Corelll.  Tartini.  and  Viotti;  and 
from  the  moment  when  violin  virtuosity  reached  its 
zeLith,  hardly  a  trace  is  left  of  Italian  violin  mann- 
faciure.    It  Would  seSm  that  the  power  ef  Its  rep- 
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renentattres  cemaed  immedintely  on  the  atuinment 
of  the  lofiflT  flotieht  for  idmil.  After  Stradudri  and 
Gnarneri,  it  still  continued  for  a  time  to  aawrf  itoelf 
nnder  several  of  their  pupils,  and  contemporaries ; 
but,  in  the  iiands  of  the  immediate  sucees^rs  of 
these  latter,  its  deflTPneration  became  more  and  more 
apparent ;  and,  before  lonjr,  the  manafaotore  had 
entirely  Taninlied.  Peruliarly  enough,  a  fureiipier 
—the  Frenchman,  Michel  Decouet,  concladed  the 
period  which  Imd  been  eommenced  by  Oerraans. 

The  hy|»oth«i>is.  that  the  Tiolin  manuiactare  in 
Italy  wa«i  f<iiinded  by  Germans.  I  baye  already  nd- 
Tanced  in  an  article  in  the  Vieniia  iVsM*.  of  the 
87th  October,  1872,  (reprinted  in  the  Chatetta  di 
Kmemi,  on  the  11th  April,  187S).  Since  that  time, 
no  facta  have  reached  me  which  militate  aitainst  it ; 
but,  rather,  such  as  strengthen  it.  The  following 
are,  in  brief,  the-  gmnnds  upon  which  it  is  baaed. 

A  mnstfring  of  instniments  at  the  ch%teaa  of 
Count  Lobicowits,  Eisenberg,  brought  to  light  sey. 
eral  old  Intes.  Two  of  these,  of  fine  workmanship, 
have  the  inscription—"  Lsnx  Msler,"  (Lucas  Maler, 
the  "  Amati  of  lutes,**  in  1416,  at  Bologna) ;  a  third, 
to  all  appearance  of  similar  date,  the  name  of  *'Marx 
ITnyerdoriien  a  Venetia."  The  establishment  in 
Italy  of  these  undoubted  Gennan  lute-mahers,  shows 
that  at  this  period  the  profession  was  either  not  na- 
tive, or  did  not  occupy  a  like  high  position  with 
that  in  Germany,  wh«>re,  in  the  15th  century,  Jo- 
hann  Ott,  and  Hans  Frei— the  father*! n-law  of  Al- 
brecht  Darer— and  the  ikmily.  Gerle,  all  of  Kurem- 
Ivfunr,  bad  attained  to  celebrity  as  lute-makers. 
With  lute-making,  the  manufacture  of  bow  inatm- 
menti  has  much  in  common.  The  most  celebrated 
Italian  violin-makers— for  instance,  Gaspar  da  Salo, 
and  Stradinarins— did  not  disdain  to  manufacture 
lutes :  while,  before  them,  in  addition  to  lutes,  Dar- 
delii  and  the  Linarollos  made  violas ;  and  Dutflfo- 
prugcar,  violaa  and  violins.  Indeed,  there  was  an 
instrument  which  served  to  link  together  the  two 
species,  vie,  the  bow-lyre  (lire  d*aroo).  In. Ger- 
many, as  long  aa  the  Inte  remained  in  use,  we  have 
evidence  that  its  manuiketnre  was  always  assoeisted 
with  that  of  violins,  constituting  a  sinele  profession ; 
as,  even  at  the  present  day,  occasional  trade  noroen- 
datnre  ahewa.  In  France,  there  is  no  other  name 
for  the  violin-maker  than  '*  luthier,"  which  word 
evidently  bears  reference  to  the  lute,  (luthe),  period, 
la  it  then  unlikely  that  these  old  Gensau  lute  mak- 
ers, Lucas  Maler,  of  Bologna,  and  Marx  Unvordor- 
ben,  of  Venice,  together  with  the  later  llagno  Stag- 
her,  ot  Venice  (a  German.  Tyrolese— the  name  oc- 
curs in  other  Gkrmafi  districts,  with  the  orthograpy, 
Stoger),  one  of  whose  lutes,  apparently  of  the  time 
of  Duiflfioprugcar,  I  met  with  at  the  Monaatery  of 
th4  Augtntinea,  Kenatifl,  near  Briaen  alao  mann- 
faetured  riolinaf 

Certainly  not  a  rwf  hsnrdoua  eonelnslon.  But 
•yen  if  w^  argue  ealely  with  regard  to  the  produc- 
tion of  yioHne,  we  shall  be  equally  tneoeiiBful  in 
finding  a  Gkrman  origin. 

The,  aayet.  oldest  known  violin  and  viola  makers, 
are  Kerlino,  DardelH,  and  Dulffoprngear.  To  these 
may  now  be  added  Uie  hitherto  unknown  master, 
Johannes  Andreaa,  of  Veron%,  a  viola  of  whdse  make 
bearing  the  date  1511,  I  found  in  the  Archducal 
Museum,  Modena,  at  Vienna.  Although  a  splendid 
specimen,  its  form  is  too  grotesane  to  admit  of  the 
maker— whose  family  name  atili  remains  unknown 
— being  rankt^,  by  reaaon  of  this  single  Instrament, 
with  the  professional  string  instrument  makers. 
Among  the  at>ove  named,  only  Dardelli  may  be  con- 
sidered an  Italian.  He  Is  beneved  to  have  lived  in 
Mantua.  al}ontthe  year  1600,  and  toliave  manufac- 
tured, in  addition  to  lutes,  violas  of  the  old  descrip- 
tion. We  find  no  mention  of  him  whatever  as  a 
maker  of  the  violin  proper ;  and,  as  a  monk— he  is 
called  l*adre  Daraelli — ^he  appears  to  have  fol- 
lowed the  art  moi^e  as  an  amateur.  The  two  oth- 
era,  KerUno  and  DuiSbprugcar,  are  of  German 
nationality. 

(To  he  Continued.] 


The  Gtowtadhaiu  CooMrti  at  Ltipiig. 

(CotTespondence  of  the  TUlatfa.  Xvenlng  Bulletin.] 

LBtrciOi  Mareb  Mth,  1897 .«--Tlia  muslcsl  season  may 
now  be  eonsidemd  alteut  closed.  TiMlaat  of  the  twenty- 
one  Gewandhaus  conoetta  was  glvsn  laat  Thursday  even- 
ing, and  as  the  hall,  sorlch  and  almoat  sacred  with  Its 
memories  of  Mendelssohn  and  Sshnmann,  was  slowly 
he:ag  vacated,  wUle  the  last  chord  of  the  wonderful 
seventh  symphony  in  A,  of  Beethoven,  waaatUI  Imgerfng 
in  the  souls  of  the  listeners,  an  attentive  ohserver  might 
have  read  gratitude  and  pleasure  in  the  faeee  of  every 
one  of  them. 


The  new  volume  which  has  just  been  finished  In  the 
history  of  the  Qewandhaas  will  surely  compare  favora- 
bly with  any  of  Its  predecessors,  both  as  to  quality  and 
quantity;  every,  even  the  highest,  expectation  has  been 
realised.  An  idea  of  the  activity  of  the  Gewandhaus 
will  be  conveyed  by  the  following:  The  programmes  of 
the  season  embraced  72  symphonies,  SI  overtures,  19  con- 
certos, and  13  arias  with  orchestral  accompanlment»  • 

choral  compositions,  38  songs  and  19   Instrumental 
Solon. 

Of  sjrmphoniss  were  performed  7,  all  but  the  first  and 
second,  of  Beethoven;  the  four  of  Schumann,  both  of 
Schubert's,  two  each  of  Haydn  and  Mosart.  Brahma, 
Raff,  Goldmark,  CKItn  and  Jadassohn  wore  each  repre- 
sented by  a  new  symphony.  The  composers  represent- 
ed, alphatietically  arranged,  were:  Auer,  Bach,  Beetho- 
ven, Brahms,  Brassin,  Bruch.Chembini,  Chopin,  David, 
Davidoff,  Brust.  Frais,  Gade,  Qluok,  Gtttae.  Orleg,  Han- 
del, Haydn.  Hoffmann,  Hinrivhs,  Jadassohn,  Lalo,  Lisst, 
L5we,  Marschner,  Massenet,  MendelMohn,  If oiart.  Pop- 
per, ttair,  Kelnecke.  Reiaslger,  Rhelnberger,  lUchter, 
Rossini.  Rnblnstein,  Salnt-SaBns,  Schubert,  Schumann, 
Spfiydel,  Spohr,  Tartini,  Tschaykowskl,  Tieuxtemps, 
Tolkmann.  Wsber,  WIenlawski  and  Wagner,  The  solo- 
ists were  the  v1olini«ts:  Joachim,  Auer,  DeAhna,  Saras- 
ate.  Sanret  and  Schradieck. 

Pianists— Clara  Schumann,  Door,  Reinebks,  Nlssen- 
Lie,  Brassen,  Broery  and  Schirmacher. 

Vocalists— KSller-Muijahn,  Peschka-Lentner,  Schi- 
mon-Regan.  Hill,  Hennchel  and  Bulss. 

Violoncellists— SehrSdcT  and  Klengrl. 

Oa  two  oceaaions  was  the  Qewandhaoa  all  aglow  with 
enthusiasm:  when  Clara  Schumann,  the  wife  of  the 
great  Robert  Schnmaon,  like  one  Inspired,  played  her 
husband*!  A  Minor  Concerto,  and  when  Johannes 
Brahms  (the  same  of  whom  Schumann  so  prophetically 
and  beautifnily  speaki  In  his  "Muslk  and  Mnslker" 
introduced  In  person  his  new  ssrmphony  in  C  minor. 

Clara  Schumann  is  far  beyond  all  praise.  To  hear  her 
interpret  her  hu8band*s  dreamy  maslc  Is  to  be  thrilled 
and  touched  to  the  core.  Her  playing  hae  that  wonder* 
fuUysympathetfe  power  which  will  bold  her, audience 
spellbonnd  from  the  moment  she  begUis  until  she  ceases 
playing. 

Brahms,  wtth  his  grand  work,  took  the  sudience  by 
storm  and  enthroned  himself  victoriously  for  all  times  ( f) 
to  come.  His  grsat  snoceas  Is  all  the  more  remarkable, 
the  Gewandhaus  being,. as  many  of  your  readers  msy 
know,  decidedly  conservative  In  Its  tendency. 

Two  other  notable  event*  were  the  appearances  of  Jo- 
achim, the  king  of  vtoHniata.  and  Reineolce,  who,  aa  a 
pianist,  has  perhaps  bnt  one  (?)  superior  in  Rubinstein, 
while  aa  a  Monrt  player  he  haa  no  equal. 

I  do  not  wiah  to  eonolude  wtthout  having  made  apedal 
mentloa  of  Capellmeiatsr  Relneoka  and  hia  able  ooneert- 
meistsr.  BBntgen,  two  noble  artists,  who,  the  fl»rmer 
since  1861,  the  latter  since  David's  death,  stand  at  the 
headof  Iheorshestra.  The  lanret  wreath  whttherowntd 
the  condnetof^s  stand  last  Thursday  honored  the  rsetfy- 
er  not  leis  than  the  giver.  < 

Jonr  F.  RimonBACB. 


Hnsio  ia  londoii. 

PHiLHAEiiosrto  CovontTa.  Good  service  was  done 
at  the  concert  given  on  Thursday  night  by  the  pro- 
dnction^first  time  in  England— ef  the  third  part 
of  Schumann's  music  to  Goethe^s  FmutL  The  ac- 
complishment of  this  work,  Profci^sor  Maofarren 
tells  us,  seems  to  have  been  an  olgectof  Schumann's 
ambition  for  nuiny  years.  It  is  diificult.  however, 
to  reconcile  ardor  in  the  task  with  the  fitful  manner 
of  iti«  discharge  and  the  long  time  that  intervened 
between  Uie  beginning  and  end  of  the  labor.  Schu- 
mann's original  idea  was  obviously  limited  to  setting 
only  the  last  scene  of  the  second  part  of  the  tragedy, 
and  this  he  began  to  carry  out  in  1844,  finishing  in 
1848,  between  wlilch  time  and  1858,  when  the  over- 
ture was  written,  he  added  music  to  the  various 
scenes  4hat  maker  up  Parts  1  and  3.  When  com- 
pleted, thewholo  was  produced  at  Dresden,  and, 
according  to  Professor  Macfkrren,  **  acknowledged 
aa  a  masterpiece  by  the  mnsicsl  world  of  Germany, 
many  persons  dedaring  that  they,  for  the  first  time, 
understood  the  Fawd  of  Goethe  through  the  musis 
of  Schumann.**  The  verdict  s6  promptly  given 
may  be  in  all  respeota  true,  but  the  time  ia  certala- 
ly  not  ripe  for  the  popularity  of  the  work.  Two 
reasons  are  assignable  for  thia : — first,  aa  regards 
the  portion  heard  on  Thursday  night,  the  myatioal 
nature  of  the  poetic  theme,  which  presents  little  of 
the  clearness  and  definlteneas  that  make  up  the 
grand  essential  of  verse  intended  for  musical  illus- 
tration. Dramatic  power  l>eing  alisent,  moreover, 
the  interest  of  the  words  lies  ahnost  entirely  in  the 
profundity  of  their  meaning— a  profundity  so  great 
that  there  ia  need  to  consider  them  apart  (it>m  mu- 


sic In  order  to  gauge,  in  any  exact  measure,  the 
truth  of  their  musical  expression.  This  fact  could 
not  but  influence  Schumann,  who  found  in  it  pre- 
cisely that  which  was  congenial  to  his  intellectual 
mood.  Although  fond  of  composing  descriptive 
music  and  of  allowing  himself  to  be  guided  by  the 
influence  of  external  things,  he  was,  perhaps  more 
than  any  other,  a  subjective  musician.  At  all 
evenU,  he  appears  at  his  best  when,  having  with- 
drawn. 80  to  speak,  within  himself,  he  communes 
with  his  own  thoughts.  With  a  characteristic  anch 
as  this,  it  is  no  wonder  Schumann  fostened  upon  the 
poetry  of  Goethe,  which  afforded  htm  anch  matter 
for  musical  mediUtion.  No  wonder,  either,  that 
he  commented  upon  it  in  the  language  of  his  art 
with  reference  to  nothing  but  absolute  foUhfulness 
of  expreesion,  as  that  was  by  him  understood. 
Herein  we  have  a  due  to  much  la  the  Fautt  music 
which  could  never  have  been  written  with  the  sim- 
ple object  of  plnasing  the  public  ear.  Number  after 
number,  like  the  allied  text,  requires  to  be  read 
again  and  again,  and  looked  at  from  divers  points 
of  view,  before  Its  meaning  and  appoaiteness  become 
evident,  and,  as  the  public  generally  are  not  die- 
posed  to  take  so  much  trouble,  it  wiH  be  some  time 
lefore  Schumann's  workia  received  into  favor.  The 
mnsicisn,  of  course,  finds  mnoh  ta  It,  na  in  every* 
thing  from  the  same  pen,  worthy  admlrstton,  an  I 
there  are  portions  so  MaQtifhl  even  to  the  caaual 
listener,  that  he  can  hardly  refuse  to  hear  the  whole 
again  and  again.  If,  therefore,  exuberant  enthusi- 
asra  was  not  aroused  on  Thursday  night,  the  Phil- 
harmonic directors  need  not  despair  of  addt*«g  thn 
Fa^ti  music  to  their  permanent  repertory.  It  will 
bear  hearing— and,  mayhap,  find  an  increasing 
number  of  hearers— time  after  time.  The  perform- 
ance, conducted  by  Mr.  W.  G.  Gusius,  aeareely  did 
justice  to  its  subject,  but  snfllced  to  convey  a  gener- 
al idea  of  the  composer's  intention.  As  the  theme 
becomes  more  familiiir,  its  interpretation  will  doubt- 
less  improve.  The  soloists,  who  may  generally  be 
commended,  were  Mesdames  Owood.  Ibry  Daviea, 
Duval.  Irene  Ware.  Bolingbroke,  Steel,  and  Rid. 
mar ;  Messrs.  Guy.  Wadmore,  and  PopcL 

Other  important  features  in  this  concert  were 
Sterndale  Bennett's  chai*ming  overture.  Pa  'iMna  ; 
Beethoven's  "  Choral  Fantasia,"  i^ayed,  M  t^i  the 
pianoforte  solo,  by  Miss  Afues  Zimmefmann  in  her 
usual  correct  and  mnsicianly  style;  aod'the  ever- 
welcome  overtnm  to  Jhr  FreUMix,  Mrs.  Osgood 
ssng  the  Death  aong  horn  Wa^nei^a  Tritlam,  «mf 
iMefe  in  such  a  manner  as  to  win  hearty  ooramendk 
ation  even  from  those  who  least  Kke  the  mnsift 
She  is  an  artiat  capable  of  interpreang  Wagner 
aright^  and  this  may  have  had  something  to  do 
with  an  enoore  that  ooold  hardly  have  ariaan  from 
admiration  of  a  soma  which,  however  feithfoUy  it 
ihay  express  the  emotion  of  the  words  in  the  o<^. 
sciouioess  of  the  composer,  Is  certainly  not  bean- 
tiful.  D  T 

— Xetidbft  JfMsfeof  HMd^  Jtfhrdl  81. 

JoACtftx's.  Elmtao  OyxxTVEc  Writing  on  the 
Crystal  Palace  concert  of  March  17th.  the  ^Sbndlsy 
/VaMt  thns  refors  to  Herr  Joachim's  new  over- 
tnre: — 

"  The  most  important  amongst  these  worics  was 
the  overture  which  Herr  Joaehim  wrote  for  his 
Cambridge  *  Exercise'  on  the  occasion  of  receiring 
his  diploma.  It  is  dedicated  to  the  memory  of  the 
patriotic  poet,  Herr  Heinrich  yon  Klelst,  whose 
unhappj  career  and  adf-eooght  death  ar«  fomillar 
evenU  m  the  annals  of  Gnrman  history ;  but  it  ii 
not  to  be  considered  in  any  way  aa  a  piece  of  pro* 
gramme  music  Inde^  aa  the  writer  ia  the  Cam- 
bridge  programmes  appositely  states—'  The  tiUe  of 
the  oompoaitionjeta  forth,  in  some  sort^  ito  purpose ; 
but  in  some  sort  only,  for  the  overture  aims  not  to 
depict  the  circi^;nstnnces  of  the  poet's  life  in  whose 
honor  it  is  written,  not  even  to  plctare,  through  the 
most  free  medium's  of  expression,  his  character  as 
an  artiat,  a  patriot,  and  a  snfft?rer ;  it  is  designed  aa 
an  ntterance  of  the  eampoaer'a  sympathy  with  a 
man  whoae  genius  and  whoae  fete  won  hia  tevo  and 
hia  reverence.'  It  ia  difllcnlt  to  gauge  such  a  work 
as  this  by  ordinnrv  art  formi,  inasmuch  aa  the  In- 
cidente  which  instigated  ito  produotlon  might  well 
lead  an  author  into  involnntary  departure  from  ca- 
nonical rule,  for  the  better  representation  of  hia 
ideaa.  Herr  Joachim  (whose  name  we  would  prefix 
with  hia  new  titular  denomination  of  '  Dr.,'  if  we 
thought  any  more  dignity  would  accrue  to  it)  is 
too  firm  an  upholder  of  legitimacy  in  art,  however 
to  ht  betrayed  into  arty  aemblance  of  error  and  ex' 
aggeration ;  his  overtore  may,  therefore^  be  talten 
aa  a  model  of  form  «nd  at  the  amna  time  a  master 
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piece  of  trne  eraotiotifti  ejcpressfon.  The  beauty  of 
the  tdeaii,  no  less  than  their  cornplete  earnestness 
and  remarkable  contf  natty,  entitle  the  Irork  to  rartk 
with  rhefs^anvre  written  on  a  similar  plan.  There 
is  infinite  technical  skill  displayed  in  tlie  evolatfon 
and  working  oat  oJF  the  component  paru ;  bnt  Herr 
Joachim  is  no  pedant,  and  never  wilfally  indal^res 
1|)  intricate  eombinationa  merely  to  show  that  he 
has  all  the  resoarcea  a  musician  can  need  kt  coni- 
mand.  Orace,  snbtl'ety,  and  a  certain  Idyllic  charm 
not  eaaily  expressed  in  Word^,  are  to  l>e  fon^d  in 
thfs '  Elegiac"  overtnre,  bnt  the  tebdiferness  and  sy^- 
]5athetic  quality  of  certaii^  passn'i^  kre  Tit  up  by 
occasional  fiasnes  of  pasj*ionate  eneriery  and  true 
martial  fire.  Notwithiltahdinjr  th^  ^oomy  subject 
OB  which  the  orertnVe  is  founded,  it  is  neither  som- 
bre in  ehanust^  nor  heavy  fn  ^Vealment.  but  ]>er- 
raded  by  a  oertafn  sweetness  6f  iteiil^ent  Tri'esisti- 
bly  tonehing  and  infinitely  altractlvll^  -  There  ts  no 
necessity  to  say  that  the  orchestra  U  hfandled  with 
Uie  ftidiity  of  a  mustciaA  eonversaM  Vlthall  its.ca- 
pabilitiei — Herr  Joiaehim's  chara^r  as  an  Instm- 
mental  writer  being  already  established  on  too  firm 
a  faotfrtg.  Cambridge  ought  to  feel  prond  of  hav- 
lag  caused  the  prbdiiotfoii  of  Herr  Joachim's  over- 
tore ;  h  Is  true  that  Alma  M ate^  paid  for  it  with  a 
d^^a,  but  the  prlee  trai  none  'to6  high.** 


Tnie I^OPTTLAR  CoNontTs.  ,Tha. nineteenth  season 
of  these  concerts  ended  on  Monday,  with  the  usaal 
**  Director's  Benefit,"  which,  we  are  happy  to  ^ay, 
was  a  bumper,  the  hall  beins:  crowded  in  every 
part.  Thus  does  Mr.  S.  Artlinr  Chappell  go  on 
reaping  the  desetved  reward  of  enterprise  and  per- 
levcrance  as  well  as  of  faithfulness  to  a  lofty  ideal. 
Let  no  one  remark  here  that  all  these  qualities  are 
May  of  exercise  when  the  tide  of  success  runs  strong. 
The  proposition  Is,  in  the  al>straet,  perfectly  true ; 
bat  tnere  was  a  time  when  the  Popular  Concerts 
irere  almost  aground  in  low  water — whian  d  'ssical 
chamber  music  was  hot  "popular,**  and  when  its 
presentation  year  after  year  demanded  important 
sacrifices,  together  with  no  common  faith  in  event- 
ual good  fortune.  It  is  for  gallantly  sticking  to  his 
ship  under  such  circumstances  that  present  success 
takes  the  form  of  a  special  act  of  justice,  and  be- 
comes a  source  of  unalloyed  gratification  to  all  who 
desif'e  the  progress  of  music.^  Moreover,  the  lesson 
}t  conveyi  is  worth  having  at'  a  time  when  so  many 
ani^rprises  are  begun  only  to  be  abandoned  after  a 
flsebli  struggle.  "By  perseverance,"  said JDr. 
Johnson,  **  the  quarry  becomes  a  pyrami(!»"  and  we 
all  grant  the  truth  of  his  remark.  Neyertheless,  it 
is  'v/ell  to  have  the  pyramid,  and  this  hole  oat  of 
#hTch  It  aroee,  often  before  one*s  eyes. 

The  programme,  as  enatomary  on  thesa  occasions, 
was  of  extra  length,  the  artists  were  nnmerona,  and 
the  works  performed  of  recognized  attraction.  In- 
de^,  the  character  of  the  repreaentaUona  m«d&  it 
resemble  the  "  artists*  concert."  which,  in  Germany, 
so  agreeably  winds  up  musical  festivals,  each  lead- 
feg  peribrmer  having  the  choice  of  a  solo  for  the 
axnibltioo  of  his  own  special  powers.  Tims,  Mdme. 
SchnmADR  was  heard  in  the  "  Sc^nea  mignonnes  sur 
qnalre  notes,"  entitled  "  Carnaval,"  writ^ten  in  1834 
by  her  famous  husband.  Strictly  speaking,  we 
abould  say  that  the  distinguished  lady  played  only 
a  eelection  from  these  fanciful  effusions,  the  ability 
with  which  she  Interpreted  those  chosen  makln«r  as 
the  more  vBgrtt  tluft  itny  were  passed  oyer.  That 
all  their  beauty  was  net  forth  will  he  assumed  ;  but 
not  oftain,  perbapa,  hiia  Mdnie.  Schumann  thrown  so 
much  vigor  or  rhythmic  power  into  the  *'  Marcli  of 
the  IHvidsbfindler  against  the  Philistines."  She 
waa  twice  called  back  to  racelve  enthaalaatle  ap- 
plause. Miss  Marie  Kreba  contrlb«ted  a  novelty  at 
tbeee  concerts  la  the  shave  of  three  atudfea  fWrni 
Uie  aat  of  twelve,  known  as  Chopin's  Op.  96.  Such 
charming  ezaroplea  of  the  Polish  maaidan's  fkncy 
required  «o  more  than  the  help  of  Mdlle.  Kreba's 
nimble  fingers  and  sparkiinr  style  to  be  at  once 
taken  on  the  Hat  of  favbritea  by  all,  if  any,  who  had 
not  before  roaf'e  theh*  acqimlntanee.  l*he  yotmg 
artlal,  like  her  more  experiem^ed  cmihtrywoirtan, 
earned  the  thanka  c»f  her  audience^  warmly  ex- 
pr^saed.  Dr.  Joaehim'a  solo  waa  the  prelude  and 
fogve  by  Bach  in  &  minor,  which  on  former  ooca- 
alone  had  aerved  him  aa  «A«m/  d§  baiailU,  How  he 
played  It  we  need  not  tell,  since  the  labor  woaM  be 
aa  superflnooa  na  a  deacrlptioB  of  the  manner  in 
which  hia  pcribrmaoee  waa  reeelired.  Worthy  tff 
aasociation  wHh  the  Hungarian  maater'a  effort  waa 
thatofdlgnor  Platd  in  Noa.  1,^%,  and  4  of  Schn- 
manna"-8tackelm  Volketon,"  fnr  violoncello  and 
pianoforte  fMdme.  Schomann).  Anything  more  ex- 
quisite than  feUa  artiat^aii^M^  of  the  dielody  in  F 


mkjoV  (Ifo.  f)  cannot  be  imasrlned.  It  wan  the  per- 
fection of  skill  and  taste.  Other  concerted  pieces  i  n 
the  "prosrammo  werie  Beethoven's  maarnificent  Quar- 
tet in  t:  iflat  (Op.  74),  pTayed  by  MM.  Joachiin,  Ries. 
Zerbini,  Und  Ptattt ;  and  Nos.  5.  5,  lihd  V  of  Brahms* 
Anngarian  Dances,  as  arransred  by  Joachim  for-  vi- 
olin ind  pfiinofort4^.  In  the  hands  of  the  arranirer, 
with  Miss  Kf*bs  at  the  ptawofort^,  these  pretty  tri- 
fles  w^ere  aafb :  and  with  them  the  Popniar  C9nceirt 
season  Qame  to  a  delightful  end.  The  vocalists 
were  MdlTe.  RedeVer,  Priedl*nder,  and  l^ophie  Lftw^, 
aVl  of  whom  gave  siatisTkction,  the  first  two  being 
specially  sucre&sful  in  RoYilnStein's  lovely  dtiet, 
"Der  Engel."  Sir  Julias  Benedict  conducted. — 
Tdeffraph, 


WaUnere  in  tkadom 

[Flromtiiebany  Advertiser*  April  17.']   - 

Boston  has  had  its  firsthearing  of  Wagner's  "Die 
Walkure."  If  a  verdict  had  been  asked  of  the  weary 
throng  as  it  was  leaving  the  theatre  at  half-past 
eleven  o!clock  last  night,  Richard  Wasn^er,  and  his 
trilogy  and  bis  theories  would  have  fallen  ander  one 
sweeping;  condemnation.  This  morninsr,  we  are 
aware,  things  will  be  different:  the  Wagnerites  will 
have  girded  np  their  loins  anew  and  found  their 
tonsnies  once  more;  the  half  converted  will  have 
forgotten  their  fstiy^ue  and.  distreas,  and  aerain  be 
almost  per8uade<)  to  swell  the  fashionnble  chorus  of 
admiration ;  in  a  word,  everything  and  everybody 
will  be  r<^ady  for  a  fierce  renewal  of  the  endless 
warfare  of  wnrds  concerning  the  great  German  and 
his  music.  But  for  ourselves  we  must  b^  to  be  ex- 
cused just  at  present,  cbnfessins:  to  an  Overwhelm- 
insr  sen«e  of  weariness  with  the  discns«ion  and  t^  a 
doubt  of  its  immediate  usefulness.  The  work  lUelf 
also,  we  shall  not  attempt  to  anajyze  in  detatl.  Thjjit 
task  has  already  been  performed  with  quite  snm- 
cient  minuteness  by  our  own  correspondents  at 
Bayrenth  and  by  those  of  other  newspapers ;  and 
••  Die  Walkflre,"  as  well  as  the  rest  of  the  trilogy, 
has  been  carefhlly  scmtini'sed.  both  from  the  litera- 
ry and  the  musical  points  of  view. 

We  shall  offf'r  this  morntns:  only  a  fiiir  general 
comments  upon  the  work,  with  a  statement  of  two 
or  three  of  the  more  vivid  Impreseions  produced 
by  single  stienes.  Our  readers  win  scareelv  need 
to  be  reminded,  we  suppose,  that  "  Die  WalkOre  " 
and  Its  fellows  are  the  last  and  moat  complete  ut- 
terances of  their  anthor^s  theory  of  composition. 
The  imperfections,  vocal,  aeenic  and  orchestral,  in 
last  night's  performaneea  of  courae  rMuoed  the 
nleaaare  of  the  listener  much  below  what  he  would 
have  received  frt>m  a  Bayretath  Interpretation.  But 
in  spite  of  all  faults,  the  representation  of  last  night 
will  suffice  to  give  any  listener  who  haa  been  bleat, 
wjth  a  particle  of  analytic  power  aome  idea  of  the 
scope  ^Mid  purpose  of  Wagner'a  latest  alyle  of  mu- 
sic, and  some  notion,  if  he  will  bat  deid  honestly 
wich  htlnielf,  of  Ms  own  relation  to  and  enjoyment 
of  such  musie.  AOer  Uatening  to  "  Die  Waikare." 
one  certainly  ought  to  begin  to  make  np  his  mind 
whether  for  him  recitative  has  worthily  superseded 
all  other  forms  of  musical  expression,  and  whether 
symmetrical  melody  or  tune  Is  merely  a  useless  and 
vsenobs  invention  of  the  past :  w>.ether  the  orches- 
tra or  the  voices  in  an  opera  are  t^  do  the  chief 
work  of  accompanying ;  whether  the  charm  of  vo- 
cal harmony  ooeht  to  be  utterly  {leirted.^^vln^ 
himself  the  benefit  of  an  exceptio<i  In  fkvor  of  the 
wild,  I  arbaric  choral  screams  off  ^rdnnhiU^  and 
her  slaters,— 4ind  almost  a  whole  work  made  up  of 
dialogue,  where  each  yoioe  in  turn  and  ah>ne  winds 
throiigh  intricate  mases  of  recitative ;  whether— to 
condenae  our  last  clanae— the  world  of  beauty,  sub- 
limity  and  powerj  the  poaslblltty  of  effectlye  cKmax 
and  the  capacity  of  intense  <»Xpr^«slon  giveli  to  vo- 
cal concerted  music  is  to  be  discarded  fn  Opera  aa  a 
merely  worthless  thing.  We  liak  the  candid  read 
er  to  conaider  theae  matters  oncto  moriBh— theae  and 
the  hundred  other  thoa*rhts  which  they  auggest — 
in  the  lurM  Kght  abed  by  thla  Work,  and  to  make 
answer  aa  to  the  Worth  and  beauty  and  probable 
longevity  of  the  new  style  of  operatic  composition. 
The  «ocompli8hed  masieal  critic  of '  Che  THbnne. 
whota  We  mast  hold  reapotisfble  ibr  a  recent  leader 
hi  Aat  fMper  on  thto  sabjeet  of  Wagner's  musie, 
walyea  for  the  sake  of  arguiheot  all  other  modes  of 
defending  that  music,  and— rooyed  by  the  flagrant 
fknita  In  the  performances  which  were  the  occasion 
of  the  essay  and  which  lie  folt  would  cHmkI  the  com- 
poMT^a  fame  with  his  auditors  in  New  York--sag^ 
gests  that  Wagner  mny  be  the  inventor  'and  chief 
producer  of  a  kind  of  music  which  tS  only  capable 
of  producing  great  effects  when  it  Is  illustrated  by 
or  Itaelf  illustrates  magnifioent  scenery  and  perfect 


stage  appointments.  That  is  a  terrible  form  of  ad- 
mis«ion.  accordins:  to  our  idea ;  for  If  that  be  really 
the  character  of  Wagner*s  mnaio  he  cannot  rank  ev- 
en as  a  third-rate  composer.  The  best  in  such  a 
kind  will  be  Inferior  enoii^h.  and  will  never  heed 
or  ask  the  assistance  of  genius,  where  talents  and 
industry  will  suflice. 

Look! n{^  at  "Die  Walktlre"  itaelf  more  sinply 
we  must  say  that,  while  It  shows  Ita  cmipnaere 
theory  in  what  we  regard  as  its  iwked  baldness  and 
vileness,  it  also  shows  the  Suthor's  irreat  intellectu- 
al power,  his  learntng.  culture,  force  of  character, 
ana  ihnnrense  Igrasp  oT  mind.  'The  orchestral  effects 
are  just  V^ond^rhd,  and  the  viariety  of  beautiful 
fornix,  tfas  intri<Uite  hahhonic  combiiratlona  eflected 
for  the  Inatmments,  and  the  tremendous  fblnesa  f»f 
the  orchestral  climaxes, are  beyfMid  description. 'and 
aoroetimea  almost  beyond  praise.  The  hlsfh^drn 
r^atle  poWer  can  never  be  reached,  we  coticetve, 
with  such  barrenness  of  vocal  combination,  but  it  is 
marrelloaB  how  ao'much  can  be  attained  with  the 
appliances  that  are  used.  The  love  scene  between 
Sieffmumd  and  SiHfUnde  abounds  especially  in  thrill- 
ing passages,  and  the  music  in  which  the  lover 
speaks  of  spring  and  its  suggestions  is  exquisitely 
idyllic  and  roromntic  too,~-a  combination  not  easily 
eflected.  Of  coarse,  there  are  many  grand  passages 
suitable  Unt  broad,  sustained  declamation,  and  of 
these  the  most  remarkable  is  Rrunnhil4f*t  appeal  to 
H'bi^in.  after  she  has  been  left  alone  to  face -his 
wrath.  The  story  is  grim  nnd' bloody  enough,  bnt 
it  is  ii  fMcinatinfiT  frasment  of  a  great  imafln native 
poem,  and  the  1i(>retto,  aa  usual,  is  written  witit 
elo<|uent  directnesa  and  power.  T)ie  whole  opera 
cnh<rhid^  with  its  most  brilliant  and  capiivatinst 
mwsic,  vis.,  that  which  aoeonipaniea  Wotwr*  invo- 
cation of  Loge  "  the  fire  'god."  and  which  was  made 
familiSr  to  us  at  Mr.  Thomases  concerts  two  8easr)ne 
ago.  The  "  Ride  of  the  Walkvrres**  also  has  a  wild. 
fantSstie  power,  which  it  is  not  easy  to  gaftnaay  er 
rei-lstw 

The  performance  was  open  to  s  good  deal  of  se- 
vere criticism :  but  in  view  of  the  appalling  difB* 
cnltles  of  the  work  we  cami'it  find  It  in  odr  heert 
to  be  minotely  severe.  Madame  Pappenheira'a 
BrOHukUda  was  fine  in  action  Jind'  roagnillcent  in 
song,  wanting  only  the  highest  imaginative  grace 
on  t^he  histrionic  side  to  be  entirely  satisfying.  The 
artiste  alao  looked  the  eharacter  grandly,  and  the 
pleasura  of  beholdfng  her  in  her  shield  and  hetiDot 
waa  one  of  the  chief  delights  of  the  evening.  Of 
Madame  Pauline  Canissa  m  Sie^huh  and  of  Mr. 
Bischoff  as  Stegmuni  aboht  the  same  thlnjj^s  are  to 
be  said ;  that  they  were  exceedingly  earnest  iand  so 
senlous  that  H  was  a=  flrreot  pity  they  h^d  neither 
voice  nor  presence  to  %\\  their  parts  properly.  Mr. 
Blum  gave  a  careful  and  on  the  whole  a  sfrimg  per- 
formance of  Httnding.  Mr.  Preaaser  aa  Woimn  ^a 
disrnified  and  intenae;  but  he  had  not  tfie  re<!|ciistte 
force  of  voice  or  action,  or  the  majes^  of  nrc^nce, 
which  the  character  demanded.  The  eisrnt  ladiea 
who  appeared  lis  iVaUryrMr  sang  their  diflloult  mu- 
sic rousrhly  tind  inharmoniously,  and  'there  Was*  n 
nrreat  deal  of  such  singing  from  all  the  principals 
except  Madarae  Pappenheim  thronsrhout  tl»e  even- 
ing. Not  a  in^at  deal  was  nttc^mpted  in  the  way  of 
scenery,  and  fi>r  this  we  beg  to  expreas  our  thanks. 
The  optical  effecta  were  well  entrngh,  and  the  ap- 
proach of  the  daoghtera  of  WiUm  on  tlie  doads 
was  certainly  not  ridicaloos,  but  the  lntn>d«iot.ion 
of  BriknmhiM»  steed  was  foolish  and  tame  hi  the 
extremS. 


[Fran  tlie  Olotie,  AprU  17.] 

Mr.  Oyer's  second  series  of  Wagner  entertatft- 
ments  war  opt$ned  last  night  With  the  long-promised 
**DiS  Walkftre,"  which  was  witnessc^d  by  a  falr- 
sised  honse,  not  as  lairge  as  one  would  have  expect- 
ed from  the  Importance  of  the  event.  For  it  cer- 
tainly cannot  be  denied  that  the  eveiTt  W4«  import- 
ant, whatever  value  one  may  set  upon  the  theories 
which  the  opera  involveiti.  There  is  no  possible 
reason  for  denying  that  in  this  work  Wagner  has 
shown  him^lf  in  "  full  blow."  with  his  sentiments 
matured,  stiffened  and  dogmatised.  We  confes^i  to 
turning  away  from  the  opera  with  a  saddened  and 
a  confused  feeling.  One  may  (easily  understand  that 
the  first  hearlnif  of  aueh  a  work  neeesatfrily  leaves 
confused,  urtdefided  sensations ;  as  tothe  sad  feeling. 
It  was*  perhaps  the  reaolt  of  the  aforesaid  Indisdnet* 
MiM.  But  Wagner  did  not  appsar  to  u^  In  hia  most 
enviable  light.  A  man  who  is  «nly  verging 
towards  «airemes  mmj  do  things  which,  even  if 
they  are  startling*  ara  commendable  for  their 
originality  or  freshness ;  but  when  a  man  has  drift- 
ed Into  irredeemable  radicalism,  without  hope  of 
oil  promise  or  reclaim,  that  msn  rather  disgusts 
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sober-minded  ni«n,  as  a  specimen  of  what  one*s  en- 
tbasisAm  may  do  when  uncurbed.     Herr  Waener 
Is  radical  beyond  hope  of  recall ;  bat  he  seems  like 
one  who  fritters  away  spieodid  opportunities  Id  or- 
der to  show  to  what  extent  hia  vas^ries  may  reach. 
If  this  seems  uncharitable,  it  has  its  root  in  the  per- 
formance of  "  Die  Walkare  "  last  ni^ht.     Notwlth- 
standing  our  Inabilily  to  form  a  judinnent  on  the 
first  hearlnsr,  we  may  at  least  record  our  impres- 
siona,  and  they  were  not  pleasant    Ttie  work,  as  a 
whole,  seemed  like  a  very  desert-IIke  expanse  In 
the  realm  of  music,  with  only  an  occasional  oasis. 
With  a  splenffid,  almost  Incnmparablo  mastery  of 
Instntmentation,  Wajp^r  has  fi»r  the  most  part  ^v- 
en  oyer  the  score  to  the  production  of  weird  an  J 
discordant  eiFents.  or.  If  not  discordaot,  at  least  In- 
tellectually unnielmlious.     The  most  pleanini^  pnrts 
are  the  recurring  themes  which  are  made  to  signify 
Impersonatioas  of    the   different  eharactcfrs;    yet 
these  seem  hardly  as  marked  or  as  c^TectU'e  as  In 
'*  Lohengrin,**  for  Instance.     In  the  vocal  parts  there 
are  little  phrases  now  and  then  of  rare  loveliness, 
but  there  is  so  much  that  Is  hard,  dry  and  uncom- 
promMng  that  one  Is  liable  to  forget  the  pleasing 
passages.    The  great  difficulty  of  vxpressinqi^  god- 
like feelings  In  human  phraseology  ro«y  account  for 
It  in  some  measure,  and  the  vaulting  ambition  of 
the  composer  may  explain  the  rest,  eeilyeciany  the 
outrajfeottsly  high  notes  whidi  grace,  or  disgrace, 
some  of  the  solo  partSL    The  combined  eflVct  of  In- 
strumentation and  vocal  narts  is  to  make  one  wish 
that  the  tone  painting  ana  the  rich  "  form  **  of  the 
author  ml'^ht  have  been  n^ed  largely,  and  not  dis- 
carded ao  recklessly.    Tet  irtre  qmto  a«ree  with 
those  who  found  much  In  the  opera  to  enjoy,  and 
can  easily  unite  In  Uudlng  the  srrandinse.  If  deafen- 
ing, results  of  some  phi%s^s,  and  the  fierce,  life-like 
energy  that  found  vent    oftentimes    In    the  most 
"  real "  sort  of  rovsle.    This  ought  to  atone  for  any- 
thing which  we  have  said  In  a  seemingly  detractive 
spirit :  and  we  will  frankly  confess  that  with  a  more 
perfect  and  a  larger  orchestra,  and  with  all  the  ac- 
fle.<isorlea  provided  at  fiayrenth,  we  can  Imagine 
that  the  work  would  have  sounded  more  like  the 
music  that  "  the  future,"  which  has  become  the  pres- 
ent, should  at  least  defer  to  if  not  accept 

The  plan  of  the  work  is  too  long  to  be  g^ven  In 
detail,  but  in  few  words  it  may  thus  be  stated. 
Siegnrand  and  Sieglinde  are  twin' children  of  Wotan 
by  an  earthly  mother.  They  are  separated  in  their 
youth  and  meet  at  the  opening  of  the  opera,  where 
&legmund  has  come  to  trie  cottage  of  Hunding,  the 
hnsband  of  Sieglinde.  The  two  men  are  found  to 
be  enemies,  but  Hunding  promleea  his  guest  a  peace- 
ful night,  challenging  him  to  mortal  eomMt  al 
dawn.  During  the  night  the  brother  and  sister 
discover  their  relationship  by  the  ability  of  Sieg- 
mond  to  pull  from  an  ash  tree  supporting  the  roof 
a  sword  imbedded  to  the  hilt,  some  yean  t>efore,  by 
Wotan,  then  unknown  to  the  mortals  before  whom 
be  did  the  deed.  Wotan  proposes  to  defend  Sieg- 
mund  in  the  fight,  and  summons  Briknnhllde  for  the 

Purpose,  but  desists  through  the  demand  of  his  wife, 
ricka,  irho  l<K>k«  with  dislike  upon  the  separation 
•f  Sieglinde  from  her  husband.  BrCknnhilde  finds 
sufficient  cause,  in  admiration  for  Sieground,  whom 
•he  in  vain  warns  of  the  result  of  the  battle  and 
summons  to  Walhalla  to  protect  him.  But  Wotan 
appeara  against  her  and  oiegmund  is  slain  ;  while 
Hunding  is  frightened  to  death  at  seeing  Wotan  af- 
ter the  battle.  Brfinnhilde  is  alarmed  at  having  de- 
fied her  father,  and  he  condemns  her  to  sleep  till 
awakened  by  a  man  whom,  as  her  husband,  she 
should  serve.  He  accedes  to  her  reque^,  however, 
and  surrounds  her  with  a  circle  of  fire,  that  he 
who  approaches  her  should  be  a  hero  worthy  of 
her. 

To  speak  of  the  dnglngas  a  whole  we  ahould  say 
much  that  is  pleasant  We  will  «iy  at  once  that 
we  can  readily  allow  a  pUca  to  fha  shortcomings, 
in  view  of  the  extremely  high  caage  of  muefa  of  the 
music  As  when  here  before,  we  noticed  among 
the  singera  that  tendency  to  exploslveness  and  that 
frequenoy  of  ftilst  intonation  which  is  not  pleasant, 
and  which  seriously  blemishes  tlie  work  of  arti^ta. 
Hme.  Pappenheim  retained  the  impression  she  al- 
ready had  made,  that  of  a  singer  whose  mind  and 
soul  are  both  in  her  work,  and  who  strives  zealous- 
ly to  give  an  intelligent  impersonation.  If  her 
stage  presence  has  not  that  vitality  and  sprightli- 
nass  which  one  could  wish,  it  certainly  haa  much 
in  every  way  to  commend,  and  poaltively  nothing 
to  oifend.  In  her  difficult  work  she  sustained  her 
part  exceedingly  well,  and,  taking  Into  aoooant  the 
amount  of  singing  she  has  done  for  the  last  few 
weeks,  she  keeps  her  voice  remarkably  clear,  strong, 
pure  and  sympathatio.    Mme.  Canissa  is  a  new  com- 


er, who  Is  ap  addition  to  the  list  of  good,  but  not  of 
brilliant  singers.  Had  she  a  voice  somewhat  strong- 
er, or  the  same  voice  under  a  trifle  t>etter  control, 
she  could  sing  more  firmly;  but  aside  from  the 
quality  in  which  it  lacked,  the  voice  was  agreeable, 
and  was  used  with  fluency.  Mme.  Canissa  is  rath- 
er a  stiiT  actress,  but  her  honest  eddeavora  make  up 
for  what  would  otherwise  be  less  excusable.  Of  the 
men,  It  Is  needless  to  say  anything  individually. 
They  all  sang  carefully*  faithfully,  and  with  inten- 
sity, though  they  did  fsU  somewhst  in  soenraey. 
Their  acting  was  fair.  Of  the  Waikyres  Uie  less 
said  is  perhaps  easiest.  They  sang  some  vert  try- 
ing music,  and  aaag.  'tome  music  very  tryingly. 
They  sans:  other  music  better,  but  as  a  whole  thij 
only  half  performed  an  almost  thankless  task.  The 
orchestra,  enthusiastically  led. by  Mr.  Heuendorif, 
did  some  capital  work — and  some  that  was  rough 
and  eoarae.  The  stage  setting  was  good,  and  the 
clouds,  fire,  «tc.,  well  managed.  The  eflfret  tiight 
have  been,  heightened  by  lowering  the  light  in  the 
auditorium. 


[From  the  Xvening  0aaetta»  AprU  a.] 

TH«  '•  WALXVKRX,*  A1l1>  **  flDXaO.** 

There  was  not  a  very  large  audience,  at  which 
we  were  somewhst  surprim^d,  for  we  believed  that 
curiosity,  at  least,  would  have  attracted  a  crowded 
hotise.  Those  who  sta^'ed  away,  however,  hav«  bO 
reason  to  reproach  themselves,  for  they  missed 
nothing  except  learning  the  extent  to  which  Wag- 
ner has  carried  hl^  extreme  theories  of  art.  Here 
he  has  ridden  his  hobby-horse  to  death.  With  the 
eftception  of  a  love  duet  in  the  firat  aot,  which  la  an 
exqnisite  conception  exquisitely  carried  out,  the  op- 
era is  rampant  jargon.  It  is  barely  possilile  that 
i')«  artists  did  but  scant  Justice  to  tne  composer, 
and  that  the  orchestra  was  not  all  that  it  should 
have  been ;  but,  anraly,  the  performaaoe  was  oarefiil 
and  cnosdentlons  en:»ugh  to  permit  whstever  was 
striking  in  the  work  to  be  seen,  If  through  a  glass 
darkly.  With  the  exception  we  have  named,  we 
discovered  nothing  but  a  vague  attempt  to  repre- 
sent by  music  that  which  cannot  ba  se  represented. 
It  was  insufferably  tiresome  and  yawn -provoking. 
Doubtless  many  will  find  manifold  Intellectual  beau- 
ties in  It,  but  to  us  the  whole  seemed  like  a  horrid 
night-mure,  giving  rise  to  painftll  anspense,  profvok- 
ing  to  the  patience,  nnlovnly,  nnmeanlag.  Of 
course,  it  goes  without  saying  that  thera  wera  num- 
berless superb  orchestral  and  harmonic  effects,  but 
these  alone  do  not  constitute  music  ft  may  be  said 
that  a  single  bearing  is  notsuffidant  for  the  proper 
understanding  and  apprecistion  of  such  a  composi- 
tion ;  but  while  there  is  so  mnoh  noble  mnrio  al- 
ready in  existence  that  will  better  repay  study,  we 
are  not  prepared  to  devote  ourselves  to  finding  out 
the  minute  meanings  of  music  which,  even  when 
heard  at  ita  best  and  thoroughly  understood,  cannot 
give  satisfaction  proportionate  to  the  labor  neces- 
sary to  a  comprehension  of  its  composer^s  vsgaries 
of  tnonght  and  of  execution.  Therefore,  not  under- 
standing this  music,  and  finding  it  impossible  to 
underatand  it^  we  shall  refrain  from  criticising  it, 
beyond  ulsclng  up<ra  record  that,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  tne  s<illtary  duet  in  the  flrst  act,  it  struck  us 
as  hideeus,  brutal,  uninteresting  and  extravagant 
We  have  never  been  ao  thorfmghly  bored,  so  com- 
pletely dispirited,  so  exasperated  by  waiting  for 
that  which  never  came,  as  we  were  in  listening  to 
this  opera.  It  may  possibly  be  fine  music ;  great 
music ;  noble  music,  worthy  to  take  the  place  tilth- 
erto  usurped  by  such  old  fashioned  and  wrong  prin- 
cipled works  as  "  Don  Giovanni  **  and  "  Fidelio ; " 
but,  to  our  ears,  it  did  not  seem  music  at  all,  but  an 
incomprehensible  gibberish,  a  mad  jangling  of  tones, 
a  pompous  burlesque  upon  all  that  is  grand  and 
pure  in  true  arl^  One  need  not  go  so  fkr  aa  "  Die 
WaMra**  to  find  the  auparnatural  fitly  paiated  la 
the  orchestra.  The  "  Incantation  Scene  *  in  "  Der 
Frevschiits "  far  surpasses  the  much-lauded  "  Ride 
of  the  Walkyres.**  All  that  Wagner  has  dons  is  to 
carry  Weber*8  wild  and  weird  Ideas  oae  step  farth- 
er, and  In  doing  so  he  has  not  improved  upon  hia 
model,  but  has  become  extravagantly  grotesaue. 
We  might  have  been  mora  deeply  impressed  had 
the  scenic  displsy  been  upon  a  gi-ander  scale ;  but 
we  set  lltUa  value  upon  that  mutia  whieii  needs 
aithar  snoh  a^inncta  or  a  running  commentary  da> 
scrlptive  of  the  composer's  meaning. 

We  wera  not  perplexed  on  Thursday  night  to 

undersUnd  Beethoven's  "  Fidelio.'     What  a  bllm- 

fiil  relief  it  was,  after  (he  bomhast,  the  noise,  the 

feverish  unquiet,  the  struggling  for  bisarra  original- 

I  ity,  the  senttmentalism,  that  distinguished  the  earli- 


er operas  of  the  week  I  We  hAve  assisted  at  better 
perform ances  of  the  opera — much  better.  In  fact, 
this  rapresentation  was,  on  the  whole,  a  very  weak 
one,  but  it  was  impossible  to  place  the  composer  en- 
tirely under  a  cloud.  His  enulgencs  would  break 
through  the  heaviest  gloom  by  which  he  could  be 
surrounded.  Hera  we  had  perfection  of  form.  In- 
stead of  the  suggestion  of^  an  indistinct  outline. 
Hera,  too,  we  had  melody,  or  perhaps  it  would  be 
better  to  say  tune,  since  Wagner  claims  Chat  his  end- 
less recitatives  ara  also  melody.  Hera  was  no  lack 
of  dramatic  effect^  either;  nothing  that  made  one 
feel  that  Uie  composer  had  not  given  the  proper 
passion  and  expression  to  his  music — ^had  not  col- 
ored it  appropriately,  even  though  he  did  resort  to 
simple  means.  Scenery,  costumes,  mechanical  e  '• 
fects,  wera  not  necessary  to  make  his  meaning 

Elainer.  Wera  this  opera  played  in  a  barn,  with  the 
arn-door  mounted  on  trestles  for  a  stage,  and  a 
sheet  hung  no  for  a  scene.  It  would  afford  Intelli- 
gent and  intelligible  enjoyment.  Interpreted  by  con- 
scientiaus  artists,  even  if  not  of  the  best  quality. 
That  Is  because  it  is  music,  symmetrical,  insplied, 
melodious.  How  would  Wagner*s  "Die  Walkuere  ' 
stand  the  same  test  ?  It  would  prove  insufferable. 
That  Is  because  it  is  unsymmetrical,  uninspired,  nn- 
melodious.  It  msy  be  claimed  that  Wagner  having 
written  his  music  with  a  view  to  scenic  effect,  with 
a  view  to  appeal  to  the  eye  as  well  as  to  the  esr,  we 
have  no  right  to  put  it  to  a  trial  he  never  contem- 
plated. To  some  extent  such  a  claim  would  be  jnst, 
but  we  must  then  class  Wagner's  operas  as  scenic 
dramas,  with  descriptive  music,  and  not  as  operas 
In  which  the  music  is  to  be  Judged  by  Itself.  Wag- 
ner may  have  created  a  new  species  of  musical  en- 
tertainment, which  may  possibly  bear  the  test  of 
time,  but  he  has  not  caused  one  bar  of  "  Fidelio  "  to 
appear  weak,  antiquated  or  Ineffective ;  he  has  not 
aroused  one  wish  to  hear  how  he  would  treat  the 
same  subject 

It  has  been  urged  that  Beethoven  was  as  much 
abused  for  his  departure  from  old  forms  in '"Fidelio** 
as  Wagner  has  been  for  his  heresies  in  "  Die  Wal- 
kuere,** and  that  the  day  may  come  when  Wagner 
will  be  received  as  Beethoven  has  been.  When 
thst  day  comes  Beethoven  will  have  been  forgotten ; 
the  chief  merit  of  music  will  become  monotony,  and 
music  from  the  aonl  will  have  given  way  to  music 
from  the  head^dry,  mechaoicm,  mathematical  rou 
sic,  alxMit  as  sttractive  to  any  but  acientlsts  as  a 
catalogue  of  fossil  ramalns  found  in  a  chalk  bed. 

Of  the  perfornMuces  of  "Die  Walkuera"  and  of 
"  Fidelio  ^  we  may  speak  In  the  same  terms  of  gen- 
eral praise  we  bestowed  upon  this  company  on  Ita 
former  visit  here,  reserving  now  as  tlien  our  warm- 
eat  commendation  for  the  orchestra  and  Its  able  and 
energetic  leader,  Mr.  Nenendorff.  This  gentleman 
vouchsafed  us  one  of  the  most  vigorous,  most  clean- 
cut  and  most  Inspiring  randerings  of  the  "Leonora** 
overturo,  No.  8,  we  ha\e  ever  heard.  Madame 
Pappenheim  enacted  Leonora  with  fine  dramatic 
power,  but  the  strain  to  which  her  voice  had  been 
put  by  the  Wagner  music  she  had  been  singing 
showed  but  too  plainly,  especially  in  the  middle 
register.  She  aang,  however,  with  rara  intelligence, 
and  acted  with  a  strength  and  an  Intensity  that  al- 
most atoned  for  the  painful  labor  that  was  apparent 
in  her- vocal  efforts.  She  achieved  a  great  triumph 
in  the  Prison  scene,  and  was  deservedly  applauded 
to  tlie  echo.  Madame  Canissa  sang  the  music  of 
MarcelHna  understandingly,  snd  acted  with  spirit 
and  force.  Mr.  Preusser  interprated  Don  Pizarro 
with  the  vigor  and  the  intelligence  he  has  shown  In 
all  of  t  hese  perforroancea.  As  Roooo,  Mr.  Franosch 
showed  a  perfect  comprehension  of  the  spirit  of  the 
part,  and  a  foil  knowledge  of  its  music ;  but  he  sang 
shockingly  out  of  tune,  and  nearly  ruined  the  oon- 
eerted  numbera  in  which  he  was  interested.  Mr. 
Pritsch  manifested  a  keen  sympathy  with  the  music 
of  Florestin^ which  he  sang  sweetly  and  with  fer- 
vapl  consci^ipltiousnesa.  His  acting  waa  not  so  good, 
though  it  waa  lacking  nothing  in  earnestness.  Mr. 
William  Formea  gave  a  dignified  presentation  of 
Don  Fernando,  and  sang  exceedingly  well  The 
choral  work  waa  all  excellently  done,  the  "  Prison- 
er's Chorbs  "  receiving  a  remarkably  fine  interpre- 
tation. 


(FTusi  the  Bnaday  Ooorlar.) 

Howatar,  mnoh  praiat  is  doe  to  Mr.  Fryer  and 
Mr.  Neaaodorff  for  their  aeal,  and  devotion  to  thdr 
task,  it  cannot  bat  be  overbalanoed  by  the  blama 
doe  to  them  for  undertaking  such  a  task,  one  so  far 
beyond  their  powers.  As  Carlyle  savs:  "To  be 
weak  Is  not  so  shameful:  but  to  be  weaker  than  our 
task ! "    It  waa  by  no  means  absolutely  necesaary 
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that  the  WalkUre  should  be  e^ven  tt  all.     If  Wacr- 
ner's  Ring  dea  Nihelungm  has  lasHnir  merit  in  It, 
there  is  no  need  of  being  In  a  hurry  about  perform. 
Inic  It;  but  if  it  is  to  be  performed  at  all,  either  in 
whole  or  in  part,  we  do  absolutely  owe  it  to  Herr 
Wairner  that  the  performance  should  (fire  at  lea«t 
an  approximately  adequate  idea  of  the  work.    To 
tay  that  Mr.  Fryer's  troupe  did  thia  would  be  the 
sheerest  flattery.    Even  accounting  such  things  as 
inise^n-scene  and  mere  scenic  get-up  as  unimport- 
ant  accessories  (which  they  are  not),  the  perform- 
ances  were  itiadeqwate.    i^o  thinking  perron  can 
wonder  at  tha  welUnlgi*  distracted  sUte.of  mind  in 
which  most  of  the  audience  came  away  from  the 
Walkure.    Just  imagine  the  idea  of  Shakepeare's 
fftmlei  that  a  man  would  form  if  he  made  his  first 
acquaintance  with  it  through  the  medium  of  a  per- 
formance bv,jMr.  Frver*8  troupe  I    The  parallel  is 
not  a  forced  one.     With  the  exception  fit  Madame 
Pappenheim,  Mr.  Fryer's  artists  are  exactly  as  ca- 
pable of  actinsr  ffanUH  satisfactorily  as  they  are  of 
giving  the  Wa-kure.    The  misconceptions  of  what 
is  required  of  performers  by  Wagner,  that  are  cur- 
rent among  us.  are  positively  a.Monnding.    To  be 
lieve  many  of  our  critics,  it  would  seem  as  if  the  or- 
chestra were  the  central  point,  the  l)e-all  and  end- 
all  of  Wagner  opera.     On  the  contrary,  the  sins:ing, 
the  actors  them^selves  are  the  central  point  of  int-er- 
est.    It  is  the  greatest  mistake  to  imasrioe  that  the 
long  pauses  in  the  dramatic  action,  that  cast  sttch  a 
damper  upon  the  perrormancee  of  last  week,  were 
intended  by  Wagner  merely  for  the  sake  of  iriving 
prominence  to  certain  bits  of  fine  orchestral  writing. 
Wagner  would  have  no  pauses  in  the  di-amatic  ac- 
tion at  all.     If  the  actors  have  nothing  to  sing,  they 
must  still  continue  to  act.  the  orchestra  accompany- 
ing their  action  the  while;  their  pantomime  must 
be  of  the  most  vividly  expressive  kind,  so  expres- 
sive that  the  orchestra  shall  seem  only  the  indi^n- 
sable  accompaniment  to  it,  and  not  anything  to 
claim  particular  att^sntion  for  itself.     With  Wagner 
nothing  ever  happens  in  the  orchestra  unless  it  Is 
justified  and  conditioned  by  something  happening 
simultaneously  on  the  stage.     Now  what  are  we  to 
think  of  a  performance  in  which  the  actors,  when 
not  actually  singing  are  for  the  moat  part  looking 
point  blank  at  the  ccmductor  and  palpably  counting 
their  bars?    It  is  no  slur  upon  Mr.  Fryer's  singers 
to  say  that  they  were  for  the  moat  pprt  uttejrly  in- 
competent. They  are  singers,  not  actprs.   Mr.  Ed- 
win Booth  would  be  no  more  out  of  place  if  he  at- 
tempted the  part  of  PolUone  in  yarma  than  Mr. 
Bi^choff  was  In  attempting  the  part  of  Siesrmnnd. 
Even  if  Mr.  Fryer's  singers  had*  been  capable  of  do- 
Ing  justice  to  the  mere  music  of  their  parts  (which 
they  were  not),  only  one.  almost  secondary,  element 
in  the  performancea  would  have  been  what  it  should 
have  been.     No,  without  going  further  into  deUil, 
the  performancea  of  the  Waikure  were  moat  regret- 
able.    Instead  of  showing  us  Wagner  aa  he  is,  they 
have  done  wort>  thsn  the  moat  mistaken  treatises, 
the  moat  absurd  criticisms — ^Ihan  mere  fllence  even, 
could  have  d»me  towards  muddling  and  perverting 
our  notions  of  the  great  poet-composer.     Wagner 
writea  music  upon  a  dramatic,  not  a  musical  basi^. 
But  in  the  performance  of  the    WaUrUre,  in  which 
there  was  neither  musical  form,  nor  dramatic  basis, 
what  else  could  be-  described  save  utter  chaos  7    I 
am  induced  to  speak  thus  strongly,  simply  from  mv 
intense  admiration  ot  the  Walkdre,  as  a  work.     It 
wa9  more  than  thoughtless  and  raah,  it  was  lament- 
ably wanting  in  all  due  reverence,  almost  sstbetl- 
cally  criminal,  to  have  attempted  performing  so 
great  a  work  as  the  Walhure,  in  so  new  and  unac- 
customed  a  style,  and  hence  so  liable  to  be  misun- 
derstood, with  means  so  necessarily  inadequate.     It 
was  paving  no  honor  to  Wagt.er,  doing  him  no  ser- 
vice, only  adding  confusion  to  our  already  con'used 
and  distorted  notions  of  his  artthebriea  and  his 
genius     Of  course  there  were  excell^cies  in  the 
performance^  the  orchestra  played  uwwually  well, 
Madame  PaVpenheim  shone  so  royally  above  her 
companions  that  she  can  only  be  spoken  of  with  ad- 
miration, and  there  was  also  much  to  commend  in 
M.  Preusser's  WoUn,  and    Mr.  Blum's  Hunding. 
But  taking  the  performances  as  a  whole  especially 
aa  atteropu  to  realixe  Wagner's  ideal  of  the  Musical 
Drama,  the  safest  path' lies  In  the  direction  of  sor- 
rowful silence— becujiae  the  real  gist  of  the  work, 
the  prominence  of  the  dramatic  element,  and  the 
cooperation  oif  the  music  with  the  acting-— in  which 
cooperation  the  music,  both  vocal  and  InstmmenUl, 
should  always  play  the  secondary,  accompanying 
part^waa  lost.     If  our  public  haJ  been  familiar 
with  the  Waikure,  and  even  been  familiar  with  the 
class  of  musical  drama  of  which  the  Walkikre  is  one 
of  the  finest  examples,  it  would  h«ve  been,  different. 


The  listener's  imasri nation,  assisted  by  iiis  knowl- 
edge of  what  artistic  ends  the  work  strives  to  ac 
complixh,  would  have  aided  him  in  forming  an  ade- 
quate appreciation  of  its  merits,  and  have  led  him 
to  a  correct  comprehension  of  It.  But  the  work  was 
wholly  new,  even  the  style  of  the  work  was  new 
and  unaccust^imed,  so  that  the  audience  could  onlv 
judsre  from  what  they  actually  heard  and  saw.  Let 
me  say  again  that,  mneh  praise  Is  dne  to  all  con- 
cerned for  their  eif  >rta  towards  reslicing  the  ideal 
they  strove  after ;  they  are  only  to  be  blamed  for 
Attempting  what  there  was  na  reasonable  hope  of 
their  being  able  to  acoompli<*h. 

WtLLTAV  F.  ArrnoEF. 


Jfoig|fs  |0nrnal  of  Slasif- 
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Oerman  Opera.— Wagner.— Beethoven. 

Manager  Fryer's  first  week  of  Wagner  Opera 
('•  Fliegender  HolWnder,**  "  Tannhiuser  "  and  "  Lo- 
hengrin ")  was  so  suceessfnl  that  he  was  induced  to 
return  to  the  Boston  Theatre  last  week  and  give  ns 
a  specimen  of  the  Wagnerian  "  Maf>ic  Drama  "  prop- 
er— the  "  latest  form  of  infidelity  "  In  Music.  (Herr 
Tappert  may  put  that  in  his  Warner  Lexicon  if  he 
pleases.)  This  was  the  second  of  the  four  dramas 
which,  with  the  prelude."  Rheingold,"  compose  the 
Niebelnng  Trilogy  that  made  all  the  world  famil- 
iar with  the  name  of  Bayreuth.  It  was  "  I>ie  Wal- 
kfire,"  and  it  wa.<(  presented  twice  (on  Monday  and 
Wednesday  evenings),— also  the  first  act  alone  on. 
Friday  night,  when  the  srreatest  audience  of  the  sea  - 
son  were  disappointed  in  the  promiso  of  Fidtiio, 
The  announcement  of  Beethoven's  mssterpiece  did 
not  improve  the  chances  of  the  Watkure,  Set 
down  at  first  for  Friday,  it  was  found  to  be  so  mnch 
in  the  hearts  and  the  desire  of  Boston  music  lovers, 
that  many  reserved  themselves  for  that,  compara- 
tively indifferent  to  more  of^ Wagner,  and  such  waa 
the  derornd  for  aeata,  that  it-  wlis  concluded  to  an- 
ticipate and  give  Fid&lh  also  on  Thursday  to  ac- 
comodate the  "  overflow."  There  was  also  a  single 
performanee  (on  Tuesday  evening)  of  toheHgrin, 
decidedly  the  mott  popular,  fee  far,  of  tha  Wagner 

works. 
The  Whihbrt,  reported  so  snccessfiil  in  New  York, 

attracted  but  small  audiences  here, — on  the  first 
night  e^pedaUy.  And  never  have  we  sat  in  an  in- 
telligent aseembly  which  appeared  more  puziled, 
bored,  and  wearied  ont  by  the  great  length  (four 
hours),  as  well  as  by  the  stransreness,  heaviness  and 
dullness  alike  of  the  dramatic  characters  and  plot, 
the  music,  and  much  of  the  performance,  in  spite  of 
much  that  was  adequate  and  brilliant.  Indeed  the 
middle  act  cost  such  a  depressing  exercise  of  pa- 
tience, that  many  could  hold  out  no  longrer  and  went 
home,  thereby  bising  what  is  undoubtedly  the  best 
part  of  the  work,  the  scene  between  Wotan  and 
BrQnnhilde,  where  the  god  surrounds  his  favorite 
but  disobedient  Walknrle  daughter  (*' Wunsoh- 
mAdchen,"  ''Schildroftdchen."  or  what  not)  with  fire; 
this,  could  one  come  in  to  it  afresh,  would  proba- 
bly reveal  some  noble  recitative  (not  so  utterly  un- 
like that  of  older  masters),  and  eertaln^y  declaimed 
with  noble  dignity  and  pa«aion  by  Frau  pArFCintKiM, 
whose  whole  impersonation  of  BrQnnhllde  was  of 
coronianding  power  and  beauty.  Many  also  found 
delight  in  the  moonlight  love-aong  and  dialogna  be- 
tween Siegmnnd  and  Slegllnde  In  the  first  a^, 
which  has  something  like  a  melody ;-  to  onr  feel- 
ing  it  gives  a  anggesUon  of  great  beauty,  but  not 
quite  the  iatisfaetory  aasurance ;  the  studied  aooom« 
pnniment,  with  its  peculiar  rhythm  (triplets  mutual* 
ly  adhesive,  syncopated)  was  to  us  cloying  and  nn- 
dear  and  morbid ;  so  that  when  its  characteristic 
phrase  or  motive  kept  returqing  afterwards  in  one 
or  another  Instrument,  we  grew  aick  of  its  sweet- 
ne^ — But  we  anticipate. 


The  fact  of  a  dull  and  disappointed  audience  was 
as  we  have  stated. — with  the  exception  of  a  very 
few  admirers  (whose  admiration  possibly  may  be 
accounted  for  without  accepting  Wagner '«  theories 
or  hia  transcendent  genius  as  a  musical  creator),  a 
few  more  who  were  curiously  interested,  and  a  few 
who  stand  systematically  committed  to  the  innova- 
tion on  the  score  of  *'  progress,**  bound  to  accept  it 
now  with  reverence  and  trust  and  great  joy  in  fn* 
iuro.  These  laat,  very  naturally,  charge  the  failure 
mainly  to  shortcomings  in  the  performance,-— and 
-partly  to  the  ignorance  or  the  insensibility  of  ah 
unregenerate  public.  (It  was  not  insensible  to  the 
beauty,  the  transcendent  genius,  the  ecmanmmate 
Art,  the  profnund  humanity  and  pathos«  the  poner 
which  we  all  feel  to  be  divine,  In  Beethoven^s  Ftde- 
lio  /).  Undoubtedly  the  performance  was  immeasu- 
rably below  the  Bayreuth  standard.  The  outward 
aocessoriea,  the  scenery  and  stage  effects,  on  which 
so  much  of  the  charm  depended  there,  were  wanting 
here.  Nor,  with  the  single  exception  of  Mme.  Pap- 
fbhukim.  bad  we  any  very  superior  sinsrera  or  act- 
ors. The  orchestra  alone,  nnder  the  sure  and  vig- 
orous lead  of  Herr  NcincTrpoBFr.  was  excellent ;  but 
not  placed  out  of  sight,  down  In  that  "  mystical 
abyas  "  where  the  harsh,  coarse  noise  of  brass  could 
be  subdued  and  blended  to  the  mysterious  imagina- 
tive swell  and  die-away  of  the  Bayrenthian  (Eollan 
harp.— As  on  their  former  visit,  aingera,  orchestra 
and  all  are  to  be  credited  with  earnest,  consoientiona 
effort,  and  with  the  "German  heartiness"  with 
which  they  threw  themselves  into  an  un^radons 
task  beyond  their  means.  Mme.  Pappenheim,  aa 
singer  and  aa  actress,  st-eadily  grew  In  fiivor ;  she 
haa  the  large  expressive  voice,  the  commanding 
presence,  the  effective  musical  declamation,  and  the 
endurance,  for  the  exacting  part  of  Brunnhilde  ;  she 
could  plead  for  Siegmnnd  with  a  fervor  and  an  elo- 
quence that  might  have  satisfied  the  poet-composer 
himself.  Mmef  Cantasa  acta  well,  aa  of  old,  and 
sang  all  faithfnllv,  distinctly,  and  with  certainty,  to 
say  the  least  .  Herr  Buooorr,  the  tenor,. sang  the- 
music  of  Siegmnnd—- the  one  part  blessed  with  any 
^Ue  nielody— with  dentlment  and  pathos,  but  lacked 
ease  and  self-posseaion  as  an  actor,  and  the  impoaing 
stature  Utr  the  heroic  Volsung,  in  both  of  which  re- 
spects he  might  well  have  been  replaced  by  Herr 
Bluk,  the  barltime,  who  looked  and  declaimed  so 
grandly  In  the  stern  character  of  Hunding.  Herr 
PaavsaKR  sang  the  part  of  Wotan  quite  effectively, 
while  in  figure  and  appearance  there  was  little  sug- 
gestive of  the  All  Father  except  the  traditional 
blinder  over  one  eye.  The  eight  Walkyrle  maid- 
ens (of  all  ages),  in  their  famous  **  Ride  "  and  gath- 
ering afler  battle  on  the  rocks,  shouting  and  scream- 
ing their  **  ho-jo'to-hos,"  on  intervale  purpoeely  dis- 
cordant (of  the  major  triad,  with  the  octave,  and 
ttharpfflh  /)  made  all'we  had  ever  kown  of  discord 
musical  and  sweet  by; contrast,  keeping  up  the  shrill 
witchtf^  sabbath  for  some  ten  minutes  with  an  in- 
tensity, which  seemed  to  indicate  that  the  point  was 
to  roach  the  last  extremity  of  renooteness  from  all 
human  musical  relatedness  of  tonoa,  that  thereby 
we  might  conodve  wliat  wild,  wonderful^  poetic 
creatures  in  the  mind  of  Wagner  these  Walkyries 
were.  Yes,  "  wild  "  is  the  word  with  the  admirers : 
and  aurely  we  have  no  disposition  to  gainsay  ita 
fitness. 

Bntafter  making  all  allowance 'frtr  the  imperfect 
reprodnctton  on  onr  stage,  it  is  in  Wagner's  own 
production  that  wc  find  the  secret  of  its  failure  to 
interest  our  audience.  \\,  does  not  require  a  perfect 
performance  to  reveal  the  genius,  the  beauty  'of  a 
great  work  of  musical  or  musicodramatic  Art.  Pi- 
delio  was  but  indifferently  well — some  would  say 
very  badly— performed,  and  yet  the  audience  were 
deli^rhted  and  inspired  by  it.  It  is  easy  to  nsme 
several  reasons,  found  in  the  work  itaelf,  to  show 
why  it  never  could  interest  ah  audience  very  deep- 
ly, except  when  given  under  very  exceptional  dr- 
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ciimaUnce^.  n^at  Baywnth,  and  trhy  there.  *<  h*Ti», 
it  WM  precinely  the  vanat  mn^cal.  tnemr>st  npprec!- 
alive,  who  were  the  lea.^  intere4te<l  and  the  inoflt 
offended. — And  here,  en  pOMinni,  tre  may  po!nt  out 
the  fallacy  of  the  cheap  and  common  arsmment: 
"Oh.  Beethoven  waa  not  appreciated  in  hit  own 
day.**    Beethoven  «mm  appreciated  bv  the  moat  ap- 
predatiTe.  by  thoae  with  poetry  and  mn^c  In  their 
•oala,  and  notably  by  other  irreat  mnaioiana  and 
men  of  the  finest  cnltnre,  with  a  few  caanal  ezoep- 
tionB  lilce  Spohr ;  it  tool^  time  of  course  for  him  to 
reach  the  maama.    Horeorer  Beethoven  waa  in  no 
aenae  a  revointioniat  in  Art ;  his  ^nins  bad  its  own 
intense  and  srlorions  iodividnality  ;  he  was  an  oriir- 
.inator.  bat  an  orif^nator  within  the  forms  (essen- 
tially) and  in  the  same  direction,  following;  ont  the 
same  development  with  his  lonir  line  of  predeces- 
sors.   He  pnt  forth  no  theories,  nor  even  thooKht  of 
any ;  he.  never  hinted  even,  when  he  brooirhi  voicea 
into  the  Ninth  Symphony,  that  Music  om  aneh  had 
nttered  its  last  word. — ^tdat  Masic  theneefort.h  re- 
quired to  be  co-ordinated  with,  or  snKr>rdinated  to 
speech,  poetry  and  other  arts  in  order  to  be  music 
worth  the  while  much  l«»nflr^r ;  he  never  qoarrelled 
with    the    family  relationship  of  Iceys.  never  re- 
nounced the  syren  Me!odv.  never  tried  to  brealc 
the  bonds  of  the  lav  which  maketh  free :  never 
spnrned  the  pursoit  of  Benntv  in  itself  as  one  thins: 
indispensalile  to  all  Art:  never,— he  the  most  rest- 
less of  men,  and  nrsred  by  aspirations  nricontainable, 
violated  that  principle  of  repiNie.  which  critics  cele- 
brate in  all  the  perfect  models  of  all   Arts,  but 
toward  which  Wairner  is  the  Macbeth  that  mnrdera 
sleep.     Beethoven  was  content  to  do  as  others  do. 
but  do  it  in  his  own  way  and  do  it  better.    Real 
creative  sfeniua  does  not  need  to  quarrel  with  the 
paali,  to  break  the  forms,  to  abift  the  arena,  fai  order 
to  show  itself  oriKinaL^- 

1.  Now  the  fivat  thinflf  wa  hart  to  name  as  shuttinsr 
OjDt  the  Waspner  drama  fk*om  our  sympathies  (and 
here  we  follow  his  own  order,  itivinsr  the  word,  the 
text,  the  poetry  the  precedence) -i- is  the  mytholosri- 
cal  character  nf  his  plot  and  subject.  Why  should 
the  Scandinavian  ffnd<«  and  monsters,  ffiants  and 
Walkyries,  WoUn  and  Pricka.  Thor  and  Loke,  Siear- 
mund  and  Siefl^linde  and  their  incestuous  amours, 
intere<«t  us  upo*;  the  stasre  T  One  can  read  the  N  eb- 
6  unsrlied.  tliat  larraiid  old  ".Oerman  Iliad,"  with  in- 
terest; anl  had  Warner  drawn  his  plot  entirely 
from  that,— which  is  in  fact  a  Christian  poem  and 
never  roentiona  one  of  the  Norae  ffods.  —he  would 
have  had  a  theme  of  human  interest,  and  yet  as  le^r- 
endary,  as  tcki-i>eHittck,  heroic,  national  aa  he  coal  i 
wish.  Instead  of  that,  he  draws  ohieflv  fron^  the 
stranfl:e  old  ballads  of  the  Icelandic  JBrlda,  and  peo- 
plea  his  stafj^  with  hui^e  shadctwy  forms,  only  arriv- 
init  at  the  properly  hnman,  after  the  awakeninl:  o^ 
Brunnhilde,  In  the  be^nninsr  of  the  last  play,  the 
"  Twilif^ht  of  the  Oods"  and  minglinflr  it  with  phan- 
toms even  there.  How  infinitely  better.  In  a  dra- 
matic point  of  view,  would  have  been  auch  a  truly 
poetic  condensation  of  all  the  real  human  traf^edy 
of  the  Niebelunfl^enlied,  as  that  noble  play  by  Gei- 
Val,  in  which  Mme.  Janau«chek  has  lately  ariven  ns 
her  mafl:nificent  impersontUon  of  a  Brunhild  purely 
human  t 

8.  The  subfirdination  bf  Music  to  Poetry.  And 
Tery  artificial  poetry  at  that.  Lou?- winded  dia- 
loflfue,  fill  of'Conreita,  alliteratioaa.  even  puns,  at  all 
events  a  tedious  play  pn  words.  Not  without  pa8> 
satr^  of  true  poetic  beauty  and  dramatic  atrensfth  ; 
but  for  the  m^mt  part  affectations,  snd  a  laborious, 
anxious  buildiuf;  onward  of  the  lofty  (?)  rhyme,  to 
endlfrw  leQffth,  that  music,  counter-tunnelling^  from 
the  m«uintain*8  other  side,  may  meet  it :  these  two 
blind  factora  ^ropins:  for  each  other!  Now  say 
what  yon  will  about  not  Jndidn?  this  as  if  nth,  but 
as  a  Jiffme  dranm,  the  human  fact  is,  and  aver  will 
be,  that  when  peopls  fto  f^'r  anythinjc  that  la  musi- 
cal, as  lAsti  net  from  spoken  drama,  they  look  ^ 
mu<>io  chiefly,  and  enioy  th«,  work  aecoridins:  as  it 
aatiafies  the  musical  deaire  in  man.  But  here  Mu- 
sic Is  robbed  of  her.  own  independent  beine,  sn«l 
ma<le  to  do  dmdi^ry  in  the  word-mi  11a  of  theory. 
This  is  what,  bormwlnic  s  fiMnons  title  frnm  an  old 
theolf^cal  oontroveray.in  the^e  parte,  wa  have 
called  '*  the  latest  form  a^.infidellty  "  In  masic— If 
a  man  doea  not  believe  in  music,  n»«sje  ptrt^  can  he 
expect  to  win  us  In  the  lojna:  run  by  met  e  side  uses 
of  an  art  he  d^nas  so  insufficient  in  itself.  He  maj^ 
ipet  up  an  intereatinsp  occasion,  a  suocess  «ia  fftneru 
Sir  the  time  beinjif,  ss  at  Bayreuth  ;  but  what  after 
•  all  has  Music  as  such  sfained  by  it.  or.  what  we  as 
music-lovers,  seeing  that  every  time  that  we  go  back 
to  older  masters  we  find  something  sf*  much  oetter? 
.  8.  The  lonsc  spun  reci^tive,  and  for  the  sinspers 
nothing  elae— o^  what  Wagner  chooses-  to  call  hia 


"infinite"  or  "  endless  melody,"  or  "  melo«,"— was 
fatal  to  the  eninyment  of  that  sndien«^.  And  *'  cul- 
ture," musical  knowledtrc.  special  study,  did  not  help 
the  matter.  With  few  exneptions,  the  most  bored 
were  the  most  musical.  For  such  chantins:  of  lonsf 
speeches,  painfiilly  fittlnsr  each  word  to  its  tone, 
oommlttinK  neither  thoa?ht  nor  ehsracter  nor  aitu* 
atlt*n  to  any  winnlnir  vital  form  of  melody  or  muaic. 
but  requirins:  for  Its  understanding  the  fastening  of 
the  eye  on  the  libretto  and  the  stagrs«-'-save  as  you 
m«y  have  learned  how  to  Interpret  certain  interpre- 
tative hints  from  the  "  mystic  "  orchestra  below, — 
all  thia  we  sar  is  not  only  dry,  devoid  of  charm,  and 
inanfferably  tedious  and  knufitmliff  ;  but  in  the  nat- 
ure  of  the  caae  it  all  consumes  time  ffsrfuUy;  for 
though  the  words  are  not  repeated  in  the  music,  yet 
the  words  are  very  many,  and  It  costs  time  for  each 
wordy  speaker  to  utt^^  hima'*K  sinelv  one  after 
another.  Whe^  Wotan  Knd  Fricka  (Jupiter  and 
•luno)  hold  their  lontr  disnnte  on  the  free  love  ques- 
tion, or  the  two  lovers  their  sentimental  dialogue 
by  moonlight,  yon  cannot  help  thinking  how  much 
'ooner  they  might  get  throngh.  and  how  much  more 
interesting  to  the  hearer,  if  only  both  could  he  al- 
lowed t^o  sing  at  once  in  a  dupt  We  have  always 
thought  it  one  of  the  glories,  one  of  rhe  essential  sd- 
vantages  of  Opera  over  spoken  d»^ma.  that  In  it 
two,  three,  six  or  more  characters  could  sing  t^eth- 
er,  in  a  concerted  piece,  each  keeping  its  individu- 
ality dis'inct.  each  by  the  mngic  power  of  mn*\e 
made  transparent  to  na.  all  revealed  to  us  both  in 
themselves,  their  present  moulds  and  feeling,  and  In 
their  mutual  relation.  You  have  only  to  hear  the 
quartet,  the  masked  trio,  or  the  sext-et  in  Don  Juan 
to  become  aware  of  that.  There  are  brevity,  chsrm, 
insizht  into  character  and  feeling  all  secured  at  once 
by  the  old  Art,  with  the  genius  Ui  use  it ;  and  all 
these  are  sacrificed  In  this  wilful,  though  gigantic, 
effort  to  substitute  another  Art  on  theory. 

4.  The  paucity  and  poverty  of  muf^ical  ideas, 
t4>o,  must  strike  any  one  in  an  analysis  of  the  sc#ire. 
Not  every  new  and  striking  phrase  or  passage  is  a 
musical  idm.  A  m  uslcal  idea  Is  a  germ  which  de- 
mands development.  But  here  we  have  always 
phrases,  phrases, — which  for  the  most  part  lead  to 
nothing ;  promisee  that  disappoint.  In  what  is  sung, 
the  words  dictate  all.  In  the  orchestra,  where  we 
are  told  to  lofik  cMefly  Ibr  ideaa.  It  is  after  all  a 
string  of  glitteying  fiNigments. 

6.  And  here  a  new  trouble,  dassling  it  may  be. 
but  eonfhoing.  Thoae  everlasting  "  leading  mo 
tiyes  "  (fjeit-moHven),  of  which  so  much  is  said ;  the 
unexpected,  musically  irrelevant,  little  phrases 
heard  in  the  instrnnienta  at  each  allnsifHi  t4t  a  e'-ar- 
acter  or  Incident  in  the -drama.  Most  hearers  of 
course  heard  them  unsuspectingly.  We  happened 
to  know  enough  of  the  preceding  play,  the  '*  Rhein- 
gold."  to  recognize  the  Wotan  or  Walhalla  motive, 
the  Sword  motive,  etc.  etc.  They  cross  and  inter 
rupt  the  natural  flow  of  the  music  almost  every  in- 
atant ;  listening  mMsiea//y,  you  cannot  feel  that  they 
have  any  right  tn^re ;  for  they  do  not  develop,  they 
are  only  skilfully  forced  in.'  Instead  of  musical 
Ideaa,  they  are  simply  labels,  taga  and  badgea.  Ex- 
asperating bores,  the  pack  of  them  t 

6b    We  bnt  allufle  afl»in  to  the  want  of  fWfMa«,  rsanlt* 
lag  Anom  the  restless,  formless  cAntlnnfty  with  which  the 
listening  sense  is  draggsd  on  by  shear  tjimnny  of  verba 
text. 

7.  And  now  fhr  the  orchestral  effects.  Strange,  wild,  brll- 
llsttt,  fascinating  verv  often :  sometlmea  tenderly  pnetle : 
but  how  often  haril,  dfacordant,  cmahlna,  eoloness  and 
empty,  nglv!  The  Wagner  orchestra  Is  room  and  sf>ane- 
flllmg  to  be  sure;  It  ts  remarkably  volnmlnons  and  rich 
and  overvnwering ;  Its  sound  Is  n«ver  lost.  Much  of  the 
older  snd  l>etter  masks  mny  sound  thin  compamd  with 
it.  It  haa  snrae  verv  grandiose  and  awelllne  plecea  In 
the  LohmgriM;  Imt  tho^e  have  not  yet  parted  with  all 
farm.  His  orrhestra  tells  for  all  that  tnere  to  in  It;  hut 
In  irtee.  In  real  coalmte.  In  genial  Insplratfon,  bow  often 
itlspoor  andetittvt  ^^ 

K  Caeoph«  ay  in  generaL  A  laoik  of  real  baanty.  We 
hnve  the  tieautv  only,  as  we  said  before,  of  phrases,  paa- 
aages.  eff-Msts  nf  eo'or,  eontrsst  and  of  ellmax.  It  seems 
tfi  ns  a  Arle^-dmeklnd  of  tieaaty :  soeh  t>eaatv  aa  acbild 
ftndH  In  a  rare  and  eo^y  hetetngeneons  eolleetion  of 
bright  thlnc»t— the  whole  together  less  Important  than  a 
single  HMSterwork  of  painting.  We  have  snspeeced  ihat 
It  to  in  thin  way  that  this  Instrumentation  ao  arrests  and 
charma  the  ear  and  fSney  of  thnae  who  do  not  Itoten 
deeply,  do  not  seek  for  mitslesi  Ideas  and  their  develoo 
ment.  After  loiig  stretches  of  dull .  marky.  empty,  ngly 
groping  in  the  depths  of  tone,  or  of  stunning  fcmdneaa, 
the  momentary  dowinc  tag^th^r  of  soft  reeds  and  flntea 
and  homa  tai  a  pretty  phrase  of  a  few  ban,  repeated  In 
seqaenees,  of  course  sounds  delightfully.  It  reminds  m 
of  the  ehoreh  chanting  all  In  unison,  and  very  dull,  until 
the  final  eadence  in  ftill  harmonv;  and  yon  exelalm: 
Row  wonderful  those  closing  chonis  I  what  chorda  can 
they  he?— Aniy  to  find  that  they  are  Jnut  the  dominant 
andf  tonic  chords  of  the  most  commonplace  of  eadencca; 
the  long  monotonv  ttefore  hafl  made  them  magical  I 

9.  Pinally,  whVt  can  be  the  Intrinsk;  genius  or  worth 
of  the  Opera  or  Drama  either,  which  depencto  nnon  an 
Immenae  scenic  outlay  for  its  eilhct?  Hanallcii  aaya: 
^  Where  aU  the  emphasto  to  laid  upon  hlthefto  nntoaard  of 


extcmelUies,  one  csn  scareelv  rid  Wrawlf  of  mmie  mls- 
gtving  aNint  the  strength  snd  'OundneM  of  the  artistle 
heirt  snd  kernel  of  the  mstfer.*'  Ooethe  was  disturbed 
when  he  caw  a  gifted  playwright  -  waiting  for  a  thectre 
to  come."  Rewrote:  <«  At  any  vlllsce  filr.  on  planks 
laid  over  barrels.  I  will  trust  myself  to  give  delight  to 
the  whole  mass  of  cultivated  and  uncnltivated  people 
with  the  nta?8  of  ra1d<»ron.'*— Is  not  PUf^in  a  caae  In 
point?  The  acene  a  prison  court,  a  prison  cell,  and  then 
before  the  gate.  But  there  Is  music,  there  Is  genius,  In- 
aolratlon  In  Its  every  note :  and  even  In  a  very  coarse  per- 
formance yon  oAenot  hcln  feelinc  It.  8o  It  waa  here  toat 
week.  Mr.  Fryer  did  a  seryioe  to  the  aood  old  .  cause  in 
bringlnsr  u«  tbe  «« Walkllre'*  followed  by  ••  Fldello."  Tk* 
AH  (t/  JfiMfe,  i^/Ur  an.  U  itufit  ! 

Now  If  we  have  irlven  all  our  space  to  but  one  tnpto, 
to  the  omisaioa  of  eoncert*,  correapondenoe  and  an* 
nonnpement^.  set  It  down  to  Richard,  the  Oreat  Claim* 
ant,  whose  dalma  do  so  preoegnpy  the  world. 


(Crowded  out  last  time.) 

A  chann*ng  matinee  was  that  of  Xlss  Bii.i.twos,- 
aecompllshed  fmpll  of  Mme.  9chl11er.~in  t^nion  Hnll  on 
Friday.  Apr!t%.  Both  In  programme  and  performance 
It  was  choice  and  artistic: 

Trio.  op.  13 TTnmmet 

MIsR  Bntln?«.  Miss  Shattock.  Mr.  WuU  FricH. 

Song— «« Pur  dicesH." Lotti 

M'««  Clara  1>oria. 

Piano-Forte  8olo,  Billad«.  on.  90 Rclneoks 

Miss  BllUngs. 

Song— "GnteKachV* Schubert 

M-'sa  Clara  Doria. 

Bomance,op.  60,  No.  3....' Beethoven 

Mr.  Wnlf  Pries. 


Piano-forte 


11.  w'< mm,. ... ......  I  n „i, ..ti  M^*- 
*.  arillen fSChnbert 
e.  IntermesKo,  ^henso,  on.  24. 


Hans  Von  Buelow 
Ml«s  BHTf  nc«. 
OAitM    f  "■  I'i**l  <l^  Wandemden  Musfkanten,  I 
BOBS"*  }  ft.  Stacndchen.  (serenade)  ( 

F.  Hiller 
Miss  Clara  Doria. 

TarantSIle Whitney 

Mi«a  Billin^i. 

The  Trio  by  Hummel,  a  genial  and  charming  woilc  In 
Itself,  wan  capitally  welt  playd.  Miss  Billixos  has  a 
fine,  crisp,  clear  touch,  and  very  amooth  snd  flnent  exe- 
cution. The  young  girl  who  played  the  vioHn  part  (MM 
SifATTUOK)  did  It  admlrably,->rieh  and  aympathetis 
tone,  good  phrasing,  and  a  drm.  clear,  expressive  style. 
Mr.  WCT1.F  Fnnsa  eonld  not  complahi  of  hb  acsoelates. 
Misa  Biltlnga  distlnsntohed  hersdf  by  very  brilliant 
plajing In  the  JMfad^hr  Relnecke. the  ptooe by  Boelow, 
and  the  T^nntUeV^.  Miss  Doria  was  in  her  s  tree  test 
-fp^m,  ^d  wenaed  not  say  that  all  her  aonga  wars  ad- 
mlrablS,  while  the  selentlons  had  the  charm  of  nov^Hy 
toneariyalt  the  audience.  Mr.  Orro  DnssK.  played 
her  acoompanlnenta. 


-■       4' 


Nkw  York,  AmiL  8S.  Tlie  sixth  and  last  Symphony 
eaneert  6f  the  season  took  place  at  Rtelnway  Han  on 

Saturday  evening,  April  7.  when  Mr.  Thomas  presented : 

'        ■     •   ,  ,    •    « 

R^mphonr,  No.  3.  In  D Beefhov«m 

Laiv^.  (ad-^pted  bv  J.  H^meslier«erT . .' Handel 

For  yioi|ii«  VioHs,  flam  Orgsn,  and  Bolo 

yiollo  by  Mr.  8.  B.  Jscobaohn. 

Bine  Fauat  Symphonic Usst 

The  season  haa  been  a  brIllUnt  and  a  prosperous  one. 
Nearly  every  availsble  place  was  taken,  while  the  andi- 
ence  repreaented  the  highest  intelligence  and  culture  of 
our  city. 

The  second  Mymphony  of  Beethoven  Is  ever  welcome 
and  its  Interpretation  was  another  aildition  .ro  the  long 
and  glorious  list  of  orchestral  triumphs,  which  has  been 
inersNsed  during  thescamn  by  equally  line  performancea 
of  three  other  sjrophoniea  of  Beethoven,  namely,  the 
fourth,  sixth  and  eighth. 

The  Lmvo  from  Handel  la  a  theme  of  marked  aimplio- 
Ity,  but  a  flue  effect  is  attamed  by  the  trestment.  which 
gives  the  motif  to  a  solo  violin,  accompnnled  by  a  harp, 
snd  afterwards  masaes  all  the  viohns,  vfolaa,  'cellos  and 
full  organ  upon  the  aame  theme.  The  violin  aolo  was 
artistically  performed  by  Mr.  Jacoltsohn,  and  Mr.  Thorn- 
aa  repeated  the  second  part  of  the  work  In  nspoase  te 
an  enthualaatiiB  encora. 

The  /ViMtf  %mphony  of  Llast  waa  accompanied  by  the 
usual  printed  analysl«,  and  the  work  certadlv  ncerfa  ex- 
planation. It  la  only  aft<Y  repeated  hearing  that  we  ar^ 
able  to  dtoeem  any  meaning  in  that  which  at  fltst  m\  • 
peara  to  be  *<  a  perfect  maae  without  a'pian.'*  Hie  syn  - 
phony  contains  three  dtotinct  movements:  1.  ••  FMiist  " 
(Allegro):  f.  *<Oretchen,'*  (Andante);  8.  *«  Mephtofo- 
phelec**  (Sehenw  and  FInsle.)  Lisat  haa  composed  two 
endincato  thto  symphony:  one,  which,  to  usually  enw 
ployed,  for  orchestra  alone,  and  one  for  Tenor  solo  and 
choma.  At  the  rehesrsal  on  Thnraday  prsoedihs  the 
eonoert  the  orchestral  endina  waa  given,  and  at  the  oi»n. 
cert  the  symphony  was  performed  with  the  second  end* 
In?  or  «<  Chorus  Mystlens,"  which  was  cnne  tnr  the  New 
York  Liederkrans  society  with  solo  bv  Mr.  H.  A.  BIschoff. 
who  aang  with  excellent  efKet.  The  oroheatral  render- 
lug  was  super!*.  In  the  presence  of  such  clear  intemr«- 
tation  and  nrilltant  execution  It  was  easy  to  f onret  the 
Immense  dHfcultv  of  the  music 

At  the  ckiae  of  the  tenth  aeason  of  flymnhonv  Concerts 
the  question  arises:— What  will  New  York  ilo  for  the    y\ 
mm  who  has  worked  so  long  and  so  sncceasfully  In  the    I 
cause  of  musical  culture  and  who.  by  hta  own  persistent 
aud  almost  onaidad  eihrt  haa  made  thto  city  one  of  tha 
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MQ^Iail  eRpltafti  of  Hbe  wDHiir  Stx  conoerCt  fn  »  fmr. 
vill  not  maintain  iin  orc]ieRtra«  nor  does  ft  pay  to  traTel 
from  plaea  lo  plaoe  wl4h  tock  a  number  of  performora 
hi  thta  conntry  of  nairnlloent  di8tan«efl.  In  a  wont,  If 
tbia  orchestra  is  to  be  preferred,  tt  must  hnre  an  abldlni; 
pteee.  An  effort  ia  bow  to  be  made  to  Mpply  thta  need, 
and  It  to  best  explaln«l  by  tlie  followlqf  eircalar  ''To  the 
Public;'' 

Ifocethitlona  afe  pciiidlnftt  by  An  orftanlsatton  to  be 
known  as  **  The  Thomas  Garden  Concert  Companv."  fr>r 
Mftirtnft  a  proner  site,  snd  ereetlnff  bnlldlnei  tHereon, 
suitable  for  a  Hull  with  GardenSt  In  which  Mr.  Thomsa 
and  hlff  orchestra  may  be  permanently  lodfped 

Many  of  tho^er  who  have  reirnlarly  attended  the  Syvrf- 
pliony  Coneerts  have  exore^ned  the'defdre  to  permaaent- 
Iv  AnH  sfH^npely  looafe  Mr.  Thomas  and  his  orobestra  in 
New  Tnrk.  It  Is  bellOTed  that  tbey  will  be  desirous  of 
evineinir  fh«»t  interest  In  the  rnont  sahetantla]  manner— 
br  ^iibnqrlblns:  In  aid  of  the  project— as  Aoon  sa  the  an- 
^rtAklntf  hsA  sttfflefently  progressed  to  Justify  the  sdb- 
mlsAlon  to  tliero. 

Amons  thoee  present  at  this  concert  th^  ere  donbt. 
IMA  many  who  will  be  Bind  to  be  made  arqiiAlnted  with 
the  plAits  nnder  convldemtion  as  soon  as  ^beT  shall  be 
deAnftely  det4»rmined  upon.  If  they  will  forward  their 
addre««e«  to  the  pmapeetom,  a  fhll  prnapectus,  with  de- 
tAlU  of  the  enterprlAe,  will  be  ^ent  them  a"  soon  as  thev 
Are  prepared,  which.  It  is  ejqiNPCtedt  will  be  In  a  ahort 
time 

It  Is  hoped  thst  the  responses  will  be  namemn«  enonirh 
to  Indicate  a  wl11lncrnes«.  on  the  part  of  the  public,  to  At 
I^AAt  b«^vtme  informed  of  the  opportnnltv  that  will  be 
sfTordM  tbem  of  reco|nits1nsr  Mr.  Thomns*  labors  end  of 
e«nib11shinflr  him.  upon  an  Assured,  permanent  basis.  In 
this  rixr,  wh^re  so  mnch  of  hts  life  has  been  spent,  and 
so  much  of  hla  work  has  been  done. 

yew  Tcrk,  ApHl  7M,  »n- 

(For  full  pArtlcniara  address.  The  Thomas  Garden  Con- 
cert Co.,  Care  ol  Messrs.  ftteinway  and  Sons,  New  Yor)j[.) 

A*  At  C 

rCondnslon  next  tlme.l 
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The  Telephons  Rerolvtioa  in  ]buta»  * 

[From  the  Ctncfnnati  Gssette.] 

Tkelnadletlon  made  by  that  eminent  manaiper  of  eaotie 
Italian  opem^  Mr.  Max  Strakosch,  that  by  menus  of  the 
telephone  boasea  will  be  sa«tp|led  with  mmHe  as  they  are 
now  with  GTAS  artd  water,  opens  np'a  rreat  tlsta  of  ha* 
provement  In  donestle  eomfort  and  alike  of  Hinsiea! 
ahntodanee  and  economy.*  If  from  a  central  aovroe  wires 
ean  be  la^d  to  earry  the  mnsic  to  each  house,  sc  that  It 
can  be  ttirned  on  at  will,  aa  we  tarn  on  frss  and  wate**, 
or  as  we  open  a  lefslAfer  of  a  bot<air  idpe  to  heat  an 
apartment.  It  Is  oitriona  that  the  snperiorlty,  eheapne«e 
And  eonvenlenee  of  this  supply  will  canse  families  td 
abandon  the  making;  of  the^r  own  miis'c,  Jnat  as  fns  ha« 
extiniruMied  tallow  dips  and  oil  lamps,  a»d  aa^atrtle 
water  worka  have  doae^away  with  -  weHa  •  and  mtai 
d^tems. 

The  rellet  that  this  will  five  to  society  from  pianos 
alone  is  so  vast  a  sobleet  that^the  mind  stameers  at  the 
eonceptlon.  What  Is  home  withont  a  pliinof  Taking? 
the  population  of  the  United  States  as  40,000  000^  and  es- 
timating: but  one  pinnn  to  forty  persons,  hiakes  a  million 
pianos,  whose  thmmming  roll  Is  as  continuous  ss  Eng- 
land's morning;  dmin  beat,  and  the  sound  oi  whose  tor- 
ment—to use  a  Scripture  flg:nre~g;oeth  up  forever  and 
ever.  There  are  people  who  have  Indulced  a  strangle 
fancy  in  the  Idea  of  liftln?  the  eover  off  that  place  which 
for  euphony  we  call  the  bottomless  pit.  and  of  bearlner 
the  sonnda  which  would  laaue.  Equally  dreadful  Is  the 
flgctire  of  g:dln}c  aboTC  and  lifting:  off  the  cover  and  letting: 
out  the  sound  of  the  torment  of  a  million  pianos,  played 
npon  by  the  averaf^e  American  glri.  But  such  'fimeies 
are  too  fearful  for  safe  Indulgence.  Ko  one  Is  justified 
In  trying;  dan^cerous  experiments  upon  his  reason. 

At  the  low  estimate  of  one  g:ir1  at  a  time  to  a  piano, 
there  are  a  million  American  grlrts  nndersolnjc  lessons 
and  practice  on  the  piano.  Of  eonrse  neither  the  nnm- 
bera  nor  the  g:irls  are  round,  but  we  choose  round  num- 
bers for  convenience  of  flfciiring;.  To  become  a  fine  exe- 
cutioner, a  girl  must  besrin  at  not  more  than  six  years 
old,  and  kM^on  always;  bmalthongrh  th^  all  beg:ln 
vigoiposly,  they  drop  outafterawhUcnke  the  pupils  in 
4>ttr pahlie  schools,  of  whom  onlyaboat  one  and  a  half 
per  otfnt.  i^ms  throngb  the  high  school.  The  rest  are 
foaitered'  all  along  the  wayside,  in  all  the  years  of  the 
seliobl  eoviae.  We  ahall,  therefore,  esttssato  (he  aeer- 
age  years  of  practice  at  only  four.  Wheii  we  try  to 
thfask  of  a  million  of  girls  In  perpetual  saesetston,  praar 
tidnijf'ffbttr  years,  at  aay  two  honia  a  day,  oa  a  mllMea 
piapda,  the  results  became  too  feaiftil  for  tli«  human 
mind  to  conceive. 

Of  this  million  of  Amerisan  glris,  sabjeetid  to  this 
practioe,  and  subjecting  their  families  and  Mends  to  it, 
not  more  than  one  in  a  hundrsd  ever  gets  to  such  a  pro- 
ficiency as  to  play  t6  the  edification  of  any  but  a  very 
Infatuated  mother,  who  knows  the  whole  of  the  painfnl 
process  by  whieh  her  little  stock  of  tones  has  been 
leanedff  an^  who  thtahs  thai  they  may  he  less  atom  to 
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others.  Frobably  not  one  In  a  hundred  ever  geto  so  far 
as  to  plsy  that  show  piece,  'The  B<«tt1e  of  Piagne,**  which 
has  been  the  masterpiece  of  io  many  generations  of 
girls.  When  we  think  of  sll  the  cost  a«td  wasto  of  this, 
and,  what  Is  immeaaorably  more,  of  all  the  sofferlnff  H 
Imposes  on  the  girls,  and,  what  is  Infinitely  more,  of  all 
the  suffering  It  inflicts  on  the  American  household  snd 
on  visitors,  we  can  see  that  the  Sam  is  loo  vast  for  nttskw 
snce. 

The  history  of  the  AmericaB  girl's  cAvrto  toi  become  a 
singer  la  even  more  melancholy,  and  the  fmit  still  rarer. 
And,  whether  vocal  or  Instrnmsntal,  this  labored  accom- 
pllshment  Is  apt  to  be  dropped  when  the  young  woman 
marries,  or  as  soon  as  marriage  has  Introdaeed  another 
kind  of  music  Into  the  family,  which,  by  a  qoeerly  mixed 
poetical  metaphor,  Is  called  a  well-spring  of  noise.  With 
tolephone  wires  laid  to  each  house,  connecting  with  a 
central  factory  where  the  Inatratnental  and  vocaI  musle 
shall  be  made  by  wholesale,  from  which  each  household 
ean  turn  on  at  will  by  simply  opening  a  valve  or  con- 
necting wire,  the  supply  of  moAlc  from  the  general  source 
will  be  so  superior  to  any  that  private  indlTldoal  effort, 
even  though  proficient,  ean  furnish,  that  the  domestic 
piano  and  household  voice  would  be  as  shamed  as  the 
tallow  candle  by  gaslightp  or  the  old  filnt  and  steel  by 
the  Inclfer  match. 

or  course  this  will  raise  the  alarming  question,  What 
will  become  of  piano  makers  and  sellers,  teachers,  tnners, 
mnMc  sellers.  ete.r  A  similar  queatlon  has  met  eveiy 
labor-saving  invention ;  but  experience  has  shown  that 
the  invention  itaelf  Increased  the  demand  for  lal>or. 
This  Invention  will  create  a  large  demand  for  musicians 
in  the  f  ictory,  and  a  large  industry  in  the  making  and 
laying  of  telephone  pipe,  wires,  meters,  and  so  on.  We 
mention  meters,  because  It  IsobTloos  that  no  family  will 
want  mu9ic  turned  on  all  the  while,  and  that  there  will 
be  greet  vaalatliam  Is  tha  deasaada  ef  dUEereat  families. 


and  there  must  be  means  by  which  each  shall  be  charged 

for  only  as  mnch  music  as  It  consumes.    This  ] 'remises  a 

moltlpllcat'on  of  that  blessing  which  every  hoosehold 

has  fonnd  in  the  gas  meter.  And  there  Is  no  r^son  whv 
a  meter  shonld  not  register  as  satlsftustorlly  the  amonnt 
of  mnsic  delivered. 

Everv  great  step  In  the  march  of  progrem  arooiies  fe«tr 
In  timid  conaerratlam.  The  then  inhabitants  d1«1  not 
want  chaos  dlsknrbed  by  creation  Just  as  the  InhahltantA 
of  the  preaent  wsnt  creation,  to  go  no  further.  01»]eo- 
tions  will  be  raised,  but  they  are  etiaily  aa«wered.  Al- 
thoocrh  the  telephone  will  naturally  fie  an  elevator  of 
mnstcal  taste,  yet  it  la  not  propoaed  to  make  it  a  pro- 
orne  eaa  bed— a  new  flgnrei,  caveat  flled^to  reonirs  all 
tastes  to  be  stretched  up  to  the  mo«t  dasnlcal— wliatever 
that  may  b»— oompoaitfons.  Biflbrent  faetorles  snd  d'f- 
ferent  acta  of  telephon1«*  wires  wtll  i  e  required  to  salt 
the  variety  of  tastes.  Bach  house  can  be  supplied  with 
a*l  kinds,  or  can  hare  that  one  which  Miits  Its  ta«*e. 
Thus  the  gjeateiit  estabitshment  wl  1  lie  for  the  d1«tritm- 
tlon  of  the  pop«ilar  American  mtt«|p,  neg"o  mia«trelsv, 
while  the  amall  daaA  of  the  euitored  can  take  their 
choice  all  the  way  from  the  jiggling  Scbaatian  Bach  to 
the  Intelle^iAl  Beetboren. 

TheoTi^ectlon  will  be  raised  that  thta  dtatrlbatioa  ef 
masle  to  ear  dwelUnc*  arill  dlsooaneet  It  from  the  balmv 
and  hahmmy  air  of  the  concert  hall,  which  hea  bermne 
so  associated  in  our  minds  with  mtislcal  perrormmces 
that  mnsic  must  seem  strange  without  It;  also  ths^t  in 
our  earn  dweHlniBS  we  shaH  not  have  the  charm Inx  ao< 
eompanlment  of  the  voice  of  the  youns:  roan  b<>»hind  us. 
who  has  Itronght  his  girl  for  a  rare  treat,  and  who  thinks 
he  nmat  make  It  Interesting  for  her  by  keeping  up  the 
conversation:  nor  of  the  two  women  who  discuss  the 
dressea  of  the  singers :  nar  of  the  musical  entbnslast  who 
shows  his  fine  musical  sensibility  by  Iv^ating  time  with 
hU  foot  agAiA«i  our  ehnir.  In  all  the  strongly  roes-ured 
pAaaa|re«*  nor  of  the  two  gentlemen  connoiasenis  of  Ger- 
man extn»Rtion  who  as  the  pleee  coes  along  dt«ens«  it  in 
the  soft  German  tongue;  nor  of  the  gnmp  of  American 
society  yonag  people  who  keep  ap  their  ehattlng  sad 
giffgling  as  WKxmselons  of  aay  mn<<leal  sensations  as  so 
many  puppies }  nor  of  the  American  m<ia  besMe  as  who 
spits  a  pond  ol  tobaeeo  Jnloe  on  our  side  of  the  pramls* 
es;  nor  of  the  son  ef  Israel  who  feed*  hU  g:lrl  with  strong 
peppermint  candy,  diffaaing  the  odor  h11  around ;  nor  of 
maav  other  eoneert  and  iht^tre  luxuries  which  are  so 
ASSoci«»tod  with  these  performances  that  to  separato  ma«> 
sic  from  them  s<*esM  a  haaardons  exi>erlment. 

Aaaeoiation  of  ideas  Is  a  mental  fume  whieh  ennnot  he 
disregarded:  but  it  Is  likely  that  sabatltiites.  avsllalde  la 
privato  honsea,  will  be  found  for  th«*>e  and  the  other  la- 
cMentoto  off  the  eoaoert  room*  By  mcTHS  of  our  Imating 
fiimanea  oar  tnoaas  eaa  he  overheaicfl,  and  It  la^llkelv 
that  ehemieal  selenee  ean  f amisb  odoriaera  wMch  shall 
resemble  the  concert  air.  Maimers  arltl  show  out  under 
all  circaroMaaoes*  and,  under  the  laflueaoe  of  our  free 
'  eqaal  prtoeli^e*,  even  a  small  oirele  will  contain  the 

iial  fpamrss.    That  social  reputattoa  for  masloal  cnlU 


are  which  Is  aained  m  painfully  by  many,  hy  attonding 
high  art  perfonaanees.  san  be  more  easily  g^aed  by  the 
wealthy,  hy  sapplylag  their  dwelllaga  with  the  tele- 
phone. Tbia  willestalillsh  their  nwsical  taeto  as effeot- 
aally  aa  the  paeehtsaof  a  well  hound  library  does  their 
Hterary  eoitare.  The  lelephoae  la  aharohea  will  enable 
them  to  almlisii  choirs,  whieh  are  apt  to  be  irrsversot 
awl  disorderly  bodies,  and  whose  prsaenea.  facing  the 
eongrsgatioa,  as  Is  usual  in  oar  Protestant  diorehas,  is 
distracting  to  SNNahlp. 

This  Is  on  the  suppoaitloa  that  oharohes  ariU  still  hs 
eoiitlnned:batitmay  be  that  the  speaking  telephone 
will  bitog  the  prsaehiag,  musical  and  other  Mrvice  of 
worship  from  a  central  factonr,  so  that  each  family  can 
enjoy  It  on  Its  own  premises  in  su'^h  postures  of  luxury 
snd  ease  as  It  may  have  facilities  for.  As  has  lieen  said 
efldne  glass,  the  wanders  ef  the  telephoae  have  only 
Jost  heftta  to  9M9ntL 


S^i^tthl   Itotttt.^. 
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Teeal*  with  Plaae  ieoompaaiaeat. 
Tfce  OW  Cdo^h  Dopr.    Solo  or  Qt    G.    8. 
<J  to  E.  mchter.  90 

"Where  Ivy  cltnga  to  the  monld'ring  stone 
And  the  hne^  bell  hangs  in  the  tow«r  alone.'* 

An  impressive  ballad.  In  good  stTle.  fitted  for 
either  one  or  for  four  voices,  as  you  plesM  to 
use  it. 

When  tbeWorM  all  la  young.  C.  S.  frtoD. 

Waldeck.  85 

"And  ev*ry  goose  a  swan,  lad. 
And  ev*ry  lass  s  qneen.** 

It  Is  Charles  Kina«lev'a  vlvoroos  poetry,  and  it 
is  a  good,  hesrty,  rousing  song. 

Do  not  glam  the  Gate.    Solo  a,nd  Chorus. 

Bb.    %    d  to  C.  ShtUey.  80 

**Besaie  Hsteaa  ev'rv  n*ght. 
And  so  does  teasiair  Kato.'* 
Tes,  one  shonld  be  careful.   Neat  song. 

Duetts,  Baritone  and  JiMs,hy  IfVanz  Abt,  ea.  40 

No.  2.    Brothe?  Heart,  be  not  east 

down.    F.    4.    Ctof    Baas  staff. 

"fMre  to  as  thy  hand. 
Jotly  every  one." 

A  dnet  for  <«geo«l  fellows'*  to  sipg  when  they 
are  having  a  merry  musical  time. 

ADieam.    f^rfwyng  Song).   A.  4.  E  to  a. 

Vincent.  40 

<  I  took  the  threads  of  my  spinning, 
.    All  of  blue  aommer  air.** 

A  sweet  poem  by  Adelaide  Proctor,  fitted  to  a 
clear,  bright  melody,  aad  qoUe  a  varied  acoom-^ 
paniment. 

laitrtpaeBtol. 

Ballade.    (Fdobi  Flying  DutehiMui).   BK  4 

4»iKdJler.  60 
Rather  differing  ftom  most  of  Splnd1er*s  refined 
and  delicato  pleoea.   This  la  griwefal,  while  It 
has  a  ehsfacter  of  wildnapa. 

Las  Bergen  Wsttoas.    AirdeDaase.    Style 
of  Louis  XV.    A.    a.  Gregh,  40 

Being  sn  old  air,  It  has  a  chsraeter  of  nnaintn<^ss 
which  la  nothing  aeainat.  •Quaintly  beautlfol*' 
is  perhape  ita  best  dMcrlptlen. 


JtahocK  40 


Paqnita  Waltzes.    8. 

A  very  pretty  sad  varied  set. 

Concert  Fantasia  fyf  the  Organ.    In  libe 
Free  Style  for  Organ  Sxhibitions.  C.  5. 

W.  n.  Clarke.  80 

It  is  well  known  to  nsany.  Mr.  Clar^ie  has  an 
almost  nneonaled  talent  for  "'•hnwina  off*'  an 
onran.  and  for  makln**  It,  what  it  is  alnioat  1m- 
poe^lble  to  maha  it,  a  h^ghi,  entertainiag  eon* 
rert  instn]ra<»at.  Here  la  one  of  his  compoo- 
sltions  earefnlly  marked  for  changes  of  atops, 
ke.  Padal  part  la  easy,  aad  the  whole  very  en- 
tertaining. 

March  from  '  Petite  Haride.'*    O.  S.  Knight  80 

Mr.  K.  has  choaen  a  briirht  little  air,  which 
loaes  nothing  by  his  arrangement. 

Commander  Cazenenve's  Farorite  Polka. 

With  Portrait    D.    4.  l>ulrktT.  40 

It  Is  hoped  that  Uls  spirited  eompoaltiea 
will  go  like  •*maglc.*'andso  endorse  the  iUus- 
tnous  ''Commandeur's  favor.. 

Lnla  OalojK    F.    &  JITaiotoa.  80 

Lola  cannot  complain,  this  is  a  brighi  dance 
named  for  her. 

B60K8. 

IBM  Sraoox.  Sovo  Book.    By  C.  SveretL 

Price,  iO  ots.,  or  $6.00  per  douuL 

TMs  is  a  fine  edleetloa  of  two  and.  three-part 
seage  ef  high  chaiaeter,.aath  abundant  azpla- 
natams,  everclaes.  Ac  It  Is  designed  for  Normal 
Schools  and  for  Seminaries.  The  composer  b 
Professor  In  a  laiie  Normal  School. 


ABBa«nATiO!fa.^Degrses  of  difitoalty  are  maiked 
from  I  to7.  The  key  Is  denoted  by  a  capital  letter,  aa  C, 
BA,  eto.  A  large  Roman  lettor  marks  the  lowest  and  the 
highest  note  if  on  the  staff,  small  Roman  letters  if  below 
or  above  the  staff.  Thus:  *•  C.  6.  c  to  B,*'  means  •*  Key 
of  C,  Plfth  degree,  lowest  letter  c  on  the  added  Una  be- 
MfiWf  hiffbsf tlattfr,  JS  an  the  itl»  spaca.*' 


Hl»~Ji-4J^ 


mmtm 


1t^ 
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Mosio  in  Leipsia— A  Oewandhtni  Ooneert 

—The  Vinth  Bymphony.— Operas 

titd  CpQcerta. 

[We  are  pennitteiS  tn  print  the  followln«r  extmetc 
fr<mi  A  private  letter,  dated  Leipzig,  BCarch  11, 
1877.] 

Thursday  eTenIng  I  heard  the  grandest  rao- 
sical  coinp(>sitia»  in  the  w«rld,  performed  by 
the  finest  orchestra  in  the  ^orld— the  IRnth 
Symphony  at  the  Gewandhans.    tt  was  the 
•nly  Gewandhans  Concert  I  have  attended,  and 
will  be  the  only  one  of  the  regular  winter  sc- 
ries I  shall  be  able  to  hear,  as  I  shall  I>e  at 
Dresden  next  Thursday,  when  the  last  is  to  be 
giren.    It  is  quite  unnecessary  for  me  to  tell 
yoQ  much  about  the  Gewandhans  Concerts,  for 
•rerybody  who  knows  anything  of  the  history 
of  music  knows  all  abont  them,  how  Mendels* 
■ohn  was  long  the  manager  of  them,  how  al- 
most cTery  one  of  the  great  German  composetv 
has  been  ia  some  way  connected  wi^h  them, 
kew  they  hare  always  been    identified  with 
what  k  higliest  in  musical  composition  and 
execution.      The    Gewandhans  Concerts   afe 
strictly    independent,  of    the    Conservatory, 
though  it  is  almost  always  the  ci^se  that  the  di- 
rector of  the  Concerts  (now  Reinecke)  is  one 
of  the  Coneenrs^ryprofessoni  and  that  most 
of  the  Gewandhans  performers  are  connected 
with  the  Conservatory.    The  Concerts  aire  sup- 
ported by  the  state,  the  receipts  for  tickets  fil- 
ing but  a  little  way  towards  meeting  the  expei\.- 
■es  of  the  great  orchestra,  almost  any  member 
of  which  would  be  a  concert  master  outside 
Leipyng,  and  many  of  whom  hare  been  such. 
The  Gewandhans  saloon  is  small  and  with  the 
adjoining  room  not  able  to  hold  mote  than  a 
thousand  people.    Nearty  all  the  seats  in  the 
large  saloon  are  held  by  regular  subscribers — 
the  F.  P.  L's— who  are  as  sure  to  l)e  at  the 
concerts  regularly  as  at  dinner.     I  meet  peo- 
ple who  have  not  missed  a  Gewandhans  Con- 
cert for  fifteen  years.    The  only  seats  sold  to 
the  pnblic  are  at  the  end  of.  the  large  saloon 
and  in  a  small  saloon  which  opens  by  foldin^r 
doors  into  the  large  halL    But  every  seat  is 
perfectly  good;  the  aoonstic  properties  of  the 
place  are  as  phenttnenal  as  the  poor  rentilation, 
and  the  concert  )s  as  if  in  yonr  parlor.    The 
concerts  are  given  on  successive  Thursday  er- 
eninga.  twenty  each  wintdr,  ending  at  Easter. 
The  rehearsals  take  piece  on  Wednesday  morn- 
ings, and  ae  they  are  flmost  as  good  as  the 
concerts  theiiiselvea  audi  the  expense  of  attend- 
ing them  is  but  half  as  great,  they  are  always 
full.    It  is  not  easy  to  get  tickeU  for  the  con- 
certs when  the  progsamne  ie  speclaHy  attiac- 
tive .    I  got  my  own  for  Thnieday  oaly  throngh 
the  good  ofllce^  of  an  aoqoaintaaee  who  li?es 
with  the  SecreUry  of  the   Ooaserratory,  im 
AnmrieoHy  by  the  by,  who  has  passed  the  high- 
est examination  in  a  class  of  serenty,  in  the 
Consenratonr.*' 

•  It  la  worth  ^otXng  that  qotte  half  tin  Conaervatery 
ste4aati  are  AmerWanS  or  Bai^lili.  - 


The  Ninth  Symphony  was  the  second  patt 
of  Thursday's  programme.  The  first  part  cott- 
sisted  of  a  new  concert  piece;  called  Ziait,  for 
chorus,  baritone  solo  and  orchestra,  by  Gadd 
— its  first  performance — and  an  air  from  Mo- 
Eart,  sung  by  Fran  Ip'escha-Leutner,  which  was 
new  to  me.  Gadc's  work  has  many  extremely 
fine  parts,  it  was  evidently  received  with  great 
interest  by  the  musical  people,  was  much  ap- 
plauded, and  is  sure  to  find  its  way  to  Ameri- 
ca. Madame  Leutner's  tones  are  as  strong  and 
pure  snl  her  vocalization  as  wonderful  as  when 
she  visited  us. 

I  had  heard  the  Ninth  Symphony  twice  be- 
fore— once  given  by  the  Harvard  orchestra  and 
the  last  time  by  Theo.  Thomas.    I  feel  unwill- 
ing to  make'  any  comparison  of  Thomas  with 
the  Gewandhans,  because  my  musical  knowl 
edge  is  so  im^ientlfic,  and  especially  because  I 
see  that  the  real  reasons  for  the  great  difference 
in  the  effect  of  Symphony  on  me,  in  my  differ 
ent  hearings  of  it,  are  almost  entirety  subjec- 
tive.    Only  upon  hearing  the  different  orches- 
tras on.  successive  evenings  or  at  times  near 
together  could  I  make  a  comparison  worth 
anything  to  myself  or  worth  following  out  for 
you.     This  said,  it  is  right  for  me  to  say  that 
I  have  never  heard  music  tendered  lii.finanAer 
that  seemed  to  ne  eo  absolutely  perfeoek  as  on 
Thursday  evening---eo  delicate  in  shadings,  so 
just  in  proportions,  so  precise  in  inteUigenee, 
so  imfmediately  the  expreteion '  of  the  <somp6- 
«er*s  thought.    I  shall  not  attempt  to  diteuH; 
detail,  though  I  was  tempted  to  speak  speci^ny 
of  the  marvellous  execution  of  the  second  ptfrt. 
The  truth  h— though  of  course  the  truth  is 
more  of  Beethoven  than  of  orchestra— that  per- 
fection seemed  ever  to  be  growing  more.perfect 
from  first  to  last,  becoming  most  oppressive 
just  as  the  first  premonitions  of  the^choo'us  ap- 
pear in  the  instrumentation.     Surely  in  all  mu  - 
sic  there  is  nothing  so  great  as  ibki  fourth  pert 
of  the  Ninth  Symphony.    The  theme  has  been 
perfectly  worked  out,  completely  exhausted,-^ 
yet  Um  great  eoul  is  stall  surcharged  with  feel- 
ing, and  only  innovation  upon  ordinary  ei^- 
phonic  form  can  give  expression  lofty  enougk. 
The  orobeitra  is  almost  still  nnder  the  new 
demands.       The  great  thought  struggiea  for 
Kfe,  and  yet  is  all  complete.    It  is  soft  calm- 
ness, it  is  deep  trembling,  it  is  soaring— ^e 
know  not  in  whi^  ^he^ighest  joy  consists. 
The  melody  take8>etf^  form,  it  rises  to  full 
strength,  and  now  the  litrings  all  tremble,  al- 
most shriek,  in  the  height  oC  inspiration  and 
the  glory  of  vision.    And  yet  mo^,  wood  and 
iron,  trumpet  and  viol,  there  are  not  enough. 
Man  must  speak  immediately,  and  above  the 
orchestra  the  full  chorus  pours,   to  end— as 
such  could  only  end— In  love  and  God  :— 

*'  Seid  umschlungen,  MilUonen! 

Dieaen  Kiiss  der  ganxen  Welti 

Brader,  H  ber'm  Sternenxelt 

Muse  eitt  lieber  Vater  wohnen.*' 

it  not  a  stroke  of  the  highest  genins^ 


call  it  divine  inspiration,  if  yon  like — ^that  led 
Beethoven  to  choose  tliis  song  of  Schiller^s  for 
this  place  t  *  And  wlto  but  Beethoven  was 
worthy  to  use  the  song  for  music  t  f 

The  lady  who  was  with  me  at  the  Gewand- 
hans remarked  that  the  symphony  filled  her 
with  sadness,  and  that  this  was  true  not  only 
of  this  particular  symphony,  but  of  almost  all 
great  music,  whatever  its  character.  This  I 
quite  understand,  and  the  feeling  isone  whicli 
to  a  great  extent  {  share.  I  was. even  myself  op- 
pressed by  a  subtle  sadness  amidst  the  £^ndf> 
est  bursts  of  gladness  in  the  symphony.  But 
why  is  this  so  t  It  is  through  nothing  objeo* 
tively  real  in  the  music.  To  the  Greek  this 
feeling  could  never  have  come  from  the  Ninth 
.Syniphony.  He  conld  have  been  moved  by  it 
only  t«>  joy,  could  have  responded  only  to  the 
symphony^s  objective  tn^th.  The  feeling  is 
rooted  in  that  great  undercurrent  of  aobjectiv- 
ity  which  has  come  into  the  world  chiefly 
through  Christianity,  which  has  turned  .the 
heart  of  man  into  a  theatre  for  apiritua^  t^MVer 
dies,  made  life  a  consciousness.of  great  antith- 
eses, filled, the  soul  with  an- oppress! ve.sense of 
imperfection  and  of  infinite  possibilities -nnra* 
alizcd  and  hardly  apprshendefl. .  This, part  of 
life,  the  real  life  of  all  of  ns  who  Ael  and  thinly 
is  stirred  by  everythipg^  almost  alike  by  black- 
est sin  and  highest  beauty.  All  excellence  in 
art  intensifies  spiritual  longings..  As  great  .as 
the  p6em  is,  the  picture,  the  statue,  the  sym- 
phony, so  sleep  Is  the  sl(»pe  to  satisfaction. 
.W^  leave  the  Li|oe5on  in.  sadness  unuttenble, 
we  rise  from  Faust  in  a  trance^  we  torn  from 
the  Transfiguration  in  tears,  and  -our  hearts  art 
still  when  Beethoven  sings  of  God.  And  nat- 
ona,  toof  movest  as  in  the  same  way.'  The  still- 
ness, of  morning,  the*  robin  on  tiie  elm^  the 
lirook  in  the  wooda,  'the  air  of  summer  taoon, 
the  forests-  of  autumn,  the  falling  snow,  the 
AtlanCie  and  Niagara,  the  inountains  in  the 
west, 'the  glow  of  sunset,  the  procession  of  th^ 
stfcrs,  all  are  charged  with  melancholy,  all 
speak  of  our  sins'  and.oiir  sorrows,  all  tell  of 
what' we  are  not  and  know  not  Yet  do  they 
this  first  and  chiefiy  !  And  is  this  all-«beprb- 
ing  subjectivity  the  ground  of- highest,  man* 
hood  t  It  is  nKnre,  than  firsts,  it  ia  aeeoad,  but 
it  is  not  third.  Theiie  is  surely  >'  a  mcfre  exee(- 
ieutwajr." 

Wl^le  speaking-^f  ^mveicii  I  must  net  forget 
4o  telt  you  that  I  have  heard  the  '*Magio  Piute** 
twice  within  ten  days.  This  has  been  a  greet 
treat.  I  do  .noit  remeihiber  that  the  opera  was 
given  at  all  in  Boston  during  ray  years  there, 

flifty-one  years  a^e  tbia  month,  the  Wlath  Sympiiotty 
was  performod  at  the  Oewaadkatts  for  tlio  ftrit  tioia. 
Tbe  Laipilff  nowspaper  aald,  the  next  aMtralnir,  that  the 
work  .was  weilMun,  theB|(ii  tlio  author  was  eaiiinatlbe* 
aWf  apeatcosipMar.  IcaOowodnnrlStai  tho  Jd  pact, 
bat  said  It  waa  eotapletaly  aeatraUaad  hy  the  tongth  el 
the  put,  the  4th  part  was  at  boat  only  the  nvMlBaiy  «( 
devtts  over  hunuui  ]oyl 

t  Last  w«ak  I  visited  the  bovie  at  Oeblia,  Just  beyond 
th«  Bosonthal,  wherS  SehlUor  Uvod  and  wharo  hi  wiwto 
thaOdstoJoy, 
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and  my  only  acqnaintaooe  with  it  was  throagh 
concert  pieces.  It  is  a  charming  work,  full  of 
sweet  and  graceful  melodies.  It  is  admirably 
rendered  here,  and  it  and  GluckV  **Armida/^ 
have  been  the  events  of  the  season  at  the  op- 
era. Erery  Satnrday  we  hear  the  famons 
Thomas  Choir,  at  the  Thomas  Kirche.  This  is 
a  largfe  choir  of  boys  and  yonng  men,  known 
to  erery  mnsical  student  as  hAvin^  once  been 
under  Bacb*s  management  and  as  being  superi- 
or, far,  toall  organizations  of  similar  character. 
It  deTotes  itself  to  the  highest  class  of  sacred 
music.  On  8aturda3rsit  gires  two  pieces  ((gen- 
erally without  even  organ  accompaniment),  and 
on  Sundays  it  sings  alternately  at  the  Thomas 
Kirche  and  the  Kicolai.  The  Saturday  con- 
certs are  one  of  the  Leipzig  fwiunu^  and  the 
church  is  always  full. 

On  Tuesday  evening  the**  Elijah  *'  is  to  be 
given  here,  the  Gewandhaus  orchestra  doing 
the  instrumental  work.  The  amount  of  good 
music  one  bears  here  can  hardly  be  told,  and 
the  cheapness  ef  it  takes  a  Bostonian^s  breath 
away .  The  student^s  seats  at  the  opera— cor- 
ivspAnding  to  the  English  pit  or  the  last  ten 
rows  of  seats  in  our  parquet— cost  twenty  eenti, 
«nd  an  oratorio  or  a  Bach  concert,  with  the 
•Oewandhaua  oreheitra,  costs  only  a  mark — say 
S5  cents.  The  Thomas  Choir  concerts  are 
free.  The  Gewandhaus  Concerts  are  all  that 
are  at  an  expensive,  and  these  cost  but  three 
and  four  marks — the  rehearsals  but  half  that 
sum.  What  would  not  all  this  be  to  a  dozen 
musical  students  whom  I  know  at  home  f  And 
Biy  own  appreciation  of  my  privileges  is  surely 
very  real  and  'my  gratitude  great. 


Vbr  Dwigfat*!  Jooma]  of  Hosio. 

TntTdUng  Cmioart  TirapM  m  XluoatonL 

BT  JOBir  C.   yiLLXOBS. 

However  dlseoaraglng  te  Eastern  nusic-lovers 
way  be  the  ihet  that  artists  are  not  well  supported 
even  ia  New  York  and  Boeton,  we  who  live  in  the 
West  ouitht  to  be  able  to  feel  that  we  may  greatly 
profit  by  the  neoessity  of  travelliiig  which  seems  to 
be  laid  on  the  members  of  the  Mendelssohn  Qnin- 
tette  Clnb,  and  slinllar  etganisations.  At  least, 
those  of  OS  who  love  mnsie.  who  believe  in  the  pow- 
er of  the  &€•<  mosic  to  make  its  wsy  among  the  peo- 
ple, wherever  it  is  property  presented,  and  who  are 
laboring  with  all  oar  strength  to  bring  whomsoever 
WA  can  to  a  real  love  and  appreciation  of  the  best 
composers,  would  like  to  feel  that,  whenever  a.  pom- 
pany  of  Eastern  artists  comes  among  as,  they  will 
f^ve  as  really  srtietic  renderings  of  the  best  masic, 
to  oar  real  edlficatioA.  We  certainly  do  feel  that 
we  have  a  right  to  expect  this.  There  ere  teachers 
■eatlered'all  through  the  W«et,  who  do  their  bent 
to  lead  their  pnpils  to  Beethoven,  Schumann,  and 
an  that  noble  company,  and  who  really  sueoeed  in 
doing  so,  in  a  mnltHnde  of  eases. '  They  gC^e  thetr 
popils  the  best  music  to  .study;  they  ealtivate  a 
taste  for  it;  they  seek  to  develop  an  intelligent,  dis- 
criminating love  lor  it.  The  greatest  lack  th^  fcel 
is  the  almoet  total  want  of  opportunity  to  bear 
grreat  compositions  interpreted  by  artiits  who  make 
it  their  business  to  interpret  them.  The  teachers 
are  generally  overworked,  and  in  no  condition  to 
do  justice  to  anything  beyond  a  very  small  reper- 
toire :  the  performance  of  their  pupils  ii,  of  course, 
for  the  most  part  inadequate.  They  look  therefore 
ti  tibe  travelling  artist  to  meet  their  needs,  and  that 
"^  &f  thsir  pupils,  and,  it  most  be  added,  of  the  music- 
loving  public;  for,  wherever  pupils  study  great 


composers,  .parents  at  home  gradaslly  acquire  a 
love  for  ^od  mosic,  and  soon  find,  to  their  own 
surprise,  that  ti^flh  does  not  pl^se  them  as  it  once 
did.    The  trsTelHnsc  arMst,  therefore,  htm  it  in  his 
power  to  render  a  great  serriee  to  Art ;  to  supple- 
ment the  work  of  the  laborious,  conscientinus  teach- 
er, fo  reinforce  his  tenching  by  example,  and  to 
kindle  enthnstasm  for  the  bef^t  music.    K<»thinfl:  can 
he  of  more  Importance  to  musical  culture  in  Ameri- 
ca at  this- jnncfure,  than  that  travelllnflr  violinists, 
pianists  and  vocalists  shall  be  real  artists  and  art- 
lovers,  shall  have  an  earneH  purpose  .to  edneate 
their  audience*  and  be  helpful  to  them,  and  shall  be 
above  the  vulgar  tempta($on  ^of  stooplnsr  to  clap, 
trap.    Of  conrse  it  must  be  admitted  at  the  outset 
that  the  path  of  virtue,  in  musical  matters  as  else- 
where, is  a  difficult  one.    The  travelling  musician 
plays  to  miscellaneous  audiences,  composed  largely 
of  uncultivated  people,  totally  ignorant  of  good 
music,  and,  what  is  worse,  totally  void  of  any  desire 
to  know  it,  or  to  improve  themselves  in  any  way,— 
people  who  go  to  a  concert-room    simply  to  be 
amused,  and  to  whom  any  other  conception  of  a 
concert  thaa  that  of  aa  "  entertainment "  woold  be 
utterly  strange.     In  playing  to  such  people,  the 
really  earnest  musician  labors  nnder  a  two-fold  em- 
harrassment^  and  has  a  doable  temptation  to  give 
them  only  what  they  will  like  best,  regardless  of 
what  will  benefit  them  most ; — ^he  has  taken  to  trav- 
elling because  he  was  not  well  supported  at  home, 
and  must  please  his  sudiences  in  order  to  make  a 
re-engagement  probable,  and  ho  finds  It  terribly  up. 
hill  work  to  play  good  music  to  an  unsympathetic 
audience.    He  remembers  an  excellent  and  author- 
itative  saying  about  casting  pearls  before  swine, 
and  since,  whenever  he  plays  the  best  music,  he  Is 
not  applanded,  or  the  applause  Is,  at  beet,  but  faint, 
he  coi^^ttdes,  in  disgust,  tliat  the  publiVs.  are  sWine 
after  all,  jind  nrast  have  nothing  but  swill.    Far  be 
it  from  me  to  underrate  the  difflcnltiee  which  such 
mnsleiane  have  to  meet,  or  to  ftill  to  put  myself  in 
tiielr  place,  or  to  condemn  their  ehorteomings  too 
severely.    But  I  firmly  believe  that,  In  many  casee, 
the  dlsooursgemeats  are,  after  all,  more  appareat 
thaa  real :  that  artists  only  need  to  respect  them- 
selves and  their  art  to  make  others  respect  both ; 
and  that  noisy  applause,  or  the  lack  of  it,  is  no  in- 
dex to  the  pleasure  of  the  audience  or  the  perma- 
nent  effect  produced.    I  have  been  for  nearly  nine 
years  a  mnsic  teacher  in  a  western  town,  one  so 
small  that  I  know  personally  a  large  proportion  of 
its  concertgoers.      I  have   carefully  studied  this 
public ;  have  been  instrumental  in  getting  oulside 
mnsidaas  here,  and  have  watched  the  effsct  of  their 
cimcerts.    I  think  my  experiehce  warraats  me  in 
holding  some  positive  opinions  on  this  subject ;  and 
I  have  thought  that  a  sUtemeat  of  the  results  of 
that  experience  might  banseftiL  -The  most  Import- 
ant concerts  given  here  within  the  past  three  years 
have  been  two  by  the  Neodelesohn  Qutntstte  Club, 
one  by  Nme.  Urso,  one  by  Miss  Julia  Bive,  aad  one, 
a  fBW  weeks  ago,  by  the  Bostoa  Philharmonic  Club. 
Let  me  briefly  state  tW  ^l^^acter  of  their  pro- 
grammes, and  their  elfec^  npoa  the  public. 

The  Mendelssohn  Qafatestle  Oinb  pUyed,  on  both 
occasions,  good  programmes;  the  second  belnsr 
much  better  than  the  first.  The  first  was  played  to 
aa  overfiewing  house,  (owing  largely  to  aocidenUl 
drcumstances),  aad  was  in  all  respects,  apparently, 
a  most  encouraging  success.  The  second  was 
played  to  a  very  moderate-sised  audience,  and  was, 
to  all  appearance,  much  leas  warmly  received.  I 
think  the  Club  were  much  discouraged  by  their  sec- 
ond reception ;  that  they  regarded  it  as  decisively 
against  their  superior  programme,  and  felt  that  they 
eonld  not  safely  repeat  the  experiment  The  pab- 
llo  too,  I  think,  regarded  this  second  eoneert  as  a 


failure,  comparatively,  and  I  felt  this  more  keenly 
than  anybody  else,  since  it  was  on  the  strength  of 
my  repreeentatiens  that  the  Club  had  ventured  to 
play  a  much  better  programme  than  usaal.  I  had 
found,  to  my  surprise,  that  the  strictly  classical 
compositions,  which  the  club  had  played  in  their 
first  concert,  had  made  the  best  impression  on  the 
public,  and  I  was  satisfied  that  a  programme  more 
largely  made  up  of  theee  elements  would  be  sue- 
cessfol.  Further  observation  and  reflection,  and  an 
increased  knowl^lge  of  tlie  public,  has  only  con- 
flrmed  me  in  the  opfnlon  I  tlien  held.  I  do  not 
lielieve  that  any  ereat  part  of  the  apparent  ill  suc- 
cess of  the  second  concert  was  dne  to  the  classical 
character  of  the  programme,  but  mainly  to  two 
(acts ;— first,  that  there  were  toe  few  solos,  and  seo- 
ond,  that  Miss  Kellogsr,  who  sang  some  Schumann 
soags,  and  who  had  before;  made  an  excellent  im- 
pression, was  in  very  bad  voice,  had  to  give  up  en- 
tirely the  next  day,  in  fact, — ^and  so  disappointed 
the  public  At  any  rate  niy  conversation  with  av- 
erage people,  of  no  musical  training,  has  forced  me 
to  believe  that  they  enjoyed  the  best  mnsic  most, 
(though  they  did  not  applaud  noisily,  because  they 
did  not  f^l  like  it ;)  that  the  Club  ia  thoroughly 
respected  and  believed  In  here,  and  that  they  wonid 
be  well  received  and  supported  here  now.  The 
only  thing  which  prevented  tlieir  enicaffement  this 
season  was  a  previous  engagement  with  the  Boston 
Philharmonic  dub,  the  ^te  of  whoee  concert  would 
have  conflicted  with  thelrsw  On  the  other  hand; 
this  last-named  dub  played  a  profcramme,  a  Urge 
part  of  which  was  sheer  tiash,  aad  hardly  any  c^ 
which  was  of  any  musical  significance.  For  exam, 
pie,  Mr.  Weiner's  flute  solo  was  a  medley,  contain- 
ing ''  Home,  sweet  home,"  "  Yankee  Doodle,"  and 
''O  Susannah."  I  was  curious  to  know  how  this 
would  impress  the  thoughtfifl  part  of  the  pnbllo, 
some  of  whom  had  complaint  that  aftists  would 
not  play  simple  things  which  they  could  understand. 
I  believe  I  speak  the  exact  truth  when  I  say  that 
the  fseling  with  which'  all  the  better  portion  of  th« 
audience  regarded  this  performance  was  one  of 
mingled  disgust  and  contempt  They  had  beoome 
ftimillar  with  the  notion  that  artists  were  above 
that  sort  of  thing ;  no  artist  had  does  it  here  be. 
fore,  and  the  incongruity  of  it  was  keenly  fel  t  I 
took  pains  to  ask  men  who  had  grumbled  at  clsssi- 
cal  programmes  whether  they  liked  this  concert  as 
well  as  those  of  the  Mendelssohn  Qnintette  Club, 
and  I  invariably  got  a  negative  answer.  It  is  not 
too  much  to  say  that  people  felt  that  the  playing  of 
such  a  prc^anime  by  artists  involved  degradation 
of  themseWesand  contempt  of  their  audience..  More- 
over, they  find  it  hard  to  believe  that  a  man  who 
is  willing  to  play  **  O  Susannah  "  in  a  concert  Is' not 
a  quack  rather  thaa  an  ai*tist,— -one  who  prefers 
playing  claptrap  for  the  sake  of  the  applause  of  the 
small  boys  In  the  galleiy  to  playing  good  mnsic  for 
the  edification  of  iUtelHgent  psppls. 

Mme.  Urso  played  last  year  a^respectable,  bat  not 
a  classical  programme.  It  was  Well  received.  Miss 
Rive  played  two  whole  Sonatas  of  Beethoven,  the 
AppamofuUa,  and  the  one  in  £6,  Op.  27;  three 
pieces  by  Chopin ;  the  Marche  Funebre.  the  Scher- 
so  in  B6  minor.  Op.  SI,  and  the  Rondeau  in  £& ; 
three  by  Listt :  Spinning  Song^Tannhiuser  March, 
and  Sad  Hungarian  Rhapsody,  aad  Tauslg's  arraoge- 
ment  of  "  Man  Uvee  bat  onee."  This  is.  as  good  a 
programme  aa  ehe  would  have  played  In  Boston, 
and  it  waa  thoroughly  e^{oyed.  People  said  to  me 
afterwards,  *'  I  never  got-  much  opt  of  Beetheven 
before,  but  I  thoroughly  enjoyed  the  Sonata  Appas- 
sienata."  Moreover  It  was  felt  to  be  a  complimeiit 
to  her  andience  that  she  would  assume  that  they 
desired  to  hear  such  things,,  and  people  like  to  be 
complimented.    I  am  sare  the  publie  here  eatertaia 
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toward  MIsfl  RWe  fiseUngs  of  •troof(  reipiiet  and  ad- 
mlratton.  I  for  my  part  feel  so  atron^ly  impressed 
wUh  the  good  aerrioe  she  has  rendered  to  Art  that 
I  feel  like  aii^reelng  with  the  strongest  ezpressions 
my  friend  Mr.  Mathews  has  erer  need  about  her  in 
his  oorreapottdenee  with  Dwightfs  JoamaL  She 
thoroughly  respeeta  herself  her  art,  and  her  andi- 
euee,  and  she  makee  her  audiences  respect  her. 
Let  other  artists  mark,  learn  and  inwardly  digest 
these  feets,  and  foUow  her  praiseirmihy  acainple. 
In  ihe  long  run,  honesty,  straightforward  following 
of.  earnest  conTleUons  pays  best,  in  art  no  less  .than 
elsewhere.  In  the  matter  of  bread  and  bntter,  and 
from  the  lowest  point  of  view  from  which  a  real  ar- 
tist can  poesibly  look  at  Ms'work.  The  sooner 
travelling  artists  become  thoroughly  conyinced  of 
this,  the.better  will  it  it  be  for  musical  progress  in 
America. 


"^  Cinq  Km** 
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pariff,  J/>ra  15, 1877. 

On  the  5th  of  April  Goonnd*s  new  opera.  "  dno 
Mairs.''  came  out  (an  odd  coincidence  of  date  ana 
name),  and,  as  may  well  be  imagined,  there  was  a 
ieett*ral  msh  to  hear  it.  The  first  representations 
were  eriticiaed  so  differently  by  persons  equally 
capable  of  Judging  the  merits  of  Gounod's  last  work 
that  your  correspondent  was  naturally  impatient  to 
see  and  hear  for  himself;  Init  to  get  a  \jox  or  a  stall 
was  a  difflcoltv  hardly  to  be\ surmounted ;  and  had 
it  not  been  for  an  accident  (happily  without  gruTlty) 
which  befell  one  of  his  friends  (an  ill  wind  alwaya 
blows  somebody  cnod)  he  could  not  have  hoped  to 
be  able  to  appreeute  the  opera  for  many  a  day  to 
come. 

-Alfred  de  Wgav  has  written  a  romantic  historv 
of  Henri  d'Effiat,  Marquis  de  C^nq  Mars,  which,  if 
not  altogether  to  be  relied  upon  in  an  historical 
point  of  ▼ierw.has,  lyvertheless,  the  adrsntage  of 
belnff  Intensely  intersstlng<;  and  Gounod  has 
adroitly  seised  the  dramatic  points  of  this  work  for 
his  new  opera, — an  opera,  by  the  by,  conceiTed  and 
executed  In  the>  space  of  a  few  weeka,  which  fact 
justly  entitles  it  to  being  called  an  *improTisatiott.'* 
Cinq  Mars  being  really  an  historical  character,  we 
hare  but  to  recall  the  position  he  obcupied  In  the 
court  of  Louis  XIIL,  when  he  was  made,  and  un- 
made by  soKwmitsnor^rfM,  In  order  to  understand 
and  follow  this  foor^ict  opera.  The  short  oTcrture 
Is  grare  and  solemn,  and  the  funeral  march,  which 
is  introdttced  twice  in  the  course  of  the  work.  Is  of 
touching  sadness.  The  curtain  goes  up,  and  we 
find  ourseWes  rA«i  Is  ilMcMs.  Her  sou.  Cina 
Mars,  is  about  to  leaTC  for  court,  and  the  chorus  of 
gentlemen  surrounding  him  slag,  to  ebarming  mu* 
sic:»— 

A  la  cour  Tous  .alios  paraitre ; 
Quand  vous  y  seres,  croyes  md, 
Mon  cher  Marquis,  n*ayes  qu'un  mattre  Le  Cardl 
nail 

The  court  scene  is  olcTeriy  given,  with  animated 
discuMion  between  the  courtiers,  who  hold  some  for 
the  King,  some  for  the  Cardinal,  end  the  orchestra- 
tion  is,  as  indeed  throughout  the  entire  opera,  ad- 
mirable. Cinq  Mars  and  hia  friend  De  Thou  re- 
midn  alone  on  the  eMge,  and  the  former  avows  the 
cause  of  his  sadness ;  ne  Wes  the  Princess  Marie 
de  Gonsssnis-  "  '^^^  be  cries,  "  I  love  her  madly, 
but  I  shall  leave  without  hope,  bearing  with  me  a 
sterile  .torment"  **  Ton  but  do  your  duty,"  replies 
De  Thou.  Charming  music,  whilst  the  two  friends 
seek  to  l««m  their  destiny  in  the  page  of  an  open 
bfiok.  There  they  find  the  history  of  two  martyrs, 
struck  by  the  same  sword,  buried  In  the  same 
tomb ;  aner  a  mopient's  hesitation  they  sing  gai- 
ly:— 

Yivre,  ou  mourir,  qu'  imports  I 

Hereupon  Father  Joseph  comes  In  search  of  Cinq 
Mars,  whom  tli^  poweriul  Cardinal  haa  decided  to 
place  near  the  melancholy  King ;  at  the  same  time 
he  tells  the  Prlnecsse  de  Gonssgue  that  she  is  to 
marry  the  King  of  Poland,  and  the  quatoor,  "Heine, 
elle  sera  reine,''  is  of  pleasing  compoaiUon.  Left 
aloM  with  Cinq  Mars,  the  inevitable  duo  reminds 


us  aejeeably  of  that  in  "  Romeo,"  but  this  first  act 
ends  with  a  painMly  loni:  recitatlTe,  instead  of 
closing  brilliantly  with  a  loye  song,  and  the  effect 
ii  not  good. 

The  second  act  is  divided  in  two  parts.  First, 
the  chateau  de  St  Germain,  in  Louis  AllFs  apfirt- 
roenta.'  where  we  are  charmed  by  a  little  song  of 
lovely  archaism.  "Ontu  verra  pltu  d  PcarU  imU  dt 
ptum€$,  ni  de  mmuUtehet,"  admirably  suns:  by  M 
Barre,  and  latcrr  the  .superb  trio  which  follows 
Father  Joseph's  announcement  that  Cinq  Mars  most 
itive  up  all  idea  of  Marie  de  Goasague.  Scenic  ef- 
fect as  well  as  music  Is  here  complete,  and,  to  our 
mind,  the  strongest  motive  of  Gounod's  new  opera. 
After  this  serious  scene  we  find  ourselves  in  Paris, 
ehet  Marion  and  Ninon,  in  the  midst  of  a  ball. 
<}onnod  Is  inimitable  in  this  sort  ol  episode  where 
acting  and  voice  are  completetl  by  symphonic  or- 
chestra music.  .  The  madriffal  annff  by  Marion 
(Mile.  I^evy),  "  Berger$^  vohUx  so«m  tonnaUrt  U  pays 
domefiun^HretilemaUr^f,^  is  charmingly  eriinnal. 
The  ballet  iSi  as  far  as  a'ballel  can  be.  new  and  In- 
teresHnr,  and  the  scene  altogether  pleasing.  Lit- 
tle by  little  the  iraests  retire,  and  the  conspirators, 
resolved  to  overthrow  the  despotic  Cardinal,  alone 
remain,  Fontraille  at  their  head,  and  Cinq  Mars  one 
of  them,  for  disappointed  love  has  filled  bla  heart 
with  vengeance.  De  Thou  is,  of  course,  with  hif 
friend.  The  chorus  is  menacing,  and  the  thrilling 
burst  in  vt  m^eur  most  effective.  An  amusinir  an- 
ecdote is  told  of  how  the  manager  of  the  Opera 
Comique  overcame  the  opposition  of  his  republican 
singers,  when  they  were  celled  npon  to  put  more 
enthuflissm  into  the  chorus,  ''Sohvoum  U  Boi,  99uv9nM 
le  noUiue,  ddivrone  U  tr6ne,  el  VanieL  /  "  "  Ton  go 
to  sleep  over  it  t "  exclaimed  M.  Carvalho  impa- 
tiently. 

"How  can  you  expect  enj^thlng  else?"  replied 
one  man ;  "  it  can  hardly  be  agreeable  for  real  .re* 
publicans  like  ourselves  to  give  utterance  to  such 
sentiments.** 

"  Just  imagine  you  are  singing  the  Marseillaise  T 
ssid  the  clever  director;  and  this  is  the  way  he  j(ot. 
.the  better  of  his  republican  chorua ! 

But  to  return  to  the  Cinq  Mars: — 

The  third  act  takes  us  into  the  foreH  of  St  Ger« 
main,  where  we  hear  the  echo  of  distant  hunters' 
horns, /oM/am  <n  mi  hhnol^  with  a  carious  modu- 
lation on  ri  btmol,  not  quite  n<»w  in  G<mnod's  mu- 
sic. pB  the  ballad  of  Queen  Mab  la  "  J^^meo  and 
Juliette  "  contains  the  ssme  successful  qaqquV^lcity. 
^arie  de  Gonsague  and  Cinq  Mars  are  to  ^  inarried 
in  the  forest  chapel,  and  his  motive.  *'  Marie,  venea, 
que  devant  Taui^l  un  serment  d*amour  Imraortel 
nous  lie  I  **  Is  finely  developed,  and  when  taken  up 
by  the  three  voices  produeed  a  jrreat  effect  Whilst 
the  marriaire  is  going  on  in  the  chapel.  Father  Jo- 
seph is  hidinflT  abont  amongst  the  trees,  and,  after 
the  conspirators  take  leave  of  one  aiiother  and  -Ma- 
rie de  Gonsatrne  is  left  alone,  he  disdosss  his  pres- 
eftoe,  and  informs  her  that  the  King  and  Cardinal 
have  decid«Ml  to  punish  the  rebellion  of  Cinq  Mara 
with  death,  and  that  her  only  chance  of  saving  his 
life  is  in  abandoning  hfm.    l*he  sportsmen  here  ap- 
pear upon  the  scene,  amoni^st  whom  is  the  Polish 
i^mbasssdor  and  Louis  XIIL    Marie  de  Gonsague, 
seeing  all  is  lo^t,  gives  herself  up  to  despair.    Fath- 
er Joseph   sinffS,  *'  All  prayer  is  uselees."       The 
huntsmen's  chorus  is  again  heard,  and  the  ettrtain 
fells;    The  fourth  act  passes  in  prison,  and  is,  to  my 
mind,  the  most  inspired.    Cinq  Mars  aings  softly  a 
tender  eatmUna  worthy '  of  BelllnL    Suddenly  Marie 
appears  in  the  sombre  prison,  and  the  duo  between 
the  lovers  is  ceHainly  the  best  pa«e  in  Gounod'a 
opera.    The  passage.  "A  ta  voix  le  del  s'est  ouvert," 
is  always  encored,  and  the  cloi>ing  funeral  march 
and  canticle.  "  Seigneur,  soutiens  notre  ame  chan- 
celante,"  is  inspirad  music  which   ssems  to  open 
heaven'a  doora  to  these,  young  OMrtyra,  bound  to* 
gather  by  love  and  feith. 

In  eoncluJKon,  we  must  remark  the  just  criticisms 
which  are  made  a^ilnst  ^V  dno  Mars."  It  is  too 
uniformly  sombre.  In  spite  of  the  fine  miet  en,  eeene 
there  is  a  certain  dn^ness  abou^  It  which  does  not  alto- 
gether please  enr  briffbt,'4oyous  rsrislan  audlencea, 
and  it  must  be  admitted  that,  after  waiting  ten 
years  for  a  new  opera  from  Gounod«  he  was  expect- 
ed to  do  better  then  ever  before,  end  his  admirera 
are  disappointed  that "  Cinq  Mars  **  cannot  be  com- 
pared to  *'  Faust ; "  still,  there  is  good,  verif  good 
music  in  it  and  if  we  have  the  pleaaure  of  hearing 
"  dnq  Mara"  tkormiffkly  well  sung  one  day,  It  can- 
not  fall  io  leave  a  more  agreeable  Impression  than 
most  second-class  operas.     As  it  is,  the  voices  are 

I  not  what  we  could  wish.  Marie  de  Gonsague  (Mile. 
Chevrier)  is  timid  and  undeveloped,  and  the  role  of 
De  Thou,  who  should  b^  barytone,  is  sustained  by 


M.  Stephsnne,apoor  tenor  voice,  which  has  obliged 
the  transposition  of  some  of  the  best  passsges. 
Father  Jov.ph  is  feirly  sustained  by  Girandet(bass). 
and  Mile.  Levy  has  been  Incky  in  havins:  the  shep- 
herd soufp  (which  has  made  her  reputation)  fall  to  the 
share  of  her  agreeable  though  weak  voice.  Alto- 
ipether  "  dnq  Mars  *  is  a  disappointment  but  con* 
tains  much  which  lovera  of  muno  must  ooadder  as 
great  conaolation. 


^•^ 


Lottdm  OpMift— Mr,  Oyi't  giotpigtii, 

<  JVsM  fits  **  TimeeJ^ 

The  prospectus  Issued  by  Mr.  Gye  to  his  anb- 
pcribers  and  the  public,  for  the  Slst  sesson  of  the 
Royal  Italisn  Opera,  is  likely  to  afford  almost  un- 
qualified satisfsetlon.    Before  referring  to  general 
arringements,  it  is  as  well  to  glance  at  what  yields 
in  importance  te  no  other  "  item  "  In  a  document  of 
the  Innd — via.,  the  novelties,  or  quasl-noveltles, 
intended    to   enlarge    the    established    repertory, 
which  now  comprises  no  fewer  thaa  fifty  works  at 
immediate  disposal  of  the  manaffement      la  the 
list  of  projected  eififeidls  we  find  the  names  of  ^ve 
operas  new  to  the  Covent  Garden  stage,  two  of 
which,  moreover,  are  altoirether  new  to  this  coun- 
try.   The  Vi/rree  JXeiHetmee,  which  heads  the  cata^ 
lo^ne.  was  composed  by  Verdi,  then  In  the  meridian 
of  his  career,  for  the  Paris  Opera,  during  the  tin  • 
of  the  Tiktemstional  EiThibltiOn  (1655).  when  it  was 
produced  with  Sophie  Cruvelli  in  the  chief  charac- 
ter (H^ldne).    Four  rears  later,  an  Italian  version 
was  given  at  Drnry  Lane  Theatre,  under  the  man- 
agement of  Mr.  E.  T.  Smith.  Mdlle.  Tietjens  Uking 
the  paK  of  H^l^ne  (now  Elena),  and  the'late  Signor 
Mon^ni  that  of  the  principal  tenor  (Henri.)  Await- 
init  pome  fresh  work  from  the  pen  of  the  composer 
of  ifbta,  who  just  now  seems  inclinlns:  rather  tow* 
ards  sacred  and  instrumental  than  towards  purely 
dramatic  music.  Mr.  Gye  could  hardly  have  hit 
UTMm  a  wiser  expedient  than  the  revival  of  the 
Vifnm  SteiUemneii,  to  which  the  feet  of  Mad.  Addl- 
na  Patti's  assnminflr  the  character  of  the  heroine  will 
impart  exceptional  Interest    Kext  on  the  Nst  we 
find  another  revival.  In  the  shspe  of    sn  Itsliah 
adaptati-in  of  Otto  Nlcolars  comic  opera,  De  OtHi- 
Mit  Weiber  von  Wtnde&r,  which,  it  may  be  remem- 
oered,  was  presented  in  18B4.  at  Her  Majesty's  The- 
atre in  the  Haymarket  under  the  direction  of  Mr. 
Mapleson   (Signor   AHiti   bring  condnetor),  with 
Mdlles.  Tie^ens  end  Bettelheim,  Signor  Glnglini, 
M.  Gassier,  and  M.  Junt^  in  the  cast    The  title 
then  selected  for  It  was  Fahiaf,  under  which  Balfe, 
many  years  previously,  had  broni^t  out  an  opera 
on  the  same  subject,  at  Her  Mafesty's  Theatre,  when 
Mr.  Lumley  was  director  and  Mr.  (now  Sir  Michael) 
Coeta.  conductor — the   personsge  of  the  smorous 
knight  beins:  appropriately  repres^ted  by  "the 
great  Lablache."    The  FaUAejf  of  Nlcolal  wss  re- 
ceived with  such  msrked  fsvor  that  It  Is  difficult  to 
understand  why  it  should  not  have  remained  a  per- 
manent feature  in  the  repertory.    Mr.  Gye*s  pros- 
pectus dees  not  mention  the  distribution  of  the 
drmneOie  pereenee  ;  but  it  ml^ht  eadly  be  guessed 
from  a  glanee  at  his  company  of  artiste.    In  any 
case  this  other  revival-^now  re-dirlstenod  Le  Vtepe 
Oemm%  di  IRndbor-will  be  looked  forward  to  with 
as  much  pleaaure  as  the  one  just  dted.    Jl  VmeeiU^ 
FmU&emm^  next  on  the  list  will  al  once  be  recog> 
niaed  as  anotlier  Italian  version  of  Ikr  F&e/fe^ 
Hollander,  first  produeed  In  Italian  at  Dmry  Lane, 
in  1870,  during  the  brief  directorate  of  Mr.  George 
Wood,  with  the  sensational  title  of  L*Olandeee  Ikm- 
Male,  and  but  recently,  it  is  almost  needless  to  add, 
under  the  more  femiliar  ene  of  the  F^nff  Dntek- 
meui,  by  Mr.  Carl  Roaa  aithe  Lyceum — the  English 
verdon,  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  J.  P.  Jackson.    Mr. 
Gye  baring  already  pnesented  Lohengrin,  and  TVnm* 
kameer  to  his  patrons.  It  was  doubtless  hard  to  resist 
completing  the  triad  by  the  addition  of  Wagner's 
other  more  practicable  wotIl    Further  than  thia, 
the  nnanimooa  prdse  noaorded,  both  by  Wagneritea 
and  noh-Waffuerites,  to  the  Eisa  and  Elisabeth  of 
MdHe.  Albani.  made  It  almost  m  eine  qnA  mem  that 
the  gentle,  fete-struck  Senta  should  swell  the  cata^ 
logue  of  that  accomplished  lady'a  Wagnerian  per- 
trayalsw    The  first  of  the  two  operas,  unknown  to 
the  English  public,  is  SanU   C^darm,  compoaed, 
many  years  since,  by  the  Duke  of  Sexe  Cobnrg- 
Gotha,  whose  eariiest  work,  CaeUdoi  was  produeed 
at  Her  M^CMity's  Theatre  aa  far  beck  aa  185S,  with 
Mesdamea  Charton  and  De  hi  Grange,  Signor  Cal- 
loiari  and  De  Baadnl,  In'the  caat--all  lismotts  ring- 
ers of  thdr  day.    SanM  (Mar4  was  first  heard  at 
Coburv,  in  1854,  and,  the  yeer  following,  waa  per- 
formed at  the  Op4ra  IsspMale,  in  Peria^  under  the 
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title  of  fMnte  Claire,  The  orifirlnul  libretto,  by  Mad. 
Birch  Pr<fiffer.  Is  frmndod  upon  n  RnfkRian  les^end. 
The  Cwirewftch,  AlexU.  son  of  Peter  the  Great,  be- 
injB^  Imprenfled  with  nn  Idea  that  his  wife,  the  Prtn- 
cess  Cberlotte,  of  An^trle,  le  Implicated  In  a  con* pU 
raey  aj^lhet  him,  admfniitere  io  ber,  at  supper, 
what  be  imaflrlnea  to  be  a  ^loiffoned  be^eraiBre.  This 
close,  however,  la  not  poison,  bnt  merely  a  narcotic, 
snpplied  bv  a  friendly  doctor,  who  has  deceived  the 
Csare witch  ;  and,  joftt  as  ber  flrnilty  bnaband,  at  the 
fnneral  State  ceremony,  is  abont  to  place  a  coronal 
of  white  roana  on  ber  *brn(w«  the  Prlaeess  niaehani- 
cally  raises  her  band.,a^if  In  menace.  Tiie  appalled 
Alexis,  persn^ded  that  it  Is  an  avenflrinir  spirit,  falls 
senselesa  to  the  eromid.  When  prayers  for  the  de- 
parted haTe  been  offered  up,  and  the  monmfal  tmin 
is  ont  of  siirbt  and  hearintr,  the  Prineesa  returns  to 
oonscioasnesa,  the  same  friendly  doctor,  the  last  to 
remaip.  conTeying  ber.  in  disfrulse,  from  the  Paliiee 
to  a  shelter  beyond  reach  ot  discr»Tery.  The  Prin«' 
cesa  altimatelv  seeks  refiii;e  at  ITsplea,  where,  by 
ber  Tirtnee  and  ffood  deeds,  sbe  obtains  so  hiirb  a 
reputation  for  sanctitv  tbafc  the  people  call  ber 
"  Santa  Chisra."  To  Naples,  moreover,  "  by  a  cu- 
rions  eoineidenoe,"  the  Ciarewitch,  in  disf^aoe  with 
his  Imperial  aire»  also  repairs  for  safety — followed, 
aa  it  may  be  sarmise«1.  by  two  nificers  of  the  Csar, 
with  orders  toarreat  him  for  bitrh  tresaon.  Alexia 
ia  confronted  in  the  streets  of  Naples,  close  by  the 
i9li||*ious  faonse  to  which  Santa  Ghiara  baa  ffiven 
her  name.  Armed  with  sword  and  dasnc^r,  the 
Csarewiteh  ia  apparently. bent  apon  some  dark  par- 
pose.  On  bein<;  sammoned  to  surrender  by  one  of 
the  officers  charired  with  his  arrest,  be  prepares  tr» 
defend  himself:  bnt  no  sooner  are  s words  erosaed 
than  a  ffsrure  dad  in  whit-e  appears  before  bim.  ut- 
tering, in  sepulchral  tones,  the  words,  "  Thou  must 
die.  Alexia  I "  Filled  with  horror  at  the  accents  of 
a  voice  which  he  recofrnixea  aa  that  of  the  wife  he 
believes  to  have  murdered,  Alexis  stacnrera  back, 
overcome,  and  stabs  himself  with  his  da^g^r.  The 
sequel  need  not.  be  told.  The  forefroin?  ia  hot  a 
skeleton  of  the  plot,  which  has  other  characters  and 
inddenta  to  diversify  it^  The  chief  of  the  officera 
de«>patched  by  the  Czar  to  arrest  his  son,  fr»r  in« 
btanee,  is  in  love  with  the  Princess  O'..arlotte,  wliom 
he  met  at  Vienna  bc*fore  she  became  the  wife  of  the 
Oxarewlt«ii.  bnt  to  whom  he  baa  never  spoken. 
This,  €i(  ieoorse,  snppliee  what,  time  ont  of  mind,  has 
been  looked  apon  ta  soper-essential  to  opera.  On 
the  whole,  the  drama  ia  iolereatln4(,  and  the  mnale. 
we  have  reason  to  believe,  superior  to  that  of  Catil^ 
da,  Ita  precursor  fh)m  the  aame  pen.  About  the 
jVsra  of  M.  Rubinstein,  which  Is  to  lie  prodnced  next 
season  at  the  TbMtre  Yentadour,  it  will  be  time 
enoQifb  to  apeak  when  it  appeara.  That  it  will 
apeak  fM*  itaelf,  tniropet'toniruc^d,  may  be  taken  for 
l^nted  by  those  acquainted  with  the  anteL*edenls 
of  the  composer  of  the  MaeeaUen.  We  may  add 
that  "  three  at  least"  (why  not  four  at  once  ?)  of  the 
foregoing  operas  are  to  be  presented. 

A  mere  a^laare-at  Mr.  Ore's  enga^rementa  for  the 
season  will  suffice.  The  orchestra  and  ohoroa  are 
as  heretofore.  Siirnors  Vianesi  and  Bevignanl  a^piin 
shaHnir  the  condnctorsbip  between  them.  -  The  list 
of  prima-donnaa  compriaet  the  Bamea  el  Madame 
Adellna  PaUi,  Mdllea.  Albani  and  Zar«  Thalbenr. 
brides  those  of  Mdlles  Bianehi,  Marimon,  D'Angeri, 
uiviher  ftivorftes.  Mdlle.  Bcalchi  ia  onee  more 
ehlef  eontralto ;  M.  Gaponl,  Sig^nors  NIoolMKMari- 
si;  and  Carpi,  ete.,  are  among  the  leoora;  If.  Man- 
rel,  fllgnors  Orasiani  and  Cotogni  head  the  baritones, 
SIgiiort  B^^oln,  Cappool,  and  Clampi  the  bassea. 
't  Ilia  w<Hild  already  form  a  bigbly^fficient  company. 
The  namea  of  aeveral  artls'8»  aa  yet  unknown  to  our 
public,  however,  are  added.  Amobc  these  we  And 
iwo  tenors— SigBors  Gayarre  and  Taroagno— both 
eidoring  a  eertain  Continental  repute.  The  diffi- 
onfey  tMl  prevented  Stgnor  Oayarre  freos  coming 
to  LoBd<Ni,  in  nonaeaaenee,  if  we  may  credit  pro- 
testa,  of  hia  having  pledged  himself  both  !•  Cbvent 
Oarden  ani"  Dmry  Lane,  would  seem  to  be  sur- 
monnted:  althongh  #e  asain  see  lila  name  an- 
honnced  in  the  praapeelas  jnst  advettiaed  br  Mr. 
Mapleaon.  for  the  ttirtheoming  season  fit  Her  jfajea- 
ty'a  Theatre.  Siffnor  Tamagno'a  apfaaranee  Uiia 
year  depending  upon  the  rvanlta  of  an  appeal  to  a 
auperior  Court,  agalnat  a  verdict  reer>rc^ed  in  fiivor 
of  the  Covent  Garden  director,  Mr.  Gye  ahowsgood 
fsith  in  warning  snbaeribera  that  the  advent  of  that 
icentleman  ''eanAof  for  the  preaeat  **he  relied  on." 
As  we  know  nothing  abont  the  new  eineera  an« 
aounoed,  we  nserely  cite  their  names :— if adame 
Ricei,  Mdlle'B.  Avigliana,  Eva  de  Synnerberg  (her 
ffrst  appearance  on  the  stage),  Sonnino.  Dotti,  De 
Riti,  Mmm*  Sarda,  and  Signor  Caracciolo— six  lad 
iea  and  one  gentleman.    It  Is  to  be  hoptd  that  out 


of  the  seven  some  may  be  foqnd  serviceable.  Two 
new  dsneers  are  announced — Mdlles.  Helena  and 
Laura  Reutem,  besides  the  clever  Mdlle.  Glrod.  Mr. 
Carrodus  retains  his  post  as  principal  violin  In  the 
orchestra.  Mr.  Betjemann  that  of  leader  of  the  bal- 
let, and  Mr.  Pittman  that  of  organist ;  the  leading 
"scenic  artists*  bein^r  Messrs.  Dayes  and  Can ey. 
In  these  respects  no  Improvement  could  be  desired. 
That  old  public  favorite,  Signor  Tagliaffoo,  by  the 
way,  instead  of  figurinsr,  as  for  years  gone  by.  as 
stasre  vocalist,  is  now  appointed  sta^  mani^rer.  Wa 
have  nothing  to  add,  except  that  Mr.  Gye's  pros- 
pectns  Invites  all  the  more  confidence  fha^much  aa 
he  announces  slmplv  whnt  it  is  bis  intention  to  do. 
without  commefit  of  his  own,  discreetly  leaving  that 
task  to  the  public. 


Ma.  MArtxaoit's  PnonnAVva.  Affier  some  hesita- 
tion as  to  where  Mr.  M^leson  should  ISnd  a  tempo- 
rary home  for  his  performances  thlx  season,  the  new 
house  in  the  Hsymarket  has  been  fixed  npon,  and 
"  Her  Msjestv's  Ooera  "  is  once  ssrain  to  be  located 
in  Her  Msjesty's  Th»»atre.  The  prospeetns,  already 
Issued,  inff»rms  us  that  the  sesson  will  be  A  short 
one — of  thirty  nights,  and  that  the  hou«e  will  open 
on  the  28th  inst  Withciwt  preliminary  flonrfsh  the 
same  ofl'iclsl  docnment  comes  directly  to  the  poln*, 
on  the  strength  of  a  list  of  sins^ers  with  whom  "  en- 
sragements  have  been  entered  Int/^."  From  the  de- 
partment of  fimt  ladies  it  snfiHees  to  sinsria  out 
Mdlle.  TIetfens,  Mesdnmes  Tr#»belli-Bet*inl  and 
Christine  Nllsson,  at  once  to  enlist  attention.  To 
the  nnmes  rf  these  di^tlnirtiished  artists  are  added 
those  of  two  others  unknown  to  London— the  first 
belnsr  Mdlle.  Carolina  Sails,  a  yonnsr  drsm'itlc  so. 
prano,  now  performinsr  in  Pari*,  at  the  Theatre  Lyr- 
iqne,  the  other  a  Mdlle.  M'lthllde  Nandori.  of  whom 
we  are  nnable  to  crlve  any  acconnt.  Pew  will  re- 
«Tet  to  welcrmie  back  so  practised  an  artist  as  Mdlle. 
Yaresl,  or  an  a«plrant  so  yonnsr.  attractive,  and 
protiiisins:  as  Mdlle.  Mila  Rodsni.  both  of  whom,  in 
adrtttion  to  Mdlle,  Yalleria.  are  announced.  Among 
the  tenors  who  have  yet  to  win  their  spnrs  in  Eng- 
land we  observe  Signor  Gayarre,  which,  consider- 
irvGr  that  he  played  the  herv)  of  La  FawtrUa  on  Sat- 
urday and  Tuesday  eveniner"  at  the  Royal  lUlian 
Opera,  and  is  to  play  in  t  he  HfUfttenotB  to-night,  re- 
qnires  an  explanation  which  will  best  come  from 
Signor  Gayarre  himself  Two  other  tenors  are 
named,  of  whom  we  have  never  heard  till  now; 
while  a'tliird,  Signor  Carrion,  is,  if  we  ntft  not  mis- 
taken, a  son  of  the  at  o-ie  period  hlflfhly-esteemefl 
Italian  vocalist  who  bore  the  same  name.*  That  the 
services  of  Sisrnors  Pancelli  and  Rlnaldlni  sre  asrsin 
secured  will  snrpri*e  no  one;  while  the  engasrement 
of  the  veteran  Tamberiik  msy  surprise  many,  thongh 
none,  are  believe,  disagreeably.  Tamberiik  was 
laat  here  in  1869,  during  the  period  of  "  coalition  " 
between  Messrs.  Gve  arid  Mapleaon.  A  atron?  ar- 
ray of  baritones  and  basses  completes  the  cst4ilosfue, 
the  namea  of  Siirnors  Rota,  Del  Puente,  GalassI, 
Medini,  and.  last,  not  least,  M.  Faiire.  beln«r  con* 
spicnoua  among  them.  Nothing  ia  aaid  bearing  ref 
erence  to  orchestra  and  eho*  ns,  except  that  M. 
Sainton  ia  to  be  leadlne  violin.  Mr.  Smithaon  oho* 
ms-master,  and  Sir  Michael  Costa  "  direct-or  of  the 
music  and  conductor."  With  regard  to  the  reper- 
tory, besi.les  aelectlBg  from  twenty-five  operas  al- 
ready familiar  to  the  company,  H  ja  intended  to  add 
Glnok's  Armida  (ndspted  bv  Sal va tore  MarcbesI,) 
in  order  to  allow  Mdlle.  TIetjens  an  opportunity  of 
assnminflf  the  character  of  Ta^so's  and  Qninault'a 
seductive  enchantress.  Rossini's  Ofetto  is  to  be  re- 
vived for  Nilseon,  Fanre.  and  Tamberiik ;  Chembi- 
nf*a  M^dm  for  Tietjens ,  and  what  will  perhaps  ex- 
cite more  interest  than  anything  else,  Waafner's 
Ofhndtm  Danntao{Flwff  IhUthmam\  with  Christine 
Nllsaon  aa  Senta  and  Fanre  aa  Van  der  Decken.  If 
all  these  pledgee  are  folfilled  there  will  be  little  to 
complain  of.  To  musioiana  and  connMsseurs  the 
larireat  amount  of  interest  is  likely  to  attach  to 
Gluok'a.  .Xrmida,  first  produced  in  Paris  clone  npon 
a  century  aip>  (SepteAiiier,U777'T-at  the  AMdemie 
Royale  de  Mnaique). — Mmipttt  World, 


announce  no  fewer  than  eight  selections,  of  more  or 
less  importance,  from  the  works  of  Richard  Wag- 
ner. These  include  the  "  Walkvrie  Ride,"  the  "F«* 
neral  March,"  and  the  "  Liebeslled  "  {DU  Walkuri^ 
from  the  Nihfluikgen.  Ring;  the  Prelude  of  Die 
MeUUrnnifer,  the  '*  PhiUdelphia  Mareh,"  the  "  Itul- 
diirnn<;s  March,**  and  the  Overtnrea  to  7%e  fV^ 
Dniekman  and  RUnxi^  It  is,  perhaps,  onfortonate 
that  the  performancea  of  these  works  will  take 
place  almost  simultaneojbdy  with  the  rendering  of 
them,  under  the  compoeer'i  direction,  in  the  Albert 
Hall ;  bnt  none  the  leaa  de  the  joint  eondnetors  de- 
serve praiae  for  the  spirit  wbloh  prompts  them  to 
afford  another  oppirtunity  of  miooming  familiar 
with  works  so  mnch  in  dispute.  Many  of  us  may 
tbbik  that  Waerner's  music  does  not  pres«*nt  the  best 
model  npon  which  to  shape  pobHc  taste,  bttt,  ~ev#a 
80,  Qothlns:  M  flfained — rather,  myoh  may  be  lost--* 
by  discourasnng  its  perfqrman^. .  The  bad  in  it 
can  only  have  temporary  vitality,  and.  for  fear  of 
th«  eyntt^acent  bad,  we  ahovld  not  loee  the  abiding 
irood.  But  the  conductors  extend  their  resaarehea 
Into  contemporary  art  far  beyond  Richard  Was^ner'a 
limited  res^on.  They  offer  the  Ocean  Symphony  of 
Rubinstein — In  it^lf  encjugh',  IT  well  performed,  to 
leave  a  mark  npon  the  smimni.  We  are  led  to  ex- 
pect, fnri.her.  the  LSntBiphe  ffo^aeii  Symphony  of 
Goldnttrk.  fofr  the  first  time  In  Enciand.  and  Dr. 
Fe-dinand  Hiller^s  "  Dramatic  Symphony."  Herr 
Raff  contributes  his  Ode  au  PrinUmpe^  for  piano  and 
orchestra. -and- a  aong,  for  voiea  and  ortiheatra, 
"  Tranmko<  Ig  nnd  aein  lii«^'*'  From  Lachner  the 
condnct/>rs  have  taken  an  example  of  the  OMtais's 
Chtdoffe  ;  from  SnhubeK,  a  '*  Hareh  Heroiqoe,"  to 
A  minor ;  from  Lisxt,  %  dramatic  aeene,  *'  Jeanne 
d'Arc  au  bncher,'*  and  from  Sir  Jallns  Benedict,  hia 
admirable  Overture  to  The  Temfmi,  We  may  leare 
theee  aelectlona  to  apeak  for  themaelvea  In  the  hear- 
ing of  all  curious  abont  aontemporary  musical 
tbonflfht,  and  also  of  thase  who  are  fond  of  reproadn* 
im;  English  o<mcert-|river8  wfth.nltra  oonservatlaas. 
Messrs.  Wylde  and  Gana,  however,  do  not  propone 
neglecting  the  maatera  who  hold  strictly  claaslcal 
rank.  Symphonies  and  eoncertoa  by  tl»e  greateat 
oomposera  will  l>e  presented,  and,  as  the  orchestra 
is  numerous  and  efleient.  there  la  no  reaaoa  why 
the  performances  should  not  be  attractive  to  ama* 
tenra  whose  admiration  of  jaoden  mnaie  ia  amall.-** 
Daify  lUtgrapk, 
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Hnslc  in  London, 

Nbw  PRiLHAnifoifio  PaoaPBOToa.  The  proapectna 
of  the  twenty-aixth  season  of  these  ooooerts  is  a  re- 
markable document,  looked  upon  aa  Indicative  of 
contemp«>rary  public  taste.  That  we  may  w>  regard 
it  few  will  deny,  since  entreprenetire  may  always  be 
trusted  to  give  heed  to  the  fashion  of  the  moment 
rather  than  to  ignore  the  eornmercial  interests  which 
cannot  be  kept  out  of  even  the  reffions  of  art.  It  la 
significant,  therefore,  that  Dr.  Wylde  and  Mr.  Gans 


Trb  Bach  (  nom.  Nothtng^n  connection  with 
the  present  musical  season  s^ave  more  satisfaction 
than  an  announcement  that  the  choir  raised  and 
traim>d  last  year  by  Mr.  Otto  Gold^chmldt  for  the 
perfnrmance  of  Bach's  Mass  in  B  minor  had  consti- 
tuted itself  a  permanent  body.  Hiis  result  was 
hoped  for  w  soon  as  It  became  evideiit  that  Mr. 
Goldschmidt  commanded  resrmrees  exceptional  not 
only  in  p^ilnt  of  efficiency  but  as  regards  social  po- 
siticm  and  influence.  We  should  he  the  laat  to  en- 
tertain an  Idea  that  art  is  patmntaed.  In  the  sense 
of  having  favor  conferred  upon  It,  when  amateurs, 
no  matter  how  "  dlstlngniahed,"  come  ont  of  their 
retirement  to  lend  it  a  helping  band.  The  honoris 
rather  the  other  way ;  neverthelesa,  work  done  pub- 
licly far  the  caase  of  mnsic  by  aiich  a  choir  aa  that 
now  named  after  the  great  Cantor,  possesses  a  value 
beyond  the  common.  Ita  tendency  is  to  eatabltab  a 
precedent  for  makinir  available  the  large  store  of 
mualcal  skUl  aoi|airea  by  higher  and  more  cultivat- 
ed classes  of  society.  Time  was  when  the  auggea^ 
tion  that  a  lady  or  flrentlernan  might  take  part  in  a 
public  choral  performance  without  loss  of  dignity 
wtrald  have  been  scouted  as  absurd,  and  even  now 
it  would  hardly  command  universal  assent.  The 
Bach  Choir,  which  includes  in  Its  ranks  amatenra 
of  the  hignest  position,  is  a  protest  in  favor  of  a 
better  order  of  things,  and  ev^r  well-wisher  to 
music  hopes  that  the  day  may  ^^aon  come  when 
many  such  associations  will  exist^-' not  for  commer- 
cial purposes,  but  simply  ftir  the  devotion  to  artis- 
tic  progress  of  the  culture  and  leisure  which  wealth 
is  able  to  command.  At  preaent  we  have  reason  to 
believe  the  choir  W  strengthened,  for  public  appear- 
ances, by  the  members  of  several  professional -bod* 
ies.  This,  however,  can  only  be  intended  as  a  tem- 
porary arrangement  pending  the  accession  of  the 
right  sort  of,  amateurs  in  sufficient  force.  For  the 
purpose  in  view  borongeneity  should  be  sought,  so 
that  the  wh4»le  may  be  animated  by  the  same  spirit 
and  capable  of  making  the  tame  saerificea.  The 
proepectua  of  t.ie  cht>ir  for  the  preaent  aeaaon  la 
roodeat  in  point  of  quantity  of  work.  Bat  the  bane 
of  English  raneical  enterprises  often  ia  that  we  M- 
temfilt  too  much.  Either  oar  notion  of  what  cob- 
siitutea  an  adequate  performanoa  la  law,  or  wa  over* 
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estlniAte  our  powers  of  prep«nit!on.  In  an j  eaM 
the  resnlt  is  the  same,  and,  thonsrh  a  i^ood  deal  is 
done,  little  is  accomplished,  as  well  as  it  niin^ht  be. 
The  Bach  Choir  will  not,  this  year,  at  all  evenU, 
eonmiit  so  serious  a  mistake.  It  pive  ns.  on  Wed- 
nesday last,  at  8t.  James's  Hal1»  a  repetition  of  the 
B  minor  Mass,  and  on  Wednesday  next  it  will  per- 
form a  selection  including:  Bach's  cantata,  Sin*  ftnU 
^•*^ :  an  anthem,  in  eiflrht  parts,  by  Stemdsle 
Bennett;  the  "  Sanctns,"  f rom  Palestrina's  Minn 
Papm  MareeUi  ;  and  Gade'a  cantata,  ComaU.  The 
Mass  was  rendered,  its.  difiicnltiea  considered,  in 
most  commendable  style,  while  there  is  every  rea- 
son to  believe  that  equal  Justice  will  be  done  to  ths 
remainder  of  the  proirramme.  On  all  aeeonnts, 
therefore,  the  career  of  the  Bach  Choir  as  an  estab- 
lished association  opens  well  and  with  promise. 

As  the  Mass  in  B  minor  re<^ved  a  }ar|:e  shsre  of 
attention  when  produoed  twelve  months  agto,  there 
is  no  need  again  to  enter  upon  deseripiivo  or  eriti- 
icsl  details.  But  we  must  once  more  admire  the 
union  of  patience  and  enthusiasm  which  enabled 
Mr.  Gh>1dschmidt  and  his  amatenrs  to  acquire  snch 
.  a  mastery  over  Its  irery  great  difBoultiea.  The  lonff 
and  intricate  ehoruses — many  iaterestingonly  to  the 
trained  musical  mind — were'snn?  with  the  ease  of 
perfect  knowledge  and  a  9erv«  which  showed  that 
the  performers  Adequately  appreehited  their  char- 
acter. Under  the  eIreumsHmcee-  these  results  im- 
plied a  good  deal  of  hard  work,  only  possible  of  ac- 
eomplishment  by  rare  ability  and  earnestness.  The 
band,  led  by  Herr  Straus,  emulated  the  merit  of  the 
choms ;  and  an  admirable  quartet  of  solo{<tts  was 
found  in  Mdroe.  Lemmens-Sherrinsrton,  Mdme.  Pat- 
ey,  Mr.  Cummings.  and  Signor  Foli.  With  regard 
to  these  artists,  and  looking  at  the  excfllenoe  of 
their  performance,  too  much  cannot  be  said  by  way 
of  praise;  for,  truth  to  tell,  Ba<A's  airs  and  d«ets 
are  not  only  t^Acult,  but  terribly  wearisome,  unin- 
teresting, end  ineffective.[7]  The  connection  of  muffic 
and  words  is,  strictly  spohkiniTt  no  connection  at 
all ;  and  the  singer  does  little  more  than  use  his 
y6lce  as  one  instrument  among  several  engaj^^  In 
the  display  of  ingenious  polyphonic  earercises.  His 
task  is  therefore  a  thankless  one ;  but  the  artists  of 
whom  we  now  speak  labored,  painfully  perhaps,  yet 
with  a  seal  and  sncoess  eslling  for  wsrm  acanowl- 
e<|gment.  Herr  Ooldoehmidt  eondueted  in  his  unusi 
fihle  manner,  though  his  tempo  sometimes  erred,  as 
it  appeared  to  u^,  by  being  too  slow.— T.  E. 

^Muneal  WorU, 


Sensual  Corrtspnbente. 


OmcAoo,  An.  19. — ^Por  the  sake  of  removing  any 
misapprehension  that  might  exist  in  the  mlncld  df 
those  unacquainted  with  the  situation  h«re,  I  desire 
to  advert  to  the  article  copied  from  the  Chieago 
ifuHeal  Rmtiem  In  regard  to  EssipoflT  and  RivA.  The 
article  itself  (in  so  Air  as  H  aays  anything)  It  well 
enough,  but  it  opens  by  saying  that  "some  of  the 
critics'*  in  Chicago  luiTe  said  so  and  so,  and  that 
thia  "  nuiy  katre  Asm  their  kometi  opimim.^    I  rise 
here  In  regard  to  the  "  some,"  though  whether  I 
myself  am  in  It  or  not  I  really  dont  know.     We 
have  in   Oileago  four  morning  papers  that  give 
musical  criticisms :  the  TVtAtms^  Timew,  imter-Oettm, 
and  8ldia$'ZeiUm^.    The  eritle  of  the  first  t  have 
already  spoken  of,  Mr.  Upton,  an  elegant  writer 
and  an  experieneed,  honest  and  able  eritio.    He  has 
been  the  responsible  crltle  of  the  TVihme  for  I 
believe  about  eighteen  yeara.     Mr.   Upton  pro- 
nounced in  fisTor  of  Miss  RivA  as  a  great  artist  be- 
fore anybody  else  did   here.      The  musical   and 
dramatic  editor  of  the  Timet  is  Mr.  W.  D.  Eaton,  at 
one  time  managing  editor  of  the  JMier-Oeean.     Mr. 
Eaton  is  an  experieneed  writer  and  a  high-mindtfd 
man.  Incapable  of  **  turning  in  "  optniona  he  did  not 
believe.    The  TUme  has  lately  paid  more  attention 
to  music  than  formerly^  and  in  my  opinion  general- 
ly hits  li  pretty  sqnere.    Both  theee  papers  have  a 
large  drcnlatlon  of  from  thirty  to  sixty  thousand 
copies  a  day.    The  JnierrOetan  is  a  newer  paper.' 
It  has  sunk  several  fortanes,  and  the  "  eituatlon  is 
still  open."  .  Its  eireulation  la  not  great  enough  to 
seriously  embarrass  the  paper  makers;    and  in 


consequence  of  ita  limited  resources  it  goes  some* 
what  slowly.  It  was  started  as  an  ''administra- 
tion organ"  at  a  time  when  the  Trihune  fell  from 
graoe.  The  musical  critic  of  the  Inter-Ocean  is  Mr. 
Oeo.  B.  Armetrohg,  nn  excellent  young  gentleman 
who  a  year  or  so  ago  waa  reporter  in  another  de 
partment  of  the  paper.  Mr.  Armstrong  is  honest 
and  well-meaning,  hut  for  some  reason  hatchea  out 
some  rathe?  unezpeoted  ideas.  When  Sherwood 
waa  here  be  pronounced  him  a  "  mere  poundsr," 
without  any  musical  feeling  whatever.  This  was  in 
amuting  contrast. with  the  Timee  and  TW&smm.  both 
of  which  recognised  in  him  a  superior  pisaist  espec- 
ially notable  for  the  musical  quality  of  his  playing. 
Miss  Amy  Fay  got  much  better  notices  in  the  Inter* 
Oeemn  than  Sherwood,  'Sh^StaeOe  ZeiiHn0  is  a 
widely  circulated  Oerman  paper.  Its  musical  crit- 
ic  seems  to  be  a  thoroughly  well  informed  man. 
Now  the  long  and  short  of  it  is  that  there  were  on 
one  side  three  critics ;  on  the  other  side  one,  and 
he  by  all  odds  the  least  experienced  of  the  lot,  and 
not  a  musician  himself.  Yet  here  he  comes  'in  the 
Chicago  Mueieai  Review  saying  that  "  some  of  the 
critics  say  so  and  so."  Decidedly  I  should  say  that 
eome  do  say  sa  And  there  is  "some"  sense 
to  it. 

I  have  not  strung  this  out  merely  for  the  moral 
in  this  instance,  but  to  give  you  an  idea  of  the 
standing  of  these  papers ;  for  when  one  gets  a  thou- 
sand miles  from  home,  such  is  the  journalistic  abill- 
ty  to  conceal  ignorance,  it  is  difficult  sometimes  to 
determine  whether  a  paper  represents  knowledge 
or  not. 

There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  music  here.  Mr. 
Eddy's  organ  recitals  continue.  The  programmea 
are  great  and  splendidly  played.  For  instsnoe,  the 
sixth»  seventh  and  eighth  : 

VI. 

L   Orand Prnlnde and Fncne In B minor....... Basil 

(Peter's  Ed.,  Book  II,  No.  9). 

%    Ave  Maris Aroadelt-T^lsst 

a.   Biiodo  Caprine Buck 

4.    Ariii— <*  O  God  hare  Mercv.** Mendelssohn 

Mr.  Jan.  dill. 

8.    fionstain  C  minor.  No.  3 .....Merkel 

•.    Song—*'  Ines  wss  neantf  fnl,** Cowen 

Mr.  OIll. 
7,    Two  Canonic  Studies,  B  major  and  B  minor, 

Sf*hnmana 
t.   Moroeande  Concert,  Op*  34.. ( Oallmant. 

VIL 

1.  Prslnde  and  Fncne  in  A  minor ..b  ....Baah 

2.  •*  Cansonetta  **  from  1  At  Quartet ....  Metndelssohn 

(Best.) 

91.  Stnde In  C flbarp  minor.. ..Chopin 

(Op.  10,  No.  4.    Arrsneed  bT  Haupt.) 
4   Aria-'*  Jerusalem,  tboQ  that  kiUest'* 

Mendelssohn 
Mrs.  O.  L.  Foe. 
o.    Sonata  In  B  list....  .•«•  ...*»...••  ....Dudley  Buck 

6.  Song— «  The  WQd  Rose  Bud,** ..........  Schubert 

>  -  Mrs.  Fez. 

7.  a.)   Communion  In  O,  Op.  4,  No.  1  ^ ...... .  Bstlste 

h.)   Vnnfars Lemmens* 

8.  Conreit  Adsglo  fn X.  op.85 Merkel 

i.   flchUler  March  (Best's  arr.) 


Tin. 

tPilndpal  anniiien  only.] 

Ofand  PfOlnde  and  VUgue  to  O  minor Bsek 

Concerto  in  O.  No.  1...... Hiindel 

Theme  and  Vsriatlons  in  A ..He^we 

Chromatle  Fantasia  and  Fugue Thiele 

To  giro  an  Idea  of  what  is  doing  here  in  th* 
way  of  organ  study  I  may  miention  that  one  of  Mr. 
Eddy's  pnpU*,  Miss  Carrie  King^man,  kia  played  in 
pnbUe  hare  sncosasfnlly^o  1  jllni  wo^k  than  Thiele's 
"  Concert-eaU  in  C  minot,"  ipA  next  Wednesday  at 
tlie  puplW  matinee  of  the  Hershey  School  will  play 
Thiale's  "  ChrouMtic  Fantasia  and  Fugue."  Mr. 
Pater  LutUn,  another  pupil,  plays  nest  Wednes- 
day the  whole  of  Mendelssohn's  "  Second  Sonata.** 
Lutkin  kaabeen  gnlHy  before  now  of  bringing  the 
whole  of  a  great  prelude  and  ftigue  of  Bach's,  and 
playing  It  by  heart  for  a  single  leeson.-  He  is  a 
young  gentleman  about  sixtsen  I  suppose,  and  has 
been  organist  nt  the  Osthedral  (P.  B.)  here  for 
some  years. 

There  is  a  new  quartette  society  formed  here  by 


Mr.  Adolph  Lieeegang,  whose  PhUharmonie  Socio- 
ty  came  to  grief,— in  short,  died,  after  only  one 
concert.  Were  It  in  point  I  would  propose  that  on 
ita  tombstone  be  printed  the  child's  epitaph  copied 
from  an  old  stone : 

"  If  I  so  spaa  was  doiie  for. 
Pray  what  was  I  begun  for  f  " 
The  firit  solr^  of  the  Quartette  Society  wss  giy. 
en  at  Hershey  Hall,  April  S,  and  brought  a  Morart 
quartet  in  Gi,  and  Sohmnamn'a  (pianoforte)  quintet, 
besides  some  rubbish.  The  second  came  last  M'^n- 
day  night  and  the  programme  as  played  was  this: 

1.    Quartstin  O  minor  (piano) Mosiirt 

3.  Song^*«The  Beonlta],'* BInmenthal 

^    _.  ,  Iftss  Curtis. 

8.   Tidoneeilo  Solo:  - Sovrreoir  de  Spa,**..  ..Serrais 
.     _     1  Mr.  Uesegang. ' 

4.  Organ  Sonata  in  D Ooilmant 

Mr.  Gresweld. 

IS.   Aria-"  Pietk,  pleti,»« Meyerbeer 

^    _  MiM  Cnrtla. 

«.   Quartet  in  F  (No.  1) Beetboven  . 

The  Mozart  quartet  was  beautifully  played,  Mme. 
Kloes  taking  the  piano  part.  The  Beethoren  qoar- 
tet  also  went  well.  Theee  gentlemen  bare  the 
technical  abnity  and  the  taste  to  do  the  work  they 
are  undertaking,  and  I  hope  they  will  stick  to  it; 
Their  names  are  Dr.  Jordan,  Mr.  Baethge,  Mr.  He- 
imin  Allen,  and  A.  Lieeegang. 

I  was  very  glad  that  your  Oberlln  eorrespondent 
gsve  the  Mendelssohn  Quintette  a  rub  for  their 
traahy  programmes.  They  played  a  mating  in 
Hershey  Hall  to  a  rery  small  audience,  which  w^s 
small  only  becanse  the  programme  opened  with 
the  "  Overture  to  Wmiam  Tell  *  ("  in  words  of  one 
syllsble  "  the  Timee  said)  and  followed  all  the  way 
through  in  that  key,  eseept  two  movements  from  a 
Haydn  quartet.  I  am  very  glad  the  time  has  gone 
by  in  Chicago  when  such  a  programme  will  draw. 
Mr.  Eddy's  sixth  orgsn  reciUl  In  the  same  h^ll  two 
hours  before  had  a  lai^r  audience.  Ton  can  see 
how  for  that  was  drawn  by  a  "popular  prcgramme." 
I  mm  eorry  to  see  this  useful  oiiganlsation  falling 
behind  in  this  way.  The  Timee  remembered  when 
they  played  a  mating  here  six  years  ago  with  three 
entire  quarteU,— which  was  the  other  extreme. 

Meanwhile,  I  am 

Dm  Fektschurx. 

New  Tonic— (Cbnc/uded  ./Hm  Pag^  16.)  On  Tues- 
day evening  Apr.  10,  Mr.  EmO  LiebHng,  the 
young,  pianist  from  Chlcsgo,  whose  name  is  already 
known  to  the  readers  of  this  Journal ,  gave  a  concert  at 
Stelnwty  HaH.  Mr.  Ltebling  pUyed  to  a  large  audience 
and  his  performiince  was  recetred  with  favor.  His  first 
piece  was  Bach*s  Fantasia  and  Fugue  in  Ci  minor,  ar- 
range by  F.  Ltszt.  This  we  came  too  late  to  hear.  His 
next  selections  were:  o.  InderNscht;  ft.  Ends  vom  Lied, 
R.  Schumann:  c.  Etude  en  Ocuvesi.  Th.  Knilak.  Suh. 
sequently  he  played  three  Chopin  numbers :  «i.  Etude,  C 
minor;  h.  Prelude,  D  flat;  r.  Scheno,  Op.  30,  C  sharp 
minor.  His  closing  selections  were :  a.  Soir6e«  de  Vlen- 
ne,  and  6.  Polonaise  H(«roique,  B  major,  F.  Llsst. 

Mr.  Liebling  hss  studied  to  good  purpose,  and  Im- 
prcMod  us  as  ss  being  an  earnest  and  conscientious  ar- 
tist. His  teehniqoe  is  excellent,  and  in  left  hand  passa- 
ges particularlT  nrm  and  even;  and  his  performance 
was  free  from  msnnerism.  His  powers  of  execatlon 
were  best  dlsplsyed  In  the  Study  in  Octoves,  and  in  the 
Liszt  pieces.  In  Ideally,  which  Is  not  a  power  but  an 
insplratioD,  he  seemed  deflcient  and  therefore  there  was  , 
something  lacking  to  the  fall  enjoyment  of  the  Schu- ' 
mann  and  the  Chopin  music,  althoufrh  the  playing  was 
abore  the  average  degree  of  excellence.  To  be  able  to 
interest  a  large  audience  with  snch  music  is  sn  indica- 
tion of  merit  iu  any  pfanitt,  and  Mr.  UebHufc's  debut  heie 
was  certainly  suooesafuL  Tbeother aitiato  who  appeared 
at  this  concert  were  aa  follows :  Mi»s  Anna  Drasdll,  who 
sang  the  '<Oebet"  of  Fenl.  Hlller  and  Schnmann's  '*Auf. 
enthalt;"  Si|r.  O.  Tagllapietra,  who  sang  "Lea  Ra- 
meanx  "  by  FSure  and  his  own  '^Drasm  of  Love ;  *>  and 
Mr.  Otto  Soldan.  a  yonng  violinist,  who  played  ''La  Mel- 

anchOUe  "  by  F.  Frame  and  an  JRErylt  of  hia  own  compo- 
•**>«»•  A.A.O. 

NnwpOBTt  R.  I„  Aran.  30,  1877.— Lest  readers  of  the 
Journal  should  think  that  the  enltlTatlon  of  good  music 
is  utterly  neglected  in  Rhode  Istaad,  I  ssnd  enclosed  tho  • 
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pTOfsniDiBM  of  Ik  seriM  of  *<  Two  Glaaaleal  Snbsetlptioii 
MatlB6et  **  given  Iq  Baraey's  Hkll,  ProTldeiioe»  on  Frl- 
day  Aftenioons  March  2(1  and  April  ISth  by  Mr.  Robert 
Bonner  of  that  dty,  with  the  aMletanee  of  bis  papll,  Mr. 
J.  H.  Maion  of  Pro^dence,  snd  of  Meisrt.  J.  C.  Mnllily 
and  Wnlf  Friea  of  Boston. 

Flrtt  Mbanie. 

I.   Trio  for  Piano,*  TloUn  and  'Cello,  Op.  M,  in 

B  flat Sohnbeit. 

AllefnK>  nio4effat»^Andantetin  poco 
moeso   flchergo.  Allegro— Hondo, 
Alleyrro  vlraee.         ' 
%   8onateforPlaBoand*CeUo,Op.68,lii|K  '     - 

Menddssoha 
AHegro  aesai  vlraine— Allegretto  teheraun- 
do—.^davio,  Molto  allegro  e  vlvaoe* 
Z,    Sonate  for  Piano*  aod  l^olln.  Op.  13,  in  O, 

(new) Bd.«ri«g 

Lento  doloroeo.  Allegro  ^Taos—Allecrefe- 
to  tranqolllo— AllegTAtio  anlmato. 

4.  Trio  for  Piano.  Violin  and 'Cello,  Op.  B,  in  O 

minor,  (llrettinM) Chopin 

Allegro  Qonftiooo— flolieno, eon  moto  «a 
aon  troppo— Adagi4K-Vinale,  ABegrcito. 

Seeamd  MiiitUt. 

1.   Trio  for  Piano,*  Violin  and  'Cello,  Op.  tt,  in 

P  minor Sehamaan 

MH  Bnergie  and  Leidnneehaft— Scheno, 
lebhaft,  doch  aleht  m  raaeh— Langmm 
mit  inniger  Bmpflndung— Mlt  Fener. 
1.   Bonate  for  Piano  and 'Cello,  Op.  M  inp.         . 

AUerro  «m  moto— Allegretto— All^fffro. 

5.  Sonate  for  Piano*  and  Violin,  Op.  5.  No.  S.  in 

XHnt • Hanptmar^n 

Allegro— Larghetio  nn  poeo  soetennto^ 
Rondo,  Allegretto. 
4.    Chmmatieehe  rantaale  nnd  Fuge  for  Piano       _ 
InDminor Bnon 

6.  Trio  for  Piano,  Violin  and  'Cello,  in  A  flat, 

Haydn 
Allegro  modergto— Adagio— Bondo,  Tlyaon. 

*Mr.  Mason. 

The  writer  was  onsToldably  absent  from  th^  flrat  eon- 
eert.  The  second  was  ftrom  an  artlstie  point  of  Ttowrery 
snccessfuL  Mr.  Mason,  a  talented  yoong  pianist,  de- 
serrcs  great  credit  for  his  fine  performance  of  the  piano 
parts  in  the  Schnmaan  Trio  and  the  Hanptmann  Sonata. 

The  Trio  Is  a  great  wortc  and  thoroni^ty  eharaeteristle 
of  Its  author  In  Its  oomplieated  aod  restless  rhythms,  es- 
pecially in  the  flrst  and  third  movements.  But  these 
and  other  dlfllcnlties  of  the  work  were  mastered  by  the 
performers,  and  as  a  whole,  it  went  finely. 

The  Rubinstein  Sonata  for  Piano  and  'Cello  Is  ftill  off 
beanlif  nl  melody,  and  well-snstalned  throogtient.  It  is 
rery  Inrigorating  and  In  parts  seemed  to  almost  need  a 
fall  orchestra  Instead  of  the  two  instmments  for  which 
it  was  written.  It  was  splendidly  given  by  Messrs.  Bon- 
ner and  Wolf  Tries. 

Hanptmann's  Senate  Is  n  fine  piece  of  writing  and  Im- 
proves with  every  hearing.    Ii  was  finely  played. 

Bach's  great  chromatic  fantasle  and  fngne  came  nest, 
bat  words  on  this  sre  vain.  One  mnst  know  It  to  appre- 
ciate or  enjoy  it.   Under  Mr.  Bonner's  fingers  it  spoke 

for  itself. 

The  trio  of  Haydn,  genial,  bright  and  restfnl  after  the 
other  great  works,  brought  the  concert  to  a  fitting  oloee. 

the  Providence  Jonmal  of  April  14th  said,  «*  The  Snb- 
scription  Concerts  of  Mr.  Bonner  have  been  attended  by 
the  most  accomplished  of  oar  masical  public  and  done 
mnoh  to  instrnct  as  well  as  to  give  pleasure,  and  it  Is  to 
be  hoped  that  they  may  be  continued  another  season." 

TWs  is  very  true  with  regard  to  tliose  preeent.  Tet  the 
people  of  that  dty  do  not  seem  to  snfllciently  appreciate 
their  n*dve  talent,  or  the  opportunities  offered  by  these 
concerts  for  communion  with  the  great  masters  of  musi- 
cal expression. 

Mr.  Bonner  has  for  several  seasons  nndertaken  at  oon- 
siderable  risk  these  series  of  concerts  simply  frqm  his 
lore  of  his  art  and  his  desire  to  farther  iu  caVise.  Snre- 
ly  such  praiseworthy  efforts  should  meet  with  more  en- 
oooragement  than  they  have  yet  received,and  Providence 
will  have  only  herself  to  blame  If  the  hope  expressed  by 
the  Journal  Is  not  realised,  and  she  loses  these  delight- 
fnl  sources  of  instruetioii  and  pleastirs.  .   ^  , 


floig^'s  Ininnil  of  IJnsit. 

BOSTON,    MAY    1«.    1877. 


The  FeitivaL 

Th«  Fourth  Trtonnlnl  FestiTal  of  the  Handel  and 
Haydn  Society  begins  next  Wednesday  eTening 
(May  16).  The  sale  of  tickets  has  been  large ;  the 
chorus  rehearsals  have  been  growin|j  more  frequent 
aod  more  earnest  M  the  time  approached ;  foil  re- 


hearsals of  choirus,  orchestra  and  soloists  will  begin 
to-night ;  and '  there  Is  cTery  prospect  of  a  grand 
snoeeas.  A  6ne  list  of  principal  singers  U  an- 
nounced, and,  for  the  first  time,  they  are  all  Ameri- 
eahs.  For  Sopranos,  Miss  Claba  Lomsi  Silumm 
and  Miss  Emma  G.  TRumsBT;  Contraltos,  Miss -Air. 
vn  tiOtntK  Caiy  and  Miss  MATHtLOn  Pflnxtppt; 
Tenors,  Mr.  CHAnins  R.  Adams  (who  has  long  held 
a  high  position  in  the  Imperfiil  Ofsera  at  VIenng, 
and  who  will  be  welcomed  back  with  some  enthusi- 
asm to  the  scene  of  his  old  triumphs)  and  Mr.  Wm. 
J.  WtHOH ;  Basses,  onr  tWo  sulwart  Hdndcllan 
"men  of  war,"  Messrs.  J.  F.  Wtiroa  and  M.  W. 
WRmriY.  The  chorus  will  have  600  voices,  ther- 
onghly  drilled  by  Gael  ZmnAinr.  and  at  the  Grest' 
Organ  will  sit  as  nsnal  Mr.  B.  J.  Laho.  TheTe  will 
be  six  oonoerts  as  fallows  \ 

Wednaday  Bvmung^  May,  X6. 
Mendelssohn's  Oratorio  <*  Elijah.** 

Thunday  Afltmoom^  May  17. 

Pralin  18th.  •< The  Spacioos  Firmament,**.  ..MMreello 

•*  Nogl  ^— Thrlstmas  CiuiUU  bv Salnt^Saltas 

And  Seleotlons  by  the  principal  Artists  And 

Orchestra. 

Thunday  Eveninff^  May  17. 

-  Christmas  Om  torlo  **— Parts  I  and  IT ....  J.  B.  Bach 

Redemptfon  Hymn — J .  O.  D.  Pwrlcer 

Bong  of  Victory Ferdinand  HUler. 

Friday  Evening ^  May  18.  . 
Handel*s  Oratorio  of  **  Samson.** 

Saturday  AfUmaon^  May  19.  • 

0rand  Concert  by  Prinrlpal  Vocalists,  B.  J.  Ll^ig, 
Pianist,  and  Grand  Orchestra. 

Sunday  Ettfniny,  May  20. 
Handel's  Oratorio,  *<  Israel  In  Xgypt.*' 

The  three  great  Oratorios  have  been  more  or  less 
familiar  here, — iSamsMi  and  hrad  more  so  formerly 
than  of  late  years,  and  probably  we  shall  noW  hear 
a  more  complete  and  adequate  performance  of  hra- 
el  than  we  have  ever  had  bisfore.  All  the  shorter 
Oratoflos4ir  Oantatas,  and  the  Maroello  Psalm  win 
be  whqjHy  new  here,  and  of  decided  interest.  Thf 
mise^IjApeoQS  portion  of  the  two  afternoon  CMioerla 
will  be  chiefly  giren  to  the  solo  singers,  with  some 
overtures  end  shorter  pleoes,  but  no  Symphony,  by 
the  fine  orchestra  which  has  been  made  up. 

Gertalnly  there  is  great  variety  and  fr^hness  In 
the  programme,  and  the  length  of  the  Festival  will 
be  less  exhausting  than  in  former  seasons. 

Besides  the  love  of  mnsle,  a  patrlotle  motlye  Is 
appealed  to  In  the  most  generous  manner  by  the  an- 
nonneement  of  the  Society  that  "  One  half  of  the 
proflU  of  the  Feetwal  witt  be  gimn,  §9  the  (Hd  Somtk 
fimdr 

Baah's  .^GhiiitDiM  Ontorio.". 

The  "  Ghrlstmas  Oratorio**  was  composed  in  1784. 
It  Is  dovbtfol  whether  Bach  wrote  it  as  ono  inde- 
pendent whole,  or  whether  it  is  to  be  regarded  as  a 
eonneeted  seriss  of  soTeral  of  those  ehvreh  Gantatas, 
one  of  which  he  composed  for  every  Sunday's*  ser- 
vice, besides  festlTsl  days,  in  the  Thomas  Ghurch  In 
Leipelo,  for  some  six  years,  lenvlng  behind  him 
more  than  three  hundred  Gantatas,  most  of  which 
were  snng  once  and  laid  npoo  the  shelf,  only  to  see 
the  light  within  the  Ust^  twenty  years  in  the  inval. 
nable  Tolnmes  of  the-^Bechi  6ssellscha<t  After  so 
grandly  celebrating  tke  sorrows  and  the  omelfizlon 
of  the  8«»n  of  Man  in  hit  unrivalled  St  Matthem  Pom- 
sfon-mvtte,  it  wtm  natural  that  he  should  also  sing 
the  joyfol  Feast  of  the  Nativity.  The  Oratorio  is  In 
six  parts,  eaeh  having  the  form  of  a  complete  Oan- 
tata,  consMng  of  orohestral  symphony,  arias,  cho- 
rals, and  elaborate  ehomses.  Eaeh  part  was  per- 
formed on  a  separate  day, — the  first  three  on  Ghrlst- 
mas and  the  two  following  days,  the  fourth  on  New 
Year's  Day,  the  fifth  on  the  Sunday  after  New  Tear, 
and  the  rizth  on  the  Epiphany  or  Twelfth-day. 

Only  the  first  two  parts  can  be  given  in  the  pree- 


ent Festival,  for  the  reason  that  this,  like  nearly  all 
the  choral  works  of  Bach  and  Handel,  required  that 
the  instrumental  accompaniments,  for  the  most  part 
only  sketched  or  hinted  in  the  original  seotes, 
shoufld*  be  wrought  out  and  completed  in  the  snme 
manner  that  Robert  Frans  has  done  it  for  the  Pas- 
sion-music, and  he  has  performed  this  servioe  as  yet 
only  for  Parts  I  nnd  II. 

Tabt  I.-^As  in  the  Paaslon-mustc,  the  connecting  . 
narrative  (firom  Luke  ii,  1-7)  is  4^onslgoed  to  a.  ten- . 
or  voice,  in  recitative,  in  the  character  of  Beainge' 
U$t,    It  opens  In  a  most  Jubilant  and  jbyfnl  prelude, ' 
— ^first  with  drums,  which  wake  to  life  the  trumpets, 
flutes,  oboes,  bassoon,  strings,  organ,  etc.,  leading 
in  the  inspiring  choms,  "Jauehaetl  Irohlocketl" 
("  Ghrlstiaos,  be  Joyfol  1  "^    Then  the  namUve  be- 
gins (tenor  reeitgtive):  "iCow  it  ct me  to  pass,"  etc., 
— six  Terses.    This  sffords.i^  theme  for  sweet  medi- 
tation expressed  In  the  alto  redtaitiFe  and  aria: 
**  Prepare  thyself,  Zion,    ....    haste  with  ar- 
dor  the  Brideg^roora  to  welcome,"  etc., — a  chaste, 
iioSvf,  .simple  melody,  (allegretto,  8-8,  in  A  minor), 
Ibll  of  virgin  piety  and  tenderness,  growing  in  for-  * 
vor  to  the  end. 

But  now  serious  end  mournfol  strains  are  heard 
in  the  midst  of  the  rejoicing.  The  old  Lutheran  - 
Ghoral,  "O  Hanpt  voll  Blot  nod  Wunden,"  the 
same  which  Bach  has  introduced  firt  times,  Tari- 
ously  harmonised,  in  the  Paeeion,  appears  now 
again,  to  the  words  of  Paul  (Gerhard's  Advent  Hymn, 
"  How  shall  I  fiUy  meet  thee,"  and  agsin  in  a  new 
four-part  setting  of  inimitable  beauty  and  expres- 
sion.  G.  H.  Bitter  says :  "  We  see  the  Angel  of 
Death  nnveil  his  pale  fooe,  bend  over  the  cradle  of 
the  Lord,  and  foretell  his  sorrows.  The  Ghild  hears 
the  song  which,  o«*e  day,  sung  to  other  words  {Pae- 
eum.  No.  72),  will  be  his  death-song."  The  Ghoral 
dies  nway  sadly  In  soft  tones,  and  the  Evansrelist 
goes  on,  "And  she  brought  forth  her  first-bom 
Son,"  etc  A  simple,  touchli^  picture  only  a  few 
bars  of  recitative,  with  oboee,  expressing  the  moth- 
er's self-forgetting  love. 

The  next  pdeee^Na  7)  Is  most  original  and  inter- 
esttng  in  its  form,  as  well  as  in  its  muisical  Ideas.  Tt 
combines  orchestral  symphony,  a  Ghoral,  **  For  us 
to  earth  He  eometh  poor,**  sunjjf  in  nnlson  by  treb- 
les only,  line  by  line  Intermittently,  In  alternation 
with  short  refieetiye  sentences  of  bass  redtaUre, 
"  Who  rightly  can  the  love  declare  ?  **  etc    The  in- 
dependent and  developed  instrnmental  motive  which 
prelndes,  accompanies,  and  finishes  the  whole,  is. 
most  lovely  -in  Itself,  and  the  three  elements  in  com- 
bination form  n  whole  of  rare  and  perfect  beauty. 
The  jubilant  vein  returns  in  No.  8,  the  strong  and 
brilliant  bMs  aria  (in  D,  8-4).  with  ^.rumpetc  "Lord 
Almighty,  King  all  glorious;"  and  the  first  part 
ends  with  another  choral  ('*  Vom  HImmel  hooh  d« 
komm'  ich  her,**)  here  sung  to  ^juaint  words  from  • 
Luther's  Ghri)4mas  hymn.  "  Ach.  mein  hersllebes 
Jesnleln,  Ifaeh'  dir  eln  rein  sanft  BettelMn,"  trans- 
lated in  our  English  text,  **  Ah  !  dearest  Jesus,  ho- 
ly ohild,  make  thee  a  bed,  soft^  nndefiled,"  etc    The 
ehoral  Is  aeeompagiled,  and  in  yipite  of  Its  innocent 
and  childlike  imagifs  has  stirring  trumpet  interludes 
between  the  lines,  which  make  it  at  the  same  time 
a  song  of  triumph, — a  proclamation  of  the  Saviour's 
birth  to  all  the  Unda. 

Paet  II.  opens  with  that  exquisite  pfestoral  sym- 
phony, the  masterpiece  of  all  compositions  of  its 
kind,  which  has  been  heard  here  occasionally 
through  the  Thomas  Orchestra.  It  Is  in  the  key  of 
O,  in  the  ssme  broad,  tranquil  li-8  measure  with 
that  in  the  "Messiah*  which  Handel  borrowed 
from  Gorelli.  It  is  a  delicate  and  lovely  Idyl,  sug- 
gesting a  soene  of  purity  and  peace  and  holy  Influ- 
enee,— ehepherds  watching  their  flocks  by  night. 
The  fint  theme  is  sustained  by  the  string  qnartet ; 
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the  two  Tiolln  parts,  as  one  answers  the  other, 
strenj^hened  by  two  (lutes.  They  cease  for  a  few 
measures  while  a  second  motive,  a  sweet  cradle 
song,  is  heari  from  two  pairs  of  obsolete  reed  in- 
struments (i  Oboi  tttanore^  8  OM  di  ctueta\  whose 
sonod  mmt  have  bet.n  peooliarly  pastoral.  Modem 
instruments  (oboes^  English  horns,  etc.,)  must  re- 
place thesf ;  and  here  comes  in  a^^in  the  loving^ 
senrice  of  Robert  Franc,  as  well  as  in  the  fiilinj^ 
out  of  the  mic|dle  harmony  in  lE^neral.  Tiie  string 
and  6utes  resume  their  melody,  the  reeds  reply  in 
snatches  oi  their  own,  and  all  the  msiivea,  all  the 
parts,  are  wrovjf^ht  together  with  ^onsvmmate  art 
and  beauty,  leavinnf  the  impression  of  a  perfect 
nisrht  of  holy  stillness,  and  pervaded  by  a  Hj^ht  from 
other  worlds,  whereat  the  watoning- shepherds  be- 
oome  "  sore  afraid."  The  Svani^llst  resumes  the 
narrative,  "There  were  shepherds,"  etc.,  in  a'  won- 
derftii  bit  of  reeif aUve.  In  wMeh  both  the  vooal 
phrases  and  the  sin^larly  well-chosen  harmonies 
give  one  the  sense  of  a  clear  and  crystal  atmosphere 
of  miracle.  **  The  glory  of  th»  Lord  "  shines  about 
itt.  too,  as  we  listen.  The  solemn  choral,  "  Break 
forth,  O  beauteous,  heavenly  Light,"  fitly  hails  the 
unspeakable  significance  and  promise  of  the  bour, 
forming  the  prehide  to  the  soft  soprano  (if  the  an- 
gel,  "  Behold,  I  bHng  you  good  tidings."  sustained 
bj  long  drawn  chords  of  the'  stHng  qoartei 
Again  the  reflective  element  comes  in  ,in  a  sSort 
bass  redtatire  (No.  14),  followed  by  (ITo.  16)  the 
exhorting  aria  for  tenor,  "  Haste,  ye  shepherds, 
haste  to  meet  Him,"  an  elaborately  ilorid  melody, 
but  of  exceeding  beauty  If  the  delivery  be  adequate. 
It  is  a  strictly  three-part  oomposition,^-for'  flute, 
tenor  voice,  and  &aMP  eofifiawo,  with  organ  to  com- 
plete the  harmony.  (This  aria  is  prudently  omitted 
in  many  perforinanees.) 

16-17.  After  ^e'w^^rds  of  the  gospel.  -  Ye  fhall 
find  a  babe  wrapped  in  swaddling  clothes,"  etc.  we 
hear  asain  the  same  choral  with  which  the  first 
part  end^,  this  timo  in  another  k^y  and  dlffn-Mtly 
harmonited  to  suit  the  wordsi  **  Within  yon  gloomy 
manger  lies  the  Lord,"  etc  The  four  voice  parts 
are  sostalned  In  nnison  by  the  qnartet  of :  string 
and  of  the  inme  reeds  that  took  pari  in  the  "  Pasto- 
rale," and  these  latter  stl|l  oontinue  to  accompany 
the  bass  recitative  which  follows,  In  which  the  in- 
strumental bass  breaks  Into  arpeggio  fig^rts,  mak- 
ing a  harp-like  prelude  to  the  **Cradle  8ong,r  which 
**  all  with  one  accord "  are  exhorted  to  sing.  *'  to 
soothe  the  infooi  Lord."  But  Bach,  with  a  delicate, 
true  Instinetk  makes  the  song  an  alto  solo ;  it  Is-  the 
voice  of  the  mother  to  her  child,  "  Sleep,  my  be- 
loved "  (No.  10),  one  of  the  loveliest  of  innooent  and 
heartfelt  melodies,  too  well  known  here  to  need  de- 
scription. The  fou^  reeda  of  the  pastoral  oboe  fom- 
ily  eontlnae  to  move  in  nnieon  with  the  vioNils  and 
viola,  and  the  fiote  goes  with  the  voice,  while  tiM 
bass  below  keeps  op  a  rocking  motion,  ^nt  observe 
how  the  voice  in  entering  hangs  entranced  through 
three  bars  on  the  oifo  note,  "Sleep,"  leaving  the 
sympathetie iostnunehts  to  carry  on  the. melody, 
then  drops  unconsciously  down  and  lingers  upon 
lower  tones  before  taUng  np  the  melody  itself, 
which  naturally  grows  more  fervent  and  more 'flor- 
id in  the  second  part. 

The  seteond  part  enfa  (or  mainly  ends)  as  the  flrtt 
part  began,  with  a  great'  chorus  (Ko.  21).  It  is  the 
multitode  of  the  heavenly  host  singings  "  Qlory  to 
Ood  in  the  highest  I"  Bittei^s  deaeripaon  will 
serve  here.  "  IneUntly  they  are  here,  the  heaven- 
ly hosts,  all  iHmuHaneously,  with  lond  jnhllation 
and  in  richly  colored  sounds,  these  voices  of  the 
mighty  chorus,  supported  by  full  orchestra,  singing 
the  praise  of  the  Most  High.    A  wreath  of  shining 

blossoms  soars  and  circles ;  with  might  and  free- 
dom All  are  striving,  presslnff  upward.  And  '  peace 
on  earth'  resounds  la  the  midst  of  it^  horde  op  by 


softly-broken  chords  upon  the  tranqnil  organ-poini 

of  the  bass.  In  gentler  manner,  until  the  jubilee 

bursts  forth  anew.    With  the  words,  '  ITnto  men  in 

whom  he  is  well  pleased.*  the  wreath  entwines  itself 

more  and  more  richly  in  radiant  curves  and  wlnd- 

ings»  until,  completed  as  It  were  by  angel  hands, 

•and  briefly  summincr -up  the  leading  motives,  the 
sound  dies  out  as  if  lost  in  the  clouds.  In  fact, 
there  i^.a  grandeur  and  a  splendor  in  thi^  composi- 
tion that  befits  the  fostal  day  on  which  the  Lora.  in 
fn'filment  of  his  promises,  has  sent  his  only  begot- 
ten Son  into  the  world.  Joyfnl  and  exalted  we  look 
np  to  the  light-gleaming  clondfl  whence  the  song 
streams  forth,  and  which  we  find,  as  In  a  Raphaers 
picture,  all  alive  with  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
shinins:  sn(f<»ls'  head^.**  Jf  this  chorus  forms  the 
climsx  of  this  second  part,  yet  not  the  less  interest 
insr  iff. the  nhort  and  hesntifnl  postlnde  or  reflection 
which  Bach  addi  in  (No.  22)  a  sentence  of  bass  rec- 
itative. "  Tie  risr^it  that  angrels  thus  should  sing," 
and  then  (No.  28).  for  the  third  time,  that  Choral 
which  concluded  the  first  part ;  bnt  not,  as  then,  with 
trumpet  tone^,  and  not,  as  in  No.  17,  in  caln:  and 
serious  contemplation  of  the  lowly  cradle  of  the 
Lord,  bnt  In  response  to  the  ano^elic  chorus  and  in 
greeting  t6  the  new-horn  child.  It  is  the  human 
group  assembled  with  the  mother  around  the  cra- 
dle. This  time  the  measure  of  the  choral  melody  is 
changed  to  the  broad  and  tranqnil  12-8  of  the  pas- 
toral symphony,  the  second  theme  of  which  is 
brought  back  In  the  fntervals  between  the  choral 
versei  bv  the  Antes  and  oboes  of  the  orchestra,  so 
that  by  this  exqmsite  device  the  second  part  con- 
cludes as  it  besran. 

If  the«e  two  parts  of  the  "Christmas  Oratorio" 
make  fortunately  theih  due  impression.  It  surety 
will  have  to  be  accepted  as  a  foregone  conclusion 
that  the  entire  work  must  be  brought  out  before 
another  season  passes. 


OonMrtft 

MiBAMv  RuDnnsDonrr,  with  a  number  of  her  pu- 
pils, past  and  present,  gave  a  somewhat  miqtie  and 
very  interesting  Mating,  at  Union  Hall,  o^  Satur- 
day,'April  S8,  of  which  here  Is  the  programme : 

•  Part  Bongt  "  Bleep,  noble  child.*' Chemkfal 

■  ]iAd«ma  HndersdoriTs  Pupils. 

Arl»-^«]Centlet«me/' Handel 

Kadame  Biidersilorir. 
Aenir— "  I  am  a  Roamer,"  (Fiom  **  Son  and 

gtnmger,") Menddssohn 

Mr.  M.  W.  Whitnev. 

Boraansa—M  Ab  Fattma."  (A^a  Hassan) Weber 

Miss  Clara  Rtntarosn. 
Quartet-''  I  scarcely  dare  to  trust."   (Rival 

beanties) Randegger 

MIas  Ftsnny  Kel1ocK»  l>r-  lAnffmald» 

Mr. and  Mr.  M.  W.  Whitney. 

Ballata  ■**  O'era  una  v«4te  nn  pHndpe,'*  (OuaraayTi 

€k>aies 
Miss  Kmrna  Tharshy. 
Piano-forte  8oio,  Fantasia  In  F  minor,  ep.  40.  Chopin 

Knraerv  Rhymes-'* Hnmpty  Dnmpty."  "  Old  King 
Oole«*'    Arranged  after  H.  Farmer  by 

B.  Rndersdorir 
.  MadsmeRnderedoHTsPnpils. 

Song-^Romanee  from  <*Masanle11o,** Aaber 

Dr.  Langeroaid. 
Romantia-^**  T*nmo  d'aroor  dolcissimot" ....  IBalaman 
Madame  RndersdorfT. 
'   Flaao-forle-Solo.   Barcarole.  Op.  183, 

Theodore  Knilal: 
Mr.  W.  H.  Sherwood. 

io.  "Lfttle  Jacob,'*  ) 

6.  '*The  farmi^and  the  pigeons,**  1 
e.  ••UtUeLadybng,*'  I 

.     .  Tanbert 

Mfss  Fanny  Kellogg. 

gong—'*  I  love  mv  lore." W.  H.  I.  Orahatt 

Mien  Emma  Thnrsby. 

<|nlntet^'*  TH  scrlrerml  "  (Cost  fan  tntte). . . .Moasrt 

Miss  Kellogg,  MI«i-MntA(um.  Dr.  Lannnaid*^ 

Mr. ai|d  Mr.  y.  W.  Whitney. 

The  three-part  chome  fnom  Cherubini's  BUmek$ 
di  iVssKiKs-  vras  snug  by  the  same  young  ladiea 
(about  sixteen  of  them),  who  sang  It  at  a  Harvard 
Concert,  and  with  the  same  beautiful  blending  of 
rich,  pure  voices  and  fine  light  and  shade ;  we  only 
quesUon  the  propriety  of  that  explosive  accent  upon 
each  utterance  of  the  word  *'  sleep  I "  which  sound- 
ed more  Uke  wake  !  The  Nursery  Rhymes,  too, 
were  lull  of  an  exquisite,  quaint  humor,  and  charm- 
ingly snng,  the  accompanying  tmiddUi  of  the  **  fid- 
dlerathree"  being  happily  hinted  by  a  portion  of 
the  voices ;  while  Madame  herself  stood  in  the  front 
eoadneting  as  if  It  were  Mother  Goose  In  person.— 
The  Quartet  by  Randegger  and  the  Quintet  by  If  o- 


fart  were  given  with  the  refinement,  the  artistic 
spirit  and  the  fine  blending  of  choice  qualities  of 
tone  to  be  expected  from  such  singers,  the  anony- 
mous baritone  proving  that  he  had  little  need  of 
such  a  screen. 

Mme.  RunnRSDoarr  herself  saUg  the  Impassioned 
Aria  from  Handel's- Z^terfe  with  all  her  old  fire  and 
energy  and  thorough  understanding  of  this  noble 
school  of  song ;  and  she  was  equally  at  home  in  the 
softer  sentiment  of  the  piece  by  Balaman.  Miss 
THraanr's  exquisite  birdJike  voice,  and  facile,  fiorid 
vocalisation  appeared  to  rare  advantage  in  the  Bal- 
lata by  Gomes,  which  In  itf  elf  is  of  slight  import- 
ance otherwise  than  as  a  showpiece  for  a  singer. 
Her  ballad,  too,  was  sweetly  snng,  in  a  true  sus- 
tained g^ftUmhOe.  Mies  TAifinr  'Kcllooo  was  happy 
again  in  rendering  the  spirit  and  the  beanty  of  the 
little  Taubert  songs.  I>r.  Lanom Ain  and  Mr.  Wbtt- 
VRT  both  sang  admi  rabty,  the  latter  revealinir  a  vtt 
entnien  In  the  Pedlar's  song,  by  which  some  were 
agreeably  surprised.  Mr.  SimwooD's  eontribn- 
dons  were  of  his  usual  excellence. 


Miss  Emma  Abbott,  the  much  discussed,  much  ad- 
vertised American  Soprano,  who  has  been  studying 
abroad  In  Paris  and  chiefly  In  Italy,  and  whd  is  not 
without  experience  on  the  operatic  stage,  made  her 
first  appearance  before  a  Boston  audience  In  two 
Concerts  at  the  Mnaie  Hall  on  Thursday  evcLing, 
May  8.  and  Saturday  aftemoott;  May  6.  The  great 
Hall  was  very  nearly  foil  on  both  occasions.  The 
programmes,  to  be  sure,  were  of  the  oommonplace 
description  commonly  called  "  popular,"  bnt  there 
was  great  enthualasm.    Miss  Abbott  has  an  upper 

voice  of  remarkable  purity  and  dear,  vibrating 
quality ;  her  intonation  Is  perfect ;  her  execution  fac- 
ile, even,  highly  finished ;  and  she  haa  the  art  of 
holding  out,  diminlshinir  and  swelling  a  tone  to  a  de- 
gree which  we  have  hardly  heard  surpassed.  Some 
of  her  middle  tones  are  a  little  obscure,  dry,  slightly 
naaal ;  but  she  sings  alwaya  with  expression,  feeling 
and  refinement;  and  with  great  animation  and  vital- 
ity, even  with  fine  MtpiiglerU  in  sud^acenee  aa  ihe 
duet  with  the  old  senreant  from  the  FUle  dm  Rtgi- 
memt.  In  which  ahe  was  well  matehed  with  FinnAH* 
n,  droll  M»  ever.  Her  voice,  we  should  have  aaid.  Is 
of  slender,  wiredrawn  calibre;  and  of  ita  "linked 
Nweetneas  long  drawn  out,"  its  exquisitely  shaded 
planisslroo,  in  sentimental  pieces,  we  felt  at  times  a 
aurfeik  But  then  again  she  would  come  out  in  a 
strong  pasaage  with  a  resonant  and  vibrating  tone  of 
glorious  breadth  and  freedom.  Her  best  power, 
however,  seemed  to  us  to  lie  in  the  lighter  and  more 
ornamental  music,  that  which  the  vcloe  can  play 
withal. .  We  unfortunately  lost  her  largest,  most 
dramatic  selection,  the  "  Robert,  toi  que  Jaime"  of 
Meyerbeer,  in  which  we  hear  she  made  a  very 
marlsed  impreasion ;  and  HandeFs  "  I  know  that  my 
Redeemer,**  nut  upon  her  programme  without  her 
own  knowledge,  was  wisely  omitted. 

The  song  of  Mignon(  Ambroise  Thomas):  "Knows*t 
thou  the  land,"  was  sung  with  ereat  fading  and  re 
finement.  So  too  was  the  singularly  operatic,  florid 
and  elaborate  setting  of  the  well-known  hymn: 
**  Jf  earer,  my  God,  to  thee."  As  a  singer  of  Scotch 
and  Engliah  bdlada  she  is  certainly  very  snperior. 
Perhapa  nothing  which  she  did  showed  more  of.  an 
eriginal.  peculiar  power  than  Iter  embellished  and 
ftrntasla-like  delivery  of  "  Auld  Lang  Syne."  The 
ladv  aUogether  impresses  us  as  full  of  life  and  talent ; 
and  with  more  experience,  particularly  in  the  nobler 
kinds  of  music,  she  may  take  a  conspicuous  rank 
among  fine  dngers. 

Her  Mdstanta  were  Sig.  Fbrravti,  the  irredstl- 
ble  bttflfo,  fnll  of  good  nature  and  of  fiin,  whose  voice 
has  all  the  rich  Italian  warmth  of  his  complexion, 
and  whose  songs  of  ••Morra,"  "Feroine,  femine," 
'*  Vedi  Napoli,"  etc,  are  more  grotesque  than  ever ; 
Sig.  Bmghou,  whoee  tenor  voice  U  just  as  &ne  as  It 
always  was,  and  who  is  the  same  admirable  sinsrer, 
though  we  heard  him  this  time  only  in  English 
(American)  ballads;— and  Mr.  Wm.  R.  Cask,  rather 
more  than  a  respectable  pianist,  from  the  Conserva- 
tdre  of  Paris. 


It  remains  to  speak  of  Mme.  Essiporv^s  six  after- 
noon Coneerta,  which  have  drawn  deeply  Interested 
audiences  to  Union  fidl  this  week,  and  of  the  re- 
markable exhibition  of  Mr.  Eichbcrg's  Violin  Claaa- 
es, — "  four  and  twenty  fiddlers,"  two  thirds  of  them 
young  girls. 
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Th«  BoTLiiTOV  Ci»1TB  fctirt  tta«  third  oonoert  of  iu 
foarth  season  in  tbe  Husio  Hall  Ust  eveninc.  On  tbis 
occasi'm  it  introduced  Its  anxiliary  oboms  of  ladies,  and 
fcbe  proTramme  was  as  ftillows : 

ATeTm^m.    lOred  ehonu.... X«cart 

Psalm  XXITT.    Fomile  voip«s Rcbnliert 

To  the  Sons  of  Art.    Bovlsfon  Cinb . . .  .Mendelssohn 

The  Water  Uly.    MlxMehorns Oade 

«.    BlrdUair.        S  itmtnmUt  ^rtdM^   J RnblnsMn 

B'lrlv  Sprine.    Mix«l  chmtis Mendelssohn 

The  Lcmp  Dey  CloeM.    Bovlston  Cinb Snlli van 

My  Love  is  Far  Away.    Mixed  obornii Osgood 

a.  In  May-time,  (  Boylston  Cinb. 

b,  DoIe'M'Thfnkof  Theet)  BOIeter 

Aht 

a.  ]V>wn  in  a  Dewy  D*11.    Female  rotoes, )     ummrt 

b.  Cipstan  Choms.    Boylston  Club,  \  ••«'«"»*• 
My  I/>ve*s  like  a  red,  red  Rose.    Mixed  chorns, 

-Oarrett 
Onarda  ehe  Blanoi^  I«iib«.  BoyltVon  OlBK..O«mpan'| 
Glee, "  AIlen-a-Di«le.'*   Mixed  eboms . . .  .Be  f^arsstt 

In  tbe  1-tter  written  to  the  Olobe  by  Mr.  Oecond,  a 
few  weeks  since,  the  objeet  of  the  dub  In  its  future  ef- 
forts was  stated  to  be  tbe  nnion  of  two  separately  drilled 
ehonisea.  which  shonld  be  heard  each  by  itself  aa  well  as 
laoombfaatioDwItbtlivoflMr.  It  is  a  mitqiie  ptas.  ■• 
farss  weknow,bntJndfrtnirf^ni  last  niicht*s  perform* 
«noe  it  must  prove  as  f  ascinatinfl;  as  it  is  unnsnal.  The 
best  ninstration  of  the  merits  of  th<^  case  Is  to  M  found 
In  the  contrast  between  the  dlflbrent  sdeetions  on  the 
Mat,  which  Is  varied  ennn«rh  to  keep  the  attention  nntlr- 
inely  Mid  to  a  'd  a  oertaln  riohness  not  attained  in  any 
other  way.  In  the  selection  of  voices  Mr.  Osfcood  has. 
as  nsnal,  shown  his  fcood  jndieroent,  and  tbe  resnits  of 
their  tralnlniir  reflect  rery  stronfflv  his  admirable  ability 
as  a  leader.  The  female  Tokses  are  at!  as  freah  and  sweet 
as  one  eonid  Iraaidae,  and  are  strons^encmch  to  b'>ar  se* 
vere  test  withoota  perceptible  diminntionof  their  pow- 
er or  their  mellowness.  A  clearer,  more  reMm«int  body 
of  altos  we  never  heard,  while  the  sopranos  nnlted  )(ive 
a  body  of  tone  of  almost  flawless  parity.  Tliere  oonid 
he  an  addition  of  a  few  voloea  to  either  part,  tor  the  rea- 
son that  the  male  roloee  are  at  timea  a  trifle  too  stronft 
fbr  the  others.  This,  however.  Is  an  advantage  even 
while  it  mmcsts  an  inersase  of  force;  for  it  shows  what 
a  splendidly  f nil  and  resonant  rolnme  comes  from  male 
yoioes  which  have  been  so  caref  ally  improved  by  sepa- 
rate tralnlnfr.  Tliere  is  no  ehoras  In  Bns'on  certainly* 
that  has  sneh  a  mafnilfl<^«nt  corps  of  tenors  and  basses; 
and  te  this  la  to  be  seen  one  of  many  reasons  why  the 
nnitlnr  <*f  two  choirs  like  these  rItm  a  result  not  qnlte 
reached  by  the  praeffoe  of  «ie  ehoms  with  rofcrenee  on- 
ly to  combined  effects.  At  fntnre  eomwrts  It  Is  the  In- 
tention  of  the  society  to  produce  some  Important  dnwal 
works,  which  this  array  of  force  will  enhhie  It  to  do  In 
^cmnA  style.  LaH  nlffht,as  win  be  seen  by  thepro- 
fcramme,  the  selections  were,  with  one  or  two  exceptions, 
familiar.  The  character  of  such  ss  were  ehesen.  howev- 
er, was  of  the  ripest  sort,  and  the  performances  ware 
wel1-u1(^  f  anltiefla.  In  selecting  such  works  for  the  ilrtt 
concert  as  were  tolerably  well-known  much  wisdom  was 
shown.  It  was  thercry  be«t  opportunity  to  disclose 
what  the  united  cbomscs  could  do  st  the.  outset  of  their 
career,  and  so  jcave  royal  promise  for  the  hiture*  vrlrtm 
the  more  extended  work^  are  bronfrtit  out.  Mr.  O»irood's 
sens  was  one  in  a  list  of  six  encores.  We  must  candidly 
say  that  he  has  made  his  mnsic  rather  too  strong  and 
brftllant  tor  the  sentiment  of  the  words,  b«t  aa  to  the 
eflbct  of  the  eomposltion  fn  itself  there  can  be  but  one 
opinion,  and  that  a  favorable  one.  There  is  a  certain 
dramatic  flavor  about  It  which  Is  very  captlvathiir.  It 
was  exceedinsriy  well  sunfCf  ftud  a  bifch  sustained  note  for 
tbe  sopranos  wss  d^^M*  "^^  deli«btfol  clearness  and  a 
ref resblufcty  positive  aeonracy.  Rlller**  "toame  Cuckeo" 
is  a  very  sprightly  catch  and  fhll  of  a  quaint  realism 
quite  picturesque  in  its  effect.  The  two  son  gs  by  Umart 
were  admirable  speeimtas  of  part-writing:  for  tbe  two 
kinds  of  voices.  To  instance  all  tbe  numbers  would  be 
to  give  a  succession  of  eulogistic  phrases  for  the  perform- 
ance of  so  many  different  works,  all  judiciously  selected, 
carefully  Taried  and  sung  with  erery  requisite  of  light 
and  shade,  a  thorough  intMllgence,  rare  unity  and  un- 
failing surety  of  attack.  Among  ail  the  rest,  our  prefer- 
ence would  Incline  us  to  the  selections  by  Motart,  Schu- 
bert and  Chide,  as  most  exquisite  in  themselves  and  most 
exquisitely  done.  In  the  future  we  may  look  for  gl^md 
achievements  by  the  Boylston  Club  and  its  female  cho- 
rus. The  concert  of  last  evening  It  a  certain  pledge  of 
this  and  of  the  wisdom  which  suggested  the  enlargement 
of  the  original  chorus.  There  will  be  one  more  concert 
this  season  somewhere  about  the  23d  of  May.— tffsftc, 
AnrU  1«.  - 

Thx  Apollo  Club  gave  an  admirable  exitmple  In  their 
last  week's  concerts  of  what  a  pitch  of  perUBctton  part- 
sln  lug  can  be  brought  to.  TetltisdiflenltiiottobriBg 
iu  the  ungracious  *•  but  *'  very  soon  in  speaking  of  these 
eonc^rU.   The  progrsmme  was  as  follows :— 

1.    Night  on  the  Ocean • Brambach 

■    -      -     •  I     .1  -  -  naii—a MMWM— Mi— aMM 


S.  He*s  tb*  M'»n  to  Know Zoellner 

8.  Pnet:  Tb*'T.ord  is  s  Mnn  of  War Ffiindel 

4.  Wanderer*s  fTirbt  5»'»ng .T^ns 

5.  BaesSo'o:  Tb'*  B«tl1  Klnger Wallace 

6.  Scene  from  T/ohenerin Wngner 

7.  At  Sunset  (Tenor  Solo  and  Chorus BUleter 

8.  Bsss  Solo :  I  am  a  Roamer Mendelsohn 

9.  Evening  Scene Debois 

In.  Italian  Salad .•..•..*..•..••.■.•«.•■........ Oenee 

11.  Morning.. Rubinstein 

The  performance  of  all  the  concerted  numbers  In  the 
above  list  was  as  near  perfeetion  as  the  soul  of  man  can 
well  desire,  excepting,  now  and  then,  some  hits  of  faulty 
etocution.  But  It  is  painful  to  see  snch  excellent  mate* 
rial  spent  on  mch  a  pmeramme.  Whether  it  Is  in  the 
bounds  of  possibility  to  form  an  interesting,  even  a  mere- 
ly unfatiirulng  programme  r.f  music  for  male  voices  only 
is  a  question  about  which  there  may  be  two  opinions,— I 
for  one  do  not  think  It  is.  Let  It  not  seem  ungracious  to 
say  this:  I  know  that  the  A^llo  Club  gives  these  con- 
certs—which  are  entirely  private  affairs— to  give  pleas- 
ure to  their  friends  and  for  the  enjoyment  of  singing 
together.  The  audlenre  is  an  Inrited  audience,  not 
wholly  of  a  distinctly  mufdcal  character,  and  if  we  of  the 
prsse  are  invtlad  too«  we  have  no  right  to  turn  up  our 
critical  noses.  The  point  t  wM  to  make  is  this :  A  club 
like  the  Apollo  have  no  right— that  Is.  no  moral  right,  for 
a  Iceal  right  they  certainly  have— to  give  concerts  on 
snch  a  scsle  merely  for  their  own  amusement  and  for  the 
sake  of  giving  an  only  semi-musical  audience  pleasure. 
They  have  the  mo<it  transcendent  means  of  performing, 
or  doing  their  part  towards  performing  all  that  is  great- 
est, highest  and  also  most  dittcalt  In  .choral  music. 
They  bare  done  Art  in  Boston  one  great  service,  the 
same  service  that  Mr.  Thomas  did  with  his  orebestra  in 
tMO:- they  have  shown  us  what  a  technically  flae  per- 
formance is.  That  is  already  a  great  «loal,  but  they 
shouklnot  ^top  here:  thqy  should  direct  their  eibrts  to 
producing  really  worthy  works.  Tbe  Boylston  Club  have 
already  taken  a  great  step  forward  in  throwing  open 
their  door  to  woroen*a  voleea.  By  so  doing  they  have  In- 
creaaed  their  repertory  about  two  thcmsand  per  cent. 
Show  me  a  really  fine  work  for  male  chorus,  and  I  can 
show  you  twenty  as  fine,  or  finer  for  mixed  chorus.    Let 

no  one  fall  back  on  the  Oermah  IMd^rit^nf  as  an  exam 
pie.  They  have  beer  and  tobacco.  Bring  in  the  elcipent 
of  beer  and  tob-ioco,  and  yon  put  the  whole  affair  noon 
an  entirely  different  footing.  It  is  no  longer  to  be  looked 
upon  as  ft  muKleal  examnle— as  the  Germans  sav:  mutUr- 
^Wrft^Aud  wbeth^M*  it  sets  a  good  or  bad  one  ia  no  mat- 
ter. Wfm  Apollo  club  entertainments  ara  on  anch  a  seiUe 
that  they  cannot  but  be  looked  nnon  aa  conema'  with  a 
musical  object,  and  the  example  they  set— and  only  think 
of  the  prestige  their  example  has  -u  nndeniablv  nad.  It 
Is  a  maxim  of  eqnltr  that  a  man  mar  amuse  himself  ss 
be  likes  as  long  aa  ne  does  bis  iie|«;bbor  no  hariA.  But 
bT  ffiving  snch  a  p'ogramme  with  sneh  erlat,tbe  Apollo 
rinbeets  an  example  which  doea  do  h^rmiothe  musical 
cnHhre  of  our  citr.  There !  I  have  had  mv  say.  and  feel 
better  after  It.  Th*»  solo  performanoff  did  something 
towards  giving  variety  to  the  occasion  and  were,  espeo- 
iatly  the  rolUcklng  pedlar's  song  ftom  the  8^%  mmd  atrwa- 
gpf,  ci^itally  song.— Omrler. 


TRIE  MiTsic  Hall  CoMeswra.  The  conoevts  gtVn  in 
ftusic  Hall.  Friday  evening  and  Saturday  afternoon, 
wero  attended  by  large  audiences,  and  gave  geooral  aat- 
isfsctlon.  The  programmes  presented  a  great  variety 
of  Hnoiio,  and  were  long  enough  to  sattsfy  the  anoat  vora- 
cious amateur.  But  Uie  old  pmverh  about  the  inch  and 
the  ell  again  proved  Its  truth.  Bach  concert  was  tedious- 
ly lengthened  by  the  rapacious  greed  of  the.oneore 
thieyes.  ,  Hns  It  never  oocurred  to  these  people  who  take 
by  fotf^  without  pajing.  that  their  conduct  Is  wonder- 
fully like  that  of  the  late  Mr.  Tnrpln  r  The  Kew-  York 
Olee  Ofbb  sang  gteea,  part-songs,  and  the  like  from  Bng- 
llsb  And  Oermsn  composers,  with  their  habitual  flnish. 
It  now  ineludea.  In  addition  to  Misses  Beehe  nad  .FiBch 
and  Mesars.  Nilsen,  Baird  and  Aiken,  two  new  singers, 
Mrs.  Anna  B.  Hills,  an  excellent. contralto,  and  Mr. 

Qeorge  Cllard.  a  light  tenor.  There  were  taicladedjn 
the  programmes  four  part  songs  by  Mr.  Ooldbeck.  we 
wish  that  Mr.  OoidhecVsapngs  wero  less  artlflclal  ns  a 
rule.  Oecasloujiliy  he  wntes  aiphrase  of  real  beautv  and 
positive  inspiration.  Mr:  Flor^CKs  •'^ng,  AmmoMo  WiUmo, 
with  hla  own  llnea  for  text,  was  very  charming.  A  part 
iong  by  Abt.  was  also  a  setting  of  words  by  Mr.  F|brio, 
who.  as  a  poet,  has  apparoiitly  followed  the  lead  of  Her- 
rick  and  other  old'  Bngliah  writers.  For  vocal  solos. 
Miss  Cary  sa  ig  English  Italian  and  French  songs  ana 
nriaa,  ana  Miss  Beebe.  a  bright  little  sonir  by  Tanbert. 
Miss  Cary's  voice  has  acquired  amid  Rnaeisn  snows  a 
wonderful  brilliancy,  which,  with  its  natural  richness, 
.m  ike4  It  now  the  most  lieautlfUl  controlto  In  America. 
Mine.  Bssipoff  s  selection  were  from  authors  whose  writ- 
ings she  bsa  performed  with  the  happiest  results -Cho- 
pin. LisBt  and  M  emIelsMohn.  Then  was,  as  befdro,  a 
charming  clearneea  in  all.  and  an  over  emphatic  manner 
in  Itffoto  movements.  It  in  too  late  In  life  for  Die  Boll  to 
change  his  manuer  or  enlarge  his  repertory,  and  ao  long 
as  there  aro  crowds  ready  to  listen  to  him,  thero  is  no 
reason  why  he  shonld  do  either.  But  what  a  Aune  he 
might  have  earned  had  he,  years  ago  aimed  atsomething 
higber  tbad  fantatsies  on  operatic  ariaa,  or  even  Pagan 


liil's  compositions.   The  aooomuanlmonts  for  his  pnr- 

plaved  on  a  cabinet 
Madame  Bull  and  Mfr.  Dulcken,  respectively;  and  these 


formances  were  played  on  a  cabinet  org^n  and  piano  by 

Mfr.  Dulcken,  resp4 
Ibr  the  spngs  by  Mr.  Florio.— OsWrfcr. 


Spetial   Sfftites. 
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Veoal,  witb  Piano  iocompanlment^ 

We  deck  their  Ontves  alike  Todsy.  Heiao- 
rial  Quartet  for  male  voices.  G.  8.  O 
tog.  Dankt,  80 

•<  With  blossomi  fresh  and  f^.*^ 

A  good  qnarnc  for  Measoiial  I>ay.  Oct  it  la 

time. 

We  are  i^rowiiig  Old  together.    A.  3.  K  to  F. 

Riehard9on,  35 

"  The  heart  that  loves  forever 
(hows  •urooger,  evermore.** 

A  fine  and  wholesome  tribute  to  friendship. 

Hear,  Father,  bear  our  Pn^er.    Alto,  Solo 

and  Qt    D.    4.    a  to  g.  Bauer.  40 

*'  Strength  to  the  feeble,  and  hope  to  despair." 

The  %ell<known  beanflftnl  word**  are  well    • 
tnatehed  hy^iha  mnsIc,  in  which  tbe  Alto  ia  eoa* 
^icuous. 

Angel  of  Beniity.  (Seixnlrff^griiest)  B6. 
4.    Gtog.  SehuherL  40 

»« Fond  love  and  duty,  ever  shall  dwelL* 
•«  8el  mir  gegrOsat.  aei  mir  gekttaat.** 

Fine  *'  Schubert  *'  song  in  two  lai^fuagea, 

LoTing  Hearts  and  Hands  united.    D*    d. 

d  to  F.  JBUU.  90 

<*  Loring  han<fs  will  gather  roses. 
Loving  hearts  their  bloom  recalL" 

Sweet  melody. 

Tlie  Bobolink.    C.    ^    c  to  F.  BoatL  20 

«<  Tet  rise  my  spirit,  r^  and  drink 

Once  more  from  that  cloud  fountain  brink." 

A  simple,  but  elegantly  simple  song. 

Echoes.    £.    8.    E  t6  jg.  Boott.  80 

**  At  night,  in  nty  half  dreaming  ear, 
I  hear  yon  singing;  singing.** 

A  kind  of  rich,  satisfying  sweetness  pervades 
the  whole.  .  _ 

InstraaeBtsl, 
Bine  Olass  Grand  Haroh.    F.    4        llbrey.  as 

A  powerful  mareb,  much  in  the  style  of  Men- 
delssohn's Wedding  March,  and  much  better 
than  its  title. 

6hort  Pieces  for  the  Oigsn.    By  IT.  fijparle. 

'       ea.  85;  oonipb  75 

1.  Prater.    F.    A.    ArcadelL 

S.  Andantino,    D.    $.    BaU^t, 

Z*  Larghetto.    A.    3.    Spolvr, 

4.  AllaMarola.    D.    Z,    SehumOMi, 

5.  Eaay  Prelude.    F.    &    ^p«r4c 

Welcome  addlttona  to  the  Organist's  library, 
being  an  moderately  easy,  with  e>isy  pedal  noten, 
and  each  being  lonS  eaou^h  (S  pafsa)  for  a  brief 
voluntary. 

Quadrilles  for  Violin  and  Piano. 

Winner.    Each,  50 
There  are  9  Quadrilles,  of  which 

Xo.  l,is:  Kobinson  Schottfsche  Quad* 
rille.    O.    8.    Giaelle, 
Theee  easy  arrangeisnte  ■hoeld  be  flavorltea. 

Mhceh  Violets  Walti.    G.    &  Bohm.  85 

There  «rs  attah  thinge  as  March  Vlolels,  and 

this  is  a  Very  pleasing  blossom  of  song. 

Betom  I  Betum  I    (O  kehr  auriick.)    Song 

without  Words.    D.    3.  Gieu.  80 

A  beautiful  transcription,  fhll  of  ezpresaion. 

Koctume.    D.    4.  Packer.  40 

The  neat,  classic  ehaneter  of  the  piece  win 
atriko  Otoe  at  ooee,  had  Its  study  wiUhe  a  pleas- 
ure to  cultivated  tastes. 

Baketen  Galop.    F.    8.  Jfoses.  80 

Not  much  racket  in  it  after  all,  but  it  is  a  md- 
odloua  piece. 

Shepherd's  Dream.    BeTerie.    A^.  4.  8udd»,  50 

Of  about  the  same  calibre  aa  Wilson's  *'  Shep- 
herd," hut  differing  aa  the.  tastes  of  the  two 
>n  diflbr.    Very   graceful  and  rather 


AaBRCviAtfOXil.^tMgrees  of  diJBculty  are  marked 
from  I  to  7.  The  key  Is  denoted  by  a  capital  letter,  as  C, 
Bbf  etc  A  large  Boman  letter  marka  the  loweat  and  tbe 
highest  note  iron  the  staff,  small  Roman  letten  if  below 
or  above  the  staff.  Thuat  '*  C.  S.  o  to  B,"  means  •'  Key 
of  C,  Fifth  degree,  lowest  letter  c  on  the  added  line  Imh- 
luw,  highest  letter,  K  on  the  4th  space." 
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BT  FANirr  BATMOKD 


Born  at  Zwickau,  in  Saxony,  on  th«  8th  of 
June,  1810,  Robert  Schumann  was  the  young- 
est of  fire  children,  not  one  of  whom,  save 
himself,  evinced  artistic  genius.  His  home  at- 
mosphere was  so  far  fortunate,  that  his  father, 
a  well-kno^n  bookseller  and  publisher,  pos- 
sessed considerable  talent  for,  and  appreciation 
of,  poetry  (to  which  talent  his  translations  of 
Scott  and  Byron  bear  witness) ;  while  his  moth- 
er would  seem  to  have  been  a  sensitive  and 
sympathetic  woman,  but  for  her  opposition  to 
Robertas  choice  of  music  as  a  profession.  Had 
August  Schumann  lived  beyond  his  son's  early 
youth  (he  died  in  1836),  Robert's  slowly  devel- 
oping genius,  darkly  struggling  towards  the 
lig^t  during  his  boyish  studies,  might  have 
been  sooner  understood;  his  mother,  deter- 
mined to  make  a  jurist  of  her  son,  did  not 
comprehend  the  opposing  bent  of  his  faculties. 
But  we  may  often  observe,  that  even  the  most 
affectionate  eyes  are  so  blinded  by  close  resem- 
blances in  small  things  between  members  of 
their  families,  as  to  oe  wholly  mistaken  in 
regard  to  great  differences  in  important  quali- 
ities. 

In  reading  Robert  Schumann's  sketch  of 
Stemdale  Bennett^  we  may  infer  something  in 
regard  to  his  own  early  trials  and  reflections, 
where  he  says: — ** Those  who,  called  by  irre- 
sistible talent  to  a  decided  artistic  vocation, 
have  found  good  musicians  and  guides  in  their 
fathers,  imbibe  music  with  their  mother's  milk, 
and  learn,  even  in  their  childish  dreams ;  with 
the  first  awakening  of  conaciousness,  they  feel 
themselves  members  of  that  family  of  artists, 
into  which  others  can  only  purchase  their  en- 
trance through  sacrifice."  After  school  and 
musical  studies,  and  poetic  and  dramatic 
youthful  attempts,  Robert  graduated  at  the 
age  of  eighteen,  leaving  school  with  high 
honors,  but  making  a  signal  failure  in  the  re- 
cital of  his  own  poem,  ^^Tasso's  Death.'*  He 
seems  from  the  first  to  have  displayed  creative 
power,  united  to  a  lack  of  talent  for  reproduc- 
tion. Then  came  a  delightful  tour  through 
Nuremberg,  Munich,  etc.,  with  his  young 
friend  Rosen;  visits  to  Heine,  Zimmermann, 
and  the  mve  of  Richter.  After  a  year's  resi- 
dence in  Leipzig,  where  he  studied  music  under 
Friedrich   Wieck,    the   famous   singing   and 

Siano-forte  master,  and  where  he  made  many 
istinguished  musical  and  literary  friends, 
Schumann  entered  the  university  of  Heidelberg 
as  a  law  student.  But  not  even  the  lectures  of 
the  learned  Thibaut  (also  well  known  as  a  mu- 
sic-lover, and  author  of  the  famous  work,  'K)n 
the  Purity  of  Music  ")  could  inspire  him  with 
juridical  enthusiasm.  He  became  quite  popu- 
lar in  society  as  a  pianist,  heard  Ernst  and 
Paganini  for  the  first  time,  and  began  to  sketch 
compositions,  more  formed  and  inventive  than 
his  early  efforts, — ^amonff  them  some  numbers 
of  the  **  Papillons,"  and  the  Toccata  in  D  ma- 
jor. The  struggle  between  law  and  anparent 
duty  and  inteiest,  on  one  side,  and  a  aecided 
artistic  vocation  on  the  other,  was  at  last  ended 
in  1880,  when  his  mother  gave  her  reluctant 
but  final  consent  to  his  adoption  of  music — 
which  she  considered  too  unremunerative,  in 
a  pecuniary  sensCi  to  be  desirable  as  a  pro- 
fession. 

•  Being  tiMlBtrodaetton  to  **  Mu9ie  amd  Mu$leiam$." 
J'May«3iMtCWfle<MMAirBoBnKT8oHUKAnrr  Translalr 
ad,  edited,  and  annotated  by  Vajott  Xaloks  Birraa* 
pp.  zxiii,  41S,  12  mo.  New  Toik:  Bdward  Schnberth  A 
Co.,ltn. 


Taking  lodgings  in  the  house  of  Friedrich 
Wieck,  at  Leiprag,  Schumann  devoted  himself 
with  such  ardor  to  pianoforte  playing,  that  ho 
even  made  mechanical  expenments  with  his 
rifrht  hand,  in  order  to  hasten  his  proficiency ; 
this  operation  lamed  his  hand,  perhaps  deprived 
the  world  of  a  great  pianist,  but  turneii  Schu- 
mann more  decidedly" than  ever  to  the  study 
and  practice  of  composition.  His  masters  in 
this  were  Kupsch,  and  aftewards  Heinrich 
Dom,  to  whom  he  renders  grateful  homage  in 
the  poetical  little  review  at  page  280  of  this 
volume.  He  remained  an  inmate  of  Wieck's 
house  for  three  yeara,  however;  Wieck's  daugh* 
ter  Clara,  afterwards  Madame  Schumann,  was 
then  a  precociously  gifted  and  accomplished 
child,  ten  years  younger  than  Robert.  It  was 
during  this  residence  in  Leipzig,  but  at  the  house 
in  Riedel's  Garden,  and  afterwards  in  Burg 
Street,  surrounded  by  friends, — ^the  Wiecks, 
Ernestine  von  Frickan,  a  pupil  of  Wieck, 
with  whom  Schumann  formed  an  engagement 
that  was  afterwards  dissolved  by  mutual  con- 
sent, Lyser  the  painter,  Ludwig  Schunke  the 
pianist,  the  accomplished  Madame  Voigt  (see 
'*  Reminiscences  of  a  Lady,"  page  85).  Carl 
Banck,  Julius  Knorr,  and  others, — that  Schu- 
mann formed  the  plan  of  e«>tablishinghis  paper, 
the  <'Neue  Zeitschrift  ffir  Musik,"  of  which  I 
shall  speak  at  length  hereafter.  He  also  com- 
posed assiduously — though,  so  far,  without  any 
great  success  among  publishers — during  this 
period,  when  he  sketched  a  symphony  and  pi- 
anoforte sonatas,  wrote  the  Intermezzi,  opus  4, 
some  ef  the  ''Album  Leaves,"  and  published 
his  ''Impromptus  on  an  air  by  Clara  Wieck." 

The  arrival  of  Mendelssohn  at  Leipzig  in 
1885,  was,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  highly  favor- 
able to  the  development  of  Schnmann's  genius. 
The  works  of  the  latter,  perhapa  partly  owing 
to  his  study  of  Mendelssohn's  crystal-clear  de- 
velopment and  firm  control  of  form,  began  to 
gain  in  roundness  and  completion.  Aiid  none 
can  doubt  Schumann's  frank,  noble,  disinter- 
ested admiration  for  Mendelsohn,  when  they 
read  his  fine  avowals  of  it  in  this  volume.  Base 
envy  of  gifts  differing  from  his  own,  had  no 
place  in  Schumann's  mind.  On  the  contrary, 
he  seems  rather  to  over-rate  the  talents  of  oth- 
ers, and  to  esteem  them  far  beyond  his  own. 
But  the  silence  of  Mendelssohn  (in  his  "  Let- 
ters,*' etc.,)  with  reg^ard  to  his  friend  appears 
inconceivable ;  the  most  liberal  construction  we 
can  place  on  this  apparent  want  of  appreciation 
in  Mendelssohn,  b  to  suppose  that  his  artistic 
eye  and  judgment  were  unaware  of  the  extent 
of  Schuinann's  genius.  Mendelssohn  has  been 
accused  of  having  had  some  occult  share  in  the 
attacks  of  his  over-zealous  partisans  on  Schu- 
mann. But  this  I  cannot  believe.  The  east 
of  Mendelssohn's  muncal  genius  was  of  an  op- 
posite nature  to  that  of  Schumann ;  although 
his  general  intellectual  faculties  were  hiffhly 
refined  and  cultured,  either  he  did  not  nilly 
understand  Schumann,  or  else  he  was  not  at- 
tracted by  his  special  musical  qualities.  It  is 
well  known  that  Mendelssohn  frankly  expressed 
his  disapproval  of  the  tendency  of  Chopin's 
compositions,  now  so  universally  admired  for 
their  rarely  exquisite  poetic  character,  and  for 
their  great  originality.  And  yet  Mendelssohn 
was  the  principal  cause  of  the  Bach  revival, 
and  often  held  out  the  generous  hand  of  aid  to 
struggling  brotlier^artists.  Every  musical  read- 
er is  aware  of  the  opposition  that  existed,  on 
ttsthetic  ffronnds,  between  the  partisans  of 
Mendelssohn  and  Schumann,— of  elegant,  logi- 
cal, charming  ideas  contained  in  clear  forms, 
on  one  hand,  of  over-abounding  thought  and 
emotion,  heavily  fraught  with  "  didnty-sweet 


and  lovely  melancholy,"  overflowinirthe  boun- 
daries of  old  forms,  and  breaking  into  newer, 
sometimes  darker  patha,  on  the  other  side. 
This  Mendelssohn  and  Schumann  partisanship 
has  had  its  day :  only  to  make  way,  however — 
and  of  course — for  another  and  a  hotter  con- 
test: since  the  continually  prosfressive  nature 
of  music,  that  mirror  of  man^s  soul,  necessi- 
tates these  alternations  of  battle  and  victory,  of 
struggle  and  repose. 

It  would  have  been  strange  indeed,  if  such 
exceptional,  artistic  natures,  as  those  of  Robert 
Schumann  and  Clara  Wieck,  had  not  been  at- 
tracted towards  each  other  during  their  now 
frequent  intercourse;  in  the  course  of  the  years 
1885  to  1888,  their  affection  became  a  mutual 
and  durable  one. 

Clara  Wieck  had  been  her  father's  pupil  in 
piano-forte  playing,  from  her  tenderest  child- 
hood ;  yet  the  development  of  her  great  musi- 
cal g^ifts  had  been  so  carefully  carried  on,  that 
her  lively  feeling  for  music,  her  health,  and 
youthful  exuberance  of  spirits,  had  not  been  in- 
jured or  overstrained.  At  the  age  of  i)ine  she 
was  able  to  play  concertos  by  Mozart,  and  Hum- 
mel's  A  minor  concerto  with  orchestra  by  heart. 
A  year  later,  she  began  to  compose,  and  im 
prevised  without  any  difliculty.  At  this  time 
Paganini  visited  l4eipzig,  and  was  so  astonished 
at  the  precocious  genius  of  the  little  g^rl,  that 
he  sought  her  presence  at  all  his  concerts,  and 
the  two  artists  were  continually  together. 
Clara  Wieck  first  appeared  in  public  at  the  age 
of  eleven,  in  Leipzig,  Weimar,  and  other 
places,  playinff  Ptxis,  Moschelea,  and  especial- 
ly Chopin,  whose  works  she  aided  much  in 
rend^rinj^  popular.  A  year  afterwards  she  vis- 
ited Pant,  to  hear  Chopin,  Liszt,  and  Sialk- 
brenner,  and  was  received  with  such  flattering 
admiration  in  society,  that  her  father  allowed 
her  to  appear  at  a  public  concert,  when  her 

{(laying,  and  improvising  on  two  themes  se- 
ected  by  the  audience,  excited  grsat  delight 
and  surprise.  She  then  returned  home,  and 
gave  herself  entirely  to  study, — ^including  com- 
position under  Heinrich  t>om,  singing  under 
the  famous  Mieksch,  and  even  violin  playing, 
for  several  years.  In  1886  to  1888  she  made 
her  first  artistic  tour  through  <>ermany,  accom- 
panied by  her  father,  and  regarded  everywhere 
as  a  musico-poedo  ideal,  "the  innocent  child 
who  first  unlocked  the  casket  In  which  Beetho- 
ven had  buried  his  great  heart,"  said  Grill- 
parzer.  She  not  only  played  the  works  of  the 
older  masters  to  perfection,  but  she  established 
her  reputation  as  a  liberal  and  thoroaghly  well- 
informed  artiste,  by  playing,  often  for  the  first 
time,  the  then  little  known  works  of  her  con- 
tempoimriea  Llast,  Chopin,  Henaelt,  and  Schii- 
mann. 

Schumann  aspired  to  marriage  with  Claim; 
the  project  was  not  favorably  entertained  by 
Friedrich  Wieck,  who  doubtless  looked  for- 
ward to  a  brilliant  artistic  career  for  hiadaugh- 
ter,  while  Schumann's  position  was  as  yet  an 
uncertain  one.  Robert,  in  the  hope  of  secur- 
ing competence — beyond  that  which  his  small 
J^nVate  fortune  enabled  him  to  offer — ^for  his 
uture  wife,  endeavored,  in  1888,  te  establish 
himself  and  his  paper  in  Vienna.  The  attempt 
was  fruitless,  however;  and  after  a  six  months' 
residence  at  Vienna,  he  returned  to  Leipzig. 
Schumann's  visit  to  Vienna  was  marked  by  his 
discovery  and  publication  of  several  of  filchu- 
bert^s  manuscripts — among  them  the  C  major 
symphony,  which  Schumann  sent  to  Mendels- 
sohn, by  whom  it  was  brought  out  at  a  Gewand- 
haus  concert  in  1889.  During  this  period,  the 
moat  important  works  composed  by  Schumann 
were  his  "Studes  Symphoniqaes,"  his  famous 
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'<  Carol  val,"  the  Fantasia  dedicated  to  Liszt, 
the  **  Scenes  of  Childhood,"  the  ^'Korelettes,'' 
and  ^'Kreisleriana,''  etc.,  etc.  As  he  said,  in 
a  letter  to  Hidnrich  Dom,  **]fnch  music  is  the 
result  of  the  contest  I  am  passing  through  for 
Clara's  sake.''  It  is  interesting  to  read  Schu- 
mann's modest  reference  to  his  own  * 'Carnival" 
— a  work  that  has  been  rendered  popular  for 
many  years  past,  by  the  greatest  European  pi- 
anista->in  his  article  on  Liszt,  page  144,  and 
then  to  compare  Liszt's  allusion  to  his  own  per- 
formance of  the  composition,  on  the  occasion 
referred  to  by  Schumann.    IJsxt  says : — 

"In  Leipzig  I  saw  Schumann  every  day  (at 
the  be^nnug  of  1840),  and  for  days  together; 
and  this  acquaintance  rendered  my  understand- 
ing of  his  works  more  complete  and  profound. 
Since  my  first  knowledge  of  his  compositions, 
I  had  played  many  of  them  in  private  circles 
at  Milan  and  Vienna,  without  having  succeed- 
ed in  winning  the  approbation  of  my  hearers. 
These  works  were — fortunately  for  them — too 
far  above  the  then  trivial  level  of  taste,  to  find 
a  home  in  the  superficial  atmosphere  of  popu- 
lar applause.  The  public  did  not  fancy  them, 
and  few  pianists  understood  them.  Even  in 
Leipzig,  when  I  played  the  'Carnival'  at  my 
secona  Gewandhaus  concert,  I  did  not  obtain 
my  customary  applause.  Musicians — even 
those  who  claimed  to  be  connoisseurs  also — 
carried  too  thick  a  mask  over  their  ears,  to  be 
able  to  comprehend  that  charming  'Carnival,' 
harmoniously  framed  as  it  is,  and  ornamented 
with  such  rich  varietv  of  artistic  fancy.  I  did 
not  doubt,  however,  but  that  this  work  would 
eventually  win  its  place,  in  general  apprecia- 
.tion,  beside  Beethoven's  thirty-three  variations 
on  a  theme  by  Diabelli  (which  work  it  surpass- 
es, according  to  my  opinion,  in  melody,  rich- 
ness, and  inventiveness.)  The  frequent  failure 
of  my  performance  of  8chumann*s  works, 
whether  in  public  or  private  circles,  discour- 
aged me  in  my  attempts  to  place  and  retain  his 
compositions  on  my  hastilv-arranged  pro- 
.grammes,  which  I  seldom  maoe  up  myself,  but 
too  oft^  left  to  the  choice  of  others,  partly 
from  want  of  leisure,  partly  from  negligence 
.  and  satiety  during  my  most  brilliant  period  of 
fame  as  a  pianist.  This  was  an  error  which  I 
recognizea  and  sincerely  regretted  afterwards, 
when  I  perceived  that  it  b  less  dangerous  for 
an  artist,  who  truly  deserves  that  name,  to  dis- 
please the  public,  than  to  be  led  by  its  caprices. 
Every  artist  is  exposed  to  the  latter  danger, 
unless.be  firmly  resolves  to  cany  out  his  serious 
convictions  CQnsistently,  and  only  to  perform 
such  works  as  he  considers  best,  whether  people 
like  them  or  not. 

*'No  matter  how  much  the  prevailing  taste 
of  the  day  may  have  seenlked  to  excuse  my  hes- 
itation in  regard  to  Schumann's  works,  I  unin- 
tentionally set  a  bad  example,  for  which  I  shall 
.  scarcely  ever  be  able  to  make  amends.  So  con- 
trolling is  the  force  of  custom,  so  binding  is 
the  slavery  to  which  that  artist  b  condemned 
who  depends  on  the  applause  of  the  multitude 
for  the  preservation  and  increase  of  his  fame 
and  fortune,  that  even  the  best  disposed  and 
most  courageous  artists — among  whom  I  have 
the  presumption  to  count  myself— -find  it  difil- 
cult  to  defend  their  better  selves  from  the 
deleterious  influence  of  those  whose  aims  are 
selfish,  confused,  and  in  every  way  unworthy." 

The  year  1840  was  perhaps  the  most  import- 
ant in  Schumann's  hfe;  in  February  of  that 
year  he  was  created  Doctor  of  Philosophy  in 
the  University,  of  Jena,  and  in  September  his 
marriage  with  Clara  Wieck  took  place  at  Sch5n- 
feld,  near  Leipzig.  The  mamage  of  Robert 
and  Clara  was  not  accomplished  without  much 
opposition  on  the  part  of  the  young  lady's  fath- 
er j  failing  to  obtain  his  consent,  the  lovers 
were  ob}iged  to  be  satisfied  with  the  permis- 
sion of  the  Royal  Court  of  Appeals  for  their 
union. 

In  this  year  Schumann  wrote,  besides  other 
works,  the  amazinff  number  of  188  songs.  In 
.this  brief  sketch  of  his  life,  it  is  not  my  inten- 
tion to  enter  into  a  detailed  description,  or  a  | 


complete  enumeration,  of  the  works  of  Schu- 
mann ;  but  1  must,  at  least,  recall  to  every  ad- 
mirer of  warm,  rich,  truthful  melody,  and  of 
noble,  impasdoned  declamation,  the  names  of 
some  of  those  now  universally  famous  songs, 
such  as  the  set  entitled  ''Myrtles,"  the  cyclus 
of  songs  from  Heine,  dedicated  to  Pauline  Vi- 
ardot,  Chamisso's  **  Woman  s  Love  and  Life," 
Heine's  •  *  Poet-love, "  etc. ,  etc.  Neariy  all  the 
works  written  at  this  period  of  his  life  were 
composed,  he  says,  ''under  Clara's  inspiration 
solely."  Blest  with  the  continual  companion- 
ship of  a  woman  of  genius,  as  amiable  as  she 
was  gifted,  who  plai^  herself,  with  undeviat- 
ing  self-devotion,  like  a  gentle  mediator  be- 
tween the  outward  world  and  Schumann's  in- 
tellectual life,  he  wrote  many  of  his  finest  vocal 
and  instrumental  compMtionS' during  the  yean 
immediately  following  his  marriage — among 
them  the  lovely  canUta,  "  Paradise  and  the 
Peri,"  and  the  "  Faust "  music.  His  connec- 
tion with  public  life  was  restricted  to  his  posi- 
tion as  teacher  of  pianoforte  playing,  composi- 
tion, and  score  playing,  at  the  Leipzig  Conserv- 
atory of  Music. 

This  uniform  but  happy  existence  was  broken 
in  1844,  by  an  artistic  tour  undertaken  by  Rob- 
ert and  Clara  to  St.  Petersburgh  and  Moscow ; 
in  the  same  year  Schumann  transferred  his 
paper  to  Oswald  Lorenz,  and  removed  to  Dres- 
den with  his  family.  The  "  Neue  Zeitschrift" 
had  f ulflnied  its  mission ;  it  had  erected  a  bar- 
rier between  frivolous  superficiality  or  mechan- 
ical routine,  and  the  earnest  endeavors  of 
poetico-musical  art.  Schumann  felt  that  his 
critical  weapon  was  no  longer  an  absolute  ne- 
cessity to  musical  progress,  while  he  longed  to 
devote  himself  entirely  to  composition . 

This  hope  was  for  a  time  frustrated ;  during 
the  first  year  of  his  residence  at  Dresden,  he 
began  to  suffer  severely  from  the  drenidf ul  dis- 
oraer  to  which  he  fell  a  victim  twelve  years 
later.  This  disease — an  abnormal  formation  of 
irregular  masses  of  bone  in  the  brain — was 
probable  inherited  (in  an  aggravated  degree, 
and  intensified  in  its  effects,  by  study)  from 
his  mother,  who,  in  the  latter  years  of  her  life, 
suffered  from  unaccountable  headaches  and 
morbid  hypochondria.  Schumann  was  now 
affected  with  pains  in  the  head,  sleeplessness, 
fear  of  death,  auricular  delusions,  etc.;  but 
after  a  sojourn  at  Pima,  repose,  and  a  course 
of  sea  baths,  hs  was  so  far  restored  to  health 
as  to  be  able  to  give  himself  up  to  musical  cre- 
ativeness  again.  From  this  time  until  1849, 
Schumann  wrote  an  astonishing  number  of  fine 
works  during  the  intervals  of  health  that  oc- 
curred between  his  frequent  attacks  of  illness. 
Among  these  I  must  mention  his  opera  "Geno- 
feva,"  his  second  symphony,  his  cantata  "The 
Rose's  Pilgrimage,"  more  beautiful  songs, 
much  pianoforte  and  concerted  music,  and  his 
exquisite  musical  illustrations  of  Byron's  * 'Man- 
fred." Into  this  wonderful  descriptive  music 
Schumann  poured  all  the  riches  of  his  intellect, 
all  the  treasures  of  his  profound  feeling.  He 
was  doubtless  attracted  to  "  Manfred"  in  a 
threefold  manner:  by  the  force  of  hereditary 
example, — for  his  father,  a  passionate  admirer 
of  Byron's  poetry,  had  translated  "Childe. 
Harold  "  and  "Beppo;"  by  the  beauty  Of  the 
fascinating  drama  itself,  whiqh  a  man  of  Schu- 
mann's literary  culture  and  poetic  taste  was  so 
thoroughly  able  to  appreciate  t  and  perhaps  by 
a  vague  sense  of  mental  affinity  to  tne  hero  of 
the  poem.  Seldom  has  a  pbet  met  with  such 
sympathetic  musical  transfiguration  as  in  this 
case;  Schumann's  "Manfrra"  is  also  Byron's, 
— veiled,  perhaps,  in  a  still  deeper  depth  of 
melancholy  thought  and  tragic  passion.  Of 
this  work,  Ehlert  has  truly  saio,  "Through 
its  fiery  leaves  passes  the  road  that  leads  to  a 
correct  understanding  of  Schumann's  mind." 
^  Schumann*s  residence  at  Diesden  was  diver- 
sified by  occarional  artistic  tours  to  other  cities 
with  his  wife,  by  his  direction  of  the  Lieder- 
tafel  Society,  and  also  of  the  Dresden  Chorus 
Club,  which  he  founded  in  1848. 

In  1850,  he  was  called  to  accept  the  post  of 
City  Music  Director  at  DOsseldorff,  and  the 


family  removed  to  that  city,  where  Robert  and 
Clara  were  received  with  public  honors  and  a 
reception  banquet.  Schumann's  position  at 
this  time  seems  to  have  been  an  agreeable  one ; 
his  works  were  slowly,  but  surely,  winning 
their  way  to  appreciation ;  in  this  year  his  op- 
era "  Genofeva"  was  performed  at  Leipzig  un- 
der his  own  direction :  Jenny  Lind  sang  at  his 
Hamburg  concerts;  wherever  he  and  his  wife 
appeared,  they  were  received  with  homage; 
and  his  musicallv  creative  powers  seemed  to 
have  reached  their  highest  development.  At 
this  period,  his  personal  appearance  has  been 
described  as  that  of  a  man  of  middle  height, 
inclined  to  stoutness,  of  dignified  liearing.  and 
slow  movements.  His  features,  though  irreg- 
ular, produced  an  agreeable  impression;  his 
forehead  was  broad  and  high ;  his  nose  heavy ; 
his  eyes,  usually  downcast,  brightened  attract* 
ively  in  conversation;  his  mouth  was  delicate- 
ly cut ;  his  hair  thick  and  brown ;  his  cheeks 
were  full  and  ruddy.  His  head  was  squarely 
formed,  of  an  intensely  powerful  character,  and 
the  whole  expression  of  his  face  was  sweet  and 
yet  genial.  The  frequent  calls  of  directorship 
on  Schumann's  time  were  probably  beneficial  to 
his  mental  health,  in  drawing  him  out  of  him- 
self, and  bringing  him  into  more  general  .social 
relationships.  But  his  position  as  City  Music 
Director  at  Dfisseldorf  did  not  last  many  years: 
Schumann,  like  Beethoven,  lacked  the  arm  of 
iron,  the  feet  of  lead,  that  constitute  a  good 
orchestral  conductor — the  metronome  of  the 
instrumental  army.  Nor  was  Schumann  ever 
considered  a  first-class  teacher,  from  the  espec- 
ial qualities  and  direction  of  his  mind,  inward- 
ly concentrated  as  these  were,  and  opposed  to 
outward  communication;  he  who  found  some 
difficulty  in  bringing  to  light,  and  fashioning 
to  clear  expression,  the  treasures  of  his  imagi- 
nation, haa  yet  greater  difficulty  in  transmit- 
ting his  knowledge  to  others,  and  in  placing 
himself  en  rapport  with  natures  seldom  allied 

to  his  own. 

rCondasion  next  tioie.l 


A  Mamimental  Work  on  J.  CL  Baeh 
and  hii  Ancefton. 

Johann  Sebatiian  Bach,  Von  Philipp  Spitta. 
BrsterBand.  [Leipzig:  Breitkopf  und  HSr- 
tel.] 

Within  comparatively  bat  a  few  years  the  study 
of  muBical  history  snd'  bioicraphy  hiw,  st  least  in 
Oermany,  sssamed  an  importance  previously  an- 
known  fai  the  art  Thirty  years  since,  details  of  the 
lives  and  works  of  even  the  ii^reaiest  comprwers  were 
for  the  most  part  very  iDOomplet«,  and  frequently 
difficolt  to  be  met  with:  now,  thanks  to  the  labors 
of  snch  eminent  men  as  Jahn,  Chrysander,  Thayer, 
Pohl,  and  the  antbor  of  the  present  Tolame,  we 
stand  in  a  Tery  different  pcwitlnn.  As  a  model  bi- 
ography may  be  cited  Otto  Jahn's  "Mozart," — a 
work  familiar  by  name  at  least  to  all  our.  readers; 
while  the  lives  of  Handel  by  Chrysander,  of  Beetho- 
Ten  by  Thayer,  and  of  Havdn  by  G.  F.  Pohl,  thons^h 
all  are  at  preaent  nnfinisned,  promise  when  com- 
pleted to  be  of  equal  Talne  to  the  masiod  student. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  Herr  SpilU  has  not  called 
his  book  a  life  of  Bach,  but  has  given  a^  his  title 
simply  the  name  of  the  composer.  In  his  preface 
he  explains  why  he  has  done  ao.  His  work  is  not  a 
merebioffraphv ;  in  order  justly  to  eaUmate  the  in- 
fluence of  Bach  on  the  development  and  subsequent 
history  of  musical  art,  it  is  necessary  to  know  not 
merely  what  he  did,  but  what  had  Men  previously 
done— in  a  word  what  was  the  state  of  the  art  at  the 
time  at  which  he  lived,  what  were  his  models,  and 
how  he  enlsrgsd  and  improved  upon  them.  Peel- 
ing this  necenity,  Herr  Spitta  devotes  considerable 
space  to  analytical  notiees  of  the  works  of  Bach's 
predecessors.  He  has  carefully  examined  the  valu- 
able collections  of  manuscripts  in  the  large  musical 
libraries  of  Berlin  and  Leipzig;  and  by  no  means 
the  least  interesting  psrt  of  the  present  volume  Is 
that  which  treats  of  the  compositions  of  the  numer- 
ous ancestors  of  the  great  John  Sebastian,  and  of 
Telemann,  Hammerscbmied,  Pachelbel,  Buxtehnde, 
and  others 

Some -idea  of  the  extent  and  completeness  of  Herr 
Spitta*s  work  may  be  formed  from  the  fact  that  he 
describes  this  insUlment  as  the  "  first  half,"  and 
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thfit  It  contains  no  fewer  thiiD  890  pii|^  of  1«nce 
octavo.  It  will  be  obvlons  therefore  that  it  in  alto- 
C:ether  beyond  our  power  to  enter  Into  a  detailed 
criticism.  All  that  is  possible  is  to  summarise  tha 
contents  of  the  volume,  referrinji^  retders  for  forther 
particulars  to  the  work  itself. 

It  is  well  known  that  for  more  than  a  century  bo- 
fore  the  birth  of  John  Sebastian,  the  Bachs  had  been 
distinj^ished  as  musicians ;  and  in  the  first  book, 
which  occupies  about  one-fifth  of  the  volume,  the 
bio|n^pher  gives  all  the  obtainable  infonnation  re- 
•pectinsr  the  various  branches  of  the  family  and  Its 
most  illustrious  members.  Much  of  the  informa- 
tion contained  in  this  section  of  the  work  is  of  vslue 
chiefly  frbm  a  historical  or  antiquarian  point  of 
view;  the  most  interestinn^  portions  are  thoee  in 
which  the  compositions  of  the  different  members  of 
the  family  are  described.  The  chapter  on  Johann 
Chrietopb  and  Johann  Michael  Bach  gives  a  detailed 
analysis,  with  extracts  in  music-type,  of  their  chief 
works,  which  we  have  resd  with  great  pleasure. 
We  see  here,  especially  In  the  motets  of  Chrlstoph, 
whom  Spitta  calls  "  the  most  distinguished  motet- 
composer  of  the  century,"  the  germs,  so  to  speak,  of 
the  style  of  Sebastian ;  and  the  points  of  resemblance 
and  difference  are  clearly  and  ably  set  forth  by  the 
biographer. 

Coming  now  to  the  life  of  the  great  composer 
himself,  the  present  volume  takes  us  throughout  the 
whole  perioa  of  his  early  struggles  down  to  his  final 
settlement  at  Leipzig.  We  see  him  first  at  Eisen- 
ach ;  thence  we  follow  him  to  LQneburg,  Weimar, 
Arnstadt,  MQblhausen  and  Cdthen.  Not  merely  are 
the  fullest  biographical  details  given,  but  nearly  the 
whole  of  the  compositions  named  are  noticed  in  de- 
tail. Thns  the  remark  (p.  892)  that  "  Bach*s  nine 
years'  residence  in  Weimar  is  the  time  of  his  most 
brilliant  activity  as  organ-player  and  organ-compo. 
ser  "  appropriately  introduces  a  very  complete  and 
interest! na:  analysis  of  his  organ  works,  which  or- 
ganists will  read  both  with  pleasure  and  profit 
Qnite  new  to  us  are  the  remarks  upon  Bac^rs  meth- 
od of  registering.  On  this,  unfortunately,  but  little 
is  known ;  our  author,  however,  tells  us  of  one  man- 
uscript— ^that  of  the  arrangement  of  the  choral  "Bin' 
feste  Burg" — in  which  Bach  has  indicated  the  stops ; 
the  indications  are  unfortunately  not  given  in  Oriep- 
enkerVs  edition  of  the  piece  in  question.  Herr  Spit- 
ta further  points  out  which  of  the  organ  works  are 
written  in  the  style  of  Bach's  predecessors ;  thus  it 
is  interesting  to  learn  that  the  wellknown  prelude 
and  fugue  in  D  major  is  after  the  manner  of  Buxte- 
hnde,  while  the  Auabrtne  in  the  same  key  is  in  the 
style  of  Frescobaldi.  Most  of  our  readers  will  be 
aware  that  Bach  arranged  several  of  Vivaldi's  vio- 
lin concertos  for  harpsichord,  and  four  for  the  or- 
gan.  Herr  Spitta  has  been  fortunate  enough  to  find 
one  of  Vivaldrs  originid  mannsoripta  at  Dresden  ; 
and  now  that  the  question  of  the  arrangement  by 
one  composer  of  the  works  of  another  is  beiuj^  so 
warmly  discussed,  the  comparison  of  this  original 
with  Bach's  transcription,  which  the  author  gives 
at  considerable  length.  Is  of  much  value.  What 
will  the  purists  say  when  they  learn  that  Bach  not 
only  added  harmony  in  many  places  to  passages  fiMr 
the  solo  violin  which  in  the  original  were  unaccom- 
panied, but  substituted  semiquaver  runs  for  quavers, 
etc,  while  the  slow  movement  was  so  changed 
that,  in  our  author's  wonb,  "it  became  almost  a  new 
piece?" 

No  less  admirable  are  the  notices  of  the  works  for 
harpsichord,  violin,  eta,  while  the  analyses  of  the 
various  Church  Cantatas,  many  of  which  are  still 
unpublished,  are  of  the  greatest  interest  We  must 
for^ro  the  pleasure  of  making  extracts,  because  all 
is  so  good  that  it  is  dlfiicult  to  know  what  to  take 

and  what  to  leave.  Herr  Spitta,  though  an  enthu- 
siastic admirer  of  Bach — as  who,  indeed,  will  not  be 
that  knows  him? — ^is  no  blind  partisan;  and  his 
criticisms  are  the  more  valuable  Inasmuch  »»  they 
are  not  only  appreciative  but  discriminating. 

In  our  notice  of  this  truly  monumental  book  we 
have  dwelt  chiefiy  upon  Its  more  strictly  musical 
aspect  We  might  speak  at  length  on  the  personal 
character  of  Bach,  the  simple-minded  piety  which 
exerted  so  large  an  Infiuence  on  the  style  of  his  sa- 
cred works ;  or  we  might  enlarge  on  his  pre-emi- 
nence as  a  performer.  To  both  these  points  his  bl« 
ographer  does  full  justice ;  but  for  them  we  must 
refer  readers  to  the  book  itself,  and  will  conclude  by 
recommending  it  most  warmly,  and  expressing  our 
best  wishes  for  its  speedy  completion.— ZondL  Mu», 
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For  Dwigbt's  Journal  of  Music. 

The  HeaTenly  Mnfio. 

(A  Fable,  from  tlie  Oermaa  of  Biohabd  LsA.in>KB.) 
In  the  days  of  the  Oolden  Age,  when  the  angels 
and  the  peasaut  children  played  together,  the  gates 
of  heaven  used  to  stand  wide  open,  so  that  its  gold- 
en light  ftll  down  upon  the  earth  like  rain.  Men 
looked  from  the  earth  straight  up  into  the  open 
heaven;  there  they  saw  the  holy  ones  walking 
about  among  the  stars;  and  men  looked  up  and 
bowed  to  them,  and  they  smiled  down  In  return. 
But  most  beautiful  of  all  was  the  wonderful  music 
which  was  heard  coming  out  of  heaven.  The  good 
Ood,  himself,  had  written  out  the  notes,  and  thou- 
sands of  angels,  with  violins,  cymbals,  and  trum- 
pets, were  the  musicians.  When  they  began  to 
play,  everything  on  the  earth,  below,  became  quite 
still.  The  wind  ceased  blowing — and  the  water  In 
the  sea  and  in  the  rivers  stopped  flowing,  and  the 
people  looked  at  each  other  and,  silently,  took  one 
another  by  the  hand.  They  felt  such  happiness 
while  listening,  that  it  cannot  even  be  described  to 
our  poor  hearts  to-day. 

So  it  was  at  that  time.  But  this  did  not  last  long ; 
for,  one  day,  Gk>d  commanded  the  gates  of  heaven 
to  be  shut, — and  said  to  the  angels :  "  Let  there  be 
no  more  music ;  for  I  am  sad  !"    Then  were  the  an- 
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gels  also  sorrowful  and  seated  themselves,  with 
their  music-books,  each  on  a  cloud,  and  with  their 
little  golden  scissors  out  up  the  leaves  of  music  In- 
to many  separate  pieces ;  these  they  let  float  down 
upon  the  earth.  Here  they  were  taken  up  by  the 
wind  and  wafted  like  snow-flakes  over  mountain  and 
valley  anc*  scattered  through  all  the  world.  And 
the  children  of  men  caught  each  one  a  piece,  some 
a  large  one-— and  others  a  small  one ;  this,  they  put 
carefully  away,  and  treasured  it  greatly,  for  it  was 
indeed  a  part  of  the  heavenly  music  which  had 
sounded  so  beautifully.  But,  after  a  while,  they  all 
began  to  quarrel  and  dispute  together,  because  each 
one  believed  the  piece  which  he  had  found,  to  be 
the  best  of  all ;  and,  at  last,  each  one  declared,  that 
what  he  had,  was  the  real  heavenly  Muslo— and 
those  portions  which  the  others  possessed,  were  all 
unreal  and  false.  Whoever  wished  to  appear  par- 
ticularly wise — and  there  were  many— >put  notes  of 
his  own  before  and  after  the  heavenly  ones,  and 
Imagined  he  had  done  something  really  quite  won- 
derful. 

One  whistled  A — and  another  sang  B ;  one  played 
in  Major  and  another  in  Minor.  No  one,  however, 
could  understand  his  neighbor.  In  short,  it  was  all 
a  noise,  like  that  at  the  Tower  of  Babel. — And  so 
It  is  even  now  I 

When,  however,  the  last  day  shall  come  and  the 
stars  Ml  down  to  the  eartr,  and  the  sun  into  the 
sea,  and  men  crowd  about  the  doors  of  heaven  like 
children  round  a  Christmas  tree,  then,  will  the  good 
God  command  his  angels  to  gather  again  all  the 
pieces  of  his  heavenly  music-book — the  large  and 
the  small — and  even  the  tiniest  of  all,  on  which  but 
a  single  note  Is  written. 

The  angels  will  fSuten  them  all  together  again — 
the  gates  will  fly  open — and  the  heavenly  music 
peal  forth  anew,  quite  as  heartfelt  as  before.  Then 
will  the  children  of  men  stand  and  listen,  wonder- 
ing and  ashamed,  while  one  says  to  the  other: 
*.'  Yon  had  this  1  and  I  had  that  1  But  now  that  it 
is  all  put  together  again  and  in  the  right  place,  it 
sounds  quite  different  and  O,  how  grand  and 
gloriotts  I  "—Yes,  Yea  I  So  it  will  be.  You  may 
be  sure  of  it 

The  Art  of  ConduoUng, 

The  following  is  the  text  of  a  paper  read  at  the 
Christmas  Convention  of  the  Tonic  Sol-fk  College, 
by  Mr.  G.  C.  T.  Parsons,  of  Birniogham  :— 


A  Cnndndior  ts  a  neeesMttjf,  Both  cn«>t<om  and .  the 
size  of  our  modern  choirs,  render  him  such.  In  the 
days  of  glees  and  madrigals,  a  conductor  was  hard- 
ly recoflrnized:  for  beyond  the  "  leader  **-^himself 
one  of  the  company,  who  effected  the  "  lead  off" 
and  then  took  his  own  part — the  singers  had  but 
little  guidance,  save  their  own  knowledge  and  in- 
stincta.  Very  pleasant  must  have  been  the  feeling 
that  they  were  subject  to  the  stick  of  no  arbitrary 
taskmaster,  but  were  free  to  trip  over  lightsome 
passages,  or  linger  and  dwell  on  sweet  swelling 
sounds  at  will ;  or  In  their  turn,  to  retire  Into  the 
quiet  shade,  as  other  "  parts  "  danced  out  Into  the 
sunliflrht  Compared  with  the  old  flrlees,  our  mod- 
em chorus  is  often  dolefully  mechanical.  But  with 
a  large  choir  there  must  be  some  centre  of  sbsolute 
authority— one  whose  "  reading"  of  the  music  shall 
be  law— ^noe  out  of  a  hundred  singers  Uiere  will 
probably  be  as  many  different  ideas  of  the  beautiful, 
and  indeed  even  If  they  w€r«  agreed,  few  would  be 
able  to  h<«r  or  appreciate  the  mnsio  c^  any  "  part " 
save  their  own.  Therefore,  in  a  ohoms  of  any 
dimensions,  a  conductor  must  be  reckoned  a  necasr 
■itj^ 

He  tt,  hKnseper,  naeenory/or  n$e,  wiUfor  wnumMni, 
Few  conductors  are  as  useful  as  they  might  be ;  and 
still  fewer  are  as  ornamental  as  they  think  they  are. 
Some,  throufl:h  a  nervous  self  depreciation,  lose 
much  of  usual  confidence ;  while  others,  through  an 
excess  of  conceit,  deliberately  sacrifice  useful  deci- 
sion to  graceful  ornamentation.  It  would  be  a  great 
benefit  if— by  bring  hidden  from  the  audience,  and 
visible  only  to  his  choir — ^the  nervous  conductor 
could  concentrate  on  the  work  in  hand  the  thouiB:hts 
that  will  be  busy  with  apprehensions  as  to  his  ap- 
pearance and  deportment;  and  if  In  like  manner 
the  conceited  conductor  could  be  deprived  of  this 
opportunity  af  gratlfyinir  his  conceit  to  the  sndl- 
ence  the  aiivantaffe  would  be  equally  great  Cus- 
tom has  rendered  bearable  the  s^^ht  of  a  man  with 
his  back  turned  upon  his  patrons — ^bearable,  because 
looked  upon  as  a  necessity— but  the  dumb  gymnas- 
tics which  he  must  exhibit  and  the  meaninsrless  an- 
tics which  he  sometimes  does  exhibit,  must  in  a  less 
or  greater  degree  prove  distracting  to  any  audience. 
Wagner  has,  on  tne  same  principle,  hidden  away 
not  only  the  conductor  but  also  oand,  recognising 
thereby,  that  the  display  of  any  adjunct  which  does 
not  by  Its  display,  strengthen  the  effect  of  the  mu- 
sic, acts  but  as  a  weakening  and  disturbing  element 

7%$  eonduielU>r  pwH  begin  to  he  uaeful  before  the 
per/ormanee.  Although  not  necessarily  the  teacher 
of  the  choir,  and  therefore  not  wholly  responsible 
for  the  correct  rendering  of  the  music,  he  is  a  vent- 
uresome man  who  will  conduct  a  public  perform- 
ance without  having  had  at  least  one  preliminary 
rehearsal ;  for  the  success  of  the  singinsr  depends  in 
g^at  part  on  a  complete  understanding  between 
choir  and  conductor,  and  on  a  hearty  recoflrnitlon  of 
their  mutual  obligations.  The  first  aim  of  the  con- 
ductor should  therefore  be,  to  gain  the  goodwill  and. 
confidence  of  his  singers ;  since,  lacking  either  of 
these,  his  Instructions  are  certain  to  be  more  or  less 
disregarded.  Happily,  if  a  man  be  but  kindly  and 
courteous,  believing  that  his  singers  wish  to  do  well 
and  helping  them  accordingly,  he  may  safely  count 
on  their  goodwill.  And  if  he  be  but  master  of  his 
work,  he  may  be  equally  sure  of  respect  A  can- 
tankerous or  inefliment  leader  oan  hardly  be  ex-' 
peeted  to  have  contented  or  respectful  followers.  In 
order  to  become  a  master  of  his  work,  the  conduc- 
tor should  be  able  to  "  beat "  plain  time  correctly 
and  distinctly,  to  appreciate  the  desires  of  the  com- 
poser, and  to  impart  those  desires  to  his  singers. 
The  first  point  (that  of  beating  time)  sithough  ap- 
parently the  simplest,  is  the  most  neglected  by  con- 
dnctors  generally.  Outside  regimental  bands,  how 
seldom  a  definite  beat  is  seen  f  The  military  band- 
master keeps  his  head  dear,  his  eye  sharp,  and  his 
hand  steady.  His  strokes  are  short  decided,  and 
plain.  His  men  know  to  a  quarter  beat  where  be 
IS,  where  they  ought  to  be,  and  where  the  style  of 
beating  very  greatly  helps  them  to  be.  The  or- 
chestral or  choral  conductor  often  waves,  flourishes, 
switches,  or  drain  his  bAton  along.  He  has  not 
undergone  the  drill  which  the  bandmaster  has  had 
to  undergo,  and  has  not  therefbre  acquired  such  a 
control  over  hand,  wrist,  and  arm.  Yet  neat  beat- 
ing is  ona  of  the  greatest  helps  to  neat  singing ; 
and  unless  a  man  wfll  submit  to  careful  self-drill  In 
this  mechanical  action — ^unless  he  will  exercise  him- 
self in  keeping  the  beats  of  a  mathematically  exact 
and  regular  tune— In  beating  from  the  wriat^-^rom 
the  ellMw— from  the  shoulder;  in  long  beats — ^in 
short  beats:  in  slow  time— In  quick  time— In  mod- 
erate time:  unless  be  obtain  by  this  practice  a 
thorough  control  over  the  bAton,  he  misses  one  of 
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the  best  meaDS  of  bein^  helpful  to  hfs  sinf^^ra, 
and  one  of  the  essentials  of  *  really  good  con- 
ductor. 

In  order  to  appreciate  the  desires  of  the  compo- 
ser, a  carefbl  Ptndy  of  the  score  Is  necessary.  Here 
a  knowledge  of  Harmony,  of  Musical  Form,  and  of 
Composition  proves  yery  helpful,  and  adds  much  **> 
the  pleasure  of  the  work.  But  the  chief  thiogr  to 
notice  is  that  this  should  always  be  a  preparatory 
work,  undertaken  and  completed  before  meeting 
the  choir.  The  busy  conductor  Is  tempted  to  lesTC 
the  discoTery  of  "  effects "  until  the  actual  rehear- 
sal shall  reveal  them.  But  choirs  do  not  as  a  rule 
create  the  most  valnable  effects  by  intuition  ;  and 
it  is  the  conductor's  business  to  teach  and  obtain 
them ;  yet  if  he  by  preTlons  study  have  not  himself 
discovered  them,  now  can  he  teach  his  singers  to 
do  eo  ?  A  miserable  feeling  oi  incompetency  must 
pervade  all  his  teaching ;  and  the  knowledge  that 
he  is  not  "  master  of  the  situation  "  will  seriously 
effect  his  power  of  controlling  and  guiding  the 
choir. 

Having  realixed  the  effects  Intended  by  the  com- 

Kser,  he  is  prepared  to  besrin  the  rehearsal ;  and 
s  first  to  gauge  the  capacity  of  the  singers.  He 
will  very  soon  discover  how  much  they  are  capable 
of  receiving  and  reproducing ;  and  should  it  prove 
that  he  has  planned  too  many  niceties  of  effect,  he 
will  do  wisely  to  .discard  all  the  more  subtle  and 
difficult  ones,  and  in  the  time  thus  saved  get  a  few 
good  telling  points  well  done.  This  will  be  more 
satisfactory  to  everybody  than  having  the  whole 
number  scrambled  at.  It  is  some  comfort  at  such 
times  to  remefliber  that  our  audiences  are  not  usu- 
ally so  musical  as  they  appear  to  be,  and  are  quite 
satisfied  with  one  or  two  broad  and  unmistakable 
effects. 

He  has  now  to  impart  to  bis  singers  the  Ideas 
which  he  has  formed  of  the  coniposer^s  desires. 
This  will  call  for  ready  wit  on  his  part,  and  a  quick 
attention  on  the  part  of  the  choir.  Tlie  wit  he  mav 
obtain  by  practice  and  perseverance  combined  with 
thoughtral  observation.  The  attention  is  a  conse- 
quence of  the  wit.  A  disorderly  choir  argues  a 
poor  choir  masters-one  not  up  to  his  work.  Some 
effects  can  be  shown  by.  "  expression  marks.**  The 
use  by  the  choir  of  lead  pencils  will — subject  to  re- 
minders by  the  conductor — secure  these.  But  oth 
er  forms  of  enression  need  realizing-  before  Uiey 
can  be  producea.  Thus,  in  rehearsing  *'  St.  Peter" 
for  one  of  the  Birmingham  Festivals,  Sir  Julius 
Benedict  found  that  some  part  of  the  chorus  work 
was  being  sung  in  too  rough  and  work-a-day  a  st^^le. 
But  on  his  reminding  the  choir  that  '*  the  people  on 
the  shores  of  Galilee  were  a  quiet  sort  of  people  "  he 
obtained  the  peacefkil.  quiet  effect  he  wanted.  A 
conduct4>r  need  not  talk  much.  A  word,  a  short 
simile,  or  a  proverb,  will  often  guide  the  thoughts 
of  the  singers  much  better  than  a  long  description  ; 
and  if  he  can  use  this  method  of  getting  the  expres- 
sion, the  singing  will  be  more  reiu  and  spontaneous, 
and  less  mechanical. 

The  use  of  a  code  of  signals,  if  well  understood  by 
both  choir  and  conductor,  will  prove  helpful  as  re- 
minders of  style  and  expression.  Such  as,  an  open- 
ing or  closing  of  the  hand,  for  cre$eewh  and  cfimtnw- 
efido  ;  a  pointing  upwards,  to  correct  flatness :  and 
downwards  to  correct  sharp  singing :  a  fillip  of  the 
finger,  for  a  light,  lifting  style:  and  so  on.  The  Im- 
portant point  is  a  perfect  agreement  between  choir 
and  conductor  as  to  their  meaning.  Therefore  the 
fewer  the  signals  are  and  the  more  suggestive  In 
themselves,  the  more  useful  are  they  likely  to  proye. 
The  right  hand  also  may  give  general  directions  as 
to  style  and  e&pression  oy  the  length  and  weight  of 
its  beats— HMire  being  taken  however  that  the  dis- 
tinctness of  the  time-strokes  be  not  blurred  by  un- 
due length  or  shortness.  Indeed  on  the  strength  or 
languor  of  the  action,  a  great  deal  of  the  brightness 
or  dulnesa  of  the  singing  depends.  Lasy  bMting 
will  never  procure  vigorous  response :  but  an  ani- 
mated and  energetic  style  will  often  enliven  and 
stir  up  sleepy  singers.  ForU,  piano,  gtaccaio,  Uffolo, 
energetic  or  quiet  styles  of  singing  may  each  be 
suggested  by  a  different  style  of  beat,  and  if  careful- 
ly done,  without  disturbing  the  symmetry  of  the 
measure.  Some  conductors  entirely  disregard  this 
ready  help,  and  others — by  far  the  larger  number 
—overuse,  or  carelessly  use  it :  their  choirs  in  each 
case  suffering  thereby.  Thus  In  one  of  the  large 
choral  societies  of  the  Midlands,  the  ringers  have 
sometimes  been  actually  thrown  out  by  the  erratic 
style  of  their  conductor's  beating,  but  have  probably 
ha<l  the  blame  saddled  upon  themselyea  in  the  next 
newspaper  criticism,  their  conductor  having  (so  the 
report  would  probably  finish)  "  conducted  through- 
out witli  commendable  skill  and  energy.**    Compos- 


ers ha%  e  not  unfrequently  seriously  endsngered  the 
first  productions  of  their  works»  by  undertaking  to 
conduct  them,  without  haying  the  previous  experi- 
ence to  enable  them  to  do  so  helpfully.  A  conduc- 
tor who  does  not  help,  hinders 

Having  thus  settled  musical  preliminaries  (other 
arrangements  belonir  properly  to  a  management 
committee ;  and  If  left  to  the  conductor,  only  serve 
to  fluster  and  embarrass  him),  he  has  now  to 
think— 

How  h£  eon  he  moA  u»efid  during  the  perftrmanM. 
Since,  under  the  present  system,  the  conductor  is 
visible  to  the  audience,  he  becomes  in  his  own  per- 
son a  representative  of  the  choir  or  society  by  which 
he  Is  engaged.     There  being  no  chairman,  he  be- 
comes the  centre,  on  which  both  choir  and  audience 
depend ;  for  their  sakes,  therefore,  he  should  be.  In 
dress  and  action,  quiet  and  gentlemanly.    The  man 
who  swells  with  conscious  importance,  and  accom- 
paniea  the  introductory  bow  with  an  oily  smile  of 
self-satisfaction,  not  only  fails  to  win  the  favor  of 
the  audience,  but  distinctly  prejudices  them  against 
himself  aud  the  choir.    A  quiet,  business-like  man- 
ner will  always  command  respect.    In  turning  to 
wards  his  ringers,  the  conductor  may  well  answer 
their  greetings  with  a  pleasant  smile — for  they  meet 
as  old  friends,  and  some  being  fidgetty  and  nervous, 
perhaps  think  their  conductor  is  also';  his  pleasant 
glance  will  reassure  them.    A  quiet  look  round  the 
orchestrs  will  encourage  him — ^for  he  will  see  the 
eager,  expectant  look  of  some  faces,  and  the  easy 
self-possession  of  others.     He  will  hIso  get  accus- 
tomed to  the  positioHH  of  the  different  parts,  and  to 
his  own  position  in  front.    The  survey  completed, 
let  him  make  up  his  mind^^specially  if  he  feel  ner- 
vous— to  move  deliberately  and  slowly,  and  to  care- 
fully ayoid  hurry,  in  any  shape  or  form.     This  self- 
srovernment  will,  in  itself,  go  far  towards  removing 
his  nervousness,   and  preserving    the  choir  from 
flurry,  or  undue  excitement.     Let  him  take  time  in 
signalling  the  "  stand  up.**  in  giving  "  the  key,"  in 
taking  the  "  tuning  chord,"  nor  admit  of  a  start,  un- 
til all  are  waiting  and  watching.    Once  started,  he 
must  be— not  merely  a  live  metronome— but  a  goy- 
erning  and  stimulating  power  to  the  singers.    He 
can  be  this  without  being  frantic.    The  audience 
need  know  but  little  of  it;  fer   varying  expression 
of  face,  with  the  modifications  of  the  time-stroke  and 
the  sisrnals  before  referred  to,  will  do  nearly  all  that 
is  needed  quietly  and  unostentatiously.     Nor  should 
these  signals  be  overdone.      A  conductor  who  is 
always  signalling,  signals  to  no  purpose ; — "  Famil- 
iarity breeds  contempt."    Sometimes,  however,  the 
choir  is  not  up  to  its  work. '  Then,  the  unfortunate 
conductor  has  not  only  to  encourage  and  sustain 
them,  but  also  to  conceal  their  defects  from  the  au- 
dience, as  far  as  possible.    Helps  are  here  admissi- 
ble, which  the  extremity  of  the  case  alone  justifies 
—such  as  beating  rhythmically  to  separate  parts, 
or  even  singing  out  any  "  lead  "  which  may  have 
been  missed  by  the  ringers.     At  a  recent  choral 
performance,  the  contraltos  had  in  the  middle  of  a 
piece  an  awkward  '*  lead  off^  on  a  change  of  key ; 
they  failed  at  the  moment  to  catch  Uie  right  note, 
ana  led  off  in  the  original  key.     Having  sung  three 
or  four  measures  without  correction,  the  basses,  as 
a  consequence,  missed  their  entry  also ;  and  a  gen- 
eral scramble  ensued.     All  of  which  might  have 
been  ayoided,  had  the  conductor  promptly  given  the 
contraltos  their  correct  note,  when  they  first  failed. 
Toung  choirs,  especially,  are  constantty  subject  to 
slips  of  this  sort — through  nervousness,  or  other 
causes ;  and  many  disasters  might  be  prevented  by 
a  judicious  audible  correction  from  the  conductor. 
Care  should  be  taken  to  protect  the  reputation  of 
the  choir  in  this,  as  in  all  other  cases ;  and,  there- 
fore,  not  to  correct  the  tenors  in  a  bass  yoice,  or  the 
sopranos  in  a  tenor  voice ;  the  correction  should  al- 
ways be  made  in  the  same  octave  and  register  of 
voice  in  which  the  failing  part  should  have  sung. 
At  such  times,  more  than  any,  presence  of  mind  is 
of  the  utmost  value.    There  are  conductors— mem- 
bers of  the  Tonic  Sol-fa  College— who  seem  perfect- 
ly to  revel  and  delight  in  getting  choirs  out  of  diffi- 
culties into  which  thev  have  plunged  themselves ; 
they  do  pull  them  through,  somehow — but  how, 
seems  a  mystery  to  ringers,  and  every  one,  save  to 
the  conductor,  and  he  seems  amused.    Such  men 
are  to  be  envied,  for  their  own  easy  confidence,  and 
the  power  they  have  of  making  their  singers  confi- 
dent   At  the  same  time,  any  unnecessary  interfer- 
ence on  the  part  of  the  conductor,  and  especially 
such  as  would  tend  to  bring  himself  prominently 
forward,  should  be  carefully  avoided— choir  and  au- 
dience alike  resent  it.     Some  time  ago,  at  a  Tonic 
Sol-fa  performance,  a  humorous  part-song  was  giv- 
en, the  choir  singing  right  well,  and  heartily ;  but 


such  were  the  grimaces  and  contortions  of  the  con- 
ductor that  the  audience  noticed  him  rather  than 
his  ringers ;  and,  indeed,  the  presiding  alderman 
said  at  the  close  of  the  piece  that  he  had  found  most 
fun  in  watching  the  conductor.  At  one  of  the  pro- 
vincial performances  by  the  band  of  the  Coldstream 
Guards,  a  march  written  for  the  occasion  was  intro- 
duced, and  of  course  the  composer  was  asked  to 
conduct ;  this  composer  was  a  little  man— and  a 
"  fussy  *'  little  man — and,  being  naturally  anxious 
for  the  success  of  his  march,  and  not  accustomed  to 
such  inexperienced  (?)  players,  he  felt  it  desirable  to 
look  after  and  coach  up  each  set  of  instruments  sep- 
arately ;  and  so,  having  put  the  conductor's  desk  on 
one  side,  and  thus  cleared  the  ground,  he  com- 
menced— and  continued  through  the  performance — 
a  series  of  solo  msrches  and  countermarches,  now 
beating  at  this  ride  of  the  orchestra  now  at  that 
ride,  and  anon — as  the  magnificence  of  his  concep- 
tions dawned  upon  him — -micking,  with  head  aloft, 
dansrerously  near  to  the  front  edge.  Doubtless  the 
"  Coldatreams "  played  his  music  well,  notwith- 
standing their  amusement ;  but  report  says  of  the 
audience,  that  they  were  throufirhout  so  concerned 
for  the  little  man  himself,  that  his  music  passed  al- 
most unnoticed.  Both  oimdnctors  meant  well; 
but  each,  more  or  less,  defeated  his  own  inten- 
tions. 

There  is  another  thing  of  which  a  conductor 
should  not  lo^  right  during  the  performance,  and 
thac  Is,  that  choirs  will  only  sing  brightly  and  welt 
as  long  as  they  feel  brisrht  and  cheerful.  Hence,  he 
will  not  only  correct  their  faults  as  pleasantly  as 
possible — but  will  notice,  and  let  them  see  that  he 
notices,  their  excellencies.  "Prevention  is  better 
than  cure,"  and  a  timely  smile  may  prevent  bad 
singing,  which  a  frown  will  not  be  able  to  cure.  If 
one  piece  or  chorus  has  been  well  sung,  a  bright 
look  or  approving  nod  will  help  on  the  next. 

Having  been  helpful,  as  far  as  possible,  during  the 
performance,  the  conductor's  work  has  yet  to  be 
completed ;  for— 

He  matf  ttiU  be  ueefnl  afUr  the  eoneeri.  The  pieces 
have  all  been  sung  with  more  or  less  success ;  the 
audience  has  passed  its  yerdict,  and,  as  far  as  the 
public  Is  concerned,  the  concert  is  over  and  done 
with :  but,  by  both  sinsrers  and  conductor  there  are 
lessons  to  be  learnt,  and  morals  to  be  drawn ;  and 
the  whole  affiiir  will  be  incomplete  to  them,  unless 
there  can  be  an  opportunity  afforded  for  mutual 
congratulations  and  fault-findings.  Meantime,  the 
conductor  should  try  to  discoyer  the  reason  of  any 
defects  which  may  have  been  manifested  during  the 
performance,  and  how  best  to  obviate  them  in  fut- 
ure. Some  may  be  due  to  a  bad  arrangement  of 
the  programme^ this  lies  at  his  own  door.  Oth- 
ers are  owing  to  faults  in  the  general  arrangements 
— this  belongs  specially  to  the  roanasfement  com- 
mittee. Th^  there  are  the  failures  or  hes<*tments 
of  the  singers  themselves ;  insubordination  and  vio- 
lence, or  sloth  and  sleepiness.  He  may  find  some 
difficulty  in  telling  the  sopranos  tliat  they  screanxnl, 
or  the  tenors  that  they  shouted,  without  mortally 
offending  them  ;  and  the  fact  that  the  basses  almost 
ruined  the  effect  of  one  piece  by  their  self-satisfied 
roaring,  will  require  to  be  broken  to  them  very 
gently— for  basses  are  subject  to  most  tender  sus- 
ceptibilities in  yocal,  as  in  other  matters.  Yet  it  is 
necessary,  for  the  sake  of  the  singers  themselves, 
aqd  in  view  of  future  performances,  that  these 
things  should  be  understood  and  realized  by  them  ; 
and  the  art  of  the  conductor  will  be  shown  in  the 
honest,  but  pleasant  and  encouraging  way  in  which 
the  criticism  is  made.  This  done,  and  the  points  of 
excellence  in  the  singing  having  been  freely  com- 
mended by  the  conductor, — it  only  remains  for  the 
ladies  to  ventilate  their  toilet  and  cloak-room  ^iri^^r- . 
anoes ;  for  the  gentlemen  to  pull  to  pieces  the  ar- 
rangements of  the  management  committee ;  for  the 
management  committee  to  upbraid  the  ladies  and 
gentlemen  for  not  selling  more  tickets ;  for  a  gener- 
al exchange  of  chaff,  and  congrmtulations ;  for  the 
singing  of  the  best  concert  pieces ;  for  pretty  speech- 
es, and  votes  of  thanks  all  round.  And  the  work  of 
the  conductor  may  be  said  to  have  closed ;  for  he 
has  been  useful  before^  dnriw/,  and  afler  the  perform- 
ances.—7<mt>  8U-Fa  Reporter, 


^^ 


Hmefi  ""  Bong  of  Yietory." 

(From  "  Notes  *'  to  the  Festival  Programme  Book.) 

Ferdinand  Hiller,  ptaalst,  conductor,  and  composer, 
one  of  the  most  gifted  and  accomplished  musical  char* 
ncters  and  masters  of  our  day,  was  born  at  Frankfort- 
on-the-Maln,  on  the  24th  of  Octol>er,  1811,  and  is  ooom- 
quently  in  bis  CCth  year.    While  still  a  child,  he  exhibited 
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%  xmnMfcaUle  talent  for  mii«ie»  a&d  bis  ptfaBts,  wMlUiy 
and  eoltiyftted  Uraelitei,  gave  him  every  f  acUltj  tor  its 
development.  At  tbe  age  of  seven  he  began  the  stody 
of  the  piano-forte  under  a  soond  and  able  teacher,  Hof- 
manna  who  made  it  a  ohief  aim  to  form  his  taste  npon 
good  modelSy— the  sonataSf  eto.,  of  Mosart  and  Beetho- 
ven. After  a  eoaple  of  srears  he  passed  into  the  bands  of 
Aloyi  Behmitt,  who  made  him  also  practise  Sebastian 
Bach.  In  his  tenth  year  he  made  Ids  first  public  appear- 
ance in  his  native  town,  and  played  one  of  Mosarfs  Con- 
certos. He  stndled  harmony  and  connterpolnt  with 
Tollweiler.  HIb  first  attempts  at  composition  date  back 
to  his  tenth  year;  in  his  twelfth  and  thirteenth  he  oom- 
poeed  a  great  deal  and  in  many  kinds. 

In  his  fourteenth  year  he  went  to  Weimar  to  study  with 
Hummel,  and  while  there  was  kindly  and  encouragingly 
noticed  hj  the  poet  Ooethe,  tor  whom  he  felt  the  great- 
est childlike  reverence.  In  tbe  two  short  years  at  Wei- 
mar he  mastered  all  the  piano  works  of  Hummtf ,  and 
wrote  himself  an  enormous  quantity  of  sonatas,  songs, 
string  quartets,  etc.  He  also  began  to  compose  for  or- 
chestra. An  overture  of  bis,  with  entr'aeie;  to  Schiller's 
**  Maria  Stuart,*'  was  performed  in  the  theatre.  In  1837, 
he  passed  some  weeks  in  Vienna,  where  he  saw  and 
spoke  with  Beethoven,  then  lying  on  his  death-bed,  and 
where  he  published  his  Op.  1,  a  quartet  for  piano  and 
strings.  The  subsequent  fertility  of  the  young  compos- 
er is  shown  by  the  fact  that  his  '*  Song  of  Victory,*'  to 
be  given  in  the  present  Festival,  bears  the  opus  number 
151.  On  the  completion  of  his  musical  apprenticesbip, 
HUler  spent  seven  years  in  Paris  (1829  to  1896),  where  he 
devoted  htanself  chlefiy  to  classical  music,  especially  to 
the  study  of  Bach  and  Beethoven,  and  gave  numerous 
concerts.  There  his  house  became  a  ■oeial  centre  of  ar- 
tisti  like  Cheroblni,  Bossini,  Chopin  (of  whom  he  was 
one  of  the  first  friends  and  appreclators  during  his  exile 
there),  Lisst,  Berlios,  and  others;  with  Mendelssohn  he 
had  been  always  intimate. 

In  the  winter  of  1838-S7,  returning  to  his  native  town, 
he  was  appointed  director  of  the  Frankfort  Cedlien  Ver- 
ein.  His  next  move  was  to  Milan,  where  his  successful 
opera  of  **  Bomilde  '*  was  produced.  The  winter  of  1899- 
40  found  him  at  Leipsic,  where  he  produced  his  oratorio 
"Tbe  Destruction  of  Jerusalem,"  which  deservedly 
ranks  as  one  of  his  best  and  most  successful  works.  Re- 
turning to  Italy,  he  married  there  in  the  summer  of  1841, 
since  which  time  he  has  lived  in  turn  at  Dresden,  Frank- 
fort, and  Leipsic,  in  which  latter  town  he  directed  the 
famous  Oewsndhaus  Concerts,  in  the  winter  of  1843-M. 
Dr.  HiUer  afterwards  spent  four  years  in  Dresden,  where 
he  brought  out  his  two  operas,  «Der  Traum  in  der 
Cbristnaobt  **  (The  Dream  in  the  Night  of  the  Nativity), 
in  1844,  and  "  Coradln  der  letste  Hohenstauf en  *'  (Corad- 
in,  the  last  Rose  of  the  Hohenstaufen),  in  1817.  In  the 
same  year  he  accepted  the  office  of  music  director  at 
DUsseldorf ,  where  he  remained  three  years,  removing 
thence,  in  1850,  to  Cologne,  where  he  was  invited  to  un- 
dertake the  office  of  Capellmeister.  Here  the  already 
existing  Concert  Institute  flourished  greatly  under  his 
vigorous  management,  where,  also,  he  founded  the  Rhen- 
ish Music  School.  In  the  year  of  1861-6S  he  vrent  to 
Paris,  where  he  directed  the  Italian  Opera.  He  paseed 
the  following  spring  in  London,  and  returned  in  Novem- 
ber of  the  same  year  to  Cologne,  where  he  has  since  con- 
stantly resided,  with  the  exception  of  occasional  Jour- 
neys, of  which  the  last  was  to  Russia. 

Of  bis  numerous  compositions,  the  most  notable,  be- 
sides those  incidentally  mentioned  above,  are  his  various 
collections  of  songs,— especially  the  *'  drei  Bilcher  neue 
Cto8gnge,'*~s(ftne  piano-forte  sonatas,  two  concertos  for 
the  same  instrument,  several  excellent  studies  for  the 
violin  and  piano,  impromptus,  rhythmical  studies,  an 
operetta  without  words,  d  gmain  maint ;  and,  of  vocal 
pieces  for  solo,  chorus,  and  orchestra,  the  **  Qesang  der 
Oelster  ttber  dem  Wasser  **  (Song  of  the  Spirits  above 
the  Water),  and  "  O  welnt  urn  sie  **  (Oh,  weep  for  her), 
after  Byron;  "The  Night  of  the  Nativity,**  "Heloise," 
the  '*  Loreley,"  "  Night,*'  **  The  Morning  of  Palm  Sun- 
day,** the  '<  93rd  Psalm,**  and  *«  Whitsuntide,"  may  be 
cited  as  the  most  Important.  His  great  choral  works 
are  "The  Destruction  of  Jerusalem,**  already  mentioned, 
and  the  oratorios  '*  Ver  Sacrum*'  and  *'  Saul:"  the  op- 
era *' Die  Katakomben  "  (The  Catacombs),  and  his  Ori- 
ental dramatic  cantata,  «  Nala  and  DamayantI  '*  (op. 
150).  Among  his  Instrumental  compositions  his  Sympho- 
ny in  B  flat  is  particularly  admired. 

Hiller  Is  a  man  of  rare  intellectual  culture  and  resour- 
ces, and  one  of  the  most  distinguished  in  the  field  of  mu- 
sical literature  and  criticism,  ue  is  a  charming  writer, 
and  lends  all  his  influence  to  the  side  of  what  is  pure 
and  high  and  earnest  In  his  art.  All  he  writes  is  at  once 
genial,  entertaining,  and  instructive.  His  criticisms, 
which  frequently  appear  in  the  ■*  Cologne  Journal,"  are 
always  valuable :  his  reminiscences  of  "  Chlt-Cbat  with 
Rossini  **  are  delightful.  Many  of  his  occaalonal  essays 
and  critiques  have  been  publi»ned  in  volumes,  under  the 
titles,  **  Aus  dem  Tonleben  uns«rer  Zelt  *'  (Out  of  the 
Tone-Life  of  our  Times),  and  **  Musical  and  Personal.*' 


His  last  book,  full  of  interest,  published  a  tow  months 
ago,  bears  the  title  of  **  Briefe  an  eine  Ungenannte " 
(Letters  to  a  Nameless  Lady.) 

The  <*  Song  of  Victory  >*  is  a  sacred  cantata,  a  psalm  of 
Joy  and  grantude,  composed  after  the  conclusion  of  the 
Fnmco^German  war  in  1870.  It  Is  for  soprano  solo,  cho- 
rus, and  full  modem  orchestra ;  it  consists  of  eight  mus- 
ical pieces  or  numbers. 

.  No.  1  Is  a  strong  and  jubilant  chorus,  which  reveren- 
tially sets  forth  the  ground  for  tbe  reloicing  in  a  short, 
slow  introduction,  in  bold  chords,  <*  The  Lord  great  won- 
ders for  us  bath  wrought  **  (In  C  major,  8  4  measure).  At 
the  words,  **  Slug  ana  be  joyAil,"  tbe  movement  grows 
more  animated^  and  changes  to  a  fiery  sUegre,  in  4-4,  at 
"Mighty  is  our  God,"  very  effectively  and  brilliantly 
wrought  out,  but  subdued  for  a  time  to  an  impressive 
pianissimo  at  the  thought,**  There  is  none  that  search- 
eth  or  understandeth.*' 

2.  Treble  solo,  with  chorus,  <* Praise,  O  Jerusalem" 
(adagio,  A  fiat).  The  solo  is  very  modem  in  the  wide, 
stranee  intervals  and  the  declamatory  character  of  its 
melooy,  as  well  as  in  the  peculiar  rhythmical  divisions 
of  the  accompaniment;  it  Is  one  to  task  a  voice  of  great 
powers. 

3.  Choras,  "  The  heathen  are  fallen  In  the  pit "  (an- 
dante con  moto,  in  F  minor,  changing  to  F  major,  B  flat 
minor,  and  ending  In  F  major).  This  Is  the  most  elabo- 
rate, original,  andgraphic  number  in  the  work.  Stranee 
and  almost  unc^uw  in  Its  wild,  chant-like  opening,  it 

»ha8  a  certain  terrible  fascination  in  the  bold  and  restless 
modulation  and  the  relentless  unsweep  of  its  rehearsal 
of  the  terrors  and  the  triumphs  of  war. 

4.  A  short  treble  solo,  "See,  it  is  written  in  tbe  book.** 
Snatches  of  mournful  recitative,  the  melancholy  prelude 
to  tbe  lamentation  over  the  fallen  and  the  lesson  df  af- 
fliction. 

5.  Treble  solo,  with  choras  of  flrst  and  second  treble 
and  alto  voices,  "  He  in  tears  thatsowetb,  reapeth  a  joy- 
ful harvest  **  (andante  espres«ivo,  in  A  malor,  3-4).  This 
little  episode  forms  a  gentle  relief  amid  the  more  bois- 
terous choruses  of  victory  and  praise,  which  are  re- 
sumed In 

6.  A  six-part  choras  (sostenuto),  ''Mighty  is  our  Ood." 
With  the  recarrence  of  the  thought  of  tbe  Inscratableness 
of  tbe  divine  judgments,  the  harmony  g^ows  mysterious 
and  awe-inspiring. 

7.  Treble  solo  and  chorus,  **  Praise  ye  the  Lord  **  (al- 
legro, B  flat).  Is  of  a  pleasing,  cheerful  character;  and 
the  final  chorus,  with  solo  (No.  8),  mostly  In  C  major,  de- 
velops Into  a  clearer,  more  triumphant,  festive  strain 
than  any  that  precedes. 


VoeL     Chrifltiiuui  Cantata,  by  Saint-Saeiis. 

(From  "  Notes  "  to  the  Festiva]  Programme  Book.) 

The  name  Camille  Salut-Saiins  has  not  yet  found  its 
way  into  the  biographical  lexicons  of  music;  nor  has  a 
pretty  careful  searoh  through  musical  journals  and  re 
views,  French,  German,  Bngllsh,  yielded  any  considerar 
ble  information  concerning  bis  early  life,  education,  and 
career,  although  his  compositions  (of  the  period  since 
he  suddenly  became  famous  by  winning  the  prize  for  the 
best  cantata,  at  the  Paris  Exposition  In  1887)  have  been 
themes  of  frequent  praise  or  critical  discussion.  We 
have  read  that  he  was  bora  in  Paris  on  the  9tb  of  Octo- 
ber, 1835,  which  makes  him  in  his  forty-second  year.  He 
was  a  pupil  of  the  Conservatoire,  and  has  resided  prin- 
cipally In  Paris  all  his  life,  though  ^ravelling  frequently 
In  (Germany,  where  he  is  highly  esteemed,  having  made 
his  mark  as  a  piano  virtuoso  and  composer  at  Leipsic 
with  one  ot  his  own  concertos,  and  having  been  highly 
honored  at  the  "  Tonkllnstler  "  (Musical  Artists')  meet- 
ing, in  Weimar,  in  1870.  But  he  has  been  longest  and 
chiefly  known  as  the  very  able  organist  at  tbe  Madeleine, 
in  Paris,  a  position  which  he  has  held  for  nearly  fifteen 
years,  and  which  he  has  just  resigned,  to  go  upon  a 
concert  tour  In  South  Germany  and  Switaerland. 

To  be  a  great  organist,  in  any  worthy  sense,  one  must 
acquire  a  mastery  of  counterpoint  and  fugue;  and  this 
young  French  musician  seems  to  have  made  a  deeper 
acquaintance  with  the  consummate  art  and  with  the 
matchless  masterwoiks  of  J.  S.  Bach  than  has  been 
common  with  his  coontiymen.  The  fruits  of  this  study 
appear,  not  only  In  the  singular  union  of  a  certain  sub- 
tile polyphonic  element,  a  capacity  for  thematic  devel- 
opment, with  the  strange  ultra-modem, "  Frenchy,"  and 
sensationa]  originality  of  his  orebestral  works,  but  also 
in  his  transcriptions  for  the  piano-forte  of  various  mov6> 
ments  from  the  violin  sonatas,  the  cantatas,  etc.,  of 
Bach,  some  of  which  have  been  presented  in  this  dty  in 
the  concerts  of  Mr.  B.  J.  Lang. 

Saint-SaSns  seems  to  be  a  prolific  composer  in  nearly 
all  musical  forms,  with  the  exception,  we  believe,  of  op- 
era. The  best  known  are  Ids  original  and  odd  "  Potones 
Bymphoniques  "  fbr  orchestra,  which  seem  to  foUow  in 
the  wake  of  Berlios,  employing  all  the  modem  lustra- 
mental  means  of  heightening  musical,  or  at  any  rate, 
sensational  effect.  The  flrst  three  of  these.  '*  Le  Bonet 
d'Omphale,"  "Phaeton,"  and  the  "Danse  Macabre" 
(Dance  of  the  Dead),  have  become  somewhat  familiar  to 
our  Boston  audiences.  In  a  fourth  woik  of  the  kind, 
produced  at  the  opera  In  Paris  a  year  or  two  ago,  on  the 
subject  of  "  The  Deluge,"  he  employs  a  chorus  and  four 
solo  voices,  with  the  orohestra,  for  his  stupendous  musi- 
cal scene-painting.   He  has  published  three  concertos 


for  piano,  with  orebestra,  which  are  eminently  original 
and  striking,  especially  the  second,  in  O  minor,  which 
has  been  played  here  both  by  Mr.  Lang  and  Madame  Es- 
sipoff;  also  numerous  string  quartets,  trios,  and  all 
forms  of  chamber  music.  His  latest  composition.  Op.  BO, 
now  in  press,  is  a  symphonic  poem  on  '<  The  Tooth  of 
Hercules." 

The  short  Christmas  oratorio  now  to  be  performed, 
**  Ndfl,**  is  comparatively  an  early  work  (Op.  12).  It  ven- 
tures boldly  upon  the  same  ground  with  the  flrst  part  of 
Handel's  "Messiah"  and  the  second  part  of  Bach's 
*<  Christmas  Oratorio,**  with  what  success  each  listener 
may  compare  for  hfanstf  f ,  and  judge.  It  Is  scored  for 
five  solo  voices  and  choras,  with  accompaniment  of  the 
oxohestral  strings  alone,  and  organ,  besides  a  harp  in  a 
sin^e  number.  The  absence  of  the  rcaTorohestral  oboes, 
Bngllsh  horns,  bassoons,  etc,  will  hardly  be  entirely 
made  good  by  reed  stops  of  the  organ  in  the  introducto- 
ry pastoral  symphony  (No.  1),  which  Is  In  tbe  same  lS-8 
measure  vrlth  the  one  above  described,  by  Bar.h,  and 
manifestly  mod^ed  on  It,  however  short  It  may  fall  of 
the  same  deep  inspiration,  the  same  Intrinsic  loveliness  • 
and  sweetness;  and  furthermore,  he  follows  Bach  in  In- 
troducing the  symphony  again  as  prelude  aud  accompan- 
iment to  the  last  quintet  and  chorus,  as  Bach  did  with 
the  closing  choral  of  his  second  part. 

9.  "  There  were  shepherds,"  and  the  announcement 
of  the  angel,  are  in  recitative,  divided  between  tenor,  al- 
to, soprano  and  barytone  solo,  leading  Into  the  flret  short 
choras,  "  Glory,  now,' unto  God  in  the  highest." 

3.  Air  for  meiKO-soprano,  "Firm  in  faith,"  simple  and 
melodious,  with  graceful  accompaniment. 

4.  Tenor  air  and  choras,  "Gk>d  of  all,**  the  air  declam- 
atory. The  accompanying  harmonies  to  the  choras  on 
the  words.  *'  Who  ui>on  the  earth  descended."  have  the 
harshness  of  an  antique,  ecclesiastical  flavor. 

6.  Duet,  "  Blessed,"  between  soprano  and  barytone, 
an  elaborate,  In  part  florid,  pleasing  composition. 

6.  Choras,  "Wherefore  are  the  nations  raging."  is  one 
of  the  most  stirring  and  impressive  numbers.  It  is  in  D 
minor,  a  series  of  short  ^aculations  of  the  voice  parts, 
single  or  united,  very  energetic,  the  strings  keeping  up 
an  independent  offUato  accompaniment,  whilp  the  oncan 
fills  out  the  hsrmony.  Stranedy,  perhaps  explained  by 
the  cathedral  service,  this  bold  and  grsphic  movement 
ends  with  a  change  of  key  and  measure  (B  flat  major, 
3-4),  in  the  ascription,  "As  it  was  in  the  begumlng,"  etc., 
a  gentle  and  melodious  strain. 

7.  Trio,  "Thou  art  from  first  to  last,"  for  tenor,  sopra- 
no, and  barytone.  Here  comes  in  the  harp,  with  airy 
arpeggios,  lending  grace  and  buoyancy  to  one  of  the  fin- 
est pieces  in  the  work. 

8.  An  interesting  quartet  followB, "  Alleluia,"  led  in 
by  the  alto,  which  gives  all  tbe  text,  dwelling  particular- 
ly on  the  words,  <•  And  for  his  poor  and  lowly  hath  he 
mercy; "  then  comes  in  the  barjrtone,  and  Instantlv  the 
two  sopranos,  all  bearing  on  ihe  theme  in  a  rich  ti<te  to- 
gether, but  leaving  It  to  the  alto  to  end  the  strain  alone, 
with  one  more  reminder  of  "  the  poor  and  lowly." 

9.  Quintet  and  Choras.  "  Arise,  now,  daughter  of 
Zion  "  (in  G,  12-8).  Tbe  pastoral  sym)>hony  (abridged) 
returns  as  prelude,  and  frajgments  of  it  recur  at  intervals 
throughout  tbe  choras,  the  voice  parts  at  length  borrow- 
ing lis  phnses,  which  gives  greater  nuity  to  the  work  as 
a  whole.  Not  in  vain  had  he  studied  tbe  Christmas  Ora- 
torio of  Bach.  There  follows  only  a  short,  plain  anthem- 
like,  final  chorus,  with  alleluias,  good  and  solid,  but  of  no 
pretension  beyond  simple  serrice. 


Musio  in  If  ew  York. 

MAT  n.^The  programme  of  the  last  Philharmonic 
concert  of  the  season,  (April  S8th),  was  unusually  inter- 
esting, and  the  fact  that  the  house  was  not  filled  is  not 
creditable  to  musical  New  York.  The  bill  opened  with 
the  grand  Overture  to  "  Iphlgenia  in  Aulis  '*  by  Gluck, 
with  the  ending  composed  by  BIchard  Wagner.  This 
was  followed  by  Beethoven's  violin  Concerto  played  by 
Dr.  Leopold  Damrosch,  whose  place  at  the  conductor's 
stand  during  the  concerto  was  taken  by  Mr.  Matzka. 
Dr.  Damrosch  did  full  justice  to  this  great  composition, 
and  after  hearing  his  masterly  interpretation  we  can  on- 
ly regret  that  he  plays  so  seldom  in  public  His  tone  is 
invariably  pure  and  his  shading  and  expression  admira- 
ble. He  played  as  if  possessed  by  the  spirit  of  the  music, 
and  gave  a  sympathetic  as  weU  as  a  comprehensive  per- 
formance. The  third  and  last  number  on  the  bin  was 
the  Ninth  Symphony  of  Beethoven  with  choras  by  the 
Oratorio  Society  and  soli  by  Mme.  E.  Pappenbeim,  so- 
prano. Miss  A.  Henne,  contralto,  Mr.  G.  Simpson,  tenor, 
and  Mr.  B.  A.  Stoddard,  baritone. 

On  April  2Sth,  Mr.  F.  Bergner  gave  bis  annual  concert 
at  Steittway  Hall,  with  a  very  enjoyable  programme,  in 
which  the  following  artists  took  part:  MUe.  Henriette 
Corradi,  Messrs.  L.  Damrosch,  G.  Matska  and  Master 
H.  Bletzel. 

Beethoven's  Sonata  in  A,  op.  60,  was  performed  by  Mr. 
F.  Beigner,  Violoncello,  and  Master  H.  Bietael  piano, 
and  a  Quartet,  op.  88  by  J.  Rhelnberger  for  piano,  vio- 
lin, vkda  and  violoncello  was  performed  by  Master  Biet- 
ael and  Messrs.  Damrosch.  Matska  and  Bergner. 

Mme.  Bssipoff  has  given  her  fsrewell  concert  here,  and 
it  Is  announced  that  she  will  sail  for  Europe  during  the 
present  week.  At  her  farewell  matlnde  at  Stelnway  Hall 
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on  Saturday  last»  Bach's  celebrated  triple  oonoerto  was 
performed;  in  this  ICme.  Essipoff  had  the  co*operatlon 
of  Messrs.  Wm.  Mason  and  F.  Bosoovits.  The  programme 
slso  Indnded  Bohnmann's  variations  for  two  pianos, 
performed  by  Mme.  Bssipofl  and  Mr.  Mason. 

Mme.  Essipoff  does  not  need  the  verdlet  of  Amerioato 
make  her  a  great  artist.  She  was  such  when  she  eame 
to  as,  but  she  Is  fairly  entlUed  to  our  fcratlmde  for  her 
inralnaUe  serrice  to  art  in  the  wonderfal  intetpreta* 
tlons  she  has  given  here  of  the  pianoforte  mnslo  of  er* 
ery  school. 

We  have  heard  players  (bat  only  the  greatest)  who  snr* 
passed  her  at  times,  or  who  reached  beyond  her  In  cer- 
tain special  merits,  bnt,  Jadglng  by  the  sam  of  her  artis- 
tic qaalitles  and  the  average  excellence  of  her  playing, 
we  do  not  hesitate  to  rank  her  as  one  of  three  really 
great  pianists  who  have  visited  oar  shores  of  )ate  years, 
and  left  an  endaring  impression  apon  the  mosical  histo- 
ry of  the  ooantry. 

JLt  JL»  C3« 

BOSTON,    MAY    26.     1877. 

Fourth  Triennial  Feftival  of  the  Handel 
and  Haydn  Society. 

The  musical  festival  of  last  week,  with  its  six  Or- 
atorios and  concerts  and  contlnaal  rehearsals,  was 
of  absorbing  interest.    It  was  sncceesfnl  beyond  the 
most  sangnine  hopes  of  all  concerned.    Never  be- 
fore has  there  been  so  much  enthusiasm,  never  saoh 
constant  crowds  in  attendance  and  sach  general 
expression  of  delight  and  satisfaction.    It  was  in- 
deed, in  every  good  sense,  a  Festival ;  one  ii  which 
all  anited.  givers  and  receivers,  on  the  ground  of 
pare  and  noble  music ;  one  in  which  listeners  and 
interpreters  recognized  and  felt  the  holy  spell  of 
Art.      The   enterprise  had  been  wisely  planned, 
skilfally  organized  and  carried  out  with  admirable 
enorgy.    The  programmes,  if  not  in  all  respects  so 
rich  as  some  we  have  had  before,  were  yet  full  of 
interest,  mingling  the  new  with  the  old,  and  the 
most  of  it  easily  appreciated,  while  the  old  error  of 
a  too  long  and    exhausting   surfeit  was  happily 
avoided.    Three  grand  old  favorite  Oratorios,— two 
by  Handel,  one  by  Mendelssohn  :  two  parts  of  the 
Christmas  Oratorio  of  Bach  for  the  first  time, — the 
rarest,  choicest  novelty  of  the  whole  feast ;  a  speci- 
men, too  brief,  of  the  famous  Psalms  by  Marcello ; 
then  the  new  Choral  works  by  Hiller,  Saint-Saens 
and  our  own  Parker; — these,  with  the  excellent 
corps  of  solo  singers,  all  American,  and  all  artists ; 
with  the  noble  chorus  of  six  hundred  voices,  to 
whose  preparation  Cabl  Zbbrahn  had  given  himself 
heart  and  soul ;  with  Mr.  Lako  at  that  great  Organ, 
and  with  a  truly  admirable  orchestra  of  66  instru- 
ments, which  proved  on  the  whole  quite  as  effective 
as  the  orchestras  of  100  upon  former  occasions, — 
together  formed  an  irresistible  attraction  to  most 
music  lovers  here  and  for  some  distance  round 
about.    To  be  sure,  the  two  miscellaneous  afternoon 
progrrammes  were  hardly  of  the  high  cbsracter  we 
have  sometimes  had  before.    There  was  no  Ninth 
Symphony,  no  Symphony  at  aU ;  the  work  of  the 
orchestra  was  limited  to  a  couple  of  Overtures,  a 
selection  from  Beethoven's  Promdkmt,  and  the  ac- 
companiment of  solo  singers,  in  whose  contrasted 
powers  and  qualities  so  much  personal  interest  was 
naturally  felt    Yet,  with  the  exception  of  a  very 
few  details,  even  these  were  remarkably  fine  pro- 
grsmmes  of  their  kind, — far  better  than  the  like  in 
most  of  the  Birmingham  and  other  English  festi- 
vals. 

FixsT  CoNCXBT,  Wkdhksdat  Evxniio, 

Mat  16. 

The  Festival  opened  with  a  superb  performanoe 

of  Mendelssohn's  Elijah,  before  a  most  appreciative 

audience  that  filled  every  seat  and  comer  of  the 

Boston  Music  Hall.    This  most  popular  of  all  ora- 


torios was  wisely  substituted  foir  the  more  ttisoella- 
neous  programme  that  was  first  announced.  It  is 
the  Oratorio  most  sore  to  draw ;  the  one  which  the 
Society  all  know  by  heart  and  are  almost  sore  to 
sing  it  well ;  and  it  is  aU-lroportant  that  the  first 
start  in  such  a  Festivsl  shall  l>e  an  inspiring,  un  • 
mistakeable  success.  It  was  a  foregone  conclusion 
that  it  would  be  so.  Seldom,  if  ever,  on  the  whole, 
has  the  Elijah  been  so  splendidly  brought  out  here. 
The  choral  work  was  magnificent,  chorus  after  cho- 
rus giving  more  palpable  and  more  inspiring  proof 
of  the  great  progress  the  Society  has  made  within 
the  Isst  three  years.  The  enthusiasm,  alike  of  sing- 
ers and  of  audience,  culminated  in  the  stupendous 
"  Rain  "  chorus :  "Thanks  be  to  God,"  which  it  is 
safe  to  say  was  never  before  given  here  with  such 
precision,  such  verve,  such  grand  sonorous  volume, 
carrying  all  before  it ;  that  downward  rush  of  the 
violins,  too,  near  the  end  of  it  had  a  thrilling  effect. 
The  grandeur  and  the  graphic  splendor  of  all  the 
stronger  choruses  was  felt ;  and  equally  the  loveli- 
ness of  such  gentler  ones  as  "  He  watchiog  over 
Israel" 

The  quartet  of  principal  soloists  was  excellent 
Miss  Claxa  Louise  Kbllogo,  to  be  sure,  is  somewhat 
out  of  her  moet  congenial  and  accustomed  sphere  in 
music  of  so  large  and  serious  a  character ;  her  voice 
seemed  thin  and  hard  and  worn  in  several  passages, 
and  once  or  twice,  as  in  the  Angel  Trio,  slightly 
out  of  tuui.    But  she  is  an  accomplished  and  artis- 
tic singer,  and  she  gave  herself  to  the  task  with 
right  good  will.    The  recitatives  add  Aria  of  the 
Widow  were  beautifully  and  expressively  rendered, 
and  "  Hear  ye,  Israel,"  "  Holy,  holy,"  and  the  sen- 
tences of  the  Boy,  were  brilliant  and  impressive. 
Miss  Aknib  Louisa  C  art,  now  one  of  the  noblest 
contralto  singers  in  the  world,  comes  back  to  us  in 
the  full  ripeness  of  her  golden  voice  and  art    All 
that  she  did  that  night  was  admirable  and  absolute- 
ly satisfying.    The  pathos  of  "  Woe  unto  thei|i " 
could  hardly  find    expression  more  sincere    end 
truthful ;  and  "  0  rest  in  the  Lord  "  was  given  In 
tones  of  such  rich  and  even  volume,  such  a  pure  and 
perfect  cantablle,  and  such  chaste  and  simple  fervor, 
that  it  required  all  her  judicious  amiable  firmness 
to  resist  the  call  for  a  repetition.    As  the  arrival  of 
Mr.  Charlxs  R.  Adaiis  was  delayed  by  a  rough  pas- 
sage from  Hamburg,  the  tenor  solos  fell  to  our  ex- 
cellent Wm.  J.  WnvcH,  whose  voice  never  wss  sweet- 
er, nor  his  style  more  pure,  finished  and  expressive. 
Mr.  M.  W.  Whitnst  always  makes  a  grand  and 
stately  representative  of  the  Prophet    This  time 
his  ponderous  bass  voice,  particularly  the   upper 
range  of  it,  was  hardly  In  its  best  oondition ;  and  in 
some  passages  he  gravitated  back  to  something  of 
that  old  leaden  heaviness  which  he  has  mainly  ov- 
ercome of  late ;   but  moet  of  his  sentences  were 
grandly  deliveied,  the  pathetic  Arias  were  sung 
with  feeling  and  refinement,  and  the  swift,  strong, 
uncontainable :  **  Is  not  his  word  like  a  fire  ?  "  was 
given  with  great  energy  and  certainty,  making  the 
"divine  rage"  of  the  music  felt^In  the  double 
Quartet  these  four  artists  were  assisted  by  Miss 
Sarah  C.  Fishbb,  Mrs.  Jkknir  M.  Notis,  Mr.  Whbat 
and  Mr.  J.  P.  Wixch,  and  Miss  Fisher  joined  Miss 
Kellogg  and  Miss  Cary  in  the  Angel  Trio.    With 
the  exception  of  the  Trio,  all  the  concertel  pieces 
were  uncommonly  successful  in  the   rendering.-^ 
And  so  the  first  night  of  the  Festival  was  a  decided 
and  a  fruitful  triumph. 

ScooscD  CoNoxRT,  Thursdat  Avtrrnoon. 

Another  crowded  house, — hardly  leas  crowded 

than  the  night  before.    All  the  principal  vocalists 

appeared  in  the  following  programme : — 

Overture—"  Athalie,**  op.  74 Mendelssohn 

▲ir  from  **  The  Creation.'*    •*  Rolling  in  foam- 
ing billows,'* Haydn 

Mr.  M.  W.  Whitney. 


Aria  from  '>  8emlramide,"  '<  Ah,  4uel  glomo  t  ** 

Rossini 
Miss  Phinipps. 
Boena  from  •<  Don  Giovanni,'*  ••  Kon  ml  dir,** 

Moxart 
Miss  Kellogg. 

Aria  from  Beqalem  Mass.    **  tncemlsco,*' Verdi 

Mr.  Charles  R.  Adams. 
Psalm  XTm.  **  The  Spacious  Firmament." 

Mareello 
8olot  by  Mrs.  Jennie  M.  KoyeA. 
Assisted  in  the  naartet  hy  Mr.  W.  J.  Winch,  Mr. 
B.  F.  Gilbert  and  Mr.  C.  B.  Hay. 

Adagio  from  "Prometheus.**  op*  43 Beethoven 

Song  from  "  Kaaman,*'  "  I  dreamt  I  was  In      _ 

heaven,'* Costa 

Miss  Cary. 

Conoertaria.   "Machevi  feoe,*' Mosart 

MlM  Tharsby. 

CanUta.    "HoA."    [Chrintmjisl Aaint-SaKns 

Solos  by  Misn  K«%nogg,  Misn  Car;,  Muw  PhllUpps, 
Mr.  W.  J.  Winch  and  Mr.  J.  F.  Winch. 

The  points  of  most  marked  interest  in  this  con- 
cert were  the  first  hearing  of  "  NoSl,"  the  first  ap 
pearance  of  Mr.  Adams,  and  the  Mosart  Aria  as  sung 
by  Miss  Thursby.  To  begin  with  the  last  named, 
it  was  a  triumph  for  the  fresh,  pure,  birdlike  young 
Soprano.  The  Aria  itself.—another  of  the  twelve 
concert  arias  of  which  five  or  six  have  been  given 
in  the  Symphony  Concerts— -proved  one  of  the  most 
beautiful,  original  and  brilliant  of  the  lot  It  teems 
with  happy  thoughts  in  the  modest,  genial  orches- 
tral accompaniment.  It  soars  high  in  the  final  Al- 
legro and  revels  in  bright  florid  figures,  and  the 
young  lady  sang  in  the  mom  crystal  clear,  sweet 
tones,  with  utmost  fluency  and  brilliancy ;  her  in- 
tonation perfect,  and  her  style  sympathetic  where 
the  passage  called  for  that  Miss  Krllooo  vocal- 
ixed  fluently  and  gracefully  in  the  *'  Letter"  Aria, 
but  hers  is  not  the  Donna  Anna  sphere  of  song. 
Miss  Cary  sang  a  flat,  sentimental  piece  as  well  as 
she  sings  everything ;  there  was  immense  applause 
for  her.  Miss  Mathiidr  Philupps  seems  better  fit- 
ted for  the  stage  than  for  the  concert  room.  Her 
voice  is  rich  and  musical,  except  when  she  startles 
one  with  those  exaggerated  deep  tones ;  those  sud- 
den jerks  of  emphasis  go  far  to  spoil  the  effect  of  her 
otherwise  pure  and  artistic  singing.  In  the  Sanp- 
ranUde  music  she  is  perfectly  at  home. 

Mr.  Adams  was  most  warmly  greeted  as  he  pre- 
sented himself  with  a  quiet  manly  bearing,  and  an 
air  of  experience  and  distloction,  such  as  one  might 
look  for  in  the  Amerlcao  singer  who  has  held  the 
place  of  leading  tenor  for  nine  years  In  the  Impe- 
rial Opera  at  Vienna.  There  was  the  stamp  of  the 
artist  manifest  ere  ho  had  sung  three  measures. 
His  is  the  robust  kind  of  tenor,  of  large  compass, 
evenly  developed,  under  complete  control,  and  in- 
trinsically very  sweet  in  quality,  though,  probably 
owing  to  the  "  sea  change "  from  which  he  hsd 
scarcely  yet  escaped,  a  certain  huskiness  obscured 
his  middle  tones.  He  sings  superbly.  In  a  frank, 
large,  masterly  dramatic  style,  each  tone  fraught 
with  meaning  and  intention.  The  high  B  flat  was 
splendid,  and  his  baritone  notes  are  musical  and 
solid.  Nothing  could  be  finer  than  his  musical  dec- 
lamation, or  his  ennnuiaUon,  for  which  this  impas- 
sioned IngemUco  from  Verdi's  Requieni,  aflfected  as 
the  composition  is  and  overstrained,  afforded  him 
considerable  scope.  Recalled  with  hearty  plaudits, 
he  sang  it  even  better  than  l>efore.  By  the  way,  it 
was  odd  to  notice,  among  the  conceits  of  Verdi,  the 
bit  of  pastoral  accompaniment  which  he  attaches  to 
the  mere  mention  of  the  word  ovm  (sheep), — a  Pat- 
tarale  before  the  throne  of  Judgment  I — ^This  brief 
taste  of  Mr.  Adams  left  a  desire  for  more,  and  it 
seemed  long  to  wait  until  the  night  of  Sammm, — Mr. 
Whitnky  was  in  better  voice  this  time  and  sang 
the  Air  from  7^  Creation  with  great  maj<*sty  and 
breadth,  descending  in  the  final  cadence  (where 
Haydn  ascends)  to  a  deep  tremendous  D,  which, 
of  course,  "  brought  the  house  down." 

Of  Maroello's  18th  Psalm,  or  the  fragments  culled 
from  it  and  here  put  together,  with  full  orchestral 
accompaniment,  by  Lindpaintner,  for  the  use  of  the 
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PariiiUn  and  other  Conservatories,  we  have  briefly 
remarked  elsewhere  : 

It  la  a  portion  only,  and  the  8ma,ner  portion,  the  firvt 
morement  out  of  several,  of  that  Psalm  which  Oeorire 
Sand  in  her  famons  novel  makes  Consuelo  sinfc  hefore 
the  great  eompoMr,  nnder  the  direction  of  the  old  maes* 
tro  Porpora,  heicinnlng:,  "I  deli  immensi  narrano"  ("The 
heavens  are  tellinfc.")  Marcello's  mnsic  covers  all  the 
many  verses  of  each  Ptalm ;  the  selection  here  made  has 
ipvater  unity  as  well  as  brevity.  The  words  of  Addison's 
noble  hymn,  *<  The  spadons  flnnament  on  htfflk,"  etc., 
are  found  to  suit  the  music  admirably.  It  is  in  a  cheer- 
ful, #owing,  even,  narrative  vein  of  melody,  so  simple 
that  it  almost  sings  itself;  and  being  written  for  alto, 
lirst  and  second  tenors,  and  bass  voioes,  without  sopra- 
nos, and  harmonized  with  admirable  art,  it  has  a  slnira- 
larly  rich,  fhll,  hearty  sound,  as  refteshing  as  it  is  unusu- 
al. The  alto  solo,  however,  is  so  little,  that  we  wonder 
how  Madame  Sand  came  to  make  so  much  account  of  it. 

And  did  it  occur  to  George  Sand  that  she  was 
making  a  Contralto  of  her  budding  prima  donna  7 
The  piece,  though  well  sung,  made  no  very  marked 
impression  ;  the  heavy  orchestration  seemed  to  ov- 
erload a  work  so  purely  vocal  and  so  modest ;  and, 
pleasing  as  the  extract  was,  it  is  by  no  means  the 
best  part  of  the  Psalm,  nor  is  this  Psalm  so  good  a 
specimen  as  could  be  found  among  the  fifty.  The 
solos  were  fiirly  sung  by  Mrs.  Norxs ;  as  was  a 
quartet  of  soli  in  one  place,  reminding  us  of  Haydn's 
"  The  heavens  are  telling." 

Much  greater  interest  was  excited  by  the  short 
Christmas  Oratorio  (or  Cantata)  by  Saint-Sa§ns, 
which,  though  in  no  sense  a  great  work,  shows  both 
originality  and  learning,  and  has  numerous  effec- 
tive points.  As  an  early  composition  (op.  12),  it 
may  be  regarded  as  a  revelation  of  rare  talent,  if 
not  genius,  for  our  day.  We  have  imperfectly  de- 
scribed it  on  another  page.  Had  Bach's  Christmas 
music  been  heard  first,  every  one  would  have  per- 
ceived that  the  young  Frenchman  had  been  study- 
ing Bach,  and  would  have  recognized  in  the  in- 
strumental prelude  a  palpable  imitation  of  Bach's 
Pastoral  Symphony, — the  same  12-8  measure,  the 
same  sort  of  phrasing,  the  same  contrasting  of  pas- 
toral reeds  with  strings,  etc.  Only  here  the  orches- 
tra has  only  stringy ;  the  reeds  are  represented  on 
the  organ ;  and  so  distinctly,  with  such  clean  out- 
line, such  outspoken  character  and  individualization 
in  Mr.  Laughs  admirable  management  of  it,  that  we 
would  hardly  trust  our  orchestral  oboes  and  Eng- 
lish horns  to  do  it  better.  Salnt-SaSns  lets  the  or- 
gan reeds  begin  it  by  themselves, — a  very  realistic 
suggestion,  it  would  seem,  of  the  Abruzzi  peasants 
heard  in  the  streets  of  Rome  at  Christmas  time ;  the 
strings  join  later.  Bach,  on  the  contrary,  gives  the 
first  subject  to  the  strings,  forming  a  prelude  to  the 
second,  a  sort  of  Cradle  song,  by  the  reeds.  Bach's 
is  ideal,  pure,  perfect  poetry  and  blissful  piety  as 
well  as  perfect  art ;  he  calls  up  all  the  beauty,  the 
mysterious  heavenly  stillness,  the  spirit,  and  the 
promise  of  that  holy  night.  The  ideality  continues 
in  Bach's  recitative :  "  There  were  shepherds,"  etc 
Nothing  could  be  more  poetic,  more  suggestive, 
more  original.  But  with  Saint-SaSns,  if  the  Pasto- 
rale was  realistic,  the  narrative  and  annunciation, 
distributed  among  the  four  solo  voioes,  may  be 
called  couTentional ;  much  of  it  is  kept  upon  a  men- 
otone  like  church  chanting.  Tlie  chorus :  "  Glory, 
now,  unto  God,  etc.,  and  on  earth  peace,"  is  con- 
cise and  effective,  and  quite  skilfully  composed. 
The  simple  Air:  "Firm  in  Faith,"  in  detached 
phrases,  with  graceful  instrumental  figures  between 
them,  was  beautifully  sung  by  Miss  Cary.  Miss  Kel- 
logg and  Mr.  J.  F.  Winch  did  jusUce  to  the  Duet : 
"  Blessed,  ever  blessed,"  which,  but  for  the  tedious 
continuity  of  staccato  chord  accompaniment  by  the 
organ,  has  a  good  deal  of  beauty ;  the  latter  portion, 
however,  which  is  for  a  while  legato,  and  in  which 
the  two  voicea  come  together:  *'  God  all  gracious," 
is  highly  interesting.    There  is  nothing  more  iiti 
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pressive  in  the  whole  work  than  the  stirring  cho- 
rus: "Wherefore  are  the  nations  raging?"  and 
nothing  more  lovely  in  contrast,  though  the  con- 
nection seems  strange,  than  the  gentle,  flowing  as- 
cription to  which  its  turbulent  agilato  mood  so  un- 
expectedly gives  way. 

In  the  Trio  with  florid  harp  accompaniment  (fine- 
ly played  by  Mme.  Marktsck)  there  is  much  that 
is  poetic  and  ori<!:{nal,  and  it  was  well  brought  out 
Of  the  "  Allelnia"  Quartet,  the  Quintet  and  chorus : 
"  Arise  now  "  (where,  after  Bach's  example  again, 
the  pastoral  symphony  comes  back  as  prelude),  and 
the  short  final  Chorus,  we  have  nothing  to  add  to 
what  we  have  said  already.  Solo  singers,  chorus, 
orchestra  and  organ  did  their  work  satisfactorily 
throughout,  and  the  work  as  a  whole  made  all  the 
impression,  we  suspect,  it  ever  will  make;  for 
knowing,  as  we  all  do,  works  so  infinitely  nobler  on 
the  same  theme,  we  may  well  doubt  whether,  with 
all  its  clearness  and  taking  qualities  at  first  hearing, 
it  will  be  likely  to  improve  upon  acquaintance. 
That  it  has  given  a  great  deal  of  pleasure  here  this 
once,  is  past  donbt 

Third  Concert.  Thitrsdat  Evrnwo. 

1.    Christmas  oratorio.    Parts  I  and  IT ...  .J.  8.  Bach 
Solos  by  Miss  Tbursby,  Miss  Cary,  Mr.  W. 
J.  Winch  and  Mr.  J.  F.  Winch. 
1.   Bedtatlve— '<  Deeo  and  deeper  stUl,*' ) 
Air,  ''Waft  her,  angels,*'         ( 

From  «  Jephtha." O.  F.  Haendel 

Mr.  W.  J.  Winch. 
8.    Air  from  «  Ell,»  **  I  wUl  extol  thee,  O  Lord,'* 

M.  Costa 
Miss  Emma  C.  Thurshy. 
4*   Hymn,  " Bedemption  *' J. CD. Parker 


Solo  hy  Miss  Cary. 
igal  Son,*^. 
Mr.  J.  F.  Winch. 


[>  oy 
»rodi 


S.   Air  from  **  The  Prodigal  Son /* A.  8.  Sullivan 


C   Cantata,  «  A  Song  of  Victory,*' F.HUIer 

Solo  hy  Miss  Thurshy. 

The  two  parts  of  Bach*s  Christmas  Oratorio  were 
far  more  successful,  both  in  their  presentation  and 
recepdon,  than  we  had  dared  to  hope,  in  spite  of  the 
steady  growth  in  public  favor  here  of  the  Passion 
Music  So  far  as  we  could  read  the  sig^s,  the  great 
majority  of  the  audience,  that  very  nearly  filled  the 
Hall,  were  charmed  and  deeply  moved  by  nearly 
every  number  of  the  music,  so  poetic,  so  ideal,  so 
sincerely  Christian  in  its  spirit  It  is  more 
easily  understood  than  the  Passion  music  ;  but  there 
was  much  to  imperil  its  success.  It  bad  had 
too  few  chances  of  rehearsal,  while  it  is  a  kind  of 
music  in  which  our  singers  are  not  much  at  home. 
Then  it  needed  the  additional  accompaniments  by 
Franz  to  fill  out  Bach*s  intention  ;  these  unfortun- 
ately arrived  only  the  day  after  the  feast.  Then 
the  Arias,  on  the  old  model,  with  their  two  long 
parts  and  a  da  capo  to  the  first  again  (which  Frans, 
in  his  arrangements  of  many  of  them  with  pianoforte, 
has  happily  abridged)  could  hardly  fail,  with  all 
their  beauty,  to  prove  wearisome  to  unaccustomed 
ears.  But  we  were  agreeably  surprised  in  hearing 
the  entire  performance  go  so  reasonably  well.  The 
Chorals  (five  of  them)  and  the  two  great  Choruses 
were  sung  with  spirit  and  a  fair  degree  of  precision ; 
the  eolc^ts,  instead  of  struggling  painfully  with 
their  exacting  tasks,  made  the  beauty  of  the  music 
readily  appreciable ;  and  the  orchestration  was  pas- 
sably eked  out  with  parts  from  England,  and,  in  one 
or  two  numbers,  from  Theodore  Thomas,  while  the 
organ  throughout,  handled  with  discriminating  tact 
by  Mr.  Lang,  went  far  to  make  the  harmony,  if  not 
the  counterpoint,  complete. 

— ^The  opening  chorus,  than  which  nothing  could 
sound  more  glad  and  jubilant,  had  a  most  inspiring 
influence.  All  felt  its  power  ;  all  were  delighted  at 
the  free  and  hearty  childlike  way  in  which  tliis 
learned  old  musician  could  rejoice  and  shout,  and 
all  so  musically,  and  as  if  unconscious  of  his  own 
consummate  Art.  The  only  drawback  was  in  the 
awkward  English  vereion  of  the  text;  the  first 
words :  '^Christians,  be  joyful"  was  not  easy  for  the 
I  voices,  compared    with   the  original:     **  JoMchzet, 


frohi^keU  "  Mies  Cart's  delivery  of  the  recitative : 
"  See  now  the  Bridegroom  "  and  the  Air :  "  Prepare 
thyself,  Zion,"  was  in  the  rich  heart-felt  tones,  and 
the  chaste,  even,  pure  canialnle  style  required,  with 
just  enough  of  quiet  rapture  in  the  florid  passage 
preceding  the  Da  eapo.  The  serious  Choral :  "How 
shall  I  fitly  meet  thee  "  was  well  sung,  as  were  all 
the  Chorals, — all  inimitable  specimens  of  Bach's  in- 
exhaustible genius  for  polyphonic  harmony, — and 
had  a  refreshing  and  uplifting  influence.  Mr.  W.  J. 
WiHOH  gave  the  narrative  sentences  of  the  Evange- 
list in  a  pure  and  sweet  style  of  recitative,  reveren- 
tially and  simply.  The  unison  Choral  for  Sopranos : 
**  For  us  to  earth  He  cometh  poor,"  alternating  line 
by  line  with  a  beautiful  orchestral  strain,  as  well  as 
with  reflective  sentences  of  Bass  re<dtative,  was 
perhaps  not  quite  so  clearly  brought  out  as  some 
other  numbers  of  the  work,  yet  enough  so  to  inter- 
est by  its  originality  of  form  as  well  as  by  its  in- 
trinsic beauty.  The  long  and  florid  Bass  Air: 
"  Lord  Almighty,"  in  2-4  measure,  found  sdeqnate 
expression  in  the  at  once  solid  and  elastic  voice  of 
Mr.  J.  F.  WnroH.  And  the  Choral :  '*  Ah  t  Dearoft 
Jesus,"  with  the  trumpet  interludes,  brought  the 
First  Part  to  a  delightful  close. 

We  cannot  add  much  to  the  mere  hints  in  our 
last  pa|>er  in  description  of  the  work.  And  we  have 
just  anticipated  moat  that  we  had  to  say  about  the 
lovely  Pastoral  Symphony  with  which  the  Sec- 
ond Part  begins.  It  was  well,  perhaps,  that  we 
heard  it  almost  directly  after  the  "NogPof  the 
Frenchman— only  dinner  and  a  short  walk  inter- 
vening. Although  the  reed  parts  were  somewhat 
blurred,  and  less  distinct  than  those  of  the  other  on 
the  organ,  yet  the  exquisite  beauty  of  this  PattoraU 
seemed  to  be  felt  by  all.  It  is  too  ideal,  too  artisti- 
cally perfect,  to  be  compared  at  all  with  the  one  we 
had  heard  in  the  afternoon.  It  is  woven  out  of  the 
moet  vital  fibre,  insttnct  with  life  in  every  phrase ; 
every  instrument  is  a  melody,  each  sings  the  same 
thought,  the  same  motive  out  of  Its  own  heart,  in 
its  own  way,  as  if  each  originated  it  and  they  di- 
vinely blended.  There  is  the  same  ideality  and  po- 
etic  freshness,  the  same  imaeinative  realization  of 

the  scene  and  the  events  described,  in  the  recita- 
tives :  '^iiere  were  Shepherds,"  etc.,  etc.  Nothins: 
conventional  here,  nothing  for  a  moment  common- 
place I  It  is  all  charm  and  wonder  and  presenti- 
ment 

— But  our  space  is  exhausted,  and  we  must  coin- 
plete  the  record  in  our  next 


Madamb  Essiporr's  Six  Pianoforte  Recitals,  at 
Union  Hall,  were  eagerly  welcomed  as  giving  an 
opportunity  to  hear  and  appreciate  this  great  pian- 
ist in  a  smaller  room.  The  attendance  was  large 
throughout,  in  two  or  three  instances  quite  filling 
the  halt  As  the  recitals  came  every  afternoon  in 
the  week  (from  Monday,  May  1,  to  Saturday,  May 
12),  it  could  hardly  prove  convenient  to  many  of 
her  admirers  to  attend  them  aU,  We  were  able  to 
be  present  only  twice;  first  at  the  first  Recitol, 
when  she  played  specimens  Of  '*  The  Ancient  Mas- 
ters,'' none  of  them  very  ancient  but  all  interesting. 
Beginning  with  Beethoven,  she  c1|ose  one  of  his 
smaller  Sonatas  {quati  Fantawia)  the  ooropaninn 
piece  to  the  "  Moonlight"  which  she  played  exqui- 
sitely ;  but  it  was  not  a  great  one  for  the  only  rep- 
resentative of  Beethoven.  Then,  going  back  to 
Bach  and  Handel,  she  gave  beautiful  renderings  of 
the  little  pieces  and  transcriptions  below  named. 
The  Mosart  Rondo,  tcx>,  was  finely  done,  if  some- 
times with  too  much  emphasizing  of  the  melody ; 
yet  Rubinstein's  playing  of  it  will  be  remembered  ns 
much  finer.  The  flowery  fantasy  by  Hummel  was 
indeed  exquisitely  given.  And  the  little  things  by 
Oluck,  Rameau,  Scarlatti  (extremely  difficult),  with 
the  little  gem  of  a  Minuet  from  Ek>ccherini,  were 
singularly  perfect.  All  the  rare  qualities  of  touch, 
clear,  fluent,  finished  execution  and  poetic  grace, 
which  have  been  repeatedly  remarked  upon,  per- 
vaded the  entire  performance. — ^In  the  programme 
of  "  Etudes  "  there  was  every  sort  of  style  happily 
presented,  and  every  sort  of  difficulty  overcome 
with  ease  and  elegance.    We  only  wondered  at  the 
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want  of  any  steady  tempo,  the  wholly  arf  Ubitum 
treatment.  In  the  arpeggio  piece  of  Chopin,  many 
of  whose  wide  chords,  too,  were  contracted,  proba- 
bly by  reason  of  her  small  hand.  The  Etudes  by 
Moscheles,  by  Hummel,  Hen^elt,  and  especially  by 
Liszt  were  wonderfully  well  done. — For  the  rest, 
we  must  content  ourselves  with  setting  down  the 
unique  series  of  programmes  in  their  order. 

Reeiial  No,  l,-^The  Ancient  MatUn, 

Sonata—Qua«i  una  fantasia,  op.  27,  No.  1 .  .Beethoven 
Airs— {Transcription  par  Camilla  Saint-S«6ns, 

J.  S.  Bach 

r«arGro. 

Recitative  et  air.  (de  la  30e  cantate). 

Introdoction  et  air,  (de  la  15e  cantate). 
Oavotte— D  minor  (de  la  Suite  Anglaisu)...J.  S.  Boch 

Frelncle  et  Fujrue  --(C  sharp  mt^or) J.  8.  Bach 

Variations^*'  The  Harmomoas  Blaekamith,^ 

Kaendel 

Giisue—F  minor Haendel 

Itondo— A  minor Mozart 

Gavotte-^arraniced  by  Brahms) Glnck 

Larghetto  e  Cantabile-<de  la  fantaiaie),  op.  18, 

Hummel 

Theme  et  Variations— A  minor Rameau 

Nocturne— B  m» jor Boccherlnl 

Henuet  In  A  major,  (from  the  String  quintet).  .Field 
Sonate— A  major Scarlatti 

Reeiial  No.  Z.-Sehtbert-Mendeluohn-'Sehufnattn, 

Sonata— O  minor,  op.  22 Schumann 

AllejGrro— Andante— Scherso— Finale. 

Andante  et  Scherzo— Oy.  7 Mendelssohn 

Impromptu  — (De  la  Rosamonde) Schubert 

Five  Songs,  without  words Mendelssohn 

[a]  Book  IV.,  No.  1,  Andante.    [A]  Book  VI., 

No.  6,  Allesretto.      [c]  Book  I  v..  No.  6, 

Volkslied.    [dj  Book  V.,  No.  6.  Frtth- 

lingslihd.     M   Book  VI.,  Ko.  4, 

Spinnerlied. 

Menuet— (de  la  Sonate,  op.  02) Schubert 

Prelude  et  Fueue*  (avec  cnoral,  op.  96).  .Mendelssohn 

Impromptu— C  minor,  (Op.  194) Schumann 

Fantftslestneck— Op.  Ill Schumann 

Vogei  als  Prophet. Schumann 

Chant  Espagnol ..Schumann 

Jteeital  No.  S.^Chopin  Heeiial. 

Sonatn— B  minor,  op  68 Chopin 

Alieffro  maestOAO— Scherzo— Largo— Finale. 

Nocturne— D  fl  at,  op.  27 Chopin 

Etndea— Op.  26 «> 

So]  A  flat.       [ft]  F  minor. 
iat Chopla 

Va1se-Op.64 *^ 

Polonaise— A  flat,  op.  03 '< 

Marche  Fonebre— (de  la  sonate,  op.  SQ " 

Barcarolle— Op.  00 " 

Impromptu— Op.  20 *' 

Tarantello " 

Recital  No.  4.~Ze>  EiueUM, 

Stude— C  major.    Op.  25,  Book  1 Chopin 

Ktutie— K  major.    Op.  25,  Book  1 Chopin 

Etude— Chromatlque,  O  major.    Op.  70. . . .  Moscheles 

Etude— A  flat  major Moscheles 

Etude— A  minor Thalberg 

Rtude— Cmajor Scarlatti 

Etude— F  sharp  minor Hummel 

Etude— C  sharp  minor.    Op.  25 Chopin 

Etude— Les  arpeges.    E  flat  major Chopin 

Etude— F  Aharp  major.    "81  oiseau  j'etals" . .  Hennelt 

Etude  de  Concert.    D  flat  minor Linzt 

Etude  de  Concert.    F  major...: Liszt 

Recital  No.  5. — La  Dante. 

Sarabande— de  la  suite  en  Re  mineur J.  S.  Bach 

Bourr^e — A  minor ....«>••...*.... J.  B.  Bach 

Qavotte— D  minor J.  S.  Baeh 

Gi^e- D  minor Haessler 

Mcnuet— B  fl  at Mozart 

Polonaise  Melancolique Schubert 

LesPatlneum Liszt 

(Illustration,  sur  les  motifs  du  ballet  du  Proph- 
ete  de  Meyerbeer.) 

Danses  HonfTToises Brahms 

No.  8.  F  major.       No.  7,  F  sharp  minor. 

Mazurka— E  flat T..e3chetixky 

Valse— Aflat,  op. 27 Tschaikowsky 

Salurelto f Stephen  Heller 

Galop  Chromatique Liszt 

Redtal  No.  6. — American  Compoure. 

Fantasie,  op.  41 Fr.  Brandels 

Melodic,  op.  32 Fr.  Brandels 

Gavette,  B-minor Arthur  Foote 

Glgue— (de  la  suite  en  Re  pour  orofaestre), 

Bach-Parsons 

Valse,  op.  1 W.  H.  Sherwood 

Mazurka,  op.  6,  No.  4 W.  H.  Sherwood 

Intermezzo,  op.  62  (Kid) . ..Ernst  Perabo 

Menuet  (from  Schubert's  Iat  string  quartet,  op.  29), 

Ernst  Perabo 

Marche  Fnn6bre JohnK.  Paioe 

Sketches  for  the  piano,  op.  26 John  K.  Paine 

foj  Wayside  Flowers. 

\bi  Unaer  the  Linden. 

[cj  Village  Dance. 

Tarantelle.  op.  91 R.  Hoffman 

Silver  Spring,  op.  4 William  Mason 

Caprice— *<  Pastorella  e  Cavagliere,**  op.  32, 

L.M.  Qottschalk 
Transcription—"  Home,  Sweet  Home," 

L.  M.  Gottschalk 
Fantasie  grotesqne-^'The  Baujo*'..L.  M.  Gtottschalk     | 

'  ^- 


Foreign  Votes. 

.  (From  the  London  Musical  Times,  May  1.) 

The  annual  special  performances  during  Passion  Week 
of  sacred  music  in  all  the  more  important  towns  of  Ger- 
many presented  this  year  some  features  of  unusual  In- 
terest. The  performance  on  Good  Friday  of  Johann  Se- 
bastian Bach's  grand  interpretation  of  the  *'  Passion,*' 
according  to  the  evangelists  St.  John  and  St  Matthew 
respectively,  has— thanks  in  a  great  measure  to  the  im- 
petus given  in  that  direction  by  Mendelssohn.— become 
so  much  a  matter  of  oourse  with  (German  choirs  that  in 
order  to  particularize  we  should  have  t3  furnish  a  list  of 
more  than  half  the  towns  eomprised  in  the  German  em- 
pire. We  will  content  ourselves  by  stating  the  fact  that 
at  St.  Thomas^  church  in  Leipzig,  for  the  services  of 
which  the  work  was  originally  composed,  the  St.  Mat- 
thew "Passion**  received,  as  usual,  a  splendid  rendering 
under  the  direction  of  Herr  Relnecke.  There  are,  how- 
ever, among  the  old  masters  of  church-muslo  not  a  few 
whose  claims  to  a  revival,  if  not  equally  great  with  that 
of  Sebastian  Bach,  are  at  least  considerable,  and  become 
the  more  pronounced  the  greater  the  dearth  among  the 
productions  of  the  present  day  of  works  bearing  the 
stamp  of  original  genius.  Modem  music  Is  still  under 
the  Immediate  influence  of  the  resuscitate  masterpieces 
of  Bach,  which  have  come  to  us  endowed  at  once  with 
the  freshness  of  youth  and  the  solidity  of  mature  age— 
an  influence  the  importance  of  which,  for  the  future  de- 
velopment of  the  art,  it  would  be  difficult  to  over-eet'r 

roate.  Nor  la  there  such  an  abundance  even  of  work<«  of 
secondary  importance  among  the  religious  compositions 
of  the  day,  that  similar  benefleial  resnits  might  not  be 
anticipated  frfim  the  reproduction  of  the  works  of  mas- 
ters belonging  to  a  grand  period  of  the  art,  wben  musi- 
cal inspiration  was  mainly  derived  from  the  Intense  re- 
ligious feeling  of  the  composer  and  the  devout  contem- 
plation of  his  chosen  subject.  It  is  a  healthy  sign  of  the 
time,  therefore,  to  notice  among  the  Pas8ion-perfo*'m- 
ances  in  Germany  this  year  the  names  of  Heinrich 
Schtttz  (bom  in  1585,  the  immediate  precursor  both  of 
Bach  and  Handel),  Melehlor  Franck,  Job.  Gottfr. 
Schicht,  Graun,  as  well  as  those  of  the  Italian  masters— 
Durante,  Jomelli,  Lotti,  and  others.  Schtttz*s  "  Passion 
Oratorio"  was  performed  In  church  on  Good  Friday  both 
at  Ck>logne  anc  Darmstadt,  and  created  a  deep  imprea- 
slon  upon  the  audience.  On  the  same  day  Graiin*s  Pas- 
sion Cantata  "  Der  Tod  Jesu  **  was  given  at  St.  Peter*s 
church,  in  Berlin,  while  at  other  German  towns  Bach's 
great  Mass  In  B  mmor  was  produced  daring  Passion 
Week.  Among  religious  works  of  recent  date  mav  be 
mentioned  the  performance  at  Berlin,  Zlirich.  and  else- 
where, of  Klers  Oratorio  "Christns.**  a  work  which 
seems  to  attract  greater  attention  at  every  hearing. 

Oir  the  occasion  of  the  recent  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the 

death  of  Beethoven— which  in  every  German  town  was 

marked  by  special  performances,  consisting  entirely  of 

selections  from  the  works  of  that  great  master— his  Opera 

"  Fldello  *'  was  performed  at  the  court  theatres  both  of 
Berlin  and  Munich.  At  the  latter  place  the  Opera  was 
preccfled  by  a  spoken  prologue,  succeeded  by  tne  march 
and  choras  from  the  "Ruins  of  Athens,**  ana  the  crown- 
ing with  wreaths  of  flowers  of  a  ooloesal  bust  of  the  im- 
mortal master. 

The  ceremony  of  uncovering  the  tablet  in  memory  of 

Joseph  Haydn— which  has  been  af&xed,  at  the  expense 

of  the  Vienna  Qfamffrerein  "  Arion/*  to  the  honseat  the 

small  town  of  Rohrau  wherein  the  composer  of  the 

*<  Creation  >*  first  saw  the  light  of  the  world— took  place 

on  Easter  Snndav.  Deputations  from  various  musical 
8oci<*ties  of  Vienna  were  present  on  the  occasion,  and  af- 
ter the  customary  speeches  the  ceremony  was  appropri- 
ately brought  to  a  close  by  a  numerously  attended  con- 
cert in  the  evening. 

At  Leipzig  the  last  of  the  Subscription  Conoerts  of  the 
season  at  the  Oewandhaue  took  place  on  March  22.  The 
soloist  of  the  evening  was  the  violin-eiffiiioso,  Herr  Leo- 
pold Aner,  from  St.  Petersburg,  whose  playing— accord- 
ing to  the  opinion  expressed  by  the  Leipzig  journals^ 
though  not  entirely  free  fnnn  mannerism,  and  a  certain 
feminine  quality  of  tone,  was  yet  deservedly  admlMd  on 
the  part  of  a  numerous  and  critical  audience.  The  exr 
cellent  ''Euterpe"  Concerts  have  likewise  come  to  a 

dose  with  the  tenth  concert  of  the  season ;  Beethoven's 
Pastoral  Symphony  (wIMom<  the  aid  of  realistic  scenic  ef* 
fects  I)  and  Weber's  '*  Enryanthe  '*  Overture  having  been 
the  prominent  features.  The  usual  examinations  for  the 
admission  of  pupils  to  the  Royal  Cooservatorium  of  Leip- 
zig were  held  on  the  6th  of  last  month,  the  new  term  of 
Instractlon  at  that  institution  having  oommanoed  on  the 
9th  nit. ;  foreign  pupils  are,  however,  admitted  for  some 
time  after  that  date. 

Ws  read  in  the  UTeue  %eUeehr{flf3ir  Uutik  that  the  re- 
cent first  performance  at  Hambuig  of  Goldmaik*s  Opera 
'<  Queen  of  Baba  *'  resulted  in  a  complete  success  of  the 
new  work.  The  composer,  who  was  present,  had  the 
satisfaction  of  being  repeatedly  summoned  before  the 

curtain,  to  receive  the  enthusiastic  plaudits  of  the  num- 
erous audience.  The  Opera  Is  hlgnly  spoken  of  by  the 
local  Press,  and  has  since  received  repeated  representa- 
tions on  the  Hamburg  stage. 

Saiiit-Saeiis*8  Opera  in  three  acts,  entitled  "  Dallla,'* 

will,  according  to  the  ITeuc  BerUner  MutUt  Zeitung,  be 

performed  during  this  month  at  the  court  theatre  of 

Weimar. 


DS80RIPTIVE  LIST  OF  THE 

Pal»lUli«iii  by  OllT«r  Dlta««  *  C«. 

' >  <•»  i 

Voeal,  with  Piano  iooompaiLimeiit. 

Jack  and  I.    G.    3.    c  to  E.  Cellier,  40 

"  And  Jack  sliould  be  a  sailor." 

A  fine,  hearty  song  of  memory  and  good  fellow* 
ship. 

Little  Nell.  S'g  and  Clio.  B5.  3.  d  to  E.  Kiel  30 

"  She  is  dead,  our  little  Nell, 
No  sleep  so  beautiful  and  sweet.*' 

Sweet  ballad,  in  popular  style. 

My  Laddie  far  away.    E6.    8.    ir  to  E. 

Miss  Lindsay,  80 

<'  Te*11  know  him  by  his  golden  hair, 
•  And  by  his  voice  so  gay.** 

Some  low  tones  which  flt  it  for  an  efTective  Al- 
to song,  of  which  there  are  none  too  many. 

Come  tome  Darling.    D.  4.  d  to  E."  Johnston.  40 

"  Come  to  me.  Darling,  come  over  the  sea, 

Fm  looking,  and  longlnsr,  snd  waiting  for  thee.** 

Full  of  deep  feeling.    13-8  time. 
Benedictas  in  D&.    4^    d  to  F.  Havens,  40 

Come,  said  Jesus.    A&.    4.    £  to  F.  Havens,  30 
There  is  a  Fountain.    E.  4.  d  to  E.    Havens,  85 

Three  of  Havens's  fine  Quartets  for  Choirs. 

Rappelle  Toi.  [Do  not  forget]  [Kon  ti  scor- 
aar.]    A.    4.    c  to  E.  Bupea,  40 

«*  Ti  parlano  d*araore.'* 

"  When  Kightlneales  are  sounding." 

**  Lorsqne  Pombre  t*invite.** 

A  tri-llngulal  song,  having  the  Italhin  grace 
without  its  usual  difllculty. 

The  Diamond  Ring.  F.  2.  dJLoF.  Tony  Pastor.  30 

«*Ritidde  faral 
Bitiddefaraldedol*' 

Comic  and  pretty. 

InstraiMBtal, 

Mermaid's  Song.     [No.  11  of  Blossoms  of 
Opera.]    F.    1.  Andre.  26 

Simple  and  sweet. 

Yeiy  Easy  Sonatinas.    By  Albert  Biehl    ea.  40 

There  are  8  numbers,  of  which  Nos.  1  and  S  con- 
tain each  2  Sonatinas,  and  No.  8  haa  one,  all  of 
the  2d  degree. 

California  Mazurka  Brillante.    F.  8.  Solano.  40 

A  California  Mazurka  should  be  more  brilliant 
than  the  rule,  and  so  it  is,  but  quite  mazurka 
like. 

The  Flash.    Galop  de  Concert    Illustrated 
Title.    £6.    4.  Mora.  50 

Fire!   Fireil     Firelll 

Alpha  Sigma  Chi  Waltz.    8.  LMngstan.  50 

Very  graceful  set  of  Waltaes, 

General  Yeoman's  Grand  March*    Bb,    8. 

Spencer.  40 

Brilliant  march,  with  a  prettv  air  from  the 
«>  Child  of  the  Begiment "  In  the  Trio. 

Song  of  the  Birds.    [Chant  des  Oiseauxj. 

C.    8.  Sudds,  40 

A  whole  grove  full  of  birds  warble  in  this  ele- 
gant  oompoisition,  which  is  sure  to  please. 

The  Sailor's  Farewell.  Bererie.  G.  4.  Meyer.  40 

A  sort  of  sober,  rich  stream  of  mriody  flows 
through  the  piece,  which  is  quite  "  satisfying  *' 
to  the  player. 

Parade  March.    E&.    8.  Sehleifarth.  40 

A  line  march  fo^  parade  or  the  march.. 

The  Beautiftil  Hudson  Waltz.  E6.  2.  Nelson.  30 

An  easy,  tasteful  and  not  too  long  piece,  which 
will  be  a  most  pleasing  <*  lesson  **  to  those  com- 
mencing waits  practiee. 


Little  Jennie  March.    F.    2. 


ParrotL  80 


Includes  a  very  sweet  air,  and  is  pleasing 
tfaronghont. 


ABBBBnA^Tioira.— Deftrees  of  difllculty  are  marked 
from  1  to  7.  The  key  is  aenoted  by  a  capital  letter,  as  C» 
BA,  etc.  A  large  Roman  letter  marks  the  lowest  and  the 
highest  note  iron  the  staff,  small  Roman  letters  if  below 
or  above  the  staff.  Thus:  **  C.  6.  c  to  B,*'  means  **  Key 
of  C,  Fifth  degree,  lowest  letter  c  on  the  added  line  he- 
low,  highest  letter,  B  on  the  4th  space.** 
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The  Beftnutira  of  CShopbi'i  IMUm, 
Keepiika^  eCe^  in  Wanaw. 

We  iraaslato  iIm  fo1low1ii|r  from  tfc«  »««  Life  of 
CbopiD,  by  Horfts  Kftraaowskl.  b«w  of  Drvaden,  md 
•n  old  friend  of  Chopin's  fftmily.  Of  this  interest- 
\ng  work,  wbioii  is  tmly  *  biography,  and  not  * 
rhapsody  like  thnt  by  Lisit.  we  shall  have  more  to 
say,  and  shall  probably  present  onr  readers  with 
ftirther  extracts,  eonUining  ftrnts  not  generally 
known  before,  and  shedding  new  light  on  bis  ebar- 
aeter  and  works.  The  firat  volnme  eoTera  his  early 
Bfe  in  Poland,  with  varions  artUtie  szeursions  to 
Vienna.  Dresden,  ete..down  to  the  year  18S1,  when 
the  eaptnre  of  Warsaw  droTe  him  an  exile  to  Paris. 
For  this  period,^whleh  Incladed  the  eomposltlon, 
almost  simnltaneonsly.  of  his  two  Cbneertos — M. 
Karasowsky  hmA  the  advantage  of  many  of  Chopin's 
letters  preserTed  in  his  family,  and  the  volume  is 
enriched  with  nearly  My  of  them.  Bnt  the  sUll 
more  interesting  letters  whieh  he  wrote  home  from 
Paris  wera,  nafortnna|»ly,  destroyed ;  and  of  the 
manner  of  that  destrnetlon  we  give  the  anthor's 
narrative,  with  which  he  opens  his  second  volame, 
as  follows. 

After  Obopin'a  death,  the  T»floi»  artielM  lie 
had  aboot  him  in  bit  roome  in  Pnrle  were  pot 
np  at  public  auction.  Miss  J.  W.  Stirling,  n 
Scotch  lady,  his  papil  and  enthusiaetic  admir- 
er, boagbt  the  fumitore  of  hie  two  talooai, 
with  the  mementos  that  were  found  there.  She 
took  It  all  with  her  to  her  home  and  with  it 
formed  a  sort  of  Chopin-maietim. 

In  this  interesting  eolleetion  waa  a  portrait 
of  the  genial  artiat,  painted  by  his  friend,  Aiy 
SchXifer;  a  Pleyel  grand  piano,  on  which  Cho- 
pin naaally  played;  a  service  of  Sevres  poroel- 
lain,  with  the  inscription:  **Offert  par  Lonia 
Philippe  a  Frid^ric  Chopin  1889;*'  a  costly, 
samptaoQsly  inlaid  casket  (a  gift  from  Roth- 
schild) ;  finally  carpets,  coven  for  tables  and 
fauteuils,  nearly  all  of  them  wrought  by  the 
hands  of  hb  fair  pupils. 

Miss  Stiriing  had  provided  in  her  will,  that 
after  her  death  all  these  mementos  should  fall 
to  the  mother  of  tlie  artist  whom  ahe  so  ra- 
▼ered.  Accordingly  they  were  carried,  in  1868^ 
to  Warsaw  to  the  dwelling  of  the  mother.  Af- 
ter her  death,  in  1861,  they  came  into  the 
hands  of  Chopin^s  sister,  Mme.  Isabella  Barcin- 
ska.  This  lady  occupied  the  aecond  atdry  of 
two  contiguous  houses  which  form  Just  the 
boundary  line  between  the  "  Neuen  Welt  ^  and 
the  ^'KrakauerVorstadt.'^and  which  belonged 
to  Count  Andreaa  Zamoyskl. 

At  the  very  beginning  of  the  political  dis- 
turbances, which  preceded  the  insurrection  in 
January,  1888,  some  extremely  excited  young 
men  (quite  contrary  to  the  general  feeling)  had 
resolved  to  threaten  the  life  of  every  governor. 
Now  although  these  unfortunate  attempts, 
prompted  by  patriotic  fanaticism,  uniformly 
failed,  still  they  were  repeatedly  renewed.  In- 
flamed to  the  utmost  by  the  bloody  contest  that 
waa  raging  throughent  the  hind,  they  finally 
projected  such  an  attempt  agidnst  the  person 


of  Count  Ton  Berg,  who,  after  the  recall  of  the 
Grand  Duke  Constantin  Kikolaiewicx.  had  be- 
eome  the  aupreme  authority  in  the  kingdom  of 
Poland. 

On  the  10th  of  September,  1888,  at  8  o'clock 
in  the  evening,  he  was  vetuming  in  his  car- 
riage, surrounded  by  an  escort,  from  the  Bel- 
Tedere  to  the  royal  palace.  When  the  carriage 
came  to  the  place  where  the  **  Neue  Welt  ^  and 
the  **Krakauer  Vorstadt"  mteU  there  was  a 
loud  report  from  the  fourth  story  of  Count 
Zamoyski^a  house,  followed  by  aome  Orslnl 
bombs.  At  once  there  waa  a  great  commotion 
on  the  street;  but  there  was  no  one  killed,  only 
some  horses  of  the  escort  were  wounded.  A 
few  minutes  after  there  appeared  a  aectlon  of 
the  military,  which  at  that  time  etood  always 
ready  for  marching  orders  on  the  Saxon  aquare. 
The  soldiers  surrounded  the  two  houses;  all 
the  women  found  in  them,  whether  they  were 
dressed  or  undressed,  were  dragged  down  into 
the  street,  and  then  set  at  liberty;  the  men,  on 
the  contrary,  were  taken  under  military  guard 
to  the  citadel. 

Like  a  stream  of  lava,  bearing  all  before  it, 
with  its  annihilating  heat,  so  rushed  the  infu- 
riated soldiery  from  one  story  to  another  and 
threw  down  everything  unsparingly.  Furni- 
ture, pianos,  booka,  manuscripts,  In  a  word  oA 
that  was  found  In  the  house,  waa  thrown 
through  the  windows  into  the  street.  Pieces 
of  fnmitttie  too  Urge  for  th^t  were  first  haeked 
np  with  axes,  the  legs  hewn  from  the  piano- 
fortea,  etc.  As  these  two  houses  stood  In  the 
finest  part  of  the  city,  they  were  Inhabited  on- 
ly by  people  in  good  circnmstancta,  and  one 
can  imaglniB  what  a  mass  of  furniture  they  con- 
tuned,  when  he  considers  that  of  grand  pianos 
alone  there  were  actually  from  fifteen  to  twenty 
found  among  the  other  articles. 

Wlien  the  enrag^  soldiers  found  themseWes 
in  the  second  story,  which  Cbopln^s  sister  oc- 
cupied, the  entire  lenuuna  of  the  great  artist, 
that  had  been  preserved  with  the  greatest  piety 
by  the  family,  were  all  destroyed.  The  piano 
on  which  he  had  learned  to  play  (from  the 
manufactory  of  Buohholtz),  the  first  confidant 
and  repradoeer  of  hia  youthful  works,  was 
buried  by  the  vandals  into  the  street.* 

When  the  night  came  on,  the  soldiers  built 
a  wood-pile  of  these  articles  upon  the  square, 
at  the  foot  of  the  monument  to  Copernicus, 
and  brought  forth  from  their  barracks  kettles, 
which  were  filled  with  wipe,  rum,  alcohol  and 
augar  from  the  plundered  shopa.  They  brewed 
for  themselves  punch,  which  they  drank  to  the 
sound  of  merry  songs.  To  keep  the  fire  up, 
they  finally  threw  into  the  flames  all  the  pict- 
ures, books  and  papers,  among  which  were 
found  also  Chopin's  letters  to  his  family  writ- 
ten eighteen  years  before.    Eye-witnesses  as- 

•Fttrtanateiy  the  Pleyel  Instrament,  whIeh  had  been 
esat  frooi  Sootiand  la  U6S,  was  not  aoMng  the  other  ma* 
meatoSfbat  wa«  la  the  possession  off  the  nieee  of  Oho- 
pin,  Mme.  Cleohomska,  who  lived  in  the  oonntqr. 


sure  us,  that  an  ofllcer  gaxed  for  a  long  time  at 
Chopin^s  portrait  painted  by  the  hand  of  his 
friend,  before  he  ruthlessly  consigned  It  to  the 
fiamea. 

The  bright  lig^t,  which  overspread  the  city, 
showed  the  amaxed  inhabitants  that  the  hour 
of  military  terpirism  had  come. 

The  loss  of  all  these  memorials  Is  not  so 
painful  as  the  annihilation  of  the  letters,  In 
which  Chopin  had  poured  out  his  whole  soul, 
full  of  love  for  his  family,  of  patriotism  for  the 
land  of  hIa  birth,  of  enthusiasm  for  his  Art  and 
admiration  for  all  that  is  beautiful  and  noble. 
Extremely  Interesting,  and  of  value  for  the  his- 
torian of  culture,  would  have  been  the  letters 
which  Chopin  wrote  from  Paris  at  the  time 
when  he  was  dally  receiving  laurel  wreaths  as 
an  artist,  and  came  into  close  contact  with  the 
highest  persons,  as  well  as  with  the  Coryphosi 
of  Art  in  Paris;  for  be  described  all  those 
experiences  most  vividly  and  truly  to  his  par- 
ents, so  that  they  could  form  clear  ideas  to 
themselves  of  all  thoae  persons.  It  Is  also  to 
be  lamented  that  the  lively  spirit  and  the 
aparkllag  wit  of  these  communleatione  are  lost 
to  the  world.  In  fact  a  single  stroke  of  Che- 
pin's  pen  often  depicted  the  most  interesting 
and  Important  of  his  contemporaries,  with 
whom  he  bad  interoonrse,  more  strikingly, 
than  the  long,  elabomte  desoriptioas  oi  many  a 
writer. 


^r^^ 
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BT  FAHHT    maTMOlIP    BITTBB.* 

(Osadaded  fram  PafS  SS.) 

During  the  years  1850  to  1854,  he  wrote  his 
*' Rhenish  Svmpbonjr,"  the  overtures'  to  the 
*'  Bride  of  Hesslna  **  and  **  Hermann  and  Dor- 
othea,'* his  ballad  *'The  King*8  Son,**  for  cho- 
rus and  orchestra,  and  many  vocal  and  piano- 
forte'works,  besides  larger  compositions  that 
he  hid  previously  sketched.  In  1858^  Robert 
and  Clara  Schumann  travelled  through  Holland, 
— an  artiadc  tour  that  resembled  a  triumphal 
proceaslon,  so  great  was  the  enthusiasm  with 
which  they  were  received.  On  their  return  to 
Dfisseldorf,  the  morbid  symptoms  of  Schu- 
mann's malady  returned  with  redoubled  force. 
He  busied  himself,  notwithstanding,  in  collect  • 
ingbis  essays  from  the  **Neue  Zeitschrift,^ 
and  during  the  publication  of  this  literary  work 
(**  Music  and  musicians.**)  began  to  make  a 
collection  of  all  that  had  been  written  about 
music  by  poets  of  all  nations,  frem  the  earliest 
ages  to  our  own  day.  But  Illness  forced  him 
to  desist;  the  pains  In  hia  head  became  dis- 
trscting;  he  took  an  unhealthy  intereat  in  spir- 
ituallam;  auricular  delusions  robbed  him  of 
sleep  for  two  weeks;  and,  on  the  87th  of  Feb- 
ruary, 1854,  he  endeavored  to  end  his  misery 
by  plunging  Into  the  Rhine.  The  unhappy 
master  was  saved  by  some  boatmen,  brougnt 
hom^  and  conveyed,  a  few  days  after,  to  the 
private  hospital  at  Endenlch,  near  Bonn.  Ev- 
ery possible  care  that  reverence  and  affection 
could  beatow,  was  lavished  on  him  in  vain; 
here  he  remained  until  the  89th  of  July,  1858, 


^Beaagtbelatrodnetloa  la  ••MmtU  amd  jftrfrleet *' 
JRMO|r«afli4CHIk<MUd|fRoaBav8cBiTiiAifir.  Ttanalat- 
ed,  edited,  and  annotated  by  Favxt  Eatmovd  BiTvaa. 
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wben  kind  death  gave  him  repose  from  his 
satfeiings* 

Tragic  close  to  so  oneTentfuHhough  benefi- 
cent a  life  I  Tet  Schomann,  blest  trlth  the  ^t 
of  masical  imaffinatiyeness  that  has  added  a 
new  beau^  to  the  lives  of  his  fellow-men,  and 
enriched  the  world  with  another  elcTating  joy, 
can  scarcely  be  termed  nnhappy.  The  great 
poet,  the  great  composer,  possesses  such  opn- 
leiioe  of  senstioas  and  intellectoal  focnltiea,  that 
his  lot  would  appear  rather  that  of  the  demi- 
god than  of  a  mere  mortal,  but  for  the  compen- 
sating trials  of  suffering  or  Infirmity.  Though 
Schomann^B  genius  was  not  so  largely  appreci- 
ated as  it  deserved  to  be  during  his  life,  his 
was  the  calm  of  a  respected  eiistence,  the  ad- 
miration of  a  distinauished  circle  of  friends. 
And,  as  his  fnend  Hiller  writes:  '*  What  love 
beautified  his  life !  A  woman  stood  beside  him, 
'  crowned  with  the  Harry  circlet  of  genius,  to 
whom  he  seemed  at  once  the  father  to  the 
daughter,  the  master  to  the  scholar,  the  bride- 
mom  to  the  bride,  the  saint  to  the  disciple.*' 
And,  happily  for  us,  Clara  Schumann  still  lives, 
a  noble  example  of  conjugal  and  maternal  fidel- 
ity and  devotion,  the  woman  whose  virtue, 
genius,  patience,  fortitude,  and  artistic  disin- 
terestedness, the  world,  to  its  own  honor,  still 
delights  to  honor. 

In  a  letter  to  me  (in  1871)  Madame  Schu- 
mann expressed  her  opinion  that  the  time  had 
not  yet  arrived  for  a  complete  philosophical 
and  analytical  biography  of  Schumann,  and 
suggested  to  me  the  idea  of  translating  his 
complete  works.  She  wrote:— ** I  have  long 
been  occupied  with  the  plan  of  a  new  and  cor- 
rect biography;  those  by  Wasielewsky,  Reiss- 
mann,  and  others,  are  wanting  in  many  points, 
and  partially  incorrect.  I  could  have  wished 
Schumann  to  have  been  placed  more  truthfully 
before  the  public  «8  a  man;  his  works  speak 
sufficiently  for  him  as  a  musician,  while  his 
writings  testify  to  the  discrimination  of  his 
judgment,  and  the  variety  of  his  talents.  But 
the  purity  of  his  life,  hisnoMe  aspirations,  the 
excellence  of  his  hefMrt,  can  never  be  fully 
known,  except  through  the  communications  of 
his  family  and  friends,  and  from' his  private 
correspondence.  I  have  not  yet  collects  suf- 
ficient materialS'for  subh'  a  plan;  but  perhaps 
you,  who  display  so  much  appreciation  of  my 
husband's  character  and  wotks,  might  find  it  a 
not  ungrateful  taSk  to  translate  his  writings, 
which  give  so  much  insight  into  his  heart,  at 
least  to  the  reader  who  is  himself  qualified  to 
understand.** 

After  havinff  completed  the  laborious  yet 
interesting  task  of  translating  Schumann*s  en- 
tire collection  of  essays  and  reviews,  as  ar- 
ranged by  himself,  I  was  naturally  desirous  of 
Eublishing  them  in  full,  in  the  precise  chrono- 
>ffical  order  in  which  they  were  published  by 
Sclinmann.  I  was  dissuaded  from  this  by  ex- 
perienced advisers,  who  thought  that  so  volu- 
minous a  work  on  the  subject  of  music  only, 
would  find  iti  way  with  difficulty  to  the  appre- 
ciation of  the  general  public  in  England  or 
America.  I  finally  decided  to  publish  at  first 
a  series  of  selections  from  my  translation, — 
about  half  the  entire  work, — ta  the  order  in 
which  thjB  papers  stand  in  the  present  volume. 
A  second  volume,  including  the  remainder  of 
Schumann*s  collection,  will  fellow  in  due 
course  of  time. 

Robert  Schumann  mads  his  first  public  ap- 
pearance as  a  critic,  in  18S1,  when  he  pubttshed 
bis  famous  article  on  Ghopin*s  Opus  2,  in  the 
**Allgemeine  Musikalische  Zcitung,**  which 
article  he  afterwards  placed  at  the  head  of  his 
collected  essays  and  reviews  (see  page  4  of  this 
volume).  He  describes  the  circumstances  and 
feelings  that,  in  1834,  led  to  the  establishment 
of  the  '*Neue  Zeitschrift  fQr  Musik,*'  in  his 
own  introduction.  plac4*d  at  the  beginning  of 
the  present  volume.  Previous  to  that  time, 
other  critics, — Rochlitz  in  the  ^'Allgemeine 
Zeitung,**  Marx  in  the  '*  Berliner  Zeitung,*' 
Thibaut,  Rellstab,  Hoffmann,  C.  M.  v«)n  Weber, 
and  others,  had  aocomplishe  I  much  in  the  do- 
main of  musical  tMthetics,  literature,  and,  to  a 


certain  extent,  of  criticism  also;  but  this  lat- 
ter had  been,  apart  from  that  of  the  distin- 
guished writers  above-mentioned,  principally 
confined  to  the  discussion  of  technical  subjects. 
This  kind  of  criticiszi  was  felt  to  be  one-sided 
and  narrow,  by  minds  of  Schumann's  stamp, 
who  were  warmly  desirous  that  the  poetry  and 
flBStheHc  significance  of  their  art  should  be  gen- 
erally recognized  and  honored.  Under  his  ed- 
itorial banner,  therefore,  some  of  the  best  mu- 
sicians, connoisseurs,  and  esthetic  writers  of 
the  day  assembled,  including  Von  Zuccamag- 
lio,  Friedrich  Wieck,  Carl  Banck,  Kossmaly, 
Julius  Enorr,  the  painters  Lyser  and  Simon, 
Fischhoff,  Dr.  Krdger,  Schunke,  Oswald  Lo- 
reus,  Becker,  Auguat  Kshlert,  and  a  number 
of  others. 

.  The  Davidite  Society,  which  appears  so  often 
in  Schumann's  criticisms,  was  an  invention  of 
his  own  fancy.  It  may  be  that  Richter*s  Walt 
and  Yult  partly  suggested  the  idea;  but  Schu- 
mann felt  that  different  ^orks  and  individual- 
ities appealed' to  different  sides  of  his  nature, 
and  he  expressed  the  varied  sympathies  thus 
awakened  by  the  invention  of  opposite  person- 
alities. Florestan  embodies  the  impulsive, 
passionate,  humorous  side  of  his  character, 
Eusebius  represents  its  dreamy,  reflective  attri- 
butes, while  Master  Raro  appears  as  the  reason- 
ing, philosophical  mediator  between  those  two 
extremes.  Friedrich  Wieck  is  also  occasional- 
ly personified  as  Master  Raro.  Those  articles, 
in  the  subject  of  which  Schumann  felt  wholly 
interested,  he  signed  R.  S.,  and  where  he  was 
touched  in  a  comparatively  superficial  manner, 
he  signed  with  the  figures  3  or  13.  Among 
other  members  of  the  Davidite  Society,  who 
aided  Schumann,  either  practically  or  by  their 
encouragement,  in  his  opposition  to  the  Philis- 
tines of  art  and  criticism,  we<  find  Carl  ^nck 
entitled  Seipentinns,-  and  Ludwig  Schunke 
Jonathan ;  Madame  Yoigt  was  Leonora  or  As 
pasia;  Mendelssohn,  Meritis;  von  Zuccamaglio 
was  Wedel  the  village  sexton:  Clara  Wieck 
appeared  as  Cecilia,  Ztlia,  or  Ohiara.  The  in- 
fluence of  Schumann's  viewa.on  his  associates, 
and  the  unity  of  their  aini,  ia  quite  striking, 
when  we  turn  to  those  pages  of  the  "Neue 
Zeitschrift,"  published  during  his  editorship ; 
though,  to  quote  Ooethe  on  a  similar  situation, 
**  By  Apollo  I  it  must  have  been  a  serious  thing 
to  dance  to  such  a  pipe  I  '*  At  one  time,  Schu- 
mann contemplatea  writing  a  musical  romance, 
to  be  called  **  The  Daviditea,*'  but  never  car- 
ried put  his  plan;  and,  as  time  wore  on,  he 
gradualty  dropped  his  own  fanciful  literary 
pseudonyms. 

At  the  close  of  the  year  1834,  Wieck  and 
Knorr  already  gave  up  their  connection  with 
the  **Neue  Zeitschrif i ; '*  in  the  same  year, 
Schumann  lost  his  dear  friend  Ludwig  Schunke, 
who  died  of  consumption  (see  page  131),  and 
became  sole  proprietor,  as  well  as  editor,  of  his 
paper.  In  1836  be  was  advised  by  many  friends 
to  give  up  editorship,  and  devote  himself  en- 
tirely to  composition;  they  even  told  him  that 
his  literary. talent  had  diverted  public  atten- 
tion from  his  achievements  as  a  composer;  but 
Schumann  refused  to  yield  to  their  counsels, 
arguing  that  to  do  so  would  be  to  deprive  ar- 
tists of  that  spontaneous  and  disinterested  sup- 
port which  they  ought  in  justice  to  receive. 
In  1840,  however,  he  bc^n  to  feel  it  his  duty 
to  allow  his  literary  and  critical  labors  to  fall 
into  the  back-ground;  and,  four  years  later,  he 
resigned  his  editorship  into  the  hands  of  Os- 
wald Lorenx.  After  that  time,  he  contributed 
only  a  few  articles  to  the  Zeitschrift;  among 
these  we  flnd  his  ^nerous  early  recognition  of 
the  then  pcpmising  .  talent  of  Johannes 
Brahms. 

.  It  would  be  difficult  to  over-estimate  the  val- 
ue of  Schumann's  labor  as  a  critic.  His  influ- 
ence was  not  destructive  or  depressing;  it  was 
beneficent  and  inspiring.  The  claim  of  some 
of  his  German  admirers,  that  he  has  served  the 
world  even  more  as  an  art  critic  than  as  a  com- 
poser, goes  far  beyond  the  truth.  His  art 
criticism,  though  it  will  remain  one  of  the  best 
models  of  this  kind  of  literary  labor,  has  al 


re$dy  fulfilled  its  mission,  at  least  in  Germany, 
while  the  influence  of  his  achievements  as  a 
composer,  on  musical  progress,  is  not  yet  wholly 
understood  by  the  public  at  large;  and  the 
compositions  themselves  will  remain  as  long  as 
aoy  musical  immortality  remains,  to  delight, 
with  an  elevated  pleasure,  every  nature  capa- 
ble of  uuderstanding  them.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  cannot  be  truly  said  that  we  have  passed  be- 
yond Schumann's  critical  point  of  view.  A 
man  of  genius  is  always  in  advance  of  his  time. 
Was  it  not  Schumann  who  wrote — as  early  as 
1846^of  Wagner's  "Tannhaaser,**— "It  is 
deep,  original,  a  hundred  timef  better  than  his 
earlier  operas;  and  I  consider  the  composition 
and  instrumentation  extraordinary,  far  beyond 
what  he  ever  accomplished  t>efore  f  *'  The 
musical  opinions  of  so  highly  distinguished  a 
musician  as  Schumann,  must  of  course  appear 
of  the  greatest  importance  to,  and  carry  great 
weight  with,  every  one  who  is  interested  in 
music ;  supported  by  a  solid  basis  of  thorough 
knowledge  and  practical  experience,  enlivened 
by  the  glow  of  enthusiasm  and  lofty  creative 
faculties,  his  criticism  is  equally  removed  from 
dry  technical  analysis,  as  from  vague  sBsthetic 
speculation  unsupported  by  science.  His  just, 
generous  recognition  of  merit  in  his  brother 
composers*  has  fully  proven  how  utterly  free 
was  his  kind  and  genial  nature  from  the  base 
cankers  of  envy,  jealousy,  or  cynicism.  He 
understood  and  carried  out  the  true  mission  of 
the  critic, — ^to  discover  and  encourage  real 
merit;  to  frown  down,  to  ridicule,  if  need  be, 
all  influences^  personal  or  otherwise,  which  are 
erroneous  in  themselves,  and  deleterious  to 
art;  to  point  to  the  remediable  or  involuntary 
fault,  and  at  the  same  time,  to  the  best  means 
of  correcting  it.  Schumann's  writings  are  a 
complete  refutation  of  the  often  repeated  as- 
sertion, that  the  artist  must  necessarily  be  an 
unjust  judge  of  the  achievements  of  his  broth- 
er artists ;  a  most  illogical  assertion,  it*  seems  to 
me.  Are  artists  in  words,  for  instance, — are 
Lessing,  Sainte  Beuve,  Hazlitt,  Schelling, 
Taine,  Hunt,  Schlegel,  Baudelaire,  Botta,  Gan- 
tier,  etc.,  untrustworthy^  judges  of  the  works 
of  other  authors,  merely  because  thev  labor 
with  similar  tools  ?  No ;  even  allowing  for 
partizan  bias,  or  even  for  individual  vanity,  the 
poet  still  remains  the  best  possible  judge  of  the 
poet,  the  composer  of  the  composer,  the  paint- 
er of  the  painter;  all  genuine  artists  feel  this 
at  heart,  and  work  more  with  each  other's  ap- 
probation in  view,  than  for  tliat  of  the  general 
public.  Schumann's  criticism,  which,  if  it  errs 
at  all,  does  so  on  the  side  of  indulgence,  has 
only  once  been  accused  of  injustice, — ^Ln  his  at- 
tack on  Meyerbeer's  "Huguenots.'*  But  no 
one  can  deny  that  Meyerbeer  sold  his  great 

Sifts  to  the  merely  pleasure-seeking  crowd ;  he 
edicated  his  talents,  not  to  the  service  of  ar- 
tistic progress,  but  to  those  superficial  aims 
which  Schumann  despised.  He,  one  of  the 
truest  priests  of  art,  burned  with  divine  indig- 
nation when  he  found  another  priest  setting  up 
a  golden  calf,  round  which  the  populace  might 
dance  their  delighted  mazes.  Schumann  nev- 
er denied  Meyerbeer's  ^reat  qualities,  he  only 
protested  against  the  misuse  of  them ;  and  let 
us  not  forget  that  amid  Schumann's  many  ti- 
tles to  our  gratitude,  the  world  may  thank  him 
in  great  put  for  its  early  comprehension  of 
the  works  of  Berlioz,  Bennett,  Chopin,  Robert 
Franz,  Henselt,  Gade,  and  manjr  others. 

From  hb  reviews  and  criticisms — based  as 
they  are  on  the  firm  foundation  of  thorough 
knowledge,  enlivened  by  the  vital  breath  of 
poetical  and  philosophical  reflection,  and  by 
such  an  occasional  flash  of  humor  as  sheds  a 
clear  light  on  many  questions,  whose  solution 
we  may  vainly  seek  by  the  gleam  of  the  study 
lamp, — a  code  of  musical  sBsthetics  might  be 
gathered;  his  "Rules  for  Youn^  Musicians  ' 
contain  a  treasure  of  golden  advice  that  will 
become  proverbial;  and  his  "Aphorisms" 
abound  in  flne  and  truthful  reflbctions,  whose 
meaning,  however,— ft  la  Jean  Paul,-— does  not 
lie  on  the  surface. 
Schumann,  familiar  with  the  works  of  Scott, 
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Byron,  Heine, — the  modern  romantic  school, 
— was  80  possessed  by  the  spirit  of  Jean  Paal 
Richter,  tnat  the  rich  obscurity  and  overflowing 
disregard  of  form,  so  remarkable  in  that  au- 
thor, have  left  their  traces  on  Schumann^s  lit- 
erary style,  as  well  aa  in  his  music.  He  ao 
knowledged,  indeed,  in  a  letter  to  his  master, 
Heinrich  Dom,  that  Jean  Paul  and  Sebastian 
Bach  had  exercised  unbounded  influence  OTer 
his  mode  of  intellectual  labor  until  the  ase  of 
thirty,  when  he  became  more  independent. 
Richter's  influence  on  Schumann  may  be  ac- 
counted for  in  his  wonderful  power  of  rather 
suggesting  than  depicting  emotions  and  moods, 
for  which  it  is  difficult  to  find  expression  in 
words,  and  of  which  music  is  the  fullest  and 
fittest  exponent. 

Schumann^s  readers  will  find  this  influence 
▼ery  perceptible  in  some  of  the  papers  that  form 
this  volume,  especially  in  Florestan*s  Shrove- 
tide Speech,  in. the  charming  letters  of  an  En- 
thusiast to  Chiara— doubly  interesting  from 
their  personal  character — in  many  of  his  pro- 
verbial rules  and  observations — ^in  the  little 
rhapsody  over  the  seventh  concerto  of  John 
Field,  the  gifted  and  erratic  Irish  composer 
(page  267),  and  in  the  humorous,  fanciful  in- 
ventiveness of  some  of  the  reviews,  such  as 
those  of  dance  music,  at  pages  102  and  825, 
where  criticism  is  interwoven  with  a  slight 
narrative.  His  notices  of  the  first  published 
works  of  Rubinstein  and  Robert  Franz,  his 
sketches  of  the  performances,  and  occasionally 
of  the  personal  traits,  of  some  of  his  friends 
and  contemporaries,  such  as  Ernst,  Liszt,  Cam- 
illa Pleyel,  Clara  Novello,  Niels  Gade,  Stem- 
dale  Bennett,  and  others,  possess  more  than 
merely  historical  value,  considering  the  source 
from  which  they  emanate;  and  musical  stUr 
dents  will  remember  that  the  long  analytical 
review  of  Berlioz^s  symphony,  **  Episode  de  la 
vie  d^un  artiste  **  (page  228),  had  tne  startling 
effect,  at  the  time  of  its  publication  in 
Germany,  of  a  revolutionary  artistic  mani- 
festo. 

But  I  will  no  longer  detain  my  readers  on  the 
threshold;  and  now  take  leave  of  them,  certain 
that  all  who  admire  Schumann^s  rare  creative 
genius  in  his  own  exquisite  art,  all  who  appre- 
ciate his  distinction  as  one  of  the  profoundest 
tone  poets  of  our  a^  will  gladly  recognize,  in 
this  collection  of  his  writings,  that  the  essen- 
tially subjective  character  of  Schumann^s  mu* 
sical  thought  did  not  exclude  variety  of  talents, 
geniality,  and  a  nobly  disinterested  perception 
and  acknowledgment  of  the  merits  oi  his 
brother  artists. 

Favht  Ratmqhd  Rittbb. 

mu  York,  April,  1876. 
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Mannftmtnie  in  Italy,  and 
its  Oennan  Origin. 

An  Historical  Sketch;  by  Dr.  Edicumd 
ScHBBBK.  Translated  from  the  German  by 
WaiiTkr  E.  Lawsok, 

(Goneladed  flrom  Pigs  11.) 

V. 

As  regardti  Kerlino,  of  whose  make  a  violin— or. 
ss  some  persons  who  have  seen  it  declare,  a  viola 
reduced  to  the  size  of  a  vlolio,  bearing  the  date 
1449,  is  iUll  in  existence,  it  is  evident,  from  the  In- 
itial letter  '6f  his  name,  which  is  uaknown  to  the 
Italian  lanipisge,  that  be  is  not  of  Italian  desoenk 
Jndging  from  the  root,  Kerl,  the  bearer  of  the  psroe 
eoald  only  have  been  of  Breton  or  German  origin. 
But  how  could  he  have  been  trsniplanted  from 
Brittuny  into  Italy  ?  On  the  other  band,  there  Is 
a  great  probability  in  favor  of  the  emigration  of 
himself  or  family  from  Germany ;  for,  at  that  time, 
the  German  late-makers  gravitated  towardt  North- 
em  Italy,  as  we  observe  In  other  cases.  The  name 
Gerle,  or  Kerle,  Is  often  met  with  In  Germany,  in 
the  middle  of  the  17th  centnry  it  was  borne  by  a 
celebrated  organist.  It  Is  possible  that  Johannes 
Kerlino,  the  ilrst  of  known  vlullo-makers,  was  a 
member  of  the  famll v  of  lute-makers,  Gerle,  which 
flourished  in  Nurembourg  about  the  year  1460;  and 
that,  for  the — ^in  Ital  v— Hinpronounceable  German  G, 
a  K  was  sabstituted    In  the  collection  of  instru- 


ments on  show  at  the  South  Kensington  Mnseum, 
in  London,  in  Aajrust,  1872,  there  were  two  violins 
bearing  the  name  Karlino,  with  the  remark,  "  very 
old,"  but  no  date.  It  Is  very  probable  that  this 
was  the  resnlt  of  an  error,  as  sometimes  the  a  is 
pronounced  like  e  in  the  English  languai^e.  But 
even  If  this  were  not  the  case,  the  supposition  of  the 
German  nationality  of  the  violln-malcer  now  under 
eonslderatioD  mast  still  appear  well-founded,  as  Karl 
is  also  a  German  name. 

TMs  hvpothesis  takes  a  more  decided  fmrra  than 
as  regards  Kerlino— although  the  most  andeut — in 
the  case  of  that  master  who,  upon  the  instruments 
made  in  Italy,  spells  his  name  Dulffopmggar,  and 
on  those  manaisetured  in  France,  Diilflupnigear. 
However  enlflrmatlcal  the  name  may  appear  in  this 
manner  of  spelling,  the  solution  seems  very  dmple 
when  It  la  written  aooordlng  to  German  orthography 
— ^Tieffsnbrucker.* 

Tieffentrucksr  was  Ions:  known  by  name,  through 
a  portrait  engraved  in  1512  by  Pierre  VoSlrriot^f 
and  Gerber  also  refers  to  him  {Neuea  TankiUutUr' 
UjcikoH,  1812),  but  only  as  far  as  he  was  enabled  by 
the  existence  of  the  portrwt.  Even  up  to  the  pres- 
ent time,  it  has  l«en  impossible  to  ascertain  the 
particulars  of  his  life  and  works.  It  Is  only  known 
that  from  Bologna — the  town  from  which  his  first 
works  are  dated — he  was  called  to  Paris  by  Francis 
the  First,  where  he  tarnicbed  a  number  of  instru- 
ments for  the  royal  orchestra ;  and  that,  later,  he 
settled  in  Lyons. 

Until  qnite  lately  his  only  known  productions 
consisted  of  lates  and  violas,  but  at  the  present 
time  more  and  more  violins  of  his  make  are  Annu- 
ally brought  to  light,  placing  beyond  dispute  his 
importance  in  creating  an  epoch  of  violin  manufac- 
ture in  Italy.  Some  have  been  found  in  SL  Peters- 
burg, Brnssels,  Bologna,  London,  Bucharest,  and  in 
several  towns  on  the  Rhine.  Two  of  his  violins, 
the  property  of  Mr.  Nlederheltroann,  of  Aix  la  Ghap- 
elle,  were  for  a  considerable  time  on  view  at  the 
Vienna  Exhibition.  I  here  give  some  Inscriptions 
from  vfolios  that  are  known  to  me :  Gaspare  Doiff- 
oprnggar  Bonnoniensii,  Anno  1511  (the  oldest),  and 
1517  (the  lateiit).  The  violin  which  was  formerly 
to  be  seen  In  Brnssels  bore  the  date  1599.  From  a 
bass  viol  the*  following  label  is  quoted:  *'Gaspar 
Dolffoprugcar  k  la  Costs  Sainct  Smstien  k  Lyon." 
A  lute  of  the  Lyons  period,  which  I  met  with  at  the 
Nenstift  monastery,  oore  the  simple  signature :  Du- 
iffoprugcar  k  Lyon." 

This  Is  not  the  place  to  enter  Into  technical  de- 
tails ;  but,  judging  from  the  few  specimens  which  I 
m vself  have  met  with,  and  from  the  description  of 
otners,  it  seems  really  a  matter  for  astonish ment 
that  he  should  have  ^ne  so  much,  especially  when 
we  take  the  period  into  conrideration,  and  regard 
either  the  pleasing  form,  the  convenience  of  per- 
formance, the  design  of  the  separate  parts,  the  care- 
ful choice  of  wood,  the  exquisite  workmanship,  or 
the  beautiful  varnish.  Even  the  principles  of  the 
flat  (flache)  model,  the  adoption  of  which  has  added 
so  much  to  the  reputation  of  Stradiuarius,  were 
present  in  his  instruments.  In  the  esse  of  well  pre- 
served instruments  of  his  make,  the  tone  is  romark- 
-  able  for  grandeur  and  sonorousness.  It  must,  bow- 
ever,  be  remembered  that  TIeffenbmcker  is  not  to 
be  judged  by  a  single  specimen ;  for  we  perceive  In 
the  varyioK  forms  and  details  that  he— ;like  Stradi- 
uarius, during  bis  first  period — spent  considerable 
time  In  experiment. 

A  great  pecnliaritv  of  his  instruments  oooslsts  In 
the  external  decoration.  The  neck  sometimes  ends 
in  the  ordinary  scroll  form,  sometimes  it  takes  that 
of  a  salamander  (emblem  of  Francis  I.),  sometimes 
that  of  a  man's  head— occasionally  a  representation 
of  his  own,  in  which  thoughtful  ness  and  energy  may 
be  traced.  The  breasts  are  generallv  ornamented 
with  coats  of  arms  in  colors,  or  regal  crowns  eze- 

•As  an  addition  to  tbe  ortlwgrapbicSl  evideaee  of- 
fered by  Or.  Schebek,  it  may  be  remarked,  that  the  col- 
lection of  msaical  Iii8tmmen|s  in  the  South  Keni>inffton 
Huseam  includes  a.  Inte  by  a  oartaln  Maimns  TUfkt^ 
Sfwdbr,  and  also  the  photograph  of  a  violin  manufact- 
nred  by  Casparo  Ihtmanurciri  presusutbly  the  father  of 
the  fore-mentioned.— W.  E.  L. 

t  In  Mendel's  MuHkaU»eke9  ChmwenaiUiu  LezUon,  now 
In  process  of  publication,  we  read— *«Oaspard  Doiffopruic- 
car,  one  of  the  most  celebrated  lute  and  string  instni- 
ment  manufacturers  of  the  16th  century,  was  bom  in  the 
Italian  Tyrol,  in  1514.  After  having  travelled  considera- 
bly, he  lived  for  a  tinie  in  Bologna  and  Paris,  bat  eveni- 
nally  settled  in  Lyons.'* 

On  comparing  dates,  the  reader  wlU  immediately  be- 
come aware  that  an  error  has  crept  Into  this  statement; 
for,  whrreas.  Dr.  Schebek  speaks  of  violins  of  Tieflen- 
bmcker's  manufacture  of  the  year  1511«  his  birth  is  here, 
earlonsly  eaooah,  fixed  in  1514.  No  doubt  can  arise  as 
to  identt^  while  there  is  sneh  aooinddenoe  in  other  rs- 
spec^^  w.  B.  L. 


cnted  in  gold ;  the  backs,  either  with  views  or  plans 
of  towns  (for  instance,  Rome  or  Paris),  in  Inlaid 
wood  work,  or  with  oil-paintiaKS  (the  Madonna  or 
other  holy  persons) ;  and  for  this  purpose  he  chose 
real  art  works  for  his  patterns — tlie  holy  Luke  or 
the  holv  John  after  Raphael,  and  the  Madonna  after 
Goregflnio  or  Andrea  del  Sarto— the  latter  it  la  be- 
lieved by  the  master  himselt  The  heads  round  the 
edge  are  sometimes  either  singly  or  doubly  Inlaid, 
with  or  without  arabeM|ne-like  figuring,  and  the 
sides  of  such  instruments  are  often  ornamented  In  a 
similar  manner,  or  with  devices  In  burnished  gold ; 
the  following  tiioughtfol  motto  being  frequently 
met  with,  though  occasionally  with  omission  of  the 
first  verse : 

'<  Viva  fUl  in  sylvis,  mm  dura  oodsa  ■ecuri. 
Dam  vixi  taeiu;  aortna  dolce  cane.'** 

After  Kasper  Tieffsnbraeker  there  still  lived,  as 
makers  of  Intes  In  Italy,  Leonard,  Wendelln.  and 
Magnus,  members  of  the  same  fimlly— the  latter, 
until  the  beginning  of  the  17ih  century*  Like  oth- 
er members  of  the  trade,  they,  in  all  probability, 
also  busied  themselves  In  the  manufacture  of  violas; ' 
but  only  one  instrument  of  the  kind  is  known  to  me, 
and  that  was  made  by  Wendelln,  and  ia  to  be  seen 
in  the  Modena  Mnseum,  la  Vienna. 

To  render  apparent  tbe  influence  which  the  above- 
mentioned  masters,  and  possibly  others,  of  German 
descent,  have  exerted  In  tbe  foundation  of  the  elas- 
sioal  violin  manufacture  in  Italy,  as  also  to  show  the 
techoicai  development  of  this  manufacture  from  one 
school  and  one  master  to  the  other.  It  would  ra* 

auire,  as  I  have  already  observed,  a  colleetion  of  the 
Ispersed  material  In  a  oertaln  place,  and  for  a  cer- 
tain length  of  time;  and  also  a  revival  of  the  sub- 
ject by  the  most  learned  men  of  all  participating 
circles.  We  might  then  look  forward  to  results 
such  as  have  been  already  achieved  in  other  prov- 
inces by  means  of  special  exhibitions. 

From  the  slight  historical  sketch  which  I  have 
here  attempted  to  give,  the  reader  will  draw  a  con- 
viction of  the  once  honorable  position  which  the 
Germans  held  in  this  branch  of  art,  At  the  present 
day  the  prospect  is  not  so  pleasing:  In  the  produc- 
tion of  qmatUiijf  the  Qermans  are  undoubtedly  in 
advance  of  all  nations,  not  excepting  the  French, 
but  as  regards  the  higher  violin  manufacture,  they 
have  not— with  certain  exceptions — made  them- 
selves in  the  least  oonspicdous ;  they  rank.  In  this 
respect,  not  only  beneath  tHie  FrehelC  hut  also  below 
the  Ensrllsh,  by  which  natitms  the  good  method  is 
followed,  at  least  by  a  few— for  instance,  by  the 
family  Lupot-Gand,  of  Paris,  for  nearly  a  hundred 
years. 

In  the  art  Industries,  In  the  strict  sense  of  the 
words,  noticeable  endeayors  have  been  made  of  late 
years  by  Austria  and  Germany  to  reach  a^in  the 
position  occupied  by  them  a  hundred  years  sgo. 
Shall  we  not,  then,  in  the  violin  manufacture, 
which,  as  regards  object  and  labor,  deserves  to  be 
ranked  with  the  art  in  Justries,  endeavor  to  follow 
the  example  of  our  forefathers  ? 

•  Hived  in  the  forest,  and  was  hilled  by  the  havA  axe. 
I  was  silent;  dead,  I  sing  swessly. 


•  »  • 


Death  €f  PetraUii  the  Oompoeer. 

RoMa,  Italy.  April  \$,  1877.— The  news  of  poor 
Enrico  Petrella's  death  you  received  last  week  by. 
the  Italian  telegram.  i*he  Marchese  d'Arcais  de- 
votes the  whole  of  his  AppewUce  in  the  16th  of  April 
number  of  the  Opinione  to  this  popolar  composer. 
It  is  an  Interesting  article,  and  will  be  a  valuable 
one  forty  or  fifty  rears  from  now,  when  some  art 
student  or  mosfcal  biographer  U  hunting  up  ac- 
counts of  Petrella*s  life,  as  has  lately  been  done  in 
Italy,  especially  -In  Perugia,  about  MorlacchI,  for 
Petrellafs  fiune  is  not  likely  to  last  longer  than  thst 
of  the  Peruginesqne  composer.  Petrella  was  not  a 
Verdi,  nor  a  Wagner,  but  as  D*Arcals  says.  Petrel- 
la's  music  has  Its  own  character.  In  this  day,  when 
all  Italian  composers  Imitate  either  .the  one  or  the 
other  of  those  leading  compose.*s,  Petrella  showed 
In  his  compositions  that  he  had  his  own  mode  of 
feeling  snd  expression ;  his  operas  have  their  own 
Individuality.  Unluckily,  Petrella  began  to  write, 
and  met  with  great  success,  before  he  had  studied 
wwy  profoundly.  He  possessed  the  gift  of  music, 
and  had  great  originality.  Inspiration  in  art  Is  a 
great  deal,  but  nowadays,  espemally.  It  must  be  re- 
inforced by  doctrine.  The  Increasing  musical  cult- 
ure of  the  public  reouires  that  composers  should 
have  something  besides  '*  the  God-given.*  Petrella 
admitted  this,  and  he  did  that  which  few  artists  or 
composers  are  apt  to  do,  set  himself  hard  to  work 
at  musical  studies  even  after  he  liad  acquired  hi# 
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repaUtioB,  and  the  effect  of  hU  application  can  be 
■een  in  hte  later  works.  Every  one  saya  be  was 
■Ingnlvly  free  from  self-  eoneelt  and  rain  glory,  ae 
be  was  alao  from  enrT.  He  ninat  bave  bad  a  lorely 
■atnre.  .  On  hit  deatn  bed,  althoni^b  In  tbe  eztrem- 
est  state  of  poverty,  tbe  only  words  on  bis  Hps  were 

Satefbl  ones.  Kind,  loving,  tbankfiil  words  to  bis 
ends,  to  tbe  people  of  Genon,  wbo  did  everjtblng 
for  bioi ;  to  bis  townspeople,  fbe  Neapolitans,  wbo 
were  equally  kind ;  to  every  one.  Not  one  word 
of  bitterness,  of  reproncb,  of  weak  lamenting:  He 
intft  bis  deatb  like  a  Cbrlstian  and  a  gentleman. 

Petrella's  opera  bonffe,  Precmurione,  wbicb  Is 
placed  beside  tbe  Burbtr  of  SewilU  by  bis  admirers, 
is  ftill  of  good  bnmor  and  fnn.  font,  bowever,  I 
like  the  best,  and  It  is  one  of  tbe  most  popular  of 
bis  operas.  It  bas  an  nonsnallyjrood  libretto,  too. 
Pemsslnl  Is  tbe  antbor  Mmreo  VtMcomH,  Amedia  di 
Lndm,  2>mm  H  JSeiUa,  OmAism  ^AmmlM,  iVsmcsst 
JBb9n,  JMm/Mb  and  Mwomil  di  Jfa^  ho\d  a  firm 
place  on  tba  Italian  sUign.  Wben  be  died  be  wna 
engaged  on  two  operas  that  were  ordered— Diana, 
by  tbe  Ctosa  Lneea,  and  tSs/omfto,  by  the  Ossa  RIcor' 
da    Tbe  but  Is  hardly  began. 

We  bear  of  large  snms  of  money  reeetved  by  ar- 
tists, composers  and  authors,  but  Im>w  seldom  do  we 
bear  of  an  artiat  or  author  dying  rich ;  nor  Is  It  be- 
cause they  are  always  Improvident.  People  forget 
that  when  a  large  sum  comes  It  Is  to  pav  for  the 
work  of  two  or  three  or  more  years ;  that  frequent- 
ly part  of  tbe  money  has  been  already  spent  in  ad- 
vance. Every  fHend  of  Petrella  I  know,  tells  roe 
be  was  not  a  ibrlltless  man :  liberal,  jvenerons,  open 
handed,  yes,  but  not  a  spendthrift.  He  simply  had 
no  capital  but  his  brains ;  bis  gains  came  in  Irregu- 
larly and  behind-hand  for  bis  needs.  Thus  be  lived 
simply  and  comfortably  part  of  tbe  time,  bat  died 
poor,  miserably  poor.  As  soon  as  Genoa,  and  Na- 
ples, and  Italy  and  the  King,  beard  of  Petrella's 
severe  Illness  and  poverty,  all  bands  were  fall  of 
money  for  bis  help,  and  all  tbe  journals  called  on 
tbe  government  to  do  something  for  the  man  whose 
works  are  an  honor  to  Ms  conntry.  Great  or  sac- 
cessfnl  generals  have  received  in  all  ages  the  gener- 
ous, lavish  gifts  of  peoples  and  sovereigns ;  but  great 
artists,  whose  labors  are  much  more  beneficial  and 
humanising,  have  often  been  left  to  die  In  misery. 

As  I  have  already  said,  Petrella  was  not  wasteful, 
bnt  It  simply  to(»k  every  soldo  be  made  to  support 
himself  aim  family.  IK Arcais  tells  of  the  almost  in- 
fantile Joy  Petrella  displayed  when,  after  a  long  pe- 
riod of  strict  economy  and  even  worse,  need  and 
debt,  be  received  a  handsome  sum  of  money  for  the 
opera  Contetsa  d'Amal^  He  immediately  ordered 
a  luxurious  dinner  at  the  Hotel  delta  Liguria,  Tu- 
rin, and  rented  a  villa  In  the  conntry  f>r  bis  sum* 
mer  ^tf^giatura.  That  was  the  extent  of  his  extrav- 
ai^nce.  Petrella  was  excessively  good  natured  and 
ct>uld  not  say  na  While  he  was  enjoying  this  not- 
able vilfeffffiahira,  an  impresario  of  a  little  theatre  at 
Turin,  Mttsella  by  name,  wished  to  put  one  of  Pe- 
trella's  operas  on  his  stage,  Elena  di  TWota.  CK 
course  be  bad  to  have  tbe  maestro's  consent,  but  bad 
not  the  money  to  pay  for  it.  Petrdla's  friends 
warned  him  that  Bf  nsella  intended  to  pay  him  a  vis- 
It  and  to  ask  tne  favor.  9o  themaestro  gave  orders 
that  when  Mus«lla  came  to  the  villa  he  should  not 
be  admitted.  Musella  knew  that  if  be  ebuld  only 
gain  sijfcbt  of  Petrella  he  would  be  sure  to  aooom- 
plhh  his  end.  So  be  disguised  himself  as  a  beggar 
and  pla«ifd  himself  directly  In  tbe  riNid  tKist  Petrel- 
la took  daily  ffi>r  bis  aftern(K>n  walk.  As  soon  as 
Petrella  appeare<l,  Muaella,  in  dirty  rags,  went  down 
on  his  knees  in  the  mud  and  cried  out  In  the  true 
beggar's  whine,  "  Ah,  matttro,  nuteUro,  abltioUt  pield 
d!s  MM  /**  (Ab,  roaster,  take  pity  on  us  t)  Of  course 
Petrelltf  was  conqneretl,  he  gave  the  required  eon- 
sent,  and  J57#N4  eft  To&isa  was  sung  at  ^he  little 
Turin  theatre  without  costing  the  Impresario  a 
penny. 

Petrella,  though  kind  and  good-hearted,  generona 
and  even  gentle,  was  apt  to  be  quick  tempered,  and 
to  fiy  into  a  rage  for  a  mere  nothing,  bnt  these  flaah- 
es  passed  as  swiftly  as  they  came.  D'An»i«  tells 
ah  amusing  Incident :  One  day  the  eomposer  went 
off  in  one  of  these  bursts  of  passion ;  he  scolded, 
gesticulated,  "grew  exasperated  with  his  own  argu* 
raents,"  as  the  traditionary  Irishman  In  the  old  sto- 
storv.  He  seized  a  glass  and  dashed  It  Into  atoms. 
In  the  very  height  of  his  furv  he  went  to  the  piano. 
Tbe  next  thing  thev  looked  for  was  to  see  tbe  fine 
Instrument  a  ruin,  oroken  Into  pieces.  To  tbe  sur- 
prise of  every  one  be  sat  down  on  tbe  mbne  stool, 
rested  bis  bands  gentlv  on  tbe  key-board,  played  a 
few  harmonies,  and,  after  improvising  a  while,  in  a 
perfect  good  humor,  he  said,  smilinglv : 

**  At  last  I  have  found  tbe  end  of  the  duetto  for 


which  T  have  been  hunting  so  long  ! " — Corrupand- 
«aM  Philad,  BuUeUn. 


Handel  and  Hayda  Soeiety. 

AHNUAL  BUtlH  B8S  MBBTnffO. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Handel  and  Haydn  Society 
was  iMld  last  evening  in  Bnmstead  hall,  the  piesldent, 
Mr.  C.  0.  Perkins,  In  tlie  chair.  There  was  a  good  at- 
tendance. After  the  nsnal  routine  liuulamii  the  trsnsur- 
er*s  annual  ropoit  was  read.  This  stated  that  the  old 
aceennt  showed  a  halanee  of  $tiM,  hot  there  wna  a 
fleeting  debt  of  fiOOO.  Daring  the  past  year  tlllf  was 
received  from  assessments  and  fSOS  JB  from  investments, 
by  which  the  debt  was  wiped  eat.  Tlie  two  Christmas 
eratories>-««The  Messiah"  and  '•Joshua*'— paid  aU 
their  eipenses,  and  left  enongfa  over  to  swell  the  balance 
en  hand  to  $an,4^  with  wWeh  the  aeeoont  fOr  the  year 
doses.  The  expenses  for  "The  Messiah"  were  •15W.78, 
of  which  $586  was  for  soloists,  and  the  receipts  f9M8. 
The  performance  of  *•  Joshua  "  cost  $ieas.tt,  of  which 
$185  was  for  soloists,  and  tbe  receipts  were  $3109.  The 
report  was  accepted  and  placed  on  Hie,  after  a  little 
grumble  by  Mr.  John  A.  Nowdl  at  the  price  paid  to  the 
Music  hall  society  for  rent. 

The  librarian's  report  was  read,  accepted  and  placed 
on  file. 

The  president  then  presented  bis  report.  He  said  the 
past  season  bad  seen  soch  noble  work  and  excellent 
progress  that  the  society  bad  reason  to  be  prouder  than 
ever  before  of  its  membership.  Their  spirit  of  devotion 
was  attested  by  tbe  faet  that  there  had  been  forty-four 
rehearsals  during  the  year,  at  which  the  mrtrmge  attend- 
ance was  three  hundred  aid  eighty.  Few  societies,  Mr. 
FerlEins  said,  can  boast  of  members  more  loyal  than  onrs. 
He  alluded  qnlte  eloquently  to  the  influence  of  music  in 
promoting  fraternity  among  its  devotees.  Bxpressing 
his  dlsMnt  from  the  Idea  that  because  emotions  excited 
by  music  so  soon  pass  away  the  moral  efllsct  must  be 
transitory,  be  said  that  as  tbe  waters  of  the  Nile  qulefcly 
subside  alter  an  overflow,  bnt  leave  a  deposit  which  en* 
riches  the  soil  for  years  after,  so  the  emotions  excited  liy 
mnsle,  though  quickly  subsiding,  left  men  with  kindlier 
feelings,  deeper  convictions,  snd  a  warmer  love  of  coun- 
try. The  Haadd  and  Haydn  Society  was  thns  a  power- 
fnl  Induence  for  good  in  the  community.  The  subject 
of  the  coming  performance  of  '*  Slljah'*  in  tlie  Taber- 
nacle was  introduced  with  the  remark  that  tlie  society 
was  about  to  take  a  new  departure,— that  for  the  flrst 
time  Ave  thousand  people  would  be  enabled  to  bear  the 
best  music  at  prices  which  would  bring  It  within  the 
reach  of  many  to  whom  the  doors  of  Music  ball  hsd  been 
closed.  Should  it  be  lound  that  a  popular  desire  exists 
for  such  music,  this  first  attempt  to  satisljr  it  would  as- 
suredly not  be  the  last.  Beferriog  to  the  late  triennial 
llMtlval.  Mr.  Perkins  said  that,  although  the  expenses 

slightly  exceeded  tlie  receipts.  It  was  yet  in  considera- 
tion of  the  fact  that  It  was  carried  through  without  any 
financial  guaranty  whatever,  and  that  the  music  was 
rendered  solely  by  American  singers,  a  success  of  which 
the  Miciety  might  well  be  proud.  He  slated  that  the  re- 
ceipts for  seiison  tickets  were  $82liO:  ff«r  the  first  per- 
formsnce,  $37M  60;  for  tlie  second,  $21tS:  for  the  third, 
$88t;  for  the  foofth.  $1006:  for  the  fifth,  $2900410;  for 
the  last.  $2110.00;  from  varkms  sources,  $440.10;  total, 
$10,201.00.  Tbe  expenses,  as  already  stated,  were  slight- 
ly in  excess  of  tbe  receipts,  which  was  to  be  rcfcretted, 
because  It  was  hoped  the  society  wcnld  be  able  to  senda 
substantial  check  to  the  Old  South  piaisnatlen  lUnd. 
Mr.  Perkins  stated  further  that  the  examination  com- 
mittee had  held  nine  meedngs  and  examined  103  candi- 
dates for  the  choius,  of  whom  00  were  aocepted  and  05 
rejected. 
Ofllcers  for  the  entning  year  were  elected  as  follows  :— 

Prealdent--0.  C.  Perkins. 

VIco-presldent   Oeorge  H.  Chickcring* 

Secretary— A.  Parker  Browne. 

Treasurer— O.  W.  Palmer. 

Librarian— J.  H.  Stickney, 

IMreetors— O.  T.  Brown.  J.  D.  Andrews,  W.  T.  Brad^ 
bury,  A.  H.  Wilson,  A.  K.  Hebard,  H.  O.  Carey,  J.  A. 
Pray,  ft.  8.  Rundlett. 

Tills  Is  the  mgular  tlcket^exeeptlng  Mr.  Bnndlett,  who 


was  cbcssn  In  place  of  W.  O. 

The  nineteenth  of  the  by-laws  was  amended  by  the  ad- 
dition of  the  following:  <'Tbe  iMiard  of  government  may, 
8revious  to  any  concert  In  which  the  society  is  adver- 
iHCd  to  sing,  suspend  ftom  participation  in  that  eon- 
cert  soch  members  as  aif  •  In  tlie  opinion  of  the  board, 
for  aov  cause  Incapable  of  singing  the  music  to  be  per> 
formeo.** 

The  meeting  adjourned  nntH  Tuesday  evening,  June 
10.— JdstrMMT,  Ma^  20. 


Bach's  CmiSTMAs  Ouatouio,  Parta  I  and  II.,  (says 
the  Jhenlng  OamtU),  will  remain  the  most  deligbtfni 
remlnlscanes  of  the  fsctival.  The  audience  listened  to 
it  with  remarkable  attention,  and,  what  was  mors,  ap> 
peared  to  enjoy  every  bar  of  It.  There  is  but  little  of 
dryness  in  those  portions  of  the  work  performed;  on  the 
contrarr,  it  is  ail  wonderfully  freah,  fluent,  incpiHuff, 
and,  above  all,  elevating.  It  also  abounds  in  grace,  in- 
tense expression,  and  a  melodiousness  that  proved  a 


genuine  surprise  to  those  who  entertain  the  common  er- 
ror that  Bach  never  condescends  to  stoop  to  sny thing 
more  tuneful  than  a  fbgne.  If  the  fectival  had  done 
nothing  mors  thad  brought  this  msstsrpiece  into  notice 
here,  it  world  have  done  enough  to  OMrit  the  lasting 
gratitude  of  the  musical  comnranity.  We  cannot  enter 
into  a  detailed  description  of  tne  work,  and  can  merely 
allu4e  to  the  ddicate  beauty  of  the  •'  Slumber  song,'*  the 
massive  and  imposing  grsndenr  of  the  chorals,  the 
suave  grace  of  the  air,  '-  Haete,  ye  Shepherds,"  and 
strong  4ramatic  coloring  of  the  whole.  Mr.  W.  J.  Winch 
•ang  tbe  tenor  solos  with  all  of  his  usual  tenderness  snd 
with  mors  than  his  usual  firs,  and  won  for  bimaelf  d^ 
served  and  discriminating  aiiplause  for  the  beauty  of  his 
singing  in  the  trying  bravum  toward  the  close  of  his 

principal  air.  Mr.  J.  F.  Winch  did  ample  Justice  to  the 
bass  solos,  thoofrh  we  could  have  wished  for  something 
BMyie  of  fire  in  his  flrst  air.  Miss  Tbnrsby  acquitted  her- 
self sdmirably  In  the  little  she  had  to  do,  and  Mis«  Cary 
sang  tbe  Slumber  smig,  •*  Sleep,  my  beloved."  with  su- 
perb feding,  despite  the  tempotvy  conftislon  st  the 
eleae  of  the  second  part,  causeu  by  n  momentary  inat- 
tention to  her  score.  The  chorus  sniging  was  thorough- 
ly good,  remarkably  so  for  a  first  performance.  The  ilrst 
impremton  made  by  the  oraterlo  will  Inauxe  it  a  welcone 
and  a  frequent  rehearing. 


Am  HIS  MiTSBS.— *<  The  genuine  Muses  am 
chaste ;— chsste,  primordial,  proud.  They  despise  toilet 
arts ;  each  gives  herself  alone,  they  borrow  not  from  one 
another.  What  will  you  say,  then,  of  a  painter  wbo 
would  heighten  the  elfeet  of  his  pictures  by  a  Bengal 
light  r  Of  a  Phidias  who  shonid  exhibit  hie  figures  to 
the  sound  of  music t  And  here?  Music  In  union  with 
scene-painting,  ballet,  pyrotechnics  f  And  this  eo^mettt, 
rigged  oot  in  an  imaginable  frippery,  calls  heiMlf  tbe 
German  (the «cM  IXnrfseAc)  Muse!— Look  you.  It  makes 
me  mad  I "  We  bonrow  this  trom  Herr  Pappert's  *' Wagr- 
nerliexicon,"  or  <']Mctioimry  of  ImpoNtences."  Msn^ 
of  tlw  sharp  and  pitlqr  aentenees  which  he  has  striing  to* 
gether  alphabetically  in  It,  are  equally  true  and  hit  tiM 
nail  upon  the  head. 


uml  €tnxtspn}itnct. 


MiLWAinuB,  Mat  24.— As  the  musical  season  la 
rapidly  drawing  to  a  elosn,  a  brief  resnm6  of  what 
has  been  done  in  Milwaukee  maj  perhaps  prove  of 
some  Interest  to  the  readers  of  the  Journal.  The 
greater  part  of  the  winter  brought  few  musical  at- 
tractions,  owing  to  the  hard  tiroes  of  the  past  three 
or  four  years  having  materially  reduced  the  num- 
ber of  traTelllng  artistic  organisations,  and  up  to 
the  end  of  February  an  unusual  dulnees  prevailed. 
The  Musical  Society,  an  Institution  which  has  been 
in  existence  upward  of  twenty-five  years,  and  of 
which  Milwaukee  is  justly  proud,  has  given  two 
regular  and  two  extra  concerts,  together  with  three 
or  four  soir6ea,  the  latter  bringing  light  pro- 
grammes, all  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Engeno 
Luening,  a  native  of  Mllwaokee,  who  graduated  a 
few  years  ago  from  tin  Leipslo  Oonoervatory.  The 
programmes  of  the  regiiUr  concerts  brought  a  nnra- 
ber  of  classical  selections,  such  as  the  Fideho  over, 
ture  in  E,  and  portions  of  Symphonies,  performed 
by  the  Sodsty's  orchestra.  The  prindpAl  soloists 
were:  Mrs.  J.  B.  Walker,  a  Soprano  of  more  than 
ordinary  vocal  resources,  and  an  artist  in  every 
sense  of  the  term.  She  has  been  a  resident  of  Mil- 
waukee  for  some  years,  and  Is  now  engaged  In 
teaching  singlug.  Hiss  LIna  Allardt,  of  Detroit, 
sang  twice,  and  ma«le  a  very  favorable  impression. 
Gustavo  Bach,  the  young  violinist,  performed  a  vi- 
olin solo  at  one  of  the  concerts ;  and  on  another  oc- 
casion the  Finale  from  the  1st  act  of  WagneKs 
Lohemgrin  was  performed  by  the  Society's  forces, 
vocal  and  instrumental, — Col.  Jacobs  (tenor)  as  Lo- 
hengrin. The  Society  also  gave  a  ^concert  on  the 
60th  anniversary  o(  the  death  of  Beethoven,  per- 
forming the  Mass  In  C  In  Immanuel  Church. 

The  Euphemla  Society,  a  private  oi||anisatlon. 
under  the'  musical  direction  of  Mr.  Julius  Klanser, 
a  son  of  Prof.  Elauser,  of  Farmington  College,  has 
given  a  series  of  classical  concerts  at  the  residences 
of  members,  with  Mr.  A.  0.  Bodden,  the  young  bir- 
itone,  among  the  principal  vdcal  attractions.    The 
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last  entertidnment  brought  Beethoren^s  Srf>iea  aym- 
phony  for  foar  hands  on  a  grand  piano,  performed 
by  Measre.  Gnoipert  and  I>odge,  and  a  movement  of 
BeethoTen'e  Tiolin  concerto,  by  Mr.  Hardege,  all 
graduates  ol  Lelpslc. 

Mme.  Ssslpotf  and  her  company  gare  a  brilliant 
concert  In  Febmary  to  a  large  audience,  and  re- 
ceWed  an  enthuslasUo  welcome.  Her  programme 
was  not  as  dassloal  as  I  had  hoped,  Beethoren's 
Moonlight  Sonata  being  followed  by  a  number  of 
smaller  compositions  by  other  masters.  Her  per- 
formance was  characterised  by  a  magnificent  tech- 
nique and  intense,  poetic  feeliag,  something  akin  to 
Bublasteln. 

Miss  Emma  Abbott  fovored  us  with  a  concert  in 
April,  and  had  a  full  house,  ererybody  being  anx- 
ious to  see  and  hear  the  young  artlst»  who  sang 
here  a  number  of  times  some  years  ago  when  a  res- 
ident of  this  dty.  She  made  a  faTorable  Impression, 
notwithstanding  the  fact  that  her  roice  is  somewhat 
uneven,  and  she  will  undoubtedly  be  one  of  the 
principal  attractions  of  the  concert  room  for  some 
tine  to  come.  SIgnori  Brlgnoll  and  Ferranti  shared 
the  honors  cl  the  evening  with  Miss  Abbott  Ole 
Bull  had  the  kindness  to  remember  us  with  one  of 
his  "positively  fisreweir  concerts.  His  playing  was 
a  sad  dleappdntment  to  those  who  heard  him  a  few 
years  ago,  though  his  Soaadlnavlaa  compatriots, 
who  comprised  a  good  share  ol  the  audience,  were 
enthusiastic  enough.  CMe  Bull  was  asdsted  by  Miss 
Thursby,  a  magnificent  Soprano,  who  was  really  the 
principal  attraction  of  the  evening,  Mr.  Tom  Karl, 
the  Tenor,  Mile.  Martlaes,  Contralto,  and  Mr.  Lleb- 
llng,  pianist,  recently  from  Beriin. 

Thea  Thomas  and  Miss  Gary  appeared  before  a 
crowded  house,  with  a  magnificent  programme. 
The  grand  orchestra  had  not  favored  us  with  a  call 
for  several  years,  and  received  an  enthusiastic  wel- 
come. 

But  the  greatest  attraction  of  the  season  centred 
in  the  concerts  of  Miss  Julia  Blv6,  the  young  pi- 
anlste  from  Cincinnati,  who  gave  two  entertain- 
ments here,  In  February,  and  April     About  three 
years  ago  I  saw  notices  of  her  playing  In  one  of  the 
Gewandhaus  concerts  In  Lelpslg,  (I  think  It  was  in 
the  N§u€  ZdUehri/t,  and  it  paid  her  a  very  high 
compliment),  but  I  never  heard  her  until  this  sea- 
son, when  she  appeared  for  the  first  time.    Miss 
Blv6  undoubtedly  has  a  brilliant  future  before  her, 
and  though  the  youngest  of  the  great  pianists  who 
have  visited  us,  will  have  a  world-wide  reputation. 
Personally  she  is  the  most  modest  and  unassuming 
artist  I  have  ever  seen,  but  the  fire  of  genius  burns 
brightly  within  her  and    her   performances  here 
were  of  the  highest  order.    Here  first  concert  was 
not  welt  attended,  owing  to  insuflieient  announce- 
ment and  unfavorable  weather.    The  second  concert 
met  with  more  liberal  encouragement,  though  the 
political  election  held  on  that  day  had  an  unfavora- 
ble effect  on  the  attendance.    On  this  occasion.  Miss 
Blv6  was  assisted  by  Mks  Annie  Louise  Cary.  who 
sang  "O  don  fatale"   from   Yerdrs  Don  Oarlat, 
"  Sing,  smile,  slumber,"  by  Gounod,  and  a  ballad, 
"  It  was  a  Dream,"  by  Cowan.    Miss  Cary  was  of 
.course  enthusiasUcslly  applauded-,  and  compelled  to 
supplement  her  programme  numbers  with  two  ad- 
ditional pieces.    But  Miss  Rlv6  carried  off  the  hon- 
ors of  the  evening  by  her  unprecedented  perform- 
ance of  two  entire  Concertos,  the  Beethoven  C  min- 
or, with  Belnecke*s  Cadenza,  and  the  Lisst  E  flat 
(Mr.  Llebllng  of  Chicago  playing  the  orchestral 
parts  on  a  second  piano) ;  the  former  especially  was 
given  with  a  chasteness  of  expression  and  pure  de- 
votion to  the  composer,  which  established  her  at 
once  In  the  favor  of  the  audience.    Miss  Rive  also 
played  the  Tauslg  arrangement  of  the  Strauss  Walts : 

*'  Man  lebt  nur  einmal  In  der  Welt,"  and  Liszt's  sec- 
ond Hungarian  Rhapsody,  the  latter  in  response  to 


a  tumultuous  encore.  I  have  never  heard  the  lat- 
ter composition  played  so  effectively.  I  hope  she 
may  be  Induced  to  give  us  some  piano  recitals  dur- 
ing the  coming  s««son,  though  that  Is  exceedingly 
doubtful  Miss  Rlv6  has  received  a  flattering  offer 
of  an  engagement  to  play  In  Paris  during  the  com- 
ing winter,  and  If  she  accepts,  that  puts  an  end  to 
her  concerts  in  this  country  for  the  time  being. 
She  gave  three  recitals  In  Cleveland  last  week,  and 
.may  go  to  Califbmia  for  a  short  season  early  in 
June. 

FUA   DiAVOLO. 

Chicago,  Mat  81.  Last  Thursday  evening  the 
Beethoven  Society,  under  the  direction  of  Carl 
Wolfsohn,  gave  a  performance  of  Hoffmann's  "  Leg- 
end of  the  Fair  Meluslna."  The  accompaniment 
was  by  piano-forte,  only,  extremely  well  played  by 
Miss  Agnes  Ingersol  The  solos  were  taken  by 
Mrs.  Thurston,  Mrs.  Frank  Hall,  Mr.  Jas.  Gill,  and 
Mr.  MaHln.  All  except  the  last  named  did  well  ; 
while  Mr.  Gill  (who  is  a  fine  singer  end  teacher) 
showed  htmself  an  artist,  although  unfortunately 
his  voice  is  hardly  heavy  enough  for  McCormick 
Hall  The  Chorus  numbered  about  a  hundred  and 
fifty,  and  on  the  whole  sang  not  badly,  better,  I 
should  say,  than  on  tlie  previous  occasions  this 
year.  Still  it  was  very  far  from  finished  chorus 
singing,  and  is  not  to  be  compared  with  the  stand- 
ard of  excellence  set  up  by  the  Apollo  Club.  Sev- 
eral members  of  the  society  have  taken  violent  ex- 
ceptions to  my  criticisms  on  their  style  of  perform- 
ance; on  the  other  hand  a  number  of  the  more 
Intelligent  ones  have  fully  admitted  the  justice  of 
my  comments.  The  truth  is  the  rehearsals  are  at 
fiuilt.  The  chorus  contains  quite  a  number  of  un- 
suitable singers,  and  the  discipline  is  very  lax,  es- 
pecially in  the  matter  of  attendance  at  rehearsals. 
For  this  reason  the  enthusiasm  of  the  good  ones  Is 
exhausted  In  the  effort  to  make  the  bad  ones  sing 
well  by  unctMucteut  iA§orpiion, 

As  I  have  already  intimated  In  former  letters, 
some  of  the  Beethoven  Society  set  up  the  defense 
that  it  is  the  mission  of  their  sodety  to  interpret 
new  works ;  and  that,  unlike  the  Apollo  Club,  they 
do  not  spend  their  time  in  the  study  of  pianUdmo 
and  mere  effects.  Hence  they  point  with  pride  to 
the  fMit  of  their  having  give«i  during  the  present 
season  four  works :  Rheinberger's  "  Toggenburg," 
Gade's  "Comala,"  Verdi's  Manzoci  Requiem,  and 
now  Hoffmann's  **  Melu^na."  But  when  they  look 
over  the  list  for  the  year,  they  will  discover,  I  think, 
that  the  Apollo  society  has  given  quite  as  much 
music  of  the  larger  kind,  and  a  good  deal  of  the 
smaller  be^des,  and  in  all  of  it  has  held  the  chorus 
up  to  a  standard  of  excellence  as  much  superior  to 
their  work  as  the  playing  of  the  consummately 
graceful  artiste  Mme.  j^sipoff  is  to  that  of  ordinary 
piano4aachers.  I  would  not  say  this  were  It  not 
lor  the  sake  of  pointing  the  moral  of  it  all,  which 
lies  simply  in  the  determination  of  the  Apollo  con- 
ductor to  secure  good  results,  and  in  the  discipline 
of  the  society,  which  enforces  attendance  at  rehear- 
sals and  especially  sub-rehearsals. 

Mr.  Wolfsohn  Is  engaged  in  a  series  of  historical 
piano  recitals,  of  which  the  seventh  and  last  of  the 
present  season  occurs  next  Saturday,  June  2d.  This 
one  is  devoted  to  Beethoven,  and  will  include  some 
Bagatelles,  a  Fantade,  and  the  three  sonatas,  op.  7, 
op.  67,  and  op.  HI.  The  recital  last  week  was  de- 
voted to  Schubert^  and  brought  the  following : 

Sonata  in  A  minor. 

Impromptu  In  A  flat. 

Moment  M usieal  in  G« 

Impromptu  la  B  flat,  (air  and  variations). 

Slegie  in  B. 

Vaatssie  In  C  major. 

Mr.  Wolfsohn  deprecates  criticism  on  the  style  of 
his  playing,  and  takes  to  himself  the  intention  of 


interpreting— desiring  to  be  appreciated  for  his 
good  intentions;  and  this  appreciation  I  hereby 
tender  him. 

I  scarcely  know  whether  the  cause  of  music  has 
been  advanced  In  Chicago  by  the  remarkable  eleva- 
tion of  the  standard  of  piano  playing  which  has  ta- 
ken place  within  a  few  years  here.  Several,  who 
cut  quite  a  swell  as  ado  pianists  here  a  few  years 
ago,  are  now  left  far  behind.  We  have,  however, 
one  pianist,  Mr.  Emil  Llebllng,  who  in  point  of 
technique  and  artistic  ability  is  to  be  ranked  very 
high.  Only  a  day  or  two  ago  he  played  Chopin's 
second  Concerto  (the  one  In  F  minor)  as  an  illustr*- 
tlon  in  connection  with  Mr.  Mathews^  lecture  on 
"  Chopin,  Schumann,  and  Wagner."  The  accom- 
paniment wa^  on  the  organ  by  Mr.  Eddy.  This 
beautiful  work  went  delightfully,  and  Mr.  Liebling^s 
playing  seemed  to  me  thoroughly  artistic.  I  did 
not  fiud  then  the  coldness  I  have  before  accused  him 
of.  Equally  well  were  played  the  Schumann 
pieces  which  occurred  in  the  same  programme : 

Novelette  In  B  minor, 
Vogel  als  ProphAte, 
Tranmeswirren. 

Mr.  Llebllng  always  plays  without  notes,  and  on 
this  occasion  apparenUy  with  perfect  accuracy. 

Mr.  Eddy's  organ  recitals  continue,  and  the  pro- 
grammes are  as  fine  as  ever,  and  as  well  played — 
which  is  saying  all  I  could  possibly  say  In  praise  of 
them. 

The  Apollo  Club  have  a  festival  neit  week,  June 
6,  6,  and  7,  on  rather  a  smaller  scale  than  that  of 
your  Handel  and  Haydn,  but  still  far  beyond  any- 
thing  we  have  had  here  before.  The  chorus  num- 
bers about  Bm  hundred.  The  choral  numbers  will 
Include  Gounod's  "  By  Babylon's  wave,"  Sullivan's 
"  On  Sea  and  Shore,"  part  of  Clock's  "Orpheus,'* 
the  first  part  of  Mendelssohn's  "  St.  Paul,"  and  the 
most  of  "  Israel  in  Egypt"  The  soloists  are :  Mrs. 
H.  M.  Smith,  Miss  Annie  Louise  Cary,  Mr.  Winch, 
and  Mr.  Myron  Whitney.  The  orchestra  Is  to  be 
that  of  Theodore  Thomas.  I  have  no  doubt  the 
quality  of  the  performance  will  be  folly  equal  to 
anything  ever  done  in  America.    But  we  shall  see. 

DxR  Fbbtsohuxts. 

Lbipzio,  Mat  11.  I  enclose  a  translation  of  an  article 
which  lately  appeared  in  one  of  our  Lefpxig  papers, 
which  I  thought  might  be  interesting  to  your  musical 
readers. 

After  the  well  deserved  and  great  snooess  of  the  Impe- 
rial Opera  singer,  Madame  Masib  Wilt,  on  the  lidpslg 
stage,  we  take  from  tfae^l^MMinM  MtodenuUtrng  the 
following  biographical  Information,  received  from  the 
pen  of  the  Countess  Bofemia  Ballestrera  :~Marie  Wilt 
was  bom  in  Vienna,  her  parents,  who  were  poor,  died 
whilst  she  was  still  very  young.  The  sister  of  Baton 
Pratobevera,  Mme.  Fanny  Premier,  adopted  the  child* 
and  with  a-  motherly  intoreat,  caMfolly  educated  her. 
Marie  early  developed  a  love  for  music,  and  Mme.  Pre- 
mier placed  her  under  the  Instruetion  of  the  Piano-mas- 
ter "Lens**  in  Vienna;  she  also  began  to  sing  childraii's 
haUada  with  expression  and  marked  talent.  At  the  age 
of  fifteen  she  was  a  ready  and  thoroughly  artistic  pianist. 
Her  voioe,  which  was  already  powerful  and  heautifUlly 
dear,  promised  to  be  of  extraordinary  compass;  and,  in 
order  to  be  certain  of  the  quality  of  it,  Mme.  Premier 
had  it  tested  by  a  singing  master  of  reputation,  but  his 
opinion  waa  not  encouraging. 

Soon  after  Marie  Premier  married  a  building  eontract- 
or,  Frans  Wilt  who  throagh  the  excellenoe  of  his  work- 
manship, had  made  a  name  for  himself.  Notwithstand- 
ing her  family  were  decidedly  opposed  to  a  singer's 
career,  and  a  weakness  of  the  longs  prevented  her  for  a 
time  from  using  her  voioe,  still  Marie  Wilt, following  her 
irresistible  inclination.  Joined  the  singing  society  con- 
ducted by  Johann  Herbeok— and  as  a  member  of  It 
appeared  for  the  first  time  before  the  public  in  the  part 
of  •«  Jemima  **  in  Schnbert*s  Lomotm  with  great  snooesa. 
The  Professor  of  the  Vienna  Oonaervatory,  Dr  Cttna- 
bacher,  at  that-  time,  gave  especial  attention  to  her  culti- 
vation for  concert-singing,  and  in  1864  she  sang  in  a 
concert  with  DesirA  Artot,  who  was  so  charmed  with  her 
beantif  nl  voice,  that  she  warmly  urged  her  to  devote  her 
talenu  to  the  stage.   This  recommendation  of  the  cele* 
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brated  artist  wu  for  Mme.  Wilt  the  <'  Besiune  "  that  op- 
ened wide  to  her  the  doors  of  the  Opera.  Obstacles  were 
oTereome,  eyorythlafc  yielded  then  to  the  toUa  purpose  of 
perfectinii:  herself  for  the  operatic  staice. 
.  Already  in  1M3  she  was  so  far  adyaaoed,  that  through 
the  assistance  of  the  Oountess  «  Sch^nfeld"  and  the,  at 
that  time,  celebrated  actress  Renmann  and  the  pres- 
ent <*Cnltas  minister'*  Dr.  8ehmayer,she  appeared  in 
Grata  for  the  first  time  ss  Donna  Anna  in  Don  Jteon,  with 
tremendons  snccess.  From  this  time  on  her  life  has 
been  a  «chain  of  trinmphSj''  her  star  grew  in  brightness, 
and  the  name  of  Marie  WOt  was  sonnded  across  the  sea^ 
She  appeared  in  Berlin  and  London  and  reoeired  the 
most  brilliant  offers  of  engagements  for  England,  rranee» 
Spain,  Italy  and  America.  Afterwards  she  appeared  in 
Venice  eight  times  in  JTorma,  creating  the  greatest  ex- 
citement. Finally  in  Vienna  she  sang  as  *'  gnest "  in 
7)rovatore  the  role  of  ^  Leonore,*'  which  led  to  her  per- 
manent engagement  at  the  Grand  Imperial  Opera  honae. 
This  took  place  in  1867  and  since  that  time  Marie  Wilt 
has  been  the  **  Prima  donna  assolata  "  af  the  Vienna  op- 
enu 

Not  only  in  opera  is  the  nnsnrpasaed,  bnt  has  proved 
herself  an  excellent  concert  singer,  and  one  who  is  al- 
ways greeted  with  the  greatest  enthusiasm.  Her  reper- 
toire is  larger  than  that  of  any  other  singer  in  Barope, 
consisting  of:  Norma,  Lncretia  Borgia,  Leonore,  in  7Yo9- 

•lor«,  Elrira  in  Xmani,  Donna  Anna  and  SIrira  in  Dom 
AflN,  Qneen  of  the  Night  in  3faaic  FhUe,  Coantess  in  the 
MmrtaQii  qf  Figaro,  Ortrad  in  Lohengrin.  Valentine  and 
Margaretbe  in  the  Huguenot;  BertlOk  in  the  PrmptkeUt 
Bfsabeth  in  Tannhaufrj  Alice  and  Isabel  in  Robert  U 
JHabUf  Eglantine  and  Euryanthe  in  Weber's  l^uruanthe, 
Recha  in  La  Juite,  €k»nstanze  in  Die  EnifUhrung,  Flordi- 
lige  in  OMAtn  tutte,  Rezia  in  Ob^r&n,  Selica  in  V4fri^ 
eana,  Ophelia  in  Mamiet,  AVda  in  JMa,  Buoh  a  reper- 
toire could  only  be  possible  for  sn  snist  with  snch  a 
marvellous  voice.  She  slnits  with  the  greatest  <»a8e  three 
octaves,  reaching  G,  each  note  thoroughly  cultivated:  no 
distinction  can  be  detected  In  the  perrection  of  one  note 
from  the  other.  In  addition  to  her  Anished  singing,  Marie 
Wilt  possesses  the  highest  order  of  dramatic  execution; 
not  to  speak  of  the  Immense  volume  of  voice  which 
rings  clear  as  a  bell  above  the  most  powerful  orchestrs. 
Thus  is  Marie  Wilt  indisputably  the  lirst  singer  in  Germa- 
ny, and  a  worthv  successor  of  SehrOder-Devrient.  And 
as  in  eveiy  day  life  she  is  a  veiy  sociable  and  smiable 
woman,  tolerant  and  free  from  envy,  one  whose  good 
qualities  rival  her  great  talents,  no  must  all  those,  who 
honor  Art  and  its  ft>llower8  hold  Marie  Wilt  in  grateftil 
remembrance.  G.  8. 


§mf  s  Immtal  of  Pnsit. 
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(Condnded  from  Page  81.) 

— Wpwere  interrupted  In  the  midst  of  our  de- 
Bcription  of  the  third  concert,  in  speaking:  of  Bach's 
Christmas  Oratorio.  We  spoke  of  the  ideal  iManty 
of  the  PastcraU  and  the  opening  recitatives  in  the 
Second  Part.  Here  oecnrred  Miss  Thursbt's  only 
participation  in  this  work,  the  single  page  of  the 
announcement  by  the  Angel:  "Be  not  afraid,"  of 
which  her  delivery  was  most  pure  and  brilliant. 
The  wonderful  Tenor  Aria :  "Haste,  ye  Shepherds,** 
so  tender,  yet  so  extremely  difficult,  and  florid  in 
the  latter  portion,  received  a  tasteful,  highly  fin- 
ished, fervent  rendering  from  Mr.  W.  J.  WisroH ; 
this  was  the  most  arduous  task  for  any  solo  singer. 
Beautifully  soft  and  harp-like  sounded  the  accom- 
paniment to  the  Bass  recitative  (well  declidmed  by 
Mr.  J.  F.  Winch)  exhorting  all  to  sing  "  with  one 
accord,  beside  that  cradle  holy."  And  then  the  cm- 
die  song  of  the  mother:  "  Sleep,  my  beloved,"  the 
loveliest  melody  of  that  kind  ever  invented,  and 
wrought  out  with  most  perfect  art !  Miss  Cart's 
voice  and  singing  were  entirely  worthy  of  it; 
chaste  and  deep  in  feeling,  and  faultless  save  in  a 
single  slip  at  the  end  of  the  second  part  through 
momentary  inattention  to  the  score.  The  sublime 
chorus :  "  Glory  to  God,"  wonderfully  elaborate  as  it 
is,  and  so  involved,  in  the  independent  movement  of 
each  voice  part  and  instrument,  was  quite  effective- 
ly given  by  the  great  choir  and  produced  a  marked 
impression.  It  must  be  heard  sgidn  and  ngsin  to 
appreciate  a  tithe  of  all  its  beauty  and  its  grandeur ; 
they  are  inexhaustible.    This  chorus  formed  the  ex- 


citing Uimax  of  the  work.  Then  for  a  calm  and 
peacefol  close,  the  return  of  the  Choral,  wh  ich  has 
been  heard  twice  before,  bat  now  in  a  new  rhythm, 
the  12-8  of  the  Paahrale,  whose  lovely  second 
theme  is  brought  in  after  every  line,  was  just  the 
most  exquisite  and  perfect  thing  that  ear  and  soul 
could  crave. 

Mr.  Winch  never  sung  with  more  feeling  and  re- 
finement than  in  the  recitative  apd  Air  from  /ii^pA- 
tha.  Miss  Thursby  had  fair  field  for  her  bright 
topes  and  her  brilliant  florid  execution  in  the  Air 
from  Costa's  iS?* ;  "  I  will  extol  thee,**  and  was  im- 
mensely applauded. 

Singers  and  amlience  were  wrought  np  to  the 
highest  pitch  of  enthusiasm  by  Mr.  Parker*s  *'  Re- 
demption Hymn.**  It  was  the  sensation  of  the  Fes- 
tival. It  was  sung  perfectly,  chorus  and  orchestra 
'loing  their  best  out  •f  a  hearty  sympathy  and  re- 
spect for  the  composer.  The  Alto  solo  was  admira- 
bly sung  by  Miss  Cary,  and  then— —we  will  let 
our  friend  of  the  Courier  describe  the  scenic  that 
followed : 


After  Mies  Cary  had  curtsied  her  acknowledgments  of 
the  tumultuous  applause,  ciies  of  '<  Parker,  Psrker" 
began  to  be  heard  from  various  parts  of  the  hall  in 
ever  growing  creecendo.  The  modest  composer,  appar- 
ently rather  overwhelmed  Uj  these  demonstratioos,  wss 
at  last  prevailed  upon  to  rise  ftvm  his  seat  in  one  of  the 
back  rows  on  the  floor  and  make  a  half  ilmid  bow.  But 
this  was  not  enough ;  hardly  a  hundred  people  had  seen 
him,  or  even  knew  where  to  look  for  him ;  the  applause 
and  cries  continuing  unabated,  Mr.  Zerrahn*s  tall  figure 
was  seen  striding  down  the  side  aisle,  like  Inexonble 
fate,  bearing  down  upon  Mr.  Parker's  seat;  escape  was 
impossible,  and  the  successful  composer  was  mercilessly 
captured,  and  led  up  to  the  conductor's  desk  on  the 
stage,  from  whence  he  bowed  his  thanks  amid  cheers  and 
hand-clapping,  the  ladles  of  the  chorus  fluttering  their 
handkerchiefs  af  if  the  signal  had  t)een  given  by  an  eleo- 
trie  batteiy.  Mr.  Parker  may  be  proud  of  having  writ- 
ten one  of  the  best  choral  f  ugued  movements  (<*  Art  thou 
not  It  that  hath  cat  Rahab,  and  wounded  the  dragon?  " 
that  contemporaiy  compositions  can  boast  of.  The 
f  ngued  chorus  is  almost  a  lost  art,  and  to  have  written 
so  strongly  effective  an  one  is  no  mean  triumph.  The  com- 
position, as  a  whole,  is  admirably  written,  and  shows  at 
times  no  little  melodic  invention.  Mr.  Parker  is  much 
to  be  congratulated* 

We  too  congratulate  and  say  Amen  !  The  sub- 
ject of  that  fogue,  by  the  way,  (it  is  no  disparage- 
ment to  say  it),  is  strikingly  like  the  opening  of 
MeLdel8sohn*8  Prelude  and  Fugue  in  E  minor.  The 
unity  and  consistency  of  Mr.  Parker's  entire  compo- 
sition, as  well  as  its  general  euphony,  rich  harmo- 
ny and  even  flow,  ensured  its  good  impression — Mr. 
J.  F.  Winch's  noble  voice  and  power  were  rather 
wasted  on  the  uninteresting  Air  by  Sullivan. 

Hiller^s  "  Song  of  Victory,**  imposing,  grandiose 
in  plan,  in  its  elaborate  structure  and  employment 
of  all  modem  means,  was  very  variously  received. 
Some  were  carried  away  by  it,  and  some  shook 
their  heads ;  to  the  most  its  very  brilliancy  and  (so 
to  say)  grandiloquence  proved  wearisome.  Its  im- 
pressiveness,  as  a  whole,  was  hardly  in  proportion 
to  the  grandeur  of  design,  the  wealth  and  boldness 
of  the  harmony,  the  ingenuity  of  form,  and  the  con- 
siderabl«)  melody  displayed  in  it  That  it  is  the 
work  of  a  most  accomplished  musician,  one  of  the 
masters  of  our  time,  armed  and  ready  at  all  points, 
there  can  be  no  question.  Bnt  Hiiler  here,  as  else- 
where, seems  to  fall  just  short  of  what  we  call  crea- 
tive genius ;  the  vitalising  spark  is  wanting.  Had 
we  room  to  go  into  detail,  howevet,  it  would  be  ea- 
sy to  point  out  many  a  passage  strikingly  effective, 
beautiful,  and  even  original.  Some  of  the  choruses 
are  worthy  of  their  subject,  jubilant  and  full  of  ex- 
ultation, while  some  are  bizarre  and  bordering  on 
the  baebaric.  The  flnal  chorus :  "  PrdLse  the  Lord 
with  lute  and  harp,  with  tabors,  cymbals  and  danc- 
ea,**  seemed  the  literal  reproduction,  or  "  material- 
isation "  of  that  text,  so  full  was  it  of  gay  and  hap- 
py sounds,  JO  buoyant,  childlike  and  like  Father 


Haydn.  The  choruses  were  commonly  well  sung; 
but  the  orchestration,  always  heavy,  was  still  more 
over-weighted,  as  was  sometimes  the  vocal  melody 
itself,  with  the  bloated  rimbamko  of  a  big  bass  tuba. 
Miss  Thursby  made  the  most  of  her  several  soprano 
solos;  and  in  the  final  chorus  her  silvery,  pure 
voice  soared  and  revelled,  holding  out  the  highest 
tones  with  exquisite  l>eauty  and  quite  rapturous  ex- 
pression. 

FouBTH  CoNomT,  Fbidat  EvnoNO,  Mat  18. 

A  very  large  audience  assembled  to  hear  HandeVs 
Sameon, — ^not  the  whole  of  it  by  any  means,  which 
would  have  taken  about  five  hours,  seeing  that  this 
performance,  in  which  the  cuts  and  omissions 
amonnted  to  a  full  half  of  the  Oratorio,  lasted  two 
hours  and  a  half.  The  fsct  is,  Sameon  is  an  end- 
less series  of  recitatives  and  arias,  many  of  them 
most  beautiful  and  characteristic,  bat  relieved  by 
comparatively  few  choruses ;  and  In  his  semi-dra- 
matic plan  of  treating  all  the  words  of  somebody's 
adaptation  of  Milton*s  "Samson  Agonistes,"  so  many 
solos,  for  a  concert  room,  become  intolerahly  prolix. 
The  retrenchment,  to  be  sure,  was  made  chiefly 
ffom  the  solos,  and  this  left  a  fldrer  proportion  of 
choral  numbers.  Still,  even  these  had  to  be  re- 
duced, becanse  the  text  ci  several  of  them  is  really 
quite  nnpresentabie.  What  would  happen,  in  these 
days  of  Woman's  rights,  for  instanee,  should  the 
whole  H.  and  H.  sisterhood  and  brotherhood  unite 
in  singing : 

To  man  God^  universal  law 

€Nive  pow'r  to  keep  the  wife  in  awe^ 

And  then  continue,  in  full  fugue : 

Thus  Shan  his  life  b^  ne'er  dismay'd, 
By  female  usurpation  swayed  I 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  very  excision  of  so 
much,  so  frequentiy,  here  a  bit  and  there  a  bit  from 
the  same  long  stretch  of  recitative,  also  aggravated 
the  sense  of  lengthlness  by  the  slight  confusion  and 
uncertainty  about  the  place  which  it  occasioned 
both  with  listeners  and  singers.  A  more  serious 
drawback  was  the  imperfect  state  in  which  this,  like 
all  the  Handel  scores.  Is  found  with  regard  to  or- 
chestral accompaniment,  middle  parts  of  the  har- 
mony being  too  frequently  wanting,  or  but  imper- 
fectly supplied-  upon  the  Organ. 

Nevertheless,  in  spite  of  all  these  drawbacks, 
there  was  much  that  was  grandly  impressive,  much 
that  was  fresh,  characteristic,  varied,  beautiful  in 
melody,  while  nearly  all  was  enjoyable.  The  solos 
were  mostly  excellent.  Miss  Ebuooo  was  eminent- 
ly in  place  in  the  soft,  inveigling,  fondling,  pleading 
melodies  of  Dalilah  ;  «she  cooed  and  warbled  "  With 
plaintive  notes "  mostly  gracefully  and  tenderly ; 
and,  in  another  and  a  nobler  vein,  her  "  Let  the 
bright  Seraphim "  was  spirited  and  brilliantly  ef- 
fective. Miss  Matrilub  Philupps  sang  "  Return, 
O  Lord  of  Hosts,**  and  indeed  most  of  the  music  of 
Micah  in  an  eafnest^  thoughtful  manner,  and  with 
good  expression ;  and  it  was  well  suited  to  her  rich 
voice.  Mr.  Adams  had  a  fine  opportunity  to  illus- 
trate his  admirable  art  of  recitative  in  the  paH  of 
Samson.  He  is  a  model  in  enunciation  and  in  mu- 
sical declamation ;  all  his  phrasing  perfect,  never 
missing  the  dramatic  point  You  feel  that  you  have 
an  artist  before  you  always,  one  who  has  been  thor- 
oughly trained,  one  who  knows  himself,  his  busi- 
ness and  his  vocal  means.  Some  of  his  middle  tones 
were  still  a  little  husky ;  and  yet  they  are  large 
tones,  full  of  essential  sweetness.  Never,  unless  it 
were  in  Braham*s  time,  have  we  heard  so  beautiful, 
so  reflned,  so  tonchingly  eloquent  a  rendering  of 
"  Total  eclipse ; "  had  he  been  blind,  as  Milton  and 
Handel  were,  he  could  hardly  have  conveyed  the 
spirit  of  the  poetry  and  music  more  imaginatively. 
In  his  dialogue  with  Dalilah  all  his  replies  were  tel- 
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liny.  Mr.  M.  W.  Whitswt  aang  "Honor  and  iinn«" 
superbly,  and  was  in  capital  Toioe  and  trim  for  all 
the  mnsic  of  the  boastful  Harapha ;  pity  only  that 
it  was  so  bare  in  accompaniment  t  Mr.  J.  F,  Winch 
gave  an  ag^recable  and  faithful  rendering  of  the  part 
of  "  aged  Manoah."  Sereral  of  the  more  stirring 
choruses  were  well  sang,  others  not  so  well ;  the 
singers  showed  signs  of  fatigne ;  so  mach  work  In  a 
crowed  ball,  and  in  the  first  intense  heat  of  sammer, 
readily  accounts  for  it 

FivTB  CosonT,  Mat  19. 

Saturday  afternoon  brought  another  mlseellane- 

ous  programme, — mainly  solos^  with  the  interTen- 

tion  of  chorus  in  two -short  instances:— 

1.    Orertnre—**  Hero  and  Leaad«r,"  op.  11 Blets 

Festlral  Orchestra. 
8.   Soena  from  Lohengrin.   The  Legend  of  the 

Grail Wagner 

Mr.  Chafics  R.  Adams. 
8.   Aria  tnm  Don  Carlos,  *'()  Don  Fatale»*' . . .  .Verdi 

Miss  Annie  Louise  Gary. 
4.   A4a  from  Semiramide, «« Bel  RagKio," . . .  Rossini 

Miss  Clara  Louise  Kellon. 
6i.   Alia  tnm  La  JoiTe,  '^Se  oppressi  ognor/' 
^  Halevy 

Mr.  Myron  W.  Whitney. 

6.  Airs  from  Orpheus— «.  *'  Chlamo  11  m|p  ben," 

b,  •'Addioomlei  sosplrl." 7rr.....01nck 

Miss  Mathflde  FblDinps. 

7.  Fantasia  for  piano-forte,  op.  1ft.   (Instrumented 

hjLlsxt Schubert 

Mr.  B.  J.  Lang. 

8.  F(mr*part  Sonff.   (Unaccompanied).    FareweQ 

to  tiM  Forest*' Mendelssohn 

FestiTsl  Chorus. 

9.  Song— <*  Die  Allmacht." Schubert 

Mr.  Adams. 

10.  Aria  from  Le  Pr6  anx  Clares,  <'  Dell*  Sta  mla 

primlera,'* Herold 

Miss  Kmma  C.  Thursby. 

11.  Arlafh>mnProfeta."neta,*' Meyerbeer 

MiM  Philllppa. 

12.  Quartet  from  Fidello,  Canon Beethoren 

'   Miss  Thnrsby.  Ifiss  Cary,  Mr.  Adams, 
Mr.  Whitney. 
IS.   Solo  and  Chorus  from  Sfcahat  Mater,  •*  Inilam- 

matos," Rossini 

Miss  Kellogg  and  FestlTal  Chorus. 

The  crowd  on  this  occasion  surpassed  all ;  hun- 
dreds of  people  stood  throughout  The  single 
Overture  was  not  a  fortunate  selection;  It  made 
but  an  indifferent  impression  when  it  was  first  given 
In  a  Symphony  concert,  but  then  the  beauty  of  Ita 
•low  Introdncdon,  at  least,  was  felt ;  this  time  that 
was  thrown  away  amid  the  bustle  of  people  crowd- 
ing In  and  nil  the  rest  was  but  half  heard  and 
tedious.  The  one  thing  wanting  In  the  Festival  was 
some  important  orchestral  features  In  the  course  of 
Its  programmes. 

Miss  Kellogg  was  at  her  best,  naturally,  in  "  Bel 
rac^o,"  and  reaped  a  rich  harvest  of  applause  and 
flowers,  huge  baskets  full.  For  Rossinrs  "  Inflam- 
matns''  she  has  not  the  thrilling  majesty  of  voice  or 
style,  though  technically  It  was  finely  executed. 
Miss  Thursby  sang  the  florid  aria  from  Le  Fri  ov 
CUrtt  with  the  utmost  brilliancy  and  flneney  and 
clear  birdlike  sparkle  (may  we  say)  In  the  bright 
highest  tones.  It  was  an  exquisite  piece  of  vocall- 
saUon,  and  received  with  great  enthusiasm  and 
with  floral  tokens.  Miss  Gary's  selection  from  Yer- 
dVs  2>Mi  Carhti  was  a  highly  dramatic  one,  and 
exhibited  her  glorious  rich  voice,  her  telling  dec- 
lamation, and  her  singularly  even,  ripe,  sustained 
cantabile,  to  foil  advantage.  Cheers  and  flowers 
for  her,  too,  without  stint.  Miss  Phllllpps  chose 
her  most  eflbetlve  ooBoert  pieces  In  the  two  Airs 
from  (hrphtuM,  displaying  great  flre  and  fadllty  In 
the  bravura  of  the  second  one. — Among  the  men 
the  palm  belong^  to  Mr.  Adams,  whose  delivery  of 
the  Scene  from  Lohfngrim  had  all  the  Intensity  and 
the  romantic  tone-coloring,  with  all  the  nobility  of 
expreasion  which  Wagner  could  have  asked  for ;  hit 
Lohengrin  upon  the  stage  must  be  something  woKh 
the  while.  Not*  less  noble  was  his  rendering  of  the 
majestic,  awe-Inspiring  song  of  the  divine  Omnip- 
otence by  Schubert,  though  It  was  only  half  appre- 
ciated, the  audience  being  unprepared  ts^  It,  not 
having  the  words  before  them.  Mr.  Whitney  sang 
the  Aria  frMb  *'  The  Jewess"  with  sustained  dignity 


and  feeling.      Seldom,  if  ever,  have  we  had  the 

Quartet  from  Fldelio  so  finely  sung  here,  (in  spite 

of  the  weak  Italian  translation),  and  yet  it  was  a- 

bout  the  first  time  that  we  ever  knew  it  to  pass 

without  a  call  for  repetition.    The  rare  conjunction 

of  four  such  voices  and  such  singers  In  a  gem  like 

that  should,  by  good  rights,  have  been  made  the 
most  of. — We  could  not  feel  that  the  Lisit-Schubert 
Fantaflia,  brilliant  as  it  19,  but  so  long,  and  begin- 
ning to  be  a  trifle  hacknied.  was  just  in  the  riirht 
place  in  that  programme,  though  on  the  part  of  Mr. 
Laito  It  was  finely  played,  and  fairly  on  the  part  of 
the  orchestra. — ^The  rich,  cool,  broad  effect  of  the 
whole  choral  mass  of  voices  was  refreshing  and 
inspiring  in  the  part-song  by  Mendelssohn  ;  but  It 
was  never  written  to  be  snne  by  more  than  a  club, 
or  a  handful  of  singers,  and  the  effort  must  berated 
as  sensational,  rich  as  the  sensation  was;  voices 
never  blended  more  enphoniously,  it  roust  bo  said. 

Among  the  other  fioral  tribtiles  of  this  concert — 
for  it  seemed  to  be  the  time  of  ffoneral  rewards  of 
merit — wns  an  enormous  beautifnl  harp  of  flowers 
presented  to  Carl  ZnaAnir  (by  the  tenors  and  bas- 
ses of  the  chorus,  as  we  understand),  and  a  rich 
basket  to  Mr.  Lang,  who  had  done  such  fnithfnl  and 
efficient  work  at  the  great  Organ,  as  well  as  at  the 
piano  In  the  rehearsals  of  the  chorus. 

Sixth  Coitokst.    Sunday  Evximro. 

Handel's  great  choral  Oratorio,— one  mountain- 
chain  of  colossal  choruses,  towering  one  above  an- 
other.— bronght  the  Festival  to  a  noble  doee.  It 
was  a  errand  experience.  For  the  first  time  here 
was  this  sublime  work  broneht  out  completely  and 
worthily,  and  for  the  first  time  was  It  heartily  ac- 
cepted as  a  whole  by  a  great  audience.  This 'time 
it  was  truly  appreciated,  for  this  time  It  was  ade- 
quately presented.  It  was  a  triumph  for  the  brave 
Conductor.  Zerrahn,  and  for  all  his  cooperating 
forces.  We  have  on  former  occasions,  indulged  in 
such  full,  almost  minute,  description  of  this  Orato- 
torio.  that  we  need  not  enter  Into  many  details  now. 
Suffice  it  to  say  that  from  the  opening  tenor  recita- 
tive :  "  Now  tnere  arose  a  new  king  over  Egypt," 
(«>nunciated  as  only  Mr.  CHAnLcs  R.  Adams,  wiUi 
his  rich  voice  and  perfect  art.  can  do  It),  the  donble 
chorus  :  "  And  the  children  of  Israel  slgh*d  "  (in 
bondage),  and  the  whole  series  of  miracle  choruses, 
each  itself  a  miracle  of  AK,  were  so  sung  as  to 
brine:  each  a  vivid  scene  before  th^  mind :  for  the 
startling  sueeesdon  of  these  ehomsew  Is  a  kind  of  mnd- 
eal  soene-shlfdnff,  a  vast  nnfoldinit  diorama;  sometimea 
the  InuMcery  Is  so  stronr*  ao  bold,  so  graphic,  so  intense- 

a  irradiated,  or  so  deeply  shaded,  so  exdtinf:.  as  to  take 
e  listener's  breath  away.  The  violins,  too.  did  their 
part  well,  svggestlng  the  swarming  of  "  all  manner  of 
iltes*'  after  the  sifoas  nnfson  *•  He  spake  the  word."  Of 
course  the  '*  Hailstone'*  choms  was  recelred  with  nncon- 
tainable  enthu»laMn  and  bad  to  be  repeated;  and  it  was 
perhaps  the  flutter  of  this  excitement  that  threw  the 
Singen  a  little  off  their  balance  in  the  wonderful,  myste- 
rious modulations  of  **  He  sent  a  thick  darkness.'*  Even 
that  most  intricate  of  double  cbomses:  **  He  led  them 
throoRh  the  deep  as  through  a  wilderness "  was  snnir 
with  a  deamess  In  all  the  parts  such  as  we  haye  not 
heard  before;  throufrh  the  maay  wilderness  of  much 
rehearsal  the  conductor's  baton  sorely  led  them.— But 
we  may  not  kd  through  them  all.  Next  in  grandeur  to 
these  mimele  choruses,  which  form  the  principal  matter 
of  the  First  Part.  Is  the  sublime  song  of  Mnses  and  the 
Gblldren  of  Israel :  •*  The  horse  and  his  rider.**  which 
beirlns  and  ends  Part  Second  with  a  blase  of  glorr. 
This  too  wss  siven  with  fsreat  spirit  and  pr«cii4on.  mak- 
ing Handel's  power.seein  inexhaustible.— There  is  yet  a 
third  class  of  choruses,— short  one-page  sentences  of 
double  cbomSf  which  ever  and  anon  stand  before  us  like 
solid  miehty  monuments  to  mark  the  progress  of  the 
work.  Nothing  can  be  irrander  than  these  are;  such  a 
wealth  and  electric  power  of  harmony  Is  condensed  into 
eaeb  one  of  them.  *•  He  rftbuked  the  Red  Sea,  and  It 
was  dried  up."  <«And  Israel  saw  that  great  work";  and 
•specially  <*And  in  the  greatest  of  thine  excelleney," 
where  the  most  daring  and  startUnfc  of  discords  is  em- 
ployed with  the  most  wonderftd,  nay  the  most  strictly 
musieal,  eflbet:  tbete  and  more  are  among  the  most 
characteristic  features  of  the  work.— And  then  there  Is  a 
fourth  class,  of  a  more  'ecclesiastical  character,  single 
choruses,  ^soetly  oUa  ftr«M.  or  in  tempo  giutto,  which.  If 
less  exciting,  add  a  new  and  graver  element  of  rariety. 
and  offer  welcome  moments  of  repose.  Such  are :  •'And 
belieyed  the  Lord."  "And  T  wfll  exalt  Him,"  etc. 

We  said  the  work  was  given  complete;  it  was  ev#n 
more  than  complete.  The  several  aaditlooal  sdoa,  tn- 
troduoeil  In  the  Appendix  by  Sir  George  Smart,  were  all 
sung  after  the  traditional  Bugllsh  enstom.  This  was 
very  well  from  one  point  of  view,  as  giving  to  the  solo 
singers  opportunities  but  sparingly  allowed  them  in  the 
plan  of  Banders  work:  and  that  great  child,  the  public, 
brought  up  and  spoiled  on  solos,  alwa>s  asks  like  Oliver 
**  for  more."  But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  work  itself  Is 
weakened  by  these  interpolations.  They  come  in,  after 
a  great  choms  has  told  toe  story  sublimely,  leaving  noth- 
ine  to  be  said,  and  sav  It  over  again  in  what  must  seem 
a  feeble  and  prolix  manner. 

The  soloists,  however,  for  the  most  part,  did  them- 
selves great  credit.  The  great  suooess  in  this  kind  was 
the  Duet  (part  of  the  real  work :)  **  The  Lord  Is  a  man  of 
war,*>  in  which  the  two  basses,  Mr.  WnrrxnT  and  Mr. 
WucGB,  were  superbly  matched,  and  won  *«»i"fitfe  ap- 


Slause.  It  was  a  mistake,  however,  to  repeat  it:  such  a 
ling  could  hardly  sound  so  well  a  second  time ;  all  needed 
repetition  la  provided  In  the  atmctoreof  the  piece  Itself ; 
and  it  could  only  lengthen  the  performance,  weakening 
what  came  after.  Mr.  Adams  sang  **  The  enemy  said :  I 
will  pursue"  very  finely;  and  his  recitatives,  or  coarse, 
were  all  that  could  be  deaired.  But  in  the  somewhat  be- 
wildering Duet  (with  Mlas  THunsBT):  **Tbou  In  thy  mer- 
cy," he  seemed  not  quite  familiar  with  his  musie.  The 
lady's  soprano  was  most  brilliant  in  the  part  of  Miriam 
with  the  last  chorus,  and  she  sang  finely.  Miss  Caut 
was  capital  in  the  quaint  Air :  •<  Their  land  brought  forth 
frogs:  '  and  the  tranqnll  melody  of  **  Thou  shalt  bring 
them  in  "  was  admirably  suited  to  her  voice  and  style- 
Here  we  must  pause  aomptly.  The  Featlvid  was  sup- 
?lemented  by  an  extra  performance  of  Slifah  in  the  vast 
'abemacle  buildtDg  before  5000  people,  and  with  Mme. 
Pappwhbim  and  Mr.  Adams,  each  more  than  answer- 
ing eveiy  expectation.  This  will  give  us  further  oppor- 
tunity for  some  concluding  general  observations  on  the 


A  Rbmakkable  Violin  Sohool.  We  have  always 
wAidered  that.  In  a  community  where  so  much  attention 
ia  paid  to  music,  and  where  almost  every  girl  and  boy  la 
taught  to  thrum  the  piano,  ao  few  acquire,  or  even  seek 
to  acquire,  the  art  of  playing  on  the  violin.  The  piano, 
to  be  sure,  is  a  more  representative  instrument,  enabling 
one  pair  of  hands  to  grasp  the  whole  harmony  of  a  com- 
position, or  a  compendium  thereof.  But  the  violin,  with 
the  other  members  of  its  ikmily,  viola,  *cello,  ete.,  is  the 
mors  social  Instrument,  bringing  together  groups  of  kin- 
drsd  spirits  who  can  play  In  parts,  and  read  together  the 
quartets,  etc.,  of  the  greatest  masters,  or  play  Sonata 
dnoa,  trios,  etc.  with  the  pianoforte.  And  the  string  In- 
struments ars  infinitely  the  moat  expressive ;  their  tones 
lie  nearer  to  the  soul,  spring  more  directly  from  the  hu- 
man breast.  They  are  tiie  heart  of  the  whole  orchestra, 
the  meet  essential  psrt  of  music,  next  to  the  human 
voice.  It  Is  a  graceful,  manly,  healthy  exercise  to  play 
the  violin ;  If  it  be  very  difficult  to  play  it  Uke  an  aiftlst, 
so  mneb  the  worthier  of  a  manly  aspiration.  If  it  is  of- 
ten only  vulgar /d(«<e^.  It  is,  on  the  other  hand,  with 
thoee  truly  schooled,  the  most  gentlemanly  of  Inatm-  « 
ments. 

And,  we  maintain,  that  It  Is  equally  the  most  woman- . 
ly.  We  have  many  tiraea  expressed  our  Intersst  in  fe-  / 
male  vioiiniau.  Who  that  has  seen  and  heard  Camilla ' 
Urso,  or  Teresa  Liebe,  or  Mr.  Hchberg's  accomplished 
pupn,  Psrsls  Bell,  could  fail  to  feel  that  the  violin  seemed 
peculiarly  fitted  to  the  female  constitution  and  capaci^. 
How  graceful  the  attitude  and  motions  of  a  young 
woman  skOfnlly  handling  the  bow  I  Her  finer  sense  of 
touch,  her  delicate  tact,  her  instinetive  feeling  out  of 
the  pure  truth  of  tone,  give  woman  a  great  advantage  In 
this  art;  and  the  several  examplea  we  have  bad,  from 
time  to  time,  in  the  concerts  of  the  Boston  Conservatory 
of  Xnsle,  have  shown  that  this  was  no  mere  dream. 

Wonderfully  we  bad  It  all  confirmed  of  late  in  a  r^ 
markable  Exhibition  (to  which  we  have  hitherto  had 
time  only  to  allude)  of  the  Pupils  of  the  Tiolln  Classes 
under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Julius  EKmnsno.  This  oe^ 
eurred  at  Tremont  Temple,  which  was  crowded  with  as- 
tonished and  delighted  listeners,  on  the  afternoon  of 
Mays.  'Twenty-four  pupils,— fourteen  of  whom  were 
verr  young  girls  and  young  ladies—"  four  and  twenty 
fiddlers  "—took  part  in  the  performance  of  the  follow- 
ing programme,  which  gives  all  their  na 


1.  7th  Concerto,  first  movement Bode 

Miss  Marion  Osgood. 

2.  Sonata  for  Violin  and  Flano,  Op.  197,  No.  1. 

Scottbert 
Alletro  molto;  andante. 
Misses  Belle  Botsford  and  Jeasle  Wheaton. 

8.   Slegie Ernst 

Miss  Ullhm  Shattuck. 

4.   From  Operetta  **  Box  and  Cox," Sullivan 

Maater  Robert  Chandler. 

6.   Adagio  from  ad  Concerto DeBerlet 

Miss  Theresa  C.  Campbell. 

6.  SoQvenirde  Bentnl Artet 

Miss  Edith  Christie. 

7.  Meditation,  Violin  and  Organ Bichberg 

Miss  LiUhm  Chandler.  * 

8.  Cavatina, Op.  85.  No.8 it^ep 

Miss  Abble  Shepardson. 

^   Second  Concerto,  first  movement Snohr 

Mr.  Edwin  A.  Sabin. 

IOl    AlrVarl4,  No. 7 BeBeriot 

Miss  Lettle  Launder. 
11.   Andante  for  four  Violin  parte Eichbeig 

With  accompaniment  of  Piano  and  Organ. 

Miss  Abbie  Shepardson,  Miss  L.  Launder, 
«    Edith  Christie.  -    M.  Osgood. 

•*    Belle  Botsfoid,  •«    M.  Grelaud, 

*«   Th.  C.  Campbell,  Mr.  B.  SabIn, 

Mr.  Jasper  Monroe,  <*  M.  L.  Merrlman, 

•«   JulfoaHeyser,  •«  A.  Flske, 


Miss  L.  Chandler, 
<'  J.  Wheaton, 
"  C.  A.Blake, 
"    M- WriKht, 

sar. 


Miss  L.  Shsttuck» 

«*    O.  D.  Crocker, 

**   J.  BIrchmore, 
Mr.  J.C.Park, 

*'    W.  J.  Henshaw,  Mr.  P.  L.  Eaton, 

•«    B.  Chandler,  •«    H.  L.  Moody. 

These  perfonnances,  throughout,  were  almost  fault- 
less in  purity  of  intonation,  and  marked  by  free,  firm, 
easy  handling  of  the  bow,  sure  attack  and  precise,  clean, 
tasteful  execution,  even  with  the  little  ones,  a  girl  and 
boy  who  seemed  almost  too  small  to  lift  the  ins^rummit. 
Many  of  the  pieces,  it  will  be  seen,  were  tasks  for  con- 
cert artists;  and  we  can  hardly  trust  oux selves  to  speak 
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as  we  feel  of  the  really  arUstle  style  in  which  such 
thtnss  as  Ernst's  EUgUt  and  the  elaborate  yariatlons  and 
embelllshinents  of  the  Sovnenir  d«  JBeUini^  and  Indeed 
nearly  all  the  other  solos  were  ezecnted  by  yonng  ladies 
far  short  of  beinic  oat  of  their  teens.  Mr.  Blohberi^B  An- 
dante for  four  Tiolin  parts,  in  which  the  whole  twenty- 
fonr  played  together,  sounded  wonderfolly  rich  and 
elearand  eren,  and  gave  the  keenest  pleasnre. 

We  htf  iere  all  these  pupils  began  the  practice  of  the 
Tiolin  in  this  Conserratory  and  under  Mr.  Sichberg's 
own  immediate  InstruotiOD.  Surely  there  can  be  no 
doubt  of  its  being  by  far  the  best  fioUn  school  in  this 
country.  We  have  only  to  Judge  it  by  its  f nils.  The 
opportunities  It  offers  are  invaluable;  and  these  exam- 
ples should  Inspire  a  much  more  general  impulse  to  be- 
come violiDistSy  if  not  professionally,  at  least  for  aoeial 
pleasure  and  refinement.  We  need  not  despair  now  of 
seeing  the  materials  for  good  oroliestras  grow  up  in  our 
midst  in  all  the  towns  and  cities;  and  classical  quartet 
evenings,  both  in  concert  hall  and  private  parlorsy  will  in 
time  become  more  frequent. 

1  mt  I 

The  Wagner  7eitiT»L 

(Fh>m  "  PunehT) 

Having  been  a  considerable  time  accustomed  to 
play  the  Trilogy  with  one  finger  on  the  aooordloo. 
1  was  natarally  anxious  to  hear  the  same  work  ol 
art  performed  by  a  band  of  two  bandred  at  the 
Albert  Hall. 

Herr  Richard  Wafner  wrote  to  me  In  his  best  low 
Bavarian  :— 

"lehbin ifUiek naeh gekemm§m  Z^nd&m  mU  dltr  7V«m|>- 
tUn  umd  Dnummuu  Smr  dwmw,  dor  fHrnAt^  wmI  Smr  Fid' 

Then— 

*'  J^§l»eriphnm^-^InklBt€m  Ui  Hm  PatMUchs  Ordmm  J^ 
tin  TkaUr.  Berren  Bodge  mtd  SMtatmHun  8U  THnkmOnir 
itekB  geben.  Wtnm  beide  dmr  Barren  are  at  homu,  SU  dtr 
whoU  mmm  all  wt  wonee  9Ui  poteUn  f  i  8teeHn  9U  ee  in 
Ikre  Tatehet  leh  Urimke  to  omr  Bern  mtrre  tneeUng/ 
Boehr 

To  which  I  replied  (in  Saxon-Bnvarintt,  whioh  we 
both  understood)— 


**  Onuin  imiimtr  Jf^reundt  Itk  me  ma  Msiew  efirK/  Feif 
Hn  Tkaierf  Oettoat/ /  Woram  denken  SUf  Dae  UH 
nMehtaenaa.  lehvoHeetrtevM  Ukreeeieii  lehtaJbenieM 
der  mnX'^naniedke  ekeeptang  wenn  lek  Hn  drei,  Wenn 
dreit  IHrnke,  Bumtprenmgf  Lieben' Bie  woJU  mHn  Berr 
mm  TkaUr—nMUwtn  7%ater,aber  wimL  drei  umd  am  mamg 
tnoren  Tkaleren  00  mt  Wben-to^eiamden  I   Boek  t " 

Why,  I  ooaldn't  evea  get  vp  a  torchlight  proeea- 
sion  in  Orme  Square  with  one  thaler.  It  wouldn't 
mn  to  one  torch  and  a  cab  fare.  80  that  all  my 
schemes  for  worthily  celebrating  thegrand  occasion 
fell  to  the  ground.  I  had  compoMd  a  Astival  H^mn, 
to  be  sung  to  an  air  of  Bellini's  under  Yagner's  viader 
in  Orme  Square  (where  he  is  stopping  with  Herr 
Toole,  who  "  always  comes  home  to  tea,")  which 
ran  (or  would  have  mn,  if  it  had  once  got  a  fair 
sUrt)  like  this,— 

*<Orme!  Ormet  Ormel  sweet  Orme! 

Ho  I  Mynheer  von  Wagner,  there's  no  place  like  Orme  I" 

This  was  set  to  a  bed-chamber-kandlestOekeren 
"  motive,"  and  would  have  been  simply  a  master- 
piece ;  but,  no  matter,  there's  the  masterpiece  slill 
on  my  chimney-piece.  The  world  knows  nothing  of 
its  greatest  men  I 

Beluga  trifle  near-sighted,  and  a  little  uncertain 
about  Wagnerian  waggeries  generally  (I  haven't 
seen  him  for  years— and  the  idea  of  ofiTering  me  a 
thaler  I),  I  requested  a  friend  of  mine,  who  baa  the 
reputation  of  being  a  very  well-informed  man,  to 
ask  me  (in  jroor  interest)  to  dinner.  He  mistook 
my  meaning,  and  came  and  dined  with  me.  We 
were  Wagnerites  both — ^Wagnerisserites.  My  Well- 
informed  Man  said  he  would  tell  me  everything. 
Down  to  the  Hall  we  went  in  a  hansom.  Then  we 
got  out,  and,  amid  the  cheers  of  the  Monday  popu- 
lace and  the  courteous  salutes  of  the  A  Divinon 
(Wagnerites  to  a  man),  bowing  left  and  right,  en. 
tered  the  saiU, 

**  Der  WaUairmi  !  "  exclaimed  the  crowd  directly 
they  saw  us.  We  intimated  to  Herren  Hodge  and 
Eaeex  that  we  wished  to  be  alone.  They  replied 
that  with  nearly  eight  thousand  people  in  the  Hall 
this  would  be  almost  impossible.  '*  But,"  they  po- 
litely added,  " '  after  the  opera  is  over'  you  can 
have  it  entirely  to  yonrselt" 

"  Now,"  I  said  to  my  Well-informed  Man  en- 
g^aged,  mind,  on  pnrpoee,  just  as  a  Q.  C.  has  a  sol'c- 
itor  below  him  to  give  him  his  &oU),  *'  Tell  me  ail 
you  know." 

Oh,  sir  I    Oh,  my  dear  sir  1    Never  again  with 
ou,  Robin — ^l  mean,  never  again  with  my  Well- 
n  formed  Friend.    A  humbug,  sir,  a  humbug  I^>ut, 
to  proceed. 


f. 


Two  ladii^  walked  on  to  the  plstform.  Immense 
applause.  '*  Whom  are  they  applauding  f  "  I  asked 
of  Well-Informed  Friend.  Did  he  reply  at  once, 
sir  ?  No.  He  referred  to  hi»  programme.  Why,  I 
could  have  done  as  much.  At  this  moment  a  buzz 
went  round  the  house,  and  from  box  to  box  was 
mysteriously  telegraphed  the  words  "Prau  Materna." 
"  Xh  I "  exclaim^  my  Well-informed  Friend  sud- 
denly, "  that's  Fran  Materna  1  She  was  at  Bay- 
reuth." 

"  Whith  is  Fran  Materna  ?  "  I  asked,  sternly,  for 
there  were  two.  Is  it  the  magnificent  lady  in  a 
brillinnt  dress,  or  is  it  the  retiring  young  damsel  in 
blue  7  " 

"  Well."  replied  my  Well-informed  Friend,  delib- 
erately, "  well— it's  either  the  stouter  of  the  two— 
or  the  other." 

And  I  had  asked  this  friend  to  accompany  me  on 
the  strength  of  knowing  all  about  it !  w  hy.  sir,  I 
had  ima$^ned  that  this  person  had  been  your  corres- 
pondent at  Bayreuth  last  ye^r. 

Suddenly,  a  burst  of  enthusiastic  applause.  I 
could  not  see  whom  they  were  applauding.  I  ap- 
pealed to  my  Well-informed  Friend.  "  Is  it  Wag- 
ner ?  "    I  asked. 

"  Well,"  he  replied,  slowly,  "  I  fancy  it  roust  be 
Wagner." 

*'  Is  he  there  f  "  I  asked,  authoritatively — for  yon 
see  I  had  treated  this  man,  and  treated  him  well,  on 
the  strength  of  his  l>eiug  Yo«r  Own  Well-informed 
Correspondent  at  Bayreuth. 

"  Well,"  he  began,  "  I  rather  think  he "    But 

before  the  egregious  humbug  could  commit  himself 
to  an  assertion,  a  mysterious  whisper  passed  round 
— "  It  is  Wllhelmj !  * 

"  Ah  I "  exclaimed  my  Well-Informed  Friend,  sud- 
denly waking  up,  "that's  Wllhelmj  1 " 

I  frowned ;  he  cowered.  80  we  sat,  /  frowning. 
As  cowering,  until  an  enthusiastic  greeting  an- 
nounced the  appearance  of  Herr  Wagner. 

A  lady  near  me  g^ve  a  great  start. 

" Is  MO/  Wagner?"  she  exclaimed  ;  and  then  add- 
ed, in  a  tone  of  considerable  disappointment,  "  Whi 
he  it  qmie  a  rtepeetaUe-looking,  quiel,  etderlg  man  f" 
And  so  he  is — now. 

My  Well  Informed  Man,  while  pretending  to  read 
the  German  portion  of  the  Tannhdueer  (the  hum- 
bug !).  kept  losing  his  place  (I  watched  him),  and 
was  always  looking  over  other  people's  shouldurs 
to  see  when  thejf  turned  over,  and  what  page  they 
were  at. 

Still  I  dung  to  hioL  I  had  h«iard  him  talk  so 
much  of  Wagner.  In  your  interests,  sir,  I  dung  to 
him.  I  still  hoped  that  he  might  be  the  gifted 
creature  I  had  supposed. 

Between  the  parts  I  took  my  Weil-Informed  Man 
ioto  the  lobby,  pulled  out  my  note-book  and  said, 
"  Now,  tell  me  all  about  it.  First,  I  suppose  you 
knew  all  these  singers  to  speak  to  at  Bayreuth  T 

My  Well-informed  Man  pnnsed  for  a  moment, 
tremoled,  turned  pale,  then  throwing  himself  on  his 
knees,  while  the  perspiration  streamed  ott  his  agon- 
ised face,  he  cried,  "  Spare  me  t  Oh  spare  ineT  / 
nemr  wot  ai  Baijfreiuh  !  * 

I  suppress  the  rest  of  this  painful  scene.  I  |^ty 
that  man's  family.  He  was  at  once  confided  to  the 
care  of  Policeman  B  flat  (a  great  Wagnerite),  and  I 
saw  no  more  of  him. 

A  sadder  and  wiser  man  I  returned  from  the 
BheimgoU,  that  overpoweringly  *wonderf«l  work. 
2%e  maeie  kattof  the  f^Uare  ie  emdmUly  ommd  wiik 
food  "  MoHvea.'*  I  recognised  the  genius  of  the 
idea,  and  fell  into  the  spirit  of  it  eordially.  Before 
it  was  a  quarter  over  didn't  I  feel  an  irrepressible 
'*  drink-motive  ? "  Later  on,  wasn't  I  powerfully 
moved  by  a  "  more-drink-motive  ?  "  Then  by  "  go- 
away-before-the'Orowden-motive  ?  "  Were  not  the 
LInkmen  both  actuated  by  a  "  threepenny-bit-mo- 
tive "*  when  they  dashed  wildly  off  in  search  of  a 
cab  for  yours  truly  7  And  wasn't  I  (still  Wagneri- 
an) Impelled  bv  a  "  save-my-two-nnd-sixpence-mo- 
tive  **  when  I  did'nt  9top  for  the  cab,  but  set  off  to 
walk  f  Didn't  the  '*  drink-motive  "  recur  strongly 
again  and  often-times  during  the  remainder  of  the 
evening,  not  to  mention  the  "  supper-motive  "  and 
the  "  cTprar-motive,"  uniting  togetner  to  form  one  ir- 
resistible *'  stop-nt-the-dnb-tlU-ihree-in-the-moming- 
motive." 

Before  retiring  to  rest,  I  dropped  a  line*to  my 
old  friend,  "  Mein  InUmer  Freama,  your  Bhliie-gold 
has  the  ring  (Der  Ring  dee  NiMwugen)  of  the  true 
genius-metal.  But  with  such  a  stock  of  Rhine- 
gold,  why  offer  me  a  thaler?  No  matter.  Suc- 
cess to  you,  Mein  Herri  The  "sleep-motive' 
overcomes  yours  ever, 

HOOKT   WALXTSn. 
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PaMlelisid  %r  Oliver  »lte*»  *  €•• 

1  %%%  I 

Toeali  with  Plaao  Aeosmpanlmeat. 

Hard  Times.    Song  and  Cho.    F.    8.  btoF. 

(MMm.  90 
"  For  no  employ  can  labor  And, 
And  hope  has  not  a  gleam.'* 
Bzprssses  the  prevailing  dsprsssion,  and  so  is 

timely. 

Luna.    Bft.    8.    e  to  F.  (?(iMeI.  60 

•*  Afloat  I  Afloat  I  In  my  sliver  beat. 
Queen  of  the  Night,  and  of  Phantasle  I " 
A  capital  IftUe  tone-poem,  with,  for  a  enbjeet, 
the  saUing  ol  the  ICoon  through  Night's  asure 


Soul  for  Soal.    Bft.    S.    b  to  F.        Tf^ond.  40 
'*  O  eyes,  that  pierce  me  thro'  and  thro% 
And  draw  my  very  soul  away." 
Fun  of  Are  and  deep  emotion.   Shonldheaflne 

oonoert  song. 

life's  Golden  Mom.    A5.    8.    Eto'F. 

FanderoooJb.  80 
"  Onme  and  klu  me  ere  I  die, 
Bpeak  once  more  ere  I  am  gone.** 

Quite  sad,  but  vefy  nselodious. 

Not  onto  US.  O  Lord  I    F.    4.    btoF.    JRfis.  ftO 
"  For  thv  loving  mercy." 
Graceful  and  musical,  and  will  oe  a  good  solo 
for  church  service. 

Whyf    O.    4.    dtoF.  Cbtoai.  60 

*«  Wlien  the  reapers  rest  to  bind 
Summer  Into  sheaves." 
FTancillon'a  suggestive  and  fine  words  ars  ac- 
companied with  gMd  music    A  high-class  song. 

Cow-Bells  in  the  Lane.     Fine  Lith.  Title. 

▲6.    8.    E  to  F.  mXL  8.  Hay.  40 

"  The  little,  low-roofed  cottage 
That  stood  upon  the  hill  " 
Capital  song  by  a  well-known  and  snceessful 
composer. 

Down  South  where  the  Sagar  Cane  grows. 

lUiis.^  Title.  Wk    8.    F  to  E.  YHU  8.  Hay.  40 

•*  I'm  getang  old  and  feeble  now." 

One  of  the  old  kind  of  plantation  songs.  Sim- 
ple and  mnsleal. 

Xastnunental. 

Two  Marches,  from  the  Opera,  "  The  Folk* 

nnger,"by  JTrsecAiiKm.  ea.  40 

Eriks'  Mareh.    Dft.    a 

Ooronation  Mareh.    B6.    8. 

Brilliant  Marches,  to  which  favorite  opera  airs 
add  interest. 

Clear  Lake  Reverie.    Ab,    8.  Xldder.  80 

The  tttle  is  typicsl  of  the  character  of  the  mu- 
sic, which  contains  a  dean,  clear,  pure  and  sweet 
melody. 

A  Kiss  for  Thee  (Un  Beso  Para  Ti)  Polka. 

Solano.  40 
Quite  diileient  from  the  c^brated  "  II  Bacio  >* 
(which  is  a  waits)  but  of  something  the  same 
beauty. 

Yerano  la,  <'  Lueia."    C.    2.  Andr^  S6 

▲riaSonnambnla.    6.    2.  AndrK  %i 

No.  IS  and  is  of  "BIossohm  of  Opera.'*  ItaKg 
and  pretty. 

El  Dorado  March.    A.    8.  Mtner,  80 

We  should  be  happy  to  marOh  there  to  such 
good  music,  but,— wners  is  SIdocador 

Compositions  performed  by  Mme.  Easipoff. 

No.  12.    The  Fishers.  (Chanson  des  Pech- 

eurs).    A6.    4.  XescAetizly.  40 

■legant.  The  diflcnlty  consists  laigely  In  va- 
rious light  bounds  by  the  left  hand. 

Marohe  Beligiense.    C.    8.       Oowtod.  Solo.  40 

Duet.  50 
A  fine  piece  for  Reed  Organ  as  well  as  for  Pi- 
ano, on  which  the  ^  singing  '*  touch  Is  required. 

Quadrilles  for  Violin  and  Piano,    by 

&  IFbuier. 

«By  8.  Winner*'  always  means,  ^easy  and  pop* 
uiar  ^  as  these  are.  There  are  9  Quadrilles,  of 
which  the  one  to  be  noticed  is 

No.  a.    Polacca  Quadrille.    (Homefiet).    D.   8. 

Pretty  air,  and  veiy  simple  piano  part. 

The  Violin  parts  of  thete  Quadrilles  are  pub- 
lished separately,  for  3B  oents  each. 
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AnaaaviATiosrs.— Degrees  of  diflicnlty  are  marked 
from  1  to  7.  The  key  is  denoted  by  a  capital  letter,  as  C, 
B6,  etc.  A  large  Roman  letter  marks  the  lowest  and  the 
highest  note  if  on  the  staif ,  small  Roman  letten  if  below 
or  above  the  staif.  Thus:  *•  C.  6.  c  to  B,*'  means  ^ Key 
of  C,  Plf  th  degree,  lowest  letter  c  on  the  added  Une  bo- 
low,  highest  letter,  X  on  the  4th  space." 
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Translated  for  tbfa  Journal. 

Chopiii'i  Tint  Mettiag  with  Ckorg^ 

Sand. 

(Fimn  KanMowtkl's  Lffe  of  ChoplB.) 

.  •  .  .  Made  happy  by  the  hearty  recep- 
ticti  he  hadfoand  ID  the  houpe  of  the  ^reat 
German  artiat  (Schumann,  in  183«),  and  after 
h**  had  laid  a  wreath  npon  the  monumont  of 
Prince  .To9i>ph  Poniatownki.  Chopin  left  Leip- 
xiar,  hnri^  in  d#>ep  thonflrhts. 

He  belietred  that  now  his  wandf^rinsr  life  was 
at  an  end.  and  that  with  the  fulfilment  of  new 
oUligations  a  new  life  would  forthwith  be^n. 
The  remembrance  of  his  heantifut  betrothed 
raised  him  on  ros'ate  win|^  of  imainnation  to 
an  Ideal  land,  and  conjured  up  before  his  spir- 
it's eye  pictures  of  inexpressible  delight  and 
blissful  hopes. 

Alas  I  the  rou^h  reality  was  soon  to  wake 
him  from  these  tender  dreams,  and  strike  a 
deep  and  apronixing  wound  to  his  heart.  A 
short  time  after  his  return  to  Paris,  Chopin  re- 
ceived intelligence  that  his  betrothed,  Marie, 
had  preferred  to  marry  a  Count  instead  of  an 
artist  and  a  man  of  genius. 

This  event  had  for  Chopin  very  serious  con- 
sequences. In  the  hope  of  suppressinflf  »nd 
fonorettlng  the  injury  that  had  been  inflicted  on 
him.  he  threw  himself^-after  he  had  seen  the 
annihilation  of  his  fair  hopes  of  an  ideal  mar- 
riage— into  the  arms  of  a  woman,  who  exer- 
cised a  very  baneful  influence  over  him. 

It  had  rained  all  day:  Chopin,  whose  sensi- 
tive nervous  system  suffered  greatly  under  the 
alternations  of  the  weather,  and  to  whom 
dampness  was  intolerable,  fonnd  himself  In  the 
gloomiest  humor.  None  of  his  acquaintances 
had  called  on  him  in  the  course  of  the  day;  no 
new  book  had  amused  or  stimulated  him;  no 
melodic  thought  had  knocked  at  bis  door,  de- 
manding a  form. 

At  last,  when  It  was  almost  ten  o'clock,  it 
occurred  to  him  to  visit  the  salon  of  the  Coun- 
tess C,  who  had  her )our,fix&,  when  an  agreeable 
and  intellectual  circle  always  assembled  about 
the  amiable  lady  of  the  house. 

As  he  mounted  the  carpeted  stairway,  a  feel- 
ing came-  over  Chopin,  as  if  he  were  haunted 
by  a  shadow,  which  diffnaed  aTioletfragranoe; 
— «  presentiment  flashed  through  his  soal,  as  if 
s«)mething  peculiar  and  strange  stood  before 
him.  Already  he  was  on  the  point  of  turning 
round  and  starting  homeward;  but  then  he 
laughed  himself  out  of  his  own  superstition, 
and  sprang  over  the  last  steps  cheerfully  and 
quickly. 

When  he  looked  about  in  the  salon,  after 
greeting  the  lady  of  the  house,  he  found  a  nu- 
merous company,  and,  besides  well  known 
faces,  some  that  were  strange  to  him«  They 
had  become  divided  into  groupai  and.  were 
chatting  with  genuine  French  grace  and  liveli- 
ness about  the  theatre  and  literature,  political 
and  the  events  of  the  day.     Chopin,  that 


evening  more  inclined  to  listen  than  to  talk, 
seated  himself  in  a  comer  of  the  salon,  and  let 
the  beautiful  and  brilliant  arrivals — ^for 
there  were  many  charming  ladies  also  at  the 
Countess  C's^glide  by  before  his  eyes. 

After  a  portion  of  the  company  had  with- 
drawn, and  onlv  the  more  intimate  friends  of 
the  Countess  remained.  Chopin,  just  in  the 
mood  of  telling  musical  fairy  tales,  sat  down 
at  the  piano  and  improvised.  All  listened 
breathless:  till  finally,  abnorbed  completely  In 
himself,  and  lookinsr  only  at  the  keys,  he  had 
forgotten  all  about  his  hearers.  When  he  had 
closed  his  improvisation,  he  raised  his  eyes  and 
remarked  a  lady,  simply  dressed,  who,  leaning 
on  the  instrument,  seemed  to  wish  to  read  his 
very  soul  with  her  dark,  fienr  eves. 

Chopin  felt,  that  he  blushed  under  the  faa- 
cinating  gaxe  of  the  lady:  the  smiled  a  little; 
and  when  the  artiat  rose  from  his  seat,  to  with- 
draw himself  from  the  company  behind  a  group 
of  camelias,  he  heard  the  peculiar  crepitation 
of  a  silken  dress,  from  which  streamed  an  odor 
of  violets,  and  the  same  lady,  who  had  regard- 
ed him  so  searchingly  at  the  piano,  approached 
him  accompanied  by  Liszt. 

With  a  deep,  euphonious  voice  she  spoke  to 
him :  said  a  few  words  to  him  about  his  play- 
ing, and  more  -yet  about  the  subject-matter  of 
his  improvisation.  Frederic  heard  her,  feeling 
moved  and  flattered.  Surely  it  is  the  finest  re- 
ward for  the  poet  or  the  artist,  to  know  that  he 
is  understood ;  and  while  words  full  of  spark- 
ling ^«pr^  and  Indescribable  poesy  flowed  from 
the  eloquent  lips  of  the  lady,  he  felt  himself 
understood,  as  be  had  never  been  l)efore. 

This  lady  was  the  then  most  celebrated  fe- 
male writer  of  the  French, — Aurora  Dudevant, 
whose  romances,  which  appeared  under  the 
name  Georf^  8and,  were  of  course  not  strange 
to  him. 

When  Chopin  entered  his  dwelling  that  night, 
he  still  heard  with  the  spirit*s  ear  the  charming 
speech,  he  still  saw  with  the  spirit's  sight  those 
flashing  eyes  of  George  Sand. 

He  wrote  to  his  parents  about  her:  **I  have 
made  the  acquaintaeoe  of  a  great  and  import- 
ant celebrity,  Madame  Dudevant,  who  is  known 
nnder  the  name  of  Geoi^  Sand.  Bat  her  face 
to  me  is  not  sympathetic  and  has  not  pleased 
me  at  all :  indeed  there  is  something  in  it  that 
repels  me.'* 

But  Chopin  met  the  genial  lady  again.  He 
forgot,  in  her  attractive  talk,  which  almost  al- 
ways contained  the  most  delicate  flatteries  for 
him,  that  she  was  not  handsome.  Her  love 
for  him— for  George  Sand  loved  Chopin  with 
passionate  ardor — ^gave  to  her  earnest  and 
aomewbitt  manly  features  a  certain  tenderness, 
which  made  her  beautiful ;  her  love  inada  her 
timid,  almost  meek  toward  him,  and  so,  with- 
out knowing  it,  she  touched  his  heart 

At  flrat  Frederic  was  grateful  to  the  genial 
lady  for  her  love;  afterwards  he  loved  her,  if 
perhaps  not  so  passionately  as  aba  loved  him. 


yet  deeply  and  sincerely.  The  wound,  which 
Marie's  faithlessness  had  inflicted  on  his  heart, 
healed  orer.  The  eonscionsness  of  being  loved 
by  the  most  renowned  authoress  of  France,  a 
lady  of  European  reputation,  flUed  his  soul 
with  joyful  pride.  He  felt  himself  no  more 
alone,  not  homeless,  for  in  Aurora  he  poMessed 
not  only  a  loved  one,  but  a  gifted  friend  on 
whom  he  could  depend ;  in  her  heart  a  home, 
from  which  no  stroke  of  fate  could  banish 
him. 

At  this  time  he  withdrew  more  from  general 
society,  and  lived  most  of  the  time  only  to  hlf 
Muse  and  to  a  small  circle  of  friends.  Always 
select  in  his  Intercourse,  from  this  time  he  be- 
came still  more  so;  but  his  more  intimate  ac* 
quaintances  he  received  always  with  the  best 
humor  and  with  the  genuine  Chopin  amiabil- 
ity. 

Franz  Liszt,  Ferdinand  Hlller  and  Baron 
von  Stockhausen  are  perhaps  the  only  yet  liv- 
ing witnesses  of  those  Interesting  ioirSei  intifMi 
at  Chopin's  rooms  in  the  Hue  Chausste  d'Antin. 
Liszt  writes  of  them : 

'*Chopin's  chamber  was  lighted  only  by  a 
few  wax  candles,  which  burned  «mund  those 
Pleyel  pianoa.  which  the  genial  artiat  was  par* 
ticulariy  fond  of  on  account  of  th^r  snbdned, 
sIlTery.  clear  tone  and  their  deep  tonch«  whieh 
enabled  him  to  woo  fram  them  sounds  that 
seemed  to  belong  to  one  of  those  Harmonicas, 
of  which  romantic  Germany  preserved  the  mo- 
nopoly, and  which  Its  old  masters  constructed 
so  iuflfenlously,  marrying  glass  to  water. 

'*  Left  in  the  shade,  the  comers  seemed  to 
take  away  all  limits  from  that  chamber,  and 
extend  it  even  into  the  darkness  of  empty 
space. 

"In  a  sort  of  twilight  you  could  see  perhaps 
a  piece  of  furniture,  covered  with  a  white 
shroud,  lift  its  obscure  form  like  a  ghost, 
come  to  listen  to  the  tones  that  had  conjured 
It  up. 

"The  light  concentrated  about  this  piano 
fell  upon  the  floor,  gliding  over  It  like  a  flow- 
ing wave,  uniting  itself  with  the  flames  of  the 
flreplaoe,  which  from  time  to  time  shot  forth 
red  or  golden  rays. 

"A  single  picture,  the  portrait  of  a  pianist 
and  like-minded  friend,  seemed  inrited  to  be 
the  constant  listener  to  the  tones  streaming 
back  and  forth,  n'hlch  sighing,  exulting,  mur- 
muring, complaining,  died  away  cpon  the 
waves  of  the  instrument. 

"  The  polished  surface  of  the  mirror,  with  a 
happy  play  of  accident,  doubling  the  picture 
before  our  eyes,  reflected  the  fine  oval  and  the 
silky  locks,  which  so  many  painters  have  cop- 
led,  and  which  have  been  repioduoed  for 
friends  iaaamarable  by  oopperplata  eagmT- 
lag." 

— Among  the  gneats  in  that  room  one  often 
fonnd  Henri  Heine,  the  German  poet,  of  whom 
Snault  has  said,  that  sarcasm  had  dried  vp  his 
heart,  and  scepticism  had  swallowed  up  his 
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soul;  Meyerbeer,  the  creator  of  the  greatest 
dramatic  musical  works  of  that  time;  Liszt, 
who  astonished  by  his  magnificent  and  fiery 
piano  playing,  who  understood  the  poetic  soul 
of  the  Polish  artist  and  who  has  since  erected 
with  his  pen  a  monument  to  him ;  Ferdinand 
Hiller,  at  that  time  also  a  renowned  pianist, 
who  felt  a  hearty  and  true  friendship  for  Cho- 
pin; Ary  Scbaffer,  the  most  classical  among  the 
romantic  painters;  Sugene  Delacroix,  who 
sought  the  harmony  of  colors  in  the  enchahting 
music  of  Chopin ;  Adolph  Kourrit,  the  celebrat- 
ed singer,  who  afterwards,  overcome  by  melan- 
choly, put  an  end  to  his  own  life;  Baron  yon 
Stockhausen,  ambassador  of  the  king  of  Han- 
nover at  the  French  Court,  an  admirer  and  pu- 
pil of  Chopin.  Besides  these  there  were  also 
a  small  number  of  his  countrymen,  at  the  head 
of  whom  stood  Niemcewiez,  a  renerable  grey- 
beard, who  had  a  great  yearning  for  his  father- 
land, and  who  cherished  only  one  wish,  that  of 
being  allowed  to  rest  from  all  the  sorrows  of 
life  in  his  natire  soil;  Mickiewies,  the  greatest 
Polish  poet,  who  always  dreamed  of  his  be- 
loved Lithuania,  and  who  has  sung  its  beauties 
in  words  worthy  of  a  Homer.  Also  Witwicki, 
a  favorite  poet,  Hatuzynski,  Fontana,  Grzy- 
mala ;  finally  Mnaeet's  *  'lafemme  d  VM  mmAre^ " 
who  was  afterwards  to  poison  the  whole  life  of 
our  artist.        *♦♦♦♦♦ 
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A.  W.  Thayer^s  lift  cT  BaethovML— 
Ooauui  GritUnuk 

[We  are  happy  to  be  able  to  asaare  our  readers 
that  the  long  delayed  third  volnue  of  this  raoet  iii< 
teretUng  work  (VoL  L  was  pablished  in  1866,  Vol. 
IL  In  1872)  will  go  to  |^eaa  In  Oerman,  like  the 
others — by  the  beginning  of  neit  robnth.  Mean- 
while we  have  been  kfaidly  famished  with  transla- 
tions from  some  of  the  best  German  crifcictsms  which 
appeared  after  the  publication  of  the  second  vol- 
ume, which  we  have  pleasore  In  presenting.] 

The  "AUgemeine  Zeitang,"  for  Dec  18,  1870, 
writes : — 

We  have  before  us  the  work  of  A.  W.  Thayer 
(L.  V.  Beethoven's  Life)  which  we  are  sorry  to 
say  is  still  unflnuhed,  only  one  volume  having 
as  yet  appeared.  This  however  on  account  of 
its  thoroughness,  carefulness  of  preparation, 
and  its  simple  clear  statement  of  facts,  un- 
doubtedly holds  the  fint  place  amongst  all  the 
biographies  of  Beethoven  which  have  yet  ap- 
peared. 

The  "  Neoe  BerUner  Mnsik  Zeltaog  **  of  Oct.  1», 
1871,  writes  as  follows  about  the  second  volume  of 
this  work : — 

As  an  Englishman  has  succeeded  In  bringing  out 
the  best  biography  of  Ooethe,  so  also  it  seems  to 
haTe  been  reserved  to  one  sprang  from  the  same 
race  as  Albion's  sons,  via :  the  American  Thayer,  to 
hand  down  to  the  Oerman  people  the  bert  biogra- 
phy of  Beethoven ;  this  Is  at  any  rate  true  so  fares 
the  outward  life  of  the  great  composer  is  eon- 
cemed. 

Since  the  first  volume  of  Beethoven's  life  by 
Thayer  was  giTen  to  the  public,  five  years  have 
rolled  away ;  but  the  very  first  pemieal  of  this  work 
most  have  convinced  all  lovers  of  the  great  master, 
even  his  most  ardent  admirers,  that  the  author  pos- 
sesses all  the  qualifioations  and  acquirements  which 
are  Indispensably  neoessary  for  an  exact  description 
of  t  he  external  life  of  Beethoven.     Never-tiring  love 


for  his  work,  astonUhinjif  indastry,  the  modt  complete 
giving  up  of  himself  to  the  accomplishment  of  the 
task  so  steadfastly  set  before  him,  great  aptitude  for 
literary  work,  deep  power  of  perception  and  critical 
penetration  ;  these  are  some  of  the  prominent  quali- 
fications which  here  as  In  the  first  volume  will 
agreeably  Impress  every  reader ;  and  so  much  the 
more,  as  the  worthy  author,  in  true  self-appreciation, 
has  limited  himself  to  the  mere  unfolding  of  the 
master^s  outward  life,  without  seeklag  to  enter  upon 
the  subject  of  his  musical  crtatlons. 

The  first  volume  of  the  work  closes  with  the  year 
1796,  In  wUch  Beethoven  brings  out  the  three  Trios 
of  his  first  Opus.  The  second  volume  gives  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  third  book :  "  Beethoven's  eariy  life 
In  Vienna,  1792-1800,'*  commenced  in  the  first  vol- 
ume. It  then  goes  on  with  the  fourth  chapter,  giv- 
ing afterwards  the  whole  of  the  fourth  book :  "  Beet- 
thoven  on  the  summit  of  his  creationi*,"  up  to  the 
repetition  of  f^ddio,  1800-1806 ;  this  id  contained 
in  nine  chapters.  The  book  closes  with  nine  Ap- 
pendices. 

Apart  from  the  rich  abundance  of  novelty  which 
throughout  the  whole  book  must  awaken  the  deep- 
est admiration ;  apart  also  from  the  delicate  Irony 
which  exposes  the  endless  errors  by  which  so  many 
biographers  have  done  Beethoven  grievous  wrong ; 
apart  from  these  and  other  beauties,  one  leading 
feature  of  the  anther's  power  of  Investigation  comes 
out  most  prominently;  we  quickly  perceive  that 
the  biographer  has  laid  out  lor  himself  the  very 
difficult  task  of  following  the  life  of  the  great  master 
step  by  step  according  tq  time  and  place.  The  re- 
sult Is  that  In  this  work  we  have  displayed  for  the 
first  time  a  rational  utilisation  of  the  biographical 
notices  of  Wegeler  and  Ries,  whilst  all  other  biog- 
raphers labor  under  a  moot  frightful  chronological 
confusion.  All  other  historians  are  troubled  with 
a  most  uninteresting  di«oonnectednes8  of  arrange- 
menty  whilst  Kere  the  unfoldiig  o/  the  nsrrstlve  of 
this  g^eat  master^s  life  takes  a  clear,  distinct  form. 
The  author's  most  Intense  painstaking  is  crowned 
with  perfect  snoce^s,  clearly  proving  the  trnth  of 
the  old  Greek  proverb :  "  Love  of  toil  is  the  fother 
of  glory.* 

I  will  now,  however,  turn  to  some  of  the  particu- 
lars. At  the  commencement  of  the  volume  we  have 
Beethoven  presented  to  us  as  a  young  man  of  25 
years  of  age ;  we  accompany  him  on  his  profession- 
al tour  to  Prague  and. Berlin,  and  discover  a  strong 
motive  for  the  production  of  the  "  Heroic  Sympho- 
ny "  in  the  person  of  General  Bernadotte.  As  early 
as  the  fourth  chapter  of  this  book  (4th  chapter,  8rd 
book),  we  have  the  most  surprising  results  placed 
before  us.  Up  to  this  time  everybody  thought  It 
necessary  to  accept  with  Schindler,  as  a  fact,  that 
Beethoven  In  this  professional  journey  awakened  In 
Leipsic  the  most  astonishing  excitement  by  his  pro- 
ductions. LudwigNohl  also  repeats  the  same  in 
his  life  of  Beethoven,  without  making  the  slightest 
criticism  on  It.  Our  author,  however,  after  the 
most  minute  investljEatlon  feels  himself  compelled 
to  deny  most  emphatically  the  whole  narrative,  for, 
although  all  posrible  sources  of  information  were 
most  closely  scrutinised,  not  the  slightest  Intima- 
tion of  such  successes  of  Beethoven  can  be  discov- 
ered. In  this  work  it  is  related  for  the  first  time, 
that  the  young  composer,  during  his  stay  In  Prague, 
made  the  acquaintance  of  the  lawyer  Dr.  Kanka, 
who  at  a  later  period  was  exceedingly  helpful  to 

him. 
In  a  letter  from  Beethoven  to  his  brother,  the 

apothecary,  dated  Feb.  19,  1796,  among  other  mat- 

tera  ooeurs  the  following  passage :  "Prince  Lichnow. 

ski  will  sooa  return  to  Vienna;  he  has  already  set 

out  flrom  here ;  if  you  should  require  any  money 

apply  to  him  without  heritation,  for  he  Is  still  in  my 

debt."    The  author,  who  is  indebted  to  Mrs.  v. 


Beethoven  for  this  letter,  hereupon  remarks :  "How 
Prince  Lichnowski  could  be  in  Beethoven's  debt  we 
cannot  defioitoly  settle."  Now  amongst  a  list  of 
subscribers  to  Beethoven's  Trio,  Opera  I,  at  one 
ducat  each,  the  prince  makes  a  great  display,  sub- 
scribing for  twenty  copies.  Is  the  supposition  far 
fetched  that  Lichnowski  had  not  paid  the  same  in 
the  year  1796.  The  next  chapter  offers  to  us  an 
exquisite  bouquet  of  hitherto  unknown  events  culled 
from  the  most  brilliant  period  of  the  composer's  life, 
1798-1799.  It  Is  perfectly  astoanding  how  one  man 
could  open  up  so  many  and  so  wide  spread  sources 
of  information  as  those  from  which  Thayer  has  col- 
lected his  narrativea. 

Of  Beethoven's  intercourse  wijth  his  rivals,  Joseph 
Wdlffl  and  Steibelt,  with  J.  B.  Cramer  and  Tomas- 
check,  with  C-^unt  Browne,  who  up  to  this  time  had 
been  quite  unknown  as  a  great  patron  of  the  com- 
poser, with  the  celebrated  contrabassist  Domenioo 
DragonettI,  concerning  whom  previoos  biographies 
have  contained  aothlns:  at  all ;  of  his  relations  with 
Mosel  and  others ;  of  all  theae  we  here  read  many 
most  Interesting  facta;  the  Interest  of  which  Is 
deepened  by  many  a  hitherto  anknown  feeling  of 
the  composer's  soul  being  poured  forth  In  words. 
For  professional  composers  the  following  anecdote, 
taken  from  W51ffl*s  life,  may  be  both  instructive 
and  amusing.  When  the  ffreat  master  was  once 
asked  why  he  did  not  write  with  so  wide  a  span  as 
he  played,  he  replied :  "  What  would  the  world, 
which  already  holds  me  for  a  fool,  say  If  I  offered  to 
ordinary  men  compositions  which  are  suitable  to 
my  own  long  fingers." 

The  following  chapter :  "  Beethoven's  social  in  - 
tercourse  in  Vienna  "  also  Increases  to  a  eoosidera 
ble  extent  the  reader^s  pleasure,  by.  the  exceedingly 
Interesting  richness  and  novelty  of  Its  contents. 
But  we  must  resist  the  temptation  of  touching  upon 
much  of  this;  we  can  only  Invite  the  admirer  of 
Beethoven  to  read,  wonder  and  delight  In  the  beau- 
ties presented.  Here  we  have  the  touching  picture 
of  the  friendly  Intercourse  which  existed  between 
Beethoven  and  the  Court  Secretary  Nikolas  Zinea- 
koll  von  Domanovecs ;  there  the  description  of  the 
first  glowing  adntlrers  of  the  young  composer,  the 
professional  violinists  Hidnricb  Epplnger  and  Wen- 
sel  Kremphols,  and  the  amateur  violinist  and  bank- 
er Hiring.  There  are  also  many  other  characters 
Introduced  which  are  tolerably  well  known  to  as 
through  the  other  biographies ;  but  their  relation 
to  the  composer  we  here  learn  for  the  first  time  in 
its  true  light  Amongst  these  male  forms,  sudden- 
ly start  up,  here  and  there,  appearances  from  the 
female  world,  of  whose  existence  in  I  he  circle  of 
Beethoven's  acqnaintanoes  we  had  hitherto  not  the 
smallest  idea.  We  learn  here  the  important  fact 
that  Beethoven's  friend  during  his  orchestral  career 
In  Bonn,  the  brilliant  Magdalene  Wlllmann,  fair  In 
form  and  bewitching  In  song,  who  had  an  engage- 
ment during  this  period  in  the  Court  Opera  at  Vi- 
enna,  held  him  so  liut  bound  In  her  fetters  that  he 
asked  her  hand  In  marriage.  The  reason  why  the 
charming  songstrees  so  mercilessly  repnised  Beetho- 
ven, who  was  really  serious  in  his  intention  of  mar- 
rying her,  Thayer  learned  from  a  niece  of  the  form- 
er In  the  following  characteristic  words:  "  Because 
he  (Beethoven)  was  so  ugly  and  half  cracked."  The 
life  of  this  much  appreciated  artist^  (afterwards 
Mrs.  Oalvani)  was,  however,  cut  short  all  too  early 
by  the  Inexorable  hand  of  fate,  in  June,  1802.  The 
following  chapter :  "  Beethoven's  character  and  per- 
son," closes  the  third  book. 

The  author  has  taken  care  that  with  the  continu- 
ation of  the  narrative  our  admiration  should  increase 
in  something  like  geometrical  progression.  The 
very  first  chapter  of  the  fourth  book  entitled :  "The 
year  1800  **  affords  eloquent  proof  of  this.  The  in 
terest  becomes  so  absorbing  that  the  reader,  even  if 
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no  Tery  special  admirer  of  Beethoreii,  U  drawn  re- 
siatlessly  alon^  from  one  chapter  to  another,  until 
at  the  close  of  the  picture  he  darts  forward  to  seek 
for  more,  like  a  hqn^y  wolf  in  search  of  prey.  It 
is  to  be  hoped  however  that  the  worthy  author  will 
net  leave  the  famishing  wolf  to  soap  his  teeth  upon 
air  for  another  five  years.  In  the  second  volume 
the  description  is  made  so  attractive,  piquant,  and 
Interesting,  that  even  the  female  mind,  in  literary 
matters  somewhat  weakly  eentlmental,  can  enjoy 
and  digest  with  pleasure  the  contents  of  this  work. 
rCendusioa  next  time.] 


•  ♦  • 


Snglidi  Opexa. 

BT  CHAHLBS  K.    BALAXAlf. 

(From  tlie  London  Musical  Times.) 

England  may  justly  be  clsssed  smongst  the  musi- 
cal e<mntries  of  Europe.  The  Encrlish  have  valid 
clsims  to  be  resrarded  as  a  musical  people.  These 
affirmations  will  doubtless  be  demurred  to  by  many 
who  have  not  given  the  subject  a  calm  and  im- 
partial consideration.  We  possess  historical,  liter- 
ary, and  musical  evidence  more  than  sufficient  to 
establish  the  fact.  Inauspicious  circumstances  have 
at  various  periods  in  our  country's  history  diverted 
the  minds  and  the  inclinations  of  the  people  from 
the  pursuit  of  music,  such,  for  instance,  as  foreifrn 
and  civil  wars,  religious  persecutions,  fsnatical 
prejudices  against  art  and  artists,  diversity  in  pop- 
ular habits  and  social  customs,  revolutions  in  taste, 
and  chsuf^  in  fuhion  ;  but  whenever  England  has 
enjoyed  repose,  and  her  people  hsve  been  unre- 
strained in  the  selectioQ  of  their  fsvorite  pastimes, 
thev  have  eviaoed  a  disposition  to  avail  themselves 
of  the  genial  foscinations  of  music  They  have  fos- 
tered and  eultivated  llie  art,  and  have  thus  afford- 
ed undeniable  preofiB  that  a  genuine  love  of  music 
is  inherent  in  the  national  character. 

The  national  music  of  England,  apart  from  that 
of  Iceland,  Scotland,  and  "Wales,  is  melodious,  path- 
etic, and  vigorous.  Tlie  music  of  the  Chnrcn  by 
native  composers,  for  simplicity  of  design,  for  mel- 
ody, for  learned  harmonical  contrivanoe,  and  for 
suoHmity  of  expression,  is  unsurpassed.  The  glees 
and  madrigals  of  England  have  a  world-wide  oeleb* 
rity.  The  choicest  songs  of  this  country  may  vie 
in  beauty  with  the  airs  and  romances  of  Italy,  Oer- 
msny,  and  France. 

To  the  honor  of  being  amongst  the  first  European 
nations  who  attempted  the  composition  of  dramatic 
music  England  may  also  lay  a  fair  olaim.  For  ex- 
cellence in  this  department  of  the  musical  art  she 
has  yet  to  acquire  European  fame.  This  country 
has  nevertheless  produced  many  native  dramatic 
composers  who  have  earned  considerable  distinc- 
tion. 

In  their  origin,  all  artistic  efforts  are  stransre 
and  crude.  We  consequently  perceive  In  the  earli- 
est attempts  at  the  lyric  drama  in  England,  as  in  all 
countries,  a  style  uncouth  and  barbarous.  The  re- 
sult of  a  critical  examination,  and  an  impartial  com- 
parison of  England's  dramatic  music  during  the  17th 
century  with  that  of  Italy  at  the  same  period,  is 
highly  creditable  to  this  country,  la  wnlbh  then 
iloarished  one  oC  tho  |pf«atest  mustdana  of  any  age 
or  nsUon — ^the  illustrious  Henry  Furoell,  the  found- 
er of  English  Opera. 

The  germs  of  the  lyric  drama  of  England  may  be 
discovered  in  the  maaqtim  represented  in  this  coun- 
try during  the  16th  and  1 7th  centuries.  A  perform- 
ance— ^the  earliest  on  record — took  place  at  Green- 
wich in  1612.  At  Whitehall  an  entertainment  of 
the  nature  of  a  maaqtie  was  represented  in  1580.  '*It 
wanted  only  machinery,**  says  Burgh,  "  to  fiilfii  the 
idea  of  a  complete  '  masque,'  such  as  were  sfter- 
wards  written  by  Ben  Jonson  and  others,  and  which, 
with  a  constant  mimical  declamation  in  recitative, 
mixed  with  air,  would  have  formed  an  opera  exactly 
similar  to  the  musical  drama  of  Italy  in  the  ensuing 
century.**  These  incipient  melodramas  were  com- 
posed for  special  occasions,  and  for  the  exclusive 
amusement  and  recreation  of  royal  and  noble  per- 
sons, at  whose  palaces  and  mansions  they  were  pri- 
vately performed.  Three  years  before  the  birth  of 
Sbalcespeare— viz.,  in  1661 — a  regular  play  was 
written  by  Lord  Buckhorst,  in  which  was  Intro 
dueed  ittstramental  mnsio,  performed  before  each 
act,  on  viols,  comets,  flutes,  obocm,  fifes  and  drums. 
According  to  Sir  William  Dugdale,  who  wrote  in 
1666,  the  Kenilworth  masques,  arranged  for  Queen 
Elizabeth's  entertainment,  were  represented  with 
great  splendor. 


As  poetry  became  more  polli»hed  and  her  sister 
art  more  developed,  pieces  of  treater  mnsioal  and 
dramatic  interest  were  produced.  A  musical  play 
entitled  "  Damon  and  Pythias."  approaching  very 
nearly  to  the  modern  notion  of  an  English  opera, 
was,  in  Queen  Elisabeth's  reign,  writteu  and  com* 
posed  by  Richard  Edwards,  The  performers  In 
this  play  sang  as  well  as  acted.  Ben  Jonson*s 
masques,  which  were  greatly  in  advance  of  those 
which  had  preceded  them,  were  set  to  music  by 
Alfonso  Ferabosco  and  Nicolas  Lanlere.  Hogarth 
suKsrests  that  they  bore  a  doner  resemblance  to  the 
regular  Italian  Opera  than  the  so-called  operM  which 
were  represented  on  the  Eufirlish  stare  during  the 
8T<Hiter  part  of  the  last  century.  Milton's  masque 
"Gomns"  was  oriflfinally  set  to  musie  by  the  au- 
thor's friend  Henry  Lawes,  who  has  received  from 
his  contemporaries  perhaps  greater  praise  than  has 
been  accorded  to  any  other  oomposer.  His  genuine 
English  style  doM  not  appear  to  have  derived  aid 
from  Italy.  Lawes  was  well  acquainted  with  the 
simple  grandeur  of  Tallis,  Byrd,  Orlando  Gibbons, 
and  Bull,  his  eminent  countrymen,  and  no  donbt 
formed  his  style  from  the  study  of  their  works.  The 
vocal  music  of  Lawes  is,  at  least,  as  tunefol  as  that 
of  his  Italian  contemporaries,  with  which  it  will 
bear  a.favorable  comparison. 

Up  to  this  period  no  pnhUe  performances  of  dra- 
matic muMc  had  taken  place,  and  whatever  enjoy- 
ment it  afforded  whs  monopolized  by  princes  and 
nobles.  The  people  regaled  themselves  after  their 
own  manner  by  singing  and  dancing,  and  playing 
on  the  lute  and  virginals,  the  reikis  and  dulcimer, 
and  other  popular  musical  instruments  on  all  festi- 
vals and  at  merrymakinars,  which  were  then  more 
frequent  and  less  ceremonious  than  in  the  present 
day. 

Many  of  Shakespeare's  playa  were  written  with  a 
view  to  the  introduction  of  vocal  and  instrumental 
mu»lc.  "  The  Tempest,"  "  A  Midsummer  Night's 
Dresm.»"AsyouLike  it."  and  "  Twelfth  Ni^ht  * 
are  full  of  sontcs.  Ben  Jonson,  Myddleton,  Beau- 
mont and  Fif'tcher,  Shirley.  Dryden,  and  other 
dramatists  of  the  16th  and  17th  centuries,  also  for- 
nlshed  in  their  plays  opportunities  for  the  introduc- 
tion of  vocal  music.  Here  we  have  the  oriicin  of 
English  Opera.  From  1647  to  1666.  the  public  per- 
formance of  every  department  of  the  arama  was 
strictly  forbidden.  Singing  and  dancing  during 
that  time  were  likewise  prohibited.  According  to 
the  reliflrious  belief  of  a  certain  section  of  the  Eng- 
lish public,  to  indulge  in  such  pleasures  was  to  com- 
mit  sin. 

Sir  William  Davenant  sought  to  overcome  the 
prevailing  prejudice  against  dramatic  performances, 
and  at  length  was  successful  in  obtaining  a  patent 
to  open  a  rude  kind  of  theatre  at  Rutland  House, 
Charterhouse-square,  near  Smithfield.  for  the  pur- 
pose of  producing  *'  An  aUerimkuMtU  in  jMlmnaUon 
and  muMie  mfier  iha  manner  of  the  AneietUe,^  The 
title  and  style  of  this  novel  species  of  musical  en- 
tertainment were  borrowed  from  the  Italians,  who 
originated  the  Opera,  with  the  like  view  and  pur- 
pose, at  the  close  of  the  16th  century. 

The'*  Siege  of  Rhodes  "  was  the  first  "Opera" 
sung  in  "  Recltatif  Musicke ;  **  It  was  produced  in 
1666.  An  anonymous  author  in  1692,  referring  to 
the  *'  Siege  of  Rhodes,"  savs  :  "  It  is  indeed  a  per- 
fect opera :  there  being  this  difference  between  op- 
era and  tragedy,  that  the  one  is  a  story  sung  wiUi 
proper  action,  the  other  spoken.  It  is  true,"  adds 
the  writer,  "  that  the  *  Opera '  wanted  the  ornament 
of  machines,  which  they  value  themselves  so  much 
upon  in  Italy,  and  the  dancing  which  they  have 'in 
such  perfection  In  France."  The  music  of  this  first 
English  opera  was  composed  after  a  strange  man- 
ner, the  vocal  portion  being  the  joint  contribntion 
of  Mathew  Lock,  Csptaln  Henry  Cook,  and  Henry 
Lawes,  while  the  instrumental  music  was  composed 
by  George  Hudson  and-  Charles  Coleman.  There 
were  seven  instrumentf  lists,  whose  names  are  re- 
corded :  and  among  the  singers  were  Csptaln  Cook, 
Mathew  Lock,  and  the  father  of  Henry  Purceli,  the 
celebrated  compoeer.  There  were  also  "  Singing 
Operas,"  enUtled  by  Coliey  Cibber  *'  Dramatic  Op- 
eras." "  The  Tempest "  was  composed  by  Mathew 
Lock.  "  Psyche  "was  a  joint  production  by  Dra- 
ghi  and  Lock.  John  Banister  wrote  the  music  for 
"Circe."  The  two  first-named  operas  were  pro- 
duced in  1678,  and  the  last  In  1676.  These  ancient 
English  operas  comprised  spoken  dialogue,  and 
songs  and  choruses  interspersed. 

Henry  Purceli,  the  glory  of  English  musicians, 
was  .born  in  1668,  twenty-six  years  before  the  birth 
of  HandeL  He  was  the  contemporary  of  Stradella 
and  Alessandro  Scarlatti  of  Naples.    By  the  pro- 


duction of  his  first  opera,  "  Dido  and  Eneas,"  in 
1677,  at  the  aire  of  nineteen,  he  immediately  estab- 
lished a  reputation  as  a  dramatic  composer  of  the 
hisfhest  class.  He  was  soon  occupied  in  the  compo* 
sition  of  other  operas.  Nat  Lee's  *' Tbeodosius " 
was  Purcell's  firs**'  publicly  performed  work.     In 

1690,  Shakespeare's  "  Tempest,"  of  which  Dryden 
made  a  version,  offered  to  Purceli  an  opportunity  to 
display  his  talent  for  dramatic  muilc  He  set  many 
pieces  to  music  which  yet  retain  their  original  pop-, 
ularity.  When  selecting  a  composer  for  his  '*  Albi- 
on and  Albanius,"  Dryden  unaccountably  passed  by 
Purceli  and  made  choice  of  Grabut,  an  incompetent 
Frenchman,  whose  demerits  were  as  obvious  In  his 
day  as  they  are  in  ours.  **  Kinir  Arthur,"  the  joint 
production  of  Dryden  and  Purceli.  was  composed  in 

1691.  It  is  foil  of  music  as  charming  as  It  is  erud- 
ite. .  The  "Froct  Scene,"  for  a  bass  voice  and  cho- 
rus. Is,  without  exception,  one  of  the  most  dramstl- 
cally  expressive  compositions  that  can  be  found  In 
music.  Among  mony  favorable  specimens  of  Pur- 
cell's pathetic  style  of  melody  may  be  instanced  the 
songs,  "  What  aball  I  do  to  show  now  much  I  love 
hert"  "I  attempt  from  Loye's  sickness  to  fly," 
"  Fairest  isles,"  and  "  From  roa^f  bowers "— "  the 
lad  eong  ^  attikor  aei,  ii  Mng  in  me  eiekneu.'*  "Tell 
me  why,  my  charming  fidr,*"  a  dialogne  in  the 
'*  Prophetess"  for  bass  and  soprano,  is  very  beauU- 
f ul,  and  would  hear  revival  The  "  Prophetess ; 
or.  The  History  of  Diocletian,"  was  composed  in 
1690.  In  his  dedicatory  epistle  to  the  published 
score  of  this  opera.  Purceli  thus  expresses  himself: 
"  Music  is  yet  but  in  its  nonoge,  a  forward  child, 
which  gives  hope  of  what  it  may  be  hereafter  in 
Encrlaad,  when  the  masters  of  It  shall  find  more  en- 
couragement. Tis  now  learning  Italian,  which  is 
its  best  master,  and  studying  a  little  oi  the  French 
air  to  give  it  somewhat  more  of  gaiety  and  fashion." 
It  may  be  presumed  from  the  foregoing  extract  that 
Purceli  was  well  acquainted  with  the  music  of  the 
then  best  Italian  masters :  but,  on  comparing  his 
music  with  theirs,  it  is  quite  evident  that  the  Eng- 
lish composer,  however  lealoosly  he  may  have 
studied  the  works  pf  his  Italian  oontemporanes,  de 

tended  solely  upon  his  own  original  powers  and 
is  national  instincts  for  his  inspiration^  and  for 
the  formation  of  his  purely  English  style. 

Fi>r  vocal  expression  Pnrcell  Is  yet  unrivalled. 
AceordiUK  to  an  eminent  ^authority,  **  The  highest 
quality  of  Purcell's  munic  Is  Its  genuine  English 
character."  *'  He  was  fully  aware  that  the  vocal 
music  of  every  country  must  be  founde<|  upon  the 
peculiar  accent  In  modulation  of  Its  spoken  lan- 
iruage."  Purceli  studied  with  attention,  and  with 
the  feeling:  of  a  true  poet,  the  genius  and  character 
of  his  native  tongue,  and  he  invented  a  style  of  ree- 
itoHve,  or  "  speaking  music,"  adapted  to  its  lyrical 
ospaclty.  This  differs  materially  from  the  musical 
declamation  of  Italy,  which,  however  well  fitted  to 
the  soft  musical  language  of  that  country,  is  not 
natural  to  that  of  England.  The  '*  Indian  Queen," 
produced  In  1692,  "Tyrannic  love,"  and  "Bonduoa," 
are  other  Operas  by  our  renowned  countryman  <if 
considerable  dramatic  and  musical  merit.  "Te 
t^iee  ten  hundred  deities,"  "  Britons,  strike  home." 
"  Come  if  you  dare,"  from  Purcell's  now  obsolete 
Operas,  when  ivell  sung,  are  sure  to  receive  from  a 
British  audience  a  British  welcome.  England  lost 
her  greatest  musician  in  1696,  at  the  early  age  of  87 
— fifteen  years  before  Handel's  first  visit  to  Eng- 
land.  It  is  interesting  to  contemplate  what  might 
have  resulted  to  English  music  had  Purceli  lived 
to  be  in  intimate  communion  with  Handel,  who 
so  considerably  enlarged  the  boundaries  of  his 
art. 

Every  Englishman  should  be  proud  of  the  name 
of  Henry  Purceli;  for  a  man  more  highly  gifted 
with  musical  genius  never  lived.[7] 

*«Pmreel1t  the  pride  and  wonder  of  tte  age, 
Tlie  glory  of  ine  Teoipleaad  the  stoge  t  *'^ 
•         ••«•« 

**  Who  e'er  like  Purceli  oonld  our  passions  move  f 
Who  ever  sang  so  feelingly  of  love  I  '* 

Those  who  impartially  study  his  muslc^  and  con- 
sider the  time  when  it  was  written  and  the  low 
condition  of  the  art  in  England  at  that  period,  can- 
not fail  to  be  amased  at  the  extent  of  his  musical 
acqnirements,  and  the  remarkable  powers  of  inven- 
tion he  evinced.  These  will  bear  testimony  to  the 
truth  conveyed  in  Dry  den's  epitaph : — 

**  Sometimes  a  hero  in  an  age  appears. 
Bat  scarce  a  Purceli  in  a  thousand  years.** 

In  order  to  understand  the  condition  of  England's 
Musical  Drama  during  the  eighteenth  century,  and 
to  fairly  estimate  her  eiffirts  towards  its  progress,  it 
will  be  convenient  to  take  a  cursory  survey  of  the 
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•Uto  of  that  branch  of  Moaleal  Art  dnrliifj^  the  Mine 
epoch  in  other  oountrtea. 

Italy.  In  early  times  the  pupil  of  Flanderff,  origi- 
nated **  Opera  in  Mwnea**  with  the  invention  of 
R«eHaih€,  or  "  Hatlca  parlante,"  at  the  close  of  the 
aizteenth  ceotnry.  The  origin  of  JiMiaHve  may  be 
traced  to  the  impaaaloned  laDgvage  and  exaggernted 
tones  used  by  the  people  of  Italy  and  of  other 
Sonthem  cllniea  when  engaged  In  animated  diaeoa- 
rion.  The  first  Operas  were  composed  entirely  in 
BfeUaHve,  When  the  Toice  was  sustained  by  ajrin- 
gle  instrument  It  was  called  *' simple  recitative." 
The  Italians  considered  that  the  transition  from  mn- 
slcal  spealcinir  to  measnred  aomr  was  easier  and 
more  natnral  than  from  the  ordinary  conTerrational 
▼oice,  and  they  therefore  adof>ted  that  mode  of  rec- 
itation and  declamation.  In  the  infancy  of  Opera, 
nwi  in  its  adolescence,  the  bonndarles  whi"h  sepa- 
rated secnlar  from  sacred  mnsic  were  nndedned : 
the  music  of  the  Chnrch  and  stage  were  almost  Identi- 
caL  Opera  noon  tooh  root  in  Uie  fertile  soil  of  Ita- 
ly: it  was  cultivated  by  many  mnsidana  in  her 
several  states,  and  It  received  countenance  and  sup- 
port from  the  princes  and  nobles,  then  the  only 
patrons  and  encom^gers  of  art^  Operas  were  pro- 
dnced  in  quick  surcesskm  in  Venica.  FTorenee, 
Rome,  and  Naples,  each  dty  havlntr  an  oporaHc 
school  of  its  own.  They  rapidly  acquired  a  world- 
wide renown  for  their  comp«isers.  their  singers,  and 
their  country.  Italy  gave  birth  to  the  best  Mai«ters 
in  compo^tion,  the  beat  Infttrndors  In  the  vocal  art, 
and  the  best  vocalists.  The  Italian  school  of  musi- 
cal eoropoeition  and  vocalisation  was  regarded  as 
the  beet  in  the  world.  Musiciana  and  singers  trav- 
elled to  Italy  from  England,  Oermar.y,  and  France 
for  tiie  pnrpose  of  fttiidy.  and  In  order  to  hear  the 
recognised  ekefi  ^entvre  of  Italian  Opera,  hoping 
thnit  to  improve  their  own  aly  e  of  mehidT,  musical 
conetructlon.  and  vocalisation.  After  a  time  Opera 
in  Italy  became  vnlsrarlied,  demoralised,  and  ci«*te- 
rior<ited.  It  was  satirised  by  Engllah  and  Italian 
writers.  "  As  the  waters  of  a  certain  fountain  In 
TheftMly."  wrote  an  English  e^eayiiit  of  the  early 
part  of  the  eighteenth  century,  "  from  their  benumb- 
ing quality,  could  be  contaln«^  in  nothlnr  but  the 
hoof  of  an  ass,  so  can  this  languid  and  disfolnted 
oompoaitirn  (the  Opera)  find  no  admittance  but 
in  such  heada  as  are  expressly  formed  to  receive 
it" 

But  even  the  bitinr  satire  of  Addison  and  other 
Englieh  writers  was  exceeded  by  that  of  the  noble 
Venetian  coupopcr,  Benedetto  Marcello,  who,  in 
1720,  published  his  "  II  Teatro  alia  moda,"  in  which 
every  character  employ i^  in  theth<!atre  Is  severely 
subjected  to  the  satire  of  the  witty  writer  and  musi- 
cian. Trivialitlea  and  gross  absurdities  had  grad- 
ually crept  into  the  Opera  which  destroyed  ita 
former  dignity.  Musical  reformers,  however, 
arose,  and  brought  it  again  into  favor  aud  re- 
gard. 

Let  It  not  be  forgotten  that  while  the  fiimous 
Italians,  Stradella.  Cesti,  Alessandro  Scarlatti,  Oaa- 
parini,  Antonio  Lottl,  Vivaldi,  and  others  were  oc- 
cnpjinK  themselves  with  Opera  in  Italy;  Henry 
Pnrcell,  the  Enflrllshman,  was  composing  pure  Eng- 
lifih  muric  which,  ft)r  erudition,  beautifnl  ezprea- 
slve  melody,  and  fine  dramatic  eifectfl,  was  unsur- 

Eissed  by  his  foreifrn  contemporaries.  Other 
nirllAh  composers  were  similarly  employed.  In 
the  **0rpheu8  Britnnnicus "  will  be  found  a  aong 
composed  by  Henry  Pnrcell  as  a  compliment  to  the 
famous  Mrs.  Bracegirdle,  f«ir  her  singing  the  mad 
song  in  John  Rccle^s  Opera,  "  Don  Quixote." 

Krieger,  Reiser,  MatheH«m,  Telemann  and  other 
German  musicians  were  laying  the  foundation  o( 
Opera  in  Germany,  while  LnlH,  Desmarets,  Ramean 
and  others  were  working  In  the  same  direction  In 
France.  The  dramatic  music  of  both  Germany  and 
France  at  that  period  was  inferior  to  that  composed 
in  England  by  Henry  Pnrcell.  '  Operas  in  Ger- 
many and  France  were,  in  the  first  insUnce,  bur- 
rowed from  Italy  In  the  form  of  translations  and 
adaptations  of  Operaa  which  had  become  celebrated 
in  that  country. 

Students  of  musical  history  cannot  fail  to  observe 
the  occurrence  and  recurrence  of  periodical  revolu- 
tions in  musical  taste,  in  all  countries*  which  have 
generally  ended  in  the  institution,  so  to  speak,  of 
new  musical  dynastiea.  The  introduction  of  the 
Italian  manner  in  English  music,  at  the  opening  of 
the  eighteenth  century,  may  be  considered  as  one  of 
these.  England  desired  Italian  Opera,  and  Thomas 
Clayton,  an  Engllah  muaician,  of  mora  pratension 
than  ability,  pn>fessed  to  supply  It,  but  in  an  Enir- 
lish  drees.  He  set  to  music  a  translated  Italian  li- 
bretto, and  produced  hia  Opera,  **  Arainoe,  Queen  of 


Cyprus,"  in  1 706.  with  Eneliah  8ine«*r8.  His  work 
Is  below  criticism,  and  waa  s'win  crushed  beneath 
the  weiflrht  of  ita  utter  insienifieance  and  worthless- 
ne^s.  Its  perform <<  nee  was  nevertheless  tolerated 
for  a  few  niffhts,  and  wss  followed  by  Marc-Antonio 
Bononcini's  "  Cami11e,"and  the  "  Triumph  of  Lovc," 
by  Sagglone,  sung  in  English.  A  volume,  contain- 
ing the  three  Operaa,  publiahed  by  Walsh,  afforda 
evidence  of  their  qualltv.  Clayton's  "  Rosamund  " 
appeared  and  foiled  In  lt07.  "Pyrrhus  and  Demet- 
rius" was  afterwards  produced  on  the  English 
stare ;  the  Engllah  and  Italian  performers  sinsring 
In  thc^r  respective  lansrnagea.  In  1710  "Almahide" 
was  tmnz  entirely  In  It4il1sn.  Thns  was  Inaocrnrat- 
ed  Itslhin  f>i>ers'ln  EnsHand.  It  so«m  hpcame  fash- 
ionable, and  little  else  wss  li^tenH  to  for  sixtaen 
yea«^.  BnUaH  Operat  by  GnUiard.  Motteanx.  Carey, 
and  Errles  w*m^  occasionally  performed,  but  thev 
made  no  laMing  impre«sion.  It  is  welt  known  with 
whst  d<*spot1c  sway  Handel  rri^ned  supreme  in 
Italian  Opera,  and  with  whet  success  he  fought  his 
rirals  Bononcini.  Attllio  AriostI,  and  others,  who 
pre«nmed  to  dispute  his  authority.  At  length  the 
enthusiastic  admlratlrm  for  Italian  Opera  betran  to 
cool.  The  ••  Regirars*  Opera  "  now  t.ook  Urm  hold 
of  the  Bnrliah  pnhllc,  and  in  1727  Italian  musle 
became  unfashionable.  The  "  Beflrcars*  Opera,** 
which  for  six  Teara  retained  the  fovor  of  the  Ene- 
llsh  people,  was  succeeded  by  a  scries  of  Ballad 
Operas  of  enhemeral  popnlarity.  Some  Hues,  pnb- 
ll«hedln  17110.  entitled  "  Old  '  En9rland*s  firarland," 
or  the  "  Itslfsn  Opera's  downfall,**  bear  testimony  to 
another  revnintion  in  the  musical  drama  of  England ; 
they  run  thua  :— 

**  f  sin?  of  sad  dlseonts  that  bsppened  nf  1ate« 
Of  strancA  revAlntlons,  Knt  no^  In  ttie  6tate: 
How  oH  Itaflrlsnd  tcrew  fond  of  old  tnnes  nf  her  own, 
And  her  RaTlads  went  up  and  our  Opera  down. 
Deny  down,  down,  hey  deny  down.'" 

The  once  admired  Ensrllsh  Operas  of  Dr.  Ame 
are  as  obsolete  as  those  of  his  forei?n  predecessors, 
contemporaries,  and  Immediate  snccessors.  Arnt* 
was  a  prolific  and  successful  contributor  to  the  rich 
repertory  of  English  music.  His  first  Opera. 
*'  Roeamnnd."  produced  In  17S8,  obtained  for  its 
composer  a  prominent  niche  in  the  Operatic  Temple 
of  Fame.  His  early  works  wera  composed  in  a 
style  specially  his  own.  It  was  crracefully  melodi- 
ous, sweet  In  expression,  and  simple  in  construction. 
His  "  Artsxerxes,"  which  was  first  rapresented  In 
1761,  was  heard  with  dellirht  for  elcrhty  years.  It 
was  the  first  complete  English  Opera  on  the  Italian 
model.  Arne  was  unable  to  withstand  the  Influence 
of  Italian  music,  and  he  combined  with  chsrming 
mnsic  pnrely  Enelleh,  aire  in  Imitation  of  the  pre- 
vallinfiT  florid  Italian  school,  of  which  the  Aria  di 
bratmra.  **  The  soldier  tir^d."  Is  a  favorable  aped- 
men.  The  part  of  the  Princne  Maudmtte  was  fbr 
many  yeara  se1ect.ed  for  the  dShnt  of  younr  ladles 
who  aspired  to  be  Prima  Dimnas.  The  proffMslooal 
career  of  Dr.  Thomaa  Ame  Ibrms  one  of  the  land- 
nmrka  of  Englitih  Opera  of  which  Enarland  mav 
boasts  Dr.  Saanel  Arnold,  Thomas  Linley,  and 
Charlea  Dibdln  were  his  Immediate  succeasora. 
They  prodnced  many  -serio-comic  Operaa  in  the 
form  and  fashion  of  the  period.  Souks  apd  duets 
succeeded  to  the  spoken  text,  a  characteristic  of 
leflfltlmate  English  Opera  which  yet  prevails. 
Elaborated,  concerted  finales  were  as  yet  nnkbown. 
The  so  railed  English  Operas  of  those  days  were 
greatly  admired,  and  they  afforded  enjoyment  not 
only  to  professional  musicians  of  distinction,  but  to 
the  ariatocracy  and  people  of  England  generally, 
who  had  long  been  familiar  with  the  music  and 
singers  of  Italy.  An  English  School  of  Music  then 
existed,  and  ItA  influence  extended  from  Henry  Pur- 
cell  to  Henry  Bishop. 

There  ia  a  form  of  melody,  unmlatakably  English, 
whose  characteristic  is  sweetness  cr>mbiued  with 
pathoa.  There  are  also  casts  of  melody  whoee  Feat- 
ures are  bold  and  manly.  Both  styles  of  British 
song  never  fail,  wheii  faithfully  interpreted  by  fine 
and  expressive  voicea,  to  touch  a  sympathetic 
chord  in  British  hearta. 

(To  be  Continued.] 
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Bkythm :  A  Study. 

BT  W.   8.   B.    MATHEWS. 

Rhythm  is  a  subject  which  does  not  receive  the 
attention  of  teachers  so  much  as  it  deserves.  In 
the  following  paragraphs  I  confine  myself  to  the 
natnral  rhythma,  which  consist  of  tones  only,  and 
not  of  tones  and  reats  and  syncopations,  the  variety 


of  which  is  endlsea.  All  rhythms  are  either  fises  or 
threee,  or  combinations  of  them.  The  fundamental 
rhythms  are  double  measure  and  triple  measure : 

tiJJ|JJJ|iJjyrr    I 

In  oommoi)  time  we  already  have  a  combination 
of  two  measures  of  double  meaanre.  In  6-4  time 
two  •*  threes ; "  in  »-4  three  "threes ;  *  in  ]t>4  time, 
four  "threes,"  that  Is  1x2x9—11 ;  or  more  properly, 
putting  the  unit  S  first,  we  have  Hxlxl—ll.  Thns 
with  one  tone  to  each  unit  of  time  we  have  six 
rhythms,  four  of  which  are  eompound : 

A,  Donble  meaauro-Simple  rhythm  of  la. 

JB.  Triple  meaauro-Slmple  rhythm  of  9a, 

C,  Quadruple  meaaure-Oompound  rhythm  of  la. 

i>.  Sextuple  measure-Rhythm  of  Us  xl. 

if.  Nine-beat  measure-Rhythm  of  8s  x8. 

F.  Twelve-beat  meaaure-Rhythm  of  8s  xlxl. 

1.  An  exhaustive  catalogue  of  rhythms  may  be 
arrived  at  by  taking  anccessively  each  of  theae 
measures  as  a  unit  of  time  and  carrying  it  through 
all  the  kinds  of  measure.  For  instance  take  1  for  a 
unit  and  we  have  rhythms  as  follows : 


SX1»4b 


O  -n 


2X4-8.-  pnnn\ 

3X9-18B-  ,171711  JTm  rnrn  i 

^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^        ^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^       ^^^^^p^^^^^^^^^^ 


3X13  — 241 


JJTJTj  ^TTJJJ  ;: 


8.  Taking  8  for  a  unit  we  have  in  figurea  8x2^, 
8x8— «,  8x4—12,  8x6—18,  8x9—27,  and  8x12—86. 
In  notes : 


fia  »  "B*    C2     CS 

*JT3  JT3 

Os  ■•  w*  6!3    BaQ    BS 
-S-«T2  4*4  in 

•R  JSUfigS  mSJSJm  JwmS^S  ^ 

^£39  SSSSSSBSS 

4.  Taking  4  for  a  unit  we  have  In  figures  4x1-^, 
4x8—12, 4x4—16, 4x6—24, 4k9— 86.  4x12—48.  In 
notes: 

4-44  4  4    4444444 

i6e «  4-  sa   s;:q  en    oa 

4-  4444    4444  4444     4444 


48s  =  +* 


L44J   Um4  mUm         \mLLi  ps-M  fWi    I 

444444444444     4444444^4444   > 

6.    When  we  come  to  six  for  a  unit  we  find  that 
the  previous  tables  afford  two  aixes  eaaentially  dif* 
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fereni.    Is  %f,  there  ia  a  6  which  is  iz8 ;  ia  gS,  I 
there  is  a  6  which  ie  3x2.    In  notes : 


Talcing^  the  first  of  these  we  hare  rhythms  of 
6x2^12,  toS— 18,  6x4^-24,  6x6—86,  6x9—54, 
6xl2-*72.    In  notes: 

12b«^ 


JSSS  SS3 


18s 
24s 


^S    £^    3^ 


86s=  -O 


So  also  for  the  Ms  and  72s.  It  will  be  seen  that 
in  the  86, 1  changed  the  unit  note  to  aa  eighth  A>r 
the  salce  of  haring  the  means  of  so  eonnecting  the 
notes  as  to  show  tlie  nature  of  the  rhythm. 

6.  The  other  variety  of  sixes  are  easier :  they 
have  lor  the  simple  measures  tlie  unit 


a  #  #  a 


For  the  componnd  measures  the  unit  is  (eighth 
note) 


1^^ 


Tsi  J^  0^  dTVm 


This  taken  twice  gives  86s,  three  times  64s,  and 
four  tiroes  72s. 

7.  Taking  8  for  a  unit  we  have  the  rhythms : 
8x2—16,  8x3—24,  8x4—82,  8x6—48,  8x9—72, 
8x12—96. 

The  unit  derived  from  a  quarter  note  is 

I 


<b«7J-5/3 


In  the  compound  measures  the  grouping  should 
be  such  as  this : 


9.    Were  we  to  continue  this  procew  with  12  for 
a  unit  we  should  have  no  less  thtn  three  units : 


£te. 


128. 


A  well  Uttght  pupil  oi^ht  to  be  familiar  with  al) 
these  kinds  of  rhythm ;  for  although  to  the  ear  the 
following  rhythms,  for  instance,  sound  alike, 


* 

•* 


T53 


a  #  •  0 


*  mSdUTdlTl 


yet  their  mental  effect  is  different  to  the  phiyer,and 
owing  to  the  connection  in  which  they  would  occur 
they  would  also  be  different  to  the  hearer.  The 
same  is  true  of  all  the  others ;  there  are  no  two 
alike. 

A  feasible  way  of  doing  this  is  to  apply  these 
rhythmic  tables  to  scales  and  arpeggios,  giving  one 
Uble  or  half  a  toble  at  a  lesson.  This  idea  of  put- 
ting exercises  into  rhythmic  forms  or  the  purpose 
of  educating  the  pupil  to  rhythm  and  at  the  same 
time  more  fully  absorbing  the  mind  In  the  exercise 
then  practicing,  is  the  invention  of  I>r.  Wm.  Ma- 
son, and  in  my  c^inicii  is  one  of  the  most  oscfnl 


diseoveries  In  recent  piano  teaching.  Tlie  idea  of 
extending  such  rhythmic  treatment  through  regu- 
larly constructed  tables  is  believed  to  be  new  with 
the  writer.  At  any  rate  it  Is  'a  good  idea,  snbjeot 
only  to  the  following  very  important  limitations : 

In  the  first  place  the  progress  from  one  table  to 
the  following  is  to  be  dow,  the  same  table  being 
continued  with  different  scales  through  several  suo- 
cessive  lessons  until  the  pupil  has  become  perfectly 
master  of  it,  so  as  not  only  not  to  make  mistakes, 
but  as  not  even  to  fed  anxiety  nboui  the  rhythm.  The 
idea  being  to  "  rub  it  in  "  until  the  rhythmic  com- 
putation completes  itself  without  difficulty,  and 
without  cimscious  eflbrt  For  this  reason  t.je  long 
rhythms,  those  with  6  or  more  for  a  unit,  will  not 
ordinarily  fall  to  the  lot  of  pupils  until  they  have 
become  considerably  advanced. 

In  the  second  place  it  is  to  be  observed  that  the 
long  rhythms  naturally  lead  to  fast  playing,  and  to 
many  rapid  repetitions  of  the  same  scale  ;  and  this, 
if  not  properly  compensated  for  by  elow  praeHee 
without  accents,  leads  to  an  unfinished  style  of  per- 
formance. I  suppose  a  firm  and  solid  technic  will 
require  nearly  half  the  scale  practice  to  be  elow  and 
heavy. 

For  the  benefit  of  those  unacquainted  with  the 
Mason  and  Hoadley  books  it  ought  to  be  noticed, 
that  in  thus  spplying  rhythmic  treatment  to  scales, 
they  may  be  played  one  octave  or  two,  or  three,  or 
four ;  and  that  the  scale  is  to  be  played  over  and 
over  without  stop  until  the  rhythmic  form  com- 
pletes itself  by  the  accent  returning  to  the  note 
where  it  began.  This  in  some  of  the  forms  leads  to 
very,  many  repetitions. 


■-•- 


Slory'i  Tragedy  of  Stephania. 

(Prom  Anne  Brew8t«r*8  IKoman  Letter,  of  May  28,  to 
the  PhlladelphU  Bulletin.) 

I  did  not  go  to  the  afternoon  services,  although 
it  was  so  ten  pting  a  sight ;  my  intellectual  inclina- 
tions drew  me  in  another  direction.  I  made  one  of 
a  select  party  invited  to  the  Villa  Story,  at  the 
Maccao.  to  hear  Mr.  Story  read  his  grand  tragedy 
of  Stephania,  Fine  fwunoni  are  no  novelties  in 
Rome ;  but  it  is  not  every  day  in  one's  life  that  we 
can  hear  a  distinguished,  clever  man  read  his  own 
poems. 

The  story  of  the  Emperor  Otho  III.,  and  Stepha- 
nia, wife  of  the  Roman  Consul  CrescenUus,  Is  a 
^^rand  medieval  one ;  it  is  a  wonder  that  it  has  nev- 
er been  taken  for  the  snbiect  of  a  tragedy  before. 
One  reason,  I  fency,  is,  that  few,  even  educated 
men,  are  familiar  with  the  medinval ,  history  of 
Rome, — a  history  t'::at  is  bristling  with  tlie  sharpeet, , 
keenest,  most  dramatic  tragedies ;  with  remarkable 
women — Medeas  and  Lady  Macbetha  by  the  hun< 
dreds.  I  was  not  at  all  surpri^  (^  find  two  or 
three  literar3*  men  present  at  the  Sunday  reading 
entirely  ignorant  of  the  (lowerful  incident  in  history 
whic^  Mr.  Story  has  taken  for  his  tragedy.  They 
listened  with  an  interest  that  was  delightful  to  ob> 
serve. 

The  history  of  Otho  III  and  Stephania  is  told  in 
the  chronicles  with  a  brief  severity,  concise  and 
swift  as  a  Or«ek  tragedy.  Rome  was  very  rebel- 
lions in  that  medlieval  time,  as,  indeed,  she  as  has  al- 
ways been,  about  German  rule.  The  German  Em- 
perors had  no  end  of  trouble  in  pla<-ing  and  holding 
the  Popes  of  their  liking  in  the  chair  of  St.  Pet<er. 

in  988,  Crescentius,  the  Roman  Consul,  a  bold, 
brave,  grand  man,  one  of  the  few  fine  characters 
that  day  possessed,  placed  on  the  Papacy  a  John 
XVI.  Otho  III.,  of  Germany,  came  in  hastes  to 
Rome  to  replace  the  dethroned  Pope,  Gregory  Y., 
his  cousin.  Gregory  and  Otho  were  both  young 
Germans.  The  Emperor  was  only  22  and  the  Pope 
28  when  they  died.  Ton  can  see  the  Pope's  tomb 
or  sarcophagus  in  the  crypt  of  St.  Peter's.  I  have 
often  stood  beside  it,  read  its  rude,  barbarous  Latin 
epitaph,  and  studied  there  the  gaunt  but  grand 
history  of  that  far-off  day.  Gregory  V.  was  the 
first  German  Pope,  and  although  very  young,  must 
have  been  a  most  powerful  and  remarkable  man. 
The  sarcophagus  Is  a  long  white  marble  one,  orna- 
mented with  Clumsily-executed  Christian  t)as-reliefs. 
One  is  of  Christ,  a  very  young  man  giving  the  keya 
to  St.  Peter,  who  is  also  represented  as  young— out 


of  compliment,  probably,  to  the  yonng  Emperor  and 
his  cousin  Pope.  The  epitaph  was  translated  for 
me  by  a  friend,  and  is  most  curious : 

"  He  who  lies  In  this  eartli,  and  who  had  fine  ejres  and 
a  handsome  visaice,  waa  Pope  Oregory,  fifth  of  the  name. 
He  was  called  Bruno  liefora,  and  was  of  the  raysl  race 
of  the  Franks,  son  of  Otho,  and  his  mother  was  Judith. 
He  was  a  German  hy  nation,  and  was  edueated  in  the 
city  of  Vnangia  (Worms).  While  still  yoauff  he  sat  ia 
the  apostolic  ehuir  for  two  years  and  eight  months.  He 
WAS  rich,  and  divided  each  Sabbath  day  his  vestments 
with  the  poor,  la  number  equal  to  the  Apostlss,  nor  more 
nor  less.  He  was  familiar  with  the  FranlL  tiie  Vulaar, 
and  the  Latin  tongues;  he  instructed  the  people  in  three 
Idioms.  Otlio  committed  to  hie  care  the  fiOoK  of  8t.  Pe- 
ter, and  he  himself  was  consecrated  Bmperor  by  the 
hands  of  his  relative.  And  after  the  Xmperor  was  de- 
spoiled of  the  terrestrial  flesh  he  was  placed  at  the  riirht 
side  of  his  nameaake  (Otho  II.)  Be  died  the  twelfth  day 
of  the  Kalends  of  May." 

It  was  this  Gregory  V.  that  Cresoenttus  drove  out 
of  Romp.  Crescentius  was  one  of  those  heroic,  lib- 
erty-loving Romans  that  tower  up  in  medissval  his- 
torr  once  in  a  while,  such  aa  were  Arnold  of  Brescia, 
Colo  de  Riensi,  eta  In  after  yeara  Otho  III.  at- 
tacked Rome,  re-entered  the  city,  seised  John  XVI., 
treated  him  with  the  barbarous  cruelty  common  in 
that  day,  and  replaced  his  cousin  in  the  Papacy. 
Crescentius  shut  himself  up  with  his  family  and  fol- 
lowers in  the  Castle  of  St.  Angelo,  which  Otho 
found  impregnable.  The  Bmperor  sent  a  treacher- 
ous flag  of  truce,  with  offers  of  pardon  and  sa'e  oon- 
duot  out  of  Rome  to  the  Consul  and  his  men  if  they 
would  yield,  and  this  he  vowed  on  his  kn^hily 
word. 

Crescentiu^ yielded,  and  Otho's  first  act  was  to. 
have  the  brave,  handsome  Consul  and  his  followers 
beheaded  and  their  bodies  hung  on  the  outside  walls 
of  the  castle  I  This  was  in  998.  History  says  the 
beautiful  wife  of  Crescentius,  Stephania,  obtained 
her  husband's  mangled  remains,  and,  aided  by  some 
friends,  buried  them  secretly  at  the  Church  of  St. 
Psncrazio,  on  the  Jauiculum.  Baronios  says  he 
saw  the  epitaph  of  the  murdered  Crescentius  on  the 
tomb  in  that  church.  It  cannot  be  found  now, 
however,  as  I  have  hunted  for  it  in  vain.  Baroni- 
us,  however,  gives  the  touching  epitaph  in  his  an- 
nals. It  is  in  Leonine  Latin  verse,  and  can  thus  be 
freely  translated.  It  is  most  touching,  and  we  may 
well  imagine  his  poor  wife  weeping  over  it  and 
vowing  the  terrible  vengeance  she  so  faithfully  ful- 
filled. 

"  Worms,  O  man,  putrid,  ashes— do  not  seek  gold— on- 
ly these  are  enclosed  in  this  narrow  box.  He  who  ren- 
dered all  Rome  happy  is  collected  in  this  small,  poor 
plaosi  Handpome  of  person  was  Gresoensio;  lord  and 
dnke;  bom  of  noble  race.  In  his  time  powerful  was  the 
land  that  the  Tiber  washes;  which  has  nowretnmed 
obediently  to  the  mle^f  the  Pontiff.  Chanfi^eable.  fickle 
fortune  disturbed  his  life  and  brought  it  to  a  fatal  end. 
Whoever  thou  mayMt  be,  who  breathestthe  breath  of 
life,  poar  out  a  lament  over  his  fate.  Recall  that,  as 
thou  art,  he  ^ 


Ader  his  treachery,  Otho  repented,  and  performed 
the  crudest,  bitterest  penance;  but  his  life  was 
most  inconsistent.  His  cousin  died,  and  Gerbert 
Sylvester  II.,  that  strange,  mysterious  Pope,  the 
Faust  among  pontiffs,  the  first  Frenchman  that  ever 
sat  in  St  Peter's  chair,  was  elected.  Otho  came 
again  to  reduce  rebellions  Rome,  and,  notwithstand- 
ing his  paradoxical  penitences,  committed  many 
horrors.  One  January  day  in  1002  he  arrived  at 
the  little  castle  of  Pateroo,  from  the  turret  of  which 
he  could  look  over  the  wild,  devaststed  Campsgoa, 
and  on  that  Rome  where  he  and  every  German  em- 
peror longed  to  establish  the  seat  of  their  empire. 
The  young  emperor  was  worn  out  with  fever  lasts, 
hard  penances ;  mad  in  mind  and  very  ill  in  body. 
A  nun  was  brought  to  him,  who  it  was  said  was  a 
most  skilful  leech.  It  was  Stephania  in  disguise. 
She  ordered  him  to  be  wrapped  in  a  smoking  deer's 
skin  and  gave  him  a  draught.  The  skin  had  been 
steeped  in  poison,  and  Unique  was  in  the  draught  I 
The  youn^  emperor  died  in  the  most  horrible  ago- 
nies.   This  is  the  stern,  tragic  story  history  tells. 

Mr.  Story  has  taken  this  incident  and  managed 
it  with  wonderful  skill.  Stephania  in  his  hands  is 
more  human ;  she  and  the  Emperor  love  each  oth- 
er, and  this  g^ves  rise  to  a  vacillation  of  purpose  and 
action  on  her  part  that  is  Hamlet-Hke  in  its  subtle- 
ty. The  whole  play  marches  on  with  Intense  dra- 
matic interest.  There  is  a  beautiful  lyric — a  pas- 
sionate song— in  the  third  act: 

«*  He  struck  at  my  life  with  his  love; 
I  will  never  foigive  him." 

are  the  first  two  lines.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  Mr. 
Story  will  never  give  the  public  his  new  tragedy 
until  it  is  fit  St  acted  upon  the  stage,  aa  it  is  essen- 
tially an  acting  play. 
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DWIGHT'S    JOURNAL    OF    MUSia 


(Sara  Vovello. 

(From  the  Sanid.) 

Thifl  weeV  has  been  a  wonderfnlly  Incky  one  to 
me.  Besides  hearing  Mr.  Story  read  his  play,  I  al- 
so have  heard  a  ^eat  singer.  On  Monday  afler- 
nooa  late  the  Conntess  Gij^incci,  the  once  famons 
Clara  Kovello,  and  her  daughter,  came  into  my  te- 
ception.  All  the  visitors  had  mne  but  one,  who 
was  admiring  with  me  the  artistic  effect  of  the  set- 
ting sun  out  doors,  and  the  lighted  limps  in  the 
rooms,  and  the  ^low  that  hung  over  a  hnge  vase 
full  of  the  celebrated  Fames! na  roses — the  last  of 
their  race  are  those  roses ;  they  went  from  Parma 
to  Spain,  from  Spain  to  the  Farneslna;  they  no 
longer  exist  anywhere  but  in  that  lovely  garden  ;  if 
the  barbarous  Tiber  project  is  carried  out  they  will 
end  now,  and  no  more  superb  roees  will  bloom 
there.  As  I  said,  the  Gount^ss  came  in  to  bM  me 
good  bye  for  the  season.  We  admired  the  roses 
and  the  sunlight  and  lampUflrht,  and  I  said :  "  Ap- 
propoa  to  great  and  difficult  things,  you  are  leaving 
Kome  and  I  have  never  heard  yon  sing,  Countess.** 

"  Next  year  you  shall.** 

"But  suppose  the  Pope  and  the  FamednA,  the 
old  ibex  trees  and  the  roses  and  **•— 

Here  the  young  people  stopped  the  gloomy  pre- 
sage of  ill  luck  I  was  aix>ut  to  utter  and  my  suppose 
was  left  unfinished.  "  Well,  then,**  I  continued, 
"  let  me  urge  another  argument  I  have  had  one 
great  gift  yesterday — a  poet  read  his  play  to  me. 
To-morrow  I  am  to  have  a  second  almost  impossible 
gift,  admission  to  the  private  peerless  Torlonia  gal- 
lery, the  greatest  in  the  world,  tliat  only  twenty 
persons  have  ever  seen.  Now  give  me  on  this 
blessed  twilight  a  still  greater  impoMibility  and  a 
still  greater  gift,  a  song.** 

The  Conntess  never  sings  out  of  her  own  salons, 
and  has  not  for  years ;  but  some  good  power  was 
ruling  for  me.  She  did  sing  to  me,  then  and  there, 
'*  Bomhrm  forMM,"  from  Gnillaume  Tell.  And  such 
singing !  Such  style  I  Such  purity  of  voice  !  It 
was  like  an  exquisite  violin  note.  Such  execution  I 
Feeling,  expression  I  It  was  wonderful  indeed  I  I 
wished  the  whole  world  to  hear  that  delicious  mu- 
sic ;  to  see  the  rich,  Roman  sunset,  and  enjoy  the 
semi-solitary  charm  of  the  beautifully  lighted  rooms. 
A  marvelous  voice,  rare  flowers,  and  an  exquisite 
light  combined  1  What  could  there  be  belter  on 
earth  ?  Airsrs  Bbbwstck. 


»<♦»< 


The  Modem  SohooL 

(From  KicHABD  OitA.irr  Whttr's  article,  In  the  €fal' 
aziff  on  *'  Three  Periods  of  Modem  K osic") 

In  all  the  works  of  the  great  composers  of  the  modern 
school—the  only  real  school— of  music,  from  Bach  to 
BeethoTon,  Including  Haydn,  there  is  a  supreme  domi- 
nant feeling  for  heanty  of  form,  shown  chiefly  In  melo- 
dy, but  hardly  less  apparent  in  harmony.  Indeed,  with* 
but  tills  feeling  they  wonld  not  have  been  great.  The 
rule  is  absolute:  no  form,  no  art;  for  art  is  proportion, 
symmetry.  Melody  is  a  series  of  musical  proportions; 
like  a  series  of  arches  the  lines  of  which  are  harmonious. 
These  melodic  idnas  they  elaborated  with  the  utmost 
care.  It  is  generally  supposed  that  ideas  in  art  come 
spontaneously ;  and,  of  all,  this  mixht  seem  truest  of  mu- 
sical Ideas,  which  are  not,  like  those  expressed  in  lan- 
guage, In  painting,  in  sculpture,  or  in  architecture,  re- 
quired to  conform  themselves  to  a  type  or  a  purpose. 
They  do  come  Indeed  to  the  musical  artist,  hot  not  spon- 
taneously in  the  form  in  which  he  presents  them.  They 
would  not  come  up  if  they  were  not  in  the  soil;  but  the 
soil  must  be  cultivated  and  the  gcowth  must  be  pruned 
and  trained  into  seeming  naturalness  and  spontaneous- 
ness  of  beauty.   Milton's  lines— 

Where  the  bright  seraphim  In  burning  row 
Their  lond,  uplifted  angel  tmmpels  blow.— 

seem  like  a  splendid  spontaneous  outburst  of  poetical 
expression.  But  we  know  that  their  splendor  and  their 
spontaneous  seeming  Is  the  result  of  elaboration,  of  era- 
sure, of  interlineation,  of  recasting.  The  thought  we 
may  believe  came  in  a  moment,  but  it  was  worked  with 
consummate  care  and  art  into  the  form  In  which  the 
poet  gave  it  to  the  world.  80  it  is  even  with  melody,  the 
most  epontaneous-seeming  part  of  music.  We  may  be 
sure  that  even  Mosart,  most  fertile  of  all  composers  In 
melody,  the  greatest  master  of  instrumentation,  elabo- 
rated his  themes  and  his  treatment  of  them,  if  not  on  i>a- 
per,  at  least  In  his  mind  before  he  put  his  conceptions 
Into  score.  And  the  reason,  the  occasion  for  this  elabo- 
ration was  the  desired  attainment  of  the  highest  possi- 
ble perfection  of  form.  I  need  hardly  say  to  any  musi- 
cian that  I  am  not  speaking  of  technical  form,  either  of 
harmonic  progression  or  of  the  oast  of  a  eompositlon,  as 


for  example  the  sonata  form,  the  symphonic  form,  the 
dramatic  form,  but  of  the  form  of  intrinsic  absolute  val- 
ue which  appeals  to  the  general  craving  for  and  appre- 
ciation of  beauty. 

Modem  music  was  presented  under  these  eonditlons 
until  about  half  a  oentury  ago,  when  beauty  of  form  and 
emotional  expression  began  to  be  disregarded  in  favor 
of  finish  and  brilliancy  of  execution.  This  was  brought 
about  in  a  great  measure  by  the  mechanical  improve- 
ment of  the  pianoforte  and  the  extension  of  Its  scale. 
This  improvement  and  extension  were  made,  It  is  true, 
In  part  to  meet  the  demands  of  performers ;  but  on  the 
other  hand,  they  made  performance  possible.  I  believe 
that  there  has  been  no  more  pernicious  influence  upon 
music  than  the  transformation  which  the  piano-forte  has 
undergone  since  Beethoven's  time,  and  its  diflT nsioo  ov- 
er all  the  world.  I  do  not  refer  to  the  cruelties  which  it 
is  dally  the  means  of  inflicting  upon  InoflensiTO  families 
and  true  lovers  of  music,  but  to  the  effect  that  it  has  had 
upon  composition  and  upon  performance.  The  former 
It  has  helped  to  be  at  once  flashy,  dull.  Intricate,  and 
shalUvw;  the  latter  It  has  IM  to  be  astonishing.  Bril- 
liancy, a  crowd  of  notes,  sonority,  all  without  beauty  of 
form  or  emotional  suggestlveness— this  Is  the  mnsic 
which  the  modem  grand  piano-forte  has  brought  upon 
us.  Orchestral  leaders  and  performers  are  not  content 
unless  they  have  a  very  tall  soore  to  **  interpret."  They 
must  have  a  big  brilliant  noise.  The  pitch  has  been 
raised  until  singers  shriek,  in  order  that  the  tone  of  the 
Instruments  may  be  brilliant.  Our  ears  must  be  shot 
through  and  through  with  piercing  shafts  of  sound.  The 
time  is  quickened  until  alUgro  has  become  pr^tio,  nnd 
prtH9  a  maddened,  indistinguishable  rush.  Even  Theo- 
dore Thomas  loses  some  of  the  majesty  of  the  final  ni«ove> 
ment  of  the  *'Fif  th  Symphony*'  by  too  quick  a  movement ; 
and  In  the  Trio  of  the  Scherzo  he  drives  the  basses  Into 
a  headlong  scramble  np  and  down  the  scale.  When  the 
clear  succession  of  notes  becomes  Indistinguishable, 
musical  form,  and  with  it  musical  beauty.  Is  lost;  and 
the  performance  becomes  a  mere  victory  over  masical 
diffl  ulties.  And  this  quickening  of  the  time  is  exactly 
what  shonld  not  have  taken  place.  Our  orchestras  have 
increased  in  sise  aud  in  volume  of  soond  since  the  days 
of  Mozart  and  Beethoven.  As  larger  bodies,  therefore, 
their  movement  should  be  a  little  slower  to  produce  the 
efftet  which  the  great  composers  had  in  mind.  But  in 
our  rage  for  brilliancy  we  have  hastened  the  movement; 
as  if  we  shonld  make  an  elephant  gallop  like  a  borse. 
MoreoTor  we  h%ve  fallen  into  the  fatal  error  of  making 
the  flnish,  if  not  the  dllBenlty  of  execution,  superior  to 
the  presentation  of  beauty  in  form  and  in  expression. 

This  condition  of  musical  taste  has  been  accompanied 
or  followed— we  cannot  surdy  say  as  effect  from  cause 
—by  a  withering  of  the  creative  musical  faculty  In  all  its 
fairest,  highest  branches.       •••••• 

As  to  the  other  composers  who  wore  Schumann's  con- 
temporaries, they  wrote  In  a  condition  of  hopeless  Inca- 
pacity, except  as  to  their  acquired  mastery  of  their 
craft.  They  are  ever  uncertain  themselves  what  they 
wonld  be  at.  Compare  them  with  the  real  composers. 
Those  men  knew  they  had  something  to  do,  and  they  did 
H.  They  felt  ibey  had  something  to  imy,  and  they  said 
it.  These  are  always  about  doing  something;  they  are 
ever  entangled  in  some  complicated  toll  of  sound,  out  of 
which  they  cannot  find  their  way;  they  are  hanging  by 
the  very  eyelids  upon  some  discord  that  they  are  afraid 
to  resolve;  they  are  always  sounding  a  note  of  prepara- 
tion, announcing  that  they  are  about  to  do  something, 
which  they  never  do.  Their  music  is  written  in  the 
paulo-post-future  tense. 

Under  such  circumstances  it  is  not  surprising  that  mu- 
sic, ceasing  to  be  merely  beautiful  and  emotional,  has, 

in  Its  decav,  sprouted  a  fungus  and  monstrous  intellect- 
uality. Wagner^  mnsical  figures  have  become  as  intri- 
cate, and  often  as  ugly,  as  those  of  a  Chinese  puzzle;  and 
the  entertain-nent  is  to  see  how  they  fit  each  other  and 
the  words  to  which  tiiey  are  adapted.  In  his  orchestral 
work  we  have  the  mnst  masterly  instrumental  coloring; 
a  knowledge  ani  an  elalioration  which  Is  unsurpassed, 
and  also  uninspired.  It  Is  great  technical  work,  and  no 
wonder  that  nr.>fessional  mnalelans  admire  It.  But  what 
is  Its  real  value  ?  Take,  for  example,  the  finale  to  the 
overtnre  to  the  <*  Melstersinger."  It  is  very  Impressive 
materially,  and  as  a  work  of  instrumental  art.  It  be- 
comes tremendous  from  mere  mnscolar  activity  and  ac- 
cumulation of  physical  force.  The  violins  rush  fktmti- 
cally  up  and  down  the  Anger-board;  the  violnncellos  are 
ready  to  Jump  orer  their  bridges;  the  trumpets  blow 
blood  out  of  their  eyes;  ahd  thereto  general  ft*enzy.  But 
what  is  all  this  bnriy-burly  about?  What  are  the  ideas? 
Look  at  them.  There  are,  after  all,  but  three,  or  It  may 
be  four,  notes  In  a  chord,  and  a  melody  is— well,  a  melo- 
dy;  an  unmistakable  smt  of  thing,  one  would  think,  al- 
though so  hard  to  define.  What  is  there  here  of  harmo- 
ny or  of  melody  that  would  be  valuable  for  Irs  own  sake? 
Snip  this  music  of  all  its  Instrumental  elaboration,  tone 
down  lis  noisy  self-assertion,  and  look  at  the  bare  ideas 
as  th^  can  be  played  with  two  hands  upon  a  piano-forte, 
or  with  four  strings  in  a  quartet,  and  what  are  they 
worth?  Would  a  clrde  of  cultivated  mnsical  people  sit 
entranced  Irr  them  if  they  were  played  upon  an  old 
harpsichord?  No,  I  take  it.  And  if  not,  their  worth  is 
litUe. 


Sttng^fs  lountal  of  JPn^* 

BOSTON,    JUNE    28,    1877. 

Mofic  in  the  Boiton  PnUio  Seboobb 

The  Eighth  (annual)  Musical  Exhihltion  of  the 
High  and  Grammar  Schools  was  held  on  Saturday 
afternoon,  June  2,  In  a  new  place,— the  Moody  and 
Sankey  "  Tahernade,"  which  not  only  had  seats  for 
many  more  hearers  than  the  Mufic  Hall — say  6000, 
— but  allowed  nearly  twice  the  uanal  number  of  pu- 
pils to  participate  in  the  performanoe.  The  youth- 
ful  chorus  numbered  full  2000. voices.  The  exercises 
were  conducted  by  Mr.  Juuus  Eichbbbo,  Director 
of  Musical  Instruction  in  the  Schools ;  Mr.  J.  B. 
SHASiiAND,  ^)eeial  Instructor,  officiated  as  Organist ; 
Mr.  LARKnr  Dvnton,  Maeler  of  the  Normal  School, 
as  Chief  Marshal. 

The  eeene  was  beautiful  and  Imposing ;  of  this 
there  was  abundant  guaranty  In  the  living  preeence 
of  80  many  happy,  sympathetic,  and  appreciative 
thousands,  with  all  the  pictnresqne  display  of  dress 
and  color,— 4he  vast  cavern  of  a  boilding  cnntribnt- 
Ing  not  much  towards  it.  But  there  were  vines 
and  wreaths  and  superb  masses  of  flowers  to  cover 
np  its  nakedness,  so  that  It  was  iK>  penalty  to  sit 
there.  The  two  thousand  singers  were  arramred 
tier  above  tier  against  the  long  side  wall  opposite 
the  revivalists'  platform,  Joy,  enthusiasm,  intelli- 
gence, refinement  lighting  up  their  f  acei^  Against 
the  middle  of  the  wall  was  placed  a  small  organ, 
not  particularly  eflTectivo  in  so  vast  a  place.  The 
Conductor's  desk  was  raised  high  in  the  middle 
front,  embowered  in  greens,  between  which  and  the 
organ  was  the  orchestra.  The  programme  was  as 
follows : 

PART  FIRST. 

1.    Tolnntary  on  the  Orftan. 

3.  8olo  and  Chorus,  from  "  Athalle," .  .Xendtissobn 

**  Heaven  and  earth  dlt>play,**  etc. 
The  8olo  sane  bv  Pupils  of  the  Hi|th  Schools. 

8.    Overture  to  Buy  Bias Mendelssohn 

By  the  Orchestra. 

4.  Choral  in  Unison , .....Bach 

**  Now  night  comes  softty  stealing.'* 
Sung  by  the  full  Chorus. 

6.  Chorus. Meyerbeer 

*  Thy  flowery  banks,  O  lovely  rivw. 
Thy  spaakling  stream  and  jrolden  strand.** 
8.    Hallelujah,  from  Uie  Christmas  SonjE  "Chant 

deNott,** 8aint4««M 

PART  SBOOSD. 

7.  Overtnre,  "Jubel," Weber 

8.  Four-Part  Choms,  **  Nlcht,*' Schubert 

Snng  by  the  Pupils  of  the  HIjch  Schools. 
8.   To  Thee,  O  Country,  (By  request). 

4f ulius  Slchberg 

10.  Bvenlntr  Song: Mocm 

**  *Mid  tbe  evening's  quiet  splendor, 
LonI,  to  thee  my  thanks  I  render,"  ete. 

11.  Chorus,  from  "  Masanfello,** Auber 

<'Come.  com««  with  me,  and  I  will  give  thee 
All  that  can  thy  hopes  entwine." 
Arranged  by  J.  B*ehberg.  . 

12.  The  One  Hundredth  Psalm. 

*<  rron»  all  that  dwell  below  the  skies,"  etc. 

The  mnsical  effSect,  or  rather  the  sonority,  in  that 

vast  space,  of  all  that  mass  of  instruments  and  voices 

was  probably  very  much  de]>endent  npon   where 

the  listene**  chanced  to  alt  Where  we  were  placed, 
jnst  in  front  of  one  end  of  the  lonir  choral  lines, 
only  the  nearest  voices  told  for  their  full  value ;  we 
heard  a  very  rich,  sweet,  firesh,  well  modulated 
l>ody  of  Contralto ;  Uie  rest  was  comparatively  fee- 
ble and  obscured  by  distance.'  The  orcheetra.  too, 
was  Ineifective,  the  violins  scarcely  audible.  This 
was  particularly  noticeable  in  tbe  two  Overtoree, 
which  we  have  no  reason  to  doubt  were  well  played. 
The  chorus  seemed  to  be  completely  under  the  Con- 
ductor's control,  responsive  to  his  every  hint  of 
ligiit  and  shade ;  time  and  tune  excellent  through- 
out, for  aught  we  could  perceive.  There  was  great 
certainty  and  promptness  of  attack ;  there  was  pre- 
cision ;  there  was  life,  just  phrasing,  and  expression. 
They  all  seemed  to  throw  themselves  into  the  char- 
acter and  spirit  of  each  song.  And,  what  was  a 
very  agreeable  thing  to  note,  In  comparison  with 
only  a  few  years  since,  the  mnch  more  subdued,  re- 
fined, yet  frank  and  open  quality,  of  tone  that  char- 
acterized the  general  mass  of  voices ;  of  course  It 
was  more  so  with  the  girls  than  with  the  boys. 
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The  selection  from  Aihalie  made  a  deep  impres- 
sion, in  spite  of  the  absence  of  humhn  tenors  and 
basses,  which  had  to  be  represented  by  the  orches- 
tra and  oro;aa ;  and  lovelv  waa  the  contrast  when 
the  older  pupilo  (of  the  His^h  Schools)  sang  the  so- 
lo part  in  onison.  The  Bach  Choral,  also  depend- 
ent on  the  Instrnments  for  harmony,  shed  sweetnew 
and  repose  over  the  perhaps  half  restless  maltitade. 
The  HMehijah  by  Saint-Sagns,— a  rery  different  af- 
fair from  HandeVs,  as  different  as  a  modiim  French- 
man from  that  strong^  old  Saxon  giant,— -haying  al- 
so more  of  a  routine  Cathedral  service  character, — 
made  a  pleasing,  if  not  a  very  profound  effeetw  In 
Mosart's  "  Evening  Song."  a  heavenly  strain  of  mel- 
ody and  harmony,  the  voices  bleAded  marvellnnsly 
well ;  and  Schnbert's  '*  Night,"  in  fonr-parts,  made 
an  exqnisite  impresMon. 

Of  course,  the  ponsing  applaase  and  the  demands 
for  repetition  were  in  favor  of  the  gayer  and  more 
brilliant  choruses  of  Anber  and  Meyerbeer,  and  of 
Mr.  Eichberg's  patriotic  hymn  to  his  daughter's 
words* 

The  whole  exhibition  proved,  even  more  signally 
than  any  before,  that  the  teaching  of  vocal  mnsic 
in  our  schools  is  no  sham  f  that  the  work  is  well  or- 
ganised and  earnestly  performed;  that  the  great' 
mass  of  the  pupils  not  only  have  their  voices  and 
their  sense  of  rhythm  disciplined,  but  they  learn  to 
read  simple  monio  and  to  sing  by  note,— learn  some- 
thing of  muaie  in  Itself ;  at  least  enough  to  render 
their  ears  and  souls  sensitive  to  fntore  opportuni- 
ties. And  here  It  is  bat  Justice  to  remember  how 
much  of  this  is  due  to  the  first  steps  so  wisely  taken 
in  the  earliest  stages,  in  the  Primary  Schools,  un- 
der the  admirable  system  and  superintendence  of 
the  man  who  seems,  more  than  any  otlier  we  have 
known,  to  have  a  genius  for  this  work,  Mr.  Luran 
W.  Mason, — to  him,  in  preparing  the  soil  so  ably  and 
successfully  planted  by  others  we  have  named.  Nor 
are  the  labort  of  Hiei  Standing  Committee  on  Music, 
with  Mr.  C.  C.  PcxKrirs  at  Its  head,  to  be  overlooked 
as  an  importani  factor  in  these  fine  resnlts,  witness- 
ing which  one  oeases  to  wonder  where  all  the  voices 
come  from  which  fill  np  the  ranks  of  so  many  cho- 
ral associations  that  have  sprung  into  life  of  late. 
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"  at  the  Tabamade. 


The  Triennial  Festival  was  supplemented  by  a 
repetition  of  Eiijak,  next  to  the  Memah  the  most 
popular  of  Oratorios,  and  at  popular  prices,  under 
the  ample  roof  of  the  Moody  and  SaAkey  Taberna- 
cle. Thia  bold  experiment  was  signally  successful 
in  attracting  an  Immense  andienoe,  and  in  pleasing 
all,  beyond  their  expectation,  both  with  the  inspir- 
ing spectacle  and  with  ths  effect  of  tho  noble  music. 
To  say»  however,  that  either  choruses  or  the  or- 
chestral or  the  oi^n  aoeoraptaulmenta,  all  of  which 
were  given  with  great  spirit  and  aqalomh,  had  nearly 
the  intensity  of  sound,  the  telling  sonority  that  they 
had  in  the  Mnsic  Hall,  would  be  going  too  far.  The 
effnst  was  better  than  we  had  expected,  and  yet  far 
short  of  what  was  desirable.  The  tones  were  dis- 
tinct, to  be  sure,  in  all  the  parts ;  yon  eoM  hear 
them  all,^-at  least  from  the  voloes ;  but  yon  heard 
them  feebly,  as  from  a  distance,  and  as  if  they  only 
tonehed  you  lightly,  as  it  were,  en  pauant,  seeming 
to  say :  **  We  cannot  stop  for  yon,  we  are  lK>und  to 
reach  others  far  away.**  Candor  compels  one  quali- 
fication of  this  remark.  Much  depended  on  each 
hearer's  relative  position  towards  the  sounding 
masses.  We  heard  the  first  part  from  a  point  in  the 
middle  front  of  the  floor,  directly  before  the  orches- 
tra, where,  while  the  solo  singers  were  heard  quite 
satiafactorily,  and  the  brass  instrnments  a  little  too 
well,  the  rest  was  as  we  have  said ;  the  '*  Rain  ** 
chorus,  however,  was  superb  in  spite  of  alL  During 
the  second  part  we  sat  as  far  back  as  we  oonld  get, 


— ^till  on  the  floor — with  the  front  wall  of  the  plat- 
form behind  us  for  a  reflector ;  and  there,  we  must 
confess,  we  heard  everything  much  better ;  we  ha^ 
not  to  catch  the  sounds,  for  they  caught  us.  We 
can  quite  subscribe,  therefore,  to  the  Couriet'e 
statement  of  the  case  :— 

The  bnlldlne  is  too  lanre  for  any  bat  a  very  exception- 
ally larsre  chorus  and  orchestra  to  make  any  intense  mn- 
•ical  effect  in.  Added  to  this  (creat  size,  the  Tabernacle 
is  so  cut  np  overhead  by  crossing  beams  and  rafters  as 
to  redace  Its  sound-reflecting  power  almost  to  aero— es- 
pecially with  the  orchestra  and  obonil  body  ocbnpying 
the  position  it  did  on  Tuesday  evening.  The  chorus  sat 
in  the  shape  of  a  tmncated  wedge,  opposite  to  and  fac- 
ing the  regular  platform,  and  the  only  immediate  reflec- 
tor of  ftonnd  was  the  wall  behini  U:  on  the  sides  the 
sonnd  had  not.hlne  to  conden^  it.  Thifl  want  of  sonor- 
ity In  the  building  had  one  happv  result:  as  there  was 
absolut^'ly  no  echo,  every  note  of  the  ma8i<^,  even  in  ex- 
tremely complex  passages,  eonid  be  hunrd  with  entire 
d'stlnctne^— the  ear  conld  easily  detect  everv  single  el- 
ement in  the  mnsic.  But  the  whole  sounded  dull,  far-off 
and  nnfln«pirlnff;  it  appealed  more  to  the  intellectual 
than  to  the  sensnal  ear;  it  was  nnable  to  give  the  listen- 
er that  nervons  shock  which  is  one  of  the  indispensable 
conditions  of  mnsle  prodncing  ItP  entire  eifsct  upon  the 
human  system.  JT/i^aA  In  the  Tabernaole  is  as  effbettve 
a«  a  Btring-qoartet  In  the  Mnsic  Hall ;  both  can  be  dis- 
tinctly heard,  and  intellectnally  comprehended,  but 
neither  ean  be  physically  felt  to  an  adequate  degree. 

In  the  array  of  solo  artists  the  Handel  and  Hay- 
dy  Society  were  singularly  fortonate^we  should 
rather  say.  were  wise  and  generous.  Madame  Pap- 
PKNHcnc  (her  first  appearance,  we  are  told,  in  Ora- 
torio) even  reached  a  higher  point  in  favor  than 
she  had  done  in  the  Wagner  Operas  and  in  Fiddio, 
In  voice — sure,  true,  ample,  sympathetic  and  far- 
reaching  ;  in  style  and  finished,  even  execution  ;  In 
feeling  and  expression,  she  has  hardly  been  sur- 
passed in  the  same  music.  Her  appearance,  loo, 
was  at  once  genial  and  serious ;  and  all  was  done 
most  conscientiously  end  carefully,  and  with  an  In- 
telligent conception  of  her  part.  The  Widow's  mu- 
sic, though  taken  father  slower  than  usual,  or  than 
we  thought  quite  natural,  was  made  exceedingly 
impressive  on  her  pari.  "  Hear  ye,  Israel  **  was  su- 
perbly snug,  thongh  here  too  we  felt  that  she  mis- 
took the  tempo  in  the  second  part  of  the  Aria,  which 
should  be  considerably  faster,  leaving  It  to  the  cho- 
rus, in  taking  up  the  exhortation  **  Be  not  afraid," 
to  swing  back  to  something  nearer  to  the  original 
movement  Her  "  Holy  holy,"  also,  was,  next  to 
Jenny  LInd's,  the  nearest  to  the  sublime  that  we 
remember.  Mr.  CHAXLes  R.  Adams,  In  the  tener 
solos,  more  than  made  good  any  disappointment 
in  the  Festival.  He  had  recovered  all  his  voice, 
apd  his  delivery  of  "  Ye  people,  rend  your  hearts," 
and  "  If  with  all  your  hearts,"  was  in  the  most 
broad  and  noble  style  that  we  have  ever  heard.  He 
took  the  Air  raueh  slower  than  most  singers,  but 
we  are  sure  that  he  was  right  in  that.  It  was  in 
all  respects  a  thoroughly  artlstio  effort.  As  much 
may  be  said  of  bis  "Then  shall  the  righteous  shine ;" 
and  In  the  Quartets  his  voice  was  a  tower  of 
strength.  Miss  Adblaidk  Pbilli^ps  was  all  herself 
in  the  Contralto  pirts,  singing  "O  rest  In  the  Lord"- 
with  rich  and  true  expression;  and  Mr.  J.  F. 
WiNOH  was  careful  and  successful  in  the  music  of 
the  Prophet.  Miss  Sai^^h  C.  FisRca's  sweet  and 
clear  Soprano  was  heard  to  good  a  1  vantage  in  the 
"  Angel's  Trio"  (with  Mme.  Pappenheim  and  Miss 

Phillipps).  which  had  to  be  repeated,  as  well  as  in 
the  part  of  the  Youth.  The  assistants  in  the  con- 
certed pieces,  all  of  which  went  remairkably  well, 
were  Mrs.  Jknny  M.  Kotcs,  Mr.  B.  F.  Gilsxet,  Dr. 
E.  C.  BuLLARD,  and  Mr.  D.  M.  Baboook. 

The  Society  was  encouraged  by  this  experiment 
(which  we  trust  has  more  than  made  good  their 
small  pecnniary  loss  by  the  Festival)  to  announce 
the  mmiah  at  the  same  place  on  Wedneeday  even- 
ing of  this  work,  having  secured  Miss  Thvbsbt,  Miss 
(.  art,  Mr.  AiFXKD  WiLKXc  (late  of  Chicago)  and  Mr. 
M.  W.  Whitnky  for  the  solo  artists.  Of  this  anoth- 
er time. 


The  Singing  CIuInl 

Onr  Part-Song  Clubs  seem,  by  their  last  programmes, 
to  aspire  to  sometiiing  higher  and  more  serious  than 
mere  part-songs,  at  least  for  mere  male  voices.  Pa^o 
mtujora  cannmu9  may  now  be  their  motto. 

This  observation  is  snperiluons  in  the  ease  of  Thx  Cs- 

oiLiA,  which  from  its  first  beginning,  in  connection  with 

the  Harvard  Symphony  Concerts,  has  been  a  numerous 

chorus  of  mixed  voloes.  and  has  devoted  itself  mainly  to 

the  larger  tasks,  most  of  the  time  with  orchestral  aooom- 

paniment.   Smeeits  reorganisation  as  an  independent 

body,  with  Associate  members,  it  has  given  more  of  its 

time  to  part-eongs—mostly  very  choice  onee;  bnt  It  has 

also  treated  Its  friends  to  excellent  performanoes  of 

Oade*8  "Crusaders,*'  Mendelstohn^e  05th  Psalm,  and  Max 

Bmoh's  "Fair  Ellen,'*— these  with  piano  accompaniment 

—and  finally,  in  its  third  concerts  (May  23  and  26)  it  haa 

resumed  8chnmann*s  "  Paradise  and  the  Peri,"  this  time 

with  ♦»  •«ni<»ll  orchAa^a  anch  as  conld  find  room  in  a  cor- 
ner of  ITorti*niU»ira1  Hall.  The  choruses  w«nt  very  flne- 
Iv  partlcniarlv  on  the  s<H»nd  evening,  when  the  Hall 
was  leas  hot  and  crowded,  and  the  skeleton  of  an  orches- 
tra, though  certain  instrnments  of  the  full  Mcora  were 
Wantintr*  oertninly  helped  to  a  better  nnderstandinflr  of 
the  work.  The  ardnons  (In  both  aen*iea>  nart  of  the  Pe-i 
was  orlven.  at  the  eleventh  hoar,  to  Mies  Mahv  Turnkb, 
almost  a  novice  in  sufth  music,  with  a  orood  high  voine, 
of  ranch  endurance,  who  sang  remarkahlv  well  for  one 
of  so  short  training  a*«d  exnerienoe.  M'ss  Ita  Wklsr 
sang  the  contralto  part  of  the  Angel,  etc.,  in  her  most 
charming  voice  and  manner.  The  soprano  pari  of  the 
Maiden  was  given,  the  first  time.  In  a  refined,  artistic 
8tvl<»  by  Mrs.  O-.  K.  Hoopkr.  who  kiu'lly  took  the  place 
of  MInb  Ltluak  BAf lsv,  who  had  not  qnite  recovered 
from  a  hoarse  cold,  bnt  who  sang  the  p<«rt  In  h^r  f resh^ 
charming  voice  and  manner  in  the  second  performance. 
Ml«8  J.  A.  "Wvatt.  In  the  messo-aoprano  solo  in  the  sec- 
ond part;  Mr«.  C.  C..  NrvvBS.  in  th^  deep  con*^ral^o  of  the 
concerted  piAces;  Mr.  Wm.  J.  Wr!»CH.  tenor.  Mr.  J.  F. 
WncH.  baritone,  and  Mr.  Albi*!  R.  Br^o,  ha«»,  s-ver- 
all V  aoqnttted  th«Hnaelvea  with  credit.  The  performance 
aa  a  whole  was  verv  much  enjoyed,  doln?  irreat  honor  to 
the  Gondfict4>r,  Mr.  Lai«o.  and  to  all  oonoemed.  If  there 
was  any  drawNiek  to  the  enjoyment  on  tlie  part  of  any, 
it  was  owing  to  the  orreat  1en«rth  and  the  Roraetim««  clov- 
itg  beanty  of  ^humann*a  work,  and  to  the  grrat  heat  of 
the  room.  We  are  curious  to  know  what  good  work  the 
CeolUa.  now  so  haopily  established,  will  set  itself  abont 
after  the  summer's  rest. 

Thb  Botlstok  Club,  whioh  has  recently  taken  to  it- 
self a  wife,  as  it  were,  in  the  shape  of  a  very  seleet  com- 
plement of  female  voices,  making  an  admirable  mixed 
dioms,  has  also  distinguisbed  itself,  on  its  first  appear- 
ance in  that  form  (Mnsic  Hall,  Wednesday  evening.  June 
6,)  by  the  production  ^f  a  Caatata  by  Schumann:  the 
FOgrimaffe  t^f  tKe  Baee.  The  solo  parts  were  taken  by 
Mrs.  Hattik  Oatbs  as  Rosa;  Misn  E.  D.  Barrett,  the 
Queen;  Mrs.  Jbhitte  V.Kovrs,  alto;  Mr.  W.H.  Fbssrn- 
DBTK.  tenor;  and  Mr.  G,  R.  Trrus,  baas,  as  the  Orave-dig- 
ger.    We  cannot  regard  the  work  as  comparable,  except 

in  a  few  numbers,  to  the  /Hradie*  and  ths  Peri.  It  be- 
longs to  Schnmann'a  later  and  more  morbid  and  ex- 
haasted  period  It  is  sentimental  to  excem ;  how  in  an  v 
other  mood  conld  he  have  chosen  so  romantically  weak 
a  subject,  OfConrse  it  atwmnds  in  beantlps;  but  there 
Is  a  vagnenera  and  a  reetleasneaa  in  its  rhythm,  partien- 
lariv  in  th^  phrsses  of  acraimpanlment,  (played  on  the  pi- 
ano, as  origlnallv  written,  by  Mr.  PexBRaiLKA),  ana  a 
morbid  manneri«m  in  his  harmonfee,  which  renders 
mnch  of  it  pecnilarly  cloyine  and  unRatiofactory.  Of 
the  fine  voloes  and  aincing  of  Mrs.  €Kifeea,  Mh»s  Barrett, 
and  Mrs  Noyes,— indeed  of  all  the  sofoists— we  might 
sav  much  in  praise.  Mr.  Feanenden  had  mnsic  almost 
too  finely  suited  to  \A%  exoeedintlv  delicate  and  tender 
stvie  All  the  choma  wae  admirable,  showing  the  great 
efllciency  of  Mr.  Osoooo'a  training. 

The  Cantata  was  followed  by  an  unusually  interestiag 
selection  of  part>Bongs,  etc,  as  follows : 

Mldanmmer  Kurht.    Male  chorus Rhelnberger 

Barlv  Spring.    Mixed  chorus Mendelssohn 

?•   2S!S^^^  J^^'^x^^V^^'  I  Rnhinsteiii 

b.    BIrdlin g.    Female  voices.  \  »«w»«»wi« 

Mv  Love  is  far  away     Mixed  choma Osgood 

When  Vvetting*8  Twilight  gathers  Round.    Mite 

ehoma Hattnn 

a.    AweetMay.    Female  voices,  I Bamby 

h.   Down  in  a  Dewy  Dell.  Fem.  voices,  i  ......  Smart 

Come,  follow  me  to  the  Greenwood  Tree.  Canon 

for  three  tenor  voiees  17<S5 Dr.  Hayes 

Oh,  my  love's  like  a  red,  red  rose.   Mixed  choms 

Garrett 

These  were  all  very  finely  snug;  and  that  bv  Rheln- 
berger had  enough  matt-  r  in  It,— oriirlnal  and  neantlful 
matter,  with  rare  akill  in  harmony  and  eounterpofnt— to 
jnatify  the  ren«>tition  it  received:  although  it  seemed  to 
na  too  mnch  like  an  attempt  to  crowd  half  an  Oratorio 
into  a  part-eong.  nor  was  it«  nnlty  as  a  whole  qnlte  clear 
to  na.  Mr.  OiMcood*s  part-sonv  was  enthujilastloally  re- 
ceived, and  justly.  The  steady  improvement  in  the  ma- 
terial and  training  of  this  dub  is  obvious  enough. 

Ths  AFObLO  Club,  adhering  to  its  original  Intention 

as  a  Club  of  male  voloes,  has  also  found  a  task  worthy  of 

its  anenrpassed  vocal  material  and  trained  perfection, 

in  Mendelssohn's  Aniiffotu^  which  waa  given  entire  at 

the  last  concert,  with  the  connecting  text  of  Sophocles 
read  (in  Bngllsh),  it  is  said  very  finely,  by  Prof.  Choboh- 
ILL,  of  Andover.  All  wno  were  preeent  speak  of  the  per- 
formance al'Ogether  as  the  best  achievement  of  the 
Apollo,  giving  unqualified  delight,— so  far  as  possible 
without  an  orchestra. 
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Mtudoal  Festival  in  Chicaga 

Chtoaoo,  Juvb  12. — ^The  Apollo  Festival  name  off 
according  to  contract  with  a  very  lar^e  attendance, 
amonntin^,  I  snppose,  to  six  or  ei^ht  thonrand  peo- 
ple at  every  concert.  It  took  place  in  tlie  Moody 
and  Sankey  Tabernacle. 

The  first  concert  gave  for  chorus  nnmbers : 

a.    '*Calm  Sea" Kabinstcin 

Apollo  Club. 

&*    '<  Ye  Spotted  Snakes  ** Maefarren 

Ladles*  Choras. 
e.   Hunting  song Benedict 

Full  Chorus. 

The  second  part  eonnistedof  the  first  half  of  *<8t.  Pant.*' 
The  orchestral  selections  were  Qtack*s  overture  to  Tphf- 
genla  BrabraA*^  variations  on  a  nir  by  TTaydn,  and  two  se- 
lections from  "  Der  Ring  de«  Ntbelnnaen  **  by  Wafnier 
(a,  Siegfried's  death  r  6,  Kide  of  the  Walkyrles.)  Miss 
Csry  sanf;  *'  Awake  Saturnia."  The  orchestra  of  course 
I  do  not  need  to  comment  on.  It  was  as  usual,  except  ! 
perhaps  that  it  roue  above  Its  ordinary  excellence,  even, 
in  Brahms*s  beaniiful  variations  on  Haydn's  air,  which  Is 
one  of  the  most  lovely  and  interetting  workA  oi  the  new 
school  I  have  heird.  I  found  also  Wnjn^er's  music  at 
**  Siegfried's  death  "  singularly  impresttlVe. 

The  chorus  throughout  this  first  eveninfc  did  finely. 
Much  of  the  superior  workmanship  of  the  Apollo  society 
was  visible  thronjchont.  The  shading  especially  was  the 
best  I  have  ever  heard  from  a  chorus  of  that  siae.  There 
was  an  elasticity  about  the  singing  that  one  rarely  hears 
flrora  a  large  chorus. 

Mrs.  Smith  and  Mr.  Winch  were  both  In  bad  voice  and 
are  to  be  condoled  with  rather  than  ciiticixed. 

The  second  day  brought  a  mating  of  school  children* 
assisted  by  the  orchestra,  Mrs.  Smith  and  Mr.  Whitney. 
The  latter  sang  *-  O  ruddier  than  the  cherry  '*  In  a  way 
that  I  fiuicy  one  will  seldom  hear  equalled.  The  child- 
ren did  on  the  whole  cleverly,  although  the  quality  of 
tone  was  coarse  and  strident.  I  called  the  attention  of 
the  singinir  teachers  here  to  thin  matter  some  years  ago, 
and  referred  them  to  the  teaching  in  the  B«ton  schools 
where  a  mnch  milder  tone  prevaila— or  did  when  I  had 
the  opportunity  of  hearing.  One  of  the  Items  of  the 
matinte  was  the  orchestra's  performance  of  a  theme  and 
variations  by  Mi»zart,  which  were  played  with  inflniie 
tenderness  and  refinement. 

The  second  concert  came  Wednesday  evening.  The 
choral  work  included  Oounocrs  "  By  Babylon's  Wave,'* 
Arthur  Sullivan's  <>  On  Sua  and  Shore,"  two  part-songs 
by  the  Club,  and  the  bridal  chorus  from  lx>hengrin.  The 
former  wsm  in  its  way  the  liest  singing  of  the  festival.  I 
do  not  think  it  a  great  way;  but  as  a  performince  it  wss 
immense.  Sullivan's  work  did  not  g^  iiecfectly,  and  fell 
rather  fiat.  I  confess  It  seems  to  me  somewhat  common- 
pi  ice.  Among  the  orchestral  selections  were  two  move* 
ments  of  Berllox's  '*  Borneo  and  Juliet  **  Symphony. 

The  third  concert  breoght  this  programme : 

1.  Symphony  in  D Beethoven 

2.  Scenes  from  2od  act  of  Orpheus Oluck 

Miss  Gary,  Chorua  and  Orchestra. 
8.    Israel  iu  Bgypt Handel 

The  symphony  was  played  dellnlitf  ally,  although  mnch 
marred  by  late-comers.  The  *'  Orpheus  **  scene  seemed 
hardly  worth  while,  although  pretty  in  its  way.  Of  •  la. 
rael  **  rather  more  than  half  was  given.  As  the  abridge- 
ment may  be  of  interest  In  Boston  (where  the  art  of  mu- 
tilation is  not  nnderstood)  I  give  the  list  sung : 

Choruses  avd  So.los. 

Redt.— Now  there  arose  a  new  King Mr.  Winch 

Double  Ohoma  -And  the  children  of  Israel  aigh'd. 
Double  Chorus— He  spske  the  worl. 
Double  Chorus-  He  gave  them  hailstones. 
Choru<«— He  sent  a  thick  darkness. 
Chorus ^But  as  for  his  people. 
Doable  Chorus— He  rebuked  the  Red  Sea. 
Doable  Chorus— He  led  them  thro*  the  deep. 
Chorus— But  the  waters  overwhelmed. 
Dnet^Tha  Lord  is  a  man  of  war, 

Baases  of  the  Apollo  Clnb 
Doable  Chorus— The  depths  have  cover'd  them. 
Double  Chorus— Thy  right  hand,  O  Lord. 

Air— The  enemy  said Mr.  Winch 

Double  Chorus— The  Lord  shall  reign. 

Bedt.— For  the  Horse  of  Pharaoh Miss  Cary 

Double  Chorus— The  Lord  shall  reign. 

Becit.— And  Miriam  the  Prophetess Miss  Cary 

Solo  and  Double  Chorus— Sing  ye  to  the  Lord. 

By  this  time  the  chorus  was  tired,  and,  to  tell  the  truth, 
'<  Israel "  did  not  get  out  of  Egypt  so  very  suecesiif  uily 


sf ter  all.  Of  course  by  the  division  of  the  chorus  the 
volume  of  tone  was  much  less;  and  four  hundred  were 
slready  too  few  for  the  vast  space  of  the  Tabemscle. 
Then  the  chorus  was  re-seated  between  the  rehearsal 
and  the  concert,  and  this  slso  afFected  the  result.  Cer- 
tainly the  work  was  not  as  well  done  aa  the  rehearsals 
promised.  Still  there  were  good  points  in  It,  and  with 
any  other  conductor  than  Mr.  Tomlins  we  should  have 
considered  the  remit  as  on  the  whole  satisfactory. 

The  festival  Is  due  to  Mr.  Tomlins,  and  enables  me  to 
form  a  more  complete  idea  of  him.  t  have  frequently 
spoken  in  these  columns  of  his  superior  work  as  chorus 
master.  The  present  occasion  brought  him  out  In  a 
higher  plane,  where  his  *<  pretty  "  efllects  would  not  save 
him.  Whether  be  has  the  musical  breadth  for  a  success- 
ftil  conductor  of  oratorio,  is  a  question  I  could  not  pro- 
nounce upon  withont  fleeing  him  under  more  favorable 
circumstances -thnt  is  to.ssy.  with  a  chorus  not  tired, 
and  that  had  not  been  trained  entirely  within  the  previ- 
ous i«lx  weeks,as  hslf  nf  this  had  (for  a  supplementary  two 
hun^lred  voices  were  added  only  about  five  weeks  before 
the  festival.) 

ToQ  hsve  already  seen  that  this  was  not  a  Ibittval  in 
the  SHUse  you  understand  the  matter  in  Boston*  or  as 
they  have  them  in  Cinclnn-ti.  It  will  take  us  ten  years 
yet  liefore  we  can  have  a  festival  here  with  say  three  full 
oratorloff  and  suitable  condiments.  Next  time  I  hope 
the  Beethoven  society  will  be  Invited  to  jo'n.  For  al- 
though I  cannot  always  admire  their  work.  lean  and  do 
appreciate  the  resl  musical  value  of  the  society  and  es- 
pecially of  their  conductor.  As  a  pianist  Mr.  Woir>«ohn 
come^  immediately  into  comparison  with  the  virtuosi, 
with  whom  he  cannot  measure  technically.  As  an  or- 
chestral conductor  he  is  immedistely  measured  with 
Theo.  Thomas,  and  »hen  where  Is  he?  As  a  chorus  con- 
ductor he  hfiB  not  the  peculiar  genius  that  Tomlins  has. 
yet  aa  a  musical  scholar,  and  an  unselfish  worker  for  the 
progresA  of  go«Ml  ranslR  he  Is  one  of  the  foremost  men 
hers— perhaps  the  foremost,  and  as  such  he  has  my  pro- 
found respect  and  sincere  regard.  On  the  other  hand, 
Mr.  Tomlins.  also.  Is  not  nnmluflful  of  uius'eal  ed- 
ucation; AS  A  mnsiclan  be  Is  not  technically  so  well  in- 
formed as  Wolfsohn.  But  I  happen  to  know  that  his 
ideas  on  the  subject  of  chorus  woric  are  broad  enough 
and  far-reaching  enough  to  entitle  him  to  the  rank  of 
educator. 

There  are  one  or  two  little  items  that  show  how  the 
West  grows.  At  BeMt.  Wis.,  a  town  of  about  4000  peo- 
ple, Is  a  college.  The  senior  class  has  engaged  Miss 
RIve,  the  pinnist.  Miss  Clara  Stacy,  a  soprano  here,  and 
Bsch's  orchestra  from  Bftlwankee  to  give  a  concert 
there  at  commencement  time. 

Item  two.  Thmnaa's  orchestra  plays  or  has  played  a^ 
Elgin,  m.,  a  little  town  of  8000.  al  out  forty  mllen  from 
here.  Mm.  Lois  Hillls, au  energetic  teacher  there, raised 
a  subacriptlon. 

Item  three.  They  were  trying  to  get  Thomas  at  Ober- 
lln,  O.,  for  commencement  time.  Tliat*s  rather  better 
than  the  day  of  braes  bands,  isn't  It? 

At  one  of  Mr.  S  Idy's  organ  recitals  lately.  Miss  Ella 
White  made  a  great  effsct  in  an  ana  from  Prof.  Paine's 
<' St.  Peter:"  **  Yemen  of  Judea.*'  Tbe  same  day  she 
also  sang  beautifully  '•  He  was  despised.'* 

At  snotber  recital  Mn.  Stacy  is  said  to  have  made  a 
fine  effect  with  Relnecke*s  *'Mlrlam*s  Song  of  Triumph.*' 
This  latter  I  dM  not  happen  to  hear.      Tours, 

Dsa  FBvraoHVsn. 


WoBOKSTsn,  Mass.  Tbe  pupils  of  the  Worcester 
County  Music  School  were  treated  to  a  very  pleasant 
piano-forte  recital  at  tbe  musio  rooms  Batnrda^  after- 
noon, by  A.  W.  Tooto  of  Boston.  Mr.  Footo  is  a  thor- 
ough mnsiclan,  and  interpreted  the  music  on  the  pro- 
grnmme  In  a  very  aatlsfiictory  manner.  Misa  Ellie  Sum- 
ner also  sang  several  »ongs  in  her  usual  charming  man- 
ner.   The  following  is  the  programme: 

Italian  Concerto « J.  8.  Bach. 

A.  W.  Foots. 

Spri.e8ong. j  M^.d'SSS^ 

Mlas  B.  J.  Sumner. 
*< Kammenol— Fstrow,"  Op.  10,  No.  SS..  ..Rnblnstoln 

*«  Dans  le  bleu,'* August  Dupont 

WalttlnDflat Ch.M.Widor 

A.  W.  Footo. 
Prelude,     ^ 
Smrabande,  I  »«-*♦* 

Gavotto,      J 

A.  W.  Footo. 

Songi.   Und  schlatst  du .  main  Midchen Jensen 

Am  Uferdes  Flttssea  des  Msnisnarea. 

Jensen 
Miss  B.  J.  Sumner. 

Fantasie  and  Fugue  In  G-  minor Bach-Llsst 

A.  W.  Foote. 

—Woreetter  Frtu,  Ma^  28. 


Special    Itctuts. 

DBflOBIPTITE  LIST  OF  THS 

«»fl1»ltaliei«  1»r  01lv«r  Olaa««  4k  C«. 

» <»>  < 

Vooftli  with  Piano  Aoosmpanlmsat. 

What  do  tbe  Koseg  say  in  their  Dreams.    6. 
3.    d  to  E.  Bahci^k.  40 

*<  Do  fliey  echo  the  songs  of  the  eager  streams. 
Banning  so  near, -running  so  clear?  " 

Very  aweet  words  by  Miss  Anna  C.  Green,  and 
nice  music.  If  one  singe  the  small  notes,  it  la  in 
the  4th  degree. 

Little  Brano.    D  minor.  4.  d  to  E.    iiollojf,  40 

*'  He  wan  only  a  'ittle  lad. 
Barefoot  and  hrown." 

Very  affecting  and  sweet.  You  cannot  help 
liking  it. 

Sunshine  and  Cloud.   Son|;r  an'H  Chorus.  6. 

«•    d  to  F.  Fo9ter.  30 

**  There's  never  a  life  so  happy. 
But  has  h.id  its  time  of  leara." 

Teiy  sweet  sentiments  to  fine  music 

Shadows.    6.    4.    d  to  E.  Babcock.  SO 

'<  A  Zephyr  si  Ira  the  maple  trees." 

The  dlfflcnlty  Is  in  the  vsried  accompaniment. 
The  melody  is  easy,  simple  and  taatefnl. 

Sing  me  a  Song.    B6.    &    F  to  P.  Cfo^.  30 

**  And  Barth  Is  hrlng  all  asleep, 
Beneath  the  silver  light." 

Mr.  Clov's  teste  shows  plainly  in  the  musio, 
nnd  <•  Amanda  '*  has  written  a  sweet  poem. 

Saved  from  the  Storm.  C.  4.  b  to  E.    BarrL  40 

*  F(»r  me  thon'lt  pray  In  tbe  chapel  gray. 
Navitas  Salva  Domine  1 "  "^  ••  "^ 

Unusually  good  descriptive  >ong. 

The  Shadow  of  the  CroM.    (L'ombadella 

croce.)    Legend.    0.4.    btoE.    Barri.  50 

<' Qiial  I'ombra  qual  divln  segul." 
•  **  Aad  so  in  glad  and  gloomy  honn.** 

Quito  ont  of  the  common  courae,  and  of  stilk- 
ing  beauty. 

lastruMBtal. 

The  Huntsman.    Reitar  Stuck.    G.    a 

8p(nd!er.  36 
One  of  Hpindler's  (all  well  deserving  the  title 
of)  favorites. 

Solon  Shingle'8  Grand  March.  D.    8.    Mack.  60 

With  a  portrait  of  the  dedicatoe.  and  Ow-en  to 
his  tmpularity,  it  will  help  the  sale  of  the  fine 
mareh. 

Alpine  Shepherd's  Lament.    Fantasia.  6.  3. 

Mack*    no 
An  easy  and  elegant  fantasia,  with  a  fine  lltho- 
gra|tb  tlua. 

Four  Evening  Pictures,  hy  GuUan  Merkei, 

Complete,  76 

No.  1.    Twilight    In  Dammerstunde. 

E.    4.  36 

*'    S.    Fairy  Tale.    Mardiett.    B6.    4.  35 

"    3.    Serenade.    Stsindchen.    A.    8.  S5 

''    4.    Evening  Song.  Abendlied.  K.  3.  25 

Fine  pictures,  that  cannot  f  aH  to  please  and 
reward  tbe  purchaser  and  player. 

Black-Hawk  Waltz.    E6.    3.  WaML  40 

Sparkiing  Walti.  Fine  lithograph  title  of  dan- 
cers who  cannot  by  a^y  Indian-uity  be  called 
savage. 

Spindler's  Favorites. 

No.  1.  Blue  £^es.  (Blaue  Augen.)    O.  3.      40 

Spindler'a  favoritea  are  everybody's  favorites, 
and  thU  tastof  ul  thing  will  be  no  exception. 

SaU<»r  Chorus  fVom  Flying  Dutchman.  C.  4. 

6pindler,  40 
Wildly  beautiful. 

Three  Sonates  Faciles  et  Brilllante,  by 

F.  Kuhlau,  each  06 
Sonate  No.  1.    A.    3. 
Very  graceful  piece,  which  ia  capital  for  study. 

Beside  the  Sea.    6th  Nocturne.    A6.    4. 

MayUUh.  36 

"Koctame**  is  perhaps  a  misnomer,  aa  the 
piece  is  restless  and  unquiet,  like  the  waves  cm 
cocky  ehoi-es.   But  it  is  good  musie. 


ABBnsviA.Tro;fs.— Degrees  of  difficulty  sre  marked 
from  1  to  7.  The  key  is  denoted  by  a  capital  letter,  as  C, 
B6,  etc  A  large  Roman  letter  marks  the  lowent  and  the 
highest  note  if  on  the  staff,  small  Itoman  lettors  If  beluw 
or  nbove  tbe  staff.  Thus:  **  C.  S.  c  to  B,"  meana  **  Key 
of  C,  Fifth  ilegi-ee,  lowest  letter  c  on  the  added  line  bo- 
low,  higheat  lettor,  E  on  the  4th  space.'* 
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A.  W.  Thayer's  Lift  of  BeethoVen.— 
German  Criticisiiii.    • 

(Ckmdaded  from  Page  43.) 

In  the  next  chapter,  Thayer  begins  to  explain 
the  long  series  of  errors  which  have  been  con- 
stmcted  with  such  care  around  the  two  broth- 
ers of  Beethoven.  The  author  gives  us  in  this 
chapter  as  the  result  of  his  powers  of  investiga- 
tion, the  very  probable  supposition  that  Beetho 
ven  studied  quartet  music  with  the  composer 
Emanuel  Aloys  Fdrster,  at  that  time  so  deserv- 
edly celebrated. 

The  next  chapter  brings  us  to  the  year  1801. 
Besides  the  most  interesting  information  con* 
ceming  the  origin  and  arrangement  of  the 
Pr&metheuB  music,  in  which  we  find  also  great 
exactitude  with  respect  to  time  and  place;  be- 
sides the  letters  of  the  composer  given  in  other 
works,  but  here  gaining  additional  interest  on 
account  of  their  correct  chronological  order;  in 
addition  to  these  matters  of  interest,  we  have 
also  here  laid  before  us  a  hitherto  unknown  let- 
ter addressed  to  Messrs.  Breitkopf  and  HSrtel 
in  Leipsic. 

.  The  following  chapter  contains  biographical 
explanations  of  the  letters  of  1801.  Here  the 
author  pours  forth  from  his  ''horn  of  plenty  " 
such  a  glorious  mass  of  fresh  facts,  that  we  are 
almost  overpowered. 

The  fourth  chapter  gives  an  account  of  the 
year  of  suflfering,  1802.  The  following  chap- 
ters of  this  truly  deserving  work  throw  fresh 
light  upon  the  author's  skill  in  the  art  of  solv- 
ing problems,  and  are  one  continuous  stream 
of  entirely  new  matter.  All  the  fresh  letters 
which  the  author  here  brings  before  our  notice 
are  very  interesting  to  all  admirers  of  Beetho- 
ven, illustrating  as  they  do,  more  fully,  the  no- 
bility of  his  character  and  affording  us  new 
and  brilliant  glimpses  of  the  outward  life  of 
the  great  master.  But  all  this  is  only  what  we 
might  reasonably  have  expected  whoa  such  a 
man  as  Thayer  set  his  hand  to  the  work ;  for 
whatever  he  undertakes  is  accomplished  with  a 
thoroughness  which  must  satisfy  even  the  most 
critical  reader. 

The  nine  parts  of  his  appendix  also  contain 
very  important  additions.  To  these  belong  the 
communications  from  Czemy  and  Louis  Drouet 
concerning  Beethoven's  life,  which  form  the 
natural  introduction  to  ''Beethoven's  character 
and  person." 

So  far  as  the  description  of  Beethoven^s  out- 
er life  is  concerned,  our  author  succeeds  in  lay- 
ing before  the  reader  the  most  surprising  dis- 
coveries, and  in  maintaining  them  with  great 
plausibility. 

In  conclusion  let  me  add  that,  though  this 
book,  like  every  other  human  production,  is 
marked  by  some  defects,  it  is  a  most  superior 
work ;  and  the  trivial  defects  are  quite  swal- 
lowed up  by  the  wonderful  excellencies  it  pos- 
sesses.   And  I  can  only  hope  that  the  much 


esteemed  author  will  quickly  give  us  his  con- 
tinuation of  the  biography  of  this  immortal 
composer. 


The  ''yatimud  Zeitung,''  of  Oct.  34,  1871, 
writes: — From  among  recent  .musical  literary 
productions  we  single  out  A.  "W.  Thayer's 
"  Ludwig  V.  Beethoven's  Life,'*  translated  into 
German  from  the  original  manuscript.  When 
five  years  ago  the  first  volume  of  this  work  lay 
before  us,  we  hailed  it  as  one  of  the  most  val- 
uable productions  of  the  Beethoven  literature. 

After  many  attempts  had  been  made,  and  as 
many  failures,  an  American  at  length  took  it 
into  his  head  to  make  the  life  of  the  great 
master  an  object  of  the  closest  and  most  minute 
personal  investigation.  With  the  energy,  te- 
nacity and  practical  forethought  natural  to  his 
race,  he  devoted  himself  to  an  undertaking 
which  offered  as  the  sole  reward  for  overcom- 
ing difficulties  and  obstacles  almost  insur- 
mountable, offered  him  the  simple  satisfaction 
of  feeling  that  he  had  to  the  best  of  his  ability 
assisted  in  the  spread  of  truth.  The  first  mat- 
ter for  him  to  settle  was  the  limit  to  which  his 
material  allowed  him  to  go.  He  has  only  to 
deal  with  facts ;  and  therefore  all  professional 
and  scientific  leanings,  as  also  all  eesthetic 
critical  discussions,  must  be  laid  aside.  The 
reader  must  not,  then^  expect  to  find  in  this 
work  the  subject  completely  exhausted  in  all 
respects.  What  is  offered  to  us  is  simply  a 
narration,  made  after  the  most  careful  investi- 
gation, of  the  great  master's  life,  and  an  ac- 
count of  his  productions  arranged  in  chronolog- 
ical order.  Putting  all  other  matters  aside, 
the  author  confines  himself  to  a  narrative  of 
bare  facts  given  in  a  plain  practical  style. 

As  he  himself  declares,  he  has  only  accom- 
plished the  dif&cult  and  laborious  preparatory 
work ;  he  has  but  laid  the  foundation  upon 
which  some  future  historian  of  Beethoven  may 
erect  a  fair  and  stately  structure.  We  owe, 
then,  to  Mr.  Thayer  the  warmest  and  deepest 
thanks  for-the  earnestness,  zeal,  love,  unshrink- 
ing perseverance  and  patience  with  which  he 
has  prosecuted  a  task  which  will  never  per- 
haps receive  its  full  meed  of  appreciation. 

The  sources  of  information  respecting  Beet- 
hoven as  a  man  and  a  composer,  which  are 
available  to  the  general  public,  are  but  few  and 
scanty.  The  most  valuable  part  of  his  corres 
pondence  consists  of  a  few  letters  addressed  to 
the  friends  of  6is  youth  (which  however  are 
scattered  over  a  very  long  period  of  time),  and 
also  some  letters  to  his  publishers.  Besides 
these  we  possess  a  number  of  notes  and  scraps 
of  letters  to  all  sorts  of  persons,  of  Xhe  most 
varied  contents,  which  for  biographical  pur- 
poses are  of  no  great  value'.  Beethoven  was 
not  at  all  communicative,  and  on  very  rare  oc- 
casiona  was  he  disposed  to  speak  about  himself. 
We  possess,  further,  solitary  expressions  of  his 
views  and  opinions  in  albums  and  sketch  books, 
scattered  about  here  and  there  as  chance  would 


have  it.  In  the  communications  of  Wegeler 
and  Ries,.  who  were  both  friends  of  the  compo- 
ser, we  have  a  vein  of  information  of  the  great- 
est value;  for  these  biographers  relate  what 
came  under  their  own  personal  notice.  The 
biography  of  Schindler  is  a  much  more  uncer- 
tain source ;  and  any  other  information  we  can 
glean  lies  scattered  over  the  widest  field  of  lit- 
erature. All  this  material  Thayer  has  brought 
together  with  most  praiseworthy  conscientious- 
ness and  has  reduced  to  the  most  perfect  order. 
He  has  also  oarefuUy  sifted  it  and  has  enriched 
it  by  the  most  assiduous  and  unwearied  inquir- 
ies from  the  contemporaries  of  the  composer. 

The  second  volume  of  Thayer's  work  com- 
prises the  decade  from  1796  to  1806.  The  ar- 
rangement of  the  matter  contained  in  this  work 
has  an  almost  lawyer-like  appearance  of  exact- 
itude and  regularity ;  and  he  who  expects  to 
have  his  emotions  pleasingly  excited,  or  bis 
idle  moments  agreeably  amused  in  reading  this 
book,  will  find  himself  utterly  disappointed. 

The  author  starts  with  the  supposition  that 
the  reader  possesses  a  clear  comprehension  of 
the  importance  of  the  subject ;  he  engages  him 
in  the  most  laborious  and  minute  investiga- 
tions ;  spares  him  the  examination  not  even  of 
the  minutest  object,  if  it  has  the  appearance  of 
being  able  in  any  degree  to  assist  in  unfolding 
the  truth.  We  have  not  only  the  final  results 
set  before  us,  but  also  the  external  and  inter- 
nal proofs  of  everything  advanced;  the  author 
making  us  throughout  the  partners  of  his  toil. 
If  in  spite  of  all  his  painstaking  he  has  only 
been  able  to  glean  a  few  meagre  notices, 
as  the  biographical  gain  of  many  a  year  of  the 
composer's  life,  this  is  fully  explained  by  the 
scantiness  of  all  the  sources  of  information 
available  to  us.  One  especial  service  rendered 
by  the  work  of  Thayer  is  the  severe  criticism 
with  which  he  has  handled  all  the  legends  con- 
cerning Beethoven.  The  inclination  so  com- 
mon to  most  biographers  to  deify  their  heroes 
is  quite  wanting  in  him.  Although,  however, 
he  treats  his  subject  with  such  moderation,  it 
loses  nothing  by  this  treatment,  but  rather  the 
very  simplicity  of  the  description  adds  beauty 
and  grandeur  to  the  theme. 


•  »  > 


VieU  W.  Oade. 

3T  ROBBBT  aOHUMANH.* 

The  following  might  lately  (1843)  have  been 
read  in  a  French  paper: — "A  young  Danish 
composer  excites  much  interest  in  Germany  at 
present;  he  is  called  Gade,  and  often  wanders, 
with  his  violin  on  his  shoulder,  from  Copen- 
hagen to  Leipsic  and  back ;  he  looks  as  if  he 
were  Mozart  himself."  The  first  and  last  parts 
of  this  information  are  correct ;  a  little  romance 
is  mixed  up  with  the  rest  of  the  sentence.  The 
young  Dane  really  came  a  few  months  ago  to 
Leipsic  (in  the  ordinary  traveller's  style,  bow- 
ever,  violin  and  all),  and  his  Mozart  head,  with 
hair  as  thick  and  heavy  as  if  cut  in  marble, 

•Trom'^MuttoandilutManM,"  SntnnandOriUeUmt 
by  Robert  8oHUiiA.ifK.  Translated,  edited,  and  anno- 
tated by  Fannt  RA.TX01ID  RrrTBR.  pp.  zxlll,  41S.  ISmo. 
New  York :  Sdward  Sohaberth  &  Go.,  1877. 
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nin^ed  very  well  with  the  eood  opinions  wh  h 
his  **088iiin"  orerture  and  his  first  symph    y 
had  won  befor  hand  among  our  resident    r- 
tists. 

Little  that  is  eventful  can  be  told  of  his  life. 
Bom  in  1817  in  Copenhagen,  the  son  of  an  in- 
strument  maker  of  that  phice,  be  possibly 
dreamed  away  his  first  years  surrounded  by 
more  instruments  than  men.  His  first  instruc- 
tion in  music  was  obtained  from  one  of  those 
commonplace  teachers  who  esteem  mechanical 
industry  beyond  talent,  and  it  seems  that  men- 
tor was  not  very  well  satisfied  with  the  progress 
of  his  pupil.  He  learned  a  little  about  guitar, 
violin,  and  pianoforte,  without  accomplishing 
much  on  either  instrument.  Later,  he  met 
with  more  able  masters  in  Werschall  and  Berg- 
green,  and  the  esteemed  Wcyse  also  gave  him 
kind  advice.  Co^ipnsitions  of  very  different 
kinds  were  the  result,  and  tbeir  author  thinks 
very  little  of  them ;  no  doubt  many  of  them 
were  the  overflowings  of  an  uncommon  imagi- 
nation. He  afterwards  entered  the  royal  or- 
chestra at  Copenhagen  as  violinist,  and  here 
had  an  opportunity  to  listen  to 'the  secrets  of 
the  instruments,  which  he  has  since  related  to 
us  in  some  of  his  compositions.  This  practical 
school,  denied  to  some,  used  without  under- 
standing by  many,  was  doubtless  the  principal 
agent  in  educating  him  up  •  to  that  point  of 
mastery  in  instrumentation  which  must  unde- 
niably be  conceded  to  him.  Through  his  ^*  Os- 
sian  '^  overture,  which,  on  the  approval  of 
Bpohr  and  Schneider,  was  crowned  with  the 
prize  awarded  bv  the  Copenhagen  Musical  Un- 
ion, he  attracted  the  attention  of  his  music- 
loving  king;  he  then  received,  like  many  oth- 
er talented  men  in  Denmark,  a  really  royal  sti- 
pend, intended,  in  his  case,  to  assist  him  in  a 
foreign  journey;  thus,  for  the  first  time,  he 
turned  towanls  Leipsic,  where  he  has  been  in- 
troduced, for  the  first  time,  to  a  larger  musical 
public.  He  is  still  here,  but  intends  shortly  to 
visit  Paris,  an^  Italy  afterwards.  We  will, 
therefore,  take  advantage  of  the  moment,  in 
which  he  is  yet  freshly  present  to  us,  to  give  a 
brief  sketch  of  the  artistic  originality  of  this 
mao,  who  has  favorably  impressed  us,  to  a  far 
greater  degree  than  most  young  composers  of 
to-day. 

He  who,  from  Gade*s  resemblance  to  Mozart, 
which  is  really  quite  surprising,  should  straight- 
way conclude  that  these  two  men  resembled 
each  other  musically,  would  be  greatly  mistak- 
en. TVc  see  quite  a  novel  artistic  character  be- 
fore us.  It  really  begins  to  look  as  if  the 
nations  bordering  on  Germany  desired  to  eman- 
cipate themselves  from  the  influence  of  Gorman 
music;  this  might  annoy  a  German  nativist, 
but  it  could  only  appear  natural  and  cheering 
to  the  more  profound  thinker,  if  he  understood 
human  nature.  So  we  see  the  French-Pole 
Chopin,  Bennett  the  Englishman,  Verhulstthe 
Hollander,  besides  the  representatives  of  Hun- 
garian music,  giving  promise  and  performance 
that  must  lead  them  to  be  reganled  as  most 
worthy  embodiments  of  the  artistic  tendency 
of  their  native  lands.  And  though  they  all 
seem  to  regard  Germany  as  their  first  and  fav- 
orite teacher  of  music,  we  cannot  wonder  that 
they  try  to  speak  their  own  musical  language 
to  their  own  nation,  without  becoming  untrue 
to  their  former  instructor.  For.  no  land  can 
yet  boast  of  masters  that  equal  our  greatest 
ones:  who  will  declare  the  contrary  ? 

In  the  further  North  of  Europe  we  also  see 
national  tendencies  displaying  themselves. 
Lindblad  in  Stockholm  transcribes  old  folk- 
songs for  us,  and  even  Ole  Bull,  though  by  no 
means  a  man  of  the  first  rank  of  talent,  has 
tried  to  make  the  tones  of  his  own  home  at 
home  with  Us.  Perhaps  the  appearance  of  so 
many  distinguished  modem  poets  In  Scandina- 
via has  given  a  powerful  impulse  to  music^tl 
talent  there,  if  the  artists  of  that  country  have 
net  been  sufllcientiy  reminded  by  their  lakes, 
mountains,  aurora  borealis,  and  antique  runes, 
thai  the  Nortti  may  well  dare  to  speak  its  own 
lai  guage. 


Our  young  composer  has  also  been  no  unshed 
by  the  poetry  of  his  fatherland ;  he  knows  and 
loves  all  its  poets;  old  legends  and  traditions 
accompanied  him  on  his  boyish  wanderings, 
and  Ossian^s  giant  harp  resounded  from  the 
shores  of  England.  A  decided  Northern  mu- 
sical character  makes  its  appearance  for  the 
first  time  in  Gad^'s  music,  and  especially  in  his 
**  Ossian "  overture;  but  Gade  will  be  the  first 
to  acknowledge  all  that  he  owes  to  German 
masters.  They  have  rewarded  the  great  indus- 
try with  which  he  has  devoted  himself  to  the 
study  of  their  works  (he  knows  nearly  all,  by 
all)  by  the  gift  they  bestow  on  those  who 
remain  true  to  them — the  consecration  of  mas- 
tership. 

In  the  '*  Ossian  '*  overture  we  can  detect  the 
influence  of  Mendelssohn  in  certain  instrumen- 
tal combinations,  and  in  the  symphony  we  find 
much  that  reminds  us  of  Franz  Schubert;  but 
a  very  original  turn  of  melody  is  observable 
throughout  these — a  national  character  such  as 
has  not  hitherto  displayed  itself  in  the  higher 
forms  of  instrumental  music.  But  the  sympho- 
ny excels  the  overture  in  every  respect,  in  nat- 
ural power  as  well  as  in  the  mastery  of  techni- 
calities. 

We  only  hope  that  this  artist  ma^  not  be 
crushed,  as  it  were,  by  his  nationality;  that 
his  imagination,  **  illumined  by  the  Northern 
lights, -'as  some  one  has  said,  may  prove  its 
richness  and  variety,  and  that  he  may  study 
other  regions  of  life  and  nature.  Every  artist 
should  be  advised,  first  to  win,  and  then  to 
reject,  originality ;  let  him  cast  off  the  old  skin, 
serpent-like,  when  it  begins  to  compress  him 
too  closely. 

But  the  future  is  dark ;  much  happens  other- 
wise than  as  we  expect ;  we  can  only  express 
our  hopes  of  the  worthiest  and  finest  things  to 
come  from  such  remarkable  talent.  And  as  if 
his  very  name — ^like  that  of  Bach — had  had  an 
influence  in  making  a  musician  of  him— odd 
accident — the  four  letters  of  his  name  are  those 
that  designate  the  four  violin-strings.  Let  no 
one  jest  away  this  little  sign  of  the  Muse's  fa- 
vor; or  the  other,  that  his  name,  by  means  of 
four  clefs,  may  be  written  in  one  note,*  which 
cabalists  will  find  easy  to  discover. 

We  may  expect  a  second  symphony  by  Gade 
this  month ;  it  differs  from  the  first,  in  being 
lighter  and  softer.  While  listening  to  it,  we 
think  of  the  lovely  Danish  beech-woods. 
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(Tb.) 

*Thl8  note  is  A  in  the  treble  clef,  which  becomes  Oln 
the  tenor,  D  in  the  meszoeoprano,  and  E  in  the  baritone 
clefs:— 


Sngliflh  Opera. 

BT  GHARLBS  K.   BALAMAN. 

(From  the  London  Mnsieal  Timet.) 

(Oontlnned  from  Page  44.) 

Prominent  among  the  Ens^llsh  dramatic  compos- 
ers of  the  eighteenth  century  stands  William  Shield. 
He  was  born  at  Durham  in  1749,  and  six  years  later 
was  taught  by  his  father  to  play  on  the  violin  ;  he 
also  received,  when  very  young,  some  lessons  in 
harmony  from*  Aviaon.  lie  subsequently  became 
an  orchestral  violin  performer,  and  the  principal 
viola  at  the  Italian  Opera  House  under  the  leader- 
ship of  William  Cramer.  In  after  years  he  was  en- 
gaged at  Covent  Garden  Theatre  as  musical  direc- 
tor, and,  upon  the  death  of  Sir  William  Parsons,  the 
master  of  King  George  the  Fourth's  private  band,  he 
was  appointed  to  that  office. 

Shield  was  a  musician  of  genius.  He  did  not,  it 
is  true,  discover  new  paths  in  the  domain  of  English 
Opera,  neither  did  he  fto  beyond  the  reqnireihents 
of  the  musical  age  in  wTiich  he  flourished ;  but  in  its 
then  recognized  style  he  displayed  very  remarkable 
powers  of  composftion.  He  was  regarded  by  his 
musical  contemporaries  as  *'  one  of  the  greatest  or- 
naments of  the  Eoglifth  school  of  music,  equal  to 
Arne,  and  inferior  only  to  the  unrivalled  Henry 
Purcell/'    He  enhanced  the  boauty  of  English  verse 


by  allying  it  to  music  in  agreement  with  its  expres- 
sion and  spirit-^musio  so  tender  and  pathetic,  so 
vigorous  and  manly,  so  melodious  and  natural,  and, 
moreover,  so  purely  English,  that  even  at  the  pres- 
ent time,  accustomed  as  we  have  long  been  to  mu- 
sic, both  of  native  and  foreign  growth,  cast  in  a 
higher  mould,  more  richly  endowed,  and  more  elab- 
orately constructed,  we  yet  listen  to  it  with  satis, 
faction  and  pleasure.  Shield  studied  the  genius  of 
his  native  tongue,  and  adapted  his  music  to  its  par- 
ticular accent;  thus  he  illustrated  in  his  vocal  com- 
positions the  principle  of  music  being  "  married  to 
immortal  verse." 

Our  gifted  countryman  travelled  to  Italy  in  1791, 
and  heard  in  her  chief  cities  the  then  best  specimens 
of  operatic  music  and  singeing.  He  returned  from 
Borne  a  year  later,  with  his  musical  mind  invigo- 
rated, and  his  taste  more  refined  and  cultivated,  but 
with  an  undiminished  love  for  the  pure,  unadulter- 
ated British  school  of  music,  the  style  to  which  he 
always  adhered.  Shield  was  fortunate  in  his  sing- 
ers. Braham,  Indedon,  Mrs.  Billington,  and  other 
then  famous  vocalists,  who  exercised  their  wondrous 
powers  of  vocal  expression  and  execution  when  in- 
terpreting the  music  of  the  admired  English  com- 
poser, doubtless  stimulated  him  to  higher  efforts, 
and  enabled  him  to  realize  his  conception  of  the 
florid,  aa  well  as  the  pathetic  school  of  vocalization. 
An  Aria  di  Bravura  in  his  Opera  of  "  Marian,"  com- 
posed to  di^f/lay  the  bird-like  auality  of  Mrs.  Bil* 
lington's  voice  in  its  highest  fllgnts.  Its  marvellous 
compass  and  brilliancy  of  execution,  would  tax  the 
vocal  powers  of  the  roost  cultivated  among  modern 
prime  donne.  This  song  was  accompanied  on  the 
oboe  by  Parke,  the  then  most  celebrated  performer 
on  that  difficult  instrument.  In  addition  to  almost 
innumerable  single  songs  In  every  style,  Shield 
composed  for,  and  adapted  to  the  English  stage, 
about  twenty  Operas  and  Operettas,  amonj^  which 
may  be  noted  "  Bosina,"  "Marian,"  '•  The  Wood- 
man,"  "  The  Poor  Soldier,"  "  Bobin  Hood,"  "  The 
Flitch  of  Bacon,"  "The  Noble  Peasant."  "FonUine- 
bleau,"  "Lock  and  Key,"  " The  Crusade,"  "The 
Travellers  in  Switzerland."  "Omal,"  "Lord  Mayor's 
Day,"  and  "  Patrick  in  Prussis." 

To  the  probable,  and  reasonable,  inoniry  whether 
these  musical  dramas  are  fairly  entitles  to  be  plaeed 
in  the  category  of  Operas  and  Operettas,  It  may  be 
answered  in  the  nesrative  according  to  the  Italian 
idea ;  and  in  the  affirmative  in  accordance  with  the 
English  impressions  of  Opera  which  then  prevailed. 
They  were  English  Operas,  so  called,  composed  in 
the  fashion  of  the  period.  In  the  Italian  O,  era  the 
dialocrue  was  sung  throughout  in  BecUative  ;  but  in 
the  Ene:lish  the  dialogue  and  monologue  were  spo- 
ken. In  the  former  the  airs,  duets,  and  trios  fol- 
lowed the  musical  declamation ;  in  the  latter,  songs, 
duets,  and  glees,  so  called,  succeeded  to  the  spoken 
text.  Concerted  pieces,  elaborated  as  in  modern 
Operas,  were  then  unknown.  The  English  Opera, 
says  Macfarren,  was  "  a  speaking  drama  with  epi- 
sodical songs,  glees,  and  choruses,"  and  not  what  it 
has  since  become,  "  a  continuous  lyrical  work  in 
which  the  entire  action  is  illustrated  by  music." 
The  following  Is  Dry  den's  definition  of  an  Opera. 
"  An  Opera,"  he  says,  "  is  a  poetical  tale  of  fiction 
represented  by  vocal  and  instrumental  music, 
adorned  with  scenes,  machines,  and  dancine."  Ac- 
cording to  Dr.  Burney  and  other  critics  of  his  time, 
"  English  Dramatic  Opera  "  is  a  drama  that  is  eith- 
er declaimed  or  spoken,  and  in  which  songs  and 
symphonies  are  introduced ;  "  it  differs  from  Italian 
Opera,  in  which  there  Is  no  speaking,  and  in  which 
the  narrative  part  and  dialogue  are  set  to  music." 
The  Opera  orchestra  in  Sfaield's  time  was  limited  to 
a  few  instruments ;  viz.,  violins,  violas,  basses,  and 
flutes  or  oboes.  Clarinets  were  not  Included.  The 
instrumental  accompaniment  to  the  voice  was  very 
sliffht,  and  the  orchestral  score  was  very  meagre. 
Shield's  Operas,  printed  in  oblong  form  in  two 
staves,  the  higher  containing  the  voice  part,  and 
the  lower  the  figured  bass,  may  sometimes  be  met 
with,  but  they  are  scarce.  Some  of  his  most  charm- 
ing and  enduring  songs  are  occasionally  reprinted 
In  modern  form,  and  may  without  difficulty  be  ob- 
tained. 

A  considerable  advance  towards  the  modern  idea 
of  English  Opera  Is  due  to  the  musical  genius  of 
Stephen  Storace,  who  contributed  many  successful 
dramatic  compositions  to  the  English  stage,  which, 
as  regards  increased  dramatic  effect  and  fuller  or- 
chestral instrumentation,  far  surpassed  the  English 
Operas  of  his  predecessors.  He  was,  moreover,  the 
first  native  composer  to  introduce  into  Opera  the 
"  Finale,"  so  called,  in  which  concerted  vocal  music 
assists  in  the  development  of  the  scene.  Stdrace*s 
parentage  was  Italian,  but  England  was  both  the 
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By  tho  death  of  their  lamented  composer,  Stor- 
ace'8  once  popalar  dramatic  works  were  soon  con- 
siiicned  to  forgetfulness.  The  diflicalt  vocal  passa^^- 
es  he  had  composed,  to  display  the  special  powers 
of  certain  distins^uished  sinj^ers,  were  not  even  at- 
tempted by  their  successors  of  less  merit  This 
alone  would  account  for  the  speedy  neglect  which 
Storace's  Operas  experienced.  Another  cause,  yet 
more  powerful,  may  be  traced  to  the  rapid  revolu- 
tions of  fashion  in  musical  taste.  After  the  lapse  of 
ten  years  or  so,  music  which  had  been  lauded  for  its 
novelty  and  beauty  was  condemned  for  its  staleness 
and  vapidity.  Quondam  novelties  in  melody  and 
harmony  were,  in  turn,  superseded  by  others  more 
in  accordance  with  the  fasliion  of  the  day :  these, 
a^ain,  were  doomed  to  a  similar  condition.  Tn  like 
manner  tho  contemporaneous  music  of  the  Continent 


land  of  his  birth  and  of  his  adoption.  He  was  born 
in  1768,  and  he  died  in  1796.  "  The  Haunted  Tow- 
er  "  was  Storace's  first  Opera.  It  was  produced  in 
1789.  His  "  Sie^  of  Belgrade."  represented  for  the 
first  time  in  1791,  attracted  crowded  audiences  for 
sixty  nijrhts  in  succession.  "The  Pirates,"  was  first 
performed  in  1792.  v  The  "Plnale**  to  the  first  act 
of  this  Opera  was  considered  to  be  the  composer's 
masterpiece.  Colman's  "  Iron  Chest,"  with  Stor- 
ace's music,  appeared  in  1796.  There  is  a  nearer 
approximation  to  the  modern  type  of  Opera  in  this 
dramatic  work  than  io  Storace's  previous  Operas, 
both  in  the  overture  and  in  the  concerted  vocal 
pieces,  of  which  there  are  many  excellent  speci- 
mens. 

On  perusing  the  two  latest  Operas  of  Stephen 
Storace  one  cannot  fail  to  notice  that  the  composer 
was  not  insensible  to  the  captivating,  all-powerful 
influence  (ff  Mozart,  yet  retainins^  his  own  individu- 
ality of  stylo  and  expression.  The  qnartet,  fOr  so- 
prano, contralto,  tenor,  and  bass  voices,  "Five  times 
by  the  Uper's  lijcht,"  with  which  the  "  Iron  Chest " 
commences,  was  for  many  years  very  popular.  It 
was  then  regarded  as  a  kind  of  novelty  in  English 
Opera,  and  was  greatly  admired.  It  is  excellently, 
thongh  simply  composed.  A  very  melodious  and 
well- written  quintet,  "The  sun  has  tipt  the  hills 
witli  red ;"  a  charming  duet  of  small  proportions, 
"  Sweet  little  Barbara ; "  a  trio,  "  Listen."  with  cho- 
rus,  and  the  finale  to  the  second  act,  afford  indis- 
putable evidence  that  Storoce  possessed  a  very 
remarkable  talent  for  stage-effect,  which  required 
only  a  longer  life,  accompanied  by  a  larger  amount 
of  experience,  to  ripen  into  surpassing  excellence. 
Storace  endod  his  brilliant,  thongh  brief,  profession- 
al career  with  his  life,  at  the  age  of  thirty-three, 
when  his  mnsical  judgment  had  scarcely  reached 
maturity.  Had  this  estimable  young  composer  lived 
to  share  the  lii;ht  of  modem  mnsical  thought,  he 
would  no  doubt  have  produced  dramatic  works  of  a 
yet  higher  stjimp  than  those  with  which  he  delight- 
ed the  critical  audiences  of  his  time.  He  caught 
cold,  it  is  said,  at  a  rehearsal  of  his  "  Iron  Chest." 
and  was  carried  from  the  theatre  to  his  bed,  from 
which  he  never  again  arose.  Braham,  the  greatest 
tenor  singer  of  his  own  time,  and  perhaps  of  any 
other,  made  his  first  appearance  at  Drnry  Lane 
Theatre  in  Storace's  postnumons  Opera,  "Mahmond ; 
or,  the  Prince  of  Persia,"  on  the  SOth  of  April,  1796. 
He  was  supported  by  .Signora  Storace — ^the  sister 
of  the  composer — Mrs.  Bland,  the  moat  accom- 
plished ballad-singer  of  her  day,  Michael  Kelly,  and 
Suctt  In  this  very  charming  Opera,  which,  in  con- 
sequence of  his  illness  and  untimely  death,  its  com- 
poser l*fl  unfinished,  we  find  a  still  further  progress 
towards  the  modern  style  of  Opera.  A  very  florid 
air,  in  B  flat,  composed  for  and  sung  by  Braham, 
remains  to  record  the  marvellous  compass  of  his 
nnparallelled  voice  and  his  unexampled  execution. 
A  lovely  romance,  '*  The  shades  of  night,"  afforded 
bim  scope  to  display  his  touching  pathos.  Two 
"  Finales  '*  In  this  Opera,  specially  worthy  of  notice 
and  admiration,  should  be  highly  interesting  to  mu- 
sical students  as  demonstrating  the  rapid  advance 
of  native  Opera  towards  the  close  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  The  style  of  Storace's  melodies  differs 
materially  from  that  of  Purcell,  Arne,  and  Shield. 
Althoui;h  they  bear  in  some  degree  the  impress  of 
the  Italian  type  of  air,  they  possess  the  recognised 
features  of  unadulterated  English  tune.  Storace, 
avoiding  plagiarinm,  wisely  availed  himself,  as  all 
great  musicians  have  done,  of  the  accumulated  ex- 
perience of  his  predecessors  and  contemporaries 
famous  in  his  own  and  in  other  countries.  He  often 
adapted  Italian  music  to  the  English  stage,  and 
could  hardly  resist  its  fascinating  influence ;  but  he 
ever  remained  faithful  to  the  English  school  of  mel- 
ody, founded  on  the  tone  and  accent  of  the  English 
language. 


has  suffei'ed  neglect  as  remarkable  as  our  own,  and 
is,  for  any  practical  purpose,  as  dead. 

John  Braham  on  his  return  from  Italy,  after  a 
succession  of  operatic  triumphs  unprecedented  in 
the  history  of  the  lyric  drama,  proauced  between 
1802  and  1812  many  English  Operas,  whose  success 
was  as  much,  or  perhaps  more,  attributable  to  the 
transcendent  talent  of  the  vocalists  who  took  the 
principal  parts  in  them  as  to  the  music,  which,  for 
the  most  part,  was  of  the  most  ephemeral  kind. 
Mrs.  Billington,  Signora  Storace,  Braham,  and  In- 
dedon  were  the  eminent  vocalists  who  then  delight- 
ed the  large  audiences  who  flocked  to  hear  them. 
Mrs.  Billington  and  Braham  were  unrivalled,  and 
as  great  on  tho  Italian  as  on  the  English  Opera 
stage. 

Incledon,  a  native  of  Cornwall,  was  a  very  remark- 
able singer.  He  was  no  muneian,  in  the  true  sense 
of  the  term,  his  musical  knowledsrc  being  very  lim- 
ited ;  but  he  was  gifted  with  a  "  sllver-toned  "  tenor 
voice  of  ast4>nishing  power;  he  was  alternately 
tender  and  vigorous  in  his  expression  ;  and,  when 
interpreting  the  pathetic  or  national  songs  of  Charles 
Dlbdin,  he  was  irresistible,  and  charming  by  his 
sentiment,  his  energy,  and  earnestness.  The  once 
celebrated  duet,  "  All's  well."  from  the  "  British 
Fleet,"  sung  by  Braham  and  Incledon,  and  by  all 
the  then  amateur  tenors  of  the  British  Empire,  yet 
lives,  and  is  even  now  occasionally  sung. 

Signora  Storace's  voice  had  been  highly  cultivat- 
ed in  Italy.  She  was  very  admirable  in  operatic 
parts  that  required  fluency  of  voice  and  sprightli- 
npss  of  manner.  A  very  florid  duet  in  "Mahmond," 
sung  by  Storace  and  Braham,  remains  as  evidence 
of  her  brilliant  voice  and  style.  Domenleo  CorrI, 
Reeve,  and  others,  assisted,  about  the  same  period, 
to  keep  English  dramatic  music  alive,  despite  the 
powerful  attraction  of  the  Italian  Opera,  supported, 
as  it  then  was.  by  the  most  eminent  Italian  vocal 
talent  which  money  could  purchase,  and,  in  addi- 
tion, by  the  countenance,  patronage,  and  encour- 
agement of  the  nobility  and  gentry  of  England. 

Henry  Bishop,  who  was  boju  in  London  in  1786. 
was  a  prolific  contributor  to  the  British  lyric 
drama.  He  was  a  man  of  genius,  and,  when  self- 
reliant,  composed  music  in  a  style  specially  his  own, 
which  was  thoroughly  English  in  form  and  feature. 
*'  He  is  conspicuous  in  the  musical  history  of  this 
country,"  says  Macfarren,  "  for  having  produced 
compositions  of  very  high  merit  at  the  period  when 
the  art  was  less  cultivated  here,  in  comparison  with 
the  rest  of  Europe,  than  at  any  other  time,  and 
when  his  music  alone  gave  consideration  to  the 
English  name."  "  He  combined,"  says  the  same  ex- 
cellent authority,  "pure,  expressive,  and  forcible 
English  melody  with  the  depth  and  solidity  of  the 
German  school ;  and  in  every  department  oif  the  art 
he  has  given  the  public  some  endurin&r  specimen  of 
beautiful  music."  After  a  few  successful  efforts  in 
dramatic  music,  commencing  In  1806,  Bishop  com- 
pose<l  his  first  Opera,  "  The  Circassian  Bride,"  for 
the  Theatre  Royal,  Drury  Lane,  which  unfortunate- 
ly was  burnt  down  the  night  after  its  first  perform- 
ance, on  the  2Srd  February.  1809.  The  "  Maniac," 
which  was  produced  in  1810.  increased  the  compos- 
er's growing  reputation.  The  *'Chorus  of  Banditti," 
with  which  this  Opera  opens,  is  very  fine  and  dra- 
matic, as  well  as  the  Finale  to  Act  L,  "  The  tiger 
couches  in  the  wood."  In  estimating  the  merits  of 
Bishop's  dramaUc  music  it  should  be  compared  with 
the  music  which  then  existed,  and  not  with  that 
which  has  since  been  composed,  althougli  even  with 
such  music  it  may,  in  many  respects,  bear  favorable 
comparison,  especially  as  regards  his  finely  com- 
poseid  and  tuneful  concerted  vocal  music  for  three, 
four,  ^ve  and  six  voices,  with  and  without  tho  addi- 
tion of  a  chorus.  Among  numerous  splendid  speci- 
mens of  this  st^le  of  music  may  be  named  the  grand 
Finale  to  Act  I.,  of  t.ie  "  Law  of  Java,"  produced  in 
1822;  the  sestet,  "Stay,  prythee  stay;"  the  open- 
ing sestet,  "  Listen,  he  must  be  near ; "  the  quintet, 
"  Though  h«  be  now  a  grey  friar."  In  the  "  Miller 
and  his  Men"  (1818);  the  sestet,  "Oh,  bold  Robin 
Hood,"  in  "  Maid  Marian  "  (1822).  In  Bishop's  nu- 
merous Operas,  and  other  musical  pieces  for  the 
stage  of  less  proportions,  composed,  and  produced 
at  Covent  Garden  Theatre,  between  1810  and  1824, 
will  be  found  much  fine  concerted  vocal  music,  the 
major  part  of  which  has  outlived  the  Operas  they 
once  adorned.  Bishop  was  appointed  Musical  Di- 
rector and  Composer  of  Covent  Garden  Theatre  in 
1810 ;  and,  during  the  fourteen  years  he  held  that 
important  musical  ofllce,  he  proved  by  his  industry 
that  he  was  not  Insensible  to  the  golden  chances  it 
afforded  Mm  to  bring  his  works  before  the  public. 
"  The  Knight  of  Snowdon,'    "  The  virgin  of  the 


Sun,"  "The  Ethlop,"  "  The  Renegade,"  "  Tho  Antl- 
ousry,"  "  The  Slave,"  were  then  produced.  The  In- 
fluence of  the  German  school  of  dramatic  music  was 
beginning  to  be  felt  in  this  country  in  the  early 
part  of  the  nineteenth  century,  and  could  not  fail 
to  effect  so  accomplished  a  musician  as  Henrv  Bish- 
op. He  has  been  charged  with  giving  up  "  his  per- 
sonal identity  "  during  his  artistic  career,  and  being 
infected,  so  to  speak,  with  the  more  modern  man- 
ner of  Rossini  and  Weber.  He  could  not  possibly 
divest  himself  of  his  speciality  of  mnsical  style, 
which  was  derived  from  his  peculiarity  of  tempera- 
ment and  constitution ;  but  he  evidently  agreed  In 
opinion  with  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  who,  referring 
to  a  sister  art,  said  that  "  the  greatest  natural  gen- 
ius cannot  subsist  on  its  own  stock,"  and  that  "  he 
who  resolves  never  to  ransack  any  mind  but  his 
own,  will  be  soon  reduced,  from  mere  barrenness, 
to  the  poorest  of  all  imitations;  he  will  be  obliged 
to  Imitate  himself,  and  to  repeat  what  he  has  so  of- 
ten repeated."  "The  mind,"  he  adds,  "is  but  a 
barren  soil  which  is  soon  exhausted,  and  will  pro- 
duce no  crop,  or  only  one,  nnless  it  be  contAnnallJr 
fertilired  and  enriched  with  foreign  matter."  Han- 
del, anticipating  these  views,  did  not  hesitate  to 
fertilize  and  enrich  his  transoendent  powers  by  the 
attentive  study  of  his  great  Italian  predecessors  and 
contemporaries.  Mnsical  ideas,  it  must  be  admitted, 
issue  mere  richly  and  more  copiously  A*om  the  most 
cultivated  ranslcians,  who.  possejsing  an  extensive 
acquaintance  with  the  finest  works  ot  the  best  mas- 
ters  of  every  age  and  country,  have  "  the  most  ma- 
terials "  for  composition,  and  therefore  "  the  great- 
est means  of  invention.**  He  nourishes  his  musical 
mind  upon  the  food  bequeathed  by  his  predecessors 
in  the  art,  and  avails  himself  of  the  discoveries  they 
have  made,  and  the  experiences  they  have  acquired, 
and,  in  turn,  he  leaves  to  his  successors  the  results 
of  his  own.  In  this  manner  art  legitimately  and 
surely  progresses. 

Bishop  nnderstood  and  recognised  the  ranslcal 
spirit  of  the  age,  and  appreciated  the  progressive 
oondidon  of  music  at  the  early  part  of  the  present 
century,  especially  with  regard  to  orchestral  in- 
strumentation. He  fully  esumated,  in  the  Operas 
of  Mosart,  Weber,  Spohr,  Rossini,  and  Meyeroeer, 
and  in  the  one  Opera  of  Beethoven,  a  fuller  devel- 
opment of  dramatic  effect,  the  introdnctlon  of  richer 
harmonic  combinations,  the  increaseld  resources  of 
the  orchestra,  the  more  freqnent  and  effectlTe  lae 
of  tho  cliorus,  and  dramatic  soooes  more  amply 
elaborated,  and  he  at  once  accepted  these  modern 
improvements,  and  applied  them,  in  principle,  to 
his  operatic  compositions.  "  Every  period  of  ten 
years,"  says  Forkel,  John  Sebastian  Bach's  biog- 
rapher, *'  has  some  forms  or  turns  of  melody  which 
are  peculiar  to  it,  but  whioh  generally  grow  out  of 
fashion  before  it  expires.  A  composer  who  desires 
that  his  works  should  descend  to  posterity  must 
take  care  to  avoid  them."  Imitating  the  example 
of  many  great  painters  and  musicians.  Bishop  mod- 
ified, to  some  extent,  his  old  manner  in  his  later 
works.  It  must  be  confessed  that  these  have  not 
the  charm  which  attaches  to  his  earlier  composi- 
tions. 

Bishop  retired  from  the  Musical  Directorship  of 
Covent  Garden  Theatre  in  1 824,  and  then  became 
the  Composer  and  Director  of  the  Music  at  Drury 
Lane  Theatre.  Carl  Maria  von  Weber,  the  illus- 
trious composer  of  "  Der  FrelschQtE,"  almost  over- 
whelmed by  his  gretit  reputation,  was  engaged  to 
compose  an  English  Opera  for  Covent  Garden.  As 
a  counterpoise  to  "  Oberon,"  Biphop  was  called 
upon  to  compose  "  Aladdin  "  for  the  rival  theatre. 
Despite  its  cliarming  music,  and  the  great  fame  of 
Its  compost'r,  "  Oberon "  achieved  only  a  partial 
success.  Bishop's  Opera  was  a  failure,  and  aeserv- 
edly  so,  for  it  is  certainly  his  worst  Opera.  On 
perusing  it,  very  little  can  be  found  of  a  redeeming 
character.  The  subject  was  worn  out,  the  text  was 
of  the  most  trivial  kind,  and  the  music  was  deficient 
in  spontaneity,  evidently  written  "  to  order  " — and 
was  totally  devoid  of  spirit.  It  was  a  vain  attempt 
to  meet  the  requirements  of  modern  ideas  In  dra- 
matic music.  Poor  Weber,  in  the  full  blaze  of  tri- 
umphant celebrity,  was  already  standing  upon  the 
threshold  of  eternity.  Under  such  interesting  and 
exceptional  circumstances  as  then  surrounded  him, 
it  was  a  crucial  ordeal  for  any  English  composer, 
however  famous  ie  might  be,  and  with  all  his  pow- 
ers  in  full  vigor,  to  be  placed  In  competition  with 
such  a  composer  as  Weber.  None  might  hope  to 
pass  with  success  so  severe  a  test 

Bishop's  Operas  have  not  been  heard  on  the  Con- 
tinent, and  even  their  fame  has  hardly  reached  be- 
yond the  limits  of  English-speaking  countries.  The 
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music  of  England,  however  pleaping  to  Eng^lish 
ears,  io  the  eifi^hteenth  and  first  quarter  of  the  nine- 
teeoth  ceDtones,  was  perhaps  not  calcolated  to  sat- 
isfy fore!^  minds  and  ears.  The  form  of  English 
Opera,  so  different  from  that  of  Italy,  France,  and 
Germany,  would  be  distasteful  to  the  people  of  those 
countries,  who  are  contented  with  their  own  music 
and  consider  none  other  its  equal.  Then,  ajrain,  the 
Eniplish  laniruae^e  is  difficult  of  pronunciation ;  and 
to  translate  it  would  be  to  destroy  its  point  and  to 
aaodfice  iU  mnsia  These  causes,  added  to  an  ig- 
norant and  unjust  prejudice  ajcrainst  the  music  and 
musicians  of  England,  fosteted  and  countenanced  to 
a  very  considerable  extent  by  the  people  of  this 
country  itself,  haye  in  earlier  times  delayed  the  in- 
troduction of  English  Opera  into  foreifni  countries. 
As  a  rule  Oerman  music  has  met  with  but  scant  fa- 
vor in  Italy,  while  Italian  music  alone  has  been 
cosmopolitan.  Bishop's  €>pera8  would  not  bear  re- 
vival more  than  those  of  Handel,  Hssse.  Porpora, 
Jomelli,  Scarlatti.  Leonardo  Leo,  Paisiello,  Porgo- 
lesi,  Galuppi,  or  Sacchini.  They  are  all  dead  and 
buried.  But  choice  selections  n-om  them  will  al- 
ways be  welcomed  with  pleasure  by  all  true  lovers 
4>f  music. 

Henry  Bishop  contributed  to  the  lyric  sti^  of 
England  between  sixty  and  seventy  Operas  and 
lighter  musical  pieces.  Ho  received  the  honor  of 
knighthood  in  1842,  from  Queen  Victoria's  own 
hand,  in  recognition  of  his  high  artistic  merits.  Sir 
Henry  Rowley  Bishop,  at  the  death  of  Dr.  William 
Crotch,  was  elected  to  the  Musical  Professor's  chair 
at  Oxford  in  1848,  and  died  in  1856.  From  the 
year  1826  to  1884  there  was  an  interregnum,  so  to 
speak,  in  the  direct  line  of  English  dramatic  compo- 
sers. During  this  blank  periml  for  National  Opera, 
English  musicians  and  theatrical  managers  were  en- 
gaged in  producing  foreign  works  translated  for  and 
adapted  to  the  English  stage  to  suit  the  modified 
taste  of  English  audiences.  It  was  a  period  devot- 
ed to  Opera  in  Ensrlish.in  centre  distinction  to  Ens:- 
lish  Opera.  Rossini's  last  and  finest  Opera,  "  Ouil- 
laume  Tell,"  composed  in  1829,  which  had  not  been 
a  success  at  Paris,  was  presented  to  an  English  au- 
dience in  a  mutilated  form,  under  the  title  of  "Hofer, 
the  Tell  of  the  Tyrol.**  Auber's  "  Masaniello  "  and 
"  Gustavns,"  Marschner's  "Vampyre,"  Paer's  "Free- 
booters," Ferdinand  Ries's  "RoDbers,"  and  other 
foreign  Operas,  besides  "Der  Freischfitz"  and  "The 
Barber  of  Seville,"  were  for  the  first  lime  made 
known  to  the  English-Opera-going  public  in  an 
English  dress.  In  18|2  the  German  Opera  in  its 
completeness  was  first'^bronght  to  this  country,  and 
"FideKo,"  with  the  gifted  SchrOder-Devrient  as  the 
devoted  Leonora,  drew  large  audiences  in  thnt  direc- 
tion. The  charming  Malibran,  in  1833,  attracted 
admiring  crowds  to  listen  to  her  fine  singing,  and 
her  impressive  acting  in  a  translated  version  of 
Bellini's  "  La  Sonnambula."  It  was  naid  by  an  es- 
teemed authority  that  the  introduction  of  foreign 
Operai>,  mutilated  in  some  instances,  and  translated 
into  English,  "  retarded  the  public  taste  in  this 
country,  and  indisposed  Englisti  audiences  to  listen 
to  complete  musical  works,  and  thus  induced  the 
long  delay  in  the  manifestation  of  tlie  loftriest  dra- 
matic pretensions  by  English  composers."  A  new 
era  in  the  history  of  English  Opera  was  soon  to  be 
inaugurated,  with  brilliant  prospects  looming  in  the 
future.  This  new  and  hopeful  revival  commenced 
in  1834,  under  exceptionally  favorable  auspices. 

[To  be  Continued.] 
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Bnbinstein  in  London. 

(From  the  Times.) 

Herr  Anton  Rubinstein's  recitals  in  St.  James's 
Hall,  the  Inst  of  which  was  given  to  an  enormous 
audience,  have  been  even  more  successful  in  a  pecu- 
niary, if  not  in  an  artistic,  sense  than  they  proved 
a  twelvemonth  ago.  Crowds  of  amateurs  "^and  con- 
noisseurs have  flocked  to  them,  and  if  applause  could 
make  the  most  retiring  of  virtuosos  pn)u4»the  Rou- 
manian pianist  has  had  enough  to  turn  his  hesd. 
But  Herr  Rubinstein  is  by  no  means  the  most  retir- 
ing of  virtuosos ;  on  tbe  contrary,  he  is  the  most 
demonstrative  and,  we  may  say  it  with  deference, 
the  most  egotistical,  of  our  time.  Instead  of  being 
absorbed  in  the  work  he  is  interpreting,  the  work 
would  rather  seem  to  be  absorbed  in  him.  He  may 
well  be  styled  "  the  Lion  Piani<«t,'  for  no  linn  (sym- 
bolically speaking)  on  occasions  ever  roared  louder. 
Yet  at  times  he  can  be  as  gentle  as  a  »)(i  breeze. 
Witness,  for  example,  his  performance  of  Mozart's 
exquisite  Rondo  in  A  minor ;  witness  the  trio  be- 
longing to  the  Funeral  March  in  Chopin's  B  flat 
minor  sonata,  with  other  things  that  might   be 


named.  Nothing  can  be  more  simple,  unobtrusive, 
and  poetically  beautiful  than  his  delivery  of  these. 
We  wish,  indeed,  that  Herr  Rubinstein  would  arive 
us  more  excerpts  from  Mozart  of  the  same  kind. 
Many  are  to  be  found  in  the  solo  sonatas,  which, 
wfthout  reckoning  the  two  fantasias,  are  twenty  in 
number.  Then,  again,  it  is  delightftil  to  hear  him 
play  one  of  the  placid  and  graceful  "  notturnos"  of 
John  Field,  dementi's  favorite  pupil,  and  a  celebri- 
ty in  Russia,  before  Herr  Rubinstein  was  thought 
ot  In  these,  as  In  other  pieces  of  a  similar  charac- 
ter by  Chopin,  Henselt,  Schumann,  Mendelssohn, 
etc.,  (not  forgetting  Rubinstein),  he  shines  with  a 
special  grace,  producthg  a  tone  from  the  instrument, 
combined  with  the  most  admirably  perfect  phras- 
ing:, which  shows  him  to  be  a  tinper  by  instinct. 

His  method  of  dealing  with  Beethoven  is  less  un- 
resi^rvedly  to  be  commended.  This  most  pro- 
found of  "  tone-poets  "  cannot  be  trifled  with— can- 
not, in  short,  be  made  the  medium  of  self-display  on 
the  part  of  the  executant  who  presumes  to  interpret 
his  thoughts.  But  Herr  Rubinstein  does  so  with 
Beethoven,  interpreting  the  "  immeasurably  rich 
Roaster " — as  even  Wagner  devoutly  styles  him— 
with  the  most  independent  nonehalanee,  as  though 
Beethoven  had  not  written  up  to  his  standard  of 
"  virtuosity."  Yet  Beethoven  has  written  much  to 
demand  the  most  scrupulous  attention  from  execu- 
tants more  gifted,  if  that  be  possible,  than  Herr  Ru 
binstein  himself — which  scrupulous  attentioo  Herr 
Rubinstein  does  not  i n variably  vouchsafe.  He  plays 
always  without  book,  and  doubtless,  for  that  rea- 
son, is  not  always  exact  Take,  for  instance,  the 
so-called  Sonuila  Appatnonaia  in  F  minor.  Nothing 
can  be  more  perfect  than  the  way  in  which  he  gives 
the  andante  with  variations,  nothina:  more  hazy  than 
his  delivery  of  parts  of  the  first  movement ;  while 
the  whole  of  the  finale,  which,  though  marked  by 
the  composer  simply  allegro  non  iroppo  {wm  troppo 
surely  means  somethins:),  is  taken  by  Herr  Rubin- 
stein at  such  a  pace  that  when  the  eoda^  marked 
prrnto^  comes,  it  is  little  better  than  confusion. 
Then,  to  gf>  to  smaller  things,  Weber's  "  Invitation 
A  la  Valse,"  also  included  in  the  programme  of  the 
last  recital,  was  utterly  ruined  by  the  extravagant 
speed  of  the  "virtuoso,"  who  seemed  to  be  possessed 
with  the  sole  idea  of  getting  throngh  it  as  quickly 
as  possible.  We  have  heard  this  familiar  piece 
better  rendered  by  many  a  second-rate  performer. 
In  Liszt's  monstrous  "  transcription  "  of  the  "  Erl 
King,"  where  poor  Schubert  is  almost  smothered, 
Herr  Rubinstein  is  quite  at  home;  but  in  Schu- 
mann's "  Carneval "  we  find  too  much  display  at  the 
expense  of  the  composer — especially  in  the.  "Davids- 
bQndler  March."  Four  pieces  of  Herr  Rubinstein's 
composition,  which  brought  the  last  recital  to  an 
end,  were  not  merely  attractive  in  themselves,  hut 
magnificently  executed.  No  music  suits  the  highly 
endowed  pianist  so  well  as  his  own,  which  he  treat* 
with  a  devotional  reverence  that  might  be  advanta- 
geously extended,  on  special  occasions,  to  that  of 
other  composers. 

On  Monday  afternoon,  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  a 
coLcert  was  given  in  Herr  Rubinstein's  name,  the 
programme  of  which  comprised  a  symphony  and 
other  works  from  his  pen.  The  symphony  was  the 
one  in  D  minor  (entitled  "  Dramatic  Symphony,") 
introduced  to  a  London  audience  last  year  at  a  con- 
cert given  by  the  Philharmonic  Society,  and  per- 
formed under  the  direction  of  Mr.  W.  6.  Cnsins. 
This  symphony  is  as  long  as  the  "  No.  9  "  of  Beet- 
hoven, and  the  first  two  movements  are  in  the  same 
key:  but  here  the  resemblance  between  the.  two 
works  ceases.  Beethoven  keeps  us  for  upwards  of 
an  hour  in  breathlen  interest,  because  he  has  a 
great  deal  to  say,  and  all  he  has  to  say  is  worth  at- 
tention ;  whereas  Herr  Rubinstein  takes  us  by  the 
buttonhole  for  a  period  just  as  extended,  having  lit- 
tle or  nothing  to  say  worth  saying.  So  long  a  work, 
and  one  so  comparatively  destitute  of  interest,  is 
almost  without  parallel,  even  in  these  later  days 
when  the  "  heavenly  length,"  with  which  Schumann 
credits  a  novel  by  Jean  Psnl  Richter  and  a  certain 
symphony Jby  Schubert,  has  led  so  many  misguided 
composers'to  imagine  that  length  and  depth  are 
synonymous.  The  symphony  was  splendidly 
played  by  Mr.  Manns's  fine  orchestra,  under  the  di- 
rection of  the  composer — evidently  a  conductor  of 
the  first  class.  In  his  performance  of  Beethoven's 
fourth  concerto  (6)  Herr  Rubinstein  was  by  no 
means  at  his  best;  and  such  extraordinary  rhapso- 
dies as  the  eadenzae  interpolated  in  the  first  and  last 
movements  we  have  rarely  heard.  Beethoven  was 
nowhere — extinguished,  in  fact,  by  the  overwhelm- 
ing "  virtuosity"  of  his  interpreter.  This  prepon- 
derating self-assertion  among  our  executants  when 
engaged  in  performing  the  works  of  great  masters 


is  becoming  intolerable.  We  can  only  liken  Herr 
Rubinstein's  cademae,  thus  impeding  the  course  of 
Beethoven's  ethereally  beautiful  concerto,  to  Bot- 
tom, among  the  Fairies.  Later  on  in  the  pro- 
gramme Herr  Rubinstein  gave  one  of  Schubert's 
"Soirees  de  Yiennc,"  cfisarranged  by  Liszt;  a 
charming  romance  of  his  own.  played  to  absolute 
perfection ;  and  the  most  familiar  polonaise  of  Cho- 
pin, the  rendering  of  which  last,  for  the  most  part, 
was  little  better  than  a  caricature.  Why,  for  exam- 
ple, the  hands  of  the  pianist  should  be  lifted  above 
his  head,  only  to  fall  down  upon  a  succession  of 
chords  that  any  school -girl  might  strike  without 
moving  her  fingers  from  the  key-board,  escapes  our 
comprehension.  It  may  be  what  it  is  of  late  the  fash- 
ion to  designate  as  "  higher  development ;"  to  us  it 
seems  nothing  but  superfluous  gesticulation,  unwor- 
thy one  (rifted  with  such  wonderful  mechanical 
power  as  Herr  Rubinstein  possesses.  It  pained  us 
to  witness  it,  if  only  because  the  chords  thus.struck 
had  not  half  the  sonority  which  a  more  legitimate, 
if  less  showy,  process  might  have  given.  Probably 
some  may  think  that  Herr  Rubinstein  was  achiev- 
ing a  feat  of  extraordinary  difficulty ;  but  those 
more  familiar  with  the  matter  were  perfectly  aware 
that  he  was  doing  nothing  in  particular.  The  oth- 
er pieces  by  Herr  Rubinstein  contained  in  the  pro- 
framme  were  a  duet  from  his  apocryphal  opera, 
He  MaeeahiUr,  admirably  sung  by  Mdme.  Lemmens- 
Sherrington  and  Herr  Henschel,  and  the  ballet  mu- 
sic from  his  Feramort^  which  had  already  been 
heard  at  the  CrysUl  Palace.  Mr.  Manns  conducted 
the  orchestra  in  Beethoven's  concerto.  The  ap- 
plause bestowed  upon  Herr  Rubinstein  was  frequent 
aod  unanimous. 


♦-^ 


HdUe.  Tielgenfl. 

(From  th^  London  '*  Standard.") 

Serious  illness,  whatever  deepej*  purpose  it  may 
serve,  furnishes  at  least  a  test  of  the  esteem  in  which 
the  patient  is  held  by  friends,  or,  in  the  case  of  a 
public  character,  by  society  at  large ;  and  if  any 
doubts  could  have  existed  as  to  the  popularity  of 
Mdlle.  Tietjens  they  would  have  been  set  at  rest  by 
the  expression  of  sympathy  from  all  parts  of  the 
country  and  from  all  classes,  which  the  news  of  her 
alarming  condition  has  called  forth.  If  only  a 
small  proportion  of  those  who  have  been  moved  by 
the  disrnity  and  pathos  of  Mdlle.  Tietjens's  great 
tragic  impersonations  were  to  inquire  in  person  fis 
to  her  chances  of  recovery,  the  doors  of  her  house 
would  be  constantly  besieged  by  a  mob,  or  rather 
by  a  crowd,  in  which  no  small  number  of  notabill- 
ities  would  be  included.  Among  those  who  hare 
proved  their  interest  in  Mdlle.  Tietjens  at  this  crit;- 
ical  moment  the  most  illustrious  person  in  the  realnn 
will  not  be  forgotten.  Her  Majesty,  whose  heart  is 
always  keenly  alive  to  a  tale  of  sufiering,  in  no  roas- 
ter what  shape,  desired,  a  couple  of  days  ago,  that 
special  information  as  to  Mdlle.  Tietjens's  state 
should  be  telegraphed  to  her  at  Balmoral.  The 
Queen's  anxiety  will  be  shared  by  a  very  large 
number  of  her  subjects.  Everyone  who  cares  for 
admirable  sin^ng  in  combination  with  admirable 
acting,  and  who  is  not  unmindful  of  the  perfect 
manner  in  which  the  two  arts  blended  into  one  have 
been  cultivated  by  Mdlle.  Tietjens,  must  be  grieved 
to  hear  of  the  painful  malady  by  which  that  very 
favorite  artist  has  now  for  some  weeks  past  been 
afflicted.  But  it  is  not  only  as  a  great  operatic  ar- 
tist that  Mdlle.  Tietjens  deserves  praise.  She  is 
entitled  to  the  warmest  eulogies  for  the  simple  rea- 
son that,  not  content  with  frequently  delighting  the 
public,  she  has  made  a  point  of  never  disappointing 
it.-  An  opera  i^oer  does  not  always  feel  quite  in- 
clined to  g^o  to  the  opera,  but  an  opera  singer  must 
often  feel  very  much  inclined  indeed  not  to  sing. 
The  caprices  of  great  vcMsalists  are,  indeed,  prover- 
bial. "  Indisposititra  "  in  the. operatic  vocabulary 
is  commonly  interpreted  as  signifying  unwillingness 
to  appear;  and  it  does,  indeed,  sometimes  happen 
that  such  indisposition  can  be  promptly  cured  by 
causing  the  indisposed  one  to  be  replaced  in  a  fivor- 
ite  part  by  a  dangerous  rival.  The  remedy  could 
never  have  been  applied  in  the  case  of  Mdlle.  Tiet- 
jens, both  because  she  has  never  had  a  danferons 
rival,  and  also  because  she  has  never  pleaded  ill 
health  as  an  excuse  for  not  fulfilling  her  engage- 
ment.8.  Until  she  was  attacked  by  the  illness  which 
at  last  prostrated  her,  and  rendered  it  necessary  for 
the  operating  surgeon  to  be  called  in,  she  may,  and 
must  occasionally  have  been  unwell ;  but  she  never 
took  the  public  into  her  confidence  on  the  subject. 
When  the  name  of  Mdlle.  Tietjens  appeared  in  the 
bill,  every  one  felt  certiun  that  Mdlle.  Tietjens  would 
appear  on  the  stage. 
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Accordingly,  none  of  those  stories  have  ever  been 
told  of  her  that  one  remembers  in  connection  with 
so  many  great  singers  of  the  past.    It  is  said  of  • 
distinguished  tenor,  who  had  often  sung  with  Mdlle. 
Tletjens,  not  only  in  Mr.  Mapleson's  time  but  also 
in  the  days  of  Mr,  Lnmley,  that  by  affecting  "  in- 
disposition *'  he  helped  to  bring  on  the  terrible  mal- 
ady from  which  he  died.     He  was  engaged  at  the 
State  Operahouse  in  the  capital  of  a  despotic  coun- 
try, where  private  medical  certificates   count  for 
nothing,  and  where  every  singer  claiming  to  be  in- 
disposed is  rudely  reouired  to  remain  at  home  until 
the  physician  charged  with  the  duty  of  verifying 
such  cases  calls  to  see  him.     Ha\ing  declared  him- 
self indisposed,  the  distinguished  tenor  thoughtless- 
ly w«9nt  to  a  banquet,  where  the  medical  officer,  un- 
happily, met  him.     Humiliation,  stoppage  of  salary, 
pique,    rage,    and    signs     of    incipient     madness 
lollowed  one  another  in  rapid  order ;  the  moral  of 
the  story  being  that  there  are  some  theatres  at 
which  singers  should  not  plead  indisposition  unless 
they  are  prepared — at  least  for  a  time — to  put  on  a 
dressing  gown  and  keep  their  room.    The  prima 
donna  is,  as  a  rule,  more  liable  than  the  tenor  to 
illness  in  the  form  of  caprice.    For  one  "robust 
tenor  "  who  complains  of  his  throat,  and  especially 
of  that  portion  or  appurtenance  of  hi^  throat  known 
surgically  and  operatically  as  the  larynx,  at  least 
half  a  dozen  sopranos  might  be  reckoned.     The 
most  approved  moral  method  of  restoring  distressed 
sopranos  to  health  has  been  already  mentioned. 
Occasionally,    however,  physical    measures    have 
been  found  necessary,  and  thus  when  Mdme.  Mara 
refused  to  sing  for  Frederick  the  Great,  that  incon- 
siderate monarch  sent  a  guard  of  soldiers  to  her 
house,  with  orders  to  seize  her  and  bring  her  to  the 
theatre,  no  matter  in  what  condition.    Apart,  how- 
ever, from  all  question  of  nervous  ailments,  by 
which  artists  of  delicate  organizations  may  well  b!e 
affected,  and  ailments  of  a  purely  fantastic  kind,  it 
does  no  doubt  happen,  now  and  then,  to  singers,  as 
to  other  persons,  to  be  unfit  for  the  work  required 
from  them ;  and  Mdlle.  Tietjenb  must  often   have 
been  in  such  a  position  when,  by  the  effort  of  supe- 
rior energy  and  determination  to  keep  her  work, 
she  managed,  in  spite  of  difficulties,  to  go  through 
her  allotted  part      Same  notion  of  her  courage  in 
this  respect  may  be  formed  from  the  fact  that  this 
very  season  she  sang,  and  went  on  singing  until  the 
day  arrived  when  she  not  only  was  obliged  to  admit 
to  herself  her  inability  to  reappear,  but  was  com- 
pelled to  place  herself  in  the  hands  of  the  doctor, 
and,  worse  still,  of  the  surgeon.    Mdlle.  Tietjens 
had  never  sung  better  than  she  sang  this  year  as 
Norma  and  as  Lucrezia  Borgia :  and  her  periorm- 
ance  of  these  parts — which,  apart  from  artistic  re- 
quirements, make  gpreat  demands  on  the  physical 
powers  of  those  who  undertake  them — was  separat- 
ed by  only  the  briefest  interval  from  her  confine- 
ment to  a  bed  of  pain.    For  the  sake  of  Mdlle.  Tiet- 
jens herself,  but  also  for  the  sake  of  the  public,  we 
may  hope  that  she  will  soon  be  restored  to  her  or- 
dinary health ;  for  she  cannot  be  replaced*.    In  the 
course  of  a  long  and  constantly  successful  career 
MdUe.  Tietjens  has  played  almost  every  celebrated 
part  that  has  been  written  for  the  soprano  voice ; 
and  she  has  certainly  distinguished  herself  in  every 
style.    She  is  probably  the  only  great  artist  on  the 
operatic  stage  who  in  Don  Giovanni  has  appeared 
as  Zerlina,  a  character  she  first  impersonatc^l  at  the 
age  of  sixteen ;  as  Donna  Elvira,  who  nt  every  Qer- 
man  theatre  is  considered  the  principal  female  per- 
sonage in  the  work ;  and  as  Donna  Anna,  which  in 
England  is  associated  with  the  highest  lyrical  and 
dramatic  genius,  and  which  during  the  last  twenty 
years  has  never  found  adequate  representation  ex- 
cept at  the  hands  of  Oiulia  Grisi  and  of  Theresa 
Tie^ens.    Mdlle.  "ne^ens  has  of  late  years  limited 
herself  so  exclusively  to  those  tragic  characters  in 
which  she  is  entirely  incomparable,  that  the  public 
probably  forgets  it  was  she  who  introduced  Martha 
on  the  Italian  stage,  and  that,  in  the  first  Italian 
version  of  Fauti  at  Her  Majesty's  Theatre,  she  was 
the  original  Margherita.    Her  friends  will  be  deep- 
ly grieved  should  she  not  have  many  further  oppor- 
tunities of  adding  to  her  already  long  list  of  aomi- 
rable  impersonauons. 


^•m 


Salzbnig  and  Hoart 

During  the  Salzlmrg  BCusioal  Festival,  Mozart^  ad- 
mirers will  be  afforded  an  opportunity  of  taking  part  in 
a  small,  but  not  on  that  account  less  pleasing,  act  of 
homage  to  the  immortal  master.  As  most  persons  are 
aware,  it  is  to  the  generosity  of  his  Highness  Prince 
Starhemberg,  that  the  International  Mozart  FonndatioQ 
(JtomritU/tung)  is  indebted  for  the  possession  of  the  lit- 


tle pavilion  in  which  Mozart  wroto  DU  Zaubef^flSU^  in 
1791.  The  pavilion  then  stood  in  the  middle  larii^e  court- 
yard of  the  Freihnus,  Vienna,  and  was  lent  by  Sohikan- 
eder  to  the  great  master  expressly  for  ^e  purpose.  It 
will  now  be  erected  at  one  of  the  most  beautff nl  points 
of  the  Kapnzinerberg,  and  thrown  open  to  the  public 
during  the  Mnsf  cal  Festival.  No  more  fitting  spot  could, 
In  truth,  anywhere  be  found.  In  the  midst  of  God*s 
magnificent  scenery,  to  which  Mozart  was  alwayi  devot- 
edly attached,  the  little  sacred  relic  will  now  find  a  per- 
manent resting  place,  and  undoubtedly  form  one  of  the 
most  interestinjc  sights  of  Salzburp^.  Who  will  not  f oel 
a  desire  to  visit  the  very  building  in  which  Mozart's  gen- 
ius produced  a  work  sufficient  of  itself  alone  to  establish 
the  composer's  immortality?  Bat  there  is  something 
else  which  will  make  it  worth  while  to  visit  the  pavllioc. 
In  April,  1874,  the  Committee  of  the  Mozart  Foundation 
took  the  initiative  in  forming  a  collection  of  PortraiU 
and  AuiographMt  to  Inclnde  not  only  celebrated  men,  ar- 
tists and  others,  contemporaries  of  Mozart,  but  likewise 
poets,  composers,  writers  on  musical  matters,  and  critr 
ies,  belonging  to  the  present  day.  The  notion  met  with 
the  warmest  support,  and  the  Institution  already  pos- 
sesses a  respectable  number  of  autographs,  portraits, 
etc.  The  collection  will  be  placed  in  an  album  in  the 
Mozart  Pavilion,  and  will  certainly  not  fail  to  interest 
the  admirers  and  the  disciples  of  art.  There  are  already 
portraits  of  Dr.  Lndwlg  Ritter  von  K6chel,  Leopold 
Schefsr,  author  of  the  LaUnhrevieri  Roderlch  Benedix, 
the  well-known  comedy  writer,  Friedrich  Ritter  von 
Henki,  author  of  TKoughU  upon  Music  and  Compourtt 
and  Emanuel  Geibel,  who  with  his  portrait  forwarded 
the  following  verses:— 

**  Ma^  die  Welt  vom  einf  ach  SchSnen 
Bich  ftir  kuTze  Zeit  entwShnen, 
NIroraer  trlkfr^  sle's  anf  die  Dauer 
Sohnttder  Unnatur  za  frtfhnen. 

'<  Zu  dem  G-ipfel  treibt  rie's  helmwKrts 
Den  die  echten  Lorbeem  kronen. 
Und  mit  Wonne  lanscht  sle  wieder 
G^the's  Ltedern,  Mozart's  Tdnen."  • 

A  contribution  which  strikes  us  as  especially  worthy 
notice  is  that  from  J.  RIeter-Biedermann,  the  well- 
known  Leipslc  masic  publisher,  a  warm  promoter  and 
true  Mend  of  the  International  Mozart  Foundation.  It 
is  David  F.  8trau8S*s  sonnet  (copy)  on  Die  Zauberjfdte : 

**  Dem  Ootte  frleich,  der  aus  den  Thorenstreichen 
Der  Menschenkinder  WeltffeBcbicht«  flicht. 
Hast  Du  aus  einem  nftrrlscnen  Gedicht 
Bin  Tttnewerk  erschaflRsn  sender  gleichen. 

'<  Schon  warst  Du  nahe  jenen  emsten  Relchen 
Wo  JcKle  Lebenstttuschuuf;  uns  zerbrieht,  " 
DasHanpt  umstrahlt  von  Jenem  reinen  Licht, 
Yor  dem  die  bunten  Erdenxarben  bleichen. 

'  **  Da  sohien  der  Menschen  Thnn  Dir  KIndersplel, 
Du  sah'st  den  Hass  in  ew'fre  Nacht  verbannt. 

Die  Liebe  sich  znr  Weishelt  mild  verklitren. 

• 

'<  Dank  Dir,  verklitrter  Meister!  Nah*  dem  Ziel, 
Hast  Du  uns  liebend  noch  herabgesandt 
VorkUlnge  von  der  Harmonic  der  Sphttren."  t 

Besides  the  above,  the  followlnfc  gentlemen  have,  also, 
sent  their  portraits  :— Herr  Bauernfeld,  with  the  motto: 
**  8o  wottf  Hn  PUU$chen  tens  gew&hren,  dtn  Bpigotun,  die 
den  Oeniue  verehren:**  Baron  von  Httlsen,  Intendant- 
Oeneral  of  the  Prussian  Theatres  Royal ;  Baron  Perfall, 
Royal  Intendant-Oeneral,  Munich;  Baron  Johann  von 
Vesquo-Piittlingen,  known  as  J.  Hoven,  and  many  oth- 
ers, whose  names  we  unfortunately  cannot  give  for  want 
of  space.  As  a  matter  of  coarse,  the  collection  is  still 
open,  and  f nrtiier  contributions  will  be  most  thankfully 
received. 

*  Though  the  world  may  for  a  short  time  turn  from  the 
Simply-Beautiful,  it  will  never  consent  to  serve  perma^ 
nenuy  frivolous  monstrosity.  It  is  again  impelled 
towards  the  pinnacle  crowned  with  genuine  lanrels ;  it 
again  listens  with  ecstasy  to  Goethe's  songs  and  Mozart*s 
soains. 

t  Like  the  god  who  out  of  the  tricks  of  fools  weaves 
the  history  of  the  children  of  this  world,  hast  thou  cre- 
ated an  incomparable  tone-work  out  of  a  stupid  story. 
Already  wast  thou  near  the  solemn  realms,  where  every 
delusion  of  this  world  is  dissipated,  thy  head  surrounded 
by  that  pure  light  before  which  the  varied  colors  of  earth 
grow  pale.  M!en*s  actions  appeared  to  thee  child's  play. 
Thou  sawest  hate  banished  Into  eternal  night  and  love 
gently  transformed  to  wisdom.  Thanks  to  thee,  Master, 
in  thy  apotheosis.  Near  the  goal,  thou  hast  lovingly 
sent  to  us  below  a  foretaste  of  the  harmimy  of  the 
spheres* 


■♦-•- 


Our  Chtiroh  Hiuia 

There  is  much  good  sense  in  an  address  on  this 
theme  delivered  in  this  city,  dunng  Anniversary 
Weelc,  by  the  Rev.  Hbnrt  G.  Spaulding,  before  the 
Conference  of  Unitarian  Ministers.  These  are  his 
conclusions ;   we  copy  from  the  ChrUtian  Regitter : 

Briefly  stated,  the  four  cardinal  points  of  good  church- 
music  are  as  follows:— 

First,  it  should  be  both  broad  and  simple  in  its  con- 
struction,—neither  sacrificing  breadth  for  the  sake  of 


simplicity,  nor  losing  simplicity  in  too  great  breadth. 

Second,  it  should  be  at  once  stately  and  animated,  nev- 
er degenerating  into  frivolity,  and  never  stagnating 
through  the  want  of  movement.  The  uplifting  of  many 
hearts  on  the  wings  of  sacred  song  demands  not  the  bee- 
tle's droning  flight,  but  the  joyous  up-soatlngof  the  sky, 
lark,  and  at  times  even  the  mighty  sweep  of  eagles'  pin- 
ions. We  want  tunes  that  we  can  sing  not  only  with  the 
spirit  but  with  «rpiri<,— music  that  compels  us  to  sing  it 
spiritedly.  Much  of  our  old  psalmody  drags  and  plods, 
or  halts  and  limps,  as  if  it  had  been  composed  in  one  of 
our  Boston  east  winds,  and  had  the  chronic  rheumatism 
in  all  its  crotchets  and  quavers. 

Then,  third,  we  want  an  edeetie  style  of  chnroh-music. 

We  should  aim  to  be  inclusive  rather  than  exclusive  in 

our  choice  of  tunes.    We  should  go  to  neither  of  the  two 

extremes  of  the  music  of  a  cathedral  service  or  that  of  a 

eamp-meeting,  but  combine  in  due  proportion  the  excel- 
lences of  both  styles.  The  music  of  the  sanctuary  should 
find  us  at  one  time  on  our  knees  confessing  and  adoring; 
again  with  upturned  faces  looking  into  heaven,  and  then 
agnln  with  steadfast  gaze  ahead  and  the  earnest  prepa- 
ration for  battle.  And  in  saying  this  I  am  saying  all 
that  need  be  said  on  the  mooted  question  of  congrega- 
tional vereuM  choir-singing.  Bate  both  kinde^  ana  AaM 
ejch  good  in  it*  kind.  Have  a  choir,  whether  it  be  boy- 
choir,  girl-choir,  chorus-choir  or  quartet,  that  is  in  full 
sympathy  with  the  congregation,  and  insist  that  the 
members  of  it  shall  be  splntaally- minded  enough  to  be 
more  interested  In  the  services  in  which  they  take  so  im- 
portant a  part,  than  in  the  Sunday  newspaper  which 
they  bring  to  read  during  sermon  time.  Have  a  choir, 
too.  that  will  sing/or  the  congregation  and  not  to  them ; 
just  as  you  expect  your  minister  to  pray  for  you,  and  not 
to  or  at  you.  With  such  a  choir,  and  with  a  congrega- 
tion that  will  meet  for  musical  practice  and  rehearsal, 
tiiat  it  may  learn  to  do  its  part  well,  you  have  the  ideal 
arrangement  for  church-music,— an  ideal  that  is  not  be- 
yond the  reach  of  any  religions  society  that  cares  to  be 
something  better  than  a  Sunday-club,  or  aims  at  a  high- 
*er  mission  than  that  of  a  Sunday  lecture  audience. 

And  then,  fourthly,  we  want  to  use  more  generally 
than  we  have  hitherto  done,  hymns  and  tunes  thtU  go 
together.  There  is  much  more  in  this  suggestion  than 
appears  on  the  surface.  A  new  departure  in  our  church- 
music  means,  first  of  all,  the  use  of  the  new  and  richer 
tunes  already  adopted  with  such  success  in  other  de- 
nominations. But  these  are  tunes  which  call  for  hymns 
that  are  real  hymns ;— sacred  lyrics  and  not  merely  sa- 
cred poems;  hymns  that  in  a  single  word  are  singable; 
and  no  hymn  that  is  not  singable  ought  ever  to  be  ad- 
mitted into  our  hymn-books.  Tunes  that  come  up  to  the 
standard  of  the  church-music  of  to-day  demand  hymns 
that  are  In  harmony  with  the  religious  sentiments  of 
which  the  tunes  themselves  are  an  expression.  You  will 
look  in  vain  for  a  good  tune  to  go  with  a  purely  didactic 
hymn,— one  of  those  hymns  in  whose  every  other  line 
you  hear  the  crack  of  Duty's  whip,  or  catch  a  feeble  echo 
of  a  long-drawn  ochortation  to  be  good.  Nor  can  you 
find  any  music  adapted  to  another  class  of  hymns  not 
yet  wholly  banished  from  our  collections;  hymns  that 
are  either  pantheistic  reveries  about  the  Over-soul,  or 
Introspective  and  transcendental  soliloquies.  Tunes 
that  the  heart  will  Join  in  must  be  sot  to  words  that  deal 
with  the  feelings  and  affections  of  the  heart.  At  one 
time  we  want  a  gladsome  song  of  praise  that  brings  us 
through  nature  near  to  nature's  God.  But  we  want  at 
other  limes,  and  much  of tener,  too,  songs  that  speak  of 
Qod  in  Christ,  so  much  nearer  the  soul  than  Qod  in  nat- 
ure is,— songs  like  this  beautiful  hymn  written  by  our  re- 
spected friend,  Hon.  John  D.  Long:— 

I  would,  dear  Jesus,  I  could  break 
The  hedge  that  creeds  and  hearsay  make, 
And,  like  thy  first  disciples,  be 
In  person  led  and  taught  by  thee. 

I  read  thy  words,— they  are  so  sweet; 
I  seek  the  footprints  of  thy  feet; 
But  men  so  mystify  the  trace, 
I  long  to  see  thee  face  to  face. 

Wonld*st  thou  not  let  me,  at  thy  side, 
In  thee,  in  thee  so  sure,  confide? 
Like  John,  upon  thy  breast  recline. 
And  feel  thy  heart  make  mine  divine? 


For  Dwight's  Journal  of  Music. 

"  God  Save  tbb  J^ino."  I  see  that  the  Rev.  S.  F. 
Smith,  author  of  the  Hymn :  "  My  country,  'tis  of 
thee,"  says  of  the  tune  :  "  It  is,  as  most  of  you  know, 
the  English  '  God  save  the  King.'  Perhaps  the 
tnne  belongs  to  England,  perhaps  to  Germany,  per- 
haps to  some  other  nation.** 

It  may  perhaps  be  of  interest  to  Mr.  Smith  to 
know,  that  there  is  noperhapt  in  the  case. 

The  tune  was  composed  by  Henry  Gary,  author 
of  "  Ghrononhotontholagos  "  and  of  the  song :  "Sal- 
ly in  our  Alley."  Its  date  was  about  1740,  and  it 
came  into  universal  favor  in  England,  at  the  time 
of  the  Pretender's  attempt  in  1746  to  recover  the 
English  crown. — It  was,  by  the  way,  the  victory 
over  Gharles  Stuart,  which  E[andel  commemorated 
in  Judtu  Maccabaus, 

A,  Vf .  T. 
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DWiaHT»S    JOUBNAL    OF    MUSIC. 


London.      A  correspondent  of  the  Philadelphia 
Bulletin  writes  (Jane  14): 

An  American  is  fairly  stunned  by  the  number  of  oper^ 

atlc  celebrities  bere  at  almost  one  time.   Tbinkof  Ade* 

lioa  PattI,  Zare  Tbalbenci  Albani,  Nllssoa,  Nandori, 

prima  donnas,  and  Wacbtel,  Santley,  Tamberllk,  NieoU- 

niy  Seolara  and  Faacelli,  tenon  and  baritones,  sinffini^ 
in  one  city  wltbln  a  week,  They  are  distributed  between 
Corent  Garden  Opera  Ronse  and  Her  Mi^esty's  Theatre, 
Baymarket.  The  repertoire  fbr  ibe  week  comprises 
Jldf«,  TannMuMT,  GuUUntme  TeU,  11  BarMere  dl  SMolUh 
Tk€  FMngDulehmaf^  VXtoOe  du  ITord,  Uh  BaUo  in  Mm- 
dkera,  II  Trovatore,  Ihr  FreitcMUM,  OUUot  Robert  le  JHa- 
hU  and  BigoUUo, 


The  Hiudcal  Seaaon  at  Steinway  HalL 

Ihe  Mune  Trade  Review  gives  a  list  of  the  princi- 
pal works  {performed  at  Steinway  Hall  during  the 
120  concerts  of  the  past  season,  together  with  the 
names  of  the  composers  represented,  and  those  of 
the  principal  performers : 

Of  symphonies  there  were  sixteen :  Beethoven  was 
heard  in  all  of  his  except  the  1st,  8d  and  9th ;  Ber- 
lioz in  "  Romeo  and  Jnliet,"  Dramatic  Symphony, 
Op.  17;  Gade  in  the  0  minor;  Haydn,  D  major; 
Lisct,  "  Faast**  Symphony ;  Mendelssohn,  8d  Sym- 

§honv  (Scotch) ;  Mozart,  G  minor ;  C.  C.  Moller,  Ist 
ymphony ;  Raff,  in  No.  8,  *•  Im  Walde ; "  Ruhin- 
stein,  "  Ocean  ; "  Schumann,  No.  8,  in  E  flat 

Of  suites,  symphonic  poems,  and  selections  Arom 
symphony  and  opera  for  orchestra,  we  heard  Bach's 
Suite  in  6  major,  No.  8 ;  Beethoven,  **  Larghetto  " 
from  2d  Symphony,  **  Funeral  March  "  from  Third, 
"  Allejrretto  "  from  Seventh,  Adagio  from  "  Prome- 
theus," Entr'-Acte  and  "  Larffhetto"  from  "  Egmont." 
Serenade,  Op.  8  and  Op.  97  (instrumented  by  Liszt): 
Bizet,  "  L'Arlesienne  ;  "  Becchennl,  "  Sicilienne;  ** 
Bruch.  Vorspiel^Loreley;"  Gade.  "Novelletten,** 
Op.  68 ;  Glinka,  Scherzo  from  '*  Kamarinskaja ;  ** 
Gluck,  Ballet  Music  from  "Paris  and  Helena;** 
Gounod,  "  Marche  Fun^bre  d*une  Marionette;'*  Han- 
del, "  Largo  "  (arr.  by  HellmesbergerV  Haydn,  Ser- 
enade; Hoffmann,  parts  of  '^  Fritfajof ;"  ladassohn, 
"  Serenade,"  No.  2 ;  Liszt,  **  Rhapsodic  "  No  2.  and 
"  Les  Preludes,-  C.  C.  Mailer,  "  Romance."  "  Noc- 
eume ;  "  Mendelssohn,  Scherzo  from  "  Reformation 
Symphony ;"  Meyerbeer,  Polonaise  from  "  Struen- 
see;^  Rubinstein,  "Ballet  Music"  and  "Wedding 
Procession  "  from  "  Feramors ; "  Saint-SaSns,  "Rou- 
et  d'Omphale,"  "Pliaeton,"  "  Danse  Macabre;" 
Schubert,  music  to  "Rosamonda  ;**  Schumann,  "Ov- 
erture, Scherzo  and  Finale,"  Op.  62,  "  Traiimerei," 
"  Bllder  aus  Osten,*^  Interlude  and  Invocation  from 
"  Manfred  ; "  Svendsen,  "  Ck>ronation  March ;" 
Tschaikowsky,  "  Airs  de  Ballet ;  "  Voigt,  "  Nacht^ 
gesang ; "  R.  Wagner,  Introductory  to  **  Die  Wal- 
kfire,"  Centennial'March,  Kaiser  March,  Tannhiiuser 
March,  Introduction  to  "  Rheingold,"  Third  Act 
"  Lohengrin,"  Introduction  and  Finale  to  "  Tristan 
and  Isolde,"  "Funeral  March,**  "Gotterd&mroerung." 
"Vorspiel,","  Siegfried's  death,"  and  Finale  from 
**  Gotterdammerung;  **  Weber-Berlioz,  Invitation  to 
Dance. 

Of  overtures  there  were  Auber's  "Le  Cheval  de 
Bronze,"  Bargiel's  "  Medea,"  Op.  22 ;  Beethoven, 
Consecration  of  the  House,  "  Leonore,"  Nos.  1  and 
8.  Coriolan,  Op.  62.  "  Fidelio,"  No.  4 ;  O.  B.  Boise, 
"  Festival  Overtmre ; "  Duke  of  Saxe-Coburg-Gotha, 
"Diane  de  Solange;"  Chenibini,  "Ali  Baba," 
"Anacreon;"  Gernsheim,  "  Waldmeiater*8  Braut- 
fahrt ;  "  Gluck,  "  Iphigenia  in  Aulis;"  Hornemann, 
"  Aladdin  ; "  Leutner,  "  Fest-ouverture : "  Mendels- 
sohn, "Midsummer  Night's  Dream,"  "Fingal's 
Cave,**  "  Schone  Meluslne ; "  C.  C.  Muller,  "Nathan 
der  Weise,**  "  To  the  Union ; "  Falne,  Shakespeare's 
"  As  You  Like  It ; "  Rossini,  "  William  Tell , " 
Schubert,  "Alfonso  and  Estrella;  "  Supp6,  "Pique 
Dame;"  Sullivan,  "Light  of  the  World;"  Aro- 
broise  Thomas,  "Raymond;"  Wagner,  "Tann- 
h&nser;"  Weber,  "Oberon,**  "Freyschau"  and 
"  Euryanthe." 

Of  piano-forte  concertos,  with  orchestra,  there 
were :  Beethoven,  No.  4,  G major,  and  No.  6,  E  flat; 
Chopin,  "  Krakovlac,"  Op.  11,  in  E  minor,  and  Op. 
21,  F minor;  Grieg,  Op.  16;  Henselt's  Concerto; 
Liszt,  Fantuisie  Hongroise,  No.  2 ;  Mendelssohn,  G 
minor ;  Mozart's  Concerto  for  two  pianos  and  or- 
chestra ;  Rubinstein,  D  minor ;  Saint-Safins,  No.  2, 
G  minor;  Schubert-Liszt,  Fantaisie  in  C;  Soha- 
mann.  Op.  92 ;  Weber,  Op.  79. 

Of  violin  concertos  and  solos  we  heard  Bach's  Ga- 
votte, Beethoven,  Op.  61,  and  Romanze  in  G;  De 
Beriot's  Third  and  Seventh  Concertos,  and  "  Ro- 
manza  et  Adagio ;  "  Handel's  "  Largo ;  "  Leclair, 
Gavotte  from  Sonata,  "Le  Tombeau;"  Leonard, 


Fourth  Concerto ;  Mendelssohn's  Concerto ;  Mozart 
"  Adagio; '''  Ole  Bull,  Fantaisie  on  Bellini's  "Romeo 
et  Giulietta,"  "  (^oncerto."  and  "  Siciliana  e  Taran- 
tella;" Paganim,  Concerto  and  "Le  Slreghe;" 
Prume,  "Fantaisie  Pastorale"  and  "La  Melancolie ;" 
Raff,  "  Cavatina ;  "  Rode,  "  Concerto ;  "  Rust,  "  So- 
nata ; "  Spohr,  Adagio  from  Ninth  Concerto,  and 
"  Gesangsscene ;  *'  Tartini,  Sonata  in  G  minor; 
Vieuxtemps.  "Fantaisie,"  "Fantaisie  Caprice," 
"  Int.,  Caaenza  and  Adagio."  "  Souvenir  de  Doni- 
zeUl,**  "  Airs  Vari^."  "  Ballade  et  Polonaise ;"  Viv- 
ien, "Duets;"  Wagner- Wilheroj,  "Romanze;" 
Wieniawski,  "Rondeau  Brilliant,"  "Polonaise," 
"Caprice  Fantastique,"  "Capricio  Waltz,"  "  Le- 
gende."  H.  D. 

rConclusion  next  time.] 


§iing|f8  Imtmal  of  Pnsk 

BOSTON,    JULY    7,     1877. 

Mnsio  in  Bostoit 

The  musical  sea8on,-~a  remarkably  rich  one,-" 
which  we  all  supposed  had  reached  its  culmination 
and  its  close  in  the  Triennial  Festival,  has  had  its 
after-summer  in  a  succession  of  concerts  great  and 
small,  consisting  of  two  Oratorios  ("  for  the  people") 
in  the  Tabernacle,  several  Conservatory  concerts 
for  the  winding  up  of  the  season,  musical  honors  to 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  etc.,  etc. 


"Thb  Mrssiah"  at  thk  Tabkhxaclk.  The  suc- 
cess of  Elijah  led  to  a  repetition  of  the  experiment 
of  Oratorio  at  popular  prices,  before  five  or  six 
thousand  people,  and  with  improved  conditions  as 
to  musical  effect, — especially  the  transferring  of  the 
great  chorus  and  orchestra  to  the  opposite  side  of 
the  long  building,  and  placing  them  upon  the  plat- 
form. The  Tabernacle  was  again  completely  full, 
and  the  irrepressible  enthusiasm  of  a  fresh  audi* 
ence, — a  multitude,  many  of  whom  never  had  heard 
an  Oratorio  in  their  lives  before — was  refreshing  to 
those  to  whom  HandeFs  Meniah  was  an  old  story. 

The  Memah  has  always  been  associated  with  the 
great  Christian  festival,  when  the  days  of  the  year 
are  at  the  shortect.  It  was  a  new  experience  to 
hear  it  at  the  opposite  solstice,  on  the  eve  of  Mid- 
summer s  Day,  the  mid-most,  longest  day  of  Nat- 
ure's festivaL  One's  thoughts  involuntarily  sought 
the  open  air  on  such  a  night,  and  cared  more  to 
look  up  at  the  stars  through  cool  waving  foliage, 
than  to  sit  pent  up  in  any  crowd  listening  to  any 
music  indooTB.  But  the  performance  was  so  good, 
the  music  in  itself  so  inspiring,  and  indeed  new- 
t)orn  forever,  that  one  was  soon  reconciled  to  his 
rich  opportunity. 

The  chorus  and  orchestra  certainly  sounded  much 
better  from  the  platform  thau  they  did  before  In 
the  Elijah.  This  we  think  would  be  the  general 
testimony,  though  not  perhaps  of  some  hearers  who 
were  placed  at  disadvantage.  There  was  greater 
resonance,  greater  intensity  of  sound,  as  well  as 
distinctness  of  outline ;  and  the  strings  of  the  or- 
chestra made  a  much  more  positive  impression ;  the 
ear  did  not  have  to  go  after  the  music.  The  cho- 
ruses, with  hardly  an  exception,  were  sung  with 
remarkable  spirit,  unanimity  and  precision  (several 
of  them,  as  well  as  several  solos,  were  prudently 
omitted).  Every  chorus,  and  Indeed  every  number 
of  the  music,  was  provocative  of  such  applause  as 
we  have  seldom,  if  ever,  heard  at  any  Oratorio. 
The  greatest  outbursts,  and  most  pertinacious,  were 
after  the  "Wonderful"  Chorus,— even  more  than 
after  the  "  Hallelujah,"— and  after  the  (preat  bass 
Air :  "  Why  do  the  nations  rage ;  "  for  truly  Mr. 
M.  W.  Whitnst  surpassed  himself  that  nighty  both 
in  his  majesty  of  voice  and  manner.  The  tenor  airs 
and  recitatives  were  in  new  hands, — Mr.  Altbxd 


WiLKiB,  who  to  a  sweet,  not  very  powerful,  but 
sympathetic,  flexible  and  well  trained  voice  unites 
a  cultured  style  and  chaste,  intelligent  expression. 
His  highest  tones,  to  be  sure,  were  brought  out 
with  effort  and  sounded  somewhat  dry  and  hard. 
"  Thou  shalt  break  them  "  was  rather  too  m?ich  for 
so  delicate  an  organ  ;  but  "  Comfort  ye,"  and  es- 
pecially "  Behold  and  see"  were  highly  satisfactory. 
Doubtless  in  a  smaller  place  this  gentleman  would 
sing  with  less  constraint. 

Much  as  we  admired  the  flexible  and  lovely  voice, 
the  musical  nature,  the  artistic  fervor  and  sincerity 
of  Miss  Thttesbt,  we  were  not  prepared  for  so  ade- 
quate a  rendering  as  she  gave  us  of  the  great  So- 
prano numbers  Id  the  Ifetnah,  Her  pure  high 
tones  in  the  announcement  following  the  pastoral 
symphony  were  electrifying ;  in  "  Rejoice  greatly  *» 
her  voice  revelled  with  a  hearty  bird-like  freedom, 
grace  and  brilliancy ;  and  in  the  sublimer  and  the 
more  pathetic  melodies  she  displayed  a  breadth  and 
largeness  of  style, ^doing  all  with  great  deliberate- 
ness  and  self-pcssession,  as  well  as  with  earnest  fer- 
vor, which  we  had  not  dared  to  hope  Ibr  from  a 
novice  in  this  high  fleld.  The  Contralto  songs 
could  not  have  been  in  better  hands  than  Miss  Aif- 
viE  Cart's  ;  and  never  has  she  seemed  more  ripe 
and  perfect  In  voice,  method  and  expression,  than 
in  this  rich  eaniahile  of  Handel.  But  why  must  the 
second  half  of  "  He  was  despised,"  which  is  much 
the  l^est  half,  always  be  omitted  ?— The  short  eccle- 
siastical quartets  (alternating  with  chorus)  near  the 
end :  "  As  by  Man  came  death,"  etc,  we  have  very 
seldom  heard  so  finely  sung. 


Boston  Coxskbvatort  of  Musio.  The  closing 
exhibition  of  pupils  of  the  Violin  Classes  (Julius 
EioRBEBo,  Director),  took  place  at  the  Union  Hall 
on  Friday  afternoon,  June  8.  This  was  not  an  af- 
fair of  all  the  four  and  twenty  pupils,  like  the  exhi- 
bition in  Tremont  Temple,  which  we  have  de. 
scribed.  The  very  youngest  took  no  part ;  it  waa 
a  concert  of  the  more  advanced,  and  it  was  classical 
in  character.    This  was  the  programme  :-^ 

Quartet  in  D  major.  Allegro  moderate,  Adagio 

eantaMle Haydn 

Misses  Lillian  Shattuek,  Abt^le  Shepardson,  and 

Mr.  Edwin  A  Aabfn, 

with  tbe  nsMstance  of  Mr.  Wulf  Fries. 

Cavatina.    Op.85,Xo.  8 Raif 

Miss  Abbie  Shepardson. 

Hungarian  Airs Brnst 

Mr.  Willie  Nowell. 

Airyari4,Ko.6 DeBeriot 

Mira  LetUe  Launder. 

Souvenir  de  Bellini Artot 

Miss  Edith  Christie. 

Slegle Ernst 

Miss  Lillian  Shattuek. 

Second  Concerto,  first  movement Spohr 

Mr.  Edwin  A.  Sabin. 

AirYari^.   Op.  15 Wieniawsky 

Mr.  Albert  van  Raalte. 

Chaoonne  for  yiolin Bach 

Misses  Shepardson.  Shattuek.  snd  Messrs.  Van 
Baalte,  Nowell,  and  Sabln. 

The  Haydn  Quartet  movements  were  played  in  a 
firm,  gTBcefal  and  artistic  style.  So  indeed  were  all 
the  pieces.  It  seems  needless  to  particularise,  far- 
tlier  than  to  say  that  we  were  charmed  by  the 
something  like  genius  in  tbe  performance  of  the 
youngest^  the  maiden  with  the  sweet,  calm,  poetic 
face,  who  played  the  reminiscences  from  Bellini ; 
struck  by  the  ripe  and  masterly  mjinner  in  which 
Mr.  Van  Raalte  made  easy  work  of  all  the  difficult- 
ies of  Wieniawski*s  Variations;  and  so  well  pleased 
by  the  others  that  we  hardly  dare  to  express  a  pref- 
erence between  them.  But  the  triumph  and  most 
significant  feature  of  the  occasion,  was  the  excellent 
interpretation  of  the  great  Chaeanne  by  Bach,  by 
^ye  pupils,  of  both  sexes,  playing  in  unison.  Since 
Joachim  played  it  to  us,  all  alone,  in  his  chamber, 
we  have  hardly  enjoyed  it  more. 

— Here  is  indeed  a  Violin  School,  and  we  trust 
that  many  will  be  drawn  to  It 
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Music  at  Weileslct  Collbob.  In  this  almost 
new  collegiate  institution  for  young  ladies,  where 
piety  and  learning,  classical  and  scientific,  go  hand 
in  hand,  lesthetic  influences  are  by  no  means  ex- 
cluded. The  beantiful  locality, — three  hundred  acres 
of  richly  wooded  hills  and  dales,  kept  like  a  gar- 
den, with  their  stately  edifice  in  the  midst  of  it,^-a 
most  symmetrical  and  noble  pile  of  architecture,  the 
chef-d'oeuvre  of  Hammatt  Billings, — and  a  pietnr 
esque  broad  lake  behind  it,  on  which  the  three  hun. 
dred  healthy  maidens,  organized  in  separate  crews, 
with  officers  and  uniforms  and  banners,  row  their 
little  fleet  each  summer  evening, — this  in  itself  is 
edncatiof  df  the  taste  and  all  the  finer  sensibilities 
to  harmony  and  beauty.  But  artistic  culture  like, 
wise  is  brought  In,  and  principally  Music.  Classical 
chamber  concerts  are  given  in  their  beautiful  chapel 
before  all  the  pupils ;  and  for  these  the  services  of 
many  of  the  best  Boston  artists  have  been  employed 
in  turn,  under  the  judicious  management  of  the 
musical  director  of  the  College,  Mr.  Crablbs  H. 
MoBSB.  Verily,  if  there  be  any  danger  of  pedant- 
ry or  narrow,  formal  piety,  in  such  a  school,  here 
are  freer  influences  which  must  go  far  to  correct  and 
make  it  wholesome. 

By  invitation  of  Profl  Morse  and  his  associates, 
we  shared  the  privilege  with  several  gentlemen,  of 
being  present  at  the  last  concert  of  the  term,  the 
twentieth  of  the  year,  on  Friday  evening,  June  22. 
After  a  hospitable  reception,  which  included  a  sur- 
vey of  the  extensive  building, — its  spacious  halls, 
fine  library,  chapel,  museum,  etc.,  and  a  delightful 
ride  upon  the  lake,  rowed  by  one  of  the  vigorous 
young  crews  aforesaid, — we  were  conducted  into 
the  chapel,  where  we  listened  to  the  following 
choice  programme,  interpreted  in  their  beet  i»tyle  by 
Eenst  Pbeabo  and  Bbbnhabd  Listbmann: 

Overture  to  Egmoiit... Beethoven 

(Arraosed  for  two  hands  hy  Adolph  Henselt). 
Phantasle  for  Piano  and  Violin.    Op.  160,  C  major, 

Schubert 
(Introduction— Allegretto— Andanttno—Anegio 

vivaco  ^ 
(First  time  in  this  country.) 
Piano  Bolos:— 

a.  Morceau,  Op.  82-1,  O  major W.  Bargiel 

d.  *<  Dervish  Chorus,**  from  the  *<  Bnins  of 

Athens,"  Op.  113,  B  minor Beethoven 

(Transcribed  for  two  liands  )>y  Salnt-SaSns.) 

c.  Romance  In  A  major.  No.  3 J.  K.  Paine 

d.  Rondo  fciocoso.  C  major,  No.  4 " 

(From  Four  Charactorlstic  Pieces,  Op.  26.) 
Album  Leaf R.  Wann^er 

(Transcribed  for  Violin  by  August  Wilbeln^.) 
Piano  Solos:— 

a,  Toceatina.    Op.  36,  C  minor Ad.  Henselt 

d.  Album  Leaf.    Op.  7-2,  F  major.  .Th.  KIrchner 

e.  Marcia  fanustlca,  from  Op.  81,  in  B  flat 

major W.Bargiel 

il.  Romance,  from  Solrtes  tf  St.  Petersbourg, 

Op.  44-1.  E  flat  major Rubinstein 

«.  Barcarole,  A  flat  major.   Transcribed  by 

Franz  Liszt Schubert 

Concerto  in  B  minor  for  the  Violin.    Op.  64, 

MendelBsohn 
(6.  Andante— «.  Allegro  vivace.) 

Not  unsuspicious  of  a  certain  glamour  which  the 
spirit  oi  the  hour  and  place  may  have  shed  over 
all,  we  are  yet  prepared  to  say  that  never  have  we 
heard  both  these  artists  when  they  seemed  so  en- 
tirely at  their  best  in  each  and  every  work  per- 
formed. They  were  favored  of  the  Muses ;  and,  no 
doubt,  such  an  audience  was  inspiring : — three  hun- 
dred young  ladies  applauding  with  such  fresh 
enthusiasm,  Ks  if  each  fine  masterpiece  of  music 
were  a  new  and  wondrous  revelation  to  them, — ap- 
plauding with  a  physical  vigor  and  endurance  wor- 
thy of  such  gallant  oarsmen  I  Without  attempting 
to  characterize  the  several  numbers  of  the  pro- 
gramme, or  go  into  any  details,  let  It  snfilce  to  say 
that  all  was  good  and  well  received ;  that  the  prin- 
cipal novelty  of  the  evening,  the  Phautaau  by  Schu- 
bert, an  elaborate  and  difficult  work,  of  which  the 
latter  and  the  largest  half  consists  of  a  very  re- 
markable series  of  variations  on  his  own  well  known 
song  *  "  Sei  mir  gegr&sst,"  proved  exceedingly  in- 
teresting; and  that  Mr.  Llstemann's  performance 
of  the  middle  and  last  movements  of  Mendelssohn's 


Violin  Concerto  was  altogether  masterly  and  heart- 
ily appreciated  by  his  young  audience. 

In  further  exemplification  of  the  kind  of  music 
heard  at  Wellesley,  we  append  a  few  of  the  preced- 
ing programmes.  The  fourteenth  concert  (April 
20)  was  a  Piano  Recital  by  Madame  Madbunx  Schil- 
LXB,  as  follows : — 

Sonata  in  A  major,  Op.  3-2 Beethoven 

(Allegro  vivace— Lareo  appassionato— Scherzo, 
Allegretto— Rondo,  gnudoso.) 

Snlte  In  B  minor.  Op.  72 Raff 

(Prelude— Minuetto— Toccata— Romanzar—Fnara). 

Orand  Polonaise  In  B  flat.  Op.  32 Cnopin 

Impromptu  In  B  fiat,  Op.  142-3 Schubert 

Variations  on  "Ludovic/'  Op.  13 Chopin 

Andante  in  E  flat Hununel 

Transorlntion,  **  Midsummer  Nlght^s  Dream." 

MendelssobB-Lisst 

Then  followed  three  chronological  programmes 
of  Solo  Pianoforte  and  Vocal  Music,  with  biograph- 
ical notices  of  the  composers,  performed  by  teachers 
and  pupils  of  the  college : 

Fifleetilh  Concert^  May  4. 

Preludes  and  Fnguea  for  the  Well-Tempered  davi-  - 

chord John  Sebastian  Bach,  1085—1750 

a.  No.  1— bk  I,  In  C  major. 
5.  No.  2-  "  I,  «  C  minor. 

Mr.  Dunham. 

Aria,  '*  Ify  heart  ever  faithful " J.  B.  Baota 

Miss  A.  L.  G-asre. 
(Teacher  of  Vocal  Culture.) 

{a.  Fngue in G, 
6.  Air  and  Variations  (The  Harmonious  Black- 
smith  Handel,  ie85— 1750 

Mr.  Morse. 
Aria, "  He  was  despised  and  rejected  "  (Messiah). 

O.F.Handel 
Mrs.  E11ff>on. 
Sonata  in  E  flat,  (No.  7,  HallbHrger  ed  ), 

Joseph  Haydn,  1732—1800 
(Allegro— Adafflo— Tempo  di  &f enuetto.) 
Mr.  Morse. 

!a.  Canzonet,  *'  My  motber  bids  me  bind  my 
hair." J.Haydn 
b.  **  Vol  che  sapete  '*  (Pig:aro) Mozart,  1750—1791 

Miss  OafTc. 

Concerto  in  D  minor  (First  movement) Mozart 

(Orchestral  parts  on  second  Piano.) 
Mr.  Dunham. 

Song—"  Adelaide," ■  Beethoven,  1770—1837 

Mlsa  Gage. 

Sonata  in  D  minor.  Op.  31-2 Beethoven 

(Allegro— Adaeio— Allegretto.) 
Mr.  Morse. 

Sixieenth  Concert,  May  18. 

Sonde  from  the  Sonata  In  D,  Op.  S3, 

Schubert,  1797-1828 
Mr.  Morse. 

a.  Oretchen  am  Spinnrade,  ("  Faust.**) 

b.  Ave  Maria. 

Miss  Gairf^. 
Rondo  Brillant  in  B  flat,  Op.  29, 

Mendelssohn,  1809—1817 
(Orchestral  parts  on  second  Piano.) 
Mr.  I^wi*. 

Aria, "  Hear  ye  Israel,"  ("Elijah") Mendelssohn 

Hiss  Gage. 
Piano  Rolo Chopin,  1800—1849 

a.  Efude  in  E  major  Op.  10-3. 

b.  Maaurka  in  B  minor.  Op.  33-4. 

c.  Waltz  in  E  flat,  Op.  18. 

Mr.  Lewis. 
Songs Schumann,  1810—1866 

a,  >'Do  hist  wie  eine  Blume." 

b.  Humility. 

Miss  Gage. 

Concerto  in  A  minor.  Op.  64 Schumann 

Orchestral  parts  on  second  Piano. 
Mr.  Swan. 

The  sevent  enth  programme  is  not  at  hand,  but 
here  is  one  of  the  '*  Beethoven  Society,"  a  domestic 
institution  of  the  college,  of  which  we  wish  we  could 
reproduce  the  singularly  tasteful  print  and  paper, 
with  its  well  chosen  German  motto:  *' Mnaik  itt 
der  8chlil98fl  zum  Herzen :  **— 

Andante  con  moto— Fifth  Symphony Beethoven 

Mr.  Moi-se  and  Miss  Ga^. 
Ohoms— "  The  Lord  is  our  Good  Shepherd,**  from 

the  Motet,  Op  89-3 Mendelasohn 

Piano  Solo— Intermezzo H.  von  Buelow 

Miss  Lathrop. 

Chorus  — *'  Slaves  of  the  lamp,** Bishop 

(Solo  by  Miss  Sbeam.) 

Chorus— Ave  Verum,  (new) Saint-Safins 

Kindersinfonie , Joseph  Haydn 

(Allejcro —Mpnuet— Allegro.) 
Piano,  Miss  Turner  and  Miss  Rood. 

Chorus— "Charity** Bossini 

(Solo  by  Miss  Fltzslmmons.) 
Chorus— National  Hymn BIchberg 

And  hero  is  the  nineteenth,  by  the  pupils : 

Quintet  in  E  flat,  Op.  44 Schumann 

(Allegro  brillante— Marcia— Allejn^  non  troppo.) 

Arranged  for  four  hands  by  Clara  Schumann. 

Missen  White  and  Lyon. 

Sonata  Op.  10-2,  in  F Beethoven 

(Alleffro— Allegretto.) 


Piano  Solo— a.  Momens  Musical,  Op.  34^. .  .Schubert 

6.  Nelcorpift ...Beethoven 

Aliss  Gale. 

Songs— a.  "  n  mazzolin  delle  Viole,** Pinsnti 

6.  The  little  Shepherdess Molloy 

Miss  Pratt. 
Duo  Ck>noertant  for  two  Pianos  on  a  March  from 
Weber*s  **  Preciosa  '* . . .  Moscheles-Mendelssohn 
Misses  Lathrop  and  Phoebus. 

Sonata,  No.  14,  In  B  flat Mozart 

(Andante  Cantablle— Finale). 
Miss  Nelson. 

Piano  Solo— Bnde  vom  Lied Schumann 

Miss  White. 

Song^-**  Beautiful  bird,  sing  on  ** Howe 

Miss  Fltzslmmons. 
Piano  Solo— a.  Funeral  March,  from  Sonata  Op.  26, 

Beethoven 
6.  Fairy  Tale,  from  Suite  Op.  162... Raff 
Miss  J.  BlU. 

Cavalry  March Schubert 

Misses  Chase  and  Gale. 

Overture  to  Leonore,  Ko  III,  Op.  72 Beethoven 

Misses  Lathrop,  Turner,  Nelson  and  Phoebus. 

Well  for  Wellesley  I  May  it  prove  a  wellspring, 
etc.,  etc.  We  have  copied  these,  and  other  pro- 
grammes, well  aware  what  danger  it  involves ;  for 
probably  there  -will  pour  in  upon  us  files  of  pro- 
grammes from  no  end  of  schools  and  colleges,  all  of 
which  in  some  degree  have  caught  the  inspiration, 
all  emulous  of  such  examples,  and  all,  if  not  covet- 
ing, at  least  consenting  to  like  recognidon.  Does 
it  not  show  that  musical  ambition  and  devotion,  in 
a  rather  high  direction,  has  begun  to  enter  largely 
and  penetrate  deeply  into  the  education  of  our 
country  ? 

Urban  A,  0*  Hero  is  a  programme  of  choice  sa- 
cred music  given  at  a  private  residence.  May  2S, 
by  the  Urbana  Choral  Society,  (Rev.  Frank  Sewall, 
President,  James  6.  Wentz,  Sec.,)  during  the  recent 
Conference  of  New  Church  Ministers: 

Chorus— SIcut  locutus  est.    From  the  Magnificat 

inD J.  Sebastian  Bach 

Aria  for  Bass-^ula  fecit  mihl  mairna— From  the 

same . . .' J.  Sebastian  Bach 

Chorus— Behold  the  Lamb  of  God.    From  the 

"Mesaiah,** Handel 

Duet.    Soprano  and  Baritone— Li  his  hands. 

From  the  96th  Psalm Mendelssohn 

Choms  and  Quartet.   Hostlas;  Sanctus;  Bene- 

dictus :  Hosanna.    From  the  Requiem  Maas, 

Mozart 

Aria  for  Tenor— Come  unto  me Coenen 

Choros— He  watching  over  Israel.    From  the 

<«  Elijah,** Mendelssohn 

Aria  for  Soprano,  with  *Cello  accompaniment. 

The  A  nffers  Serenade Braga 

Chorus—"  Thanks  be  to  God.**    From  the  '<  Eli- 

jah|** Mendelssohn 


Vassab  College,  PouaiiKRKnsiB,  N.  Y. — A  con- 
cert was  given  by  the  New  York  Mozart  Cluh,  on 
Friday,  May  11,— Prof.  F.  L.  Rittcr,  Director,— with 
this  programme : — 

Quintet.    E  flat,  op.  16 Beethoven 

Messrs.  A.  BUer,  Piano;  J.  Bller,  Oboe;  Boehm, 

Clarinet;  Schmitz,Hom;  Renter,  Bassoon. 

"Adelaide," Beethoven 

Mr.  Bisehoff.  * 

Albnroblatt, )  xri^it „   Waiimer 

LesLutiDS,  {^*^""» Baloinl 

Mr.  Arnold. 
Hafls*  Songs F.  L.  Ritter 

Mr.  Bisehoff. 
Concertstiick.    Oboe A.  Klughardt 

Mr.  J.  Eller. 
Siefi^munds  Liebeslied, «'  Walknere,** Wagner 

Mr.  Bisehoff. 

Septet.    C  minor,  op.  26 A.  Fosca 

Allegro  con  spirito.  Andante.    Scherzo.    Finale, 

alle^n^oon  fuoro. 
Messrs.  A. Eller, Piano;  Arnold,  Violin :  Gramm, 
Viola:  Reineecina.  Violoncello ;  Uthoff, Doub- 
le Bass;  J.  Eller,  Oboe;  Schmitz,  Horn. 

■  ♦  » 

B.  D.  Allicn*s  <*  RvEKixos  wrru  the  Musicians.** 
Worcester  City  and  Worcester  County— '<  the  heart  of 
the  Commonweal  th**— Is  happy  in  being  the  abode  of  such 
an  earnest  and  intcllifcent  musician  and  teacher  as  Mr. 
Allen.  He  never  wearies  In  well  doing,  making  contin- 
ual researches  into  the  history  of  Music,  bringinfc  forth 
treasures  new  and  old  from  the  repertoire  of  all  schools 
and  periods,  wherewith  to  enlarp:e  the  knowledge  and 
improve  the  taste  of  his  many  pupils,  both  by  copious  ex- 
amples and  discrimiiiatinf]:  comments.  Since  last  Sep- 
tember, when  we  copied  his  first  programme,  he  has 
continued  his  lectures,  with  musical  illustrations  in 
many  schools  and  forms,  into  the  past  month.  The  re- 
mainder of  the  programmes  are  as  well  worth  recording 
as  the  first;  and  we  doubt  not  many  readers  wilfbe  glad 
to  find  them  in  their  order  brought  together  here.  Tbey 
were  delivered  in  the  course  of  the  Worcester  County 
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BTusIc  School,  and  the  attendance  has  been  uniformly 

f^ood. 

Seconal  Evening,  Oct.  27, 1876. 

CATHOLIC  CHURCH  MUSIC. 

/.    Flemhh. 

Oniion Wlllinm  Dnfay.  nbont  1400. 

Canon,  composed  for  Lonis  XII ,  of  France. 

Josqn \ n  des  Pr#»«.    1445  - 1 52t 
Ave  Maria Jacques  Arcadelt.    1&50 

//.    Jl'illan. 

Hjrinn.— All^  Trlnftji  Rcatn. 

Unknown  composer.    14— 
Sentence— "We  adore  Thee, 

Giovanni  Palp<«trina.  ifii4--1ftM 
Tlie  Eighth  Pgalm.  ..Benedetto  Marcello.  1680-1739 
Quia  est  homo— (Stabnt  >f  ater\ 

Emanuel  Astorijra.    1681—1736 
Solo,  from  tlie  3l8t  Tsalin,    • 

G.  V.  PorpolpRi.    1 710-1  rw 

Roqutera  Aeternam Ln'iri  Cherubini.    1760i-lM2 

Pro  Peccntis,  from  Stabat  Mater, 

Gioacchino  Rossini.    1792-1868 

TIL    Gfrtnan. 

Gloria,  from  the  Imperial  Maf»8. 

Joseph  Haydn.    1732-1809 
Tuba  Mirum,  from  the  Rcqnlem, 

W.  A.  Mozart.    1736—1792 
Snnctns,  n-om  Deatsche  Mrsse, 

Franr.  Schubert.    1797-1S28 
Offertory.  Alma  Vireo. . ..  J.  N.  Hnmmel.    1778—1837 


Third  Eomtng,  yov.  28,  1876. 

THE  MADRIGAL  AND  POPULAR  MUSIC  OF  THE 
•'OLDEN    TIME." 

Madrigal— "When  all  alone,  my  pr<*tty  love, 

O.  "Conver«o.    1576 

Carols— (a)    The  First  Xowel Tradition nl 

(b)    Tlie  Boar's  H«»ad  Carol 1621 

Madrigal— Now  Is  the  month  of  Maving, 

T.  Morlev.    lea's 

Glpe— TTow  merrily  we  live M.  Kste.  About  1675 

Madrigal— Come  again  sweet  da  vs. 

J.  Dowland.    1607 
Ballad— Sally  in  our  Alley. 

Popular  air  of  the  17th  century. 
Madrigal— Flora  gave  me  fairest  Aowem, 

J.  Wilbye.    1598 
Instrumental  Music,  principally  of  the  16th  and 
17th  cpnturir*!, 
{<fi  The  Carman's  Whistle,    (ft)  Old  Noll's  Jig, 
(c)  Samband.    (^0  Blow  March,    (f)  James 
the  Second's  Mnroh.    (/)  The  Rogue's 
Morch,   (ff)  The  College  Honiplpo. 
Madrigal— Welcome  sweet  pleasure, 

T.  Weolkes.    1608 
Song— My  lodging  is  on  the  cold  ground, 

17th  century 
Madrigal  —Since  first  I  saw  your  face .  .T.  Ford.  1612 
-Olces— (a)  Here's  a  health,    (6)  The  Wnirs, 

J.  Savile.    1667 

Madrigal— The  Silver  Swan O.  GIblwns.    1612 

Song-  Down  amone  the  D«»ad  Mc«n 16th  century 

Solo  and  Chorus- Haste  thee,  Nymi)h, 

G.  F.  Handel.    1730 


Fourth  Eteninff,  Dec.  19,  1876. 

THE  ORATORIO. 

Lat?n  Hymn—"  Orientis  Pnrtibus." 

Chorui*,  from  "  I.'Anlma  e  Corpo,"..Cavaliere.    1600 

Aria,  fiom  »*San  OovannI  Battistn," 

Htrndella.    1645—1679 
Concluding  Chorufi  from  the  *'  St.  M  <tthew 

Passion," Bach.    16J»5-1 750 

Aria,  from  "  Joshua," Handel.    1685—1759 

Chorus,  from  '•  Der  Toi  Jesu"  —  Graun.    1701—1759 

Trio,  from  •*  The  Creation.'' Haydn.    1732-1809 

Solo  and  Chorus,  from  "The  Mount  of  Olives." 

Beethoven.    1770—1827 

Duet,  from  '*  Davil " Neukomm.    1778-1858 

Quartet  and  Chorus,  from  **  The  Last  Judgment." 

Spohr.  1784—1850 
Chorus,  from  *'  Christuw" . .Mendelssohn.  1803—1847 
Concluding  Solo  and  Chorus,  from  *'  Paradise 

and  the  Perl/'. . . .'. Schumann.    1810—1856 


F{ffh  Evening,  Jan.  23,  1877. 

PBOTESTAKT  CHURCH  MUSIC  AXD  SACRED  80K0S. 

Judgment  Hymn Martin  Luther.    1483—1646 

Anthem— Lord,  for  Thy  tender  mercies*  soke. 

R.  Farrant,  died  1585 
Motet— O  come,  ye  Servants  of  the  Lord, 

Dr.  Christopher  Tye,  died  1553 
Anthem— Praise  the  Lord.  O  my  Soul. 

R.  Creyghton,  D  D.    1639—1738 
Trio— Suscepit  Israel,  from  the  Magnlflcat. 

J.S.Bach.    1685-1760 
Bongs— <a)    A  Morning  Song. Dr.  Greene.    1696—1766 
(6)    TheHymnofEve  .Dr.Arne.    1710—1778 
Anthem— The  Lord  descended  from  above, 

Dr.  Hayes.    1739—1797 
Miriam's  Song— Sound  the  loud  Timbrel.  Avison. 

Anthem  for  Baster B.  Chappie,  born  1775 

Duet,  from  Hymn  of  Praise, 

Mendelssohn.    1809—1847 
Eight-part  Song— Say,  Watchman, 

A.  Sullivan.  Contemporary. 
Choms— O  how  amiable  are  Thy  Dwellings, 

J.  Barnby,  Contemporary. 


Sixik  Evening,  FA.  19. 

THE    OPERA. 

/.    Italian. 

Un  Ballo  in  Maschcra.    Cavatlna Verdi 

Bimlramide.    Overture Rossini 

Lucia  di  Lammermoor .    Sestetto Donizetti 


//.    French, 

Orph^e.    Air Gluck 

Horntius  Codes.    Overture M^hul 

Marco  Spada.    Qnatnor Auber 

///.     German. 

Dor  Freischlitz.    Scene  nnd  Arie Von  Weber 

Tristan  unrl  Isolde.    Isolden's  Liel)e8tod....Wngner 
Cosl  f.an  tutte.    Quintet Mozart 


Seventh  Evening,  March  22. 

THE  ITALIAK  SCHOOL. 

Corrente  e  Canzone. 

Girolamo  Frescobaldi.    1601—1640 
Andantino. 

Abbate  Michael  Angelo  Rossi.    1620—1660 

Oiene Giovanni  BnttistA  Lulli.    1633—1687 

Arietta,  " Pur  diccnti .".... Antonio  I-.ottl.    1667-1740 

Studio  Domenico  Scarlatti.    1683-1767 

Fu«a Nicolo  Porpora,.    1685—1767 

Qavotte, 

Paire  Giovanni  Battista  Martini.    1706—1784 

Presfo  con  Fuoro Balth!i«ar  Galnppl.    1706—1786 

Sicilians; '•  Off ni  penn." 

Giovanni  Battista  Pergolesl.    1710—1736 
Vivace  eToccatn, 

Pictro  Domenico  Parndisi.  1712—1796 
A ria  from  '« Nina ," . .  Giovanni  Pa Isiello.  1741—1816 
Sonata,  in  three  movements. 

Fcrdinando  Turlni.    1749-1812  (?) 
Chorus—"  Sleep,  noble  child." 

Maria  Luigi  Cherubini.    1760-1842 
Sonata  in  D.    (Three  movem<»nt«), 

Mnzio  Clementi.    1752-1832 
Solo  and  Chorus,  "  La  Carltik,'' 

Gioacchino  Rossini.    1792—1868 


Eighth  Evening,  May  3. 

Mi^s  Ltlllnn  Bailey,  Soprano  ;  Mr.  C.  R.  Hayden, 

Tenor;  Mr.  II.  G.  Tucker,  Pianint;  Mr.  L.  R. 

Gocring,  Fhitlnt. 

T.     THE  OLD  FRENCH  SCHOOL. 

I  T^  Revpil-Mtitin. 

/  La  de  Cr«»i'8y C'«uperin.    17!6 

Air,  from  Hippollte  and  Aricie Ramenn.    1733 

Minncrto Schobert.    1730-1768 

I  Air  from  Rirhard Gr*tiy.    17W 

/  Romance.    Le  Rozler Roussenu.    1 702 

Gavotte  and  Variations Rnmean.    1731 

!ro!in  prend  sa  hotte French  Arab  Song 
Margaraton  va-t  a  lian French  Dance  Song 
Lisetto French  Negro  Song 

II.  THE  MODERN  FRENCH  SCHOOL. 

Romauf-eponr  Flute.    Op.  37 SafntSaVns 

(  Melodie.    Channantes  HlrondcUes BoicMIen 

1  Romnnce.    Un  Secret Alary 

Polonaise.    C  minor Chopin 

Jewel  Sr>ng,  from  Faust Gounod 

Barcarolle Heller 

Duo,  from  Le  Prlsonnier Delia-Maria 

Ninth  Evening,  June  8. 

Miss  E.  J.  Sumner,  Soprano  ;  Mies  C.  H.  Mnnger, 

Contralto ;  Mr.  Merrill  Gassett,  Tenore  ;  Mr. 

C.  A.  Allen,  Baeeo. 

THE  ENGLISH  SCHOOL. 

With  all  tlie  Heavenly  Host, 

Ancient  English  Christmas  Song. 
"  The  King's  Hunting  Jigg," 

Dr.  John  Bull.    1663-1628 

Song— Mad  Tom Seventeenth  Century. 

Sonate  in  three  movements. 

Dr.  Thomas  Augustine  Ame.    1710—1778 
Glee— Swiftly  from  the  Mountain's  Brow, 

8.  Webbe.    1740— 
Piano  Solos:— 

(a)  Bagatelle,  "  Jacqnenetta,*' 

G.  A.  Macfarren.    1813— 

(b)  Sketch.  In  A  flat.. Cipriani  Potter.    1792—1871 

(c)  Noctnme,  in  B  flat, 

Wm.  y.  Wallace.    1814—1865 
Duct— As  it  fell  upon  a  dav, 

Sir  H.  R.  Bishop.    1783-1866 

Piano  Solos:— 

(a)  2d  Concerto,  1st  movement. 

John  Field.    1782-1837 
(5  4th  Concerto,  Barcarolle, 

SirW.  8.  Bennett.    1816—1876 
Glee— Mark  the  Merry  Elves, 

Dr.  J.  W.  Callcott.    1766-1821 


Tenth  Evening,  June  21,  1877 

Miss  E.  J.  Sumner,  VocaliMt ;  Mr.  C.  H.  Eichler, 

VioliniU;  Mr.Wnlf  Fries,  ViolonceUitt;  litessrs. 

A.  W.  Foote  and  G.  W.  Sumner,  PianitU, 

THE  GERMAN  SCHOOL. 

Piano  Solos:— 

(a)  Prcambnie J.  8.  Bach.    1685—1750 

(ft)  Fantasie G.F.Handel.    1685—1750 

(c)  Minuet Joseph  Hnydn.    1732—1809 

Ari  I— Non  so  plu W.  A.  Mozart.    1756—1792 

Trio  in  E  flat.    Op.  1,  No.  1, 

L.  Van  Beethoven.    1770—1827 
Andante  and  Presto. 
Lied— T^b  der  ThrKnen . .  Frans  Schubert.    1797—1828 
Trio  in  C  minor.    Op.  66, 

F.  Mendelseohn-Bartholdy.    1809—1847 
Andante  aod  Finale. 
Songs  :— 

(a)  Spring's  Profusion..  Robert  Frans.    1816— 
(A)  Swifts  Song. 
Duo  f  oV  'Cello  and  Piano.    Op.  70, 

Kobert  Schumann.    1810— 18S6 
Adagio  and  Allegro. 


3prial    Itetifta. 

DESCRIPTIVE  LIST  OF  THE 
P«l»ll«hfftd  bT  OllTftr  mtson  *  O*. 

M#H4 

Voo&li  vith  Piano  Aooomp&niment. 

Hanntinfi^  Eyes.     Fine  Lithograpli  Title. 

C.    8.    d  to  F.  J,  H.  Thomas,  40 

"  Ob,  those  eves  I  their  lovely  shadow, 
Stole  the  life  of  light  away." 

Tlie  words  are  by  Const! ne  Newton,  who  writes 
well  The  mn^ic  is  worthy  of  the  author,  and 
the  picture  good  enough  for  anybody. 

When  I  am  Low.     Sonff  and  ChoniB.    F. 

3.    0  to  F.  Keens,  80 

"  My  heart  is  sad,  and  hopes  are  gone." 
Poetry  by  Byron,  and  good  music. 

O,  Darling,  tell  me  "Yes."    C.    4.    E  to  «. 

Lyhns.  30 
*'  One  little  moment  more.  Mand, 
One  little  moment  more.*' 

Very  nice  song  indeed,  on  a  fttvorite  subject. 

T  is  ^rhero  my  darling?  Ada  dwells.    Sonfif 

and  Cho.    D.  8.  d  to  g.  Glanettl.  30 

**  Mv  bark  shall  sail  In  sunless  night, 
As  fearless  as  in  sunlit  day.** 

Bright  and  varied  music  and  good  choms. 

Miller'ff  Dnngliter.    (Mrs.  Weston's  Sonars, 

No.  0).    E6.  3   c  to  F,  Barker.  40 

*«  Thnt  T  would  be  the  jewol. 
That  trembles  at  her  ear.** 

Words  by  Tennyson,  and  a  good  melody. 

The  .-Vmphion.  A  Collection  of  English  SonpfS. 
Sands  of  Dee.    E&.    4.  d  to  ff.  Cloy.  40 

"  The  wrstem  tide  crrpt  up  along  the  sand, 
And  o'or  and  o'er  the  strand.** 

"Wonls  by  Charles  Kingsley.    Very  aff^ting  ballad. 

Diiftinp:.    Contralto  Song.    C  minor.    3. 

c  to  B.  Grace  ElUot.  85 

"  Noteing  to  each  that  the  world  can  reach. 
Nothing  lost— but  a  heart.*' 

A  true  Contralto  song,  and  an  effective  one. 

Initrnmentala 

Romance.  A&.    3.  Gieee.  80 

A  grn cef ul  romance,  easy  and  pleasing. 

Out  in  the  Green.    (Hinans  ins  frishe  Gmn). 

F.    3.  Giese.  40 

The  left  hand  does  cor»iderable  <*8lnglng**  in 
this  fresh  and  pleasing  piece. 

Pi-eludo  in  Db:  (Op.  2S,  No.  16).    D6.    6. 

Chopin.  30 
As  performed  cp  Mme.  Ess^poff. 

Come  il  Faut    Waltzes.  3.  Ifoses.  50 

Good  title,  as  Ihe  Waltzes  are  abont  "  as  they 
ought  to  be,**  and  they  certainly  "ought  to  be" 
extensively  used.  A  '  Cello  may  be  used  in  one 
place. 

LjtUe  Bells.    (Gustav's  Glockchen).    "Eh.  8. 

Koelling.  40 
They  ring  prettily,  these  little  "  Gnstavus  Bells!** 

Diahlotins  Potka.    C.    3.  Missler.  35 

There  is  nothing  Dlabl-ons  about  the  music, 
which  is  veiy  neat  and  spirited. 

Recollections  of  '76  Mazurka.  J>b.  3.  Green*  35 

A  rich  and  pleasing  melody,  carried  principally 
in  oc'avcs  by  the  riebt  hnnd,  a  fact  which  makes 
it  a  difficult  piece  lor  small  hands,  but  easy  for 
large  ones. 

Polka  Graceuse.    Op.  25.    F.  3.         Havens.  30 

Silver  lUy  Polka.    Op.  40.    G.  3.  "30 

The  above  have  the  common  title  of  "  Denx 
Polkns  de  Anion.*'  and  are  chnracterised  by  an 
exceedingly  graceful  movement. 

Home,  Sweet  Home.      Op.  145.      D&.    6. 

Sidney  Smith.  75 

Not  Mtoeet  Home,  under  Bmith*s  management, 
bm  brlirht,  sparkling,  brilliant,  wide-awake  home, 
with  fireworks  in  it.    Good  concert  piece. 

Dauntless  March.  For  Piano  or  Organ.  D.  9. 

Sudds.  85 

A  spirited  and  yet  stately  composition,  which 
has  the  extra  merit  of  being  attrsctive  on  two 
instruments. 


ABBRBViATTOxs.^Degrees  of  dlfflcnlty  are  marked 
from  1  to  7.  The  key  is  denoted  by  a  capital  letter,  as  C, 
BA,  etc.  A«Iarge  Roman  letter  marks  the  lowest  and  the 
highest  note  if  on  the  staff,  small  Roman  letters  if  below 
or  above  the  stair.  Thus:  *'V.  5.  c  to  E,*»  means  "  Key 
of  C,  Fifth  degree,  lowest  letter  c  on  the  added  line  be- 
ow,  highest  letter,  R  on  the  4th  space.** 
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Biohard  Wagner*t  Stage-Feitiyal-Play. 

fWo  tnniilace  here  the  con<%1ii<ltnir  ctaapter  of  a  little 
book  hy  H.  M.  Borlrttrhkii,  Director  of  the  Conwrya- 
tory  at  AnfeHhanr.  a  enltlvated  mnsiclan  and  an  admira- 
hleerltie.  The  Tnlnme  U  ms^de  up  of  hiii  letteri  from 
Bnyreiith  to  the  AntrM>are  AUffetHHiu  ZHtun^,  In  whleh 
he  r^cordR  hi*  f mpreselons  af t«r  each  day'e  performance 
of  the  Nii>elnniren  THlofcy  and  Introduction.  We  think 
it  emhoiiea,  on  the  whole,  the  bef^t  account  that  wehdve 
yet  seen,  lH>th  in  the  way  of  deiierlption  and  of  critical 
appreciiition,  amonfp  so  many  fcood  ones,  of  Wa^er*t 
master  eifort.  We  wish  8om«*  publisher  and  competent 
tracslitor  might  be  found  for  the  entire  work,  which 
exceeds  the  narrow  bounds  of  our  fortnightly  Journal.] 


— We  find  ourselves  at  the  end  of  the  gifi^an- 
tic  work.  Con^irratulating  ourselves  on  having 
happily  survived  it.  and  reg^istering  a  vow  of 
renunciation  for  all  time  of  all  repetition  of 
the  enjoyment,  we  will  now  attempt  a  remimi 
of  the  impression  of  the  entire  work,  and  try 
to  see  what  prospects  for  future  artistic  reali- 
zation these  bold  innovations,  which  Wagner 
has  here  for  the  first  time  brought  partially 
before  the  world,  may  offer.  Wasrner,  we 
know,  is  proclaimed  by  the  Hotspurs,  who 
follow  his  flag  from  various  motives,  as  the 
greatest  poet  and  greatest  composer  of  his 
time,  as  the  perfecter  of  alt  dramatic-musical 
strivings.  Possibly  he  believes  all  that  of  him- 
self; he  has  at  least  given  abundant  proofs  of 
bold  selfrconsciousness.  But  let  it  remain  on- 
decided,  whether  he  is  fond  of  bearing  himself 
compared  to  Aeschylus  and  other  men  not  al- 
together insignificant.  Whether,  as  poet,  he 
stands  immediately  next  to  Schiller  and  Ooethe, 
the  experts  may  determine.  But,  in  our  deep- 
est, firmest  conviction,  the  place  next  to  Mo- 
zart and  Beethoven  is  to  this  hour  unoccupied. 
The  performance  of  the  Nibelungen  Trilogy, 
apart  from  the  manifold  shortcomings  in  the 
more  or  less  successful  representation  itself, 
could  not  yield  any  real  satisfaction,  not  to 
speak  of  enjoyment.  Even  the  most  glowing 
of  his  followers  had  to  confess,  that  helpless 
dreariness  and  dullness,  infinite  exhaustion  and 
prostration  were  the  lot  of  all  who  attended 
the  festival  plays.  The  dramas  of  our  great 
poets  also  move  and  thrill  us,  penetrate  and 
stir  us;  and  it  would  be  terrible  to  think 
that  people  could  always  go  away  from  the 
temples  of  Art  only  humming  or  laughing.  It 
will  ever  remain  the  highest  task  of  poetry  and 
music  to  reach  what  is  deepest  in  man  and 
make  him  bow  beneath  the  weight  of  imperish- 
able impressions.  But  true  and  genuine  Art 
elevates  and  refreshes  at  the  same  time,  for  in 
its  inmost  nature  it  conceals  the  balm  for  the 
griefs  it  brings.  With  Wagner^s  dramas  it  is 
quite  otherwise. 

Who  has  carried  away  from  the  BMngM 
anything  but  nervous  irritation  and  physical 
prostration  f  What  artistic  or  dramatic  idea 
was  there  to  compensate  us  for  the  torturing 
prolixity  of  this  prelude  ?  In  the  first  drama, 
Stegmund  and  Sieglinde  interest  us  perhaps, 
and  at  the  end  the  noble  Walkyrie;  but  we 


cannot  feel  our  whole  soul  warm  for  the  gnilty 
pair,  the  victims  of  a  dark  fate:  and  before 
Brfinnhilde's  destiny  is  finally  fulfilled,  we 
have  long  since  been  blunted  for  all  impres- 
sions. Sieqfrisd  offers  no  moment  that  could 
lift  ns  above  the  commonplace  of  life;  and  in 
the  OdtfertlAmmenmej,  of  which  the  text,  in 
point  of  invention  and  execution,  mav  be  des- 
ignated as  the  best  and  most  consistent  portion 
of  the  Trilogv,  it  is  at  bottom  only  magic 
dransrhts  that  govern  destinies.  Even  Ihe  un- 
derlving  thousrht  of  the  whole,  that  all  for 
wretched  gold  and  the  guilt  that  cleaves  to  it 
both  gods  and  men  must  be  brouflrht  low, — \\n 
the  murderous  drama  all  the  actors,  from  Wo- 
tan  down  to  the  horse  Grano,  find  annihila- 
tion,-—only  the  insifirnificant  Gutrune  remains 
alive) — ^has  nothing:  for  ns  that  really  takes  hold 
of  us,  at  all  events  nothing  to  fill  our  soul 
throughout  four  evenings. 

What  chiefiy  enchains  ns  in  other  poems,  the 
mild  relations  of  sympathy  and  love,  the  feel- 
ings and  emotions  of  the  actinfl:  persons,  is  al- 
most wholly  wanting  in  Wasrner^fl  drama^.  He 
succeeds  better  in  describing  wild  passion  and 
fiery  lust,  than  in  expressinfl:  in  tones  the  ten- 
der blissful  feelinsrs  of  the  soul.  Cheap  effects 
may  always  be  obtained  by  a  thick  laving  on 
of  colors.  To  our  heart,  which  surely  has 
some  claims  upon  a  drama,  too  little  is  offered 
in  the  four  Nibelungen  evenings,  to  enable  us 
to  begin  to  talk  of  satisfaction.  Kot  the 
slightest  interest  is  awakened  in  us  for  the 
fate  of  the  mi-dUant  Gods;  their  uncouth  pro- 
^ny,  governed  by  the  most  unbridled  sensu- 
ality, soon  become  repulsive  to  us;  to  the 
men  clings  not  a  trace  of  moral  character.  On 
ly  in  a  few  rare  moments  is  any  warmer  sym 
pathy  excited :  as  when  in  the  second  act  of 
the  WtiQeure  the  love  of  husband  and  wife,  and 
and  in  the  third  that  between  child  and  fath- 
er, breaks  out;  when  Siegfried  yields  himself 
up  to  the  magical  charm  of  the  forest,  and 
when  Brfinnhilde  is  awakened  by  him  out  of 
her  long  sleep.  For  the  almost  entire  want  of 
scenes  and  traits  which  work  upon  our  inmost 
feeling,  we  are  not  compensated  in  the  long 
run  by  beautiful  decorations  and  costumes, 
which  one  very  soon  sees  to  satiety,  nor  by  the 
bold  scene  shifting  and  the  interesting  writs  of 
identification  {LeU-motvoen)  which  chase  one 
another  restlessly  about  in  the  orchestra;  least 
of  all  by  lengthy  scenes,  spun  out  with  evident 
fondness,  in  which  sensuality  is  rais  d  to  boil- 
ing heat  and  voluptuousness  goes  up  in  steam- 
ing, stifling  vapors.  How  far  a  stage  play 
may  gpo  in  this  direction,  we  will  not  here  in- 
quire; we  are  far  from  wishing  to  preach  up 
absolute  virtnousness  and  the  divesting  of  the 
drama  from  any  sort  of  sensuous  delight.  In 
pictures,  under  certain  circumstances,  even 
the  nude  can  appear  chaste  and  pure ;  yet  there 
is  a  gre«t  difference  between  snch  noble  works 
of  plastic  Art  and  those  which  purposely  pre- 
sent voluptuous  scenes  merely  to  excite  sensual 


passion.  With  Wagner  it  is  too  strikingly  the 
case,  that  the  description  of  wild,  reeling  sen- 
sual ecstacy  is  often  what  he  aims  at;  he  un- 
derstands that  like  a  virtuoso,  and  with  a 
faun-like  zest  he  riots  in  snch  excitmg  tone- 
pictnn^s.  By  this  means  his  Art  becomes  im- 
moral and  corrupting,  an  ideal  for  hysterical 
women  and  nervously  exhausted  men.  The 
conception  of  love  or  sexual  relations  in  his 
operas  is  unspeakably  unsound,  unnatural  and 
loathsome.  One  must  actually  find  a  pecniiar 
satisfaction  in  risking  swoons  of  the  senses, 
when  he  caii  resolve  to  hear  such  music  often. 

Wherein  chiefly  lies  for  so  many  hearers  the 
peculiar  charm,  and  for  the  followers  of  the 
classical  direction  the  weakness  and  repulsive 
ness  of  Wagner^s  music  t  For  the  most  pnrt, 
probably,  in  its  harmonic  treatment  and  pecu- 
liar modulation ;  but  also  in  its  formlessness 
and  its  extravasrant  instrumentation,  exhaust- 
ing all  means  of  effect  The  ideal  matter,  the 
musical  thought  and  inspiration,  are  always 
only  slisrht  with  Wagner.  He  is  a  very  skilful 
workman;  but  what  he  ffives  is  after  all  only 
inirenious  mosaic,  in  which  his  reckless  sort  of 
counterpoint  and  modulation  mocks  at  all  laws 
of  Art.  The  inexplicable  tone,  combinations, 
which  one  meets  with  him,  have  an  inexplica- 
ble effect  upon  the  Jaiety.  fearfully  exciting  to 
the  nerves,  while  they  confound  and  fail  to 
satisfy  the  connoisseurs.  Besides,  often  as 
you  hear  it  said,  do  not  believe  that  Wagner 
has  created  so  much  that  is  new  in  harmony,  in 
imitation  and  in  instrumentation.  Most  of  his 
effects  are  found  singly  in  older  works.  Wliat 
makes  his  compositions  appear  new  is  the  un- 
artistic  heaping  up  of  all  conceivable  means  of 
effect;  the  startling,  often  ugly  combination  of 
instruments,  which  only  when  heard  from  a 
cellar,  as  if  from  a  distance,  do  not  offend  the 
finer  ear;  the  planless  groping  in  all  keys;  the 
modulation  never  arriving  at  repose  and  reel- 
ing from  one  deceptive  cadence  to  another; 
and  the  continual  use  of  altered  (».«.,  augment- 
ed and  diminished)  chords.  The  great  masters 
of  the  past  purposely  employed  their  effects 
always  sparingly ;  hence  the  extraordinary  effect 
which  they  produce  even  when  often  heard. 
Wagner,  heaping  effect  upon  effect,  appears 
here  too  as  a  spend-thrift ;  but  the  consequence 
of  these  perpetual  stimulants  is  a  speedy  satie- 
ty which  sets  in  against  his  music,  and  a  rap- 
id wearing  out  of  even  the  most  brilliant  com- 
binations. 

But  even  more  than  all  these  sickly  symp-. 
toms  of  his  composition,  the  lack  of  melody 
in  his  operas  will  always  stand  in  the  way  of 
their  popularity.  Just  on  that  side  where  an 
opera  composer  ought  to  have  superabundance, 
with  him  we  find  the  moat  striking  poverty  and 
impotence. 

Do  not  speak  to  us  of  the  sporadic  melodies 
into  which  he  now  and  then  exceptionally  goes 
astray.  To  be  sure,  we  find  such,  but,  for  the 
wide  compass  and  the  pretentions  nature  of  his 
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operas,  far  too  few.  Wagner  who  gives  with 
fall  hanils  what  ho  does  possess,  would  not  be 
a  fiiiser  in  melody,  if  there  were  really  meledtc 
treasures  in  his  possession.  And  then,  divest 
his  melodies  of  their  harmonic  and  melodic 
accessories— and  what  remains  ?  Allusions  to 
what  is  well  known,  nothing  conspicuous  for 
originality  or  grace.  Wagner,  who  constantly 
appeals  to  Schopenhauer,  is  nnfaithful  to  his 
teachings,  the  moment  he  has  to  do  with  mel- 
ody; for  this  wise  man  says:  **In  the  compo- 
sitions  of  the  present  time  more  regard  is  paid 
to  harmony  than  melody ;  but  I  hold  to  the  op- 
posite view  and  regard  the  melody  as  the  heart 
of  the  music,  to  which  the  harmony  b^ars  the 
relation  of  the  sauce  to  the  roast  meat."  And 
about  the  Opera  especially  he  has  these  very 
remarkable  words :  *  *  It  ought  never  to  forsake 
its  subordinate  place,  to  make  itself  the  prin- 
cipal affair  and  music  the  mere  medium  of  its 
expression,  which  is  a  great  mistake  and  sheer 
perversion.  At  bottom  it  is  but  the  product  of 
the  somewhat  barbaric  idea  of  heightening  the 
Aesthetic  enjoyment  by  the  accumulation  of 
means,  by  the  simultaneousness  of  wholly  dif- 
ferent impressions,  and  by  the  strengthening 
of  effect  through  the  multiplication  of  the  co- 
operating masses  and  forces;  whereas  music, 
as  the  mightiest  of  all  arts,  by  itself  alone,  can 
completely  fill  the  soul  that  is  susceptible. 
But  instead  of  this,  during  such  extremely 
complicated  opera  music,  the  mind  is  impor- 
tuned at  the  same  time  through  the  eye,  by 
means  of  the  most  motley  pageantry,  fantasti- 
cal images  and  the  liveliest  impressions  of  light 
and  color;  with  which  the  fable  of  the  piece 
has  most  to  do.  By  all  this  the  mind  is  drawn 
away,  distracted,  stunned,  and  rendered  by 
no  means  susceptible  to  the  holy,  mysterious, 
interior  language  of  tones.  It  all  works  di- 
rectly counter  to  the  attainment  of  the  musical 
end." 

Wagner's  efforts  to  renew  the  life  of  Opera 
in  subject  matter  and  in  form,  are  highly  mer- 
itorious. Hitherto  a  single  means  of  express- 
sion  (music)  has  been  made  too  much  the  end, 
while  the  end  of  expression  (the  action)  has 
been  made  the  means.  Yet  the  relation  of  the 
two  does  cot  admit  of  being  precisely  reversed, 
anless  the  musical  Art  is  to  renounce  all  it  has 
achieved  for  centuries  and  grant  only  a  very 
subordinate  position  to  what  has  always  borne 
the  burthen  of  all  dramatic  music,  the  human 
voice. 

Poetry  and  Music,  essentially  hostile  rather 
than  friendly,  can  only  work  together  to  the 
same  end  through  mutual  concessions.  Had 
Wagner  had  as  much  melodic  invention  as  he 
has  dramatic  fire  and  intellectual  reflection,  he 
would  never  have  thought  of  the  Music  Drama 
— essentially  a  monstrosity — and  would  have 
contented  himself  with  bringing  what  is  a  hy- 
brid in  its  very  nature  nearer  to  all  possible 
perfection.  As  we  have  just  spoken  cf  Schop- 
enhauer, we  may  mention  an  interesting  an- 
ecdote we  lately  read.  A  gentleman  from  Zu- 
rich, a  zealous  admirer  of  the  great  thinker, 
paid  him  a  visit  in  Frankfort  am  Main.  As  he 
took  his  leave,  the  philosopher  said  to  him : 
*  *  A  certain  Wagner  in  ZQrich  keeps  sending 
me  his  writings.  Please  tell  him  he  had  bet- 
ter spare  me ;  he  understands  nothing  of  mu- 


sic. 
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We  have  spoken  repeatedly  of  the  poetic  i 
form  in  which  Wagner  clothes  his  poems,  and 
have  shown  ho«v  no  other  raeasute  offers  great- 
er and  more  whimsical  difficulties  for  musical 
treatment  than  the  so-called  Stahreim  (allitera- 
tive rhyme).  Granting  that  the  poet  knows 
hew  to  fit  together  his  otliterations  often  very 
poetically  and  with  graceful  ease,  and  not  tak- 
ing into  account  the  senseless  un-German  pas- 
sages, which  unfortunately  occur  in  almost  ev- 
ery Opera  poem,  every  page  of  the  Nibelungen 
text  affords  proofs  that  knotty,  twisted  and 
uneven  passages,  scarcely  intelligible  even  to 
the  reader,  offer  almost  insuperable  difficulties 
not  only  to  the  composer,  who  throcgh  the 
never  changing  movement  of  the  verses  is 
doomed  to  endless  rhythmical  monotony,  but 
also  to  the  singer.  Nothing  shows  more  clear- 
ly the  wide  departure  which  Wagner  has  taken 
from  song  music  proper,  than  this  tendency  to 
to  the  old  alliterative  rhyme,  whose  centre  of 
gravity  consists  mainly  in  an  arbitrary  play 
with  syllables  and  words,  vowels  and  conso- 
nants, entirely  worthless  for  a  text  for  singing. 
While  the  Italian  poets  and  the  best  German 
librettists  have  constantly  endeavored  to  fur- 
nish the  singer  with  soft,  euphonious  sentences, 
rich  in  vowel  sounds,  so  as  to  make  his  task 
more  easy,  here  is  required  the  enunciation  of 
a  text,  which  sticks  already  in  the  reader's 
throat,  and  which,  apart  from  its  general  un- 
intelligibleness, is  also  musically  fatiguing, 
because  it  admits  of  scarcely  any  but  three-fold 
rhythms. 

Heretofore  it  has  been  held  sovereign 
law,  in  an  opera  text,  to  compress  the  action 
as  much  as  possible ;  t>ecause,  through  the  great- 
er space  which  the  music  by  its  very  nature 
always  occupies,  the  progress  of  the  work 
must  drag  somewhat  in  any  case.  Now  wheth- 
er what  is  sung  consists  of  recitatives,  arias  or 
duets,  etc.,  or  of  unmelodic  *  infinite  melody;" 
whether  the  orchestra  is  treated  onlv  as  an  ac- 
accompaniment,  or  as  a  principal  person  in  the 
conversation;  whether  the  centre  of  gravity  be 
placed  in  the  human  voices  or  in  the  instru- 
ments, always  the  word  sung  demands  more 
time  than  the  work  spoken.  Hence  in  a  good 
libretto  all  that  ia  unessential,  all  unnecessary 
repetitions  had  to  be  excluded,  while  reflex- 
ions and  philosophical  inquiries  had  to  be  re- 
nounced as  far  as  possible.  But  Wagner,  we 
know,  will  write  no  operas  in  the  traditional 
sense;  so  all  these  rules  never  trouble  him. 
The  drama  of  the  future,  therefore,  has  become  a 
drama  of  long-windedness  for  the  present.  Such 
never  ending,  wearisome,  indifferent  jabberers, 
chewing  over  and  over  what  is  already  familiar, 
the  stage  has  never  seen  except  in  the  Ring  de» 
Nibdunffen;  never  was  the  action  dragged 
out  to  such  length ;  or,  to  the  dismay  of  the 
hearers,  expanded  to  such  breadth  through  un- 
essential and  nninteresting  episodes;  never 
was  a  public  and  its  claims  to  artistic  enjoy- 
ment so  recklessly  disregarded  and  kept  upon 
the  rack,  as  here.  Often  have  we  heard  the 
text-book  of  the  NtMungen-Sing  celebrated  as 
a  master- work  of  dramatic  poetry.  But  it  was 
by  those  who  knew  it  only  from  reading  it. 
The  residing  of  a  play  very  often  produces  a 
wholly  different,  even  an  opposite  effect  from 
its  performance  on  the  stage.  Readers  of  the 
Wagner  poeins  might  feel  no  shock  at  many 


faults  in  them,  which  to  the  public,  present  at 
the  representations,  were  intolerable.  One 
who  was  never  weary  of  praising  the  book, 
roust  have  been  of  another  mind  after  attend- 
ing the  performance.  A  judgment  on  the  text 
or  music  for  an  opera  is  only  possible  after  its 
right  to  live  has  been  tested  on  the  stage.  And 
just  as  little  as  from  a  book,  can  an  authorita- 
tive judgment  pass  upon  an  opera  from  a  piano- 
forte arrangement  or  a  score.  Poetry  and  mu- 
sic singly,  each  in  and  for  itself,  may  appear 
excellent,  yet  both  united  fail  of  all  effect. 

The  song  as  such,  the  voice  part,  in  the  Nib- 
elungen Trilogy,  is  likewise  a  monstrosity,  a 
brutal  mockery  of  all  that  the  world  has  hith- 
erto recognized  as  beautiful  and  desirable.  It 
throws  us  back  at  once  three  centuries  into  the 
time  when  the  first  attempts  at  Opera  were 
made.  These  too  consisted  solely  of  recita- 
tives. But  the  singing  voice,  not  enslaved  and 
crushed  by  the  instramentation,  was  at  least 
able  to  predominate:  a  perfected  declamation, 
a  simple  CantH^na^  satisfying  to  the  ear,  a  nat- 
ural and  unconstrained  conduct  of  the  parts, 
was  fven  then  regarded  as  the  composer's  most 
important  task.  And  notwithstanding,  when 
we  read,  in  the  enthusiastic  descriptions  of 
these  performances,  that  an  Italian  pu^  lie  at 
the  end  of  the  10th  century  listened  to  the  Mu- 
iie  Dram  «  (this  designation  also  is  an  old  one) 
of  Cacciui,  Peri  and  Monte verde  in  the  hiirhest 
rapture,  we  can  scarcely  believe  it.  These 
Dramas  per  mu$iea^  sung  in  the  ttUo  rapfn^eien- 
tativo  or  reeitatioo^  certainly  bored  the  hearers 
then,  as  mnch  as  the  Trilogy  has  liored  us  to- 
day; the  reports  of  such  proceedings,  were  just 
as  deceptive,  as  many  which  were  sent  ont  to 
all  the  world  from  Bayreuth ;  and  the  great 
mass  of  the  17th  century,  in  its  opinions  and 
expressions  about  Art,  was  just  aj>  much  terror- 
ized and  tricked  into  a  hypocritical  enthusi- 
asm, as  that  of  the  nineteenth,  while  in  its 
heart  it  certainly  thought  quite  otherwise. 

But  not  only  do  we  see  ourselves  transport- 
ed back  to  these  beginnings  of  dramatic  efforts. 
Wagner's  treatment  of  the  voice  parts  resem- 
bles in  a  fearful  manner  that  of  the  Madrigal- 
ists  of  Orlando  Lassfi's  time.  Then  it  was  the 
practice  to  print  vocal  works  in  several  parts 
under  the  title :  **To  be  sung  or  used  on  in- 
struments." One  could,  for  example,  set  a 
five-part  song  with  8  voice  parts  and  S  instru- 
ments, or  with  one  voice  part  and  four  instni- 
ments,  according  as  the  fitting  voices  or  instru- 
ments were  available.  This  barbaric  manner 
of  song  writing  is  what  Wagner  has  brought 
back  to  us;  for  his  voice  parts  are  in  fact  onlv 
middle  parts,  without  independent  personali- 
ty, only  made  to  fit  as  well  as  may  be  into  the 
thematic  wild  beast  hunt  of  the  orchestra. 
Drop  out  the  part  of  Wotan  altogether,  or  let 
a  bass  trombone  blow  it,  the  effect  will  be  all 
the  same,  and  the  singer  not  be  missed  a  mo- 
ment. 

As  a  further  musical  absurdity  it  mnsf  be 
mentioned,  that  the  ideal  contents  (the  musical 
subject  matter)  of  the  Trilogy  reduces  itself  to 
an  immense  number  of  leading  motives  (Lett- 
mativen),  which  float  up  and  down  and  cross 
one  another  in  the  orchestra,  incessantly,  as  if 
caugh  in  a  process  of  fermentation.  Down  in 
that  ^*  mystical  abyss  "  it\>oils  as  in  a  witches' 
cauldron;  down  there,  in  fact,  you  have  to 
seek  for  the  main  matter;  but  the  attention  is 
continually  drawn  thereby  away  from  the  ac- 
tion and  to  mere  accessories.  And  as  a  furth- 
er consequence  of  this  arrangement,  the  musi- 
cal interest,  to  which  there  is  less  and  less  that 
is  new  offered  as  the  work  goes  on,  and  which 
sees  itself  continually  referred  to  the  same  old 
motivei,  towards  the  end  grows  weaker  and 
weaker  till  it  finally  dies  out.  But  what  musi- 
cal enjoyment  has  a  hearer,  who  cannot  under- 
stand and  follow  the  leading  motives  at  all  t 
If  poetically  the  Odtterddmmerung  is  the  most 
successful  part  of  the  Trilogy,  musically  it  is  the 
weakest  and  most  tiresome,  the  poorest  in  in- 
vention, since  it  is  made  up  almost  exclusively 
of  old  and  long  since  played  out  phrases.  Of 
all  Wagner's  vagaries  this  on  the  field  of  the  Lett- 
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tnotiv  18  the  most  unfortunate;  for  In  no  way 
cotild  he  more  evidently  betray  the  weakness  of 
his  creative  power  to  the  world,  than  through 
thifi  helpless  mania  of  wishing  to  enchain  a 
theatre  public  with  tone-fiffures  which  for  the 
most  part  say  nothing,  ana  which  keep  repeat- 
ing themselves  through  four  long  evenings  t 

Kot  less  pernicious  than  the  musical  are  the 
scenic  innovations, — with  the  ezcention  of  the 
removal  of  the  prompter's  box.  Toe  excessive 
importance  attached  to  decorations,  machinery 
and  effects  of  light,  is  oppressive  and  unartis- 
tic ;  and  the  darkened  auditorium  is  a  worthy 
side-piece  to  the  under-ground  orchestra.  The 
BhnngM  and  WalMre  have  always  made  a  cer- 
tain effect  in  the  Munich  performances;  in 
Bayreuth  by  the  second  evening  the  exhaustion 
and  satiety  were  universal.  Whence  came  it  t 
In  Munich,  during  the  intolerable  length  of 
the  representation,  one  could  at  least  occupy 
himself  with  his  surroundings,  with  his  fellow 
sufferers;  but  in  Bayreuth  every  help  was  cut 
off.  There,  if  one  found  not  a  mild  comforter 
in  sleep,  he  could  only  count  in  despair  the 
bald  pates  which  glimmered  faintly  through  the 
deep  twilight  of  the  auditorium. 

(To  be  Continiied.) 


Bngliih  Opera. 

BT  CHABLSS  K.  8ALAMAN. 
(From  the  London  Mnsloal  Times.) 
(Ooa^nnod  from  Page  03.) 
Bat  for  the  disooarafclng  dlntrust,  and  chilling  in- 
difference to  native  masical  talent,  which,  with  rare 
exceptions,  havo  been  perseveringly  maintained  by 
onr  own  eon  n try  men,  as  well  as  by  foreigners,  and 
of  which  our  illastrions  musical  ancestors,  Lawes, 
Pnrcell,  and  others  have  so  bitterly  end  jostly  com- 
plained, it  is  more  than  p  obable  that,  with  mir  op- 
portunities to  display  their  powers  of  composition, 
our  eminent  maslelans,  who  have  at  all  times  shown 
themselves  eqnal  to  their  Continental  brethren  in 
musical  emdition,  would  have  become  as  conspicuous 
for  excellence  in  music  for  the  stage  as  for  the 
church.  Encourairaraent  Is  essential  to  the  attain- 
ment of  success.  To  aspiring  genius  It  is  as  morn- 
ing dew  to  vegetation ;  without  its  refreshing  influ- 
ence art  droops  and  withers.  It  is  undeniable  that 
a  balefnl  and  unjust  prejudice  against  onr  native 
music  and  musicians  has  been  oftentimes  engen- 
dered and  sustained  by  the  musicians  of  this  coun- 
try themselves.  Instead  of  boldly  asserting  and 
maintaining  for  native  masical  talent  a  fair  claim  lo 
prominence  and  acknowledgment,  they  have,  in  too 
many  instances,  yielded  a  precedence  to  inferior 
foreign  musical  compositions  and  performances,  and 
acknowledged  In  them  a  snper-excellence,  which,  in 
numberless  cases,  has  had  no  real  existence.  Brit- 
ish musicians  have  also  delayed  the  universal  rec- 
ognition of  merit  in  English  music,  and  done  injury 
to  the  cause  of  native  l«ent,  by  their  assumption  of 
foreign  names  and  titles,  in  order,  as  it  would  appear, 
to  conceal  their  nationality.  This  evil,  so  uetri- 
mental  to  our  national  character  as  musicians, 
should  receive  every  possible  discouragement,  and 
the  severest  condemnation.  We  know  that  a  long- 
nurtured  prejudice  against  the  native  musioal  pro- 
ductions of  this  country  exis^ :  If  we  would  remove 
it,  we  must  inspire  confidence  in  others  by  display- 
ing It  ourselves. 

In  the  preceding  chapters  English  Opera  has  been 
viewed  in  its  infancy,  Its  youth,  and  in  Its  progress 
towards  manhood.  It  has  now  to  be  regarded  under 
another  aspect — in  its  approach  to  maturity,  and  In 
its  ripeness. 

However  admirable  and  popular  had  been,  in  their 
day,  Bishr.p*8  Operas,  and  those  of  his  countrymen, 
of  his  own  and  an  earlier  period,  it  began  to  be 
tacitly  admitied,  before  the  first  quarter  of  the  pres- 
ent century  had  been  reached,  that  they  had  grown 
out  of  date,  that  foreign  Operas  hadf  superseded 
them,  and  that,  for  native  Opera  again  to  invite 
with  Buccess  the  nation's  regaro,  it  must  be  present- 
ed under  new  oondiUons,  It  was  acknowledged 
that  modern  English  Opera  must  conform,  more  or 
less,  to  modern  ideas,  and  be  constructed  upon  prin- 
ciples adopted  by  the  municians  of  the  Cfontiuent, 
snd,  moreover,  in  accord  with  the  Increasing  gener- 
al cultivation  of  tlie  musical  art  In  all  countries, 
without  surrendering  such  npecial  qualities  as  might 
be  deemed  essentially  nationaL 

That  British  composers,  with  no  near  prospect  of 


witnessing  the  representation  of  their  Operas,  should 
occupy  themselves  in  tht*ir  composition  was  not  to 
be  expected.  Not  having  in  England,  as  in  France, 
Italy,  and  Germany,  national  theatres — wholly  or 

}>artia11y  supported  by  Government — for  the  p*r- 
bmiance  of  national  Opera,  the  musirians  of  Eng- 
land have  had  to  await  favorable  opportunities  for 
produring  their  dramatic  compositions.  As  none, 
sppesred  in  view  when  the  operatic  reign  of  Henry 
Bishop  was  over,  letritimate  BagUsh  Opera  then 
closed  her  eyes,  and  slumbered. 

In  the  summer  of  1884,  otherwise  musically  mem- 
orable, appeared  the  prospect  of  a  bright  present, 
and  a  britliant  and  hopeful  futuro,  for  native  Op«ra. 
At  this  period  the  new  *'  English  Opera  House,**  in 
the  Strand,  which  had  been  rabuilt  to  r«>laoe  its 
unfortunate  predecessor,  destroyed  bv  nra,  was 
completed.  With  this  consummation  the  hopes  of 
English  musicians  revived.  The  old  English  Opera 
House,  so  called,  had  been  erected  by  the  famous 
Dr.  Samuel  Arnold,  the  composer  of  many  English 
Operas  and  Oratorios,  towards  the  close  of  the  last, 
or  the  commencement  of  ^ho  present  century,  4s  a 
home  for  native  Opera,  and  with  the  design  to  con- 
nect with  it  a  National  School  of  Music  This  de- 
sirable plan  was,  however,  frustrated  by  the  propri- 
etora  of  the  Theatres  Royal,  Drury  Lane  and  Uov- 
ent  Garden,  who  obstinately  opposed  the  grant  of 
the  Lord  Chamberlain's  license.  It  was  subsequent- 
ly obtained,  and  manv  English  Operas,  and  Operas 
in  English,  were  performed  there.  The  proprietor 
of  the  theatre  was  Mr.  S.  J.  Arnold,  the  dramatist, 
a  son  of  the  late  Dr.  Arnold.  Following  the  lauda- 
ble example  of  his  father,«he  desired  to  encourage 
and  uphold  national  Opera  at  his  new  establishment, 
and,  with  the  trumpet  of  faith  and  hope,  he  sum- 
moned the  composers  of  England  to  enter  the  lists 
in  honorable  competition.  The  firat  to  respond  was 
Edward  John  Loder  of  Bath — then  about  twenty- 
three  yeara  of  age.  He  had  been  studying  music  at 
Frankfort  under  Ferdinand  Ries,  and,  returning 
home  towards  the  completion  of  the  new  building, 
received  from  Arnold  a  libretto  of  his  own  writing, 
with  a  commission  to  set  it  to  music.  The  book, 
entitled  "  Nouijahad,"  was  devoid  of  interest,  and 
presented  no  scope  to  the  ambitious  young  aspirant 
for  operatic  fiime  to  introduce  into  hU  Opera  dram- 
atic situations  which  might  suggest  effective  con- 
certed music  The  songrg,  duets,  trios,  and  choruses 
were  charmingly  composed,  and  displayed  consid- 
erable taleat  for  dramatic  music,  but  they  wera  to 
some  extent  independent  of  the  plot,  and,  on  that 
account,  perhaps  of  more  commercial  value  to  the 
publisher,  a  desideratum  too  often  taken  into  con- 
sideration by  English  composers,  to  the  ii\]urv  of 
dramatic  consistency.  The  success  of  "Nourjabad" 
was  so  qualified  as  almost  to  amount  to  a  failure. 
Loder*s  ability  was  acknowledged  by  musicians,  but 
his  Opera  failed  to  attract  the  public  After  sever- 
al performances,  to  audiences  which  "  graw  small 
by  decrees  and  beautifully  less,**  to  the  evident  dis- 
comfiture of  the  establishment's  treasury,  the  piece 
was  withdrawn.  Despite  the  non-sucoess  of  Loder's 
firet  OperA,  it  opened  a  new  field  of  operation  for  the 
dramatic  oomposera  of  Great  Britain.  "Nonrjahad" 
was  followed,  in  1885,  by  Loder's  *'  Dies  of  Death." 
His  "  Francis  I,"  is  an  Opera  made  up  of  independ- 
ent, unconnected  songs,  duets,  and  trios,  which  the 
ooniposer  had  supplied  to  D'Almaine  and  Ca,  by 
contract^  and  which  had  already  been  published.  It 
met  with  no  success. 

"The  Night  Dancers,"  Loder's  best  and  most 
charmiuff  Opera,  was  successful  at  the  Princess's 
Thc«trein  1846,  and  again  in  1860;  and  on  its  re- 
vival at  Cevent  Garden,  under  the  Pyne  and  Har- 
rison management,  in  1860.  '*  Raymond  and  Ag- 
nes "  (1858)  is  another  Opera  of  considerable  merit, 
which  It  Is  hoped  may,  at  no  distant  period,  be  re- 
suscitated. But  for  his  erratic  life,  and  his  Inatten- 
tion to  profesrional  engagements,  Edward  Loder 
would,  no  doubt,  have  made  a  more  impressive 
and  enduring  mark  upon  the  history  of  English 
music 

Wo  now  come  to  a  very  distinguished  name,  that 
of  John  Bamett,  who  Is  remarkable  as  being  the 
4r8t  British  musician  who  composed  an  English 
Opera  constructed  upon  modern  principles.  He 
was  born  at  Bedford,  tn  1802.  His  musical  disposi- 
tion was  manifested  almost  in  infancy.  When  a 
boy,  be  attained  celebrity  as  a  theatrical  contralto 
singer.  He  was  soon  befire  the  public  as  a  com- 
poser of  songs,  many  of  which  became  rapidly  pop- 
ular. Barnett  was  suooessfnl  in  his  first  essay  at 
dramatic  musiv  in  1825,  and,  in  consequence,  he  re- 
ceived a  commission  to  compose  *'  The  Carnival  of 
Naples,**  for  Covent  Garden  Theatre,  in  1880.  A 
small  comic  Opera,  written  by  Buckstone  for  Mrs. 


ritzwilliam,  called  the  "  Pet  of  the  Petticoats,"  crnn- 
po«ed  by  BarneU  for  Sadler's  Wells  Theatre,  in 
18H2.  attracted  to  that  oat  of-ths-way  establishment 
all  the  professional  and  non^profossional  world  of 
harmony,  to  hear  music  then  novel  in  chnractcr, 
and  charmini;  as  it  was  novel.  At  the  argent  re- 
quest  of  Brahsm,  BarnHtt  set  to  raasin.  an  operatic 
arraugement  of  the  fine  old  comedy,  *'  A  Bold 
Stroke  for  a  Wife."  Throuflrh  no  defect  In  the  mu- 
sic, but  becauiie  the  piece  was  ill  salted  to  musical 
pur|Hises,  It  failed  on  it^  first  appearance.  The  com- 
poMr  had  no  time  for  the  oomposltioa  of  an  Over. 
tare,  and  borrowed  for  the  eoeasioa  Weber's  bril- 
liant Overture,  **  The  Ruler  of  the  Spirit^*  them 
comparatively  unknown.  The  eriUcs  were  severe 
upon  the  Opera,  and  the  l*<Mt/ pronouaeed  the  Over- 
ture to  be  the  "  woret  part "  of  it.  Havlag,  by  dil- 
igent study,  patient  perseverance,  and  practice  ae- 
qalred  consioerable  experience  In  the  technical  ar- 
rauflrement  of  dramatic  music  Baraett,  with  ardent 
ambitioa.  and  high  aims,  awaited  his  opportunity  to 
exhibit  the  results  of  his  ripened  powers  la  the  com- 
position of  an  Opera  of  arrester  pretonMons  thsa  he 
had  as  yet  attempted.  The  opportuaity  was  forth- 
oemlng  In  1814. 
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It  had  been  arrani^  by  Arnold  that  Loder's 
Nouijahad  **  should  be  immedistely  succeeded  by 
an  Opera  by  John  Thompson,  of  Edinburgh,  called 
"  Hermann ;  or,  the  Broken  Spear,"  the  parts  of 
which  were  already  copied ;  bat.  throairh  the  irra- 
slstlbte  Infiuence  of  Henry  Phillipps,  Arnold  con- 
sented to  lay  it  aside  for  John  Barnett*s  "  Mouataia 
Sylph,"  which  was  la  process  of  completion,  and  in 
which  Phillips  desired  to  Mug.  This  chsrming  Op- 
era, the  pr^iduction  of  which  marks  an  epoch  in  the 
lyric  history  of  England,  had,  in  its  inception,  as- 
sumed the  miniatura  proportions  of  an  Operetta,  tt 
was  founded  upon  the  subject  of  the  Ballet.  "  La 
Sylphlde,"  which  was  raadered  famoas,  first  in 
Paris,  and  afterwards  in  London,  by  the  exquisite 
dancing  of  Mdlle.  Taglionl.  With  the  growing  ex- 
pectations of  the  oomposer,  and  the  prospect  of  its 
early  appearance  on  the  stage»  the  work  increased 
in  dimensions  aad  importance,  aad  the  Operetta  be- 
came an  Opera.  The  Overtura,  which  has  staoe 
been  entirely  re-written,  was  oompleted  oaly  two 
days  befora  Its  performance  The  Opera,  ably  sup- 
ported by  Miss  Romer  as  the  Sylph,  Wilson,  the 
Scotch  tenor,  as  Donald,  and  Henry  Phillips  as 
the  WIsard,  gained  an  immense  suecess.  The 
several  scenes  In  which  the  dramatic  interest  of  the 
plot  Is  developed  are  enriched  by  characterlstlo  and 
effective  mudc;  and  In  like  manner  is  the  eatira 
action  of  the  Opera  supported.  Macfarrea  describes 
the  *'  Mountain  Sylph  "  as  "  an  Opera  la  the  modem 
form,  in  which  the  music  throughout  iltastrates  the 
action ;  In  which  an  exteasive  technical  design  em- 
bodies a  oontinuous  dramatie  expressloa."  The 
name  of  the  oomposer,  already  dlstiaguished  as  oae 
of  England's  most  able  musicians,  was  rendered  yet 
more  renowned  by  the  successful  production  of  this, 
his  first  important  Opera.  The  hundredth  night  of 
Its  performance  w«s  celebrated  by  a  grand  banquet, 
given  by  the  manager  to  the  composer,  aathor, 
singers,  and  all  the  other  principal  persoas  who 
were  engaged  In  Its  representatlea.  Baraett*s  Ger- 
man prMlivities,  aad  the  infiuence  which  the  dra- 
matic music  of  Beethoven,  Mosart,  Weber,  aad 
Spohr  had  exercised  upon  his  inuiginatloa,  are 
eleariy  disoernible  in  the  eeastruotlen  oif  this  Opera, 
the  arrangement  of  its  concerted  vocal  music,  and 
his  rich  instrumental  soerc  la  availing  himself  of 
the  experiences  of  the  great  foreign  masters  of  his 
own  time,  as  well  as  those  of  aa  earlier  period,  Bar- 
nett manifested  a  true  oompreheasiou  of  his  voca- 
tion, while  he  exhibited  a  firm  raliaace  on  his  owa 
genius  by  adheriag  to  a  speciality  of  style,  as  trans- 
parent la  his  new,  as  it  had  beea  in  his  earlier  eom- 
positions. 

**  Fair  Rosamund  "  was  Barnett's  next  great  Op- 
era, and  it  was  also  the  firat  English  Opera  upon  an 
English  historical  subject.  It  was  composed  in 
1885,  aad  prodaeed  at  Drury  Lane  Theatre,  under 
Bnan*s  management  in  1887.  It  had  a  run  of  fifty 
nights.  Maay  eaases  combined  to  deprive  this  able 
work  of  the  complete  success  which  its  high  m«)rits 
should  have  secured.  The  composer,  by  skilfully 
Interweaving  with  his  o%n  original  music  melodies 
and  snatches  of  melody  of  the  Old  English  national 
type,  as  in  his  *'  Mountaia  Sylph  **  he  had  combined 
ancient  Scotch  tunes — ^the  scene  of  that  Opera  being 
laid  among  the  Highlands  of  Scotland — ^had  aimed 
at  imparttag  a  natloaal  tone  to  his  national  subjects. 
This  inteation  was,  In  "  Pair  Rosamund,"  not  justly 
apprehended.  A  Ballet,  of  nearly  an  hour's  dura- 
tion, introduced  by  the  despotic  will  of  Buna,  for 
the  sole  purpose,  as  it  appeared,  of  engaging  the 
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ierrlees  of  a  nameroiw  and  experiKive  eorp»  de  haU 
Ul,  wearied  the  andtenoe.  The  nischtiv  encore  of  a 
M adrisral,  composed  in  ImUation  of  the  muflic  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  prored  that,  while  the  exceltenc'e 
of  the  eom position  waa  apprecinted,  the  national 
love  for  the  English  part-music  of  olden  limes  had 
not  died  oat.  Barnea  produced  his  *'  Farinelli  "  at 
Dmrj  Lane  Theatre  in  1889.  The  hero  of  the  Op- 
era, who  was  br>rn  in  1702.  and  died  in  1782,  was 
the  most  renowned  nuiie  topr^no  singer  of  his  time. 
Bv  an  apparently  stransre  inconsistency,  the  part  of 
"  Farinelli  **  was  triven  to  Henry  Phillips,  the  then 
beat  ftaWftMM.  A  quarrel  between  Bnnn  and  Phil- 
ips occasioned  the  retirement  of  the  latter  from  the 
theatrical  establishment,  and  the  representarion  of 
'*  Farinelli "  was  enlnist««d  to  Michael  Balfe,  compo- 
ser,  rinflper,  and  lyric  actor.  By  an  nnarconntaole 
fit  of  nervoiiftneea  and  over-anxi«»ty  to  succeed,  he 
broke  d'*wn  on  the  first  nii;ht  of  his  appearance.  It 
was,  neveriheless.  performed  fifty  or  sixty  times. 
Barnett's  last  Opera,  "  Kathleen.**  has  never  been 
performed,  althouKh  it  was  rehearsed  for  perform- 
ance at  the  St.  James's  Theatre,  of  which  its  com- 
poser waa  for  a  short  period  the  proprietor.  Bar- 
nett,  from  some  unexplained  cause,  withdrew  from 
the  perilous  position  of  theatrical  manaicer  a  wit^r. 
althouirh  a  poorer  men.  having:  lost  the  savinfi^  of 
many  years  of  uni emitting:  profesMonal  labor.  At 
the  same  time,  retlrins:  altofi^ther  froii  the  metro|>. 
oils,  he  established  himself  as  a  provincial  teacher 
of  sin^nflf  at  Cheltenham.  Success  having  crowned 
his  many  years  of  perseverinf:  industry  in  his  vo- 
cation, the  now  venerable  c«>mpoeer  and  esteemed 
musician  i«,  at  the  aire  of  seventy  .five  yeara,  enjoy- 
iniT  his  otinm  eum  iMffnit«4§^  yet  not  wholly  unem- 
ployed, at  his  charminfl^  country  residence  near 
Chelti-nham.  For  many  yesrs  Barnett  has  pre- 
served a  kind  of  sullen  musical  silence.  That  his 
Operas  should  have  been  overlooked  by  those  who 
have  professed  to  nphold  Enfl:lii«h  Opera  must 
sei'm  as  nnaccouatable  to  his  eonntrynien  and  to 
stranflfers  as  it  is  discreditable  to  us  ae  a  musical 
nation. 

Georsre  Alexander  Macfarren  has  perhaps  done 
more  than  any  other  compoeer  to  sustain  the  native 
Opera  of  Engiand.  He  is  not  only  an  Enirlioh 
composer,  but  a  composer  of  English  muHic  This 
is  evidenced  by  his  selection  of  subjects  for  some  «»f 
his  moat  important  works:  "(  harles  11."  (1849), 
"Fob'n  Hood'' (I860),  *<  She  Stoops  to  Conquer" 
(1864),  "Helvellyn"  (1866),  '*  May  Pay,"  and 
"Christmas."  In  the  four  Operas  and  two  Canta- 
tas above  named,  Macfarren  has  Driven  to  his  mnsic 
a  'oe<i1  colorinff,  so  to  apeak,  sngii^pative  of  the  Old 
Fnglisb  national  assaeiatlons  he  has  desired  to  re- 
vive. The  sports  and  pastimes  of  the  middle  afires 
in  England,  which  the  comp<iaer  has  dramatically 
introduced  to  the  accompaniment  of  characteristic' 
rouaic  in  imitation  of  the  ancient  nati«»na1  festive 
dance-tunes  of  the  period,  have  powerful!}'  assisted 
to  impress  a  special  English  character  upon  his 
national  Operas.  Maefarren's  intim  te  acquaintance 
with  every  style  of  mucic  of  every  country  and 
period,  hia  practical  experience  in  every  depart- 
ment of  the  mnsieal^art,  and  moreover  his  profuund 
knowledge  of  all  that  relates  to  the  national  music 
of  Great  Britain  and.  Ireland,  have  specially  quali- 
fied this  aco(»mpliahed  Entrlish  rousioiHU  to  possess 
the  musical  belt  of  England  as  champion  of  her 
music  and  aa  the  nnlinchiBg  maintainer  af  its 
righta. 

Macfarren  was  born  in  London  in  1818.  and  re- 
ceived his  musical  training  at  the  Royal  Academy 
of  Music,  of  which  he  is  now  the  honored  Principal. 
He  was  first  bronirht  to  public  notice  as  a  dramatic 
O(»mpoaer  in  1888,  by  the  production  of  his  "Devil's 
Opera."  His  next  Opera,  "  Don  Quixote,"  performed 
under  the  management  of  Bimn  at  Drury  Lane 
Theatre  in  1846,  exhibited  even  higher  musical  and 
dramatic  qualities  than  its  predecessor,  but,  strange 
to  relate,  it  did  not  obtain  an  eqnal  popularity.  An 
eminent  muKical  critic,  referring  to  the  production 
of  Macfarren'a '* Charles  II.,"  remarks:  *'This  was 
his-firnt  genuine  English  Opera,  or,  mora  strictly 
speaking,  his  first  Opera  built  upon  an  English  sub- 
ject, and  thus  admitting  a  certain  approximation  to 
the  English  style  of  melody.  That  style,  it  must  be 
understood,  was  ea^entially  the  old  style ;  the  inflo- 
ence  of  foreign  dramatic  music,  German,  French, 
and  Italian,  upon  our  composers,  during  n  h>ng  se- 
ries of  years,  having  almost  totally  annihilated  the 
legitimate  English  i^chcol  which  Bishop  had  been 
the  last  to  enrich,  and  the  first  in  his  '  Aladdin  *  to 
reptidiate,  *  Charles  II.'  was  a  successful  exemplifi- 
cation of  how  much  could  be  effected  by  the  aid  of 
this  UMtioi  al  element,  without  in  any  way  compro- 
mising the  higher  t-etiulsites  of  ftperatio  forms."    It 


must  he  admitted  that  there  exists  no  recoeniwl 
modern  Enfirli^h  school  of  mn^ic,  snd  that  neither 
is  there  any  modern  foreisrn  school  wo-thy  of  ad- 
miration or  adoption.  No  comno»er  of  any  preten- 
sion t^  eminence  in  snv  country  Is  now  a-dnys  the 
follower  of  any  particular  school  of  mnsic.  He 
works  now  Independently  of  all  schools — he  follows 
only  the  instinct^  of  his  nstnre.  and  the  natural 
bent  of  hi«  flrenlns.  Conventionsllsm  in  music  has 
hnrst  ite  bonds.  Music  has  become  cosmopolitan. 
Nevertheless,  by  a  moderate  adherence  to  the  ^tvle 
ofonr  national' Ensrlish  music,  founded  oricrlnally, 
no  doubt,  upon  the  tone,  accent,  and  rhythm  of  our 
fan?naire.  and  hr  oci^Qionsl  reference  to  the  ac- 
knowledsred  Old  Enirlish  itehnol  of  music,  a  distinc- 
tive, special  character  mav  he  given  to  onr  native 
compositions,  when  desirsMe,  which  mav  fairlv 
claim  to  he  erennine  En?Ui>h  mnsic.  AUhoosrh  it 
may  he  sensibly  affected  bv  a  variety  of  influences, 
ita  national  character  may  be  thus  not  only  pre- 
served, but  strenirthened. 

TJie  English  laneuanre  is  an  as;srT*eQ:ate  of  many 
foreign  lansrusees,  in  connection  with  the  aborigi- 
nal. " There  is,  perhaps,"  savs  Max  Mdller,  "no 
laneruaee  so  fnll  of  words  evidently  derived  from 
the  most  distant  sounds,  as  Enirlish.  Every  conn- 
try  of  the  sriobe  seems  to  have  hronsrht  some  of  its 
verbal  manufactures  to  the  intellectual  market  of 
Enarland.  Latin.  Greek.  Hebrew,  Celtic,  Saxon, 
Danish.  French.  Spsni^h,  Italian.  German — nav, 
even  Hindustani,  Malsv,  snd  Chinese  words,  lie 
mixed  tr«ether  in  the  EncrUsh  lam^nssr"."  It  i«  not 
the  less  Ensriish  on  that  account  Onr  1ani;uasre  i« 
enriched  by  the  comhinatfon.  In  like  manner  our 
music,  not  beins:  a  servile  imitation  of  any  particu- 
lar style,  but.  on  the  contrsrv.  an  amalgamation  of 
all  stvles.  may  clsim  the  wide  privilege  of  our  lan- 
gnaee.  and  be  neverth^jless  essentially  English.  The 
thousrhtful  musician  of  every  country,  bee-lik«. 
should  extract  musical  honey  from  the  exotics  of 
foreisrn  lands,  as  well  as  from  his  native  fruits  and 
flowers.  Thus  he  may  form  a  style  of  his  own ; 
and.  avoidinsr  mannerism,  impress'  an  unmistakable 
individuality  upon  his  works,  ss  Gouuod,  Meyer- 
beer, Ginck,  and  others  hsve  done. 

Macfarren's  charminer  Opera,  *•  Helvellyn,"  offers 
a  perfect  and  practiiral  illustration  of  the  foresroing 
reflections.  It  is  an  Opera  of  the  highest  rank, 
which  hss  too  lone  been  permitted  to  "  waste  ita 
sweetness  on  the  desert  sir,"  Thi«  ei'nial  work,  as 
elegantly  melodious  as  it  is  musically  and  dramati- 
cally  classical,  emlHKiies  with  a  lanre  amount  of 
passionately  effSpctive  music,  an  undercurrent  of 
pure  Enflflish  tune  which  imparts  a  national  tone  to 
its  scene  and  subject.  Limited  space  precludes  the 
possibility  of  ent44ring  minutely  into  the  merita  of 
Macfarren's  other  Operas — which  can  only  be  brief- 
ly mentioned.  The  f  diowing  are  amongst  the 
more  important:  "Robin  Hood"  (1860);  "The 
Sleeper  Awakened."  This  Opera,  composed  under 
promise  of  performance,  which,  however,  did  not 
take  place,  was  produced  as  a  Serer.atji,  in  1860.  at 
the  National  Concerta,  held  at  Her  Msjesty's  Thea 
tre.  Maefarren's  smaller  and  esrller  dramatic 
pieces  are.  "The  Maid  of  Switaeriand"  (18S2): 
"  Genevieve  "  (1884) :  "  I  and  my  Double  '*  (188«) ; 
"  The  Old  Oak-tree  "  (1886V-tlie  three  latter  Oper- 
as were  represented  at  the  Ensrlish  Opera  House — 
"  Love  amone  the  Raises  "  (1889),  at  the  St.  James's 
Theatre ;  "  Agnes  Bemaner."  at  Co  vent  Garden 
Theatre  (1889) ;  "  Emblematical  Tribute,"  a  Masque 
for  Her  Majesty  Qneen  Vict<»ria'a  Wedding,  at  Dru- 
ry Lane  Theatre ;  and  "  Freya*8  Gift,"  a  Masque  for 
the  Prince  of  Wales's  Wedding,  at  Covent  Garden 
Theatre. 

William  Stemdsle  Bennett  was  not  a  composer  of 
Operas.  It  is  said  that  Geonre  Llnley  olfered  to 
writ*  a  libretto  for  him.  "  But  I  must  have  no 
drinking  chorus,"  said  Bennett.  He  received  the 
book,  which  beffan  thus :  "  Act  I.  Scene  I.  Sold- 
iers discovered  singing  and  drinking."  The  com- 
poser read  no  further,  and  closed  the  book.  Only 
some  of  the  most  prominent  workers  in  the  domain 
of  English  Opera  nave  been  mentioned  In  the  fore- 
go! ni:  aconnt  of  Its  hiat4>ry.  In  the  next,  and  con- 
cluding chapter,  other  British  Opera-eompoeera  and 
their  productions  will  l)e  noticed. 

ITo  be  Oontimied.] 


Handel  Feftival  at  the  Cryital 
Palaoa 

(From  tile  London  Timea.) 

The  Handel  Festival  bovan  yeaterday  afternoon 
at  the  Crystal  Palace  with,  according  to  custom, 
Tkt  Meanah.    There  waa  an  enormoos  audience- 


more  nnmerous,  it  Is  statetl,  than  that  of  1874,  on 
the  same  occasion.  At  two  o'clock  precii*ely  Sir 
Michael  Costa  wss  at  his  post,  and  the  first  chonls 
rom  the  orchestra  ipave  fair  promise  of  what  kind 
of  p«*rformance  was  to  be  expected.  The  prelude, 
which  would  seem  to  have  little  or  nothing  in  com- 
mon with  that  which  comes  after,  is  a  maat«rpi**oe 
all  the  same.  So  vast  a  i>ody  of  striuifed  instrn- 
ments  as  we  are  used  tf>  at  the  Handel  Festival  is 
calculated  to  give  real  sign!ficance  to  the  fhsral 
movement,  and  to  satisfy  those  not  placed  so  fkr  oil 
as  to  dis-enable  them  from  following  ita  develop- 
ment with  interest  The  appealiuflr  recitative, 
"  Comfort  ye,  my  people."  quite  in  amithAr  strain, 
and  its  joyous  sequel,  "  Every  valley  shall  be  exalt- 
ed,"  were  iriven  by  Mr.  Oumnoin^  with  si>  much 
eenuine  artistic  feelin?  th^  we  were  sorry  to  see 
n.ithinsf  else  set  down  for  him  in  this  or  the  other 
two  programmes  of  the  Festival.  As  the  overture 
had  already  displayed  the  qualities  of  the  instru- 
mental force,  so  did  the  bright  and  vigorous  chorus, 
"  And  the  glory  of  the  Li»rd  shall  be  revealed,"  set 
forth  the  strenii^h  and  excellent  training  of  the  host 
of  singers,  men  and  women,  summoned  from  all 
parts  of  the  country  to  take  an  active  part  in  this 
periodical  tribute  to  the  srenius  of  Handel.  What 
waa  here  promised,  it  may  be  atated  without  furth- 
er preamble,  waa  carried  out  to  the  end.  "  For  un- 
to us  a  child  is  born  "  was,  as  it  seldom  fails  to  be, 
a  oouiipionous  featnre ;  and  side  by  side  with  this 
may  be  nsmed  "  His  yoke  is  easy."  which  brought 
the*  first  section  of  the  orat.orio  effectively  to  a  clr>se. 
In  the  ensuing  part,  which  treats  of  the  "  Passion  " 
of  the  Redeemer,  and  c-ontains  aome  of  the  noblest 
of  Hsnders  choral  pieces,  the  superb  series  beitin- 
ninir  with  "  Behold  the  Lamb  of  God,"  continued, 
after  the  temiMirary  interruption  of  the  contralto 
air,  "  He  was  despised  and  rejected  of  men."  by 
*•  Surely  He  hath  borne  our  griefs,"  and  endin»j 
with  "  And  the  Lord  hath  laid  on  Him  the  iniquity 
of  us  all "  (set,  like  other  passat^  to  the  text  of  Isa- 
iah), was  in  every  sense  i*emarkable.  The  aolemn 
theme  of  the  fugue,  "  And  with  His  atripes  we  are 
healed  "  (so  like  one  in  the  RequUm  of  Mozart),  was 
given  out  and  answered  with  a  steadiness,  and  the 
wonderfully  animated  "  All  we  like  sheep  have 
i;one  astrsy  " — arraij2n<*<l  by  some  of  Handel's  crit- 
ics as  nndiirnified  (I) — with  a  precision  and  marked 
accent  which  only  such  a  conductor  as  Sir  Michael 
Costa  could  have  any*  chance  of  obtaining  fi*om  a 
body  of  executants,  vocal  and  instrufnental,  count- 
ins:  in  thoussnds.  Equally  imposing  was  "  He 
trusted  in  God  that  He  would  deliver  Him  " — anoth- 
er majestic  fugue,  in  which  may  be  detected,  if  snch 
a  thing  can  pi)8sibly  be  in  iniisic.  a  certain  expres- 
sion of  irony.  About  "  Lift  up  your  heads,'*  with 
its  continually  reiterated  query,  "  Who  w  the  King 
of  Glory  ?"  (as  Handel  quaintly  accentuates  it),  and 
of  the  ma«:nificent  "  Hallelujah  I"  it  is  enough  to 
aay  that  both  were  irreproachably  delivered  from 
first  to  last.  To  have  done  with  the  choruses, 
which  at  no  previous  Handel  Festival  have  been 
sunt;  with  more  level  excellence,  we  may  ctmdude 
by  sayinar  that  ".Worthy  is  the  Lamb,"  with  its  glo- 
rious sequel,  "  Amen  I  **■ — which  perhsps  more  than 
any  other  choral  piece  in  existence  conveys  the  idea 
of  a  multitude  simultaneously  employed  in  the  act 
of  thankss^iving  and  praise -«waa  a  glorious  climax 
to  the  whole. 

The  solo  singers,  in  addition  to  Mr.  Cnmminflrs, 
who  ha«  been  mentioned,  were  Mdlle.  Albani,  Mca- 
damea  Edith  Wynne  and  Patev,  Herr  Henachel, 
Mesara.  Santley  and  Vernon  Bigby.  Mdlle.  Albani, 
who,  more  than  once  at  our  country  feativals,  has 
shown  her  proficiency  in  Handel,  gave  further  evi- 
dence of  this  b3*  her  singing  on  the  present  occa- 
sion. "  Rejoice  greatly  "  and  "  How  beautiful  are 
the  feet"  are  airs  of  a  wi<lely  different  character; 
but  both  bad  been  studied  with  earnestness,  and  in 
both  the  gifted  lady  was  eminently  auccesaful.  In 
"0>me  unto  Him"  Mdlle.  Albani  had  to  follow  that 
experienced  Handelian  singer.  Mdine  Patey,  whose 
first  verse,  "  He  shall  feed  His  flock,"  created  a  deep 
impression.  The  two  singers  were  well  matched— 
which  is payinga deserved  compliment  to  each  of 
them.  Mdme.  raiey  had  much  more  set  down  for 
her,  and.  among  other  things,  the  pathetic  air.  "He 
was  despised ; "  and  with  what  genuine  expression 
she  gave  it  our  musical  readers  need  scarcely  be 
informed.  The  Passion  music,  beginning  with  "All 
they  that  see  Him  **  and  ending  with  "  But  Thoa 
dhlat  bot  leave  His  soul  in  hell,*^  together  with  the 
trying  air,  "  Thou  shalt  break  them  with  a  rod  of 
iron,"  was  aaslgned  to  Mr.  Vernon  Rigby,  who  haa 
rarely  sung  better  or  entered  with  more  spirit  into 
his  work.  Mr.  Santley  gave  "  Why  do  the  nations 
so  furiously  rage  togetlwr  t "  and    "  The  ferauipet 
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shall  aniind  **  (trampet  Mligah^  Mr.  T.  Harper)  as 
only  Mr.  Santley  can.  The  other  bass  music,  in- 
cludinfl:  "The  pipople  that  walked  in  darkness/'  fell 
to  the  share  of  that  intellifi^nt  artist.  Herr  Hen- 
sehel,  and— laat»  not  leaitt— Mdm^.  Edith  Wynne 
undertook  the  soprano  music  in  the  third  part  of 
the  oratorio,  loclodin«:  that  most  devotional  of  all 
sonics, ''  I  know  that  my  R(*deemer  liveth,"  to  which 
she  imparted  the  true  feelln^p.  Sir  Michael  Costa 
conducted  with  all  his  wonted  energry,  and  Mr.  WiU 
lin|(  presided  with  ability  at  the  organ.  ' 

The  second  day  of  the  festival,  the  proji^ramme  of 
which,  accordiofl:  to  custom,  consisted  of  a  miseel- 
laneoua  series  of  pieces,  sacred  and  sucular-  -the 
sacred,  as  it  niiirht  have  been  expected,  prepfin'ierat- 
ioff — was,  so  far  as  the  aUendnnce  was  concerned, 
ev«*n  more  soccesnful  than  that  nf  1874.     Nearly 
7.000  non-subscribers,  addnl  to  between  13,000  and 
14,000  holders  of  season  tickets,  brought  the  num- 
ber of  visitfirs  up  t4)  a  total  of  20,848.     That  the  ex- 
tremelv  favorable  weather  had   somethinji^  to  do 
with  this  cannot  be  doubted :  but  at  the  same  time 
it  muH  be  admitted  that  the  selection  was  unusually 
varied  and  interestinjOf.    The  openinji:  piece  wss  the 
overture  to  the  Oeeanonal  Oraiario,  which,  sonorous 
and  brilliant  enonsrh  as  it  stands  in  the  original 
score,  is  made  trebly  so  by  the  orchestral  adjuncts 
deemed  requisite  on  tifese  special  occa-tions,  and 
supplied  with  the  utmost  skill  by  Sir  Micha«l  Gos- 
ta,      A  more  effective  performance  could  hardly 
have  been  desired ;  and  the  spirit-stirring  march 
which  forms  its  climax  was  unanimously  encored. 
The  overture  was  followed  by  "  The  Kini  shall  re- 
joice,"  perhaps  the  s:rand<'St  of  the  fr>ur  Anthems 
written  for  the  Coronation  of  Georjfe  II,  and  Queen 
Caroline  (October,  1787V    The  imposing  introduc- 
tory chorus,  and  the  final  "  Hallelujah."  a  fugue  on 
tw«*  themes,  which,  though  comparatively  brief,  is 
in  Handers  finest  manner,   were   both   Kiven   with 
admirable  precision.      There  were  other    choral 
piepes  in  the  first  section  of  the  proerramme  not 
merely  noticeable  on  their  own  account,  bat  be- 
cause of  the  admirable  manner  in  which  they  were 
executed  by  the  vast  company  of  singers  under  Sir 
Mfchael  Cneta*s  direction.     Among  these  may  be 
named  **  Sing.  O  ye  heavens,"  from  the  too  unfa- 
miliar   oratorio,    BeUhnxMor,    compn(«ing    another 
"  Halleluiah'*  (in  the  fugal  style),  which,  though  al- 
so brief,  IS  in  the  most  original  style  of  the  com|«o- 
ser— as  the  curious  second  interval  of  the  second 
theme,  added  to  the  inacffnions  development  of  the 
whole,   suffices  to  show.     Al>oot  the  magnificent 
hymn  of  glorification,  "  Let  their  celeetial  concerts 
all  unite,'*  one  of  the  frraudest  passages  in  8am»(m 
— an  oratorio  which  Handel  is  said  to  have  placed 
even  before  the  Mesnah,  Its  immediate  predecessor, 
we  need  only  state  that  never  in  our  remembrance 
has  it  been  more  superbly  rendered.     Here,  again, 
we  have  a  multitude  In  praise,  and  Handel  idling 
ezpreMion    to    the    universal  enthusiasm    with  a 
power  in  which  he  has  never  found  an  equal.     We 
scarcely  know  whether  most  to  admire,  in    this 
'  chorus,  the    simplicity  of  its  construction   or   its 
amaxtng  power.       "Glory  to  God,"  from  /osA«m, 
with  its  ptiwerfully  impressive  second  part-^"  The 
nations  tremble  " — was  also  a  conspicuous  feature  in 
the  first  part  of   the    programme.      Among    the 
striking  choral  displays  of  the  second  was^Gnlatea, 
dry  thy  tears."  fri>ra  the  most  touching  and  graceful 
of  musical  pastorals.    •*  Tyrants  now  no  more."  from 
ffercfUfB,  a  seculsr  oratorio,  which  Mr.  Henry  Les- 
lie,  following  the  precedent  set  by  Herr  Joachim 
in  Berlin,  has  been  endeavoring  to  resuscitate,  and 
"The  dead  shall  live,"  from  t^e  Ode  to  8L   CteUia, 
equally  call  for  mention.    The  peroration  to  the 
chorus  from  HercuUt,  "  Horrid  forms  of  monstrous 
birth,"  with   it«  mysterious  si^uel,  "The  world's 
avenger  Is  no  more,"  forms  one  of  those  character- 
istic and  impressive  episodes  of  which  Handel  has 
given  so  many  remarkable  examples.    We  have  onlv 
to  add  that  all  the  choruses  thus    enumerated, 
besides  others,  to  comment  upon  which  in  succession 
would  be  superfluous,  were  rendered  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  to  susUin  the  well-earned  credit  of  the  Han- 
del  Festival  singers ;  and  that  almost  in  each  par- 
ticular they  were  thoroughly  appreciated. 

Among  the  other  orchestral  excerpts  were  the 
overture  to  AlhaUah^which  it  would  be  both  inter- 
esting  and  instructive  to  compare  with  that  of 
Mendelssohn — and  marches  from  Jonhna  and  Judtu 
Jtforca^ceiM— each  of  short  duration,  but  each  more 
or  less  impomng.  One  of  the  most  important 
instrumental  performances  of  the  day,  however,  was 
that  of  the  grand  concerto  In  B  flat,  for  organ  with 
orchestral  accompaniments,  the  solo  part  in  which 
was  given  in  masterly  style,  with  fonftlesa  mechao- 1 


ism  and  genuine  expression,  by  Mr.  W.  T.  Best,  of 
Liverpool,  an  art.ist  who  has  long  deservedly  ranked 
among  the  leading  orsranists  of  Europe.  If  r.  Best, 
who,  in  playing  Handel,  knows  how  to  employ  the 
modern  resources  at  his  command  so  as  not  in  any 
way  to  interfere  with  the  design  of  the  piece  or  the 
character  of  the  music,  was  never  more  successful 
than  on  this  occasion.  In  the  first  ait^gro  he  intro- 
duced a  eadetUM  of  his  own,  chiefly  eonstructed  upon 
the  theme  of  the  sncceeding  movement,  ahd  here  he 
displayed  to  the  fiill  his  remarkable  executive  power. 
The  applause  that  followed  was  not  less  unanimous 
than  well  deserved. 

The  solo  singers  were  Mesdames  AdeKna  Patti, 
Lemmen^Sherrinflrton  and  Pakey,  Signor  Foli, 
Messrs.  Vernon  Rigby,  Edward  Lloyd,  and  Santley, 
to  all  of  whom  some  faroilisr  pieces  were  assisrned. 
Mdine.  Patti.  who  received  a  most  cordial  flrreeting, 
showed  her  appreciation  of  the  compliment  bv  sins;- 
ins:  both  the  airs  set  down  for  her  to  absolute  per 
fection.  The  first  of  these  was  "  Let  the  bright 
Seraphim,"  from  Samnon  (trumpet  Mliffnto,  Mr.  T. 
Harper);  the  second  was  "From  mighty  Kings" 
{Jtiiu  Maeeahmfu),  Each  was  followed  by  loud 
and  continued  applause,  which  in  the  last  instance 
was  so  prolonged  that,  at  a  signal  from  Sir  Michael 
Costa,  Mdme.  Patti  came  bsck  to  the  orchestra  and 
repeated  the  whole.  Another  marked  success  was 
achieved  by  Mr.  Lloyd  with  "  Love  in  her  eyes  sits 
playing**  (licMaiMf  OalaUa\  which  evoked  unani- 
mous and  well-merite«l  applause ;  another  by  Mr. 
Vernon  Rlarby,  in  "  Call  forth  thy  powers  "  {J>tda»); 
snother  by  Mdme.  Patey,  with  "  In  the  battle  fame 
pnrsning"  (from  DaWoA),  accompanied  on  the  or- 
gan bv  Mr.  Willing;  and  another  by  Mr.  Santley, 
in  "  Nasce  al  bosco"  (from  the  Italian  opera  ATno). 
Mdme.  Sherrington  sang  "  Heart,  thou  seat  of  soft 
deliorht"  (i4«M>,  with  the  most  refined  taste;  Mr. 
Santley,  as  mlirht  have  l>een  expected,  Kive  appro- 
priate devotional  feeling  to  the  air,  "  How  willing 
my  paternal  love  \ "  and  Signor  Foli  threw  all  his 
well-known  vigor  into  "  Honor  and  arms  sorn  such 
a  foe,"  the  giant  Harapha's  contemptuous  defiance 
of  Samson.  In  fact,  the  solo  singers  without  ex- 
ception did  their  blest,  and  the  well-known  trio, 
with  semi-chorus  and  chorus,  "  See  the  conqu'ring 
hero  comes"  (/osAim),  in  which  the  leading  vocsl 
parts  were  sustained  by  Mesdames  Sherrington, 
Clara  Suter,  and  Patey,  formed  aa  Imposing  cli- 
max. 


♦— ^ 


The  Inftitations  of  Laipzli^.— Ifct  Cdnionr- 
atory  of  Mnsie. 

[Special  Correspondence  of  the  PhOadelphia 
Brening  Bulletin.] 

LEipzro,  June  31, 1877.  There  may  not  be  many  cities 
in  Germany  that  are  not  either  connected  with  some 
prominent  historical  event,  or  aasoctated  with  some  f  a^ 
mous  person,  or  recorded  In  history  as  l>etag  tbe  loca- 
tion of  some  remarkable  building  or  institution.  Wei- 
mar, for  instance,  that  little  town  In  Thilrinficen—does 
It  not  Instantly  snicfcest  the  names  af  Carl*  August, 
Goethe,  Schiller.  Herder  and  Wieland?  Sslsburjr  and 
Moiart.  Bisenaoh  and  Lather.  Kamberg  and  Hans 
Saohs,  are  Inseparably  united.  Tttbiufcen,  Halle  and 
Heidelberg  have  ibeir  nniversitiee;  Ooloj^ne,  Stranflburf 
and  Ulm  their  cathedrals;  Dresden,  Manieh  and  Dttssel- 
dorf  their  galleries  of  art.  Leipzig,  too  forms  no  ex- 
ception ;  tlie  university,  rosral  conservatory,  opera  house, 
art  gallery  Anerbach*s  Keller  (iromortaliaed  In  Ooethe'i 
Fanst).  the  Gewandhans  ooncerts,  the  dty  In  which 
mfny  distinguished  In  literature,  science  and  the  arts 
have  sojoumed^these  and  much  mora  have  given  the 
dty  a  prominence  and  an  Importanoa  second  to  none. 

The  nnlvendty  and  the  conservatory,  with  their  thou 
sands  of  students,  are  two  mighty  educational  establish* 
ments,  exercising  au  Influence  and  achieving  resalts 
which  have  made  themselves  felt  all  over  tbe  elvillsed 
world. 

To  the  eonservatory,  which  has  only  recently  become 
a  State  Institution,  while  it  has  always  been  under  the 
direct  patronage  of  the  King  of  Saxony,  I  with  to  refer 
more  directly.  A  large  proportion  of  Its  students  is  com- 
posed of  Americans,  and  I  think  It  Is  eafo  to  assert  that 
a  majority  of  the  more  prominent  musidanB  In  khe  Unit- 
ed States  have  acquired  their  education  in  this  conserv- 
atory. I  win  only  mention  Dresel,  Perabo,  PetersUea, 
Listemann  and  Hennie  In  Boston;  Bftills.  Mason  and 
Morgan  in  New  York ;  Zeckwer  and  Ouhlemann  in  PhU- 
adeiphla. 

The  conservatovy  was  planned  and  organized  by  Men- 
delssohn In  1848.  He  was  thoroughly  in  earnest;  sincer- 
ity of  purpose  and  devotion  to  art  were  his  characteris- 
tic qualitiee.   Hence  what  was  not  atricUy  consistent 


with  purity  in  art  and  science  was  rigidly  excluded  from 
the  Instltotion,  and,  with  this  principle  adhered  to,  it 
has  realized  a  success  which  has  fkr  over-reached  even 
the  most  daring  expectations.  With  Mendelssohn's 
death,  on  the  4th  day  of  November,  1847,  it  kMt  Its  dear- 
est friend.  It  must  not  be  forgotten,  however,  that 
other  artists  too  have  labored  zealously  and  faithfully 
in  Its  behalf.  From  1843  to  the  present  time  the  follow- 
ing have  been  the  professors:  Bobert  and  Clara  Schu- 
mann, Moscheles,  Hanptmann,  David,  Oade,  Joachim, 
Bieta,  Hlller,  B.  Dreyschoek,  Brendel,  Hei^ar,  Davidoff, 
Plaldy,  Wenzel,  Btchter,  Bttntgen,  Belnecke,  Papperlts, 
Coocius,  Lllbeck,  Oratsmacber,  OiStae,  Hermann,  Hofer, 
Orabau,  Becker,  Btfhme,  Sachse,  Klenxel,  flehradleok, 
Schr6der,  Patll,  Jadassohn,  Grill,  Glockner,  Schlmon- 
Began,  Weidenbach,  Jr.,  Piutti,  Lammers.  Zwinteeher, 
Maas,  Klesse,  Werderand  Bebllng. 

The  Instructors  of  the  conservatory  when  It  was  first 
opened  were: 

Mende!ssohn— Composition  and  piano. 
David.  Klengel  and  Baeta^^e— Violin« 
Gade— Harmony  and  composition. 
Hauptmann— Harmony  and  eounterpoint. 
Mo^heles— Piano  and  composition. 
Plaidy  and  Wenael^Plano. 
Btfhne— Vocal  muMle. 
'  Brendel— MuMical  lectures. 
Neumann— Italian  lan^uasre. 
Blchier— Harmony  and  instrumentation. 

Of  these  only  Wenzel  and  Prof.  Bichter  remain, 
Hanptmann  (died  1868),.Mosoheles  (died  1879)  and  David 
(died  187S)  were  three  of  the  strongest  pillars  of  the  eon ' 
senratory  for  upwards  of  a  quarter  of  a  century.  Hanpt- 
mann, the  distinguished  author  of  "  Harmonik  and  Met- 
rik,*'  and  of  many  beautiful  compositions,  mostly  of  a 
vooal  nature,  was  a  man  richly  endowed  with  bright 
gifts  both  of  the  mind  and  of  the  heart;  his  great  and 

comprehensive  learning  made  him  the  greatest  theoreti- 
cian of  the  century,  while  his  beautiful  character,  his 
unalfiscted  simplicity  and  modesty  of  manner,  his  larxe 
kind-heartedness,  his  truly  childlike  spirit,  endeared 
htm  to  the  hearts  of  all,  ana  especially  to  those  who  had 
the  good  fortune  to  utand  in  a  nearer  relation  to  him 
either  as  pu{»ll  or  friend.  The  man  and  the  musician  are 
cleariyexempllflAdlnhis  *<Briefe  an  Hanser,"  a  book 
warmly  to  be  recommended  to  all  who  wish  to  oome  in 
spiritual  eontaot  with  a  noble  character. 

Davld^s  loss  was,  perhaps,  roost  severely  felt.  He  was 
the  founder  of  a  school  of  violinists,  which  combined 
the  elegance  of  the  French  with  the  solidity  of  the  (Ger- 
man methoda;  his  pupils  furm  the  bone  and  sinew  of 
every  orchestra  in  Germany. 

Tbe  Conservatory  numbers  at  the  present  time  about 
340  students,  who  are  taught  by  twenty  professors.  The 
numt>erof  da'^es:  14  for  vocsl  music;  87  for  piano;  4 
for  organ ;  W  for  violin  and  viola;  6  for  violonoeilo,  and 
2  for  elocution. 

JOHK  F.  HiMMBLSBACH. 


•  ♦  » 


Hifls  Kdlogif  on  Japanese  Hosio. 

The  midsummer  holiday  number  of  8enbner*9 
Bfonihlif  contains  an  interesting  paper  on  this  sub- 
ject by  Miss  Clara  Louise  Kellogg,  together  with 
three  melodies,  two  of  which  she  heard  played  by  a 
Japanese  troupe  of  Jugglers  in  New  York.  She 
says:   • 

Several  years  ago,  when  the  troupe  of  Japaneee  jug- 
glers were  In  New  York,  I  happened  to  remain  in  town 
late  in  the  season,  and  attended  a  number  of  the  re- 
markable entertainments  given  by  them  at  tbe  Academy 
of  Huslc.  The  only  drawback  to  my  enjoyment  of  their 
wonderful  feats  with  ladder,  pole,  tubs,  butterflies,  etc., 
—and  eapeclally  thoae  of  little  All-Bight  and  his  father- 
was  the  ezoeedingly  harsh  and  disagraieable  noise  made 
by  the  Japanese  orchestra,  consieting  of  five  perform- 
ers seated  on  the  floor  at  the  rear  of  the  staiee.  But  one 
night— after  having  attended  these  performances  ten  or 
twelve  tlaie« -I  made  what  was  to  me  a  most  enriona 
and  Interesting  dieeoveiy.  At  the  moment  when  little 
All'RIght  was  performing  on  the  pole,  which  was  sup- 
ported In  a  socket  attached  to -a  belt  aroand  his  father*a 
walat— In  the  midst  of  the  atrange  sounds  made  by  the 
orchestra  and  by  the  man  himself,  who  waa  coolly  play* 
Inj^  on  a  "  samtsent  **  while  balancing  the  boy  in  mid  air, 
—I  snddenly.notieed  a  melody,  at  first  Indistinct,  but  af- 
terward assuming  definite  shape  as  I  was  able  to  shut 
out  the  discordant  acoompanlment.  After  liat«ming  in- 
tently during  several  performances,  I  at  last  succeeded 
in  following  the  air  and  In  getting  It  by  heart.  Once  af- 
ter this,  when  little  All-Bight  came  to  see  me  with  the 
Interpreter  of  the  troupe,  I  took  hie  forefinger  in  my 
hand  and  made  him  play  the  melody  on  the  piano.  He 
recognized  It  at  once^— although  separated  from  the 
dreadful  sounds  he  was  accustomed  to  hear  with  it,— and 
cried  out  delightedly  in  Japanese :  **  O,  that  is  what  my 
father  plays  when  1  am  up  on  the  pole  t "  I  met  little 
Ail*right  after  this  again  In  London,  and  became  quite 
well  acquainted  with  the  boy.  He  had  great  pride  in  his 
profession,  and  he  and  his  father  were  grieved  at  the  ao- 
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ddent  which  happened  to  the  joath  daring  the  season 

in  New  Torki  not  so  much  on  account  of  the  personal  In* 

Jnn^  hnt  beeaase  a  fall  daring  a  perfonnance  brought 

such  mortiacatlon  to  them  as  artists.    I  had  desired* 

while  the  tr<inpe  was  in  London,  to  gather  more  of  their 

melodies*  and  expressed  my  regret  at  the  absence  of  thn 

native  orchestra.    All  Right  replied  that  their  music  was 

so  widely  objected  to  that  it  had  been  withdrawn.   I 

was  not  surprised  at  this,  for  the  same  feeing  prevailed 

In  thit  oountry,  and  was  shared  at  first  by  myself. 

What  Khan  I  say  of  this  melody?  It  Is  perfect  in  con- 
structlon,  original,  beautifully  simpl«2fnll  of  sentiment, 
and  SQggestWe  of  touching  words.  The  accent  of  the 
first  two  bun  Is  remarkable.  Inasmuch  as  I  have  never 
met  a  musician  who  was  able  to  annotate  It  at  once*  al- 
thouffh  I  have  repeated  it  to  some  of  the  most  aecom- 
pH<thed  mosiesl  writers,  both  In  this  coontiy  and  In  Su- 
rope.  A  distlnsuished  London  critic  did  not  hesitate  tb 
declare  the  melody  worthy  of  Beethoren. 

After  giving  the  melodies,  Miss  KeWdjgg  says  In 

ooDclasion : 

I  would  like  to  awaken  an  interest  in  the  muslo  of  the 
Japanese.  Judging  from  the  melodies  I  hare  given, 
there  should  be  here  a  wealth  of  suggestion  to  *he  artis- 
tic musician.  A  company  of  performers,  such  as  vla- 
ited  this  couotry,  would  not  be  likely  to  make  use  of  the 
highest  order  of  music.  I  assume,  therefore,  that  these 
must  be  popular  mdodles.  of  which  a  prominent  London 
critic  Justly  remarks  that  however  much  they  may  enter 
into  the  national  life,  as  being  the  spontaneous  utter- 
ance of  popular  feeling.  "  they  are  not  art,  but  rather 

the  materiftl  upon  which  It  Is  the  province  of  art  to 
build.*'  Have  the  Japanese  any  higher  devplopment  In 
mnido.  or  in  it  all  simple,  direct  and  suggeotlve,  tike  tht* Ir 
poetry  and  their  decorative  art?  Certainly  there  Is  a 
resemblnnre  betwei'U  th«>ee  three  melodies  and  the  poe- 
try, especially  of  the  Japanese,  in  the  qualities  of  artful- 
ness and  finish. 

The  "  Old  Cabinet"  adds  what  follows: 

We  fear  that  even  musical  readers  will  find  It  dilllonlt 
to  properly  reproduoe  In  sound  the  first  of  the  three 
Japanese  melodies  printed  In  this  number.  ,When  ren- 
dered with  the  delicacy  and  prscision  with  which  Miss 
Kellogg  herself  sings  It,  the  song  has  a  peculiar  charm. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  some  one  will  be  able  to  supply 
the  words  which  belong  to  lt,->if.  indeed,*  there  are  any. 
Since  Misi  Ke1togg*s  little  paper  has  been  put  In  type, 
the  author  of  It  has  read  an  essay  in  two  parts  on  **  Jap- 
anese Mn««ic  and  Musical  Instruments,"  In  the  June  num- 
ber of  The  Leiiure  /Tovr,  which  has  just  arrived  from 
London.  The  Uintre  Hour  essay,  by  Mr.  Samuel  Moss- 
man,  Is  based  upon  a  German  treatise  by  Dr.  M  Uller, 
which  appeared  in  the  Journal  of  the  German  Asiatic 
Society.  An  introductory  letter  is  given  in  The  Leimre 
fffmr  by  Professor  Lyie,  of  the  Imperial  University  of 
Teddo.  The  article  in  Uitmre  Hemre  closes  with  the  po- 
em published  by  Mr.  Stoddard  in  ScrUmer  for  October, 
1876,  and  entitled  '*  The  Flown  Bird."  This  Is  called  by 
Mr.  Mossman  <«  a  translation."  The  beautiful  refrain 
<*  I  have  forgotten  to  forget  **  is  Japanese,  and  so  is  most 
of  the  imagery,  but  the  story  Is  the  poet's  own. 

Miss  Kellogg  writes  with  regard  to  Mr.  Mossmann's 
Interesting  and  able  paper:  •'This  writer  does  not  do 
Justice  to  the  beauty  uf  their  melodies.  Bliher  he  has 
been  unfortunate,  or  I  have  been  partlcularlv  foriunate 
In  the  sel  ctions  heard.  The  two  given  you  by  me  plav 
perfectly  on  our  s(*ale.'*  The  third  melody  la  ooplea  lit- 
erally from  M.  De  Bosny's  work. 


BiBLnr.  The  Royal  Operahouae  closed  on  the 
28rd  June.  From  the  Ist  September,  1876,  up  to 
that  date,  there  were  219  operatic  performances. 
This  number  do^s  not  include  a  morning  perform- 
ance of  Grisar*8  opera,  Bon  Soir^  8ig,  PanUdim,  but 
it  does  include  the  plays  with  music,  such  as  ^km- 
msee,  iVeciosA,  A  MiMummer  N%ghJt»  Dream^  M^m- 
/red,  etc.  The  perfbrmaooes  were  famished  by  47 
worhs  of  29  composers.  The  novelties  were :  Di$ 
FMwtg^r,  6  acts,  Kretschmer ;  Der  Widertpdim^ 
gen  ZiAmung,  4  acts,  Gdtr ;  Otnoveva,  4  acts,  Rob- 
ert Schumann ;  and  Der  KSinig  hat%  getaat  {L$  Roi 
Fa  <fff),  8  acta,  Dvlibes.  The  following  is  the  re 
spective  number  of  times  the  different  operas  were 
represented : — 12 times:  Lokmgrin,  10  times:  Ikr 
mderwpdnUiffen  ZOhnmnff,  Temnhamter,  R  TrowOare, 
9  tiroes:  Der  FreiaekSUM,  FanaL  8  times:  La  Fill* 
da  Regimeml,  FideUo,  Da»  Goidene  KrtwL  7  times: 
Lb  Nime di  Fiaaro,  OniUanme  Tell,  6  times:  Der 
Fliegende  HoUdnder,  Die  FoUntnger,  Le  PropMie, 
6  times :  Die  Maeeahder,  Le  Domino  Ifoir^  Oefun/ewi, 
Dte  lue*igen  Weiher  von  Windtor,  Don  Jaan^  Die 
Znuberjl&le,  Lee  JhtguenoU,  Die  Meteiereinger  von 
NOmberg,  4  tiroes :  IphigSnie  en  Tauride,  La  Mu- 
ette,  8  times:  Femaudo  Cortee,  Mignon,  Ceeario, 
Le  Boi  Va  dU,  Euryantke,  Joeeph  en  EggpU,  H^mUi, 
L  Africaine/Straddla,  Le  PoeHlhn  de  Lotuffumeau, 
Martha,  La  Dame  Blanche,  Twice :  Armide,  Rienn, 
A'ida,  Trieian  und  Jeolde,  Le  PorUur  d'Eau,  Oberon, 
La  Juive,  Bon  Soir,  Sig,  Pantalon,     Once :  Jeeaonda. 


The  order  of  the  composers  ranged  accordini?  to  the 
number  of  performances  is :  R.  Wagtier,  87  per- 
formances, with  6  works ;  Mosart,  17,  with  8 ;  Mey- 
erbeer. 16,  with  4 ;  Weber,  14,  with  8 ;  Verdi,  12, 
with  2;  Auber,  10.  with  8;  Gotz,  10,  with  1; 
Gounod,  9,  with  1 ;  Beethoven,  BruII,  snd  I>onizet- 
ti,  8,  with  1 :  Roasini.  7.  with  1 ;  Gluck,  and  Thom- 
as, 6,  with  2 ;  Kretschmer,  6,  wit.i  1 ;  Flotow,  6, 
with  2 ;  Rubinstein,  Schumann,  and  Nioolai,  5,  with 
1 ;  Spontini,  Adam,  Delibes,  Taubert,  M4hul,  and 
Boidldieo,  8,  with  1 ;  Grisar,  Hal6vy,  and  Cherubl. 
ni.  2,  with  1 ;  and  Spohr,  1,  with  1. — London 
eai  World, 
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fiing^fs  lonrital  of  Stnstt. 
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Hviioal  "XottTw"  and  Wagnmr's 
"  Leit-KotiTe.'' 

We  trust  no  one  who  is  Interested  in  the  Wagner 
question  will  fail  to  read  what  we  translate  to-day, 
on  the  first  page,  from  the  conclusion  of  Herr 
Schletterer's  Bayreuth  letters.  After  attendinji^  the 
performance  of  the  WalkOre  here  last  April,  we 
ventured  to  jot  down  a  few  of  our  own  impressions, 
aud  point  out  several  peculiar  features  of  the  Wag- 
ner muslo-drama  which  interfered  with  real  musi- 
cal enjoyment.  Amonii:  these  were  the  lack  of  Ah- 
man  interest  in  the  mythological  and  monstrous 
subject  of  the  drama ;  the  subordination  of  music  to 
poetry,  and  very  artificial  poetry,  full  of  allitera- 
tions and  conceits ;  the  long  spun  recitative  instead 
of  melody ;  the  poverty  of  mueieal  ideae,  susceptible 
of  development ;  the  utter  want  of  repoee,  of  all 
symmetrical  and  rounded  form,  etc.,  etc  And  par- 
ticularly one  element,  which  has  been  much  cele- 
brated as  a  wonderful  new  means  both  of  character- 
iiation  and  of  unity,  the  continual  employment  of 
LeO-moHve  ("leading  motives")  which  we  de- 
scribed as  "  musically  irrelevant  little  phrases  heard 
in  the  instruments  at  each  allusion  to  a  character 

or  incident  in  the  drama ; They  cross  and 

Interrupt  the  natural  fiow  of  the  music  at  almost 
every  instant;  listening  mveieatty^  yon  cannot  feel 
that  they  have  any  right  there;  for  they  do  not 
develop,  they  are  only  skilfully  forced  in  ;  instead 
of  musical  ideas,  they  are  simply  labels,  tags  and 
badges:  exasperating  bores,"  etc — We  have  been 
pleased  to  find  that  we  are  not  alone  In  these  views ; 
they  have  been  far  more  strongly  urged  by  critics 
and  musicians  of  the  first  authority,  men  like  Hll- 
ler,  Ambros,  Hanslick,  and  that  too  after  a  much 
deeper  study  and  hearing  of  the  works  than  was 
within  our  power.  On  this  point  the  Ansburg  crit- 
ic has  written  more  Ailly  than  any  of  them,  esfieo* 
ially  in  an  earlier  chapter  of  his  little  volume,  from 
which  we  venture  to  translate  the  following  para- 
graphs. 

"One  peculiarity  In  Wagner's  music-dramas, which 
not  only  begets  a  sense  of  exhaustion  and  satiety, 
but  makes  It  a  positive  pain  to  listen.  Is  his  way  of 
working  with  motivee-  A  large  musical  creation,  to 
be  sure,  Is  inconceivable  without  thematic  working 
up.  But  our  great  masters  always  build  their  most 
comprehensive  Instrumental .  movements  out  of  a 
very  few,  say  three,  or  four  themes  at  the  most 
How  imperceptible  often  in  the  immortal  master- 
terworks  (  justly  so  called)  of  musical  Art,  is  the  mo- 
tive germ  or  kernel ;  and  with  what  delight,  Increas- 
ing from  bar  to  bar,  we  listen  to  the  development 
of  such  unpretending  series  of  tones,  such  outwardly 
modest  musical  thoughts ! 

"  What  is  the  reason  of  this  remarkable  phenome- 
non T  Each  motive,  for  itself  alone,  finds  a  com 
plete  and  satisfactory  development,  and  rounds  it- 
self off  into  a  whole.    And  only  when  the  different 


themes  of  a  great  movement,  one  after  another,  have 
been  thoroughly  exhausted  in  the  statement,  (shown 
up  in  different  lights  and  aspects,  etc.),  so  that  the 
hearer  has  become  fully  conscious  of  them,  does  the 
composer  undertake  to  Interweave  and  bind  them 
together.  In  order  thus  to  gain  new  tone  formations. 
Take  a  Fugue  of  J.  S.  Bach ;  how  plastically  clear 
it  Is  all  the  time,  even  if  It  has  several  subjects  t 
The  concluding  Fugue  in  the  C-ma)or  Symphony  of 
Mosart  (the  "  Jupiter,")  the  finales  in  several  of 
Haydn's  Symphonies,— -with  what  satis&ctlon  one 
listens  to  them,  although  the  most  complicated  con- 
trapuntal art  Is  hidden  In  them  I  The  fault  of 
Wagner's  manner  lies  not  In  the  thematic  work  as 
such,  but  in  his  way  of  treating  a  countless  heap  of 
moUvee  never  fully  carried  out  When  a  motive 
meets  us  In  a  composition  of  the  normal  stamp,  we 
enjoy  it  as  a  purely  mueieal  part  of  the  work.  When 
Beethoven  said  of  the  fSunous  motive  of  the  Fifth 
Symphony :  '*  So  knocks  Fate  at  the  door  I "  it  is 
very  certain  that  the  expression  did  not  occur  to 
him  until  some  time  afterward  and  perhaps  only  by 
accident  When  he  worked  upon  It,  he  only 
sought  to  carry  a  happy  musical  thought  artistical- 
ly through ;  surely  he  had  no  notion  then  of  Fate 
knocking  at  the  door.  What  folly  It  would  be, 
what  torment,  to  seek  for  every  motive  an  idea,  and 
always  be  obliged  to  say  to  onesself :  Now  comes 
the  motive  of  the  Rose,  and  now  that  of  the  Sun. 
and  now  that  of  the  Shooting  Star  1  That  would 
just  annihilate  all  high  and  serious  Art  enjoyment 
Through  itself,  and  not  through  Its  relations  to 
things  and  objects  of  the  outward  world,  must  in- 
strumental music  work. 

"  A  moHve  is  scarcely  able  in  itself  to  express  a 
feeling,  an  emotion  of  the  heart  with  definiteness ; 
it  can  represent  neither  joy  nor  sorrow,  neither 
pleasure  nor  pain  ;  still  less  can  it  designate  an  ac- 
tivity, a  person,  a  thing.  Tn  the  extreme  case  nat- 
ural sounds  may  be  imitated  in  the  play  of  tones : 
the  croaking  of  the  frog,  the  roar  of  the  bull,  the 
crowing  of  the  oock,  the  trill  of  the  nightingale,  the 
roll  of  thunder ;  but  motives  of  the  primeval  ele- 
ment, of  reflection,  of  ill  humor,  or  the  dream  of 
revenge,  of  murder,  of  paternal  joy,  etc,  belong  to 
the  realm  of  madness. 

"  In  general,  the  rignificance  of  a  motive  can  be  ap- 
proximately understood  only  when  the  explaining 
word  has  already  entered.  Wagner  has  invented 
very  IngenlouBly  formed  motives  for  the  flickering 
of  flame,  for  the  groping  about  of  giants.  But  we 
should  never  have  known  that  this  was  the  compo- 
ser's intention,  if  it  had  not  been  first  explained  to 
OS ;  the  motives  in  themselves  would  unit  many  other 
ideas  quite  as  well.  How  much  it  is  requiring  of 
the  hearer  1  Before  he  can  form  a  judgment  for 
himself,  he  must  first  study  the  old  German  myth- 
ology in  general,  then  the  Nlbelungen  legends  in 
particular ;  he  must  read  the  text  book  (libretto) 
and  learn  It  almost  by  heart ;  must  make  himself 
familiar  with  the  peculiar  sound-symbolism  of  the 
poem,  the  alliterative  Siabreim  ;  and  finally  (by  no 
means  the  least  of  sorrows)  he  must  play  through 
the  pianoforte  arrangements,  and  then  make  himself 
master  of  (according  to  Wolsogen)  more  than  nine- 
ty musical  Lai^motive,  and  the  name  and  meaning  of 
each  one  of  them  I 

"  In  the  regular  practice  a  motive  is  the  product  of 
a  dramatic  situation,  and  changes  as  this  changes. 
With  Wagner  it  is  different ;  he  makes  it  a  far  more 
convenient  matter  for  himself  l»oth  as  to  the  inven- 
tion and  the  composition.  Every  person  receives 
from  him  a  motive  to  take  with  him  on  the  way ; 
whenever  he  is  spoken  of,  whenever  he  comes  near, 
you  always  hear  his  motive.  One  who  is  initiated 
may  thereby  anticipate  who  will  next  come  upon 
the  stage.     In  the  same  way  the  different  groups. 
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— the  Rhine  dau||fh<er8,  the  Walhalla  aa^ociates,  the 
Nibehmsren,  the  Walannsra,  the  WalkHrics,  the 
Nerns,  the  Children  of  Gibich,  the  Nixe«— are  f  nr- 
niahe<i  with  niotivea,  and  for  every  special  enier> 
frency  such  are  pstablished.  There  ia  a1»o  a  motive 
for  love's  deliverance,  for  the  dream  of  revenue  and 
the  conspiracy  for  revenfire,  for  the  instroment  of 
murder,  the  law  of  expiation,  hemic  love,  the  world's 
Upreetinnf,  the  world's  Inheritance,  for  the  seat  of 
love,  of  life  and  travellinn^  abroad,  etc.  The  Kkrin- 
gold  and  WafkUrt  have  each  80,  Siegfried  has  22, 
and  the  OSlterdSmmerung  IS  anch  motives.  There 
are  fewer  original  motives  In  the  last  parts,  because 
those  of  the  earlier  parta.  are  eontiniiany  repeated 
In  the  last. 

"At  6rst  fkiftht  this  clinflring:  to  fixed  motives  seems 
rich  in  sn^estion,  since  by  this  means  threads  of 
like  thonghts  are  interwoven  through  the  whole 
work,  knitting  all  its  parts  together.  But  Wag- 
ner's way  of  always  coupling  certain  motives  with 
certain  persons  and  events  checks  the  free  flow  of 
tMe  tHMtiral  development,  tie^  the  veins  of  invention, 
on  which  after  all  depends  the  value  of  a  musical 
work.  However  Ingeniously  he  may  have  been 
able  out  of  such  ^malf  tone-pictures  to  construct 
four  great  works,  we  retain  for  the  most  part  only 
the  wearisome  impression  of  this  petty  play  with 
tones,  and  seldom  that  of  an  Imagination  dealing 
freely  with  the  m^ns  of  Art.  For  the  great  pub- 
lic— and  we  must  consider  that  the  number  of  intel- 
ligent, appreciative  hearers  of  a  stage  piece  la  al- 
ways small — these  over-ingenloas  thematic  inter- 
weavings  are  thrown  away  at  any  rate ;  the  public 
always  will  come  back  to  the  demand  for  clear  and 
naturally  developed  melodies,  will  crave  organic 
forms,  with  parts  clearly  bounded  and  defined. 

"  But  not  alone  the  superficial  hearer,  he  also  who 
knows  how  to  hear,  who  follows  with  a  true  inter- 
eat  and  knowledge  of  the  subject,  will  soon  be 
wearied  and  exhausted  by  thii«  unnatural  thematic 
mosaic.  All  the  time  one  Is  forced  to  ask  himself: 
Motive,  what  do  yon  want  of  met  When,  for  ex- 
ample, in  Der  FreffitrhUtx,  Samiel  appears,  and  the 
music  marks  his  entrance  by  certain  well  known 
strsins,  these  always  keep  themselves  subordinate. 
The}*  do  not  interrnpt  the  free  current  of  the  vocal 
melody,  nor  do  they  d*sturb  the  formal  shaping  of 
the  musical  piece  as  such.  The  bearer  receives  a 
hint  through  the  music  to  direct  his  attention  to 
something  or  other,  but  he  Is  not  thereby  dbtraet- 
ed  from  the  feeling  of  the  whole.  The  older  mas- 
ters eor  ployed  such  recurring  motives  with  great 
prudence  and  with  admirable  self-control,  although 
they  were  not  less  skilful,  and  in  practical  ques- 
tions certainly  not  less  clear-sighted  than  Wagner. 
If  the  nearly  one  hundred  motives,  which  form  the 
musical  skeleton  of  the  Ntbelnngen-Jiinff,  would  al- 
ways come  back  In  their  simple  shape,  our  ear  and 
understanding  might  at  last  be  able  to  satisfy  their 
demands.  But  they  not  only  run  through  every 
key — which  also  might  be  endured. — they  change 
the  rhythm,  are  stretched  out  and  contracted,  are 
Inverti'd  and  crumbled  Into  bits,  are  bound  together 
again  piecemeal  or  decomposed  Into  atoms;  and 
now  the  hearer,  who  wiphes  at  the  same  time  to 
watch  the  action,  to  understand  the  words,  and  lis- 
ten to  the  singing,  whose  senses  are  laid  claim  to  In 
the  greatest  variety  of  ways,  has  also  got  to  follow 
this  pricking,  spurring,  n<^ver  resting  motive-chase 
In  the  Instrumentation,  which  Is  continually  chief 
spokesman  In  this  music.  That  seems  to  be  requir- 
ing too  much,  so  long  as  the  idea  of  Art  la-'tar  has 
not  stepped  into  the  place  of  Art  enjoymeni, 

"  Notwithstanding  that  Wagner  means  wonders  in 
the  characterization  of  his  figures,  when  he  hangs  a 
motive  round  the  neck  of  every  one  of  them,  yet 
they  are  essentially  all  alike.    To  be  sure,  all  tone- 


colors  stand  ready  at  his  bidding :  bright  and  som- 
bre, friendly  and  torrible,  earnest  and  passionate. 
he  can  depict  all  admirably  In  music :  but  all  these 
shades  and  crradations  of  outward  or  of  Inward  sit- 
uations lie  in  the  orchestra,  he  paints  only  with  In- 
struments, too  little  throuflrh  the  voices.  But  in 
this  way  one  can  portray  no  character  in  its  indi- 
viduality from  within.  Only  through  the  moliw. 
which  has  to  play  the  part  of  a  certificate  of  Identi- 
ty, have  we  ever  any  hint  6f  whom  we  have  before 
us.  Verily  henceforth  the  Leil-moiive  should  be 
printed  after  every  person's  name  upon  the  play- 
bill. How  wholly  differently  the  masters  of  the 
Art  conceived  of  musical  characterization  I  Agatha 
and  Aennchen,  Max  and  Caspar, we  need  to  hear  only 
the  first  tones  of  their  arias  to  know  what  stuff 
each  Is  made  of.  And  then  Sarastro  and  Papage- 
no,  Pamina  and  the  Queen  of  Nisrht,  Tamino,  Bel- 
monte  and  Don  Ottavio,  Leporello  and  Don  Juan. 
Donna  Anna,  Zerlina  and  Klvira,  Florestan  and  Pl- 
larro,  Fidello  and  Marcellina,— are  these  too,  Hke 
the  forms  of  Wagner,  mere  musical  phantoma? 
Each  of  the  above  named  persons  sings  in  the  way 
oorresponding  to  his  nature  and  character,  and  yet 
always  differently  as  often  aa  he  aings,  and  always 
intelligibly  and  always  musically ;  and  even  In  the 
dark,  without  electric  flashes,  we  know  with  whom 
we  have  to  do.  And  here  too  we  can  recogniae  al- 
ready from  the  riiomello  of  the  orchestra  who  Is 
about  to  take  up  the  word,  not  through  a  LeH^moHtf, 
but  through  the  always  pregnant  and  sharply  obar- 
acteristlc  musical  thought. 

"Id  this  alone  resides  for  us  the  essence  of  charac- 
teristic music,  and  he  who  etm  shape  out  a  work  of 
Art  in  this  sense,  he  Is  in  our  eyes  a  master  of  Art 
In  Wagner's  works  one  might pften  without  Injury 
exchange  the  rolee.  Fricka  could  take  Wotan's 
songs,  Brunhild  could  appear  In  place  of  Sletrfried, 
and  so  on.  Wagner  knows  only  declamatory  ac- 
cents, and  by  means  of  these  he  seeks  to  give  diffor- 
est  tones  to  the  amrry  roan,  the  flatterer,  etc.  Bnt 
this  is  understood  of  course  and  has  nothing  proper- 
ly to  do  with  the  dramatic  characteriaation.  Only 
the  vindictive  Alberich,  the  gloomy  Hagen,  the 
volatile  Loge,  the  giant  brothers,  and  above  all. 
Mime,  the  clumsy  dwarf,  betray  in  their  ways  of 
song  certain  peculiar  traits  which  are  somewhat 
characteristic  In  our  sense,  but  which,  to  make  them 
available,  depend  very  much  on  the  aKistic  concep- 
tion of  the  performer  for  the  time ;  while  on  the 
^ntrary  a  Caspar,  a  Leporello  are  not  to  be  anni- 
hilated, even  if  they  be  ever  so  poorly  sung ;  as  In- 
deed the  /VaysdUilt  on  the  most  wretched  stage  and 
with  the  nKMt  pitiable  singers  is  sure  to  produce  a 
certain  effect.  The  poorest  copy  of  a  Raphael  Ma- 
donna will  always  in  certain  traits  reveal  the  divine 
sublimity  and  beauty  of  the  original.  But  take 
away  from  one  of  Wagner's  operas  the  firat-rate 
singers,  the  admirable  orchestra,  the  gorgeous 
frame,  and  what  is  left  Or  compare  the  enjoyment 
which  mere  pianoforte  arrangements  of  the  classi- 
cal operaa  can  afford,  with  the  cheerless  labor  of 
playing  through  those  of  Wagner  1 " 

Rvskin's  Depixition  or  '*  CLAssfr."  In  the  Pref- 
ace to  the  first  nnmber  of  his  *'  Bibliotheca  Pasto- 
rum."  (a  seriee  of  classical  works  to  form  a  Library 
fr»r  the  People— this  first  one  beincr  a  translatifm  of 
*'  The  Economist "  of  Xenophon),  Mr.  John  Ruskin 
begins  with  defining  the  word  "  classic"  as  applied 
to  books.  Does  not  the  definition  apply  also  to 
Music  and  all  works  of  Art  ?    He  says : 

"  The  word  '  classic,'  when  justly  applied  to  a 
book,  means  that  it  contains  an  unchanging  truth, 
expressed  as  clearly  as  it  was  possible  for  any  of 
the  men  living  at  the  time  when  the  book  was  writ- 
ten, to  express  it. 

"  *  Unchanging  *  or  *  eternal  *  truth,  is  that  which 
relates  to  constant. — or  at  least  in  our  human  expe- 
rience constant, — things;  and  which,  therefore, 
though  foolidh  men  may  long  lose  sight  of  it,  re- 


mains the  same  thron?h  all  their  neglect,  and  \s 
again  recocniaed  as  inevitab  e  and  unalterable,  when 
their  fit  of  folly  is  past 

"  The  books  which  In  a  beantifiil  manner,  wheth- 
er enigmatic  or  direct,  contain  statements  of  such 
fact,  are  deliflrhted  in  bv  all  careful  and  honest 
readers;  and  the  studv  of  them  is  a  necessary  ele- 
ment in  the  education  of  wise  and  good  men,  in  ev- 
ery age  and  country. 

"  Everv  nation  which  has  produced  highly 
trained  Masri.  or  wise  men,  has  discerned,  at  the 
time  when  it  mo^t  flonrished,  some  part  of  the 
great  system  of  universal  truth,  which  it  was  then, 
and  onlv  then,  in  the  condition  to  discern  complete- 
ly :  and  the  books  in  which  it  recorded  that  part  of 
truth  remain  established  for  ever ;  and  cannot  be 
anperseded:  so  that  the  knowledge  of  mankind, 
though  continually  increaring.  Is  built,  pinnacle  af- 
ter pinnacle,  on  the  foundation  of  those  adamant 
stones  of  nncient  «nnl.  And  it  Is  the  law  of  pro- 
gressive human  life  that  we  shall  not  build  in  the 
air ;  bnt  on  the  already  hl<rh-atoried  temple  of  the 
thouehts  of  our  ancestors;  in  the  crannies  and  un- 
der the  eaves  of  which  we  are  meant,  for  the  most 
part,  to  nest  ourselves  like  swallows :  though  the 
stronger  of  us  S'>meHmes  msy  brinsr.  for  incr<HMe  of 
height  some  small  white  stone,  and  in  the  stone  a 
oew  name  written.  Which  is  indee<l  done,  bv  those 
ordered  to  such  masonry,  without  valnlv  attempt- 
Ing  the  review  of  all  that  has  he^n  known  before : 
but  never  without  modest  submission  to  the  scheme 
of  the  eternal  wisdom;  nor  ever  In  anv  great  de- 
gree, except  bv  persons  trained  reverently  in  some 
large  portion  of  the  wisdom  of  ihe  past" 

Hew  England  Conservatory  of  Hnsie. 

The  annual  Commencement  exercises  were  held 
on  Fridav  afternoon,  June  29.  at  Bfist^m  Mubic  Hall, 
when  the  &70th  concert  of  the  Conservatory  was 
given  in  the  presence  of  an  Invited  andience  which 
completely  filled  the  hall.  The  performances,  vo- 
cal and  instrumental,  were  by  the  gradnatin?  and 
other  pupils,  assisted  by  the  Mendelssohn  Quintette 
Club  as  orchestra.  The  followioir  programme, 
much  of  whi6h  was  excellently  rendered.  sSow^ 
the  aim  of  the  instruction  to  be  classical  and  hieh. 

Grand  Qn^rtetln  Omtnor Moaart 

Pfanofnrte.  Violin,  Viola  and  Tello. 

Miss  Aline  L.  Jones  »nd  Mend«*1s«f»hn  Clnh. 

Aria—"  flo  shall  thA  late  und  hsrfi  awskn  '*. .  Handel 

(Fniaa  Oratorio  of  Jn •las  Wace»t)»a8.) 

Mrs.  A.  P.  Herv^ 

Quartet  Op.  M.    Piano,  Violin,  Viola  and  TePo. 

Beethoven 
Andante  cantabfle— Rondo. 
Miss  MaryC.  Kellogg  and  Mendels>»ohn  Clnh. 

l>net-^«< Mlirtitv  Jove** Ro^Mni 

Um  Cora  A.  flhetden  and  M!s«  fltella  Gniitord. 

Fourth  Concerto,  in  G  minor.    On.  M  ....  B«^thoven 

(Accompanied  by  a  sero  d  Piano  and  Orehestra.) 

First  moT«»menr. 

M»»ii  Lnl<i  Mc Watty. 

Organ  8onaU  In  B  flat  mnjor Mendelssohn 

Mttster  B'lward  L<imb. 

Third  Concerto  In  C  minor.    On.  34 R<>ef horen 

(Accompanied  by  second  Piano  and  (Quintette 

Clnh.) 
Miss  Cora  Rattclle. 
BedtaHve  and  Cavadna.    «<  Ma  la  sola  ohimnl 

•<»*lo".... Relllni 

Mrs.  Abble  B.  Carrington. 

Organ  Solo.   Prelnie  and  Pncrne  In  E  minor. . .Bach 

Mr.  Jss.  H.  Rowe. 

Recitative  and  A ria.    «•  RartI  BattI !  ** Mosart 

Mrs.  EinUle  Knowlton. 
Quintet    Op.  44     Piano,  first  and  second  Vto1ln.«, 

Viol^and  *01lo. ...Rr.hnmjnn 

Miss  Mattie  J.  Brooks  and  Mendelssohn 

Club. 

Air  with  Varlationa.    **  Rtelle  amate  ** Proch 

Miss  LInle  P.  Kimhall. 

Pianoforte  Solo.    Polonaise  in  B  flat Chouln 

Ml^  Mattie  Young. 

Organ  Solo.    Beittrloas  March GuilmAnt 

Miss  Alma  Fannoe. 

Vocal  Walta.    «•  Potrr  arcsn  »• Mnrchcst 

Miss  Addio  G.  Smi  h. 
Grand  Trio  In  D  minor.    Piano,  Violin  and  Tollo. 

„,      .         ,  .  »,         Menddftiiohn 

Miss  Anna  L>.  Howen  and  Orchestra 

'    Organ  Solo.    PoMrlndiom  in  G Whitinc 

Mr.  C.  L  Brl^hani. 
BAnrftno    (  *•  **^i"^  violets  of  April" . .  .TTauptmann 
TiicS?      {  *•  *"^^^  Winter  hath  not  a  blo-jtoin." 

I  C.  R*»in#»i  ke 

c  **Cnckoo" F.  flill.'r 

Mrs.  A.  F.  Hervev.  Mrs.  lAzrAe  R.  Spaulding  and 
Miss  Angle  Merritt. 

After  the  musical  exerciser  were  concluded,  Dr.  Tonr- 
lee  presented  diplomas  to  the  followinir  irradnntes:  Mi-s 
Cora  Rattelle,  Miss  Martha  J.  Brooks,  Mrs.  A.  F.  Ho*-, 
vey,  Mifis  Anna  L.  Howes,  MIm  Alice  L.  .Tones,  Ml^a 
Mary  C.  Kellof^i;,  Mi^  Anf^e M<*rritt.  \fi«H  Liiln  McW  it* 
tv»  Mi«s  Margitret  8.  Noyes,  Mis*  Ida  Rosenr<*ld  Miss 
Mary  J.  Stevenson,  Mrs.  Lizzie  R.  Bpauldfnv.  Ml«s  M  ti- 
tle Youngr.  Twenty-three  others  were  named  ns  havtne 
taken  a  partial  course.  The  fill  term  of  the  New  Rn<r. 
land  (34mservatory  of  Mnsic  will  l»eirin  Septemt>er  ID,  li 
and  12.  Several  new  and  important  departments  have 
been  added  to  the  institution. 
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DWIGHT'S    JOUENAL    OF    MUSIC. 


Hilsson,  the  Prima  Donna. 

Mftdame  Nnssoii,  who  hat  recently  b«eii  making  fresh 
trlamphs  in  Lon«lon.  is  the  sabjent  of  some  very  just 
si'rieuiree  from  the  critic  of  the  Hbnut.  She  Is,  rays  he, 
heyond  qaesUon  the  mo«t  i^iffed  of  onr  leadinfi;  9opnMn,i, 
This  position  she  has  made  i^ood,  notvrithstan  ling  the 
most  serlons  tet^hnieal  deftclenciea,  hv  the  force  of  her 
Iniiom  dramat'c  Instinct,  and  the  charm  of  a  roice  whose 
beantj  asserts  Itnelf  in  8|>ite  of  a  most  destructive  meth- 
od of  production,  theefltectsof  which  are  but  too  obvious 
toward  the  conclujtion  of  her  performance  in  those  op' 
eras  which  demand  constant  and  severe  exertion  from 
the  representative  of  the  heroine.  Nor  are  her  vocal 
circttmstan(?es  without  a  parallel  in  her  employment  of 
her  rare  histrionic  tale  its.  Madame  Ntlsson  possesses 
genius;  but  it  is  undisciplined  genius.  Her  greatest 
Impersonations*  alioiinding,  as  they  do.  in  passages  of 
great  power,  are  never  quite  oonslstentlv  sustained 
throughout.  Take,  for  instance,  that  in  which  she  has 
won  her  hrlKhtest  laurels— the  operatic  version  of  Goe- 
the's Grtichen.  In  the  second  act  we  expectantly  await 
the  appearance  of  the  innocent  and  timid  girl  returning 
from  pr  lyer.  Instead  of  this  we  see  a  self-posseiaed 
woman  come  forth  with  assured  step,  listen  composed- 
ly to  the  overtures  of  a  tenor  whose  nervousness  is  not 
always  feigned,  give  him  what  Is  popularly  called  *'  his 
answer,**  and  pursue  her  homeward  way  with  a  manner 
suttoiently  suggestive  of  her  ability  to  take  the  liest 
possible  care  of  herself,  to  daunt  even  the  cynical  per- 
severance of  MepkitiophelM.  In  the  garden  soene  all  this 
vanishes.  Notliing OiUld be  more  truthfully  ennveyed 
hao  the  confusion  in  which  she  endeavors  to  hide  the 
jewel*  she  has  put  on  from  the  eyes  of  FautL  Them'o- 
forth,  the  eharm  of  the  impersonation  Increases.  Wo 
are  carried  away  In  defiance  of  bad  phrasing,  breathing 
In  awkward  places,  wilful  trifling  with  the  tempo  to  the 
destruction  of  all  rhythm,  and  any  other  liberty  which 
tiie  Impulsive  audacity  of  the  singer  may  sngt^est.  Her 
acting  at  the  death  of  VaUnUne,  once  witmussed,  cannot 
easily  be  forgotten;  and  In  the  church  scene  she  attains 
the  hi^hHSt  tragic  expression  of  which  the  part  admits. 
The  curtain  fallH  and  rises  again  on  the  prison  scene, 
when  we  are  astonished  to  find  the  capricious  chaim 
again  absent,  and,  as  in  the  second  sot,  the  ideal  Oretch' 
tn  replaced  by  the  real  ICadame  Nllsson.  Similar  dra- 
matic suspensions  are  noticeable  in  all  her  greatest  parts. 
As  Elaa%  In  **  Lohengrin,**  after  sustaining  the  character 
admirably  through  throe  acts,  she  unaccountably  loses 
ground  In  the  fourth,  and  conveys  an  Impression  rather 
of  obstinate  sulkiness  than  dlstractii^  grief.  As  Kalsn- 
lla«,  in  '*  Les  Hu<^eiiots,*'  she  absolutely  excites  antag- 
onism by  her  bearing  at  first,  and  Inspires  little  Interest 
suiiseqnently  until  the  great  duet  of  the  fourth  act,  In 
which  plie  rises  to  the  occasion  and  fairly  electrifies  her 
audience.  For  the  full  evocation  of  her  great  powers, 
si»roe  task  which  exercises  them  to  the  utmost  seems 
re(|uislte.  In  those  scenes,  in  attacking  which  the  great- 
est artists  must  feel  at  a  disadvantage,  sihe  achieves  a 
brilliant  victory.  On  lighter  oocaslonB  she  is  merely  la 
prima  donna  a^tiohUa—^  little  Spoiled,  perhaps,  by  suc- 
cess. In  such  a  temper  she  disdains  conventionality,  and 
occasionally  evinces  a  patronising  appreciation  of  the 
performances  of  her  colleagues  that  must  be  humiliating 
rather  than  flattering  to  them.  However,  If  Madame 
Nll'ison  be  fairly  Judged,  It  will  be  found  that  her  faulu 
aje  suoh  as  a  little  study  and  self  diHcipllne  may  easily 
overtrome.  while  her  merits  are  of  that  rare  type  of 
which  it  is  commonly  ssid  that  they  are  bom,  and  not 
acquired,  and  which  constitutes  the  arbitrary  attribute 
which  we  call  genius. 


■  ♦  ■ 
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Season  at  Steinway  HalL 

(Condnded  from  Page  M.) 

Of  chamber  music,  there  were  iifiven  Beethoven's 
Serenade  (Trio),  Quintet  in  E  flat.  Septet  and  Op.  69, 
Sonata  for  violoncello  and  piano ;  Braliro*s  Sextet. 
Op.  18 ;  Fesca,  Septet  in  C  minor ;  Mendelssohn,  Op. 
17 ;  Moiari,  Octet  for  wind  in^trumeiits,  and  Qaai 
tetin  G  minor  ;  Onslow,  Quintet  for  Wind,  Op.  81, 
and  Octet;  Raff's  Quintet;  Rh<rinberger,  Quartet. 
Op.   88;    Rnbinstein,  Trio,   No.    8;    Saint-SaSns, 

Quartet,  Op.  41 ;  Scholte,  Quintet,  Op.  1 ;  Schu- 
bert,  Qoatuor.  D  minor,  Nocturne,  (Trio);  Schu- 
inann,  Fantaisie-StQcIc  for  violin,  violoncello  and  pi- 
ano, and  Op.  44,  Quintet ;  Spohr,  Nonet  for  Strings 
and  Wind. 

For  violin  and  piano  we  heard  Beethoven's  Sona- 
tas, Op.  28  and  Op.  HO,  Dulcken's  Legende  and  Ru- 
biustein's  A  minor  Sonata. 

For  two  and  three  pianos  there  were  played : — 
Bach's  triple  concertos ;    Beethoven,  Finale  to  6th 


Symphony ;  Goria,  "Marche  Triomphale  ;**  Mozart's 
Concerto ;  Pease.  Fantaisie  on  "Lohenirrin  ; "  Saint- 
SaSns,  Variations  on  a  theme  from  Beethoven's  Son- 
ate,  Op.  81,  No.  8 :  Schumann's  "  Andante  et 
Variations." 

In  piano  solos  the  followinit  composers  were  rep- 
resented :  Ji»s.  A«cher.  J.  S.  Bach,  Beethoven.  Ben- 
del,  Sterndale  Bennett,  Be\er,  Bergmann,  Boccher- 
ini,  B«mi*ovitz.  Brahms,  Brandels.  Dr.  John  Bull. 
Von  BQIow.  Henrv  Carter,  Chopin,  Daum,  Dulcken, 
John  Reld.  Glinka,  Gluclc.  Gottschslk,  Grieg,  Haes- 
sler,  Handel,  Stephen  Heller.  Adoll  Henselt,  II en, 
Ferd.  Hiller,  R.  Hoffman,  Hummel,  Ketterer,  Knl- 
lak,  Wilhelm  Kuhe.  Leschetizky,  LUst,  Lysberg, 
Wm.  Mason,  Maylath,  Mendelssohn,  S.  B.  Mills, 
Moninszko,  Mosch<»le8,  Mozart,  Parsons,  Paln«*, 
Pease.  Perabo,  Prudent,  J.  Raff.  Raroeau,  Rosnni- 
Liszt,  Rubinstein,  C.  Saint-Snens  Scarlatti.  Schu- 
bert, Schumann,  Wro.  H.  Sh<*rwood,  Silas,  Strans«, 
Tnu^itr.  Thalberg,  TwhalkowMky,  Tscherbacheff, 
Volkmann,  Wallace,  Wdgncr-Lisst,  and  Weber. 

The  following  are  the  Oratorios  and  Choruses': 
Bach's  Cnntata,  **  Ac^us  Tragicns ;  "  Brahm's  "  Ein 
Deutsohw  Requiem  ;  "  Buck,  **  Meditaticm  of  Colum- 
bia ;  "  Gluok,  Chorus  from  "  Orpheus  ;  "  Handel's 
"Messiah;"  Haydn's  '•Creation;"  Kret«chmer*s 
"  GeUterschlarht ;  "  M^hul.  Prayer  from  "  Jtwoph  In 
Egypt;"  Mendelanohn's  "Elijah;"  Paine.  "Cen- 
tennial Hymn;"  Schubert,  **  Geisterchor ;  "  Wag- 
ner, ••  Pilgerchor ;  "  Septet  from  "  Tannhauser." 

The  arias  with  orchef*tra1  accompaniment  were : 
Beethoven.  "  In  quests  Tomba,"  "Ah  perfido."  ''Die 
Trommel  gerfihrt "  and  "  Freud voll  nnd  Leldvoll," 
from  "  Rirmont;  "  Donizetti,  "  O  mio  Fernando;  " 
Handel,  *  O.  rnd  Her  than  the  cherry." and*'Shall  1  ill 
M  mr's  plain;"  Haydn,  "Rolling  in  ffwiming  bil- 
lows ; "  Liszt,  Aria  from  "  St.  Elizabeth  ; "  Mendel-*. 
s*»hn,  "Pm  a  roamer,"  "Infeliee;"  Mozart,  "  Non  piA 
andrai."  'In  dienen  heil'gen  Hallen,'  "Per  questa  bella 
mano,"  "  Per  pietA  non  ncercat-e,"  "  Mia  sporanza 
ndorata,"  "  Ma  ohe  vi  feceo  stelle ;  "  Thomas,  "Non 
c^mosci; "  Wagner,  Prayer  from  "  Rionsl."  Schmul- 
zlie'l  and  Srhmledelif^  fr«»ro  "  Siegfried,"  Evening 
Star,  "  Tannliaikser,"  Scenes  from  Itt  and  Xd  art  of 
"Die  Walkure,"  "Oerechter  Gott,"  "Rienzi;"  Weber, 
"  O  Fatima." 

Arias  and  ballads,  with  piano  accompaniment,  too 
nnmerous  to  mention,  were  by  the  follftwing  com- 
posers :  Aljt,  Arditi,  Beethoven,  Bellini.  Benedict, 
BInmenthal,  Brahms,  Braga,  Brandeii*,  Buck,  Cam- 
merlaender,  Campana,  Chopin,  Clay,  Concone,  Cow- 
en.  Donizetti,  Dulclcen,  Fabiani.  Faure,  Fesca,  Rob- 
ert Franz;  Flotow,  Ganz,  Glover,  Gomez,  Gounod, 
GordigianI,  Graham,  Nuglielml,  Hatton,  Hiller, 
Hdlsl,  Hullah.  Jahnke,  Kreutzer,  Kficken,  Kjerrulf, 
Lachner,  Lassen,  Lover,  Lortzing,  Lucant«mi, 
Marschner,  Mattei,  Millar  i.  Mercadante,  Meyerbeer, 
Mendelssohn,  Moznrt,  Mulder,  Pacini.  Pease,  Pin- 
Bttti,  Proch,  Rabandi,  Reissiger,  Rizzo,  RHsnini,  Ru- 
binstein, Scuderi,  Sodermann,  Schubert,  Schu- 
mann, Sponholtz.  Sullivan,  Tagliapietra,  Taubert, 
Thomas,  Venzano,  Verdi,  and  Wallace. 

The  conductors  and  leader*  of  orchestra  were  rep- 
resented  by  Theodore  Thomas,  Dudley  Buck,  Leo- 
pold Dam'rosch.  W.  G.  Dietrich,  Geo.  Matzka, 
Adolf  Neuendorff.  Agriool  Paur,  and  Rein  hard 
Schmelz. 

The  principal  pianists  were  Mroes.  H.  Astie, 
Martha  Blanche,  Annette  EsAipoff,  T.  Carreno-Sau- 
ret.  and  Madeline  Schiller  ;  Messrs.  B.  Bockelmann, 
F.  B<wcovitz,  T.  J.  H.  Daum,  Ferd.  Dulcken,  Frank 
Gilder.  Emile  Guvon,  S.  L.  Herrmann,  B.  Laurent, 
Emii  Liebling,  P.  Loredan.  Wm  Mason,  S.  B.  Mills. 
J.  N.  Patiisfm.  Alfred  H.  Pease,  Benno  Scherek,  and 
Henry  C.  Timm. 

Of  solo  violinists  there  were  Messrs.  R.  Arnold, 
H.  Brandt,  Leopold  Damrosch,  C.  Hamm,  8.  E.  Ja- 
cobsohn,  C.  Matzka,  Ole  Bull,  and  Alfred  Vivien; 
violoncellibts,  Chas,  Werner  and  Fred.  Berjifuer. 

Singers  were  innumerable ;  among  them  may  be 
roenti<med  Mnies.  H.  Beebe,  Imogen  Brown,  Pauli- 
na Cani?<8a,  Henrietta  Corradi,  Anna  Drasdil,  Go- 
mien.  Gordon  Steele,  A.  Grlmminger,  P.  D.  Gula- 
ger,  M.  Hall,  Aiitolne  Hence,  Fannie  Kellogg,  Jo- 
hanna Lehmann,  Lilian  Norton,  Louise  Oliver, 
Agnese  Palma,  Eugenie  Pappenheiro,  S.  C.  Reber, 
Erminia  Rudersdorff,  Marie  Salvotti.  Clara  Stuts- 
man, Emma  C.  Thursby,  and  Swedish  Ladies'  Quar- 
tette; Messrs.  C.  Alves,  Aiez.  Bischoff,  Henrv 
Brandeis,  Wm.  Castle,  C.  Fritsch,  Jules  Lumbard, 
H.  A.  Maas.  Franz  Remmertz,  Geo.  Simpson.  Adolph 
Sohst,  Fred.  Steins  A.  E.  Stoddard,  G.  Tagliapiet- 
ra. August  Thiessen,  George  Werrenrath,  John  F. 
Winch,  Myron  W.  Whitney,  and  the  German  Lied- 
kranz.  H.  D. 


S,puial    Satires. 
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'«l»llahei4  l»v  t^llvev  Olsawn  *  Co. 
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Vocal,  with  Piano  Aooompanimsnt. 

Heart  Longings.    B6.    8.    E  to  F.       2>aiil:8.  80 

"  I  long  to  Me  my  mother's  hand« 
The  sacred  volume  raise." 

BeauUfnl  throughout,  with  rich  music. 

O  thoo  Sablime  tweet  Evening  Star.    (O  du 

mein  holder  Abendstemj     Recitative 

and  Romance  fVom  Tanhanser.     B.    6 

or  6.  D  sub  baas  st  tflf  to  £  treble  sraff. 

Li«/z.  60 
"  WIe  To<iettahnung,  DUmrung  deckt  dn  LMnde.** 

A  most  peculiar  piece,  which  may  lie  vocal  or 
Instrumental  ns  von  please.  If  vocal,  the  com- 
pass requires  perhaps  two  voices  to  master  the 
various  pans  of  It ;  liut  It  wHl  do  very  well  as  an 
instrumental  traos«riptlon,and  doubuess  expres- 
ses Wagner'i  Idea  as  well  as  a  piano  piece  can. 

Two  Vocal  Piecea,  by  L.  F.  GroM^        each,  85 
No.  1.    Charity.    Solo  and  Qt    D, 
8.    dtoE. 

**  More  swe«t  than  odors,  which  at  mom 
Are  wafted  to  the  sky." 

No.  2.    Conne,  wandering  Sheep.   (Pas- 
tor animarum. )     Solo  and  Qt     B6. 
8.    dtoF. 

*'  1  eaw  thee  stray  forlorn. 
And  heurd  thee  faintly  cry.** 

These  are  two  good  quartets,  with  words  a  lit- 
tle out  of  the  common  rouiiur,  and  therefore 
welcome. 

Look  Upward.    Eft.    S.    d  to  g.         Bichter.  80 

**  Look  upwardn,  O  comrades, 
Whate^  is  1lfe*s  evening." 

Excellent  advice,  mingled  with  fine  music. 

Alone,  all  Alone.     Song  and  Ghoms.    kb. 

3.    £  to  F.  Uays.  85 

*'  And  tears  All  my  eyes  as  I  look  for  the  ship 
That  Is  hrlnging  my  darling  to  me." 

A  melodlons  new  song  by  a  very  popular  com- 
poser. 

Indignant  Polly  Wog.    A.    2.    EtoE. 

Siurmeck,  80 
•«  Oh,  Mary,  Mary  Woe, 
Oh  Ma,  Ob,  ly.  Oh  Wog.** 

A  veiy  preuy  and  laughable  ditty. 

Take  this  Letter  to  my  Mother.    Lithograph 

title.    F.    8.    o  u>  F.  Uayg.  40 

<*  Te  1  her  that  her  prayers  are  answered, 
God  protects  her  darling  boy.** 

Charming  '*8ailor  boy"  ballad,  with  a  fine  title. 

Mother,  come  hack  from  Heaven.     Song 

and  Chorus.    B6     8.    £  to  F.    SUuxxrL  80 

"  Come,  with  thy  smile  of  gladness.** 
The  sentiment  and  music  ara  alike  pleasing. 

Jamie.    C.    fl.    oto£. 

**  Jamie!  Jamie!  Jamie! 
Hear  me  calling  in  tho  gloaming.*' 

A  very  neat  bailaal.  m  which  the  taking  point 
Is  the  oaUing  of  "Jamld"  who  is  out  on  the  hill. 


MoUoy.  40 


JTrouse.  1.00 


InttniB6Btal. 

Serenade.    4  hands.    £6.    4. 

Very  striking  and  brilliant  duet. 

Spring  Greeting.    Galop  de  Bravoura. 

1>6.    5.  Grate.  40 

A  bravoura,  stormy  and  noisy,  pretty  full  of 
octave  runs. 

fCrossing  the  Dannbe.    Grand  Triumphant 

^  '     March.    A&.    4.  iirignolU  75 

Played  **with  immense  applause*'  byGilmore's 
Band.  *    } 


Gile.  SO 


Brilliant  Star  Walts.    F.    8. 
Pretty,  new  Walts. 

Chant  de  TAube  Waltzes.   8.  Lamothe.  75 

**  L'Aube  **  means  the  break  of  day,  and  this 
set  will  add  new  vigor  to  the  steps  or  danoers 
who  are  resolved  that  they  **wont  go  home  till 
BBoming." 

Unique  Grand  Gaiop.    £legant  illustrated 
title.    C.    8.  Cadmus.  60 

A  strange,  beautiful  face  on  the  title,  and 
brilliant  music. 


Abbssviations.— Degrees  of  dlfllculty  are  martied 
from  I  to  7.  The  key  U  denoted  liy  a  capital  letter,  as  C, 
Hb,  etc.  A  large  Uoman  letter  marks  the  lowei*t  and  the 
highest  note  If  on  the  staff  small  Uoman  letters  if  lielow 
or  sbove  the  staiT.  Thus:  **  C.  ft.  c  to  K,"  means  "  Key 
of  C,  Fif  ih  «legree,  lowest  letter  c  on  the  added  line  bcH 
low,  highest  letter,  K  on  the  4th  space." 
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Biohard  Wsgneifu  Stage-FeitiTal-Play.* 

{ConelndM  from  Page  J50.) 

The  place  which  Wagner  assiens  to  the  Or- 
chestra w  utterly  unworthy.  The  mcmhers  of 
the  orchestra  become  the  pariahs  of  the  Opera. 
Par  superior  in  many  ways,  in  knowledge,  abil- 
ity, industry,  modesty  and  musical  spirit  to  the 
not  always  musical  artists,  puffed  up  by  their 
high  salaries,  who  act  upon  the  stage,  and  who 
are  accustomed  to  being  overwhelmed  with  ap- 
plause, for  most  moderate  achievements,  by  a 
erowd  incapable  of  judging,  here  they  are 
treated  as  mere  machines.  But  now  to  con- 
sign the  orchestra,  however  contemptuously 
the  singers  may  look  down  on  them  from  their 
Olympian  height,  to  the  glowing  temperature 
of  a  cellar  in  July  and  August,  is  to  forget 
that  the  best  and  most  estimable  interpreters  of 
musical  art  sit  in  our  orchestras.     *    n^    *    * 

If  we  follow  Wagner's  peculiar  course  of  de- 
velopment, we  find  that  always  the  next  work 
is  a  negation  of  the  preceding.  Has  the  poet- 
composer  reached  the  end  of  his  endeavors  in 
the  Nibelungen  Trilogy  !  Who  can  know  that  f 
When  the  ripe  Beethoven  looked  back  upon 
the  works  of  his  youth,  which  still  bloom  to- 
day, did  he  deny  them  as  misgrown,  stinted 
children  t  Certainly  not.  The  master  who 
in  his  youth  composed  the  three  Piano  Trios. 
Op.  1,  is  for  us  just  as  much  a  composer  by  he 
grace  of  Ood,  as  the  old  man,  deeply  bowed 
down  and  confused  by  sickness  and  by  bitter 
life  experiences,  who  wrote  the  Quart%.t  Fugue, 
Op.  188,  and  the  QnintetPiigue,  Op.  187.  He 
is  loveable,  deeply  sympathetic,  genial  and 
imperishable  in  his  earlier,  as  he  is  bold,  wor 
thy  of  admiration  and  of  reverence  even  in  the 
aberrations  of  his  latest  period. 

Every  great  artist  has  certain  sins  and  weak- 
nesses to  regret  in  his  youthful  works;  but 
such  an  eager  haste  for  ever  new  forms  and 
effects,  such  an  unquiet  nervous  striving  con- 
tinually to  startle  the  world  anew,  to  convince 
it  of  one's  own  greatness  and  importance  and 
obtrude  himself  upon  it  as  a  redeeming  Saviour, 
as  we  And  in  Wag^r,  the  history  of  Art  has 
never  known  before.  We  admire  his  extraor- 
dinary qualities,  his  many-sided  talent,  his  en- 
ergetic strength,  his  superhuman  perseverance, 
yet  he  cannot  convert  us  to  the  belief  that  he 
is  the  expected  Messiah  of  Art.  But  the  ball 
of  his  fame  is  at  last  rolling,  and  it  is  in  no 
man^s  power  to  stop  it.  If  one  should  speak 
with  angels^  tongues  against  the  weaknesses, 
and  the  pernicious  tendency  of  the  new  direc- 
tion, it  would  be  in  vain.  What  good  has  it 
ever  done  to  raise  an  instructing,  warning  or 
satirical  voice  against  theexcrescencies  of  fash- 
ion ff  There  is  but  one  consolation  to  offset 
such  experiences:  after  every  Intoxication  fol- 
lows an  awakening.  It  seems  to  us  as  if  Mo- 
zart and  Beethoven  and  their  great  forerunners 

•Translated  for  this  Jonmal  from  the  oon6Iurttn]( 
elutpt«>r  of  a  little  book  by  H.  M.  ScHLRTTKaRR,  Direc- 
tor of  ibe  Oonsenratoiy  ac  Augsburg,  a  cnldrated  miuA-  I 
cian  sad  aa  admirable  critic  * 


and  successors,  in  presence  of  these  artistic  ab- 
errations, ro^e  up  before  us  misrhtier  and  more 
maiestic  every  day.  and  npokc  even  a  more  im- 
pressive langrnafire  than  they  ever  did. 

Will  the  Nibeluneren  Trilogv  have  a  future^ 
t.d.,  will  it  come  into  closer  contact  with  the 
theatres  so  hateful  to  the  composer  f  Will  the 
future  really  do  homage,  to  the  new  Art  doc- 
trine t  We  micrht  answer.  No:  but  unaccount- 
able and  indefinable  as  the  changes  of  fashion 
are  the  tastes  and  inclinations  of  the  public. 
Minds* continually  thirsting  for  novelty  may 
find  a  satisfaction  in  a  speedy  repetition  of  the 
Triloflry;  and  this  may  beget  in  turn  all  the 
livelier  craving  for  the  wholesome  food  of  an 
earlier  period.  Nothing  is  more  transitory 
than  a  musical  creation.  No  work  of  any  oth- 
er Art  fades,  evaporates,  dies  away  more  rap- 
idly. How  little  of  what  is  bebt  and  noblest 
in  what  we  now  have  has  any  prospect  of  eter- 
nal or  of  long  duration  t  And  what  avails  the 
applause  of  the  moment  t  Many  of  the  most 
excellent  works  have  found  an  enthusiastic  re 
ception,  admiring  praise  and  eloquent  homage, 
and  the  next  decade  has  entirely  forgotten 
them.  Every  artist  strives  for  posthumous 
fame,  sacrificing  his  best  power  to  an  empty 
fleeting  phantom.  Wagner^s  Trilogy  might 
have  some  chance  of  longer  life  and  general 
diffusion,  if  some  good,  enthusiastic  friend  of 
the  composer  could  be  found,  an  expert  in  the 
business,  who  by  skilful  cuttings  should  reduce 
the  work  for  four  evenings  to  a  work  for  one 
evening  and  of  moderate  length.  Were  all  the 
bean  ties  of  the  colossal  drama  condensed  into 
a  single  night;  were  all  that  is  unnecessary,  all 
that  is  lengthy  and  tiresome  set  aside,  then  one 
might  listen  to  the  JSing  de$  Nibdung^n  with 
true  pleasure. 

Wagner^s  endeavor  to  bring  out  his  work  in 
all  possible  perfection  was  exceedingly  to  his 
credit.  But  here  too,  although  extraordinary 
means  were  placed  at  his  command,  the  insuffi- 
ciency and  limitation  of  human  efforts  was 
most  strikingly  apparent.  To  build  a  house 
on  purpose  for  the  festival  play,  was  an  act  of 
mad  extravagance  and  measureless  presump- 
tion; io  place  it  away  off  in  little  Bayreuth 
was,  mildly  speaking,  an  inoonsideimte  way  of 
doing  business.         ♦         »         »         ♦         ♦ 

For  Wagner  himself  the  month  of  August  of 
the  year  1876  was  a  month  of  honor  in  the  full- 
est meaning  of  the  word;  then  he  atteined 
what  no  master  of  the  Art  ever  attained  before. 
If  among  the  audience  at  the  Festival  Play 
there  were  some  dissenters  and  opponents,  and 
if  the  general  success  of  the  work  as  a  whole 
remained  a  very  doubtful  one,  yet  princely  fa- 
vor and  the  homage  of  the  fair,  generous 
friends  and  enthusiastic  followers  heaped  upon 
him  substantial  proofs  of  devotion  and  esteem 
in  almost  overwhelming  measure.  On  the  oth- 
er hand  no  one  ever  understood,  as  he  does,  how 
to  stir  up  a  fermentetion,  how  to  importune 
and  set  up  great  claims.     May  he  enjoy  what  I 


satisfaction  he  has  had!  He  has  not  been 
spared  also  days  of  bitter  trial  and  discourage- 
ment: he  has  been  through  the  hardest  strug- 
gles. The  applause,  perhaps  intended  less  for 
the  poem  and  the  music  than  for  Wagner  per- 
sonally, and  for  the  fatolistic  conviction  so 
strongly  stamped  in  him  of  his  prophetic  cal- 
ling, was  every  evening  tumultuous.  On  the 
conclusion  of  the  last  series  it  roared  through 
the  house  for  full  ten  minutes.  In  that  mo* 
ment  the  poet-composer  stood  at  the  senith  of 
his  glory:  he  had  reached  what  a  mortel  in  his 
boldest  dreams  can  only  hope  and  long  for;  he 
too  could  tell  of  a  parterre  of  princes;  repre* 
sentotives  of  all  cultivated  nations  brought  him 
admiring  homage.        »        »        »        »        ♦ 

It  is  generally  known  what  a  bad  impression 
Wagner^s  short  speech  at  the  end  of  the  first 
series  made.  Although  he  had  g^ven  out 
through  placards,  that  neither  he  nor  the  per- 
formers would  respond  to  a  recall  ("since 
they  must  not  step  out  from  the  frame  of  the 
Art  work  in  course  of  representetion,'*)  yet  he 
did  at  last  allow  himself  to  be  cheered  and 
called  before  ^he  curtain.  Without  any  inward 
excitement,  without  a  trace  of  joy  and  satisfac- 
tion, in  that  moment  when  the  profoundest 
emotion,  overflowing  thankfulness  would  nat- 
urally have  inspired  him,  he  spoke  only  the  cold 
words:  '^You  have  now  seen  what  we  can 
do;  will  you  new! — And  if  ytfn  will,  we  will 
have  an  Art.^  He  said  it,  bowed  and  disap- 
peared .  As  if  drenched  by  a  shower  bath,  the 
astonished  assembly  went  away.  Even  the 
most  devoted  friends  of  the  great,  but  so  im- 
prudent man,  who  had  given  vent  to  his  over- 
full artistic  heart  in  this  unexpected  way, 
showed  themselves  confounded  and  put  out  of 
humor;  the  adversaries  triumphed.  Jeste  and 
bitter  observations  were  upon  all  lips.  In  vain 
did  the  unfortunate  orator,  at  the  festival  ban- 
quet of  the  next  day,  seek  to  weaken  and  wipe 
out  the  unfavorable  impression  of  his  words. 
And  so  the  most  magnificent  and  most  preten- 
tious artistic  enterprise  of  modern  times  closed, 
very  fitly,  with  a  word  of  unexampled  preten* 
sion.  None  the  wiser  for  this  experience,  Wag- 
ner allowed  himself  again,  at  the  close  of  the 
last  series,  to  be  drawn  into  a  public  expression 
of  his  views. 

•  After  the  audience  of  the  Gdtterddmmeruim, 
on  the  evening  of  Aug.  80,  had  behaved  like  a 
pack  of  crazy  people,  and  by  screams,  calls, 
clapping  of  hafids,  pounding,  stomping  and  all 
sorts  of  boisterous  noises  had  gone  regularly 
mad,  but  had  finally  moved  the  most  named 
man  of  his  time  to  step  forward,  a  preliminary 
gentle  cooling  off  in  any  way  was  very  saluta- 
ry; for  on  the  outside  a  cold,  cutting  wind 
blew  about  the  temple,  and  the  way  to  the 
town  was  muddy,  wet  and  long.  The  abrupt 
transition  out  of  the  boiling  heat  of  enthusiasm 
into  the  prosaic  evening  shower  of  the  outer 
world  must  to  many  an  one  have  been  quite 
suggestive  of  reflexion.     Wagner  came  forward 
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to  hold  oDco  more  one  of  those  discourses, 
which  afford  so  deep  an  insight  into  the  most 
secret  thought  and  feeling  of  the  so  talented, 
yet  so  bewildered  man.  First  he  alluded  cur- 
sorily, with  formal  thanks,  to  his  royal  bene- 
factor; then  he  turned  at  once  to  the  self-sacri- 
ficing troop  of  artists  suddenly  made  visible 
behind  a  parting  curtain,  who  had  rendered 
the  success  of  his  work  possible,  and  he  took 
just  thU  occasion  ( I)  to  express  his  bitter  ani- 
mosity against  all  those  who  bad  stood  against 
his  enterprise,  whether  as  doubters,  as  oppo- 
nent^, or  as  neutrals.  His  words  wero  ice  to 
the  crowd  dripping  with  the  sweat  of  enthusi- 
asm. ♦  ♦  *  This  time  also  he  received  ev 
ery  mark  of  homage  coldly,  inwardly  unmoved 
and  with  a  certain  misanthropical  contempt, 
as  a  tribute  due  to  him ;  and  even  now,  when 
be  had  finally  reached  the  long  sought  goal, 
we  saw  him  filled  on\j  with  anger  and  disdain 
towards  all  who  were  not  blind  worshippera, 
and  with  an  intolerance,  worthy  of  the  Vatican, 
for  every  free  expression  of  opinion,  to  which 
in  fact  an  angry  stamping  of  the  right  foot  lent 
a  heightened  emphasis. 

We  willingly  recognize  that  Wagner  is  the 
most  important,  the  most  richly  gifted  and  the 
most  conspicuous  among  the  opera  composers 
of  recent  times;  but  even  he  will  not  escape 
the  experience,  that  nothing  passes  away  more 
swiftly  than  the  intoxication  of  enthusiasm, 
and  that  applause  leaves  no  visible  traces  be- 
hind it. 

Through  four  evenings  we  .sat  before  a  re- 
markable work,  which  it  was  certainly  very 
interesting  to  hear  for  once,  but  which  could 
in  no  way  satisfy  a  cultivated  sense  and  taste 
for  Art;  which  seemed  unworthy  of  the  prodig- 
ious stir  that  Tvas  made  about  it,  and  did  not 
answer  to  the  expectations  that  had  been  cher- 
ished concerning  it. 

Beautiful  form  is  one  with  beautiful  soul  in 
Art.  Form  and  substance  must  appear  identi- 
cal in  an  Art  work;  the  imperishable  principle 
in  it  must  come  before  us  in  a  perfect  outward 
shape,  involuntarily  holding  all  our  senses  in 
sweet  lH>nds.  But  the  work,  which  Wagner 
brings  us  as  the  Art-work  of  the  Future,  in 
spite  of  certain  single  traits  of  grandeur  and 
significance,  is  a  thing  which  undervalues  all 
law  and  tradition,  a  tbinfj  formless,  absurd, 
wrought  by  pattern.  In  its  d  reary  song-speech, 
so  opposed  to  singing,  it  is  an  unbcautiful  mon- 
grel between  Opera  and  drama,  which  can  have 
only  a  negative  meaning  for  the  present  and 
for  the  history  of  Art.  Let  us  guard,  then, 
the  precious  Art  possession  of  our  German  peo- 
ple, won  amid  hot  toil  and  conflict;  let  us 
spread  protecting  hands  over  the  noblest  lega- 
cy that  has  come  down  from  our  fathers. 
Should  these  modern  musical  theories 
and  stiivings,  to  which  they,  built  a  tem- 
ple and  oitered  up  hecatombs  in  Bayreuth, 
sieze  hold  of  the  nation,  then  indeed  a  Ootter- 
ddmmsmng  (Twilight  of  the  Gods)  for  our  be- 
loved Art  of  Tones  would  be  inevitable.  Let 
us  leave  it  in  serene  trust  to  the  future  to  pass 
judgment  on  the  new  Art  style  preached  by 
Wagner  and  upon  his  Music-Drama.  Its  judg- 
ment on  this  **  most  magnificent  halhicination 
of  a  musical  subjectivity  arrived  at  its  last 
height,"*  cannot  bo  doubtful. 

*  F.  Nanmann :  Jifuhik-drama  oder  Optr. 


For  Dwlght^fl  Journal  of  iCuslc. 

Dr.  Tayler  Louis  on  Music. 

The  f(»11owing  appreoiation  of  our  divine  art  by 
so  profound  a  Bcholar  and  original  thinker  as  Pro- 
fessor Lewi9,  is  commended  to  the  readers  of  your 
Journal.  It  is  from  the  interestina^  and  impressive 
memorial  address  of  President  Potter,  of  Union 
College,  delivered  last  week  before  the  University 
Convocatitin  of  New  York  State. 

Dr.  Lewis  himself  composed  a  few  pieces  of  mnsic 
and  he  attached  great  importance  to  it  as  a  branch 
of  early  education.  He  conceived  that,  more  than 
all  other  things,  Mnsic  bears  along  with  it,  into  the 
Inmost  recesses  of  the  sonl,  the  love  and  perception 
of  beauty,  order  and  rhythm,  in  whatever  forms 
presented.  He  wrote : — "  It  is  not  only  the  most 
perfect  of  the  arts,  but  also  the  most  spiritual  of 
the  sciences.  Belonging  to  the  three  grand  divi- 
sions of  knowledge,  tt  pervades  alike  the  physical, 
the  metaphysical  and  mathematical.  Nothing  per- 
taining to  sensitive  nature  is  more  in  alliance  with 
the  believing  spirit.  It  cherishes  a  feeling  near 
akin  to  that  state  of  the  rational  soul,  Uuit  longs  for 
rhythm  and  harmony  in  all  things,  which  is  dissat- 
isfied with  the  disconnected  shreds  of  ni^tnral  knowl- 
edge; regarding  them  as  the  mere  ends  or  out- 
skirts of  God*8  ways  and  rejoicing  in  that  higher 
truth  which  alone  imparts  reality  to  science 
and  philosophy ;  even  as  the  key-note  ani  funda- 
mental chord  can  alone  give  meaning  and  unity  to 
all  the  other  progressions  of  the  scale.  May  it  not 
be  on  this  account  that  music  is  employed  in  the 
scriptures  as  the  symbol  of  the  joys  of  the  blessed 
— that  oon«ord  of  holy  souls  uniting  forever  in  all 
the  rich  fulness  of  moral,  intellectual  and  even  phys- 
ical harmony  ?  The  neglect  of  music,  as  an  art  and 
as  a  science,  may  be  regarded  as  the  most  serious 
defect  in  our  system  of  early  education.  We  do 
verily  believe  that  if  the  time  occupied  with  puerile 
Peter  Parley  treatises  on  natural  theology  was  de- 
voted to  Haydn  and  Mozart,  it  would  furnish  to  our 
children  a  far  more  effectual  security  against  infi- 
delity. The  one  course  is  ever  occupied  in  remov- 
ing objections  which  itself  creates ;  whilst  on  the 
other  hand,  whatever  aids  in  the  cultivation  of  a 
believing  heart,  precludes  those  objections  from  ev- 
er obtaining  an  effectual  lodgment  in  the  soul.** 

L. 


English  Opera. 

BT  CHARLES   K.    SAL  AH  AN. 

(From  the  London  Musical  Times.) 
(Concluded  from  Page  66.) 

Michael  William  Balfo  was,  of  modern  times,  the 
most  prolific  contributor  to  the  operatic  staj^o  of 
England.  He  possessed  the  rare  gift  of  melodv, 
composed  with  facility  and  rapidity,  and  his  tech- 
nical resources  were  ample.  It  concerned  him  lit- 
tle whether  or  not  his  compositions  were  orieinal, 
and  whether  they  were  perfectly  in  accord  with  the 
text  he  was  engaj^d  in  setting  to  music.  Balfe's 
chief  aim,  as  it  would  -appear  bv  his  works,  was  to 
catch  the  ear  of  the  public,  and  to  become  a  popu- 
lar composer.  His  music,  however  hurriedly  or 
carelessly  written,  ever  manifests  the  work  of  an 
accomplished  master.  An  able  musical  critic,  con- 
cluding a  flattering:  estimate  of  Balfe's  many  excel- 
lent artistic  qualifications,  says,  "  Against  these 
great  advanta<;es  is  balanced  tlie  want  of  conscien- 
tiousness which  makea  him  contented  with  the  firHt 
idea  which  presents  itself,  regardless  of  dramatic 
truth,  and  considerate  of  momentary  effect  rather 
than  artistic  excellence ;  and  this  it  is  that,  with  all 
his  well-merited  success  with  the  million,  will  for 
ever  prevent  his  works  from  ranking  among  the 
classics  of  the  art  On  the  other  ham?,  it  must  be 
owned  that  the  volatility  and  spontaneous  character 
of  his  music  would  evaporate  through  elaboration, 
either  ideal  or  technical ;  and  that  the  element 
which  makes  it  evanescent  is  that  which  also  makes 
it  universally  popular." 

"  I  must  agree  with  you,"  says  Melmoth,  in  one  of 


his  famons  FitzOsborne  letters  (1740),  "  that  works 
of  the  most  permanent  kind  are  not  the  effect  of  a 
lucky  moment,  nor  struck  ont  at  a  sinsrie  heat.  The 
best  performances,  indeed,  have  generally  cost  the 
most  labor ;  and  that  ease  which  is  so  essential  to 
fine  writinv  has  seldom  been  attained  without  re- 
peated and  severe  criticism."  "  Questo  facile,**  said 
Paisiello,  "  quanto  difficile  I " 

Balfe's  rapidity  in  the  preparation  of  some  of  his 
EnsrU<«h  Operas,  compr»eed  to  order  and  to  time,  was 
really  astonishing ;  for  the  mere  mechanical  labor 
of  writins;  the  wore  of  a  modern  grand  Opera,  set- 
tins:  aMde  the  consideration  of  its  composition,  is  a 
task  of  magnitude  such  as  can  be  appreciated  only 
by  a  mnsician  well  experienced  in  the  craft.  Youncr 
Balfe  left  Dublin,  his  native  city,  for  London,  a  lad 
of  sixteen  years  of  asre,  already  a  musician  of  much 
promise.  With  the  kindness  for  which  he  was  well 
known,  Tom  Cooke,  the  director  of  the  music  at 
Drury  Lane  Theatre,  admitted  his  youthful  country- 
man into  bis  excellent  orchestra  as  a  violinist;  and 
occasionally  afforded  him  the  opportunity  to  acquire- 
experience  as  a  "  Leader,"  when  his  own  services 
were  required  upon  the  sta<te  as  lyric  actor.  Balfe 
was  certainly  born  under  a  lucky  star.  In  1826  he 
had  the  srood-fortune  to  attract  the  notice  of  an 
Italian  nobleman,  an  amateur  composer,  by  his  mu- 
sical talents  and  ap^eeable  manners.  He  was  invit- 
ed to  accompany  him  to  Italy,  f  ee  of  expense,  and 
to  become  bis  irnest  at  Rome,  in  which,  city  he  de- 
termined to  go  through  a  severe  course  of  counter- 
point under  Federici.  Subsequently  at  Milan  he 
continued  his  studies  in  composition,  sinji^ner,  and 
lyric  acting;  at  the  sam ft  time  that  be  was  laying 
up  a  valuable  store  of  practical  dramatic  experien- 
ces, and  gaining  facility  and  fluency  in  operatic 
writing  both  for  voices  and  instruments. 

Native  Opera  in  Entrland  was  still  in  the  ascend- 
ant in  1882,  when  Balfe  returned  to  this  country 
fully  fledged,  and  with  expanded  wings  ready  for 
immediate  flight  into  the  operatic  refl:ions.  He 
composed  for  Arnold  his  first  English  Opera,  "The 
Siesre  of  Rochelle."  It  was  rehearsed,  but  before  it 
could  be  performed,  the  enterprise  came  to  an  un- 
timely end,  and. the  Eni;lish  Opera  Huuse  was 
elosed.  Buna,  of  Drury  Lane  Theatre,  was  at  that 
moment  in  search  of  an  English  Opera  to  fill  an  un- 
expected vacancy.  Balfe's  Opera,  in  complete 
readiness  for  representation,  was  offered  and  accept- 
ed. In  the  autumn  of  1836  it  wasbroagrht  out,  and 
its  succcbs  was  so  marked  that  it  kept  the  stage  un- 
interruptedly for  three  months,  and  the  fame  of  its 
composer  was  at  once  assured.  Balfe  had  hit  the 
public  taste,  and  was  immediately  recoflrnizad  as  the 
most  popular  composer  of  the  day.  The  son^  and 
choruses  of  the  Opera  were  sung,  hummed,  and 
whistled  by  all  classes  of  society.  The  sirs  were 
arranged  as  waltzes,  marches,  and  quadrilles,  to  the 
satisfaction  no  doubt  of  music  publishers ;  and  the 
same  were  (Arranged  into  every  conceivable  form, 
easy  and  difiicnlt,  for  the  edification  of  pupils  and 
the  torture  of  their  respective  teachers.  To  peruse 
this  Opera  now  after  an  interval  of  more  than  forty 
years  is  an  interestiui;  study.  It  is  not  surprising 
that  it  should  have  received  almost  universal  accept- 
ance. It  is  replete  with  catchins^  melodies  and  ex- 
cellent pleasing  music.  It  includes  some  well-writ- 
ten and  effective  choruses  and  concerted  vocal  mu- 
sic dramaticallv  developed.  It  is  noticeable,  how- 
ever,  that  mucli  of  the  mnsic  appears  to  have  been 
originally  composed  to  Italian  words,  and  subse- 
quently adapted  to  the  English  text  with  pcant  re- 
gard to  the  correct  accentuation  of  the  English 
fan^a^e.  The  composers  predilection  for  the  Ital- 
ian school  of  music,  in  which  he  had  been  mainly 
educated,  is  conspicuous  in  ^his  Opera,  as  it  is  more 
or  less  in  its  successors;  at  the  same  time  a  certain 
individualitv  of  manner,  which  mny  be  character- 
ized as  Baljian,  is  recognizfible  in  some  of  the  songs 
and  duets,  in  which  English  accent  is  too  often 
made  subservient  to  the  exigencies  of  the  music, 
which,  in  many  instances,  appears  to  have  been 
composed  before  the  words.  Balfe  was  a  genial 
Irishman,  and  his  j^eniality  is  reflected  in  his  com- 
positions, in  which  a  national  raciness  of  style, 
pleasing  but  ephemeral,  is  easily  discoverable. 

The  gifted  Malibran,  for  whom  Balfe  composed 
the  '*  Maid  of  Artois"  In  1886 — the  year  of  her  un- 
timely and  lamented  death — was  so  much  identified 
with  that  effective  Opera  that  it  has  been  rarely 
heard  since  her  death.  Her  charming  singing,  act- 
ing, and  fascinating  manner  yet  live  in  the  memo- 
ry of  those  who  witnessed  her  performance  of  it. 
Balfe's  **  Catherine  Grey  "  was  produced  in  the  au- 
tumn of  1836;  "Joan  of  Arc"  appeared  in  1837; 
"Diadeste-  in  1839;  "The  Bohemian  Giri,"  the 
most  continuously   favorite  and  widest   known  of 
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Bs1fe*8  OperA%  was  played  for  the  first  tf me  in  1840. 
This  Opera  ha?  been  translated  into  the  languages 
of  many  foreign  countries,  where  it  has  been  euc- 
ceftsfuliy  represented.  Balfe's  other  performed  Op- 
eras are  ^  The  Castle  of  Aymon,"  origfinally  pro- 
duced  as  a  French  Opev^a.  **  The  Daag^htor  of  St. 
Mark**  (1845),  "The  Enchantress,"  "The  Bond- 
mftn"(l84«},  '<The  Maid  of  Honor"  (1849).  *<  The 
Sicilian  Bride,**  "  Keolanthe,"  "  The  Armorer  of 
Nantes,^  ''Blanche  de  Kevers,"  "The  Rose  of 
Castiie/  "  The  Puriton's  Daughter/*  and  *'  SaUa- 
«!hk- 

That  any  of  these  Operas  will  be  endarine  can 
scarcely  be  expected.  Althoiij^h  of  merit,  and  dis- 
playing consiaerable  ability  in  their  composition, 
they  are  yet  deficient  in  those  higher  qualities  of 
musical  genius  without  which  no  work  can  be  last- 
ing. 

William  Michael  Rooke,  originally  0*Rouke,  a 
native  of  Dublin,  made  an  excellent  impression  on 
producing  his  first  Opera,  "  Amelie ;  or,  the  Love 
Test,**  at  Coveot  Garden  Theatre,  on  the  2nd  of 
December,  1887.  The.  name  of  the  composer  was 
then  unknown  out  of  Dublin.  His  Opera  was 
brought  out  under  favorabi*)  auf(pices,  but  it  was  not 
ushered  into  public  notice  by  any  of  the  usual  pre- 
liminary anticipatory  announcements.  It  was  well 
Berformed  by  Miss  Sheriff,  Miss  P.  Horton  (now 
Mrs.  German  Reed),  John  Wilson  and  Manvers, 
tenors,  and  Henry  Phillips  and  Stretton.  bosses,  was 
warmly  welcomea,  and  favorably  commented  upon 
by  the  musical  critics  of  the  day.  George  Hoscarth 
wrote  that  of  Rooke*s  music  **  it  would  be  difiicult 
to  speak  too  hif^hly.**  '  He  found  "  genius,  learning, 
taKte,  and  a  rich  vein  of  melody,  flowing,  graceful, 
and  expressive,**  prevail  throughout  the  work.  He 
pronounced  the  concerted  pieces  "  ingenious,  highly 
wrought,  and  full  of  dramatic  effect,  while  his  cho- 
ral harmonies  were  rich  and  resonant,  and  his  or- 
.  chcstral  writing  was  skilful  and  beautiful.**  The 
Opeia  was  for  a  time  attractive,  and  then,  as  usual, 
it  gave  place  to  more  modern  (»ttractions. 

"  Henrique,**  another  Opera  by  Rooke,  introduced 
the  late  William  Harrison  to  the  lyric  stage  in  May 
1886.  This  work  was  withdrawn  in  consequence 
of  a  disagreement  between  its  composer  und  Mac- 
ready,  the  manager  of  the  theatre.  William  Mich- 
ael Rooke  claimed  the  honor  of  being  Michael  Wil- 
liam Balfe's  first  instructor  on  the  violin,  when  the 
latter  was  an  infiint  of  the  age  of  six.  Rooke,  who 
had  l)ee<mie  an  esteemed  resident  professor  in  Lou 
di>n,  died  in  the  fiflv-third  year  oif  his  age,  on  the 
20th  of  October,  1858. 

"Maritana**  was  the  Opera  which  introduced 
Vincent  Wallace,  another  Irish  musician,  to  the 
British  public  as  a  ('ramatic  composer.  He  had 
been  an  extensive  traveller,  and  had  soiourned  and 
exercised  the  musical  profession  In  almost  every 
part  of  the  world.  He  appeared  in  London  without 
any  note  of  preparation,  about  the  year  1846,  as  a 
pianist  and  pianoforte  composer.  He  was  soon  oc- 
cupied in  composing  his  first  Opera  for*Bunn*8  thea- 
tre. It  proved  a  great  success,  and  its  popularity 
has  lasted  to  the  present  time.  It  was  acknowledged 
that  the  composer  of  **  Mnritana  "  was  no  ordinary 
musician,  that  he  had  studied  profoundly,  and  had 
turned  his  studies  and  varied  operatic  experience  to 
good  account  His  Opera  gave  evidence  of  inde- 
pendent musical  thought  and  selt-reliance.  "To 
those  who  would  wish  to  know  in  what  catM^ory  to 
place  Wallace,"  writes  Monsieur  Sylvain  St  Etienne, 
"  we  should  say  that  he  is  like  Rossini  in  the  rapid 
flow  of  his  melody  and  the  sweet  brilliant  turn  of 
his  phrases,  while  by  skilful  management  of  tone  he 
recalls  Weber.**  This  testimony  to  ttie  merits  of  a 
British  composer  from  a  foreign  source  is  flattering, 
although  the  comparisons  may  not  be  striclly  accu- 
rate. As  in  Balfe*s  dramatic  compositions  his  Ital- 
ian predilections  are  visible,  so  in  Wallace's  his 
German  procli  vitiea  are  noticeable.  Wallace's  most 
perfect  Opera  is  "  Lnriine,**  produced  in  1860  by 
oy  Miss  Louisa  Pyne  and  Mr.  W.^arrison,  twelve 
years  after  its  completion.  No  favorable  opportu- 
nity before  that  time  had  presented  ilaelf  for  its  per- 
formance. Its  attraction  was  almost  unparallelled 
in  modern  times.  It  was  soon  produced  in  Germa- 
ny, and  with  success.  It  is  unnecessary  to  descant 
upon  the  merits  of  this  very  charming  and  well- 
known  Opera.  The  Overture  is  composed  after  the 
Weler  model,  without  bearing  any  direct  resem- 
blance to  the  Overtures  of  that  composer.  It  is  a 
masterly  composition,  richly  scored,  and  it  pro- 
claims in  every  bar  the  hand  of  a  skilful  musician. 
Wallace's  other  Operas  are  "  Matilda  of  Hungary,** 
"The  Amber-witch,**  "  Love's  Triumph,"  and  •'The 
Desert  Flower.*'    These  several  Operas  are  of  une- 


qual merit,  and  their  success  has  been  proporttona- 
biy  as  unequal. 

Having  spent  the  greater  part  of  a  long  life  in 
Ensriand,  Julius  Benedict  is  almost  entitled  to  be  in- 
cluded amongst  our  most  eminent  native  dramatic 
composers.  His  German  feelings  and  education, 
polished  by  a  long  sojourn  in  Italy,  have  enabled  him 
to  combine  the  best  musical  charad^rislics  of  both 
nations,  while  his  English  sympathies  and  associa- 
tions, formed  by  a  residence  of  more  than  forty 
years  in  this  country,  have  enabled  him  to  give 
somewhat  of  a  national  turn  to  the  melodies  he  has 
set  to  English  text  Benedict's  English  Operas  are 
"The  Gipsy's  Warning**  (1888),  "The  Brides  of 
Venice**  (1844).  "  The  Crusaders "  (1846),  and  "The 
Lily  of  Killarney.*'  There  is  no  more  specialty  of 
style  observable  in  Benedicts  English  Operas  than 
in  those  of  the  majority  of  his  British-born  contem- 
poraries. By  his  successful  imitation  of  Irish  nat- 
ional mu^ic  Benedict  has  imparted  to  "  The  Lily  of 
Killarney  **  a  partial  local  coloring,  verj*  charming 
and  attractive. 

There  have  been  other  British  composers  than 
those  already  mentioned,  who  have,  durin&r  the  past 
half  century,  contributed  to  the  English  stage  one  or 
more  Operas  of  varied  degrees  of  merit  It  will  be 
sufficient  to  refer  to  them  briefly:  J.  A.  Wade 
("  The  Two  Houses  of  Grenada ;  ")  John  Thompson, 
of  Edinburgh  ("  Hermann ;  or,  the  Broken  Spear ;") 
John  Hatton  ("Love's  Ransom;")  Henrv  Smart; 
John  Hullah  (" The  Village  Coquettes,"  ""The  Bar- 
ber of  Bussorah  ; ")  Howard  Glover  ("  Ruy  Bias ;  ") 
Henry  Leslie  ("  Bold  Dick  Turpin, '  "  Ida.") 

The  management  of  English  Opera  has  been  in 
many  hands.  It  has  had  its  triumphs  and  vicissi- 
tudes. Among  those  who  have  at  various  times 
taken  upon  themselves  the  perilous  task  of  introduc- 
ing, upholding,  and  establishing  National  Opera 
may  be  mentioned  Arnold,  Bunn,  Maddox,  Braham, 
Macready,  Miss  Louisa  Pyne  and  Mr.  W.  Harrisort, 
E.  T.  Smith,  the  National  Opera  Company,  and  Mr. 
Carl  Rosa.  The  opportunities  to  hear  pure  English 
Operas,  as  distinct  from  Operas  in  English,  are  now 
more  rare  than  ever.  Mr.  Carl  Rosa,  who,  in  asso- 
ciation with  his  late  gifted  wife  Madame  Parepa- 
Roea,  carried  on  for  some  years  English  Opera  and 
Opera  in  English  in  every  part  of  America  with 
success  and  profit,  determined  to  venture  upon  a 
similar  undertaking  in  this  country.  Ho  has  hith- 
erto met  with  the  success  which  talent,  enterprise, 
boldness,  industry,  and  perseverance  rarely  fail  to 
command.  It  cannot  but  be  a  source  of  regret, 
however,  to  those^  who  would  se«  English  Opera 
flourish  pttre  and  timpfe,  that  Mr.  Carl  Rosa,  with 
the  valuable  prestige  he  has  deservedly  acquired, 
should  not  have  identified  his  spirited  management 
with  the  production  of  more  Ensrlish  Operas  and 
less  foreign  translated  Operas.  There  is  no  dearth 
of  fine  native  Operas  in  England.  Why  have  we 
not  lately  Heard  John  Barnett's  "  Mountain  Sylph," 
and  "  Fair  Rosamund,"  Macfarren's  "Charles  u.," 
and  "  Robin  Ho<id,"  "  Holveilrn,*  and  "  The  Sleep- 
er  Awiikened,"  Wallace's  "  Liirilne,"  and  "  The  Am- 
ber-witch," Loder's  "Ntght-danoers?"  The  public 
are  indebted  to  Mr.  Carl  Rosa  for  one  new  English 
Opera. 

It  falls  to  the  lot  of  few  young  English  composers 
to  have  so  favorable  an  opportunity  for  exhioiting 
their  dramatic  powers  in  the  composition  of  an  Op- 
era as  was  afforded  to  Mr.  Frederick  Cowen  through 
the  confidence  and  friendship  of  Mr.  Carl  Rosa.  It 
must  be  confessed  with  satisfaction  that  by  his  per- 
formance he  has  justified  his  right  to  have  been  in- 
trusted with  a  commission  so  important  to  himself 
and  to  the  musical  art  in  this  country.  Now  more 
than  ever  the  eyes  of  Europe  are  directed  to  the 
productiona  of  English  musicians,  upon  whom  there- 
fore rests  a  heavy  responsibility  to  uphold  in  their 
works  the  honor  of  British  musical  art  That  Mr. 
Cowen  should  satisfy  the  almost  extravagant  expec- 
tations which  may  have  l>een  formed  was  hardly 
within  the  range  of  probability.  That  he  should 
produce  an  Opera  distinguished  for  originality  of 
design  and  treatment  could  scarcely  have  been  an- 
ticipated. That  he  has  compoied  an  Opera  of  high 
merit,  giving  at  the  same  time  promise  of  greater 
excellence,  cannot  with  justice  be  doubted.  In 
"  Pauline  "  there  Is  much  good  mu3ic,  conceived  and 
developed  in  a  musician-like  manner.  In  the  third 
act  of  the  Opera  are  situations  of  intense  dramatic 
interest,  ana  the  composer  has  not  been  slow  to 
avail  himself  of  them.  As  a  whole,  Cowen's  Opera 
must  be  considered  a  successful  first  effort,  although 
it  may  not  fulfil  all  the  hoped  for  conditions  of  nov- 
elty and  specialty  of  style  and  manner.  A  young 
aspirant  for  operatic  honors  cannot,  in  England, 


work  wholly  independently.  He  has,  besides  the 
consideration  of  his  own  reputation,  to  stndy  the 
exactions  of  singers,  managers,  and  publishers. 
These  are  among  the  many  prominent  oostacles  to 
the  atta  nm  nt  of  the  highest  dramatic  excellence 
with  which,  in  this  country,  native  composers  have 
to  oontead.  The  operatic  "  stars  "  claim  to  have 
music  written  for  them  which  may  display  to  the 
greatest  advantage  their  peculiarities  of  voice  and 
style,  and  thus  Insure  a  succession  of  "  recalls." 
Whether  required  for  the  dramatic  Action  of  the 
Opera  or  not,  songs  of  sentiment,  likely  to  be  rede- 
roanded,  must  be  introduced  to  satisfy  both  singers 
and  publishers,  who,  regarding  mnsic  less  from  an 
esthetic  than  a  commercial  point  of  view,  require 
the  composition  of  singable  and  saleable  songs  and 
ballads.  The  great  Opera-composers  of  the  Conti- 
nent were  happily  not  thus  fettered.  Mozart's 
father,  in  the  plenitude  of  worldly  wisdom,  wrote 
to  his  son :  "Consider  that  for  every  twelve  real  con- 
noisseurs there  are  a  hundred  wholly  ignorant; 
therefore  do  not  overlook  the  poptdar  in  your  style 
of  composition,  and  forget  to  tickle  the  long  eart," 
The  true  artist  replied :  "Fear  not,  father,  respect- 
ing the  pleasure  of  the  crowd.  There  will  be  mu- 
sic for  all  sorts  of  people,  but  none  for  long  eart,** 

National  Opera  in  this  country  has  not,  at  any 

feriod,  had  the  inestimable  advantage  of  being  an 
nstitution,  as  in  Italy,  Germany,  and  France. 
When  Italy  was  only  a  "  geographical  expression," 
she  maintained  operatic  establishments  in  every 
chief  city.  Opera-music  was  encouraged,  and  it 
flourished.  The  then  despotic  Sovereign  States  of 
Italy  and  Germany  forbade  the  discussion  of  poli- 
tics, and  did  all  in  their  power  to  withdraw  the  at- 
tention of  the  people  from  such  topics,  and  to  direct 
their  thoughts  to  the  consideration  of  music.  The 
production  of  a  new  Opera  was  looked  forward  to 
as  an  important  national  event  A  Jia»co  was  a  com- 
mon occurrence,  and  unsuccessful  Operas  were 
hidsed  and  hooted  most  unmercifully  by  the  con 
nois!>eure.  Composers,  undaunted  by  fidlure  and 
undismayed  by  publicly  expressed  disapprobation, 
came  forward  again  and  again,  and  in  the  end  tri- 
umphed. In  former  days  German  sovereigns,  pet- 
ty and  great,  supported  their  several  operatic  estab- 
lishments, and  even  took  a  personal  part  in  their 
management  and  direction.  With  such  encourage- 
ment, and  such  inducements  to  compose,  Operas  In 
Italian  and  German  were  always  forthcoming — 
some  fated  to  live,  others  doomed  to  die.  Compos- 
ers worked  for  a  small  remuneration,  their  genius 
unshackled  by  considerations  of  manaTcra,  publish- 
ers, and  singers.  Thus  Schools  of  Opera  were  es- 
tablished, and  every  opportunity  was  afforded  to 
the  independent  cultivation  of  the  lyric  drama. 
From  what  England  possesses  without  such  power* 
erful  aids,  it  may  be  assumed  with  confidence  that 
with  encouragement  and  support  similar*  to  that 
which  has  b^n  enjoyed  through  a  long  series  of 
3'ear8  by  foreign  composers,  English  musicians 
would  have  proved  thernselvps  as  operatic  compo- 
sers not  less  worthy  than  their  Continental 
brethren.  • 

It  has  been  said  that  "  English  Opera  has  no  his- 
tory, no  unbroken  line  of  traditions ;  it  has  no  reg 
ular  sequence  of  operatic  works  by  native  compos- 
ers." This  is  scarcely  to  be  taken  as  an  impartial 
view  of  the  subject,  and  the  statement  may  be  to 
some  extent  controverted.  Though  interrupted, 
English  Opera  can  boast  of  traditions ;  though  ir- 
regular, English  Opera  claims  the  possession  of  a 
sequence  of  works.  Max  Mfiller,  referring  to  the 
g^wth  and  progress  of  language,  says:  "We  can 
connect  two  periods,  separated  by  thousands  of 
years,  through  the  works  of  those  who  handed  on 
the  traditions  of  art  from  century  to  century ;  but 
we  shall  never  meet  here  with  the  s4mo  continuous 
and  unconscious  growth  which  connects  the  lan- 
guage of  PlautQH  with  that  of  Dante."  Applying 
this  idea  *o  music,  we  may  connect  the  first  English 
Opera  with  the  last,  althimgh  without  a  tie  so  con- 
tinnonsly  unbroken  as  that  which  unites  Jaoopo  Peri 
with  VerdL 

England  may  not  yet  possess  a  dramatic  compos- 
er of  extraordinary  ability,  but  it  may  be  asserted 
that  she  is  as  well  off  at  the  present  moment  in  this 
respect  as  other  countries.  Talented,  conscientious, 
realous,  ambitious  native  composers  are  to  be  found 
in  Great  Britain,  ivho,  with  the  necessary  support 
and  enconragement,  are  capable  of  upholding  the 
honor  of  English  Opera.  It  was  well  observed  a 
few  years  since :  "Here,  as  abroad,  we  shall  find 
hosts  of  talented  men  whose  bright  and  sparkling 
fancies  may  l>e  the  delight  of  thousands ;  here,  as 
everywhere,  we  shall  find  that  the  men  of  genius 
whose  '  imagination  bodies  forth  the  form  of  things 
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anknown '  come  bat  once  in  a  fi^neration — ^perhaps 
but  once  In  a  century — to  be  tbe  wonder  and  the 
wonihip  of  centuries  to  come.'' 

Tt  is  moch  to  be  deplored  that  our  irreat  native 
po«ts  have  not  occupied  themselues  in  writins: 
dramas  for  alliance  with  music — in  foct,  "  Operas  " 
— as  Drjden,  Sheridan,  anJ  Addison  did  in  former 
years.  Much  eibellent  mnsic  might  thus  have  been 
rescued  from  association  with  a  superfluity  of  dog- 
grel  and  rhyming  nonsense.  English  Opera  nnfor- 
tunatety  abounds  in  inferior  verse,  written  without 
regard  to  the  capacity  of  the  English  language  and 
its  adaptability  to  mnsic  and  the  voice.  This  has 
helped  to  foster  the  regretful  prejudice  which  yet 
obtains  against  the  lyrie  poetry  of  England,  and  to 
give  enntinnous  countenance  to  a  fallacy  which  may 
never  be  wholly  eradicated. 

Although  not  so  essentially  a  part  of  English  as 
of  Italian  Opera,  musical  recitation,  or  speaking 
mnsic,  is  nevertheless  now  required  in  its  composi- 
tion. To  this  our  language  easily  adapts  itself. 
But  English  Rteitaihe  should  be  as  different  from 
Italian,  French,  and  German  as  the  language. 
Charming  as  it  is  when  heightening  the  melody  of 
its  own  sweet  tongue,  Italian  JUcitaiive  set  to  Eng- 
lish dialogue  or  monologue  forms  an  unnatural  alli- 
ance, aa  we  see  when,  in  translated  Operas,  ihey 
are  forced  into  an  unsympathetic  combination. 

England  possesses  a  rich  treasury  of  English  Op 
era  by  dead  and  living  native  composers  worthy  of 
revival.  It  would  probably  surprise  not  only  for- 
eigners, but  Englishmen  who  have  been  content  to 
live  under  the  erroneous  impression  that  there  is  no 
such  thing  as  "  English  Opera,"  to  see  a  catalngnd 
of  her  repertory.  Foreigners  may  wet]  be  forgiven 
for  their  ignorance  of  our  operatic  tre  asures  when 
Englishmen  themselves  are  unacquainted  with  them. 
How  much  longer  shall  we  submit  to  be  taunted 
with  our  musical  poverty  ?  Have  our  great  native 
composers  lived  and  worked  in  vain  ?  Feel  we  no 
national  pride  in  our  composers  as  in  our  poets, 
painiers,  and  sculptors?  Is  prejudice  always  to 
prevail  ?  Are  we  ever  to  be  led  by  Fashion  in  mat- 
ters of  art? 

In  this  brief  sketch  of  English  Opera  it  has  been 
shown  that  England  was  as  early  in  the  field  of 
dramatic  music  as  Germany  and  France,  and  that 
she  was  only  second  to  Italy  ;  that  at  the  same  time 
Henry  Puroell  and  Aleseandro  Scarlatti  were  en- 
gaged in  their  respective  conntries  in  the  composi- 
tion of  Opera ;  that  during  the  last  century  Eng- 
land produced  a  succession  of  dramatic  composers 
whose  Operas  and  lesser  Ivricsl  works  bear  a  dis- 
tinctly marked  national  enaracter  of  music;  and 
that  British  musicians,  in  emulation  of  their  foreign 
neighbora,  have  availed  themselves  of  modern  ideas 
in  order  to  advance  and  elevate  the  art  of  mn&ic. 
Every  Englishman  who  loves  mnsic  for  her  uwn 
sake  should  feel  a  national  pride  in  the  productions 
of  his  own  countrymen.  He  cannot  but  desire  that 
English  mnsic  shall  flourish  and  English  Opera 
prosper,  and  that  she  shall  have  at  least  parallel 
advantages  with  other  countries.  Let  us  then  be 
impartial  in  cur  estimate  ol  native  pntductions ;  let 
us  seek  rather  for  excellence  than  for  faults;  let 
us  seek  out  promising  native  talent,  and  let  it  be 
encouraged  and  help^  forward;  let  the  English 
dramatic  composer  be  cheered  upon  his  uncertain 
and  chequered  path  ;  a  generous  and  profitable  ser- 
vice will  thus  be  rendered  to  one  of  the  most  diffi- 
cult and  exacting  branches  of  the  fascinating, 
healthful,  and  civilising  art  of  Music 


M-»- 


Sale  of  X.  De  GoniMmaker't  Kugieal 
Library  in  Brnaieli, 

During  his  laborious  life,  M.  de  Coussemaker  di- 
rected his  attention  to  all  the  different  branches  of 
music.  He  wrote  on  harmt>ny,  on  tolk's  songs,  on 
litui^g^ical  music,  on  ancient  systems  of  notation,  on 
musical  instruments,  etc  But  bin  principal  work, 
a  really  great  monument  consecrated  to  the  history 
of  music,  are  the  four  magnificent  yoluines  entitled, 
*'  Scriptores  Musicn.**  Alter  this  succint  enumera- 
tion, tbe  reader  will  not  be  surprised  on  bearing 
that  tbe  learned  gentleman's  library  contained 
works  relating  to  all  the  subdivisions  uf  musical  art. 
Nor  could  such  a  collection  fail  to  attract  French 
and  foreign  bibliciphilists,  the  consequence  being 
that  there  was  a  warm  competition  for  the  rich  stock 
of  treasures.  The  sale  was  attended  by  amateura 
and  booksellers  from  Germany,  England,  Holland, 
and  many  other  nations.  The  Royal  Librnry  of 
Brussels  bought  several  lots,  and  at  very  high  pri 
ces.     1  will  cite  merely  the  eleven  manuscript  vol 


umes  of  La  Fage,  which  fetched  1,600  francs  (with 
the  dues  1,760).  M.  de  Cousi^emaker  bousrht  the»e 
manuscripts  of  Mme.  Farrenc,  after  her  husband''' 
death.  How  did  they  come  into  the  possession  of 
M.  Farrenc,  when  Adrian  de  la  Fage  bequeathed 
them  to  the  Library  in  the  Rue  de  Richelieu,  as 
may  still  be  seen  stated  in  a  note  in  one  of  the  vol- 
umes ?  This  observation  v  inserted  here,  merely  to 
direct  attention  once  more  to  the  fact  that  no  one 
can  be  sure  of  the  destiny  of  a  library  to  which  he 
has  devoted  a  portion  of  bis  life,  except  by  carrying 
out  his  intention  himself,  that  is  while  he  is 'still 
well  and  hearty.  This  is  s«>mething  I  shsll  bear  in 
mind.  Auber,  thoujrh  not  fond  of  talking  about  his 
affaira,  promised  that  the  Library  of  the  Conserva- 
tory should  have  his  manuscripts,  and  repeated  the 
promise  very  often.  Yet.  after  all,  he  died  without 
having  had  time  to  think  of  it.  To  return,  howev- 
er, to  M.  de  Coussf^maker's  sale,  and  the  Royal  Li- 
brary of  Brussels.  I  have  still  to  mention  the  num- 
erous giaduals  and  books  on  the  lute  which  M.  Pe- 
tit, the  intelligent  representative  of  the  (establish- 
ment in  question,  made  up  his  mind  to  secure  and 
did  secnra  accordingly.  The  Paris  Conservatory 
has  been  enriched  by  a  small  number  of  rare  and 
celebrated  treatises,  some  of  which  the  present  gen- 
eration will,  probably,  never  again  see  put  up  to 
auction.  Has  any  one,  for  in8t«nce,  often  seen  in  a 
catalogue  the  "  Musunria,  sen  Praxis  Musice,"  etc., 
by  Lucinius,  Strasshurg.  1686.  This  Lucinins,  in 
German,  Naehtigall,  and' in  French,  Romtignol,  was 
the  friend  of  Erasmos,  and  a  native  of  Strassburg, 
where  he  was  organist  at  St.  Thomas*,  in  1617.  The 
National  Library  in  Paris  possessed,  it  is  true,  tbe 
work  by  Claude  Sebastian,  of  Metz,  "  Belluro  musi 
cale,'*  but  the  Conservatory  did  not.  It  was  neces- 
sary, therefore,  that  the  Conservatory  should  ac- 
quire the  rare  treatise,  half  serious  and  half  jocular, 
of  M.  Ambroise  Thomas'  fellow-townsman.  The 
*'  Opuscula  Musices,"  by  Simon  Quercu  (1613),  is 
only  a  second  edition.  It  is,  however,  nearly  as 
rare  as  the  first  of  1608,  besides  possessing  over  the 
latter  the  advantage  of  containing  a  charming 
frontispiece  by  Albert  DQrer.  .1  may  menti«in,  al- 
so, among  the  acquisitions  of  the  Paris  C<mservato- 
ry,  the  "  Compendium  Musice,**  by  Oumpelzhaim- 
er,  1611,  one  of  the  forefathera  of  music  in  Germany, 
and  the  "  Harmonis  poetics  Pauli  Hofheimeri  et 
Ludovici  Senflii,"  etc,  16H9.  Hofheimer,  one  of 
the  old  musical  glories  of  Germany,  a  remarkable 
virtuoso  in  his  day,  figured  in  one  of  the  fine  en 
gravingsof  the  "Triumph  of  Maximilian."  Senfl, 
of  whom  the  collection  includes  some  dozen  compo- 
sitions, was  the  favorite  musician  of  Luther.  Most 
of  the  poetry  set  by  Hofheimer  and  Senfl  are  odes 
by  Horace  and  other  Latin  authors. 

To  speak  now  of  musical  works  of  inferior  value 
would  be  prejudicing  the  interest  belonging  to  the 
above  volumes,  none  the  less  desirable  acquisitions 
for  the  Ccmservatoi^  because  they  did  not  coat  ex- 
travagant sums.  We  ought  not,  however,  to  look 
down  upcm  the  "  Psanmes,**  for  four  voices,  by  Gou 
dimel  (1666),  and  those  of  Claudin  Le  Jeune,  which 
we  did  not  pfissess,  and  which  are  not  easily  met 
with,  in  Brussels,  at  any  rate,  at  this  sale,  it  did 
not  do  to  hesitate,  for  the  business  was  despatched 
quickly.  Did  any  one  ever  see  1,618  rare  volumes 
and  86  musical  instruments  sold  in  Paris  by  auction 
in  four  days?  Apropos  of  musical  instruments, 
which,  considering  their  numerical  relation,  were 
far  from  pfissessing  the  importance  of  the  library, 
there  was  one  good  opportunity  for  the  Museum  of 
the  Conservatory.  Our  national  collection  bus  been 
enriched  by  a  bass  flute.— Xa  Revue  el  Oasetle  Mu- 
ncaU  de  Parte, 
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Konoal  Degrees  at  Cambridge,  EnglaacL 

We  have  had  occasion  to  notice  not  long  since 
certain  alterations  in  the  conditions  for  obtaining  a 
Musical  Degree  at  Oxford,  together  with  the  recent 
proposals  sanctioned  by  the  University  of  London 
for  the  newly  .established  Musical  Degrees  there. 
Meanwhile  Cambridge  has  not  been  inactive  on  the 
subject.  The  Senate  in  April  last  appointed  a  Syn- 
dicate to  c<msider  the  question  of  changes  in  their 
'*  proceedings  in  mufic,  and,  with  a  celerity  seldom 
attained  in  such  a  dignified  process  tM  that  of  uni- 
versity reform,  the  Syndicate  have  not  only  already 
repf>rted  to  tne  Senate,  but  have  obtained  for  their 
report  the  unqualified  approval  of  tie  legislative 
body,  so  that  its  recommendations  are  now  law. 

^  That  Cambridge  would  have  to  adopt  measures 
similar  to  those  now  coming  into  operation  at  Ox- 
ford with  regard  to  testing  the  literary  and  scien- 
tific qualifications  of  mubical  candidates  was  of 
courstt  inevitable.  •  A  step  of  this  kind  bad,  we  are 


informed,  been  in  contemplation  some  six  years 
back  and  was  one  of  the  firat  reforms^  subsequently 
urged  bv  Prof.  Macfarren  on  his  appointment  to  the 
chflir  of  Mnsic.  Other  more  prebsing  matters  of 
aca.lfmic  reform  had,  however,  precluded  irs  irome-. 
dia'e  consideration,  and  it  is  no  doubt  mainly  due 
to  the  action  of  the  sister  University  that  it  has  now 
been  so  suddenly  introduced.  Thera  are  other  rec- 
ommendations of  the  Cambridge  Syndicate  which 
also  bear  the  mark  of  similar  infloence,  such  a»  the 
appointment  of  assistant  examinera,  and  the  sohdi* 
vision  of  the  examinations.  With  regard  to  the 
former  point  however,  we  think  it  to  the  advantage 
of  Cambridge  that  she  has  not  limited  the  number 
of  her  examinera  to  two.  nor  made  one  of  tbe  two  a 
constant  quantity  by  making  an  ex  officio  appoint- 
ment. The  examinera  are  to  be  of  UtuA  two  in  num- 
b(*r  (besides  the  Professor),  and  their  appointment 
holds  good  for  one  year  only.  On  one  point  in  con- 
nection with  their  appointment  neither  the  Syndi- 
cate nor  the  Senate  seem  to  have  beett  able  to  coin- 
cide exactly  with  the  viet^rs  9f  Prof.  Macfarren. 
The  Professor  was  anxious  to  introduce  words  lim- 
iting such  appointments  entirely  to  professional 
musicians  p*ir  el  eimple  ;  the  Syndicate,  on  the  oth- 
er hand,  wished  to  pravent  the  Examination  Board 
from  being  exclusively  extra-academic,  a  view  in 
which  it  is  not  strange  that  they  shr.uld  have  met 
with  the  unanimous  concurrence  of  the  Senate.  It 
was  urged,  in  the  course  of  the  discussion  which 
precedes  the  formal  voting  on  such  measures,  that 
the  Professor  and  the  Syndicate  seemed  to  be  re- 
garding the  subject  from  different  points  of  view, 
and  it  looks  as  If  tbera  was  some  truth  in  this.  The 
Syndicate  evidently  meant  to  take  a  far  wider  view 
of  the  question  than  that  which  limits  it  to  the  mere 
conferring  of  Musical  Degrees  on  persons  having 
otherwise  little  or  no  connection  with  the  Universi- 
ty. Their  object  has  been  to  make  the  Musical  Fac- 
ulty academically  serviceable,  and  to  domesticate 
it,  as  it  were,  as  an  integral  portion  of  the  academic 
system.  In  this  vhey  have  taken  a  step  considera 
biy  in  advance  of  any  other  Univeraity,  and  one 
likely  to  exercise  a  most  beneficial  infliienoe  on  the 
spread  of  musical  enlture.  Henceforward,  it  will 
be  poesible  for  those  undergraduates  who  have  de- 
voted their  firat  two  yeara  of  residence  to  the  at- 
tainment of  that  standard  in  elassics  and  mathe- 
matics, which  the  University  requires  in  all  cases, 
to  spend  their  last  year  in  the  study  of  musical  sci- 
ence On  passing  an  examination  in  '*  Acoustics, 
Harmony,  and  Counterpoint,"  these  musical  students 
will  receive  not  Uie  m^'re  titular  degree  of  Mus. 
Bac,  but  a  veritable  degree  in  ArU^  involving  In 
due  course  the  M.A.  degree  and  tbe  full  privileges 
of  the  Senate.  This  is  an  entirely  new  method  of 
dealing  with  the  question,  and  it  involves  many  and 
importont  consequences. 

Firat,  it  is  quite  clear,  both  from  the  actual  report 
of  the  Syndicate,  and  from  the  general  tone  of  the 
discussion  in  the  A**to  School,  that  the  University, 
without  dropping  the  present  "  Musical  Degree " 
system  altogether,  wishes  to  **sit  somewhat  loose- 
ly "  to  it.  To  have  required  ai  once  the  statutable 
three  yeara'  residence  and  ordinary  full  course  of 
liberal  study  from  candidates  for  the  Musical  De- 
cree would,  no  doubt,  have  been  a  hareh  measure, 
but  it  is  not  likely  that  these  conditions  will  be  per- 
manently dispensed  with.  If  the  Univeraity,  as 
would  seem  to  be  the  case,  is  Lcrionsly  bent  upon 
recognizing  Music  as  one  of  its  branches  of  academ 
ic  study,  proper  provision  will,  no  doubt,  be  event- 
ually made  for  aoequate  musical  training  in  all  its 
Kirts,  and  the  creation  of  a  so-called  "  Board  of 
usical  Studies,"  having  ft>r  its  office  to  nurse  tbe 
growth  and  practical  development  of  this  ^  hitherto 
comparatively  nominal  Faculty,"  appeara  to  rioint 
to  an  ultimate  extensitm  of  operations  of  this  kind. 
If  this  be  so,  Cambridge  will  possess  a  school  of 
Music  in  the  same  sense  as  it  piissesses  schools  of 
Divinity,  Law,  and  Medicine,  and  it  will  be  found 
an  easy  matter  herealter  to  make  the  Musical  De- 
gree proper  tbe  reward  of  a  sort  of  ^  Honor  Exam- 
ination "  in  music,  the.  preliminary  part  of  it  (by 
which  the  B.A.  degree  is  obtainable)  being  consid- 
ered in  the  light  of  an  "  Ordinary  "  or  "  Pass"  ex- 
amination. When  once  an  adequate  provision  for 
musical  training  has  been  made,  the  University 
might  consistently  refuse  any  longer  to  give  Musi- 
cal Degrees  to  th<iee  who  were  nf>t  her  legitimate 
oflbpring,  and  who  had  not  filially  complied  with 
all  those  conditions  of  residence  and  general  educa- 
tion which  are  demanded  from  the  recipients  of  her 
other  degrees.  Such  a  result  as  this  would  seein  to 
be  ultimately  aimt'd  at,  and  it  is  clear  that  its  at- 
tainment would  hive  a  very  material  influence  in 
raising  the  atofiM  of  the  musioal  profession  through- 
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ont  the  conntry.  Even  as  It  now  stands,  the  initial 
measure  of  allowinsr  MdMc  to  count  as  a  "  Special  *' 
stndy  qnaiiTyins^  for  the  ordinary  Decree  in  Arts  is 
a  distinct  proof  that  In  the  eyes  of  the  University 
th*'  profession  of  Mnsic  Is  as  worthy  of  the  *'  liher- 
ally  educated  "  as  are  those  of  Theology,  Law,  and 
Medicine,  and  that  the  musician  should  be  entitled, 
socially  and  edncationally,  to  take  rank  with  the 
clergyman,  the  barrister,  and  the  physician. 

This  proposal,  too,  mnst  exercise  a  favorable  in- 
fluence on  the  musical  education  of  English  youth, 
whether  at  school  or  at  home ;  and  we  may  confi- 
dently predict  the  gradual  extermination  of  that 
unscientific  system  of  instruction  which  has  been 
content  to  let  a  boy  sing  or  play  on  an  instrument, 
without  any  attempt  to  make  the  accomplishment 
an  intellectually-improving  one  by  teaching  him 
the  laws  of  musical  construction  and  analysis  by 
the  application  of  which  alone  can  he  be  brought 
really  to  understand  the  work  on  which  he  is  en- 
gaged. 

We  shall  anzionslv  watch  the  results  of  this  ex- 

Serimentofnaturalising'*  Mu«ic  within  the  aca 
emic  walls,  for  if  it  prove  at  all  successful  it  will 
really  inaugurate  a  new  era  in  the  mnsicai  history 
of  the  country. — Athenanm, 


^^ 


The  Cologne  FestiTaL 

The  Fifty  fourth  Musical  Festival  of  the  Lower 
Rhine  has  just  been  celebrated  here.  The  artists 
engaged  were  Mdlle.  Lili  Lehmann  (soprano)  and 
Mdlle.  Amelia  Kling  (contralto),  of  Berlin ;  Herr 
Wilhelm  Candidus  (tenor),  Philadelphia;  Herr 
George  HensclM'l  (barytone),  of  Berlin  ;  and  Sefior 
Pablo  de  Sarasate  (violinist),  of  Madrid.  The  first 
day  was  devoted  to  Haydn*s  SeaiKm$^  which  had  not 
been  heard  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhine  in  its  entire- 
ty— ^though  fragments  of  it  were  given  in  1828, 1865, 
and  1869— since  the  10th  May,  1818,  when  the  first 
of  these  Festivals  was  inaugurated  with  it  at  DuRsel- 
dorf.  The  chorus  this  year  numbered  540,  and  the 
orchestra  187.  The  performance,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Ferdinand  Hiller,  was  highly  successful. 
On  the  secoLd  day  the  first  piece  was  the  overture 
to  Die  ZoMhev^dU,  played  respectably,  but  no  more. 
Then  came  Sig.  Verdi's  Mi9»a  da  Reqfnem^  which 
was  performed  under  the  personal  direction  of  the 
coipposer,  who  had  come  ror  the  express  purpose. 
On  making  his  appearance  in  the  orchestra  he  waa 
loudly  cheered,  and,  as  he  was  about  to  occupy  the 
seat  occupied  in  bygone  years  by  such  muMcians  as 
Mendelssohn,  Rie9,  Spontini,  Schumann,  Spohr, 
Onslow,  and  many  more,  a  lady  stepped  out  from 
the  Chorns  and,  in  her  own  nsme  and  that  of  her 
sisters  in  art,  offered  him  a  splendid  ivory  and  zn\d 
conducting  stick.  The  gold  handle  bore  the  initial 
y  in  diamonds,  surrounded  by  a  laurel  wreath  upon 
blue  enamel.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  Requitm,  the 
maentro  was  the  recipient  of  another  present — a  sil- 
ver laurel  wreath,  tied  with  a  golden  bow.  On  each 
leaf  was  the  name  of  one  of  the  fair  donors,  admir- 
ers of  his  dramatic  works.  The  Managing  Oomroit- 
tee,  also,  had,  the  day  before,  presented  their  guest 
with  a  copy  of  Professor  Ksspar  Scheuren's  new 
Ehnn  AlMtm,  for  which  the  artist  had  impplied  two 
fresh  title-pages  expressly  designed  and  executed  by 
him  for  the  occasion.  On  the  first  title-page  are 
views  of  Cologne  and  Florence,  beantifully  executed 
in  water-colors.  Between  and  above  them,  respect- 
ively, are  Verdi's  portrait,  and  an  inscription,  bear- 
ing his  name,  his  birthplace,  and  the  date  of  the 
year  in  which  he  was  bom.  Underneath  are  three 
pictures.  The  one  in  the  middle  has  reference  to 
the  Requiem^  that  to  the  left  represents  the  last 
scene  from  AXda^  and  that  to  the  right  is  typical  of 
■the  composer's  StriMgtd  QuarM,  which  has  been  per- 
formed in  Cologne.  Light  arabesques  of  flowers, 
out  of  which  peep  children  playing  yarions  instru- 
ments, surround  the  whole.  The  second  title-page 
contains  the  dedication  and  signatures  of  the  Com* 
mittee.  Over  tHe  dedication  is  a  view  of  the  hall  of 
the  Gilrzenich.  In  the  arabesque  frame-work  are 
the  arms  of  the  German  Empire,  those  of  the  King- 
dom of  Italy,  and  of  the  three  confederated  Festi* 
val  towns,  O)logne,  Aix-la-diapelle,  and  Diisael- 
dorf.  Independently  of  these  material  evidences  of 
respect,  the  reception  of  the  Requiem  was  one  series 
of  continuous  ovations.  The  execution  of  the  work 
was,  on  the  whole,  satisfactory.  The  Requiem  was 
sncceeded  by  Beethoven's  Ninth  Symphony.  This 
was  its  twelfth  time  of  performance  at  these  Festi- 
vals. It  was  first  included  in  a  Rhenish  Festival 
programme  at  Aix-la-Chapelle,  on  the  28rd  of  May, 
1825,  whnt  Vienna  woe  the  otdy  city  in  which  it  had 
been  heard.    Referring  to  this  fict,  Herr  Hanche- 


corne,  of  Diisseldorf,  says  in  a  pamphlet  he  has  re- 
cently pnbllshcd : — 

^  The  Ninth  Symphony  then  existed  only  In  manu* 
script.  Ries,  the  director  of  the  Festivsl  for  the  year 
1825.  was  eharged  by  the  Managing  Committee  to  ask  bis 
illustrious  master  for  a  copy  of  the  score  and  of  the  sep- 
arate parts.  After  l^ng  delnys,  caused  by  the  sufflsrlngs 
of  the  great  composer,  who  was  doomed  to  die  two 
years  subseqnently,  Rles  at  length  reeelved  on  the  S3rd 
March— that  la,  l»o  mMUAt  oa/y  prfor  is  ike  eoNMrf— the 
object  of  bis  demand,  but  very  incomplete,  for  tbe  lint 
three  numbers  were  onJy  in  ecore^  while  of  the  last  there 
were  only  <A«  Mjxirafe  ;Nirte.  Por  this  long  and  import-, 
ant  finale,  it  was  necessary  to  re-varUe  the  eeore  J)rom  the 
parte  (a  task  which  took  thirty-four  days),  while,  at  the 
same  time,  several  copies  had  to  be  made  of  the  parts. 
Fancy  bow  little  time  there  was  left  for  tbe  rehearsals  of 
sncb  a  work,  then  utterly  unknown,  and  declared  by 
Rles  to  be '  frightfully  difficult.*  If  to  this  remark  we 
add  the  fact  that  tbitre  were  numerous  errors  in  the  has- 
tily copied  parts,  the  reader  wlU  not  be  aatonished  at 
hearing  that  Ries,  to  his  lereat  regret,  was  oompelled  to 
make  some  cuts  In  the  Adaglot  and  suppress  the  Scher- 
so  entirely.  Despite  all  this  the  work  produced  a  pro- 
found sensation,  and  was  the  object  of  general  admira- 
tion, a  feelinic  which,  judging  by  the  comparative  fre- 
quency with  which  the  work  is  performed,  has  never 
declined.*' 

The  programme  of  the  third  day  comprised: 
Part  I.  Overture  to  Mimfred,  Schumann ;  Air  from 
Fidefio,  Beethoven ;  **  Agnus  Dei,"  from  Verdi's 
Reqttiem  ;  Air  from  Spohr*s  Fauel ;  Symphony  in 
C  major  (new),  Dr.  Ferdinand  Hiller.  Part  II.  Yi- 
olin  Concerto,  Mendelssohn  (played  by  Sefior  de 
Sarasate);  Three  Romances;  three  Violin  Solos, 
with  orchestral  aooompaniroent :  *'Prelnde,"  "  Men- 
net,**  and  "  Moto  perpetuo,"  from  Suite  by  Raff 
(Sefior  de  Sarasate) ;  four  Romances  by  Henschel 
(<(ung  by  the  compoeer) ;  and  National  Hymn,  '*Heil 
Dir  im  Siegerkrans,"  arranged  by  Dr.  Ferdinand 
Hiller  for  solos,  choms,  and  orchestra.  The  three 
Romances  first  named  were  to  have  been  sung  by 
Mdlle.  Kling,  while  the  air  from  Fiddio  was  as- 
signed to  Herr  Gandidos,  but  both  artists  were  in- 
capacitated by  illness  from  appearing,  and  replaced, 
respectively,  by  Mdlle.  Assmann  and  Herr  Ernst. 
An  especial  attraction  on  the  third  day  was  Hijler's 
Sympnony.  The  manner  in  which  is  was  greeted 
ftilly  l)ore  out  the  success  it  had  previously  achieved 
at  the  usual  Garsenlch  Concerts.  The  yeteran  com- 
poser was  enthusiastically  applauded  by  his  fellow- 
townsmen,  who  are  justly  proud  of  him.  Seiior  de 
Sarasate,  too,  was  the  object  of  most  hearty  mani- 
festations of  delight  and  approval. 

At  the  rehearsal  on  the  last  day  Ferdinand  Hil- 
ler read  a  letter  in  French  from  Verdu  Annexed  is 
a  translation : — 

**  My  dear  maeetro  Hiller,— If  I  could  only  make  speech- 
es like  you,  I  would  appear  this  moment  at  the  rehearsal 
and  express  to  the  charming  ladies  wbo  sing  in  the  cho- 
rus my  admiration  and  my  gratitude  for  the  seal  and  tal- 
ent with  which  they  exttcuted  my  Requiem,  I  would  act 
in  the  same  way  to  all  the  members  of  the  chorps  and 
orchestra,  which  are  truly  magnificent.  It  Is  owing  to 
the  energy  and  talent  of  all  concerned  that  so  fine  a  per- 
formance has  been  achieved.  I  am  neither  a  master  of 
language  nor  can  I  pay  compliments;  I,  therefore, leave 
to  your  cleverness  and  amiable  disposition  the  task  of 
understanding  my  heart,  and  beg  you  to  ofl^r,  in  my 
name,  my  thanks  and  best  wishes  to  all  concerned. 
Thank  them,  also,  for  the  marks  of  esteem  which  they 
have  lavished,  in  so  able  and  gentle  a  manner,  on  me* 
I  fed  honored  and  proud  at  having  been  invited  to  one 
of  these  grand  Festivals,  in  which  all  your  great  compo* 
sers  have  taken  part,  and  I  cherish  the  warmest  wish 
that  these  gatherings  may  continue  with  eqaal  briHian- 
cy,  to  the  honor  of  Germany  and  of  nnlTersal  art. 

Yours  truly, 

*•  O  .Vrbdl*» 

After  the  supper,  which,  us  usual,  closed  the  pro- 
ceedings on  the  third  day,  Hiller  drank  Verdi's 
health  in  French  and  German.  After  praising  his 
visitor  as  a  composer,  he  said  it  was  the  mamtre^e 
presence  which  had  attracted  so  large  a  concourse 
to  Cologne.  He  added,  by  way  of  peroration,  that, 
while  applauding  Verdi  the  artist,  Germsny  was 
welcoming  the  Italian  citizen,  the  friend  of  Victor 
Emmanuel,  and  that  his  presence  on  German  soil 
was  a  sign  of  union  between  Italy  and  Germany, 
two  nations  that  feel  more  and  more  the  necessity 
of  such  a  union. 

At  one  time,  by  the  way,  it  was  by  no  means  cer- 
tain that  Verdi's  Requiem  would  be  performed. 
Many  persons  alleged  that  none  but  classical  works 


ought  to  be  selected  for  the  Festival,  and  that  the 
Requiem  was  an  affected,  shallow,  frivolous  compo- 
sition unworthy  such  an  honor.  They  asserted, 
likewise,  that  it  had  been  chosen  merely  for  the 
sake  of  enticing  Verdi  to  Cologne,  and  attracting 
thereby  large  multitudes.  In  some  clever  remarks 
at  the  head,  of  the  programme,  Ferdinand  Hiller 
combated  these  assertions,  but,  in  so  doing,  deeply 
wounded  the  Wagnerites,  who  considered  that  cer- 
tain passages  in  what  he  said  were  highly  offensive 
to  themselves.  They  particularly  objected  to  the 
following : 

"  The  most  salutary  fiwt  eonneoted  with  this  work  '* 
(Verdi's  Bequtem)  <*to  that  it  forms  a  llvfaig  protest 
against  the  encroachments  of  an  absurd  sjstem  of  vocal 
music,  in  which  the  servants  are  transformed  into  tiie 
masters,  sad  in  which  a  man.  Instead  of  being  able  to 
dng' with  all  the  expansion  of  an  artisi*s  soul,  is  reduced 
to  pronouncing  distinctly  some  few  wretched  words,  a 
system  which  is  sad  always  will  be  an  absurdity,  even 
when  handled  with  genius  and  applauded  with  fanati- 
cism. *  However,  before  people  have  had  time  to  recover 
from  their  mistake,  the  system  will  be  consigned  to  tbe 
oolosssal  Inmber^oom  where  are  kept  the  errors  in  es- 
thetics, philosophy,  poetry,  and  prose,  to  which  our  own 
age,  enlightened  though  it  be,  has  not  filled  to  contrib- 
ute its  share." 

In  reply,  the  Wagnerites  attacked  Hiller  tooth 
and  nail,  out  the  worthy  and  respected  StadteapeU- 
meiiter  carried  too  many  guns  for  them,  and  the 
Fiay-foorth  Musical  Festival  of  the  Lower  Rhine 
proved  a  decided  success,  and  added  a  fresh  proof 
of  the  old  adage :  All's  well  that  ends  well. 

— Corr,  London  Mueieai  World. 


Handel  Pestival  at  tlie  Crystal 
Palace. 

The  concluding  day  of  the  Festival,  as  rarely 
fails  to  be  the  case,  proved  the  triumph  of  the  week. 
The  oratorio  was  lerael  in  Sgypl;  and  as  the  inter- 
est of  these  grand  performances  is  mainly  concen- 
trated in  the  achievements  of  the  8,000  chorus  sing- 
ers who  take  part  in  them,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered 
at.  In  no  work  of  the  kind— the  Meemah  itself  not 
excepted — has  Handel  dealt  so  marvellously  with 
this  important  element  of  musical  expression.  The 
first  section  of  lerad  (latest,  it  is  believed,  in  the  or- 
der of  production)  comprises  no  fewer  than  thirteen 
choruses,  which,  with  scarcely  any  interruption, 
follow  one  upon  another.  These,  it  need  hardly  be 
stated,  are  the  choruses  descriptive  of  the  plagues 
with  which  Muses,  striving  for  the  exodus  of  the 
chosen  people,  afflicted  the  Egyptians,  their  ol>dn- 
rate  taskmasters.  To  hear  them  sung  as  they  are 
sung  under  the  direction  of  Sir  Michael  Costa,  with 
the  resources  at  the  command  of  the  Crystal  Palace 
directors  and  the  Sacred  Harmonic  Society  on  such 
exceptional  occasions,  is  to  hear  them  as  they  can . 
be  heard  under  no  other  circumstances.  After  Mr. 
Lloyd  had  spoken  the  recitative,  **  Now  there  aroeo 
a  new  King  over  Egypt,  which  knew  not  Joeeph," 
the  first  chorus,  '*And  the  children  of  Israel  sighed." 
gave  a  foretaste  of  what  was  to  come ;  and  this  was 
strengthened  by  the  forcible  delivery  of  "They 
loathed  to  drink  of  the  river  " — a  piece  of  suggestive 
writing  enough  to  convince  anyone  that  those  who 
rail  against  the  fugal  style  as  a  medium  of  choral 
expression  are  strangely  in  error.  Nothing  could 
more  emphatically  convey  the  sentiment  and  mean- 
ing of  the  words.  Why  Handel  c|eclined  treating 
the  curse  of  frogs  and  pestilence  in  the  choral  form 
has  been  often  discussed,  though  it  seems  to  us 
clearly  explained  by  the  fact  that  the  curse  of  flies, 
lice,  and  locusts  constitutes  the  theme  of  **  He 
spake  the  word,**  the  characteristic  double  chorus 
immediately  following.  This  was  given  in  a  man- 
ner difiicult  to  snpasa.  "  He  gave  them  hailstones 
for  rain  "  created  the  accustomed  impression,  and 
was  encored  with  such  unanimity  that  Sir  Michael 
Coeta,  autocrat  as  he  is,  was  unable  to  resist  the  ap- 
peal. Here,  again,  we  have  an  example  of  how 
Handel  could  produce  a  tremendous  effect  by  aid  of 
the  simplest  expedients.  The  mysterious  choral 
recitation,  *'  He  sent  a  thick  darkness  over  the  land," 
a  frequent  test  of  the  ability  of  large  bodies  of  sing- 
ers to  keep  steadily  in  tune,  so  extraordinary  and 
unanticipated  are  its  progressions,  was  mastered 
with  perfect  ease,  And  at  the  final  sentence,  "  Even 
darkness  which  might  be  felt,"  there  was  scarcely  a 
noticeable  difference  in  the  pitch.  "  He  smote  all 
the  first-born  of  Egypt,"  "  But  as  for  His  people,** 
and  the  imposing  climax,  "  There  was  not  one  fee- 
ble person  among  their  tribes**  (a  peculiarly   Han- 
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deltan  touch)  were  not  less  Imppy ;  while  with  the 
quaint  fmn^l  episode,  "  And  Esrvpt  Was  crlad  when 
thev  departed,"  the  sinererfi  took  as  mnch  pains  as 
wit)i  anything  else  that  had  preceded  it,  the  result, 
even  to  the  niost  tutored  ear,  beini;  in  the  hicrhest 
degree  satisfactory.  Thence  to  the  conclusion  of 
Part  r.  all  was  to  match.  The /ortisnimo,  **  He  re- 
buked the  Red  Sea,**  was  as  grand  as  the  succeeding 
manianmo,  **  And  it  was  dried  up."  was  impressive. 
Equally  fine  was  "  He  led  them  through  the  deep,** 
leading  up  in  stately  grandeur,  to  "The  waters 
overwhelmed  their  enemies,"  the  magnificent  pero- 
ration— a  grander  execution  of  which  was  probably 
never  henitl.  The  succeeding  chorus,  "And  Israel 
saw  that  great  work,"  which  brings  the  first  part  of 
the  oratorio  to  a  conclusion,  is  simply  a  comment 
upon  what  has  g^ne  before,  but  the  manner  of  its 
performance  was  on  a  par  with  the  rest. 

We  cannot  enter  into  the  same  minute  details 
about  Part  II.,  "The  song  of  praise  of  Moses,"  which 
Handel  originally  called  "  BxodMi^  and  which  la 
merely  a  recapitulation  of  the  miracles  described  in 
the  first.  That  it  begins  and  e<*ds  with  a  chorus, 
"  Sing  ye  to  the  Lord,  for  He  hath  triumphed  glo- 
riously," in  olden  times  familiarly  styled  "The 
horse  and  his  ridei ,"  every  one  is  aware,  and  that  it% 
contains  some  of  the  most  splendid  among  the  cho- 
ruses of  Handel  all  musicians  know.  The  perform- 
ance generally  of  these  was  singularly  correct  and 
almost  uniformly  effts!tive.  We  may  especially  re- 
fer to  "With  the  blast  of  Thy  nostrils"  and  "The 
people  shall  hear  and  be  afraid,"  the  two  most  elab- 
orately-constructed and  difficult  of  the  entire  series, 
the  rendering  of  which  by  such  an  enormous  body 
of  voices  was  little  short  of  marvellous.  That,  apart 
from  "  The  horse  and  his  rider,"  the  strongest  im- 
pression created  on  the  multitude  of  listeners  was 
oy  the  stirring  double  chorus,  "  Thy  right  hand,  O 
Lord,"  with  its  jubilant  sequel,  "hath  dashed  in 
pieces  the  enemy,"  may  be  taken  for  granted.  But 
enough  has  been  said  with  reference  to  the  choruses 
to  convey  a  general  notion  of  how  our  English  lov- 
ers of  Handel,  when  assembled  together  in  thou- 
sands, can  do  justice  to  Handera  music.  All  the 
applause  thev  obtained  was  legitimately  won  ;  and 
they  have  a  just  right  to  feel  proud. 

The  solo  vocalists  have  not  nearly  so  much  to  do 
in  Jirrad  as  in  other  oratorios  of  Handel,  but  what 
they  have  to  do  is  Important.  When  it  is  stated 
that  the  leading  singers  were  Mesdamea  Lemmens- 
Sherrinzton,  Edith  Wynne,  and  Patey,  Herr  Hen- 
schel,  Messrs.  Edward  Lloyd  and  Santley,  it  will 
be  at  once  understood  that  none  other  than  trained 
and  competent  artists  were  employed.  As  is  inva- 
riably the  case,  the  two  pieces  which  obtained  the 
most  applause  were  the  duet  for  basses,  "  The  Lord 
is  a  man  of  war  "  (Mr.  Santley  and  Herr  Henschel), 
and  the  tenor  air,  "  The  enemy  said,  I  will  pursue." 
The  last  was  given  by  Mr.  Lloyd  with  such  spirit 
and  vigor  that  the  audience  insisted  upon  an  encore, 
and  Sir  Michael  Costa  assentinsr.  the  air  was  repeat- 
ed amid  renewed  applause.  Madame  Patey's  solos 
were  "  Their  land  brought  forth  frogs  "  (Part  1)  and 
"Thou  shalt  bring  them  in"  (Part  2),  to  Mdroe. 
Edith  Wynne  beins  assigned  "Thou  didst  blow 
with  thy  wind  " — each  being  sung  in  the  best  and 
purest  taste,  as  were  the  duets,  "  The  Lord  is  my 
strength  "  (Mdme.  Sherrington  and  Mdme  Wynne), 
and  "  Thou  in  Thy  mercy  "  (Mdme.  Patey  and  Mr. 
Lloyd).  Mdme.  Sherrington  declaimed  the  recita- 
tives of  Miriam,  which  usher  in  the  final  chorus, 
"  Sing  ye  to  the  Lord." 

The  National  Anthem,  as  arranged  by  Sir  Mich- 
ael Costa,  was  then  given  by  chorus  and  orchestra, 
and,  after  loud  and  repeated  applause,  the  vast  as- 
sembly dispersed.  The  total  number  of  visitors 
present  was  19.465.  We  may  conclude  with  saying 
that  the  manaarement  of  the  festival  was  in  the  high- 
est degree  creditable  to  all  concerned.  No  bit<;h, 
no  disappointment,  occurred  during  the  week.  How 
much  of  this  is  due  to  the  carefbl  supervision  of  Sir 
Michiel  Costa  need  scarcely  be  urgbd. — London 
Timet, 
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From  Perdinand  Hillefs  **  Briefe  an  eine 

TTngenaimte." 

Literally,  "Letters  to  an  TTnnamed  Lady." 
Whether  an  actual  lady  whom  he  knew,  or  only  an 
imaginary  creature  of  the  brain,  the  book  does  not 


distinctly  say.  for  such  a  portrait  commonly  some 
original  has  served.  Only  here  the  supposed  lady 
— highbo  rn,  refined,  poetic,  musical,  of  conrse— ifa 
real  bonA  fide  w  oman,  is  at  the  same  time  an  ideal, 
for  she  is  addressed  in  all  the  letters  with  a  senti- 
m  ent  aim  ost  of  reverence,  as  well  as  with  assur- 
ance of  full  sympathy  and  understanding.  We  have 
here  as  it  were  Biller's  musical  confessions.  Sig- 
nificant experiences  of  his  life,  his  early  interviews 
with  Goethe,  etc.,  his  artistic  creed,  his  whole  ideal 
of  the  artist's  work  and  duty,  his  views  about  the 
schools  and  tendencies  in  modern  musict  are  frank- 
ly, fervently  and  graceAilly  confided  to  an  ideal 
listener.  We  think  it  on  the  whole  about  the  best 
and  the  most  interesting  of  the  numerous  books  in 
which  the  author  haa  from  time  to  time  collected 
and  given  to  the  world  his  thoughts  about  the  Art 
of  which  he  is  one  of  the  most  accomplished  mas- 
ters now  upon  the  stage. — We  intend  to  translate 
some  of  the  letters  entire  hereafter.  At  present  we; 
present  a  few  passages  which  we  had  marked  dur- 
ing our  summer  reading;  first,  one  about  musical 
description,  programme  music,  etc.;  second,  one 
about  the  satisfaction  which  highly  cultivated  liter- 
ary people  are  so  apt  to  find  in  common-place  mu- 
sic, while  they  have  no  patience  with  the  common 
in  their  own  Art;  finally,  a  charming  tribute  to 
dear  old  Father  Haydn,  which,  had  there  been 
room,  should  have  been  preceded  and  brought  out 
in  stronger  relief  by  one  about  Wagner. 

— ^You  know  that  I  am  in  general  no  advocate  of 
that  instrumental  mneic  which  seeks  to  mean  more 
than  it  means  musically.  The  invention  of  such  so- 
called  descriptive,  or  even  narrative  musical  pieces 
takes  place  in  the  most  different  ways.  It  may 
happen  that  the  object  to  be  reproduced,  delineated, 
painted,  stood  before  the  composer*s  eye  as  clearly 
aa  a  lyric  poem  and  embodied  itself  quite  as  sponta- 
neously in  tones.  Or  it  may  be  that,  after  the  mu- 
sician has  half  or  quite  completed  the  creation  of 
some  shorter  piece,  a  name  will  dawn  upon  him  as 
so  adequate,  that  in  imparting  it  he  gives  fancy  no 
more  than  her  due.  In  both  cases  the  real  musical 
creative  force,  the  not  to  be  analyzed  originality, 
survives.  A  composer  also  may  remain  conscious 
of  the  first  incitenent,  whatever  it  may  be,  to  a  larg- 
er instrumental  work,  and  may  reveal  it,  even  if 
the  work  itself  be  not  descriptive  or  explainable. 

But  an  altogether  too  intelligible  process  is  that 
of  the  so-called  programme  mmie,  where  a  poem,  a 
description,  a  narrative  is  to  be  translated  verse  by 
verse,  image  after  image,  situation  after  aitnation, 
into  music, — where  one  not  only  feels  a  purpose, 
but  where  the  purpose  is  to  make  that  purpose  just 
as  clear  as  possible.  Here  all  spontaiicity  almost 
entirely  ceases,  and  just  as  seldom  as  any  other 
translations  will  these  be  able  to  make  the  impres- 
sion of  the  original.  The  more  remote  that  which 
is  expressed  in  music  stands  from  that  which  we 
know  and  see,  and  the  more  intimately  it  connects 
itself  with  what  we  feel,  so  much  the  more  deeply 
will  it  work. 

— Everywhere  certain  strata  of  society  are  de- 
lighted with  the  common, — like  associates  with  like. 
But  in  music  it  is  often  the  most  cultivated,  those 
who  intellectually  stand  highest,  who  find  the  most 
insipid  food  most  palatable.  From  works  of  litera- 
ture belonging  to  this  category  they  would  turn 
away  with  contempt, — ^in  tones  it  gives  them  pleas- 
ure. Perhaps  there  is  no  harm  in  it  1  The  im- 
pression is  so  superficial,  so  transitory,  that  it  leaves 
no  trace  behind.  Without  words,  music  always  re- 
tains a  certain  degree  of  innocence ;  through  bad 
books  a  man  may  be  ruined,  through  bad  music  at 
the  most  only  a  musician.    So  it  is  natural,  that 


precisely  in  circles  of  the  highest  cUltu^g  oftBh 
enough  we  find  a  friendly  underrsting  of  the  Art  of 
Mnsic,— and  that  a  Voltaire  could  exclaim  :  "  Son- 
ate,  qne  me  «w*  tuf**  It  is  not  enough  to  reply 
that  highly  cultivated  people  need  not  understand 
anything  of  music ;  in  sculpture  and  painting,  like- 
wise, many  excellent  people  have  no  right  percep- 
tion, yet  it  never  comes  into  their  mind  to  treat  the 
works  of  plastic  art  disparagingly.  Their  value  as 
an  enduring  possession-^this  above  all  perhaps— 
prevents.  The  works  of  mnsic,  th«  good  as  well  as 
the  bad,  rush  by ;  they  have  worth  for  men  only 
so  long  as  men  hear  them  ;  like  wine,  they  lose  it 
after  it  is  once  enjoyed.  Moreover  the  productions 
of  plastic  art  are  connected  with  so  mttch  that  ap* 
pears  to  ns  significant  and  importi^nt;  they  pre- 
serve for  us  the  physiognomies  of  distinguished  per* 
Sons  as  welt  as  of  historic  epoclis,  of  by-gone  man- 
ners, as  well  as  of  transformed  places.  Apart  from 
their  artistic  worth,  which  might  he  dispensed  with, 
they  associate  themselves  by  their  mere  appearance 
with  the  thouflrhts,  the  deeds,  the  thinga  which  are 
the  most  important /or  our  life.  Music  offers  little 
of  this,  and  that  little  is  accessible  only  to  the  few- 
est. Indeed  its  connection  with  the  different  forms 
of  worship  is  not  so  deeply  ingrown  with  their  in- 
most essence  as  one  might  believe ;  everywhere  and 
always  still  the  mnsic  lives  its  own  peculiar  life. 
Is  it  to  be  wondered,  then,  that  the  musician,  who 
is  "  also  a  man,  so  to  speak,"  should  sometimes  feel 
it  as  a  want,  with  that  which  it  is  given  him  to  ex- 
press, not  to  be  able  to  take  part  immediately  in 
the  questions  which  agitate  the  world?  That  it 
must  pain  him  to  experience  so  often,  that  the  lan- 
guage which  he  speaks  is  In  so  many  Ways  misun- 
derstood? That  men  confound  together  indiscrim- 
inately the  best  and  the  most  worthless  that  is  said 
in  music  ?  That  just  that,  in  which  resides  the 
kernel  of  his  spiritual  being,  should  be  regarded  as 
if  it  contained  no  kernel  at  all  ? 

,  —For  some  time  I  have  begun  my  day's  work  with 
delightful  matins :— I  read  every  day  a  Quartet  by 
Haydn, — to  the  most  pious  Christian  a  chapter  from 
the  Bible  cannot  do  more  good. 

What  a  benediction  is  the  presence  of  this  tone- 
poet  t  Could  all  the  world  read  music,  he  wonldbe 
one  of  the  greatest  benefactors  of  mankind.  To  me 
he  is  one  of  the  dearest  manifestations  not  alone  in 
the  domain  of  music, — no,  in  the  whole  wide  sphere 
of  the  beautiful  and  the  true,  so  far  as  I  have  had 
the  fortune  to  become  acquainted  with  it. 

Do  you  remember,  my  respected  friend,  the  end- 
less number  of  significant  qualities  which  Goethe 
somewhere  attributes  to  Voltaire  ?  Had  I  words  at 
my  command,  as  our  prophet  of  the  newest  dispen- 
sation had,  I  would  fill  this  page  with  a  counterpart 
to  that  list  of  praises.  Haydn  possessed  wealth  of 
invention,  grace,  cheerful  serenity,  health,  humor, 
taste,  aonl,  heart,  repose  and  animation,  originality 
and  perspicuity,  freedom  and  measure,  depth  and 
clearness,  knowledge  and  experience.  He  knew  how 
to  calculate  while  he  was  playing,  and  he  seems  to 
play  while  he  calculates.  With  childlike  naivete  he 
combines  the  perfect  certainty  of  the  most  mature, 
clear-sighted  man ;  with  the  easy  abanihi  of  the 
improvisator,  the  logic  of  the  severe  thinker.  What 
warm  good-heartedness,  what  a  blessed  inward 
peace  lies  in  these  creations  1  An  artist  and  a  man, 
complete  in  one,  preeents  himself  in  full  and  simple 
beauty.  How  he  enjoys,  without  the  least  self-ex- 
altation, the  happiness  which  he  must  be  conscious 
of  distributing  t  Has  one  bathed  in  the  freshness 
of  these  tones  ?  haa  ho  quieted  the  unrest  of  his  own 
inmost  soul  through  the  peace  they  breathe  ?  Still 
for  the  composer  there  remains  an  inexhaustible 
fountain  of  instruction.  For  in  the  smallest 
trait  there  lies  a  mastery,  which  is  all  the  greater 
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that  it  attempts  nothing  great,  and  which  one  al- 
most has  to  search  for.  But  one  can  be  eure  of  find- 
ing it  everywhere.        •        •        •        •        ♦ 

In  the  fifreatest  German  composers,  who  have  en- 
riched their  people  in  a  far  higher  degree  than  is 
generally  comprehended,  in  spite  of  all  the  over- 
loud  admiration  for  them,  it  would  be  easy  to  point 
out  what  conditions  of  creation  and  effect  combined 
for  their  development  and  for  their  influence, — in 
fart  this  has  been  done.  Our  dear  old  Haydn  (you 
must  promise  me  to  occnpy  yoursMf  more  with  him 
than  you  have  done,  I  fear  I)  had  more  to  contend 
against  than  man3'  others;  but  durinsrthe  best  part 
of  his  life,  that  lif<»  had  fthnped  itself,  and  he  had 
fhaped  it,  in  a  way  that  could  not  have  been  betl«r 
fitted  for  his  task.  I  like  to  think  of  the  amiable 
master,  as  through  ti.e  long  years  of  his  Esterhazy 
Capellmeistertihip,  continually  creating,  listening, 
rehearsing,  in  the  midst  of  his  musicians, — far  re- 
moved from  the  nnqniet  bustle  of  great  cities, — he 
expressed  a  sours  life  in  strains  which  carried  ev- 
erywhere the  cheerful  peace  from  which  they  ema- 
nated. 

How  nnjupt,  how  unintelligent  it  is,  then,  to  com- 
plain of  him  bocnuse  the  glow  of  passion,  the  pain 
of  longing  was  not  his  concern, — because  he  was 
not  absorbed  in  the  shadow  side  of  existence  !  Let 
us  be  content  to  take  him  for  what  he  is.  And  he 
is  a  deliverer,— can  there  be  a  higher  ?  What  does 
it  say  in  the  Elijah  t  Not  in  the  storm  wind,  not 
in  the  earthquake,  but  in  the  still,  small  voice  ap- 
peared the  Lord. 


'' God  Save  the  King/' 

Whiinnfi  Jmtmal  of  Mwtie  (Manchester,  N.  H.), 
has  the  following  communication  from  the  author 
of  the  well-known  American  Eneyelopadia  of  Mu- 

"  A.  W.  T.."  in  Jhnffhtt  Journal  of  Mwic,  of  Ju- 
ly 7,  1877,  says: — "This  tune  was  composed  by 
Henry  Gary,  abont  1740,  and  it  came  into  universal 
favor  in  England,  1745." 

If  this  is  truth,  how  happens  it  that  well-known 
English  writers  have  claimed  it  for  John  Bull,  1690 ; 
and  why  should  Schoelcher  say — '*  God  Save  the 
King  was  composed  by  Dr.  John  Bnll,  1607,  as  a 
thanksgiving:  to  God  for  having  saved  the  King 
from  the  Gunpowder  Plot;"  and  why  should  the 
French  claim  both  the  air  and  words,  or  that  the 
tune  bad  long  been  used  as  a  vintage  hymn  in  the 
ponth  of  France,  before  being  converted  to  a  prayer 
for  the  safety  of  any  king  ? 

If  "  A.  W.  T."  has  authority  for  his  statement, 
how  happens  it  that  so  long  ago  it  was  claimed  that 
the  tune  was  a  composition  of  Anthony  Toung,  and 
strain  for  Lnlly ;  and  how  could  it  have  been  per- 
formed before' king  James  I.,  July  16,  1607,  more 
than  half  a  century  before  Henry  Carey  (as  1  think 
the  name  is  instead  of  Gary)  was  born  ? 

Why  did  Dr.  Burney  say  "  the  tnne  was  set  to 
music  by  the  Gatholic  chapel  of  James  II,  and  that 
no  one  aared  to  sing  it,  after  the  abdication,  fearing 
to  incur  the  penalty  of  treason  :  ao  that  the  song  lay 
dormant  nxty  yeari  before  it  was  revived  for  George 
IL?  " 

Why  did  Edward  Jones  say — "I  remember  to 
have  heard  the  tune,  when  a  boy,  to  the  words  'God 
save  Great  James;  *"  and  Dr.  Bj'ron,  of  Manchester, 
England.  *'the  song  was  formerly  written  Great 
Charles  7  "  Would  it  not  have  been  better  to  have 
said  Carey  revived  this  ancient  vintage  hymn,  and 
sang  it  in  1740? 

I  wish  to  obtain  all  the  facts  concerning  "  God 
save  the  King  "  and  "  America,"  in  order  to  present 
a  correct  history  of  them  in  my  *'  Songs  and  Song- 
writers?" 

John  W.  Moori. 

-^Afancfuster,  N,  H,,  July  11,  1877. 

We  are  not  learned  in  these  antiquarian  matters, 
like  our  friend  the  biographer  of  Beethoven  ("  A. 
W.  T."),  who  will  doubtless  answer  for  himself  in 
due  time — ho  lives  far  awoy  in  Trieste,  Italian  Aus- 
tria, where  he  is  Consul  for  our  government, — and 


he  is  not  the  man  to  make  such  statements  when  he 
is  not  well  fortified  with  reasons  and  authorities. 
Meanwhile  we  may  suggest  that  the^e  various  the- 
ories of  authorship  are  not  necessarily  irreconcila- 
ble.   Popular  melodic  s,  religions  chorals,  national 
airs  have  oflen  grown  into  their  finally  accepted 
shape    through  successive  modifications  of  ages. 
The  germ  of  many  a  well  known  tnne  has  often 
been   detected   in   some  older  and   even    obsolete 
strain.    The  elements,  the  essential  pregnant  phras- 
es, themes,  of  a  musical  composition  may  have  been 
floatinfi:  abont  on  the  popular  breath,  long  before 
they  came  into  the  hands  of  the  master  who  com- 
potted  them  into  the  Air  that  lives.    Traces  of  "God 
save  the  Kini;"    may  possibly  be   found  in  the 
Thankffriving  Hymn  by  Dr.  John  Bnll,  or  in  some 
piece  by  Lully,  and  yet  Henry  Carey  (Mr.  Moore 
is  right  about  the  spelling)  may  have  been  the  true 
composer  of  the  English  National  Anthem  as  we 
know  it,  and  as  it  is  alone  worth   knowing.    This 
view  of  the  question  is  well  presented  in  an  article 
on  National  Anthems,  which  we  copied  from  the 
London  Mmiral  Standard  about  five  years  ago,  a 
portion  of  which  is  worth  reproducing  in  the  pres- 
ent connection.     The  writer  says : 

Every  musician  is  aware  that  the  form,  rhythmi- 
cal constrnction,  and  entire  character  of  our  superb 
national  anthem  are  exclusively  British,  and  conld 
not  be  the  work  of  any  but  a  British  composer.  This 
internsl  evidence  alone  would  suffice  to  determine 
its  origin. 

It  has  been  well  said  that  "  a  national  soner  com- 
poses itself;**  that  is  to  say.  that  a  truly  national 
and  imperishable  melody  is  rather  the  result  of 
many  minds  and  many  years  than  the  product  of 
one  brain.  Of  course  there  are  exceptions;  a  sud- 
den and  harmonious  national  feelini;  will  sometimes 
find  an  echo  in  immortal  music  or  poetry.  The  ten- 
dency among  all  nations  ban  been  from  time  to  time 
to  alter  and  vary  their  popular  songs.  The  chang- 
es which  music  continually  undergoes  is  sufficient 
to  account  for  this  characteristic.  Traces  of  "  God 
save  the  King  "  are  to  be  found  in  an  Ayre  by  Dr. 
Bnll  written  in  1690,  in  an  old  Christ  mas  carol 
bearintr  the  date  1611,  in  the  ballad  "Franklin  is 
fled  away,"  circa  1669,  and  in  a  theme  by  Purcell 
publisheid  in  1696.  All  these  tunes  have  passages 
in  common,  and  some  of  them  bear  a  remarkable  re- 
semblance to  our  national  hymn.  **  God  save  the 
Kinsr,"  in  its  present  form,  was  first  sung  and  played 
by  Henry  Carey  in  the  year  1782  at  a  banouct  giv- 
en in  honor  of  the  birthday  of  George  it.  at  the 
Freemasons*  Tavern  in  London,  where  it  was  much 
admired,  though  it  does  not  appear  that  its  tran- 
scendant  merits  were  fully  appreciated,  as  the  fame 
of  it  spread  very  slowly.  Carey  was  a  highly  gift- 
ed man ;  a  musician  by '  profession,  he  was  also  a 
poet  of  some  eminence.  We  are  almost  tempted  to 
cull  some  passages  fr^m  his  "  Satire  on  the  luxury 
and  eiTeminaoy  of  the  age."  His  strictures  on  the 
preference  then  shown  to  foreign  over  English  mu- 
sicians, significantly  point  to  the  commencement  of 
what  Mr.  Macfarren  has  well  termed  our  fashiona- 
ble neglect  of  national  music  and  composers  in  favor 
of  foreign  ideas. 

Carey  wrote  the  burlesque  called  "  The  Dragon 
of  Wantley,"  also  the  well-known  ballad  "  Sally  in 
our  Alley.'*  Southey  says  of  him,  "  his  life  was  led 
without  reproach,  but  it  was  unfortunate ;  he  died 
by  his  own  hand."  Carey  was  born,  1696,  in  Lon- 
don ;  the  exact  date  of  his  death  is  not  settled,  but 
it  would  seem  to  be  1744 ;  Southey  places  it  in 
1748.  He  was  a  natural  son  of  George  8a Vile,  Mar- 
quis of  Halifax.  His  untimely  and  tragic  end  was 
not,  as  some  have  supposed,  occasioned  by  poverty, 
but  was  rather  the  result  of  a  hopeless  passion  he  is 
said  to  have  entertained  for  a  lady  of  noble  birth, 
who  rejected  him.  Nevertheless,  it  is  certain  that 
Carey  must  figure,  and  that  prominently,  in  thelong 
and  dark  catalogue  of  British  artists  who  have  been 
treated  with  neglect  and  ingratitude : 

**  T^dimns  insontes  vivos,  laadamus  eosdem 
Defunctos.** 

It  is  true  that  many  books  and  endless  discus- 
sions have  taken  place  as  to  the  true  authorship  of 
"  God  save  the  King ;  "  but  the  later  researches  of 
Mr.  W.  Chappell  and  Dr.  Rimbanlt,  tog^tber  with 
those  of  the  Germans,  (  srl  Engel  and  the  learned 
Dr.  G.  Finky  clearly  point  to  Carey  as  the  author 


of  our  present  version.  Conceive  a  Frenchman  not 
knowing  who  composed  '*  La  Marseillaise,"  or  "  Le 
Chant  du  Depart  I"  And  what  aro  they  in  com- 
parison with  our  National  Anthem  t  We  blush  to 
think  how  many  self-styled  "  Britons  "  are  still  in 
ignorance  of  these  facts. 

Klisa  BiscAOOiAim.  We  are  happy  to  state  that  the 
*<  Appeal,'*  recently  published  In  this  Journal,  in  behalf 
of  this  once  admired  prima  donna,  a  Bostoniin  liy  birth, 
n^e  Ostinelli,— DOW  languishing  In  Rome  in  broken  health 
and  poverty— meets  with  generous  responses.  We 
have  a  letter  from  the  lady,  written  in  the  noblest  spirit, 
full  of  gratitude  to  old  friends  here,  and  particularly  to 
those  warm-hearted  ladles,  Mrs.  Marsh,  the  wife  of  our 
American  Minister  at  Rome,  and  Mrs.  Lippincott  (Grace 
Greenwood),  from  whom  the  '* Appeal*'  emanated. 
Mme.  BIscacciantI  speaks  of  the  recovery  of  her  voice  in 
an  almost  miracnieus  manner,  and  of  her  recent  success, 
in  spite  of  many  obstacles,  in  teachinfc  sln^^ng.— Her  own 
letter,  as  well  as  the  sssarance  of  the  ladies  above 
named,  leaves  no  doubt  in  our  mind  that  she  is  altogeth- 
er worthy  of  assistance  and  enconrai^ment. 

A  citizen  nf  Ban  Francisco,  where  Biscaocianti  once 

resided,  met  her  in  December  List  in  Rome,  and  wrote  to 
a  friend  the  following  agreeable  account  of  the  adven- 
tnre.  under  the  hes'l  of  '*  Hunting  rooms  in  Rome." 
We  take  It  from  a  California  pai)er:— 

Of  course  von  know  all  about  this  roora-hunting  In 
Rome— the  daric  streets,  the  narrow  stairs,  the  liolts,  the 
bars,  the  smells  that  multiply  from  hour  to  hour  untn 
you  are  sick  at  heart  and  glad  to  tnke  anything  that  is 
offered  you  in  the  shape  of  shelter.  For  a  day  or  two  I 
fought  against  fate  and  turned  ray  back  on  the  blue 
ehambera  and  green  chambers  with  no  outlooks;  on  the 
little  rooms  at  the  verv  tops  of  the  houses,  where,  the 
padrona  assnred  me,  the  sun  shines  foever.  Bv  the  by, 
we  haven't  ««en  a  sunbeam  for  a  week !  The  air,  heavy 
with  the  fumes  of  boiled  catibage,  drove  me  from  one 
quarter;  garltcput  me  to  flight  In  the  next;  a  mouldy 
wall  flUea  me  with  a  fe^r  of  the  fever  in  a  third— Rome 
is  such  a  sepulchre  in  Winter;  now,  isn't  it? 

Well  I  At  last  I  stnmbled  upon  a  brace  of  chambers 
open  to  the  south.  A  covere4l  passage— a  kind  of  Bridge 
or  Sighs— with  a  kitchen  attachment  and  a  well  under 
one  of  its  windows,  led  to  a  small  garden.  I  saw  at  a 
glance  that  in  this  garden  there  was  a  large  oleander  full 
of  baby-buds,  an  Ivy  on  the  one  side  and  a  grape  arbor 
on  the  other,  while  beyond  it,  across  a  silent  street, 
loomed  a  convent  wall.  This  was  the  piaffe  for  me,  and 
I  began  bargaining,  in  a  tone  the  severity  of  which  I 
fondly  hoped  would  compensate  for  my  very  feeble  Ital- 
ian.  In  the  midst  of  our  negntlationn  the  padrona  said  • 
**  Bnt  there  Is  an  American  ladv  in  the  house,  and  she 
will  tell  yon  how  agreeat>le  Is  the  life  we  lead  here.'* 

1  heard  a  step  on  the  stair;  a  little  lady  dressed  all  in 
black  approached  us.  She  was  veiled,  and  bore  a  roll  of 
music  under  her  arm.  We  hailed  her,  and  were  about  te 
settle  affairs,  when,  like  a  flash,  I  thought  I  recognised 
that  wee  flmire  and  those  immense  black  eyes. 

She  had  begun  to  speak  very  kindly  of  the  old  padiv>. 
na, and  added:  "The  sunshine,  when  there  la  anv  ia 
sure  to  visit  ns.**  " 

**  But."  said  I.  **  you  have  been  in  California?  '* 

"Yes." 

**  I  recognize  von ! " 

"  Pronably.    t  am  Blscacelanii." 

This  happened  a  whole  week  aero.  You  can  imasfne 
what  chats  we  hive  had  since;  what  reminiscences  we 
hnve  revived ;  what  stories  we  have  told  of  numerous  ac- 
cidents hjf  flood  and  field.  She  wondered  thst  I  knew 
her,  but  I  find  her  little  changed,  paler  than  it  is  pleas- 
ant to  see,  and  sadder,  and  looking  very  weary  of  life  • 
but  when  we  begin  our  talks  of  people,  places  and  thinei 
her  old  vivacity  returns,  her  eyes  fla<«h  and  her  tiny  fig- 
ure seems  to  grow  larger  every  moment. 

Her  GInlio  is  here,  a  handsome  boy  of  three  and  twen- 
ty, who  has  sti'.I  three  years  to  serve  in  the  Italian  armv. 
and  then,  he  says,  he  will  take  his  little  mother  and  go 
round  and  round  the  world,  and  she  shall  know  again 
the  triumphs  of  her  youth. 

BIscacciantI  Is  living  as  qnletly  as  possible.  She  has 
pupils  in  music,  and  it  is  quite  the  swell  thing  to  secure 
her  services  at  the  receptions  of  nobility.  Her  voice 
seems  to  have  been  bom  agsin.  The  otber  night  she 
created  a  furore  at  the  reception  of  La  Marchesa  Predi- 
ani  by  tter  rendering  of  the  delicious  romanza  from 
Ouarany.  Sometimes  I  hear  the  piano  in  the  room  over 
me,  and  then  I  open  my  whidow  and  listen,  and  when  I 
bury  mv  face  In  my  hands  I  seem  transported  to  the  old 
days  when  that  voice  held  thousands  spell-hound.  and 
when  every  note  of  it  was  worth  a  golden  ducat.  The 
world  knew  her  charity  in  those  davs  and  called  unon  it 
freely.    Whatdoesit  care  for  her  now? 


my  boarders  have  come  in  to  dinner.  I  must  tell  you 
that  my  garden  Is  the  resort  of  four  and  twenty  larks, 
who  come  regularly  to  mv  window  to  be  fed.  You  would 
laugh  to  see  a  stickfull  of  tbem  up  In  the  oleander  wait- 
ing for  breakfast.  When  I  cover  the  windowslll  with 
cmmlM  they  tip  off  head  foremost  in  the  air,  bury  their 
beaks  in  biscuit,  and  then  fly  up  on  to  the  wall,  where 
they  picnic  tofcether  in  the  greatest  glee. 

I  hear  the  piano  again.  B.  is  sinsingone  of  those  in- 
tensely melancholy  Spanish  sonas.  There  are  douda 
hanging  low  over  the  roofs :  the  eaves  drip,  and  altogeth- 
er it  is  a  homesick  time.  I  can  close  to  slow  music  if  I 
do  so  at  once,  but  I  must  just  tell  you  that  B.  asked  me 
last  evening  if  the  Oriental  Hotel  and  the  Tehama  House 
are  much  patronised  nowadavs.  Perhaps  that  queatJon 
is  not  more  surprising  than  that  I  should  meet  her  here. 
One  always  meets  some  one:  there  is  nothing  odd  in 
that,  but  to  meet  IA«  one  is  the  consummation  devoutlv 
to  be  wished.  ^ 

The.  one  f    What  one,  I  should  like  to  know? 

Dio  tnio.  who,  and  when,  and  where,  and  liow.  and 
likewise  why?  ' 
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DWIGHT'S    JOUKNAL    OP    MUSIC. 


.    The  8nnd«y   nnwt  (JalT  S) 


PaMFBOTS  n 

It  bu  already  bean  inrioanoed  that  Max  Stnkoiia 
will  ban  a  concert  and  operatic  troupe  In  tba  Sold  n  < 
MUon,  UlM  Kellogg  and  M<h  Cut  ^^"B  Inclnded 
among  bla  sbief  anlBia.   The  troapewlllbesaorganlMil 
as  to  glTe  both  Ilallan  and  Enffllah  opera,  bat  nothing  I 
Ukelf  to  be  done  in  the  latter  way  nnMl  the  return  of  the 
troupe  from  Callfoinla  late  In  the  fall.    AnotbeTopei 
Is  ori^nfiatlon  of  perbapn  more  Importance  tbin  i 
other,  for  llr.  etrskoKb'gconipany  Is  primarily  a  consert 
troupe.  wUI  ba  under  the  enterprising  mananenient  of 
Mr.  J.  c.  Fryer,  irbo  Inst  year  gars  America  lu  II 
bearinKoraomeof WaeDSr'agTeatoperaa.orat  least 
"  Die  Walknte  "    Hr.  Fryer*!  tnnipe  will  be  formed 
a  broader  and  more  compreheDBlrebaBlaihan  histronpe 
of  Jut  year,  and  his  list  of  attlata  will  of  necessity 
mDch  more  nnmerons.    His  engagement*  ilready  ensu 
Ihe  greatest  stnngtb  possible  In  MTeral  departmenu, 
and  negotlattona  are  now  pending  for  Been 

i>;ijijwUlbeBufflcl(.oilyl^V(|.T,>",,,,ts 


Ightly  change  ol  'jpera  in  a  aeasoii  of  tu..  >.. . 
jone;  the  oppras  lo  be  performed  aie  iln'  f-ii'..'.. 
sslnl-s  •■■William  TdV'  Mc.n-tN'cr'fl  "  llnL-ii.  :■■ 


a  nightly  change 

here).  "Fault"  by  li.- i 
ber,"Flilelio"bT}; 
Id  this  coantry],  "T.'ujijtj 
tow's  "«arthk,^'Donliel 
'■  II  Troratore  "  by  Verdi 
TlrgLile"  (new  In  tbls  co 


>r  MsM«s  "Panl  ec 


TmnfA.  Tbe  Tate  Dr.  A.  V.  Ambroa,  whose  prema- 
ture death  Is  ao  deeply  regretted,  left  behind  bim  a  col- 
lection  of  somel,GOOdifferent  musical  works,  dating  from 
theisth,  lUh,  and  ITch  eeatnrlee,  arranged  by  him  In 
full  score  from  the  original  notation.  It  Is,  psrhapi 
flnesc  oollectJon  In  eilatenca  of  old  KetherlandUh,  Ital- 
ian, and  German  masters.  It*  Tilnefs,  ruortover,  great- 
ly Increased  by  hlstorlul  and  biographical  notices,  and 
critical  remarks,  eonllltntlng  a  rich  store  of  materlalt 
for  conneissenra  and  prarlical  miislcUns.  Accordingto 
report.  Merr  Wllbelm  Westmayer,  of  this  oltv.  In  <»n- 
junction  with  an  art  amateur.  ODtMdillng  all  olf^re  from 
abroad,  hss  pnrchased  the  collection  from  Ihe  family  In 
order  in  present  It  to  some  aninsUiuUon  In  Austria  for 
the  pnbllii  benefit. 

HiBm  Trhidok  LAOBNn,  the  eldest  of  the  well- 
known  musical  Lachner  family,  died,  aged  TB,  on  the 
2Bnd  Hay,  In  Unntcb.  The  otberbrotheTS.Fraaa,IgnaB, 
aniTlncenzarssUIlallie.  Ttaeodor  settled  In  the  Ba- 
TarlanoapitalaifaTbacIca*  ISIS.  For  man;  yeara  he 
was  organist  at  tbe  parish  cburob  of  St.  Peter.  He  was 
■ubseqiieiitly  appointed  Court  Organist  snd  Chorus  Mas- 
ter at  tbe  Tbeatn  Royal.  Hie  pianoforte  arnngement 
of  Chetaid's  JTocteM  la  considered  a  model. 


A  BoTal  Compoaer. 

Kings  ont  of  business  take  to  allsorts  of  queer  things 
for  the  sake  of  killing  time,  and  eren  rulers  not  on  the 
retired  list  now  and  Ihen  stray  Into  eccentricity  is  a 
meana  of  avoiding  being  hored.  The  present  King  of 
BsTarla  Is  the  obiloni  type  of  ibis  latter  class,  wblle  of 
the  former  the  BiDg  of  Hanorer— who,  b»lng  without  a 
kingdom,  may  be  described  as  serrlug  on  detached  duty 
—will  doabCeas  occur  to  the  reader  as  an  exemplar. 
BotboftheseaoTeielgaa  have  given  much  time  to  mu- 
sic, bat  In  direrss  ways:  the  King  of  Bavaria  has  had 
the  wisdom  to  patronlie  a  real  musician;  the  King  of 
Hanover  has  tmsled  to  his  own  Inspiration— It  Is  almost 
needleaa  to  say  tbe  odda  are  rery  decidedly  Ic  favor  of 

'  And  now  here  li  another  Oerman  Prinoe  claiming  no- 
tice as  a  composer,  to  wit,  the  Grand  Dukn  ot  Saxe-Co- 
bui^  Gotha.  For  a  good  while  tbe  Grand  Dake  baa 
been  dabbling  in  the  shallow  waten  of  mnstc,  writing 
occasional  sonci,  cborasci  and  other  detached  pieces 
not  likely  to  draw  much  allentlon  to  him  one  way  or  the 
other,  but  affording  to  himself  no  small  smonnt  of 
amosement,  and  tohla  friends— let  DBcbBritablysappoBe 
— soDMwhat  of  edUlcatlDn.  HaTing  tried  his  sTicngth 
on  Miese  Miles  close  In  shore,  be  haa  at  last  faltly 
launched  out  to  sea,  and  to  the  glory  of  the  Grand 
Dochy  and  to  his  own  infinite  satisfaction,  he  has  been 
ufelj  delivered  of  sa  opera  which  he  has  christened 
••  Banta  Ohlara."  To  sompaas  this  sad  he  has  taken  in- 
to bis  confidence  Konslenr  Appelt,  ■  Belgian  writer  of 
libretti,  and  he,  In  tnm,  has  drawn  upon  one  of  Ihe  most 
Bond  of  the  very  many  fiorid  romances  of  Madame 
Blreh-PteKferfor  a  tbeme.  Tbe  libretto  evolved  under 
ttiese  dnmmstancei  Is  etalefly  remarkable  for  being  de>- 
peraiely  dismal;  a  feature  palliated  but  not  condoned  by 
a  tew  touEtaes  of  real  dramatic  power.  A  carious  anam- 
aly  consists  In  Imprisoning  Ihe  prima  donna  in  a  colfin 
daring  the  whole  of  one  act — sn  arrangement  provided 


for  h*  her  snpposltltlous  death— snd  Ihns  ahsoln'ely 
shaflncheroat  forthUlnngperiod  from  helne  either 
seen  or  heard.  We  hnv  known  prime  doiine— It  wonW 
be  invidious  to  mention  rameo— whose  rtlsappearsnc* 
Into  a  coffin  or  into  anvthineelAe  for  any  bing  period  ol 
time,  would  Ite  billed  fiv  the  average  audience  as  a  posl- 
Uve  (godsend:  yetthli  fact  can  amrcvly  beheld  to  Justi- 
fy tbe  roval  oomnoser  In  his  aingnlar  metbod  of  lemur 
nrily  choking  off  tbe  leading  pan.  Bat  aa  battle,  mm 
der  and  nndden  death  are  the  leading  themes.  It  pertiapa 
bnt  tends  lopiwervetbe  unlHea  tbat  the  xtage  Is  so  long 
occupied  by  a  corpae.  As  to  thp  music.  It  may  he  briefly 
•ummed  nn  ai  Innocuonstn  a  degree.  Somewhat  of  the 
BetlinI  order,  only  washier.  II  meander*  along  peseefal- 
ly  through  tbe  three  Tons  acts,  the  tittle  songs  and  dnos 
tripplHE  happily  about  aa  lamb*  or  oil 

nrps  iklp  aeroas  broad  meadows  or  o, „ 

cbaracteriatlcorwhlchlB  eioeeding  flatness. 
Altogether,  his  SareneHlghnen  don  not  seem  to  have 

throne  and  UklnE'to'masl°''BS  a  pro'eui!>n°'' In  Ihe 
Grand  Diiehy  of  Saie-Cohnn  Gotha,  It  Is  reasanaiil*  to 
suppose  Hiatdoring  the  life  of  the  present  Omnd  Duke 
"  SnnU  Cblar*  "  will  l-«  a  standard  piece  at  Ihn  O.nrt 
tbeatre:  bnt  anlside  of  tbe  not  cxnewilTe  Itmlia  of  the 
Grand  Anchy,  IIS  life  will  he  of  brief  dnritlin.  At  tba 
Covent  Garden  ibealre,  where  It  wa<  proilncod  by  ihu 
raah  manager  under  tbe  tmpresslou  that  It  would  hr-ld 
tbe  fioarda  for  an  Indefinite  period,  li  had  a  mn  ot  pre 
cloelv  two  niibls;  and  the  more  crttloal  nortlon  of  itae 
public  cnngidered  that  this  wss  abont  twice  as  Inns  ■■ 
tbern  was  any  occasion  for.  Ofoourae  It  Is  plenssnt  to 
see  Kings  and  lunb  enjoying  tbcmselvesln  anv  harml-«* 
pas'lme,  forweknow  wtasldesperslelrstnpld'llvn  they 
lead,  snd  wtiata  bleating  to  them  is  anyiblng  to  break 
the  dire  monotony;  hul  we  would  earnestly  auggest  to 
IhaKlngi  that  theypatacurhon  thsir  mnalral  aspira- 
tions. There  Is  already  quite  a  tot  of  falrhi  good  mnsio 
In  the  wortd  enough  to  serve  is  a  standard,  snywav; 
snd  irwoHld'bscomposers  fall  even  to  approximate  to 
this  standard—lhongh  lliev  lie  live  roonarchs  Invested 
with  the  rontrol  ot  real  realms— they  only  receive  aa  a 
reward  for  ibflr  labor  tlie  distinction  of  being  laoghed 
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concerts  were  given, aa  In  last  year,  the  foll< 
have  been  performed ;  Descriptive  Piece  tbr  orchestm, 
ni  Lati  ef  Ae  LaH  Mtiutrtt  (J.  F.  Bametti;  Overture 
to  Pmriitna  (Stemdale  Bennett);  a  Bong  (F.  CIbtI;  a 
I>aet  (W.  O.  Cuslns);  aTloIln  Conceno  and  a  Song  from 
theoiatorio.  T^AtmrectlealO.  A.HacfsrrenJ;  tbe  Ov- 
erture, In  JftmorCan,,  snd  a  Bon«(A.enllI»an)^-all  Eng. 
Itab.  «caa  (torn  £a  Domtna  Koir  (Auher);  Valse  from 
lr?n//a,  and  Ode  from  ffo/b  (Gounod);  Romance  tram 
JrtffJim (Ambrolse  Thomas);  Duo  from  JonjOi  (Mehid); 
Symphony  (K.Blias);  Pianoforte  Concerto  (Orieg);  Sal- 
laat  tt  Polonalm  0*  Conctrt,  for  violin  with  orehestra 
(Vieuitemp.);  ^ai  Jfarfo  (Cberublnl);  .^rfo  (Lolti)i  Aria 
from  rHallana  in  Algrrt  (Rossini);  Violin  Concerto  (VI- 
olti);  tbePaalornl  Symphony,  Sympbonlea  In  B  flat,  C 
minor,  and  F.  Choral  FRnUsIa,  Pianoforte  Concerto  in  C 
minor,  Violin  Concerto.  Overtnres  to   CarMan,  SgmiM. 

(Beeihoven);  Bymphony  In  C  minor.  Variations  on  a 
Tbeme  by  Haydn,  and  three  LUdtr  (Brahms);  Airs  from 

ItanAAcUaKdOalatta  (flnndel);    Air  from  Orjte 

In):  Klogloo  Overture  (Joachlml;   lAid  (Klengel); 

(Manns);  Air  from  Z>fs«vA  XMeyerberr);  Bcoltlsh 
Symphnny,  Pianoforte  Concerlo  In  G  minor.  Violin  Con- 

,  (Iverlnres  to  Militint,  Itltt  of  Ftitaal,  A  MUnm- 
aur  SlahlTi  Dream,  and  Suv  Slat  (Uendelsaohn);  Sym- 
phony In  K  flat, '"™"—"" '"- " —  — '  "' —  ..!:__.■'__ 


Bjtthl   Botins. 


LIST  OF  TBK 

&£    T7    8    I    O 
r*v  DItaaa  dfc  O*. 


LlNnBtdiFiaa , 

.ir.  "  Mia  Spersnia  a.l 
lolonccllo  (Rnff);  Soi 
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(Sohulieri— re-eompo«ed  by  Abbi  Usitr-  inc 
-■-  —  "oelhe's  Faust,  and  Pianoforte  Conoerio  (Schu- 
,.  Symphony,  "  The  Power  of  Sound,"  Dramatic 
Concerto  for  Violin,  and  Overture  to  Ihe  AldiymUt 
ISpobr);  Overture  to  TmiMltarT,  and  8>tna  -  Lleb'S- 
tod,"  from  TWifaa  ■iiul  /»U<(Wngner);  OajKtrUtacJc  for 
Pianoforte.  OvpTIUres  to  KutyanlAr,  Drr  /WyoQMK*, 
OVrva,  RtUrr  a/tlu  Splriu,  JvdlJti  of  Augustus  IV  of 
"siuny,  and  Romance  from  Kurtantlkt  (Weber). 
The  Solo  pianists  have  been-Mdme.  Sohnm,tnu,  Miss 
Biies  Zlnimermsnn,MdUe.Uehllg:HerrBreltner.Mi'. 
EdwardDannreuiher,Mr.Jsell,andHomi.J  Wienlaw- 
Snlo  VIollnlsts-Hdme.  Normau-Nemda.  Mdlle. 
.  ...ftuerite  Pommereoli,  Herr  Auer,  Hr.  Henry  Holmes, 
Shtnor  Peplnl,  Ilerr  Straus,  and  Hons.  Pan!  Vlardot. 
Vloloncello-Herr  Hausmann.  Harp— Mr.  John  Thomas. 
Flute— Hr.  Uluf  Svendsen.    The  Vocaltsis  were— Hes- 

-' B  Campobello  Slulco,  I.emmens  Sherrington,  Os- 

Patey.  Trebelll,  Irene  Ware,  Worrell  Dnval.  and 

Edith  Wynne,  Ml-ses  Bollngbroice,  Uary  Ilavlea  Cath- 
erine Pernn,  Itedcker,  Relmar,  iioi.ertsnn.Thekla  Fried- 
lander,  and  Steele;  Uessn.  Campobello,  W.  H.  Ciim- 
mlngB,  Ouy.Hensche],  Edward  Lloyd,  Barton  McOnckin, 
Beiiry  Pope,  Bantley,  ahahespeare,  and  Wadini,re.  Mr 
W.Q. Cuslns,  Ma'Her.,f  the  Mu^lo  to  Her  Majeatj  tbe 
Queen,  hsa,  for  the  eleventh  season,  conducted  the  cou- 

Tha  Directors  for  the  year  are  Ucwrs  Waller  Macfai^ 
ren  (honorary  treasurer),  Franc«co  Berear  F.  B.  Jew- 
son,  Cbnrlea  Saniley,  C.  E.  (<teiihens.  Uarold  Thom.u. 
— ■  '-■-■"• —MutiailWiirld^fiilrU. 


Voeal.  vitb  Plan*  AeMnpanlasnt. 
I^ra  Fninciti<M.    A  CoU«ctioD  of  Farorite 

Frennfa  Songs,  RomaDoea,  Ao.  Enah  S5 

Ot  the  111  songs  mentioned  in  the  title,  there 
are  at  present  3  to  desorilie.  Tlie  words  are 
grni^tully  rendered  inm  Eagllsb  bj  I.  C.  Bson. 

No.  1.     B'rils  aronnd  my  Window- 

(N'onrbliezputnafenctre.)    G.    3. 
dtoE.  L'Eplne. 

*■  T^eave  me  not  with  winter'a  snow,** 
"  Quand  I'hlver  sera  vsuu." 

No.  2.  WTiystrivfttnliiiie  tliy  TeamP 
(Ponrquai  caclier  tea  pleun?)  Db. 
4.     d  to  P.  lyagerotle. 

^JTbey  tell  a  hidden  tale.*| 

No.  3.    My  Little  One,  fpi  t^  Sleep.   (Hon 
peUtatim.)    A.   3    EtoP.     L'Eplne. 

"  Kliht  shades  are  falling." 
"  n  est  sept  beures." 

The  Time  of  Tonth.    Vocal  Duet    G.    3. 

I"  to  P.  PlnsuH.  H 

"llie  leaves  are  hrisht  with  tender  green. 
The  Hawibom  bends  witb  heavy  spray." 
A  delicate  and  swset  duel,  In  Beml-ItaMan  atyle. 

Throw  wide  thy  Wiodow,  Love.    Serenade. 
B6.    8.    F  to  F.  SluUtvek.  30 

■■  The  moonlight  shlmMngon  the  tDrqnDiae  sea." 
A  very  sweat  seieuads  that  will  please  any  lady. 

laalnaantal. 
Sprinft  Schotttaclie.     F.     3.  Harrtjon.  80 

Has  a  moat  elaille  "sprii^toH,aud  dances 
slongmerrily  to  theend. 
Coasack  Dance.   Alts  davotto.  D  minnr.  4. 

IFlbon.  50 
Looks  Bometblng  like  a  Tarentene,  Imt  is  of 
ton  cheerful  a  character  for  that, -is  light,  fllt- 
Ing— graceful. 

Black  Hawk  Walts.     (Illuatratod  title.  1    i, 

nandi.     Afe.    8.  IFa/aft.   40 

Wtdte""'  '""'°"''  ■»*•**  hands.       Brilliant 
AuBeToirVftlae.    &  Waldiaiftn 

A  fine  set  of  Hue  waltxcs  with  Int.  and  Coda. 

Sieffmnnd's  Love  Song.    B6.    4.  Lamje.  6 

■J^u'lfnljI-oveSongtrolr.    Theme  ftom  Ihe 

Gennanr«  Waltzea.    3.  Autrt-aeh.  60 

Four  bright  Wallaes,  quite  Strsus^llke  in  con- 
stmcllon. 

When   I  think  of  Thee.     fTTeno  ich 

deiDcedanke.)    At.    3.  Lnngt.  4o 

Langes  iderns  are,  like  the  chlvalrona  Bay- 
Irttfc'lhi       '*  "^P™"''-"    **'">  =■"  I"*'  =*>  '»ul« 
Sew  Omnd  Turkish  March.    Dfc.    8.     Kfetm.  40 

Glhnore""  d'hlal)  ""J^"^   inarch,  as  played  by 
Lite  i*  a  Dream.     (Dag  Leben  ein  Tranm.) 

8-  Zileoir.  <W 

Abrideed.  85 

Very  bright  son  of  dniam.     8   Ore  waltiea 

BOOKS, 
Thb  Gkammar  School  Cnoin.   W.  S.  TUdfii.  00 

evident  want:  and  Ibis  eia<-tly  Hw  the  eZZnt" 

clasjnf  uppernrammsr  Bchnlnrs  who  are  lu-t  too 
far  advanced  In  mu>Ic  fnrroinmon  srhool  books, 
snd  not  quite  np  to  High  Si^hool  mualc. 

Mrs.  Vah  Cott'b  Praisb  Boor. 

A  very  bright  hook,  whl  li  la  (or  all  dennmlna- 
thins,  althoiish  made  In  the  nr,>t  place  In  lie  nsnl 
In  Camp  and  Itevivnl  meetings,  wher'  tlih  nin.t 

hymoi  are  provided  by  the  beat  talent. 

Tbx  American  Glrs  Book. 

»'.  0.  PerHn*  1, 
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-Degrees  of  difflcut 
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fromlto).   Thekeyl-iflennUHibjsispiiftl  _    _ 

B*.  etc.  A  laive  IMman  letter  marks  Ihe  lowest  and  tbe 
Highest  note  Ifon  tbe  ataJI.  small  lloinsn  letten  If  below 
ar  sbove  tlie  staff.  Tbu«:"C.  B.  c  to  B,"  means  "Key 
jf  C,  Flnii  degree,  lowest  letter  c  on  tbe  added  line  be- 
low, highest  lettvr.  E  on  the  4th  span." 
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ICeasiirea 

I  hftTe  a  dainty  cup  of  ^lass : 

It  18  not  n^rhven  by  a  line ; 
Ita  beanty  is  Its  f  rasileness ; 

A  baby  hand  might  ornsh  it  fine. 

I  ^ye  a  roan  to  drink  froca  it, 
One  day,  a  draught  of  water  cold  ; 

He  tools  it  like  a  woman's  hand, 
In  rey^ent,  loying.  lingering  hold. 

He  held  it  up  in  keen  delight, 
Gazed  on  its  texture  rare  and  fine ; 

"  Such  glass  as  this,"  he  rapturoga  anid, 
'*  Gives  water  all  the  grace  of  wine." 

Another  day,  another  man 

Sat  eating,  drinkinir  at  my  board ; 

Into  the  dainty,  peerless  gla{>8 
A  peerless  wine  for  him  I  poured. 

He  drank  it  at  a  swallow  down  ; 

With  smothered  wrath  I  well-nicrh  burst ; 
Nor  wine  nor  glass^as  ans:ht  to  him. 

So  that  he  quenched  bis  boorish  thirst. 

"Ah.  me  1 "  I  said,  *'  to  him  that  hath. 
All  things  on  earth  their  tribute  bring ; 

From  him  thit  hath  not,  earth  takes  back. 
And  leaves  him  beggared,  though  a  king.** 

— flicrtft««r't/or  Jnly, 


■  ♦  I 


Translated  for  Dwight*8  Journal  of  Music. 

From  Perdinand  Hillef  t  **  Briefe  an 

eine  TTngeiiaimte." 

Ok  Musical  Coiiductobship. 

Yes,  most  honored  lady,  as  a  general  rale  it 
taaj  safely  be  taken  for  jpAoted,  thai  to  moat 
conductors  their  occapation  is  a  pleasure.  In 
howcTer  limited  a  measure,  and  however  tran- 
sitory, it  is  at  any  rate  the  exercise  of  a  power, 
— and  what  a  magical  charm  there  is  in  the 
possession  of  even  the  smallest  modicum  of 
thatl  The  so-called  history  of  the  world  is  full 
of  it,  and  the  fates  of  the  smallest  places  would 
illustrate  it,  if  it  were  worth  the  pains  to  in- 
yestigate  the  facts.  I  confess  that  I  have  ner- 
er  felt  the  charm  of  what  is  called  power ;  to 
me  there  is  quite  as  Uttle  satisfaction  in.  har- 
assing others,  as  there  is  in  being  harassed  by 
them.  In  spite  of  that,  my  fondness,  some- 
times passionate  fondness,  for  conducting  may 
be  ascribed,  above  all  perhaps,  to  my  love  for 
music,  and  more  to  the  effect  which  this  activ- 
ity exercises  upon  me,  than  to  that  which  I  ex- 
ercise through  it  upon  others.  It  gives  me  in 
fact  the  feeling,  which  is  commonly  supposed 
to  pervade  a  fish  in  the  water, — ^presupposing, 
that  what  I  am  obliged  to  conduct  is  not  dis- 
pleasing to  me.  It  need  not  be  ravishing,  to 
give  me  a  pleasant  consciousness  of  breathing 
quite  in  my  own  element,  more  than  I  can  in 
any  other  occupation. 

And  yet  there  must  be  some  peculiar  self- 
satisfaction  in  conducting,  since  we  see  what  a 
sense  of  importance  it  gives  to  people  who 
have  the  most  insignificant  tasks  of  that  kind 
to  perform,  and  who  scarcely  understand  how 
to  perform  even  these.  Observe  the  musical 
director  in  the  most  wretched  theatre,  in  places 
where  the  music  has  no  other  purpose  but  to 
make  a  distracting  noise;  always  you  see  a 


man,  from  whose  every  feature,   every  motion 
beams  the  satisfaction  of  occupying  a  higher 
position,  a  conspicuous  seat.     On  the  contrary, 
to  be  sure,  it  is  not  seldom  that  we  find  com- 
petent musicians,  in  whom  you  can  feel  how 
hlasi$  they  are  with  an  occupation  which  for  a 
long  time  has  been  imposed  upon  them, — with 
inadequate  means,  or  in  the  bringing  out  of 
works  which  they  regard  partly  with  indiffer- 
ence, partly  with  disgust.     If  a  conductor  is 
to  experience  that  artistic  joy,  which  does  not 
consist  in  merely  being  greeted  with  respect  by 
a  number  of  men  as  the  Herr  Hof -Kapellmeis- 
ter, then  he  must  have  at  his  bidding  skilful, 
or  at  least  teachable  forces,  animated  with  a 
good  will,  who  subordinate  themselves  in  full 
trust  to  their  leader, — no,  who  are  inspired 
with  the  same  endeavor.    For  he  feels  some- 
thing of  the  joy  of  creation  in  being  able  to 
indicate  his  intentions  and  see  them  compre- 
hended, in  building  up  as  it  were  a  beautiful 
structure  which  he  sees  in  his  mind, — sensa- 
tions, which  stream  through  us,  while  through 
an  electric  chain  we  feel  them  at  the  same 
time  shared  by  others.     Add  to  this  a  fascinat- 
ing illusion,  to  which  one  yields  himself  con- 
sciously, yet  with  a  sense  of  beatitude  :^^ne 
imagines  himself  j^Zoyin^  the  orchestra  and  pro- 
ducing effects,  which  after  all  rest  on  the  tal- 
ent of  the  executant  musicians. 

Kur  can  ic  DC  oeniea  tnat,  besides  being  in- 
dispensable to  the  production  of  a  piece,  the 
conductor  can  exert  an  incalculable  influence. 
If  his  personal  character  and  presence  are  such 
as  to  command  respect,  the  musicians  will  feel 
themselves  in  honor  bound  to  higher  exertion; 
they  will  respond  to  all  his  hints  and  wishes, 
will  identify  themselves  with  his  conception, 
and  become  mutually  united  and  more  intimate- 
ly blended.  The  secret  understanding  which 
forms  itself,  after  a  long  musical  life  together, 
between  the  conductor  and  the  individual 
members  of  an  orchestra,  is  one  of  the  finest 
relations  that  can  be  realized  among  the  child- 
ren of  men.  An  inclination  of  the  head,  a 
look,  one  or  another  way  of  swinging  the 
baton,  even  an  air  of  passive  indifference, 
bring  out  nuances  in  the  performance  of  (he  in- 
dividual or  the  mass,  which  in  words  would 
require  a  much  longer  explanation.  The  quick- 
ened pulse  of  the  conductor,  his  growing  joy 
in  the  successful  effort,  his  increasing  rapture 
with  the  beauty  of  a  work,  all  this  communicates 
itself  to  the  musician?,  or  springs  up  simulta- 
neously in  them.  And  then  the  humor  of  it  is, 
that  the  bond,  which  entwines  so  multifarious 
an  assemblage,  with  the  last  chord  flies  apart ; 
— each  goes  his  way  and  seeks  as  quickly  as 
possible  again  to  reach  that  which  is  necessary 
to  his  most  individual  existence ;  the  body  that 
was  all  alive  the  moment  before,  is  dissolved 
into  its  atoms. 

Is  it  difficult  to  conduct?  you  ask.  My 
honored  friend,  it  is  in  the  higher  sense  impos- 
sible to  one  in  whom  certain  qualities  are  ^ot 


inborn.  And  by  these  I  mean  not  those  gifts 
which  must  be  lent  to  every  musician,  if  he  is 
tor  be  something  more  than  a  mere  professional 
man.  A  man  may  be  a  great  composer,  and 
have  all  the  knowledge  and  experience,  be- 
sides the  genial  inventive  faculty  which  that 
requires,  and  yet  be  as  unfit  if  or  s  conductor, 
as  a  dancer  for  a  parliamentary  orator.  Per- 
sonal power  and  character,  self-confidence,  en- 
oi^«  preaence  of  mind,  power  of  ready  adap- 
tation, and  the  gift  of  speech  are  requinte ;  al- 
so a  certain  going  out  of  oneself,  which  I  might 
compare  to  the  talent  of  an  actor,  and  which 
comes  in  play  when  one  would  completely  en- 
ter into  the  musical  personality  of  another;  the 
certainty  of  being  able,  at  the  predetermined 
moment,  to  give  oneself  up  completely  to  the 
appointed  task, — ^and  the  physical  strength  to 
carry  it  through  without  exhaustion.  A  bit  of 
the  virtuoso  nature  belongs  to  the  conductor, — 
although  there  is  nothing  n^ore  detestable  than 
your  G(mdu4stor'-wrtuoio, — a  bit  of  the  field- 
marshall's  talent. 

And  having  all  these  qualities,  a  conductor 
will  not  succeed  without  a  certain  dose  of  luck, 
— without  the  good  fortune  to  have  heard  much 
that  is  beautiful  and  good,  and  without  that 
other  good  fortune,  of  having  competent  forc- 
es to  conduct.    Lessing's  celebrated  sapng: 

that  Raphael,  even  without  arms,  would  still 
nave  oeen  the  greatest  painter,   is — ^begging 

the  great  man^s  pardon — ^f  alse.  Raphael  would 
have  carried  about  with  him  the  latent  genius 
of  a  great  painter;  but  not  only  would  it  not 
have  manifested  itself,  it  would  not  have  been 
complete,  since  the  painter's  hand  belongs  to 
the  painter's  genius.  And  without  sufilcient 
forces  the  most  gifted  conductor  can  accom- 
plish nothing  that  can  satisfy  himself  and  do 
full  justice  to  his  talent. 


Sdhnmaim  on  Kendelaaohn'a  Piano  Pre- 
Indei  and  Fngues^  Op.  85.* 

*Vrom  MuHe  and  Mutiekuutf  etc.,  by  Robbrt  Soau- 
MAim.   Translated  by  Faxhy  JELATMOifD  RrrrsB. 

A  hot-headed  fellow  (now  in  Paris)  has  de- 
fined the  meaning  of  '*  Fugue  "  to  be  '*  a  com- 
position in  which  one  voice  rashes  out  before 
the  other  (fuga  a/uffore),  and  the  listener  first 
of  all; "  on  which  account  he  always  began  to 
talk  loud,  and  often  to  scold,  at  concerts, 
whenever  he  met  with  a  fugue.  Reallv  he  did 
not  understand  anything  about  it,  and  resem- 
bled the  fox  in  the  fable-t.d.,  he  could  not  write 
one  himself,  however  much  he  secretly  wished 
to  do  so.  Those  who  can— finished  students  of 
music,  cantors  and  others— describe  it  quite 
differently.  According  to  these,  Beethoven 
never  did  or  could  write  fugues;  even  Bach  has 
taken  liberties  with  them,  at  which  we  must 
shrag  our  shoulders ;  Marpurg  is  the  only  guide ; 
and  so  on.  Others,  again,  think  otherwise; 
I,  for  instance,  who  can  luxuriate  for  hours  in 
Bach's,  Handel's,  and  Beethoven's  fugues ;  and 
I  had  thought  that  only  poor,  watery,  insipid, 
patchwork  things  in  comparison  could  be  writ- 
ten to-day,  until  these  by  Mendelssohn  dissi- 
pated such  ideas. 

Those  with  whom  the  pattern  fugue  is  a  hob- 
byhorse, deceive  themselves  greatfy  when  they 
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fancy  they  have  carried  out  any  of  the  fine  old 
artificialities,  the  imitationes  per  av^mentation- 
em  duplieem^  triplieetn,  etc.,  or  canmeantes  motu 
eorUrario^  eie.^ — as  also  do  the  Romantic  de- 
serters, who  hope  to  find  an  undreamt-of  Plioe- 
nix  in  tliem  arising  from  the  ashes  of  the  old 
form.  Had  they  a  sense  for  sound,  natural 
music,  they  might  succeed  tolerably,  though  I 
would  not  adjudge  tlicm  blind  praise,  for  I . 
know  that  Bach  wrote,  poetized,  quite  differ- 
ent fugues.  But  were  he  to  arise  from  the 
grave  now,  he  would — first,  perhaps,  laying 
about  him  right  and  left  in  regard  to  the  gen- 
eral condition  of  musical  matters — certainly  re- 
joice that  a  few,  at  least,  still  gather  flowers 
from  the  field  where  he  planted  such  giant- 
armed  oaks.  In  a  word,  these  fngues  have  a 
Sebastian- like  air,,  and  might  really  deceive  a 
sharp-sighted  reviewer,  were  it  not  for  the  mel- 
ody, the  finer  flow  which  savors  of  modern 
times,  and  here  and  there  those  little  touches 
peculiar  to  Mendelssohn,  which  betray  bim 
among  a  hundred  other  composers. 

Whether  reviewers  And  this  out  or  not,  it  is 
certain  that  the  composer  did  not  write  them 
for  pastime,  tut  rather  to  call  the  attention  of 
pianoforte-players  to  this  masterly  old  form 
once  more,  an^  to  accustom  them  to  it  ngain; 
while  he  has  chosen  the  right  way  to  succeed 
in  this,  by  avoiding  all  useless  imitations  and 
small  artificialities,  allowing  the  melody  of  the 
cantilena  to  predominate,  and  holding  fast  to 
the  Bach  form.  Whether  the  latter,  however, 
might  not  be  advantageously  transformed  with- 
out losing  the  tme  fugue  character,  is  a  ques- 
tion which  many  will  endeavor  to  answer. 
Beethoven  shook  at  that  foundation ;  but  he 
was  too  largely  occupied  elsewhere,  too  busily 
occupied  on  high,  building  the  cupolas  of  so 
many  other  cathedrals,  to  find  time  for  laying 
the  new  foundations  of  a  new  fugue  form. 
Reicha  also  made  tin  effort,  but  his  creative 
powers  lagged  far  iK'hind  his  good  will;  yet 
his  often  peculiar  ideas  are  nut  to  bo  over- 
looked. However,  the  best  fugue  will  always 
be  that  which  the  public  takes  for — a  Strauss 

~  Tfamii  ("t'      ilfiii        I    ■*   I       'ill     ■fc'-T  ^^^^«Hn   -nof- 

work,  like  that  of  a  flower,  is  so  beautifully 
concealed  that  we  only  perceive  the  flowers.  I 
knew  a  by  no  means  contemptible  connoissenr 
of  music  who  mistook  a  Bach  fugue  for  a  Cho- 
pin £tude — 1«  the  honor  of  both ;  and  many 
young  girls  might  fancy  the  second  part  of  a 
Mendelssohn  fugue  to  be  a  song  without  words 
(the  entrance  of  the  parts  at  the  beginning 
would  puzzle  them) ;  while  the  grace  and  soft- 
ness of  their  forms  will  cause  their  dreaded 
name  and  ceremonious  dwelling-place  to  be 
forgotten.  In  short,  these  arc  not  fugues 
worked  out  with  the  head  alone,  according  to  a 
receipt,  but  pieces  of  music  sprung  from  the 
mind,  and  carried  out  in  poet  fashion. 

But  as  the  fugue  is  the  organ  of  cheerfulness 
and  gaiety,  as  well  as  of  dignity,  the  collec- 
tion contains  many  of  that  short,  fiery  kind, 
such  as  Bach  has  thrown  off  in  abundance  with 
his  own  master-hand.  Every  one  will  find 
them  out;  but  these  especially  betray  the  pol- 
ished, intellectual  artist,  who  plays  with  fet- 
ters as  though  they  were  garlands  of  flowers. 
To  mention  the  preludes;  mvny  of  these,  like 
many  of  Baches,  do  not  seem  to  have  been 
originally  oonneeted  with  the  f ngnes,  but  rath- 
er appended  mbsequently  to  th^se.  Most 
players  will  prefer  them  to  the  fugues,  as,  ev- 
en when  played  separately,  their  effect  is  com- 
plete; the  very  first  charms  at  once,  from  be- 
gfnning  to  end.  Players  may  find  out  what 
the  others  are  like  for  themselves.  The  work 
is  valuable  in  itself,  and  would  be  found  so 
without  the  surety  of  the  composer's  name. 

JSANqUIRIT. 
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Moiioal  Stnpefiustioa 

[From  ^the  New  Toric  Times.] 

Mora  time  and  money  nro  wasted  in  this  country 
in  teaching  ffiris  music  than  in  teaching  iMtys  Lat- 
in and  Greek ;  and  tliat  is  saying  a  great  deal.  Mu- 
sic has  long  been  a  part  of  every  AmericaD  giri'a 


education,  whether  she  has  shown  any  aptitude  or 
taste  for  it  or  not.  It  has  s^rown  into  routine;  it 
must  be  tjiii$;ht  becaui^e  it  has  been  tausrht;  it  is 
fanhinnnble,  and  therefore  the  proper  thine:.  As  a 
people  we  are  notmnAical  in  the  denote  in  which  the 
Itii1ian<i,  Germans  01*  French  are  musical.  Most  of 
U8  love  it,  of  course — even  thonirh  we  be  destitute 
of  sense  of  time  or  tune — hut  capacity  to  understand 
it  scientifically,  or  to  exernte  it.  is  denied  to  the 
many.  One  might  think,  however,  from  the  ardor 
and  unif<irmity  with  which  it  i?  cullivat-ed  that  the 
nation  is  as  mufticall}*  mad  as  Richard  Wascnor  or 
LudwifT  of  Bavaria.  It  maybe  mad,  Imt  not  in  the 
same  way  exactly ;  for  there  is  a  sort  of  madness  in 
a  general  and  persistent  effort  to  instruct  all  young 
womanhood  in  what  onl}'  a  small  part  of  young  wom- 
anhood is  able  to  learn. 

.  To  be  a  very  ordinary  ronMcian — ^to  sins:  a  little 
or  play  a  little  on  this  or  that  instrument — is  not 
much  satisfaction,  ef>pecinl1y  when  one  acquires  mu- 
sic as  an  accomplishment,  with  the  intent  and  ex- 
pectation of  display.  If  one  take  lessons  and  gain  a 
moderate  det^reo  of  proficiency,  having  no  other 
thought  or  hope  than  to  contribute  to  one*8  own 
amn<iement  or  enjoyment,  or  that  of  one's  immediate 
friend.'*,  the  object  is  amiable  and  laudable ;  and  it 
evinces,  moreover,  an  earnest  and  modest  love  of 
music  for  its  proper  sake.  But  this  is  not  the  aim 
of  most  of  our  music-teachinir ;  they  are  tau*j:ht  be- 
licvins:  that  they  shall  shine  in  their  art  and  awak- 
en the  envy  of  their  less  expert  associatps.  With 
them  it  is  srenerally  an  ambition,  and,  unfortunate- 
ly, an  ambition  wiihout  talent.  Th<»v  rarelv,  if  ev- 
er.  suspect  their  incapacity  :  they  hnve  all  the  con- 
fidence of  that  i<i:noranc«  which  cannot  see  lif»w  far 
it  falls  short,  measuring  the  attainable  by  their  own 
limitHtions.  Alwa^^s  ready  to  show  off.  they  perse- 
cute patience  or  politeness  and  torture  the  ear, 
wliile  they  iinasrino  thev  are  winning:  laurels  tJmt 
are  socially  imperishabfe.  Who  has  not  S'*me  time 
(>ndnred  such  martyrdom  from  therfo  gifted  stupidi- 
ties ? 

The  ambition  of  many  American  women  i9  moas- 
urelesH ;  the  smnller  thfir  cnpacity  the  hij^her  it 
soars.  They  aie  carrit'd  aWay  by  a  d«Hire  t^  be 
profeHMiDnnl  and  jjrnindlv  professional :  they  design 
to  be  prime  d<>nne,  and  will  be  satisfied  with  noth- 
ing less.  Perisuadt^d  by  their  vanity  that  they  have 
the  powers  of  Malibran,  Grist,  or  Parepa,  they  look 
confidently  forward  to  stupendous  triumphs  on  the 

-T;^Hu    u»wpy—      ^W>»y    T""*^    yoai    juul    fhrMinf||^||fl   of 

dollars  of  their  own,  or  of  their  too  enthusiastic  and 
credulous  friends — uaually  the  latter — in  fitting 
themselves  for  the  opera-house.  They  fi^  abroad  to 
LeipzifT,  Milan,  or  Paris,  and  get  all  that  study  and 
instroction  can  g^ive  them.  Glowing  letters,  pri- 
vate and  journalistic,  are  written  home  from  time 
to  time,  chronicling  their  progress,  and  predicting 
their  future  triumphs.  By  and  by  the  eagerly 
anticipated  d^bnt  is  made  at  Wiirzburg  or  Forli,  or 
B^itangon,  an  J  is  heralded  far  and  wide  as  a  prodig- 
ious and  dazzling  success.  The  predestined  prima 
donna  returns  to  her  native  shores,  and  paragrapha 
appear  in  the  society  columns  and  in  the  weeklies, 
felicitating  the  public  upon  the  musical  treat  that 
is  in  store  for  all  capable  of  appreciation.  She  man- 
ages, through  her  friends,  to  undertake  Jiositta  or 
Amina  at  one  of  the  theatres,  and  aeveral  very  kind- 
ly notices  in  the  press  reveal  her  poverty  of  per- 
formance by  trying  to  hide  it  in  courteous  phrase. 
She  afterwards  sings  at  two  or  three  concert&,and  her 
clique  of  admirers  sounds  her  praises  loud  and  lonff. 
Then  the  great  artiat  sinks  out  of  sight,  and  it  is 
presently  discovered  that  she  is  a  salaried  singer  in 
a  fashionable  church,  and  she  never  rises  any  high- 
er. How  many  American  artlsta.  for  whom  every- 
thing has  been  claimed,  have  had  just  such  an  expe- 
rience ?    How  many  more  will  have  it  ? 

The  most  general  and  profitless  form  of  musical 
education  in  the  Republic  concerns  the  piano.  The 
American  girl  who  cannot  play  on  the  piano,  how- 
ever badly,  ia  thought  to  nave  been  inadequately 
educated.  It  is  of  small  consequence  that  she  should 
play  with  feeling,  sympathy  or  understanding,  pro- 
vided she  can  master  the  mechanical  part  Hun- 
dreds of  young  ladies,  who  are  pronounced  aocom- 
f^lished  performers  bv  partial  critics,  are  so  abso- 
ntely  wooden  in  their  method  that  one  might 
think  that  machines  could  be  invented  to  do  qnite 
aa  well.  They  are  correct  f reouently ;  they  strike 
the  notes  clearly  and  exactly ;  out  beyond  that  they 
have  no  comprehension.  Melody,  soul,  suggestion, 
warmth,  interpretation,  sensibility,  have  no  meaning 
to  them  ;  they  never  ^uess  that  these  are  the  essence 
of  all  music,  that  without  these  music  is  misnamed. 
Such  forced  pianists,  if  they  would  wisely  employ 
the  ^me  they  waste,  might  learn  to  do  other  things 


creditably  for  which  they  are  fitted.  But  they 
must  nee:Iect  what  they  might  accomplish  for  what 
they  never  can  accomplish.  Mental  culture,  social 
grares.  fls«thetic  studies,  even  ordinary  branches  of 
education  must  be  ne^clected,  that  they  may  have 
ample  leisure  to  thrum  the  keys  of  a  fifteen-hundred- 
dollar  instrument.  They  may  not  talk  well ;  they 
may  not  be  able  to  write  a  tolerable  letter ;  they 
may  not  be  acquainted  with  the  common  facts  of 
history.  But  then  you  shonld  hear  them  play  t 
After  hearins:  them  once,  you  think  you  shouldn't, 
and  you  take  measures  never  to  be  so  entrapped 
again. 

Whether  you  be  bored  listenihti:  tjn  the  young  la- 
dies* music  or  not,  you  are  annoyed  by  bein(^  talked 
to  about  it  in  aeason  and  out  of  sesson.  If  you  vis- 
it their  parents*  house,  yon  are  entertained  with  an 
account  of  the  nnmber  of  hours  thev  practice ;  with 
wKat  Prof.  Weisaiiichst-ein  has  ^aid  of  their  execu- 
tion ;  with  the  indi'«pensablenesa  of  their  continued 
studies,  etc.  You  are  made  Ui  believe  them  prodi- 
l^ies;  and  yet  the  moment  they  are  married  their 
musical  enthusiasm  evaporators.  Marriao:e  is  bene- 
ficial sometimes  in  unexpected  waya.  The  piano  is 
a  delit^htful  inatrument ;  music  is  a  royal  princess 
of  art ;  but  isn't  it  nearly  time  that  we  shonld  learn 
whether  our  yonns:  ladies  have  any  vocation  for 
music  before  we  drive  them  throun:h  years  of  fruit- 
less instruction  and  wast^^d  opportunity  ? 


■  #  • 


The  Comins^  Season  in  Vew  York. 

(From  the  Music  Trade  Review.) 

The  month  of  Aua:nst  has  come,  and  as  it  can  he 
considered  the  last  month  of  the  hot  summer  term, 
manajvern  of  opera  and  concert  put  their  final  touch- 
es to  their  arranj^^ements  for  the  musical  season, 
1877-78.  Every  one  of  the  manasrershaa  his  ideas, 
views  and  prtijecU,  and  accordingly  makes  his  own 
preparations  as  ho  deems  best,  or  at  least  mosft  ad- 
vantas:eoua  for  business  purposes.  The  last  two 
seasons  were  so  poor,  had  to  record  so  many  failures, 
that  we  are  re.ally  wondi^rin^  at  the  pluck  our  enire- 
preuMir*  show  in  making  their  plans  for  the  coming* 
season.  There  is  as  yet  nothing  definite  as  to  the 
details  of  any  of  the  enterprises;  only  the  outlines 
are  ^iven,  and  Fourteenth  street  is  daily  brooding 
over  new  rumors  and  reporta.  We  only  give  our 
readers  the  sketches  of  the  manageriid  plans  for  the 
.next-season.  and exao .thaae nnder a  c<r*»ta  *ni»irn 
Mana«$ers  mi^bi  «l>«inge  ttielr  ptans  at  any  moment, 
and  we  do  not  like  being  held  responsible  for  things 
beyond  our  control.  Manager  J.  C.  Fryer,  the 
Wagner  champion  par  excdlenctf  intends  opening  a 
season  of  German  opera  in  New  York,  and  taking 
his  troupe  through  the  United  States.  We  hardly 
believe  that  his  repertoire  will  consist  of  Richard 
Wagner  only ;  at  leaat  prudence  ought  to  advise  a 
cosmopolitan  oarlety.  His  prima  donna  will  be 
Mme.  rappenheim,  his  first  tenor  Charles  Adams. 
Mme.  Fappenheim  is  known,  and  Charlea  Adams  is 
an  artist  of  high  rank,  who  will  n)ake  a  success, 
provitied  his  voice,  which  never  waa  one  of  the 
ringinfi:,  metallic,  has  held  out.  Adams  sang  at  the 
Vienna  Hofoper  more  than  ten  years,  and  has  a 
versatility  of  parts  which  is  really  wonderful — 
"Maaaniello,"  "Don  OtUvio,"  "Lohengrin,"  "Ri- 
enzi."  He  sings  everything,  and  proves  in  every 
charaeter  the  conscientious  artist  The  rest  of  Mr. 
Fryer's  company  includes  the  tenors  Fritsch  and, 
unfortunately,  Werrenrath ;  Blum  as  baritone ; 
Wieirand,  a  ^ntleman  who  sang  here  some  ten 
years  ago,  with  Richard  Mulder,  as  bass;  Clara 
Reinmanii,  formerly  at  the  opera  in  Schwerin; 
Mile,  Tremel,  and  another  lady  singer  whose  name 
we  could  not  find  out.  The  company  is  a  decided 
improvement  compared  with  Mr.  Fryer's  troupe  of 
the  Wagner  featival,  and  we  should  feel  gratified, 
for  the  sake  of  the  eng^a^^ed  artists,  if  the  season 
would  meet  with  a  success.  We  hear  that  Mr.  Fry- 
er first  intended  bringing  over  here  a  musical  dfi- 
rector  from  Germany,  but  has  abandoned  this  idea. 
He  did  right;  a  conductor  from  the  Fatherland 
would  have  bisen  a  drawback  for  his  enterprise. 
There  are  many  valuable  eondnctors  on  the  other 
side ;  but  the  work  of  a  conductor  in  this  country  Ib 
80  peculiarly  shaped,  the  manner  of  mounting  an 
opera  so  entirely  different  from  what  is,  or,  better, 
how  it  is  done  in  Europe,  that  it  is  an  established 
fact  that  even  inferior  musicians,  who  have  lived  in 
America  for  years,  are  for  an  operatic  season  in  the 
United  States  more  useful  conductors  than  Euro- 
pean  celebrities.  When  Hess  opened  his  first  Kel- 
logg season  of  English  Opera,  he  engaged  a  con- 
ductor in  England,  a  very  clever  musician ;  after 
four  weeks  he  was  obliged  to  discharge  him,  and  ao- 
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cppt  the  RervicM  of  Frank  IIowRon,  a  self-mnde  m«n 
of  very  limited  nbility,  but  navoir  faire..  We  could 
not  learn  the  nnme  of  the  conductor  Mr.  Fryer 
wants  to  hire  for  hiR  operatic  enterprise ;  we  only 
know  that  the  aenson  is  to  be  openf^d  at  the  New 
York  Acaderov  of  Music  on  Octoocr  Ist,  with  Wau- 
Dcr's  "  RienEl." 

Max  Strakosch  is  thi^  season  the  protector  of 
home  talent.  He  opens  in  September  in  San  Fran- 
cisco with  concerts,  and  after  a  stay  of  six  weeks  in 
California  forms  an  opera  company  (Ens^)ish  and 
Italian),  beaded  by  Clara  LoniAe  Kellogg  and  Annie 
Louise  Cary.  Amoni;  the  artists  of  his  troupe  are 
Mr.  Tom  Karl,  Sigrnor  Verdi,  or  Mr.  Green,  a  younjj 
'  baritone,  who  is  very  favorably  reported,  and  Mr. 
Graf,  a  tenor,  who  left  this  country  a  few  years  asro, 
with  the  intention  of  following  the  operatic  career 
in  Germany.  Three  years  ag^  Mr.  Graf  could 
neither  sing  nor  walk.  We  ^uppo^e  he  learned 
walking  soon  enough  in  a  country  where  nearly  ev- 
erybody is,  has  been,  or  will  be  a  soldier ;  how  far 
his  vocal  abilities  have  been  developed  in  Mayence 
or  Colc^i^e,  where  the  American  tenor  was  active, 
we  shall  hear  when,  in  December,  Mr.  Strakosch 
will  produce  his  troupe  in  New  York,  as  it  is  said, 
not  in  the  Academy  of  Mui^ic. 

Hess,  the  former  manager  of  Mile.  Kellogs:,  made 
up  a  somewhat  cheap  Ennrli^h  opera  company.  His 
star  is  a  certain  Miss  Melville,  whom  he  found  in 
California ;  Mr.  and  Mrs  Seguin,  and  Mr.  Cattle, 
form  the  stock,  and  the  manascer  has  gone  to  En- 
rope,  with  the  view  of  completing  his  erntemhle.  We 
do  not  know  whether  or  not  the  city  of  New  York 
will  be  honored  by  Mr.  Hess's  troupe,  but  it  would 
be  a  pity  if  wc  bad  to  renounce  the  pleasure  of  list- 
ening to  the  genial  strains  of  Opcrti's  "  Daniel 
Druce."  Opertl  made  a  bold  step  forward — from 
Josh  Hart*s  Varieties  in  Central  Park  Garden  to  the 
conductorship  of  Mr.  Hess's  opera  company ;  the 
question  will  arise  which  be  was  best  suited  for. 

There  is  some  talk  here  about  a  real  Italian  Op* 
era  Company,  which  is  to  play  during  four  weeks  in 
the  fall  nnder  the  management  of  the  Parisian  Verg- 
er. This  gentleman  has  engaged  Mme.  Volpini  and  a 
strong  company  for  Havana,  and  is  not  unwilling 
to  give  a  series  of  performances  in  New  York  on 
his  way  South. 

We  should  not  wonder  if  Mile.  Sasse,  the  origi- 
nal **  Africaine,"  belongs  to  the  same  company  ;  we 
read  in  French  papers  that  she  has  accepted  an  en- 
gagement  for  Ateerica,  ai  d  we  hardly  know  any- 

offer.  We  do  not  know  far  the  negotiations  between 
Mr.  Verger  and  the  stockholders  of  our  Academy 
are  completed,  but  we  hope  that  they  will  end  sat- 
isfactorily for  Verger,  and  especially  for  our  pub- 
lic ;  it  would  be  very  acceptable  for  our  music-lov- 
ing people  to  have  some  performances  of  a  really 
good  Italian  troupe,  something  which  has  not  exist- 
ed for  the  last  two  years  in  New  York. 

Maurice  Strakosch  is  said  to  have  offered  Marie 
Roze  an  engagement  for  America,  but  that  does  not 
prove  anything.  Strakosch  would  offer  encrasre- 
ments  to  any  singer  in  the  world.  Thursby,  Roze, 
Patti,  and,  who  knows,  how  many  more  I  Thursby 
dreams  of  her  hundred  thousand  dollars  Strakosch 
promised  tO  pay  her.  Marie  Roze  preferred  an  en- 
gagement in  Europe,  and  Adelina  Patti — well,  we 
don't  know  about  her  yet.  Most  assuredly,  while 
we  are  writing  the^e  lines,  Maurice  Strakosch  sits 
in  the  boudoir  of  his  sister-in-law,  and  uses  all  the 
eloquence  of  his  sweet  phrafoa,  which  might  per- 
suade her  to  cross  the  ocean.  We  expect  her  arri- 
val  on  our  shores  at  a  much  earlier  date  than  that 
of  Richard  Wagner,  who  is  said  to  be  negotiating 
with  Bemhard  UUman  about  a  professional  trip  to 
America.  Some  weeks  ago  a  telegram  from  St. 
Louis  ran  through  the  papers  of  the  Union,  that 
Wagner  had  declared  to  his  friend.  Professor  Ber- 
nays,  in  Munich,  his  intention  •f  visiting  our  coun- 
try prefessionally.  This  telegram  was  manufact- 
ured by  a  nephew  of  the  Munich  professor,  and  the 
latter  declares,  suddenly,  in  a  letter  addressed  to  Mr. 
Fryer,  that  Wagner  never  had  spoken  to  him  about 
such  an  idea,  and  he  only  ix^caoiooally  mentioned, 
when  his  nephew  lately  visited  Europe,  to  him  the 
possibility  of  such  an  undertaking.  The  nephew 
took  thia  possibility  as  a  fact,  and  humbugged  the 
entire  press  of  the  country.-  We  do  not  believe  in 
Wagner  ever  coming  to  America,  and,  more  than 
that,  we  cannot  conceive  the  advantages  of  the  great 
operatic  reformer's  stay  with  us.  His  works  have 
found  a  home  in  our  country,  and  the  man  himself 
should  better  stay  away.  As  long  as  Wagner 
speaks  to  us  through  his  ideas,  we  adorefl!]  him  ;  the 
tnan  cannot  command  sympathy.    Besides,  Wagner 


is  too  old,  and  the  failnrs  he  made  as  conductor  in 
London  might  be  easily  repealed  here.  The  enthn- 
sinsts.  of  course,  will  say  we  are  wroncr,  but  parti- 
sans are  aWavs  blind,  and  lose  their  mental  equi- 
librium. What  ruined  Hans  von  BQlow  in  this 
country  ?  That  he  showed  t^o  much  of  the  mnw, 
inst^ead  of  being  satisfied  with  his  artistic  successef>. 
After  all,  Ullman  did  not  yet  bring  Wasrner.  and 
Maurice  Strakosch  has  not  yet  enc:ftfire<]  Pat.i.  But 
the  Monday  Popular  Concerts  in  Stein wav  Hall  will 
be  under  Maurice's  manasrement.  What  these  Mon- 
day Popular  Concerts  will  am<»unt  tr>  is  not  decid- 
edly clear  to  our  understanding;.  All  we  can  make 
out  is,  that  they  will  take  place  on  Mondays;  the 
"  Concerts  "  and  the  "  Popularity  **  are  somi»what 
misty  yet.  If  they  are  made  after  the  pattern 'of 
the  correspondins:  London  ent^rpri.«e  in  St,  James' 
Hall,  Strakosch  would  do  well  in  securini;  for  the 
string-quartet  the  services  of  .Toachim.  Wilhelmj, 
Mme.  Neruda.  and  other  violinists  of  fame. 

*• '"Theodore  Thomas  will  appear  this  winter  for  the 
first  time  as  conductor  <»f  the  Philharmonic  Society, 
and  at  the  same  time  continue  his  own  Symphony 
Concerts  in  Steinway  Hall,  We  pmoll  evil  in  this 
dnalistic  activity,  and  should  be  too  iflad  if  we,  at 
the  end  of  next  season,  could  record  our  mistake. 
Dr.  Damropch,  the  ex-conductor  of  the  Philharmon- 
ic band,  entertains  the  idea  of  orfi:iinizin£:  a  new  or- 
chestra, and  it  wtmid  be  highly  interesting  if  New 
York  suddenly  could  boast  of  three  large  orehpstral 
societic*.  The  Oratorio  Society  will  be  the  clival 
df  hatailh  of  Dr.  Damrosch,  and  we  have  no  doubt 
that  this  comparatively  young  organization  will 
turn  out  next  winter  in  full  force. 

The  Choral  Union,  German  Liederkranz,  Arion. 
some  glee-clubs,  will  appear  before  the  pul^lic  in 
some  concerts,  and  of  the  numerous  concerts  of  in 
strumentaliflts  and  vocalists  in  Steinway  Hall, 
Chickering  Hall,  and  other  minor  concert-room  a,  it 
is  too  soon  to  speak  now.  They  will  come  each 
and  every  one  of  them,  and  will  play  and  sing  be- 
fore half-filled  and  empty  houses,  and  will  feel 
pride  in  having  appeared  before  the  New  York  pub- 
lic with  the  satisfaction  of  having  lost  a  couple  of 
hundred  dollars.  Those  things  happen  every  sea- 
son, and  the  next  one  will  not  be  lacking  in  them. 
Those  concerts  depend  on  personal  friends ;  the 
public  at  large  wants  to  hav«  nothing  to  do  with 
them,  and  even  considers  the  offer  of  complimenta- 
ry tickets  for  those  entertainments  (?)  an  insult. 
Neverthele<*a  the  .hames  of  th<r  *' distinguished  ar- 
tists" appear  on  pcistpra.  »»»  t»rt*iTof»*j.—-,  •m><1  ^. »* 
grammcm,  ■nil  vanity  Is  satisfi«;d. 
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Mr.  Pimcli*8  Select  Committeefl. 

No.  V. — On  Music — of  the  Present,  and  of  the 
Future.     Mrs.  IIazt  Higufaluter  examined* 

Q.  I  understand  you  are  passionately  devoted  to  mu- 
sic? 

J.  For  many  years  I  hare  made  the  tone-art  my  tpie- 
ialtU. 

Q,    What  do  you  mean  by  the  "  tone-art?  ** 

A.  I  mean  what  you  wonlrl  scarcely,  I  fear,  understand, 
as  music.  I  mean  Uie  form  that  music  now  takes  to  the 
higher,  and.  if  I  may  be  allowed  to  .say  so,  the  more  Teu- 
tonic order  of  Ictellifsences. 

Q.    Do  you  yourself  belong  to  this  order  ? 

A.  I  am  Teutonic,  thonch  of  the  English  or  lower 
branch  of  that  great  world-ramily. 

Q.  May  I  take  it  that  yon  haye  for  many  years  devot- 
ed yourself  to  music? 

A.    I  prefer  the  phrase  "  tone-art.** 

Q.  Have  your  studies  and  practice  been  in  the  vocal 
or  instrumental  branches  of  music? 

A.   In  neither. 

Q,   Is  there  any  other? 

A.  Yes ;  the  most  important— the  SBSthetlc  and  appre- 
ciative. I  conceive  it  to  be  my  mission  to  prepare  the 
way  for  the  tone-art  of  the  Future. 

Q.   Will  you  define  the  tone-art  of  the  Future  7 

A.  It  defies  definition.  1  should  descril>e  it  as  a  mighty 
system  of  spiritual  aSronauliics,  meant  to  lift  np  the  ronl 
to  the  sublline  regions  of  snpersensuoas  harmony,  above 
the  gross  and  earthly  restraint*  of  received  form  In 
composition,  and  the  vulgar  attractions  of  sustained 
melody. 

Q.  I  am  afraid  I  must  ask  you  to  explain  yonr  an- 
swer? 

A.  I  decline  explanation.  I  am  attempting  to  give 
you  an  Idea  of  the  musical  standpoint  of  the  higher  ses- 
thetio  school  of  tone-art. 

Q.    In  whom  do  you  find  this  embodied? 

A  Wagner  is  the  present  embodiment  of  the  tone-art 
of  the  Future.  Amongst  past  composers  I  have  no  doubt 
I  should  class  Olnck  very  high,  if  I  knew  his  music.  I 
also  rank  Berlioz  and  "Liazt  amongst  those  who,  in  the 
morning  twilight  of  tone-art,  anticipated  its  noonday 
brightness. 

Q,  What  do  you  especially  admire  in  the  music  of 
Wagner? 


A,  Tt  is  difflcnit  to  make  this  apparent  to  the  uninitla- 
terl.  Rnt  T  claim  generallv  for  his  mnric— it  is  difficult 
to  avoid  the  expression,  tfiough  I  am  aware  we  attach 
very  different  ideas  to  the  word— an  epic  grandenr  of 
intention,  with  a  svmlmlizing  at  once  of  sense  hy  soundi 
and  an  nplifttn?  of  soimd  above  sense,  combined  with  a 
subtlety,  variety,  and  «olor  of  insf^mmentatlon,  which 
gives  a' new  value  to  the  orchestral  interpretation  of  pas- 
sion and  poetry,  and  throws  new  tone-lighta  on  man, 
mind,  and  nature. 

Q.  Will  you  kindly  attempt  to  maka  your  meaning  a 
litUe  plainer? 

A.  I  fear  I  can  hardly  expect  von  to  nnderstnnd  me. 
The  snbj(>ot  belongs  to  the  domain  of  the  higher  »sthet- 
lo,  and  reqnires  special  cultivation  of  abstract  snbjee- 
tivitv.  As  such  subjectivity  liecomes  the  faNhion.  I  have 
no  doubt  the  faculties  requisite  for  its  application  will 
bo  dovelo])ed.    I  find  this  to  be  nsnally  the  case. 

Q.  Probably  I  need  hardly  ask  If  you  admire  the  music 
of  earlier  operatic  composers. 

A,  T  do  not.  The  German  tone-poets,  as  Mozart,  We- 
ber, Beethoven,  and  Mendelssohn,  may  have  had  ocea- 
fflnnal  glimpses  of  the  higher  regions  of  tone-art;  but 
the  Ttalians  are  hopele««ly  condemned  to  wallow  In  the 
mud  or  sustained  melody,' and  the  fetters  of  fixed  form. 
The  Freneh  are  stiil  further  below  contempt. 

Q.  Do  yon  admit  within  vonr  pale  Bishop,  Balfe, 
Wallace,  or.  In  fact,  any  English  composer  ? 

A,  Certainly  not.  They  are  essentially  defective  from 
the  stand-point  of  the  higher  tone-art— mere  writ«T8  of 
tnnes,  contented  wallowers  in  the  melodic  bathos. 


tf 


Q.    What  do  you  mean  by  the  **  melodic  bathos  ? 

A.  The  region  of  recurrent  rhvthmical  form,  delight- 
ful to  the  vulgar  ear,  ere  It  is  cultivated  to  perception  of 
the  higher  tone-art. 

Q.  Yon  have  said  yon  conceive  it  to  be  your  mission 
to  prepare  the  way  for  the  muxic— I  beg  yonr  pardon— 
the  tone-art  of  the  Futnre.    How  is  this  to  be  effected? 

A.  By  carrying  musical  fa«hion  a  stage  higher  than 
even  the  most  serious  musical  matiniea  do  at  present. 

Q.    What  is  a  m  usical  maUnie  t 

A,  In  the  popular  sense,  an  a-oeroblage  of  people  of 
the  most  varions  tastes  in  a  crowded  drawing-room  on  a 
hot  afternoon  in  the  height  of  the  season  to  listen  to  am- 
ateur musical  talent. 

Q.  Taking  place  In  the  afternoon,  why  are  these  as' 
scmblies  called  **  tnatiiUet  f  " 

A.  Everything  is  called  a  "  maHtUt "  that  ukes  place 
before  dinner. 

Q.  What  is  the  entertainment  nsnally  provided  at 
thBBe  *maUn^§f" 

A.  At  my  own,  and  those  of  the  school  of  higher  es- 
thetle  to  which  I  belong,  all  but  the  higher  elements  of 
tone-art— the  Wagnerian  ripertoire—in  rigidly  exclud- 
ed. In  other  houses,  even  of  high  pretensions  to  musi- 
cal culture,  the  staple  is  what  Is  called  "  classical  mu- 
sic. "  If  there  is  a  daughter  of  the  house  having  preten- 
sions to  a  voice,  an  occasional  operatic  solo,  or  a  song  by 
one  of  the  fashionable  Bnglith  oomposera— aa  Sullivan 
or  MoUoy— must  of  course  be  introduced  for  her. 

Q.  Will  you  oblige  me  by  defining  *<  classical  mu- 
sic?** 

A .  1  wmita  ratner  l«ave  that  to  muse  who  vtin  belDeve 
in  It.  It  includes,  1  should  say,  the  worics  of  Bach,  Beet- 
thoven,  Mozart,  Weber,  Spohr,  Mendelssohn,  Schubert, 
Schumann,  and  some  modem  composers— in  particular, 
Rair  and  Brahms.  But  this,  I  should  explain,  is  far 
above  the  standard  of  these  maMtt^««.  At  a  large  num- 
ber the  lower  forms  of  Italian  operatic  music  are  alone 
indulged  in ;  while  some  even  desoend  to  the  degrada- 
tion of  French  opera^(>a^fe  compositions. 

O.  How  is  the  music  usually  interpreted  at  these  mat- 
iniU9,  whether  of  the  higher  or  lower  order? 

A,  By  an  amateur  quartette  band,  if  one  can  be  got 
together,  wilh,  or  without  the  Instrumental  aid  of  pro- 
fessionals. The  vocal  element  is,  as  a  rule,  also  amateur. 
Besides  the  daughters  of  the  house,  and  any  of  their 
friends  not  likely  to  interfere  with  the  success  of  the  i>er- 
formances.  it  Is  of  importance  to  secure,  for  these  occa- 
sions, the  fashionable  amateur  tenor  (who  is  said  to  lie 
thinking  of  adopting  the  opera  as  a  profession),  the  pop- 
ular baritone  (woo  sings  8antley*s  songs),  or,  in  some 
cases  of  a  still  lower  order  of  taste,  the  comic  gentle- 
man (who  Is  thought  as  good  as  Comey  Grain),  i  know 
such  things  are  done— fimn  report.  I  never  attend  any 
of  these  so-called  **  musical  '*  entertainments  myself. 

Q.    Are  such  moMa^  mtMico^  largely  attended? 

if.  Very  largely  Indeed.  I  am  sorry  to  say,  if  I  may 
trust  report ;  but  the  music  of  the  Future  Is  rapidly  ov- 
ertaking that  of  the  Present.  My  own  .Asthetlc  Zu- 
kunft*s-musik-momings,  for  instance,  which  appeal  on- 
ly to  the  higher  order  of  musical  appreciation,  and  are 
very  largely  and  even  fashionably  attended,  are  con- 
fined, as  I  have  said,  to  selections  from  Wagner. 

Q.  Is  this  as  yet  equally  fashionable  with  the  so-called 
classical  music? 

A.  Not  yet,  perhaps,  bat  it  is  rapidly  becoming  so. 
The  tide  has  tet  in  the  right—or  Wagnerian— direction. 
And  *'  set  of  the  tide'*  Is  evefyttilftg  in  a  maritime  coun- 
try like  England. 

■  « 

C  Th*  wUmeM  (mho  had  lUttned  to  the  ^ueMon*  tMwtffh  an 
ear-trumpet)  here  toithdrew.] 


Biohard  Wagner's  Toilet  at  Home.— His 
Letters  to  a  Dressmaker.*- 

The  piquant  feuillcton  concerning  Richard  Wagr- 
ner,  which  I  informed  you  would  shortly  appear, 
was  published  on  Saturday  In  the  Nette  freU  Prexnf, 
Spitzcr,  the  well-known  author  of  the  "Wiener  Spa- 
zirvffdnffe,  has  thorouafhly  worked  out  the  materials 
at  his  command,  and  not  let  slip  so  favorable  an  op- 

*From  the  Berlin  Echo,  (translated  In  the  London 
Mttuical  World.) 
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portunHy  for  di»playinc:,  under  Boncrnl  fire,  Wnsr-  I  I  prefer  haying  Borae 

ner'g  character  from  a  perfectly  new  point  of  view.     J^Jl"? ®  ?«?!r'**2*«'II 
,    .,  -        .  '^       .,  i'       t  •  V   t         4!4i         wmt  I  want.  I  am  CO 

In  the  preface  to  some  articles  which  he  entitles 

Centuren,  and  which,  by  the  way,  are  ntter  fail  ares, 
Wajrner  says :  "  Bnt  my  object  in  this  collection  is 
something  more  seriooe  than  to  write  books ;  I  -am 
desirous  of  rendering  an  account  of  myself  to  my 
friends,  so  that  they  may  be  enligrhtened  with  re- 
gard to  much  that  is  difficult  to  be  understood  in 
me."  Spitzer  desires  to  assist  the  composer  in  car- 
r>  ing  out  the  above  notion,  and,  perhaps,  the  fact 
of  some  one  else  besides  himself  devoting  hia  ener- 
gies to  the  tatilc,  which  the  composer  considers  so 
exceedingly  sertouji,  of  contributing  to  our  enlight- 
enment respecting  him,  may  get  over  (he  objection- 
able circnmstance  of  the  public's  seeing  the  compo- 
ser only  ID  the  light  in  which  he  considers  it  advis- 
able to  be  s^en.  Painters  and  sculptors  have  ideal- 
ized away  from  his  head  all  the  mean  and  ugly 
traits  which  force  themselves  upon  the  spectator  at 
the  first  glance ;  his  partisans,  too,  have  snrronnd- 
ed  Wagner,  the  man,  with  a  nimbus,  which  encir- 
cles him  with  a  brilliancy  rendering  him  nn recog- 
nizable ;  arid  though  anyone  who  can  read  may  dis- 
eover  his  real  character  in  his  writings,  the  master 
has  protected  the  products  of  his  mind,  as  Wotan 
protects  his  daughter,  the  Walkyre,  with  a  **  flick- 
ering glow  "  of  wearisomeness,  verbal  inflation,  and 
obscnreness  of  thought,  against  the  reader  "  der 
f^eoh  es  wagte,  dem  freisllchen  Felsen  zu  nahen." 

Wagner,  in  pink  satin  drawera,  white  satin  jack- 
et, richly  padaed  pink  satin  dressing-gown,  with  a 
satin  sash,  five  ells  long  f  Who  would  have  be- 
lieved it  possible  I-^-Spitzer  takes  his  "  materials  " 
from  a  collection  of  sixteen  letters  written  by  Wag- 
ner. He  calls  his  article  "  Letters  from  Richard 
Wagner  to  a  lyressmaker."  Nothing  can  be  happi- 
er than  the  motto  which  heads  the  article,  "  Wio 
gleicht  er  dem  Weibe  1  **  f  ( WnJki^,  Act  I.,  Hund- 
log).  Spitzer  sajTS,  "In  a  catalogue  lately  pub- 
lished by  a  dealer  in  autographs  of  a  highly  inter- 
esting collection  of  •riginal  musical  manuscripts,  I 
found  offered,  for  sale,  sixteen  letters  '  of  a  peculiar 
nature*  written  by  Richard  Wagner  in  the  years 
1865-1868.**  I  am  in  a  position  to  supplement  what 
Spitzer  tells  us.  The  well-known  composer,  K.,  in 
Vienna,  a  zealous  collector  of  and  dealer  in  many 
things,  especially  coins  and  musical  roannscripts, 
came  into  possession,  heaven  knows  how,  of  these 

sixteen  letters  from  Wagner,  to  which  were  added  w      ,.. ,  -      ^ 

three  or  four  letters  of  similar  purport  firora  the  pen     ^JJ»i  J?"  S'*lmm!Sf£^R?'  SSLhSL*  mnPh'ifnSSi  "th« 


w  iuuuie.  Miwiuji*.  -  «r~iiis 
distributed  a  fortnight  since,  and  compriscid  mann 
scripts  of  Haydn,  Mozart,  Beethoven,  Schubert,  etc., 
the  following  notice  appeared  towards  the  end: 
"Wagner,  Richard:  16  Letters,  mostly  from  Lucerne 
in  Switzerland,  with  some  from  Munich  and  its  en- 
virons, dating  from  the  years  1865-1868,  and  one  of 
the  year  1864,  from  renzing  (near  Vienna) — all 
these  letters  are  of  a  peculiar  nature — with  9  inter- 
esting documents  extra,  relating  to  them."  **  The 
somewhat  high  price  demanded  for  these  letters,"  as 
Spitzer  tells  us  fhrther  on :  **  slightly  -diminished 
my  wish  to  purchase  them,  though  it  greatly  in- 
creased my  curiosity,  and,  as  the  latter  was  luckily 
shared  by  the  editor  of  the  Neue  freie  /Veue,  I  was 
soon  enabled  to  buy  the  letters  and  publish  them 
for  the  amusement  of  the  numerous  readers  of  the 
paper."  This  piece  of  information,  also,  I  can  am- 
plify. The  letters  were  purchased  by  a  private  per- 
son for  100  florins,  and  passed  from  him  into  the 
hands  of  Herr  Spitzer ;  unless,  as  is  more  probable, 
they  were  bought  tor  Herr  Spitzer  at  first. 

But  I  will  no  longer  keep  your  readers  in  igno- 
rance as  to  the  contents  of  the  letters,  and  you  may 
as  well  have  two  or  three  printed.  All  the  others 
turn  on  the  same  subject,  and  mostly  contain  fresh 
orders. 

Dear  Miss  Bertha,— T  am  sorry  to  say  that  I  cannot  let 
you  have  anything  this  week,  for  matters  are  not  gotiifi: 
on  at  all  as  i  could  wish,  and  I  shall  have  probably  to  be 
up  and  stirrine  to  look  after  my  aflhlrs  in  other  places 
myself.  Butoo  not  be  under  any  apprehension,  lle- 
Ifeve  me  that  I  an\  most  desirous  or  faiiy  satisfying  and 
recompensing  you,  t!ie  very  instant  it  is  possible,  for 
your  patience.  On  this  you  may  rely.  Respectfully 
your  ol>edient 

RiCHABD  WAOKKB. 

JPmuing,  22nd  Mdrch,  180i. 

This  was  succeeded  soon  afterwards  by  the  follow- 
ing from  Starnberg :— • 

When  I  saw  pou  last  May  in  Vtenn'i,  vou  expressed  a 
wish  to  receive  further  orders  from  me. 

I  feel  myself  still  under  obh^  ...  .o  you;  further- 
more, yon  are  acrmatnted  with  the  nio<lels  which  I  use 
for  my  house  clothes,  etc.,  and  it  is  difficult  to  find  here 
a  good  stock  of  materials  from  which  to  choose;  besides 

f  How  like  the  woman!*' 


one  to  supply  me.  If,  therefore, 
me  permanently  for  the  future  with 
contented;  only  I  should  denire  both 
for  this,  fls  well  as  for  all  yon  may  lay  out,  as  the  latter 
cannot  l>e  calculated  in  advance,  an  annual  account, 
which  I  should  always  settle  at  the  end  of  the  year.    If 

Sou  can  comply  with  my  wishes,  I  would  at  once  let  you 
ave  some  orders.  In  this  case.  I  should  feel  much 
obllaed  by  your  divine:  me  the  information  I  require 
about  the  following  things  :— 

1.  Canyon  obtain  at  Bzontair's  a  good  heavy  satin,  of 
the  lijpht  brown  color  I  enclose? 

2.  Likewise  of  the  dark  pink  ? 

8.  Can  a  firood  qualify  of  the  enclosed  light  pink  be 
had  for  from  4  to  6  florins? 

4.  The  same  for  the  blue,  only  I  should  like  it  lighter ; 
by  no  means  darker. 

Sk  Has  SsBontaff  a  sufficient  stock  of  the  new  red  or 
crimson  colored  heavy  satin,  with  wh^ch  you  lined  my 
white  dreasing  gown  (with  the  flowered  pattern?) 

6.  Have  you  still  any  of  the  dark  yellow,  of  which  we 
made  tbe  curtains  for  the  little  tables? 

Fleaselet  me  have  proper  patterns,  in  small  pieces,  of 
these  6  colors  and  fabrics  and,  at  the  same  time,  be  kind 
enough  to  inform  me  whether  yon  can  entertain  my  pro- 
posal.  I  should  like  you  to  do'so,  because  such  a  man  is 
ttie  most  convenient  for  me,  and  its  adoption  would  en- 
able me  to  give  you  constant  employment. 

I  trust  you  have  stni  the  patterns  for  the  eut  of  my 
clothes. 

In  expectation  of  your  answer,  I  remain  respectfully 
your  obedient 

Richard  Waovbb. 

Fbr  tke  prtwnt :  Starnberg  near  Mwdch, 

P.S.— Do  not  confonnd  No.  2.  the  dark  pink,  with  the 
old  violet  pink,  whicli  is  not  what  I  mean,  but  real  pink, 
only  very  dark  and  flery. 

Passing  over  intermediate  orders  for  satin  trow- 

sers,  satin  jackets,  satin  coverlets,  and  eo  on,  we 

come  to  the  following : —  • 

Dear  Miss  Bertha,— Tell  me  exactly  how  much  money  I 
should  have  to  send,  for  yon  to  make  a  dressinic  fcown 
according  to  the  accompanying  direetione?  The  color 
must  be  pink,  like  one  of  the  accompanying  patterns, 
which  I  have  marked  1  and  2.  so  that  you  may  calculate 
the  prices  of  both,  for  I  suspect  thev  are  not  the  same. 
Thai  marked  No.  2  is  somewhat  etiff  and  slifcht  In  the 
back— probably  of  Austrian  manufacture— but  the  color 

1>leases  me.  So— an  exact  estimate.  Of  the  blue,  I  se- 
ect  some  of  the  accompanying  patterns  which  I  return. 
I  hope  It  is  not  too  dear:  I  require  18  ells.  In  cafte  the 
money  intended  for  the  fresh  purchases  is  not  sufficient 
I  now  forward  25  thalers  more,  which  you  will  be  kind 
enough  to  put  down  to  my  account.  Bend  me  with  the 
bine  satin  at  least  10  florins*  worth  more  of  the  very  nar- 
row blond,  which  was  forgotten,  for  shirt  trimming,  yon 
know,  about  an  inch  wide. 


me?   Best  greetings.   Tour  obedient 

BlOHABD  WAOHBB. 

iMcemet  Oke  let  February,  1867. 

Pink  satin,  stuffed  with  eldejdown  and  quilted  in 
squares,  like  the  grev  and  red  coverlet  which  I  had  of 
yon ;  exactly  that  substance,  light  not  heavy :  of  course, 
with  the  upper  and  under  material  quilted  together. 
Lined  with  light  satin;  six  widths  at  the  Ixntom,  there^ 
fore  very  wide.  Then  put  on  extrs,  not  sewn  on  to  the 
quilted  material--a  padded  ruching  all  round  of  the  same 
material ;  from  the  waist  the  niching  must  extend  down- 
wards into  a  raised  facing  (or  garniture),  cutting  off  the 
front  part. 

Study  the  drawing  carefully :  at  the  bottom  the  facing 
or  AcAoppt  which  must  be  worked  in  a  particularly  rich 
and  lieantlfnl  manner,  is  to  spread  out  on  both  sides  to 
half  an  ell  in  width,  and  then,  rising  to  tlie  waist,  lose 
itself  in  the  ordinanr  width  of  the  padded  ruching  which 
runs  all  round.  At  the  side  of  the  raised  facing,  three 
or  four  rosettes  of  the  same  material.  The  sleeves,  like 
the  last  you  made  for  me  in  Geneva,  with  padded  edg- 
ing—rich ;  in  front  a  rosette,  with  a  broader  and  richer 
one  inside  at  the  bottom  of  the  part  which  hangs  down. 
InadditJon  to  this,  a  broad  sash  five  ells  long,  the  fall 
breadth  of  the  material  at  the  ends,  only  somewhat  nar- 
rower in  the  middle :  the  shoulders  narrower,  so  that  the 
sleeves  shall  not  pull ;  you  know.  So  at  the  bottom,  six 
widths  (quilted),  and  on  each  side  a  facing  half  an  ell 
broad  in  front.  Bo  at  the  bottom,  six  widths  and  an  ell 
broad. 

This  letter  is  the  gem  of  the  collection  ;  it  is  some- 
thing unique,  since  it  contains  two  pen-and-ink 
skftches  by  the  roaster,  namely :  a  sketch  of  the 
pink  satin  dressing-gown  padded  with  eiderdown,  a 
magnificent  garment,  in  which  any  court  lady  would 
create  a  furore^  as  well  as  a  smaller  one  of  the  scarf 
five  ells  long,  which  only  makes  u^  anxions  lest  the 
wearer,  who  is  small  in  stature,  should  stumble  oy- 
er it  ab  he  walks  along.  The  sketch  of  the  dressing- 
gown  reveals  extraordinary  accomplishments  after 
the  best  models  in  the  l>ooks  of  fashion.  The 
"  quilted  squares  "  are  executed  in  light  lines  and 
display  great  tenderness  of  feeling.  The  "  raised 
facing"  and  **  rosettes**  exhibit  broad  handling  of 
the  pen  and  an  energetic  hand.  The  "padded  fac- 
ing in  front  is  fantastically  executed — after  the 
manner  of  Gallot.  And  what  life  in  the  whole  t 
The  roaster's  love  for  his  work  has  lent  animation 
to  the  latter,  as  Pygmalion's  did  to  the  statue.  Kay ; 
this  dressing-gown  has  a  soul ;  the  eiderdown  pul- 


sates in  the  quilted  squares ;  the  rochin^  ^^.^  ^^^ 
padded,  they  are  puffed  out  with  aentirQei,^.  tfig 
rosettes  breathe  a^ain  I  I  must  leave  to  my  fair 
readers  the  task  of  studying  more  roinuteljr  the 
dressing-gown,  that  to  this  interesting  object  (the 
photographed  sketch  is  shortly  to  be  published,  and 
given  as  a  supplement  t-o  the  books  of  fashions)  I 
may  quote  something  diametrically  opposite,  which 
shows  us  the  master  in  quite  a  different  toilet. 

In  the  Fraukfurier  WbehenblaU,  Adolf  Oppenhelm 
publishes  a  short  articiC  entitled,  *'  Fnrni  Riehard 
Waguer'e  Stormy  Yeart"  and  relates  r.ow,  among 
the  stock  of  a  peripatetic  vendor  of  old  books,  he 
came  across  a  bundle  of  documents  containing 
sketches  of  the  charge  of  high  treason  brought,  in 
1848,  Against  the  Royal  Chapelmaster,  Richard 
Wagner,  and  the  iranght  of  the  warrant  for  his  ap- 
prehension. Wagner,  the  democrat,  the  revolu- 
tionist, and  the  composer  of  JUenxi  ;  Wagner,  who 
sounded  the  tocsin  for  the  attack  upon  the  Dresden 
Arsenal,  looked  quite  different.  The  description  of 
him  in  the  warrant  ran  thus  :— 

**  Wagner  is  from  thirty-seven  to  thirty-eight  years 
old,  middle  height,  with  i-rown  hair  and  open  forehead ; 
67<***  greyish  blue,  no«e  and  mouth  well  proportioned ; 
chin,  round ;  wears  spectacles.  Peculiar  marks  by  which 
he  may  be  known ;  quick  and  rapid  both  in  his  move- 
ments and  way  of  Ulking.  Dress:  Overcoat  of  dark 
grey  buckskin,  trousers  of  black  cloth,  velvet  waistcoat, 
silk  neck-handkerchief,  ordinary  felt  hat  and  boots." 

I  cannot  say  that  the  composer  of  Rienzi  in  an  or- 
dinnry  felt  hat  and  boots  appeals  largely  to  my  sym- 
palhies.  He  pleases  me  infinitely  better  in  the 
character  of  poet-composer  of  the  Gdtterddmmenmg, 
as  we  sec  him  to-day,  in  pink  satin  Walkyre  dress- 
ing gown,  six  widths  and  an  ell  at  the  bottom  with 
a  satin  sash  five  ells  long  I 

Tempora  mtitonfwr,  not  et  mntamnr  in  iUit. 
(To  be  Continued.) 
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YiEimA.  During  the  theatrical  year  just  concluded 
and  extending  from  the  20th  August,  187S,  to  the  30th 
June,  1877,  the  Imperial  Opera-house  gave  261  perform- 
ances. Nineteen  evenings  were  devoted  to  ballet  exclu- 
sively; four  to  concerts;  and  three  to  mixed  perform- 
ances. The  list  of  opens  given  includes  62,  representing 
22 composers,  as  follows:  B.  Wagner,  87  performances 
with  6  operas;  Meyerbeer,  34  with  6;  Verdi,  29  with  3; 
Rossini,  18  with  8;  Doniietti,  13  with  6;  BrUU,  12  with  1 ; 
Oounod,  12  with  2;  Auber,  12  with  4;  Mosart,  11  with  3; 

Boieldieu,  10  with  X:  Ambroiae  Ti»««-*»«^  in  with  2i  BfiK 
2;  Biaet,  Ooldmaric,  and  Kretsohmer,  5  with 


1;  Schubert,  4  with  1;  Weber,  4  with  2;  Marschner,  3 

with  1;  Beethoven,  2  with  1;  Ha]4vy,  2  with  1;  Nicolal, 

2  with  1 ;  Schumann,  1  with  1.     IHe  Waltitre  was  per* 

formed  13 times;  Daegoldene  Kreuie,  12;  Lee  Bnguemote* 

La  Dame  JOanehe,  10  each;  Robert  U  IHabU^  Afda,  Tl 

TYofMUore,  9  each ;  7\innhdueer,  Fauet,  8  each ;  LohenoHn^ 

OuiOaume  Tett,  La  Muette^  7  each;  Lt  Prophite,  VAJH- 

eaUUf  Mtffnon,  0  each ;  I>er  JUegende  BbWtnder,  Die  Zanh- 

beri^Kte,  Don  Juan,  H  Barbter^  di  SMgUa,  Xhtanl,  Norma, 

La  BeUtede  Saba,  Carmen,  Die  FoUcunger,  6  each;  La 

TVxwiala,  Bamlet,  Romeo  e<  Juliette,  Der  kaUelieke  Erieg, 

4  each ;  Die  Meietereinger,  Der  FreiecMte,  Semiramide, 

Luereaia  Borgia^  Le  Philire,  iMcia^  Baiio  in  Maechera, 

Hone  ffeiUng,  3  each ;  VEUMe  du  Eord,  BigoUtto,  Fidelia, 

La  Fateoriia,  La  Sonmmbuia,  Die  buttgen   Weiber  won 

Windeor,  La  Juioe,  twice  each;  and  Bienei,  Le  Hfbmm  di 
Figaro,  Oberon,  Dinomk,  Don  Paequale,  Linda  di  Oha- 
mounix,  Le  Domino  Noir,  La  Part  du  Diable,  Ma^/^d, 
once  each.  After  being  a  member  of  it  for  only  a  very 
short  time,  Mdme.  Luise  Jaide  no  longer  belongs  to  the 
company  at  the  Imperial  Operabouse.  Die  WalkOre  will 
not  DC  performed  again  before  September,  as  Mdme. 
Ehnn,  will  not  return  till  then,  and  the  management  is 
loth  to  alter  the  original  cast. 


The  Opera—'*  Le  Eoi  de  Lahore  "—The 
Orand  Opera  Home. 

[From  Misa  Brewster*s  Letter  to  the  Philadelphia 
Evening  Bulletin.] 

Chatbau  db  Kkruhtg,  Cotbs  du  Nord,  Bretaoitv, 
Franob.  July  26th,  187?. — 1  went  to  the  Orand  Op- 
era House  while  in  Paris  last  week,  and  saw  the 
fine  scenic  opera  Le  Roi  de  Lahore.  The  music  is 
not  of  much  value,  or  at  least  so  it  seemed  to  my 
ears.  It  is  hardly  fair  to  give  first  impressions  for 
criticisms,  especially  when  they  are  confused  by 
many  other  objects  also  making  their  impreasions. 
Nevertheless,  I  think  of  the  music  as  vague  and  un- 
melodious.  There  is  a  waits  in  the  second  act  in 
the  Paradise  scene  that  is  much  admired,  but  its 
rhythm  or  rather  accent  is  roost  undign&ed,  more 
like  a  Scotch  jig  than  a  heavenly  melody.  But  the 
scenic  display  was  magnificent  The  singers,  how- 
ever, were  the  ugliest  persons  ever  put  on  the  stage ; 
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they  9Knfr  well,  bat  they  were  bo  brutally  displeas- 
ing to  the  sight,  that  it  was  difficult  to  accept  their 
good  singing,  except  with  eyes  shut.  Madame  de 
Reslc6,  the  prima  donna,  "  Sita,"*  had  a  form  that/ 
was  as  repulsive  as  her  face,  which  is  saying  a  good 
deal,  for  she  was  the  homeliest  woman  1  ever  saw. 
She  sang  and  acted  honestly,  however,  had  a  good 
voice,  correct  execution,  and  a  thorough  concep- 
tion of  her  part,  and  was  dressed  exquisitely.  The 
original  tenor  was  Salomon,  but  another  singer 
supplied  his  place  who  was  a  most  ignoble-looking 
person ;  it  was  impossible  to  sympaUiize  with  his 
wrongs  or  his  love  affairs.  The  baritone,  the  vil- 
lain of  the  piece,  Scindia  (La  Salle),  was  a  little 
better  favored,  and  sang  the  best  solo  in  the  opera, 
"  Sita,  r*ve  de  ma  vie,"  with  a  great  deal  of  tender- 
ness and  feeling. 

The  story  of  the  opera  yon  know.  The  lover* 
Aliro,  King  of  Lahore,  is  killed  by  his  Trime  Minis- 
ter, who  usurps  the  kingdom  an^  takes  possession 
of  the  queen,  Sita.  The  true  king.  Alim,  goes  to 
Paradise.  Indra,  the  Supreme  God,  allows  him  to 
return  to  earth  for  a  day,  but  not  as  a  king,  and 
Sita's  lot  and  his  are  to  be  united  ;  if  she  is  unfaith- 
ful and  pennred,  she  will  die,  and  be  will  suffer  the 
torments  she  will  receive.  He  accepts  these  condi- 
tions, but  luckily  he  finds  bis  mistress  faithful  to 
him  ;  she  stabs  herself  to  escape  the  power  of  their 
common  enemy,  Scindia,  and  they  leave  the  world 
happy  together.  Paradise  is  a  very  gorgeous  place, 
the  spirits  of  the  blest  made  perfect  are  most  unlike 
any  Chnstian  notions  of  such  beings,  but  quite  to 
the  level  of  what  we  are  told  to  the  Mahomed  an 
idea  of  hereafter. 

THE  GRAND  OPERA  HOUSE. 

The  Grand  Opera  House  is  a  marvellous  construc- 
tion. The  architecture  of  the  auditorium,  though 
grandiose  and  superb,  means  nothing ;  it  does  not 
seem  adapted  to  its  purpose ;  indeed,  the  audience 
are  quite  out  of  place  in  it,  and  the  divisions  of  the 
palchi  or  boxes  look  like  the  fantastical  separations 
of  a  gigantic  6on5onnt^.  I  wished  to  remove  the 
audience  entirely.  I  am  sure  the  place  would  be 
more  effective  without  people.  It  looks  like  some 
semi-barbaric  building  of  far-off  Assyrian  or  He- 
brew days,^  a  great  edifice  meant  for  unknown  or 
forgotten  rites  and  ceremonies ;  some  strange  wor- 
ship of  the  God  Pleasure,  and  the  auditorium  might 
well  be  pasfiages  for  high  priests  and  priestesses  to 
sweep  through  On  their  way  tii  th«  mltMv  vpoa  tk* 
■««ge.  The  decorations  have  a  curious  grandeur, 
but  all  rules,  all  classic  or  any  other  known  mod- 
els, seem  to  have  been  thrown  to  the  wind.  The 
character  of  these  decorations  too,  corresponds  with 
the  wild  barbaric  effect  of  the  whole.  You  Ieuow, 
of  course,  the  style  of  architecture  and  decoration 
of  this  much  talked-of  biiilding,  so  no  use  in  my  tak- 
ing up  space  in  describing  it^  I  will  only  mention 
one  or  two  peculiarities.  Tlie  row  of  marble  masks, 
a  sort  of  HerrosB,  that  runs  around  the  auditorium, 
are  ghastly  things ;  they  look  like  death's  heads — 
memento  mori ;  and  som^  of  the  faces  are  those  of 
dead  courtesans.  The  huge  figures  over  the  pedi- 
ments have  a  mad,  wild,  frenzied  look,  thin,  breath- 
lees,  passion-worn,  most  unlike  the  grand  repose 
that  characterizes  the  Michel  Angelesque  figures  we 
are  accustomed  to  seeing  resting  on  the  lofty  pedi- 
ments in  St.  Peters  and  on  I(oman  buildings. 
Those  of  Rome  are  unreal  creations  and  quite  un- 
natural, Judged  from  human  rules ;  but  they  are 
gods  and  goddesses,  beings  of  a  visionary  world, 
such  as  a  fine  poetic  imn^nnation  might  conceive 
them ;  but  the  figures  in  the  Grand  Opera  House, 
even  Carpeaux's  great  group,  are  representations  of 
human  beings  maddened  by  the  pursuit  of  human 
pleasures. 

Late  as  the  season  was,  there  was  quite  an  aadi- 
ence  and  some  distinguished  persons  were  pointed 
out  to  me :  Madame  Gamier,  wife  of  General  Gar- 
nier ;  the  Duchess  de  la  R«>chefoncauld  and  Mon- 
sieur and  Madame  de  Courcelles.  De  Courcelles 
was  the  former  French  ambassador  near  the  Vati- 
can ;  Madame  de  Courcelles  is  the  granddaughter  of 
General  de  La  Fayette. 

The  staircase  of  the  Opera  House  is  a  beautiful 
construction :  it  is  said  to  be  the  finest  one  ever 
built.  The  foyer,  too,  is  very  grand.  Tliey  both 
look  as  if  made  for  vast  crowds  of  human  beings, 
who  should  be  forever  gaing  and  coming,  ascending 
and  descending.  The  oecorations  are  magnificent ; 
everything  is  real ;  there  is  no  shabby  tinsel  and 
make-believe;  superb  marbles,  fine  decorative 
paintings,  glittering  mosaics,  splendid  vases,  col- 
umns, galleries,  balconies  and  a  richness  of  orna- 
ment which  is  quite  foreign  to  the  ideas  of  good 


taste  that  one  learns  in  monumental  Rome,  but 
which  seems  quite  in  keeping  with  the  place.  I 
thought  of  "  the  wealth  of  Ormus  and  of  Ind."  In 
such  a  building  Berenice  and  her  court  might  have 
worshiped  when  Titus  destroyed  Jerusalem.  And 
it  is  after  all  a  great  Hebrew  temple  of  pleasure ;  for 
every  good  place  in  it  seems  to  belong  to  the  rich 
Jewish  bankers  or  to  their  children,  who  hold  fine 
titles  in  the  New  Jerusalem,  as  Paris  is  now  called. 
The  box  I  was  in,  one  of  the  best  in  the  house,  be- 
longed to  one  of  "  the  chosen  people.**  No  need 
for  the  Jews  to  go  to  Palestine  to  reouild  their  lost 
city ;  they  have  a  gprand  enough  one  on  the  banks 
of  the  Seine. 


M#M 

Th«  Loni>o!v  Opkra  Season.  We  take  the  fol- 
lowing from  Mr.  H.  0.  Lunn*s  review  of  the  Lon- 
don*  Musical  Season  in  the  August  number  of  the 
Miuical  Time9, 

We  could  scarcely  point  to  a  fact  more  confirming 
our  impression  that  "  Italian  Opera "  is  almost 
"  played  out,**  as  the  Americans  say,  in  this  coun- 
try than  that  of  the  small  effect  created  by  Wag- 
ner's "  Der  Fliegende  Hollander  **  at  the  Royal  lUl- 
ian  Opera  during  the'  past  season.  That  vocalists 
of  various  nations  should  be  assembled  at  a  lyrical 
establishment  in  England  to  sing  a  German  opera 
translated  into  Italian  evidently  begins  to  appear  a 
monstrous  absurdity  to  those  who  are  not  swayed 
by  their  old-world  preiudices ;  and  the  consequence 
is  that,  although  Mr.  Carl  Rosa  reckoned  the  "  Fly- 
ing Dntchman,"  at  the  Lyceum,  in  the  English 
tongue  one  of  his  greatest  successes,  Mr.  Gye  found 
"  II  Yascello  Fanlasma,"  at  the  Co  vent  Garden  Op- 
era, in  the  Italian  tongue  a  comparative  failure. 
But  on  the  whole  the  season  has  been  neither  bet- 
ter nor  worse  than  its  many  predecessors  under  the 
same  management.  The  lessee  has  redeemed  his 
promise  that  *'  three  at  least "  of  the  Operas  named 
in  the  prospectus  would  be  produced ;  for,  in  addi- 
tion to  Wagner's  "  11  Vascello  Fantasma."  ("Flying 
Dutchman,")  we  have  had  Nlcolai's  "  Le  Yispe  Co- 
mari  (Merry  Wives)  di  Windsor,"  and  the  Duke  of 
Saxe-Coburg-Gotha's  "  Santa  Chiara."  the  presenta- 
tion of  the  last-named  work  being  evidently  due  to 
an  influence  quite  apart  from  that  which  should 
mle  the  actions  of  an  operatic  impresario.  It  was 
of  course  natural  that,  having  encountered  ao  m*n  j 
obsiBcTes  In  pecunng  the  services  of  Siernor  Gay- 
arre,  he  should  be  placed  at  once  in  the  highest  po- 
sition, for  it  was  necessary  to  prove  that  he  was  a 
tenor  worth  fighting  for ;  but  to  sib  in  judgment 
nightly  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  accurately 
whether  his  merits  sufficiently  balanced  his  defects 
was  found  by  the  audience  not  a  very  agreeable  du- 
ty ;  and  the  reception  of  Signor  Nicolini,  who,  al- 
though not  a  Mario,  is  a  very  excellent  and  reliable 
tenor,  amply  showed  that  the  sensational  and  nne- 

aual  vocalism  of  the  new  comer  was  becoming  a  lit- 
e  tiresome.  The  decisive  success  of  Mdlle.  Zar<$ 
Thalberg  a«  Mr»,  Ford,  in  liicolai's  Opera,  "  Le 
Vispe  Comari  di  Windsor,"  is  a  remarkable  proof 
how  by  zealous  and  conscientious  study  a  vocalist 
with  natnral  gifts  can  qualify  herself  for  a  position 
for  which  nt  first  she  may  be  believed  incompetent. 
That,  through  the  interest  of  mistaken  friends,  or 
from  want  of  judgment  on  her  own  part,  Mdlle. 
Thalberg  made  her  dSbtU  on  the  operatic  stage  at 
too  early  a  period  of  her  vocal  training  can  scarcely 
admit  of  a  doubt ;  and  we  are  glad  therefore  that 
the  public  has  extended  to  her  an  indulgence  which 
has  often  been  denied  to  other  talented  bujt  imma- 
ture artists  who  have  from  time  to  time  appeared 
before  us.  Signor  Pandolfini,  who  made  his  first 
appearance  as  the  Je$ter  in  "  Rigoletto,"  and  Signor 
Ordinas,  whose  dSfnU  as  MephistopheleB  in  "Faust" 
was  highly  successful,  will  doubtless  be  members  of 
the  company  next  season  ;  but,  although  other  as- 
pirants lor  public. favor  were  well  received,  we  ques- 
tion wnether  any  will  be  heard  of  again.  Mdlle. 
Marimon  has,  strangely  enough,  appeared  too  rare- 
ly for  her  many  admirers ;  but  Mdlle.  Albani  has  in 
several  parts  materially  advanced  her  already  high 
reputation,  her  performance  of  Senta,  in  Wagner's 
"  11  Vascello  Fantasma,"  being  especially  worthy  of 
praise,  both  vocally  and  histrionically.  Madame 
Patti  has  been,  as  usual,  a  powerful  attraction ;  and 
Signori  Marini  and  Carpi  have  given  much  strength 
to  the  tenor  department.  M.  Manrel,  Signori  Cap- 
poni,  Graziani,  Cotogni,  and  Bagagiolo  are  well 
known  as  thoroughly  dependable  vocalists,  and  their 
services  have  been  of  the  utmost  value  during  the 
season,  the  singing  of  the  first-named  artist  as  the 
IhUehman  in  "II  Vascello  Fantasma"  being  extreme- 
ly good.    The  two  Conductors,  Signori  Vianesi  and 


Bevignani,  have  worked  zealously  during  the  sea- 
son, and  both  band  and  chorus  are  entitled  to  warm 
commendation. 

Not  only  should  every  indulgence  be  granted  to 
Mr.  Mapleson  for  any  shortcomings  during  the  sea^ 
son  at  Her  Majesty's  Theatre,  but  the  utmost  sym- 
pathy must  be  fplt  for  him  in  consideration  M  the 
Eosition  in  which  he  was  placed  by  the  illness  of 
[dlle.  Tietjens.  We  have  reason  to  believe  that 
Cherubini's  "  Medea  "  and  GlucVs  "  Armida  "  were 
in  preparation ;  but  as  the  heroine  of  both  these 
works  was  incapacitated  from  singing,  they  were  re- 
tuctantly  laid  aside,  and  the  lessee  was  compelled  to 
present  his  subscribers  with  the  well-known  operas 
which  he  knew  could  be  safely  cast  and  cordially 
welcomed,  although  we  can  scarcely  forgive  him 
for  the  non-production  of  Wagner's  "  Der  Fliegende 
Hollander,"  seeing  that  the  services  of  M.  Faure  and 
Madame  Christine  Nilsson  were  perfectly  available. 
The  absence  of  so  great  an  artist  as  MdUe.  Tietjens 
it  might  be  expected  would  throw  a  cloud  over 
the  season,  the  influence  of  which  would  be  univer- 
sally felt ;  and  Mr.  Mapleson,  in  engaging  Mdlle. 
Gerster,  certainly  did  all  that  could  m  done  under 
the  circumstances,  for  he  knew  that  Madame  Chris- 
tine Nilsson  would  be  sure  to  attract  whenever  she 
appeared,  and  he  has  thus  been  enabled  to  carry 
through  the  whole  of  his  subscription  season,  and 
some  extra  nights  also,  with  very  decided  success. 
The  marked  impression  produced  by  Mdlle.  Gerster 
is  not,  we  think,  of  thai  kind  which  will  easily  pass 
away.  Her  singing  is  remarkably  pure  and  unex- 
aggerated ;  and,  although  we  could  occasionally  de- 
sire a  little  more  of  that  warmth  of  expression  which 
lends  additional  eloquence  to  even  the  most  perfect- 
ly executed  phrases,  we  are  certain  that  her  excep- 
tional powers  have  been  duly  recognlred,  and  that 
her  reappearance  next  season  will  be  anxiously  ex- 
pected. Mdlle.  Chiomi  and  Mdlle.  Salla  have  won 
their  way  to  a  fair  position  ;  the  return  of  Mdlle. 
Mila  Rodani  has  been  warmly  welcomed,  but  Sig- 
nor Talbo  must  be  mentioned  as  a  vooalist  who  has 
gradually  worn  out  the  welcome  accorded  him  on 
his  dShut  Mdlle.  Alwina  Valleria  deserves  some- 
thing more  than  "  honorable  mention,"  for  her  ser- 
vices during  the  season  have  been  of  the  utmost 
value.  Not  only  has  she  thoroughly  proved  her 
efficiency  in  all  the  parts  for  which  she  was  cast, 
but  on  one  occasion,  when  Madame  Christine  Nils- 
son  was  indiapn«i^H,  ah*  aaaff  ****  a»n«i<*  of  Z»i*i^  •• 
well  as  fairly  to  earn  the  warm  applause  of  an  audi- 
ence scarcely  predisposed  to  l>e  satisfied  with  any 
substitute  for  the  favorite  artist  announced.  Sig- 
nor Tamberlik  brings  to  ns  a  voice  too  much  worn 
to  bear  the  strain  of  singing  through  an  entire  op- 
era, but  his  artistic  feeling  makes  itself  felt  witn 
those  who  can  still  admire  a  true  style.  Signor 
Wachtel  has  undoubtedly  a  fine  vocal  organ,  but 
there  Is  a  want  of  refinement  In  his  delivery  of  ev- 
ery phrase  which  prevents  his  ever  touching  our 
sympathies.  Both  artists,  however,  have  been  well 
received ;  and  with  Signor  Fancelli — who  has  been 
singing  better  than  ever  during  the  season — the 
tenor  department  has  been  very  fairly  represented. 
The  engagement  of  M.  Faure  has  proved  of  the  ut- 
most importance  In  the  cast  of  several  operas,  his 
Don  Giovanni  being  unquestionably  unequalled  by 
any  artist  on  the  lyric  stage ;  and  the  co-operation 
of  the  well  known  favorites  of  this  company  (Mad- 
ame Trel)elli  more  especially)  has  been  most  valua- 
ble to  the  lessee  under  the  unusually  trying  circum- 
stances of  the  past  season.  The  band,  under  the 
able  direction  of  Sir  Michael  Costa,  has  been  thor- 
oughly satisfactory ;  and  the  chorus,  although  at 
times  somewhat  coarse,  on  the  whole  Csdrly  effi- 
cient. 


-^-^ 


Votes  from  the  Contment 

Referring  to  the  performances  in  connection  with 
the  recent  meeting  of  the  Allgemeine  Deutsche  Mn- 
sik-Verein  at  Hanover,  mention  should  be  made  of 
the  representation,  extending  over  four  successive 
evenings,  of  Goethe's  "  Faust,"  with  the  incidental 
routfic  by  Lassen,  a  work  which  in  its  complete  form 
had  only  once  before  been  performed  some  time  ago 
at  Weimar.  In  view  of  the  costly  and  ostentatious 
representations  at  Bayirenth  last  year  of  "  Der  Ring 
dea  Nibelungen,"  which  likewise  occupied  four  days, 
the  tardy  justice  thus  rendered  to  one  of  the  great- 
est masterpieces  of  all  ages  becomes  the  more  con- 
spicuous. The  German  press  is  unanimous  in  its 
praise  of  the  very  artistic  and  ]il>eral  manner  in 
which  the  drama  was  placed  on  the  stage,  present- 
ing as  it  does,  especially  in  its  second  part,  a  series 
of  difficulties  which  would  seem  to  be  almost  insur- 
mountable.   In  estimating  the  importance  of  this 
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ereofc  the  fact  shonld  also  be  taken  into  considera- 
tion that  from  a  financial  point  of  view  a  represen- 
tation of  this  kind  must  always  remain  a  failure. 

Franz  Lisst,  who  has  long  since  retired  from  the 
sphere  of  active  virhtoMi^  has  greatly  added  to  the 
long  list  of  his  enthusiastic  admirers  by  his  excep- 
tional appearance  at  the  pianoforte,  both  on  the  oc- 
casion of  the  above  meeting  at  Hanover  and  latter- 
ly also  at  Jena.  The  fascination  which  this  nniqne 
artist  exercised  of  old  upon  his  audience  seems  to 
have  increased  rather  than  diminished.  If  we  are  to 
judge  by  the  reports  published  in  some  of  the  Ger- 
man papers. 

Preparations  on  a  large  scale  are  being  made  at 
the  Munich  Court  Theatre  for  the  performance  in 
1878  of  the  entire  *'  Ring  des  Nibelungen.**  The 
first  and  secondV*rt  of  the  Tetralogy  have  alread  v 
been  several  times  given  at  the  Bavarian  capital, 
and  the  contemplated  representation  of  the  com- 
plete work  dn?i«g  next  year  will  be  preceded  by 
tlie  separate  production  of  "  Siegfried  *  and  "  Got- 
terdftmmemng."  Herr  Wagner,  after  his  recent 
stay  at  Ems  for  the  purpose  of  recruiting  his  health, 
intends  spending  some  weeks  In  Switzerland,  where, 
says  the  JVeue  BtrHner  Mtmk-Zeibiing,  he  will  find 
the  isolation  necessary  for  the  continuance  of  the 
work  upon  which  he  has  been  for  some  time  en- 
gaged. 

A  new  opera  from  the  pen  of  Flotow  is  expected 
shortly  to  make  its  appearance  on  the  German  stasre. 
It  is  entitled  *'  Die  Musikanten."  the  authors  of  the 
libretto  being  MM.  Gente  and  Zell. 

It  will  interest  the  admirers  of  Herr  Wagner  to 
know  that  a  biography  of  the  poet-composer,  from 
the  pen  of  Herr  Glasenapp,  has  just  been  published 
by  tne  firm  of  C.  Maurer,  of  Leipzig.  The  work  is 
comprised  in  two  volumes,  and  contains,  according 
to  the  Al^emeine  DeuUche  Mvnk-Zeitung,  an  abun- 
dance of  interesting  material,  presented  in  an  at- 
tractive and  sympathetic  form. 

^Inig^'s  Sonmal  of  ^nsk. 

BOSTON.    AUG.     18,     1877. 
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WhA  viU  -endosL  ICaiJla  in  the 

VniTendtyf 

I. 

We  trust  it  will  not  be  many  years  before  our 
univereitios  embrace  Musical  Professorships  in  their 
learned  Faculties.  Harvard  at  last  has  on4  Prefer 
sor  of  this  art.  and  science,  and  so  far  is  beginning 
to  keep  pace  with  the  progress  of  the  times  in  this 
direction,  f  But  a  University  so  all  alive,  so  many- 
sided,  comprehensive,  and  so  rich  in  means,  should 
cover  under  its  maternal  wing  a  Complete  School  of 
Music,  on  an  equal  footing  with  its  Schools  of  Med- 
icine, of  Law,  Theology,  Natural  History,  etc. 
Wealthy  would-be  public  benefiactors  may  do  as 
much  good  for  posterity  by  endowing  schools  of 
Art,  as  by  endowing  schools  of  Literature,  Theolo- 
gy or  Science.  Or  equally,  an  amply  endowed  per- 
manent provision  of  the  highest  kind  of  orchestral 
concerts,  oratorios,  etc,  in  a  city  like  New  York  or 
Boston,  lifting  these  opportunities  quite  above  the 
fluctuating  patronage  of  half-cultivated  publics,  and 
so  keeping  the  standard  always  classical  and  high, 
ruling  out  all  clap-trap  and  mere  fashion,  would 
be  as  useful  and  as  noble  a  disposition  of  a  million- 
aire's abundance,  as  the  bequest  of,  a  like  fund  for 
any  sort  of  a  new  school  or  professorship  at  Tale 
or  Harvard.  Can  Greek  or  Latin,  Algebra  or  Log- 
ic, Ichthyology  or  Paleontology,  do  more  to  refine 
and  humanize  and  elevate  society,  than  a  deep,  in- 
timate love  and  understanding  of  the  great  tonee 
oreations  of  the  inspired  masters  f  Can  Homer  or 
Virgil  quicken  the  human  soul  more  than  Beethoi 
ven  T  And  is  it  any  extravagance  of  fancy  to  sug. 
gest  that  Handel's  "  Messiah  "  may  have  done  as 
muc\^  good  in  the  world  as  Dr.  Paley's  Ethics  f 

These  are  hints  which  we  think  it  behoves  the  fath- 
ers and  wise  men,  the  "  men  of  eminent  gravity  "  of 
our  community  to  consider.     Until   recently  the 


worth  of  Music,  VLone  of  the  great  pieans  of  inteK 
lectual,  emotional  and  social  culture,  has  been  little 
known  or  dreamed  of  in  this  busy  land,  save  by  a 
few  isolated  enthusiasts,  or  small  groups  of  such. 
But  now  there  are  thousands  who  will  not  hesitate 
to  ascribe  much  of  their  best  culture,  much  that  is 
most  precious  and  most  soul  supporting  in  Ufa's 
feverish  and  perplexed  career,  to  Music ;  thousands 
who  feel  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  it  as  deep  as  any 
feel  to  Plato  and  the  great  philosophers  and  poets, 
or  to  all  the  lights  of  literature  and  science ;  thou- 
sands who  need  not  look  upon  that  noble  statue  of 
Beethoven  in  our  Boston  Music  Hall,  to  feel  that 
there  is  as  great  and  noble  sphere  for  the  devotion 
of  all  a  man's  intellectual  and  spiritual  energies  in 
Music,  pursued  as  an  Art,  as  there  can  bd-i^i-aby 
-4»ooored  occupation.  Now  if  this  were  as  widely 
apd  generally  believed,  as  it  is  unquestionably  true, 
, llusio  would  be  as  liberally  and  variously  endowed 
in  Colleges  and  Universities,  in  lyceums  and  con- 
cert halls  and  lyrical  temples  and  conservatoires  in 
every  city  and  large  town,  as  any  of  the  branches 
of  scholastic  culture  have  been  from  of  old. 

There  is  no  lack  of  schools  and  colleges.  There 
is  no  lack  of  funds,  by  subscription  or  bequest,  for 
any  needed  number  of  professorships  in  any  old  or 
modern  literature,  tn  any  branch  of  Physics  or  of 
Metaphysics.  There  is  wealth  enough,  and  the 
wealthy  take  a  patriotic  pride  In  these  things. 
Whatsoever  is  expended  upon  public  education  is 
accounted  well  spent  It  is  among .  the  glories  of 
the  merchants  of  Boston,  as  a  class,  that  no  sab- 
scription  for  a  new  observatory  or  telescope,  or  for 
the  founding  or  strengthening  of  a  acientlfic  or  a 
literary  professorship,  with  a  live  man  to  fill  it,  is 
ever  suffered  to  fall  to  the  g^und  among  them. 
Whose  are  the  names  borne  by  so  many  of  the  best 
foundations  in  our  Alma  Mater?  They  are  the 
names  of  publio«pirited,  far-seeing,  prosperous  mer- 
chants, who  saw  the  value  of  education  to  the  com- 
ing g^n«nitloii9|  «M*^  •M>l«o  faH  £4  m.  £Lxity  whlcb  thoy 

owed  to  their  children  and  their  country,  to  open, 
out  of  their  material  abundance,  pemumeni  fountains 
of  such  education  in  its  several  branches.  Every  > 
month  brings  report  of  some  munificent  donation  or 
bequest  of  this  sort.  Tet  never  s  o  far  do  we  hoar 
of  anybody  in  his  will  bequeathing  fifty  or  even  ten 
thousand  dollars  for  the '  endowment  of  any  thing  1 
musical.  And  why  ?  Simply  because  the  oonvic-  ^ 
tion  of  the  useful nciss  of  iiuch  an  object  has  not  ac- 
quired the  sanction  of  society  at  large,  has  not  be- 
come public  opinion.  Those  having  the  means  atid 
will  to  benefit  posterity,  bestow  their  wealth,  as 
others  have  done  before  them,  upon  certain  old- 
faahioned,  respectable,  conventional  good  objects. 
Few  seek  out  new  and  equally  needed  ways  of  doing 
good.  Here  Is  a  wealthy  and  eccentric  old  bache- 
lor, who  has  original  notions  and  refined  tastes  of 
his  own,  among  which  perhaps  a  passionate  devo- 
tion to  good  music,  to  indulge  which  he  thinks  it 
little  to  appear  stranee  and  visionary  to  his  neigh- 
bors all  his  life.  He  believes  in  music ;  believes  in 
it  enthusiastically,  extravagantly;  cherishes  it  in 
his  quiet  way  as  the  divine  fire  of  his  life ;  yet  it  is 
a  hundred  to  one  that  when  he  comes  to  make  his 
will,  he  will  bestow  all  he  has  upon  some  conven- 
tional old  form  of  charity,  upon  a  hospital,  aJGreek 
professorship,  a  chapel,  or  what  not,  without  its 
once  occurring  to  him,  inasmuch  as  it  ^never  Hm 
been  done,  that  It  is  quite  practicable,  and  would 
be  an  extremely  useful  thing  for  him  to  open  a  per- 
ennial fountain  of  that  divine  Art  he  so  loves  to 
those  that  shall  come  after  him.  But  wait  a  few 
years ;  let  Music  become  as  wiMy  prized  and  hon- 
ored, as  now  Greek  and  Hebrew  are,  and  here  and 
there  a  dying  millionaire  will  begin  to  think  he  has 
a  debt  to  Music  too,  among  bis  responsibilities  for 
the  true  culture  of  posterity.  We  do  not  despair  of 
this.  No  one  who  knows  and  feels  the  social  worth 
of  music,  can  despair  of  it.  If  it  have  such  worth, 
it  must  ere  long  oe  generally  felt,  and  then  sub- 
scriptions, donations  and  bequests  will  come  as  nat- 
urally for  this  good  object  as  for  any  other. 


Several  ways  occur  as  worthy.    One  i^  j^  ^j^^ 
St.  Cecilia  her  chair  (as  Harvard  hta  done)  among 
the  fair  and  venerable  "  humanities  "  in  Our  old  uni- 
versities.    Another  is  to  establish  a  complete  School 
of  Music  under  the  ving  of  a  powerful  University, 
which  shall  give  it  the  guaranty  of  respectability, 
of  disinterestedness — ^thereby  distinguishing  it  from 
the  one  hundred  and  one  so-called  "Conservatories" 
tiniils  country.  ,  (So  far  a  neie  University  has  got 
the  start  in  this ;  we  allude,  of  course,  to  the  Bos- 
ton University,  which  has  its  **  College  of  Music." 
Another  way,  and  one  which  might  result  in  even 
more  practical  good,  would  be  to  endow  a  large 
permanent  Orchestra,  under  wise  and  strict,  yet  lib- 
eral conditions,  for  the  frequent  public  performance 
in  any  city  of  the  really  great  classical  compositions 
of  the  masters.    This*.  ho^QTer,  ousrht  to  be  part 
and  parcel  of  the  true  Music  School,  College  or  Con- 
servatory.— ^The  time  \%  Hper  for  the  ajritation  of 
this  subject,  than  it  was  when  we  began  it  in  the 
early  volumes  of  this  Journal.     We  mean  to  devel- 
op these  hints  further,  and  we  invite  suggestions 
from  others. 


■  »  ■ 


Mme.  Seiler'8  School  of  Vocal  Art  in 
Philadelphia. 

We  had  a  very  pleasant  call  the  other  day  from 
this  exceedingly  intelligent  and  enterprisins  lady, 
who  has  devoted  herself  heart  and  soul,  with  all  her 
strength,  so  many  years,  in  Philadelphia,  to  the 
practical  illustration  of  the  principles  of  vocal  train- 
ing laid  down  in  that  remarkable  work  of  her's, 
"  The  Voice  in  Singing."  Her  School — now  under 
her  own  control  exclusively,  and  which  alms  to 
make  musicians  in  a  larger  sense  than  that  of  mere 
vocalists,  seems  now  to  l)e  in  the  full  tide  of  succees 
and  to  have  made  astonishing  progress  in  the  short 
period  of  three  years  since  it  was  founded.  With 
several  musical  gentlemen  we  had  the  pleasure  of 
listening  to  the  singing  of  a  couple  of  her  pupils — 
one  a  high  soprano,  the  other  a^ich  contralto— both 
voices,  liowovtsr,  Imlu^-of  largo  eotnpnss.  ▼•»y  ev- 
enly developed,  strong,  flexible,  giving  the  tone 
out  in  such  a  frank  and  wholesome  manner,  as  to 
make  one  feel  that  such  voices  have  a  lonq^  lease  of 
life.  The  musical  intelligence  likewise,  and  the 
style  of  rendering  choice  selections  from  Handel, 
Mozart,  Mendelssohn,  Spohr,  and  others,  was  high- 
ly satisfactory.  And,  what  is  most  remarkable,  all 
this  beauty  and  power  of  tone  has  been  developed, 
we  are  told,  from  voices  .originally  by  no  meary 
promising.  It  is  probable  that  these  young  ladies 
will  be  heard  from- in  the  concert  room  next  season, 
— ^perhaps  In  this  city. 

At  our  reqnest,  Mme.  Seller  has  furnished  us  with 
the  following  brief  report  of  the  progress  of  the 
School  from  its  commencement. 

TheSohoolof  Vocal  Art  in  PhiladelpbU  owes  its  ori- 
gin to  the  liberality  of  one  gentleman^  wbo  expended 
$000  annnany  upon  the  musical  education  of  a  number 
of  deserving  young  men  and  women,  with  the  view  of 
forming  better  singers  for  the  church  service. 

Prerious  to  the  opening  of  the  School  of  Vocal  Art, 
from  1W9  to  1874,  tliere  were,  according  to  the  above  ar- 
rangement, imder  the  tuition  of  Madame  Seller,  thirty 
pupils,  of  whom  twenty  hftve  won  positions  as  teaidiers 
and  chnrchsingers.  In  view  of  this  favorable  result  it 
was  decided,  with  tlie  help  of  other  contrlbntors,  to  open 
a  School  for  tlie  training  of  teachers  and  artists.  This 
was  aooomplished  on  the  5th  of  January,  1875,  beginning 
with  ten  pupils,  to  whom  were  added  teven  more  during 
the  winter,  independently  of  nineteen  others  under  in- 
struction in  separate  branohet.  The  number  of  pupils 
was  constantly  inereaslng,  till  in  June,  1877,  at  the  end 
of  the  third  season,  it  was  eighty-nine,  independent!  j  of 
thirty  others  taking  various  branches. 

The  artistic  progress  of  the  School  during  the  last  year 
deserves  special  notice.  In  the  department  of  sacred 
music,  such  compositions  as  Haydn's  Oreatton^  Mendels- 
sohn's Sear  my  J^rai^,  Am  the  Mare  pant*,  MoaaVs  19th 
Ma$9t  ete.,  have  been  practloed;  besides  the  Hynms  and 
Chants  used  in  ordinary  church  senrice. 
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The  Operas  of  the  Mdffie  ThUe  by  Mosart,  Orphan  by 
Olnck,  and  OberoH  by  Weber,  hate  been  studied  and  pre« 
seoted  by  the  pupils,  with  sncb  attention  to  style  and 
action  as  circnmstanoes  allowed.  It  is  intended  to  make 
this  training^  a  prominent  feature  of  the  School » thus 
supplying  a  well  known  want  In  this  country,  and  fur- 
nishing some  means  of  o^rcomfng  the  dlfBculty  that  ar- 
tists for  the  operatic  stafpe  ezperieoce  in  gaining  dram- 
atic force  and  freedom  of  style. 

The  spirit  of  the  pupils  has  been  beyond  praise.  All 
seem  to  feel  the  lufluence  of  an  artistic  musical  atmos- 
phere, Inciting  them  to  perseTeranoein  study  and  a  gen- 
erous emulation.  This  being  the  higheat  result  of  Art,  is 
accepted  as  the  best  possible  evidence  of  what  the 
School  has  aooompllshed,  and  what  its  worth  may  be  for 
the  future. 

Nor  have  the  advantages  of  the  School  proved  to  be 
purely  theoretical.  A  large  number  of  the  pupils  have 
already  become  self-supporting  by  teaching,  singing  in 
choirs,  etc.  Applications  are  made  at  the  School  for 
choirs  and  teachers  for  institutions  in  other  cities ;  and 
this  opens  another  sphere  for  those  who  are  interested 
in  the  higher  education  of  young  women  aiming  to  make 
themselves  indepeident. 

In  conclusion,  there  can  be  no  better  evidence  of  ^he 
success  of  the  School,  than  the  fact  that  it  has  now  at- 
tained to  a  condition  In  which  it  is  self-supporting;  it 
no  longer  taxes  the  liberality  of  its  friends. 

» <♦»  < 

The  English  Vational  Anthem. 

To  the  Ediior  of  Dtoightt  Journal  of  Mime : 

The  readins;  of  the  article  in  your  last  issue  upon 
"  GKmI  Save  the  King  *'  reminded  me  of  the  discus- 
sion of  this  subject  in  ChappelPs  '*  Popular  Music  of 
the  Olden  Time."  If  we  mav  allow  the  anthori- 
tativc  value  of  this  work,  we  find  n  ready  answer  to 
some  of  Mr.  Mi>ore*d  queries ;  whiUt  your  own  sug- 
gestion of  a  theory  of  growth,  resulting,  after  vari- 
ous modifications,  in  a  recognized  composition,  finds 
considerable  support. 

The  claims  of  Dr.  Bull  and  of  Henry  Carey  to  be 
considered*  the  outhors  of  this  National  Anthem  ap- 
pear to  be  as  strong  as  any.  That  of  the  former 
rests  upon  a  certain  manuscript  book^  dated  1619, 
containing,  among  several  others,  two  pieces,  one 
of  wMeh,  having  the  tttle  **  God  Save  the  King,'* 
is  founded  upon  the  four  notes,  e,  g,  f  0,  correspond- 
ing to  the  popular  cry  upon  the  King's  appearance. 
"  These  four  notes  are  repeated  over  and  over,  with 
twenty-six  different  bases,  and  occupy  seven  pag^s 
of  the  manuscript.'* 

The  other  air  is  very  like  **  Qod  Save  the  King," 
bat  has  "  no  tittle  of  evidence  "  to  connect  the  words 

with  the  period  1619.  As  sung  at  the  concerts  of 
Ancient  Music  and  elsewhere  it  had  the  following 
melodic  form : — 


ya   tf!     ^ 


% 


^^ 


AllyY"  ^'' l'*^~'^^''^i^t^:d"bWi 


£L'\'  ''A'i  i.i\n^ 


* 


^^ffrmNaa 


Mr.  Chappell  observes  that,  in  its  original  state 
the  *'  ayre  "  commenced  thus : — 


i)    }      ^      rj    I    J.    J    ■ 


His  examination  of  the  manuscript  convinced  him 
that  it  had  been  tampered  with  for  the  sake  of  in- 
creasing the  resemblance  to  the  air  now  known  as 
"  God  Save  the  Kins:."  If  we  allow  that  he  has 
succeeded  in  proving' this,  there  remains  but  little 
more  than  a  metrical  agreement  between  the  two. 

The  similarity  of  the  Christmas  Carol,  which  is 
oldnr  than  Dr.  Bull's  tune,  is  to  be  traced  principal- 
ly in  the  first  four  measures  of  the  seooad  part. 


The  entire  air  is  as  follows : — 


JuUyjJUj^m 


^^^jJi4fri^ 


f^^iivmnm 


The  notation  of  "  Franklin  is  fled  away,*'  "  one  of 
the  many  tunes  from  which  Ood  Save  the  King  has 
been  said  to  be  derived,"  is  thus  given  by  Mr. 
Chappell : — 


a^iiJjJuLif^ 


^Jifcf^H^ 


fa=t 


^i^^a^ 


Purcell's  theme,  considered  by  a  writer  in  "  The 
Gentleman's  Magazine,*'  for  March,  1796,  as  the  orig- 
inal tune  of  "  God  Save  the  King,"  or,  at  least,  as 
furnishing  the  subject  of  it,  was  printed  in  1696  in 
the  following  manner.  The  harmony  I  have  omit- 
ted. 


* 


ffffifwmNNai 


At  least  BO  much  of  presumptive  material  was  in 
existence  before  the  time  of  Carey.  The  claim  of 
Carey  to  the  authorship  of  the  anthem  is  thus  pre- 
sented by  Chappell  :— 

About  the  year  1790,  when  a  pension  of  £200  a 
year  had  been  granted  to  Charles  Dibdln,  on  ao* 
count  of  the  favorable  influence  which  his  naval 
songs  h&d  over  the  British  seamen,  George  Savile 
Carey  made  a  journey  to  Windsor  in  the  hope  of  a 
similar  recompense.  He  relates  in  his  Balusa,  that 
he  was  advised  to  beg  the  interference  of  a  gentle- 
man residing  in  the  purlieus  of  Windsor  Castle,  that 
he  would  be  kind  enough  to  explain  this  matter 
rightly  to  the  Sovereign,  thinking  it  not  improba- 
ble that  some  consideration  might  have  taken  place 
and  some  little  compliment  be  bestowed  on  the  oif- 
spring  of  one  who  had  done  the  state  some  service." 
He  was  met  with  this  answer,  *'  Sir,  I  do  not  see,  be- 
cause your  father  was  the  author  of  God  Save  tbb 
Kixo,  that  the  King  is  under  any  obligation  to  his 
son."  6.  S.  Carey  oould  not  assert  anything  re- 
specting the  authorship  from  his  own  knowledge, 
having  been  born  in  1742,  and  his  father  having 
died  in  1743. 

Henry  Carey  is  the  fl.-st  person  who  is  recorded 
as  having  sung  "  God  Save  the  King "  in  public, 
and  he  was  in  the  habit  of  writing  both  the  words 
and  the  music  of  his  songs.  John  Christopher 
Smith,  who  composed  the  music  to  an  oi>era  called 
Teraminia,  of  which  Carey  wrote  the  drama,  as- 
serts that  Carey  took  the  words  and  music  of  "  God 
Save  the  King"  to  him,  to  correct  the  bara.  His 
evidence  is  contained  In  a  letter  from  Dr.  Harring- 
ton, the  celebrated  physician  and  amateur  musician 
of  Bath,  addressed  to  G.  S.  Carey,  and  dated  June 
18th,  1795 : 


'*  Dear  Sir. — ^The  anecdote  yon  mention,  respect- 
ing your  father's  being  the  author  and  composer  of 
the  words  and  music  of '  God  Save  the  King,'  is  cer- 
tainly true.  That  most  respectable  gentleman,  my 
worthy  friend  and  patient,  Mr.  Smith,  has  often 
told  me  what  follows :  viz., '  that  your  father  came 
to  him  with  the  words  and  music,  desiring  him  to 
correct  the  bass,  which  was  not  proper;  and  at 
your  father's  request,  Mr.  Smith  wrote  aitother  bass 
in  correct  harmony.*  Mr.  Smith,  to  whom  I  read 
your  letter  this  day,  repeated  the  same  account,  and 
on  his  authority  I  pledge  myself  for  the  truth  of 
this  statement  H.  Harington." 

The  proof  of  Carey's  having  suniE^  it  in  1740  (Hve 
years  before  it  became  generally  known),  rests  up- 
on the  evidence  of  Mr.  Townsend,  who  in  1794 
stated  to  Mr.  John  Ashley,  of  B.ith,  that  his  father 
dined  with  Henry  Carey  at  a  tavern  in  Cornhili;  (n 
the  year  1740,  at  a  meeting  convened  to  cclebrAte 
Admiral  Vernon's  capture  of  Portobello,  and  that 
"  Carey  sang  It  on  that  occasion."  He  adds  that 
"  the  applause  he  received  was  very  great,  especial- 
ly when  he  announced  it  to  be  his  own  composi- 
tion." (Vide  Ashley's  letter  to  the  Rev.  W.  L. 
Bowles,  1828).  This  receives  some  confirmation 
from  the  writer  of  a  letter  to  the  Gentleman'i  Magx- 
tine,  in  1796,  who  says.  "  The  first  time  I  ever  heard 
the  anthem  of '  God  Save  the  King '  was  about  the 
year  1740,  on  some  public  occasion  at  a  tavern  in 
Cornhili."    (Vide  Chappell,  pp.  694-6.) 

Schoelcher  bases  his  statement  in  favor  of  Dr. 
Bull  upon  the  authority  of  Richard  Clark,  who,  ac- 
cording to  Chappell's  representations  was  untroat- 
worthy. 

So  also  the  "  Vive  le  Rny  "  of  the  French  is  shown 
to  be  simply  the  patriotic  shout  which  has  been 
common  in  all  nations  from  the  time  of  the  Jewish 
monarchy  to  the  present.  In  the  annals  of  English 
music  we  have  several  Instances  of  the  recurrence 
of  this  shout  or  cry ;  as  in  the  anthem  for  Henry 
VII  :— 

"  Ood  aav«King  II«ovl«,  wheresoever  he  be,**  etc. 

in  that  for  Edward  VI  :— 

"  King  Edward,  King  Edward, 
God  save  King  Edward,"  etc. ; 

in  that  for  James  I :— 

'*6od  Save  King  James,  and  still  pull  downe^ 
All  those  that  would  annoy  his  crowne ; " 

in  that  for  Charles  I  :— 

**  Let  Charles's  glorie  through  England  ring. 
Let  subjects  say,  *  God  save  the  King.' " 

The  claim  in  behalf  of  Lully  is 'based  upon  a  ran- 
dom assertion  in  the  Sonvenvre  de  la  Marquiee  de 
CWoMt,  a  modern  French  novel  I 

Ttie  claim  in  behalf  of  Anthony  Young  rests  on 
the  authority  of  a  Mrs.  Henslowe,  who  received  as 
a  legacy  the  aoocumulations  of  a  pension  granted  to 
the  widow  of  Dr.  Arne  by  George  III.  This  pen- 
sion, she  asserts,  was  l>e8towed,  not,  as  we  should 
naturally  suppose,  because  of  Dr.  Arne's  eminence, 
but  because  Mrs.  Arne  was  the  grand-daughter  of 
Anthony  Young,  who  oompoeed  a  National  An- 
them for  the  iSkuarit,  the  reward  for  which  was 
granted,  aooording  to  this  statement,  by  a  monarch 
of  the  home  of  Hanover  /  We  may  agree  with  Chap- 
pell that  "  this  claim  is  too  feebly  supported  to  re- 
ceive any  serious  attention." 

Mr.  luwre  asks  the  question :  "  Wny  did  Dr.  Bur- 
ney  say  '  the  tune  was  set  to  music  by  the  Cath 
olic  chapel  of  James  II,"  eta  May  it  not  have  been 
because  Benjamin  Victor  bad  previously  asserted 
that  "  the  very  words  and  music  are  an  old  anthem 
that  was  sung  at  St.  James'  Chapel  for  King  James 
n  when  the  Prince  of  Orange  was  landed  ?  "  But 
Victor  is  impeached  by  Chappell  of  apparent  inac- 
curacy in  this  and  other  statements,  as  may  be  seen 
by  reference  to  page  700  of  "  Popular  Music" 

What  is  known  of  Henry  Carey  will  not  warrant 
the  conclusion  that  he  was  a  musician  of  scientific 
attainments.  Neither  did  he  manifest  such  origi- 
nality as  would  raise  him  above  the  unconscious 
expression  of  the  ideas  of  others.  May  not  this  ac- 
count in  some  degree  for  the  resemblances  between 
the  compositions  noted  above  and  the  National  An 
them  accredited  to  him  f 


—  WoreetUr,  Aug.  9(A,  1877. 


B.  D.  A. 


DWIGHT'S    JOURNAL    OP    MUSIC. 


Ssmmer-Siglit  Conoflrti  in  CMca^— 
Iietter  from  Theodon  Thamu 

(From  the  Ctalogo  TribODG,  Jnly  n.) 

On  Wedneadij  evenia^  Mr.  Thomia  will  receive 
his  complimeDtary  benefit,  And  In  this  connection 
hiB  reply  to  tlie  iavlt>lloa  extended  to  the  cltiiens 
win  be  of,speclKl  interest.  It  will  be  pecalUrlj 
jrr»lifylno-  to  Chicaeo  and  pectilUrly  nngratifjlng  to 
New  Turk.    Ur.  TRomae  writes  as  follows : 

ChioagO,  Jalr  K.— Jfr.  Wirl  Dattr  and  OOUrt'^Bll- 
TLEMENl  In  acc«ptlDK  the  compliment  exiended  to  me 
in  yoor  letter  of  the  STth,  permit  me  to  eay,  tliat  tlie  cor- 
dial welcome  I  bare  met  with  In  pnblle  and  prirate  dor- 
ian mfitaj  this  nunmeT  bas  sieaUj  attached  me  Co 
jonr  alty. 

When,  In  ISM,  I  Inaafniialed  nlehtlr  Bnmmer  Garden 
CoDcertg  In  Hew  York,  I  did  it  wltb  a  Tlew  at  eleTatlng: 
my  piofeBalon  and  the  pablle  tasle  for  mnalc.    In  a  few 

Kra  theae  conceiti became  a  reciwniied  ItiatltatlOD  of 
connliy.  As  itf  repertoire  anended:  mj  orcbeatra 
had  to  be  IncrCMed  lo  meet  the  eularnd  demand!  of  the 
nodem  oooipoaer*.  In  order  to  aoMafn  so  lam  an  or- 
ganliatton,  I  was  oldlfed  to  trard  a  porttoa  oftbe  year, 
and  It  waa  bila  neoeeall;  wblsh  fint  Introduced  me  to  the 
TTett.    Bat  It  was  New  York,  Boiton  ■    '  ~ 


the  Symphonj  Co 
the  hbh  itandaid 
gontributed  to  thi 


inppflrt  of  the  oq^anluUon 


g,  and  entbURlsatlG,  and  In 


Thanklnv  yon  again  for  Tour  klndceu,  I  will,  with 
four  perm^on,  name  next  Vednesday.  Adk.  1,  as  the 
evening  moat  convenient  tor  the  complfmentuy  oonoert. 
and  will,  with  yoar  consent,  combine  with  It  a  reqaeat 
programme.   Veiy  respectfoHj  jodib. 

Thioi«>b  Tuoiua. 

(From  the  Same,  Aug.  1.) 
Last  evening  a  very  large  andlenoe  was  in  attend- 
ance at  the  Eipodtlon  Building  npon  the  occasion 
of  t1>e  second  Beethoven  night.  The  pn^amme 
was  a  delightful  one,  opening  witb  setecttons  froyl 
the  mnsic  to  Ooathe's  tragvdy  of  "  Eginont,"  the  ov- 
erture to  which  Is  very  familiar  to  concert-gocra,  as 
It  bas  been  a  standing  programrae  piece  for  years. 
la  addition  to  the  overture  there  are  nine  numbers, 
— two  songs,  four  entr'actes,  a  larghelto  deacriplive 
of  CAmt'ideatb,  melodninia.  and  an  allegro  con  brio. 
Of  these  Ur.  Thomas  selected  the  overture,  entr'- 
actes, the  larghetto,  and  finale.  The  moBio  was 
wrilteo  in  1810,  and  was  first  performed  In  May  of 
that  year.  The  motive  of  nearly  all  this  mnsic 
centres  aboat  the  sorrow  of  Clara,  the  heroine,  but 
is  coupled  with  that  sturdy  love  nf  German  inde- 
pendence that  was  always  chaiacteristic  of  Beetho- 
ven. In  Ita  enaemble  it  is  one  of  the  finest  illustra- 
tions of  Beethorea's  dramatic  music.  One  enlhnai- 
astic  Qennan  critic  baa  declared  that  when  Beetho- 
ven  wrote  these  fragments  he  pointed  out  a  new 

The  second  nnraber  wm  two  of  the  torn  Equates 
which  Beetboveo  wrote  for  four  trombone^  per- 
formed on  this  occasion  by  three  trombones  and  tu- 
ba (Uesars.  Cappa,  Boeber,  Dels,  and  Lowack),  and 
transposed  by  Mr.  Thomas  to  enit  the  present  in- 
The  moat  intereeting  feature  of  these 


1813."  The  ad  of  November  was  AU-Sonre  Day,  in 
commemoration  ef  which  they  were  written.  In 
massive  harmony,  genuine  antique  form,  and  sub- 
lime majesty  they  are  not  only  aolemnly  impressive, 
bat  colussaT  They  might  iiave  been  written  fur  the 
obsequies  of  a  Titan.  The  performance  of  them 
aroused  an  enthusiasm  that  has  hardly  been  equalled 
this  season.  It  may  be  added  that  they  were  giv- 
en (or  the  first  time  in  this  country  last  even 
ing. 

The  third  number,  cloeiog  the  first  part,  was  the 
ever  grateful  "  Adelaide,"  that  most  dramatic  of  all 
songs,  which  was  sang  bj  Ur.  BischofFin  admirable 
Bty^,  with  piano  accompaaimenL 

The  Symphony  chosen  for  this  occa^on  was  the 
Fifth,  in  C  Minor,  one  of  the  grandest  of  BeethoTen's 
inspirations,  and  the  one  most  played  the  world  ov- 
er.   The  key  lo  its  ideas  is  found  in  Beethoven's 


the  first  movement:   "Fate  knocks  londly  at  the 

fortala."  It  is  the  old  story  of  every  human  life. 
he  first  movement  pictures  the  struggle  of  the  soal 
to  break  through  the  bonde  of  pain  and  misery,  the 
everlasting  conflict  with  destiny.  The  second 
paints  the  consolation  of  hope.  In  the  third  tlie 
aoal  is  again  beclouded,  and  darkness  sets  in.  The 
finale  tells  of  victory,  the  escape  of  the  soul  into 
the  higher  regions  of  earthly  happiness,  the  tri- 
umph over  (ate.  It  is  purely  subjective  in  its  mo- 
tive, and  with  simple  means  achieves  that  emotion- 
al result  tor  which  Wagner  strives  bo  hard,  follow- 
ing in  the  foot-iteps  of  the  Great  Master,— the  one 
working  from  inspiration,  the  other  from  intellect- 
The  Symphony  has  been  played  so  often  here  that 
it  is  onneceasftry  to  go  into  any  detailed  analysis  of 
it-  It  Is  pleaaanter  to  noknowledje  the  obllintion 
to  the  orcbeatra  and  conductor  for  their  noble  pnd 
dignified  interpretation-  It  la  a  rare  Juinry  in  the 
present  confuaed  condiljon  of  our  local  masical 
world  lo  hear  tlia  Beethoven  Symphonies  at  all. 
much  more  t«  htar  them  performed  as  thev  should 
be.  For  this  reason  the  concert-goera  will  be  all 
the  more  thankful  to  Mr.  Thomas  that  this  sammer 
he  has  given  thpm  the  opportunity  of  hearing  the 
Second.  Fifth,  Slilh,  and  Seventh  of  these  great 
com  positions. 
The  remaining  numbers  were  the  overture  in  C 


(Ami  ballet  music      Taken  all  in  all,  it    

cert  which  In  future  will  be  remembered  as  one  of 
the  moat  Important  as  well  as  enjoyable  in  this  re- 
markable season. 

Avfnitl  2. — The  testimonial  concert  tendered  ti 
Hr.  Thomas  last  evening  was  attended  by  one  of  thi 
largeet  and  moat  brilliant  audiences  of  the  aeaaon. 
The  andienco  both  in  quantity  and  qnallty  testified 
einqnenlly  to  the  eateem  in  which  Mr.  Thomas  is 
held  by  our  eon  cert-goers,  and  how  delighted  tliey 


Bjtthl   '%eiitu. 


DKSOBIPTITZ  LIST  OF  THK 


t  hia 


The 


pn^ramme  was  an  elegant  one.  Including  Abert'i 
adaptation  of  the  Barb  Prelude,  Chorale  and  Fu^ne 
for  orchestra  ;  Handel's  concerto  for  two  solo  vio- 
lins and  'cello,  with  Ferdinand  David's  cadenza, 
ElayedbyMr.  Jacobsohn,  Mr.  F.  Ileinmann,  and 
Ir.  C.  Hemmanq  ;  a  "Cratlle  Bong'  and  "Serenadt' 
nf  S/johr's.  also  hie  march  from  the  •'Consecra- 
tion of  Tones ;  *  an  Overture,  Scberio.  and  Plnalf, 
by  Schumann,  which  is  in  reality  a  symphony  in 
three  movements ;  Liart's  gloriooa  eymplionio  poem 
of  Taaao.  "Tho  Lament  and  Triumph  ;"  Vieiistempa" 
"  Fantasie  Caprice ;"  a  song  of  Lachner's,  "L'eberaM 
Dii,''  violin  obllgalo  by  Mr.  C.  Kemmann  :  the  bal- 
let musio  to  '■  Rlenil ;  "  and  Schubert's  "  ErI  King," 
sung  by  Mr.  Bischoif.  The  testimonial  was  a  Ihor- 
onghly  snioyable  occasion,  and  one  long  to  be  re. 
memtwred  both  by  Mr.  Thomas  and  hia  audience. 
This  evening  will  be  devoted  to  the  music  ol  the  fu- 
ture, the  programme  being  made  op  of  choice  aelec- 
tinns  from  Berlioz,  Liszt  and  Wagner,  with  Mrs. 
Julia  Rlvi-Kia§;aa  pianist. 

MOBidL  Optiiiisk.  a  reporter  of  theSan  Francisco 
CAriHifcK  who  recently  visited  the  Indnstrial  ichoDl  was 
very  mnch  Impressed  by  wbat  he  saw  and  learned  then 
ilns  not  only  the  taming  bat  the  reforming  and 
refining  InBaenca  of  a  "  ooDCord  of  sweet  sounds-"  At- 
tachMl  to  the  InstltnMon  Is  a  maaio  teacher  who  has  at 
laniber  of  boys,  who  per< 
form  on  the  virions  Instrnmenta  that  make  np  a  brass 
md.  Tbls  teacher,  who  la  ui  intelligent  Oerman,  and 
all  ippeanncFB  on  able  Inatructor,  testHlealotbewon- 
derfnlenicacy  of  mniia  In  softening  the  ragged  nature 
T  the  boys,  who  are  sent  to  school  nanally  becaaae  they 
re  uncontrollable  by  their  parenu  or  goardlans.  He 
lys  be  has  noticed  the  elngnlar  fait  that  boys  whose 
avenlon  lo  learning  ww  so  greiit  thai  they  coold  not  or 
wonld  not  acquire  ptcu  aknowledge  of  their  "i,  b;  aha," 
'  lok  hold  with  evident  relish  of  the  comparatively  din- 
iiltstudy  of  theoretical  music,  and  In  a  very  short  space 
t  time  mastered  the  notes  aaHficlej-"-*-  *■-  -•■'-  —  — ■■ 
..  tolerably  hard  score  or  pleoe  of  n 
him  like  a  phenomenal  phase,  and  _  _ 
'  It  on  the  Eroand  tbat  a  love  of  mnalc  Is  Inherent  In 
—  avenge  bad  boy.  He  has  nsnally  In  training  a  band 
of  twenty  places;  tmthesaji  that  this  number  ho  c^mld 
easily  augment  at  any  time  to  two,  tbrae  or  even  f  imr 
tlnuaosmany,  torbe  very  rarely  Bnds  a  boy  that  has 
not  a  taste  tor  BOOM  musical  Instmment.  The  greatest 
trouble  be  has  yet  eaconntei«d  In  the  fonnatlon  of  his 
bands  is  the  taot  that  as  soon  as  bispaplls  became  really 
proflclent  Ibey  are  read*  tor  tt  dlsoharge  for  good  aon- 
duet,  the  rooBlo possessing  sucb  an  Inflaeiiee  for  good 
over  tbem  as  (o  pompletehr  reform  dIsposItUms  that 
would  otherwise  be  InoorrlgiUy  bod.  Since  be  has  held 
thepr*'*''"- "' ——*-'---'■ '  '*'-  ' — L,....,__  —    . 


.    Tbls  seemed  to 


'ithln  the  walla  of  the: 


Tosal,  with  Flaa*  Aesoupailmsiil. 
Uake  Room  Id  Heav'n  for  Me.    SonK  and 

Chorni,    F.    8.    E  to  F.  Snaedge.  80 

"Hake  room  In  Heaven  for  poverty's  child." 
An  aOeoting  ballad  In  popular  style. 

Lost  Chord.    F,    3.    o  to  F.  Sulftnon.  40 

« It  flooded  the  crimson  twilight. 
Like  the  close  of  an  angel's  psalnw" 
An  eiqalslle  Idea  finely  expressed. 

When  Life  is  brightest    Tocal  Duet.    C. 

8.    E  to  F.  PtowiU.  M 

L«,oghlne,  pleasant,  genial  anmmer, 

with  lu  brigbl  and  genial  smile." 

A  very  bright  duet,  and  all  In  praise  of  summer, 

Hy  dear  old  Home,    Song  and  Chonu.   hh, 
a    E  to  E.  jftyer.  80 

-  Oft  I  Chink  of  those  dear  treasuraa. 

In  that  dear,  yes,  dear  old  home." 

A  simple  and  very  pleasing  Home  song. 

Softly  ftdes  tha  TwUight  Ray.    E6.    3. 

d  toE.  HaeeM.  80 

■•  All  thlncs  tell  of  calm  repoae, 

At  Che  holy  Sabbath's  close." 

One  of  Havens' Qnarteta.    Beantlfnl. 

They  all  do  It    O,    8.    d  to  F.  Jteod,  80 

"  And  sometlmea  they  rue  It, 
Tet  they  all  do  It." 
Comlo  Bong  in  "  Tony  Faator  ■>  stylB. 
lA>ve'a  Roses.     (Die  Boae  der  Liebo.)     G. 

*-     ^  *^?-     ^  Folrfcunft.  80 

"  These  frairrant,  blushing  rosos." 
"  Die  dllfCdchste  Oose." 
Slch  poetry,  both  in  words  and  music 

Ton  gave  it  me,  long  Tears  ago.    Sons  And 
Chorus.    F,    a    0  to  P.  Keaa.  30 

"Andob!  how  often,  when  alone. 
I've  kissed  my  violet  blue." 
With  a  line  eipression,  and  with  qaalltles  which 
are  sure  to  secure  favor. 

When  the  Tide  comes  in.    E,    4.    d  to  g 

.  „      „  ViUata.  00 

•<IIaun*ai>w>Talbr*ab  «f  it.t. 

The  aklee  were  bine  and  fair.' 

Well-known  favorite.   There  ts  alaa  an  Alto 

arrangement- 

The  Dust  of  a  Rose,    P.  8.  F  to  F,  T^Orlamb.  SO 
"  It  could^not  bring  back  the  same  old  time. 


No, 


Very  rich  sentlnwnt  to  a  varied  melndy. 

Roll  on,  KAlamaioo,    Song  and  Chorus. 

D.    8.    d  to  P.  Fonderwe*.  80 

■'  Free  as  a  bird  I  mam." 
'nierepltltlon  of  the  quite 


Iver.  give 


othei 


Dvelty  to  the  oboros  and  attno- 

mg. 

Good  times  Come  Again.    Song  and  Cho. 

E&.     2.     Etog.  floyfc  80 


Words,  —  n< 
makes  a  capital '  laustaoout"  oi 

Instramental, 
Vacation  Redows.    B6.    8.         TTendebtefn.  80 

Those  wboBO  vacation  hours  are  cheered  hy  It, 
wUlbaVB  pleasant  memories-    Very  graceful. 
TVhlspering  Waves.  Salonstuck.  A.  3.  Frank.  40 

Haatheronking  motion  ol  the  waves;  is  very 
smooth  and  graceful,  and  a  fine  piece  torprao- 

Haznrka  in  B&.    8.  ISUUon.  8S 

A  laaEDrka  which  would  B-ltat-tered  If  U  conid 

hearitself  played, since  It  la  very  mnalca):  varies 
to  all  flats  for  a  few  meaanres. 

Vlll^e  Belle  Walti.    C.    8.  SwiM*.  SO 

Pretty  as  a  pretty  belle,  and  that  Is  Ane  enoagb. 

Six  Easy  Sooatas,  by  C.  GurlOi. 

No.  I  is  in  C;  No.  2  is  in  G:  No.  8  is  in 
D;  No.4iHinG;  No.  Sis  in  A  minor; 

No.  6  is  in  F. 

All  are  abont  ot  the  Sd  dwree  of  dlfllcalty, 
and  bare  the  eniertalning,  inaCmctlTe  qoallty  of 
well-constructed  Sonatas  by  the  beac  authors, 

Abbsbviatiohs.— Degrees  of  difficulty  are  marked 
rom  1  to  T.  The  key  la  ilenoted  by  a  capital  lecter.  as  C, 
W>,  etc.  A  large  Roman  letter  marks  Ihe  lowest  and  the 
highest  note  If  on  the  staff,  small  Roman  letters  U  below 
or  above  tlie  stefT.  Tbna:  ''C.  D.  e  toE,"  means  "Esv 
a(  C,  Fifth  degree,  lowest  letter  c  on  the  added  tins  b^ 
low,  highest  letter,  S  on  the  ttb  spaoe." 


toiglfs 


mxnl 
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Salzbnrs^r  Knsikfest 

COoiT«epotMlence  of  the  London  ICnsical  World.) 

SaUHmrg,  July  17. 

*'  A  Mnsical  festival  in  honor  of  Mozart  will 
be  held  at  Salzburg,  his  birthplace,  towards 
the  end  of  July.  The  orchestra  will  include 
most  of  the  artists  of  the  Vienoese  Opera.** 

Such  was  the  paragraph  in  the  lUuftrated 
JV^<  which  caught  my  eye  one  sultry  day  in 
June,  while  I  was  inhaling  the  murky  atmos- 
phere of  Tendon,  longing  for  an  **  outing  *'  of 
some  kind.  My  imagination  at  once  took  fire. 
Do  you  know  the  wonderland  of  which  Salz- 
burg is  the  centre^  dear  friend  t  Have  yon 
looked  down  from  the  castle  which  towers 
above  the  old-fashioned  Austrian  town,  and 
revelled  in  the  beauty  of  a  scene  equalled  by 
few — ^surely  surpassed  by  none  other  on .  this 
Continent? — a  view  embracing  vast  tracts  of 
fertile,  richly  cultivated  country,  on  the  one 
hand ;  on  the  other,  an  immense  pile  of  jagged, 

grecipitous  mountains,  along  whose  sides, 
athed  in  a  deep  blue'  transparent  haze,  the 
lights  and  shades  are  forever  varying.  Be- 
neath the  mountain  villages  and  villas  innum- 
erable, nestling  peacefully  amidst  the  bright 
green  meadows  of  the  Salza — but  you  do  know 
all  this,  and  therefore  I  need  not  attempt  to 
describe  what  beggars  description.  Well,  look- 
ing out  upon  my  chimney  pots  nnd  my  smoke, 
I  began  to  dream  of  pure  mountain  air,  of  mu- 
sic, and  of  Mozart;  and  I  said,  I  will  go  where 
all  these  attractions  are  combined.  So  I  packed 
my  portmanteau,  and  here  I  am.  I  will  send 
you  the  programme  of  the  Salzburg  Musical 
Festival.  You  may,  perhaps,  like  to  compare 
it  with  those  of  our  London  concerts.  A  sup- 
plementary placard,  posted  on  all  the  walls, 
sets  forth  how  ticket  holders  will  be  received 
at  the  station,  provided  with  lodgings,  lion- 
ized, conducted,  and  directed,  from  hour  to 
hour,  during  the  whole  of  their  stay ;  This 
part  of  the  arrangement  reminds  one  some-^ 
what  of  Mr.  Cook's  railway  tours;  and  though 
I  did  not  care  to  avail  myself  of  the  proffered 
help,  I  was  not  a  little  edified  at  encountering 
in  the  street  a  long  procession  of  hot,  dusty 
pilgrims,  laden  with  vast  wreaths  and  gar- 
lands, looking  like  a  detachment  of  the  An- 
cient Order  of  Foresters .  Shorn  of  their  ma- 
sonic insignia,  their  minds,  to  my  thinking, 
had  reached  an  dbnarmallf  flat  pitch;  so  I 
avoided  them,  and  confined  my  contemplation 
to  the  two  houses  where  Mozart  lived,  and 
where  Haydn  (if  an  inscription  on  it  be  correct) 
died.  And  I  also  inquired  my  i^  ay  to  the  pret- 
ty cottage  where  Joachim  is  wont  to  spend  his 
holidays,  though  he  is  still  detained  at  Berlin 
just  now  by  the  duties  of  bis  school  of  music. 

The  proceedings  of  the  Festival  commenced 
on  the  evening  of  Monday,  by  a  gathering  in 
the  **Cur-saal,"  where  musicii^os  met  and  ex- 
changed salutes,  and  drank  aach  quantities  of 
beer  that  the  whole  might  seem  to  be  intended 
for  a  feeble  charade  on  the  words:  *^  Ale  fel- 
low, well  met  I** — this  to  the  tune  of  sundry 
not  specially  striking  polkas  and  waltzes,  per- 
formed by  a  military  band — the  performances 
varied  by  speeches  still  less  striking.  My  own 
share  of  the  beer  was  barely  sufficient  to  keep 
up  my  spirits,  and  I  joined  but  feebly  in  the 
vociferous  applause  bestowed  on  a  potpourri^ 
introducing  Papageno^s  air  from  the  Zauber- 
Jlote  and  the  minuet  from  Dan  Giovanni,  The 
music  of  Tuesday  evening,  however,  was  a  dif 
ferent  affair  altogether.  I  have  never  heard  a 
more  perfect  performance  of  Cherubinrs  over- 
ture to  Anacreon  than  that  achieved  by  the  ad- 
mirable orchestra  so  ably  conducted  by  M.  Des- 


soff,  formerly  conductor  at  the  Opera  of  Vien- 
na— and  thus  no  stranger  to  these  artists — now, 
however,  established  permanentfy  at  Carls- 
nihe.  I  was  very  much  impressed  by  the 
artistic  intelligence  evinced  in  M.  Dessoff^s 
readings:  by  the  delicacy  of  gradation  from 
absolute  pianunmo — not  (observe)  a  toneless 
pkmiuimo — to  fartis$imo,  by  the  uniform  beau- 
ty of  tone  and  correctness  of  intonation;  even 
those  frequent  sinners,  the  flutes  and  horns, 
being,  as  I  thought,  free  from  all  reproach. 
There  was,  too,  a  vigor  and  eruembU  of  attack, 
a  crispness  of  accentuation,  **a  go  *'  about  it 
all,  which  was  most  refreshing.  A  PoMoeaglia 
by  J.  S,  Bach,  with  orchestral  accompaniments 
by  H.  Efwer,  followed ;  hut,  well  as  it  was 
played,  I  prefer  it  in  its  original  form. 

Whether  the  heat  of  the  room  may  hav^  told 
its  tale  before  the  Mendelssohn  Beharto  came  on, 
I  cannot  say;  certain  it  is  that  it  sounded  just 
a  little  tame,  and  did  not  quite  realize  the  ex- 
pectations raised  by  the  admirably  spirited 
rendering  of  the  Anaereon.  But  in  the  C  minor 
Symphony,  which  furnished  the  whole  of  the 
teeond  nari  of  the  ooneert,  and  eould^  therefore,  he 
lUtenea  to  with  the  concentrated  attention  it  de^ 
ierves  (in  London  I  have  known  the  Choral 
Symphony  and  the  Mass  in  D  of  Beethoven 
crammed  into  one  concert  I) — in  the  C  minor 
Symphony,  the  orchestral  performers  were  **all 
there  **  again.  I  think  I  never  heard  so  fine  a 
performance  of  the  slow  movement,  icherzo^  and 
finale.  The  first  movement  I  thought  less  re- 
markable. In  the  Symphony,  as  in  the  first 
overture,  the  unerring  clearness  with  which 
the  various  subjects  were  given  out;  the  alter- 
nate vigor  and  delicacy  of  tone;  its  fulness 
when  most  subdued ;  its  invariably  excellent 
quality,  were  very  remarkable,  and,  no  doubt, 
the  conductor,  so  long  associated  with  this  or- 
chestra, may  be  credited  with  a  large  share  in 
the  result. 

Among  ourselves  we  have  had  ample  oppor- 
tunity of  observing  bow  much  a  condnctor 
may  achieve,  and  how  much  he  may  mar.  I 
must  not  omit  to  mention  Mozart*8  concertanU, 
for  violin  and  viola,  with  orchestral  accom- 
paniment, efficiently  played  by  Messrs.  Grun 
(viola)  and  Erancscwics'( violin) — an  accident 
tniving  disabled  Herr  Lauterbach,  who  was  to 
have  tAken  the  violin  part.  To  ears  accus- 
tomed to  Joachim  and  Straus,  comparisons 
would  inevitably  suggest  themselves;  and  I 
thought  that,  though  perfection  is  not  within 
the  reach  of  other  than  very  exceptional  talent, 
still  the  music  of  Mozart  should  rouse  every 
educated  musician  to  some  degree  of  poetic 
warmth.  The  last  movement  of  this  work  is, 
as  you  know,  quite  captivating  in  its  melodi- 
ous mirth.     I  wonder  it  is  not  oftener  heard. 

The  singing,  as  is  usual  where  instrumental 
performences  are  made  the  great  feature,  was 
not  very  remarkable.  Mdme.  Gompertz-Bet- 
telheim  baa  retired  for  some  years  from  the 
public  exercise  of  her  art,  and  her  voice,  for- 
merly admirable,  has  lost  some  of  its  freshness. 
She  has,  however,  great  power  and  much  dra- 
matic feeling.  She  declaimed  HandePs  fine 
air  very  effectively.  Herr  Staudigl,  a  nephew, 
as  I  am  told,  of  the  haeeo  once  so  well  known 
in  England,  has  a  very  powerful  and  well- 
trained  bass  voice  of  great  compass  and  good 
quality;  but  he  sang  Spohr*s  song,  *^Liebe  ist 
die  zarte  BlQthe,*'  with  little  warmth  of  ex- 
pression or  breadth  of  phrasing. 

There  was  a  large  and  very  enthusiastic  au- 
dience— good  listeners,  including  members  of 
the* Imperial  family  of  Austria.  The  whole  or- 
chestra, as  well  as  their  talented  conductor, 
had  several  times  to  stand  up  in  acknowledg- 


ment of  the  applause  so  deservedly  bestowed 
upon  them.  This  first  evening  was  a  very  de- 
cided success,  and  was  probably  by  none  more 
thoroughly  enjoyed  than  by  your  friend,  just 
now  a  wanderer. 

Wedneedaiy,  18t^  Jidy. 

The  second  concert  of  the  Salzburg  festival 
opened  with  Mozart^s  *' Jupiter  Symphony" — 
the  performance  of  which,  however,  was  not 
of  exceptional  excellence.  Throughout  the 
slow  movement  the  violins  used  mutes  {tordi- 
ni),*  the  effect  of  which,  in  forte  and  creeeendo 
passages,  was  to  produce  a  nasal  tone  far  from 
agreeable,  and  oestructive  of  that  sustained 
power  so  essential  to  broad  phrasing.  The 
wood  instruments  sceiped  to  have  received 
such  strict  orders  to  subdue  their  tone,  that  ev- 
en in  passages  where  they  had  the  lead,  they 
were  scarcely  heard.  The  result  was  not  a 
happy  one.  Then  in  the  minuet  the  rhythm 
was  marked  and  acentuated  with  a  square-toed 
accuracy,  recalling  the  soHer  old  German  waltz 
before  the  deuz  temp*  rubato  which  came  into 
fashion.  Thus,  though  the  first  and  last  move- 
ments were  vigorously  and  well  played,  the 
whole  performance  was  not  of  more  than  aver- 
age merit.  (This  symphony  constituted  the 
whole  first  part  of  the  concert.  The  second 
part  began  with  Wagner's  overture,  called  by 
its  composer  ^a>/«£.  His  worshippers,  being  in 
the  secret,  would  know  why.  To  outsiders 
like  myself  many  other  titles  might  appear 
equally  suitable.  I  should  call  it  *^  de  omaibu$ 
reifus  et  qutbuedam  aliin,^^  or  ^*  Jerome  Paturot  d 
la  recherche  de  la  meUleure  dee  rcpubUqueSy"  or 
take  it  to  symbolize  the  German  idea  befoie 
Bismarck,  so  vague  and  disjointed  did  it  sound. 
But  I  had  not  **  the  Book  **  to  guide  me.  Any 
how,  the  members  of  the  orchestra  were  never 
for  an  instant  puzzled,  thanks  possibly  to  their 
talented  conductor,  with  whom  they  shared 
much  well-merited  applause.  Then  presently 
followed  the  variations  on  Haydn's  theme,  in 
which  Brahms  puts  forth  all  the  resources  of 
his  art  with  such  consummate  skill  and  sus- 
tained vigor,  with  such  endless  variety  of 
rhythm  and  wealth  of  melody.  This  was  again 
most  admirably  performed,  and  left  nothing  to 
be  desired.  Weber*s  Suryanthe,  overiMre^  a 
very  fine  and  most  spirited  performance,  con- 
cluded the  list  of  orchestral  pieces — ^a  most 
brilliant  wind  up.  Besides  these,  was  the 
pianoforte  concerto  of  Schumann,  very  well 
played  by  Brflll,  a  most  capable  performer, 
himself  composer,  as  well  as  virtvow. 

But  in  these  days,  when  impossibilities  are 
accomplished  as  a  matter  of  course  by  the  great 
stars,  no  pianist  of  average,  or  even  more  than 
merely  average  attainments,  can  hope  to  make 
his  mark.  He  merely  goes  to  swell  the  t«il  of 
one  or  other  comet.  Herr  BrQlI  would  always 
take  rank  as  a  very  good  pianist.  He  will  nev- 
er be  gaped  at,  like  Rubinstein,  nor  abused  (let 
this  be  his  consolation)  like  Arabella  GoddarJ. 
Last,  not  by  any  means  least,  let  me  speak  of 
Mdme.  Louise  Dustmann.  This  is  one  of  that 
school  of  great  singers  now  growing  so  rare — 
an  artist  in  every  sense  of  the  term — though 
considerably  past  her  prime;  her  every  note, 
her  every  movement  (she  is  said  to  be  a  con- 
summate actress)  gives  evidence  of  the  highest 
artistic  training.  Her  voice,  though  evidently 
but  the  remnant  of  what  it  once  was,  is  still 
rich,  powerful,  and  sympathetic;  her  style, 
broad,  unaffected,  and  thoroughly  musical. 
She  sang  Gluck^s  grand  air  very  finely  indeed; 
and  in  Mozart's  well  known  duet  from  Figaro^ 
produced  an  effect  which  I  have  rarely  heard 

•  Hosart  has  so  ordered  It.— D.  P. 
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cqunllcd.  She  was  capitally  seconded  by  Hcrr 
Staudiocl.  The  audience  clamored  for  an  en- 
core, and  I  was  partly  consoled  for  her  refusal 
by  the  admirable  grace  with  which  she  made 
la  grnmle  reverence — the  court  curtsey — to  the 
venerable  Arch-Duke  who  presided  at  the  Fes- 
tival performance.  May  we  often  see  her  like 
again ! 

This  morning  was  dedicated  to  an  ' 'ovation/* 
*7hich  consisted  in  this:  that  a  gathering  of 
(in  every  sense)  warm  Moxart  admirers  climbed 
up  a  steep  hill,  commanding  a  lovely  view,  to 
a  sort  of  summer-house,  where  wheh  the  spot 
was  not  yet  disfigured  by  a  very  hideous  bust 
of  himself,  Mozart  is  said  to  have  written  the 
Zauherfiote — in  proof  of  which  an  old  chair  and 
table  are  shown  to  this  very  day.  The  avatum- 
ers  came  furnished  with  huge  wreaths.  These 
they  hung  on  pegs  round  the  chair  and  table, 
speechified,  and  sang  part-songs,  till  some  one 
having  iucaatiouMy  pronounced  the  word 
Beer  I  the  assembly  abruptly  dispersed.  They 
remembered  that  they  were  thirsty.  To-morrow 
we  are  to  have  a  quartet  and  a  farce.  Till 
then,  good-bye. 

.  ThurBdaif,  July  19iA. 

This  morning  a  very  pleasant  chamber  con- 
cert took  place  in  the  Ania,  or  Concert  Hall. 
A  quartet  m  O  by  Haydn,  and  another  in  G 
minor  by  Volkmann  were  played  with  consid- 
erable finish  and  great  accuracy  of  ensemble,  as, 
indeed,  might  be  expected  from  leading  mem- 
bers of  M.  DessofTs  orchestra.  Of  course  they 
would  not  bear  comparison  with  those  perform- 
ances with  which  the  Monday  Popular  Con- 
certs have  familiarized  us.  To  me  I  confess 
the  Volkmann  quartet  was  a  novelty.  The  no- 
ble adagio^  the  sprightly  aeheno^  the  findU^ 
with  its  charming  melody,  embroidered,  as  it 
were,  with  puzieaio  *cello  accompaniment — in 
a  word,  the  whole  most  genially  tuneful  com 
position — would  certainly  please  all  lovers  of 
good  music.  The  author,  I  am  told,  still  lives 
at  Pesth. 

The  great  hit  of  the  concert  wasMdme.  Oom- 

Sertz-Bettelheim*s  fine  declamatory  singing  of 
chu berths  beautiful  songs,  ^'DerZwerg*'  and 
''Auf  dem  See,*'  which  she  delivered  with 
such  power  and  pathos  (quite  free  from  exag- 
geration) as  to  rouse  her  audience  to  loud  en- 
thusiasm. She  responded  to  their  unanimous 
wish  by  giving  Rubinstein's  romance,  '*  Wenn 
68  nur  immer  so  bliebe."  Her  success  was 
great  and  well  merited.  Mdme.  Dustmann 
had  selected  songs  less  generally  popular,  by 
Schumann  and  by  Brahms ;  but  she  sang  them 
admirably,  and,  on  being  re-called,  gave  Mo- 
zart's ''Veilchen." 

Goldmark's  8uite^  a  work  of  very  considera- 
ble merit,  was  well  played  by  Messrs  Griin  and 
Brull,  though  the  nypercritical  might  object 
that  the  pianist  sometimes  seemed  to  forget 
that  he  had  not  the  lending  part,  and  that  the 
amount  of  tone  to  be  got  out  of  a  piano  is  not 
necessarily  proportionate  to  the  strength  of  at- 
tack. M.  Krancsewics  led  Volkmann's  quartet 
admirably,  with  fine  tone,  right  good  reading, 
faultless  intonation.  Everything  was  most 
satisfactory,  and  thus  ended  a  most  enjoyable 
concert.  I  should  add,  by  the  way,  that  a  cer- 
tain Countess  Gatterburg  sang  some  Lieder  by 
Mozart,  as  countesses  generally  sing  (when 
their  husbands  are  not  calfed  Rossi),  and  won 
a  mcch  d^ektimey  such  as  countesses  generally 
win,  even  M'hen  they  sing  a  little  out  of  tune. 

With  the  chamber  concert  the  Festival  comes 
to  an  end.  so  far  as  regular  music  is  concerned. 
There  will  still  bo  ** social  gatherings'*  and 
friendly  beer  meetings,  in  the  principal  out-of- 
door  cafes  ;  also  two  performances  at  the  thea- 
tre, of  a  farce,  written,  I  believe,  in  the  Vien- 
nese dialect,  and  therefore  intelligible  to  very 
few  foreigners.  All  these  matters,  together 
with  the  proposed  Lirdertafd  (Choral  Union) 
performances  with  which  they  iilUTnate,  are 
carefully  set  forth  in  the  book,  specially  pre- 
pared for  the  guidance  of  visitors.  They  have, 
of  course,  no  other  than  local  interest:  and  the 
rain,  which  has  set  in  resolutely  and  wholly 


veiled  the  lovely  mountain  tiows,  will  perhaps 
cause  an  early  dispersion  of  the  not  very  num- 
erous musical  guests. 

It  is  proposed  to  repeat  the  Festival  next 
year.  And  I  can  safely  advise  lovers  of  good 
music  and  of  beautiful  scenery  to  attend. 

W.  S.  B. 


• » 


Bichard  Wagner's  Toilet  at  Home.— His 
Letters  to  a  Dressmaker.* 

(Pubiiahed  by  ths  Author  o/tke  «  WUtur  SpoMUrgHnge/") 

**  Wi«  glelcbt  er  dem  Welbe.'*— Ifottilre,  Act  I. 

Hunding;. 

(Oontlnued  from  Page  76.) 

Tlie  msster,  as  depicted  in  the  last  letter,  excited 
oar  admiralion  as  a  crreat  draaghtsmaa.  The  fol- 
lowing hMsters  will  affurd  as  aa  opportuDity  for  as- 
tonishment at  his  sense  of  color.  His  correspond' 
enee  displays  an  ever  inereasinjB:  wealth  or  tliat 
element.  We  find  mentioned  therein  all  colors,  from 
pale  pink  to  dark  green,  from  innocent  white  to 
glowinfc  crirasoo.  1  proposed  to  the  Wairnerit«8 
the  dosiji^nation  of  the  **  Dresi>inj;-i(owa  Raffael  *'  for 
the  com|K)8er ;  perhaps,  after  reading  the  f<)llowin<r 
additional  letters,  they  will  prefer  calling  him  the 
"  Dressing-gown  Tintoretto :  " — 

Dear  Miss  Bertha,~I  amsarprleed  at  not  hearinfr 
aenin  from  yon.  In  yonr  letter  of  tbe  Snd  February,  you 
refer.  It  Is  true,  to  my  last  letter  with  orden»  but  of  the 
ordera  tbemaelves  you  aay  not  a  word.  I  asked  you  to 
calcniate  exactly  how  much  money  I  should  have  to  send 
you  for  maktnff  a  pink  satin  housecoat,  qnllted  and  or- 
namented, which  I  described  at  length.  You  do  not  an- 
swer a  word.  Am  I  not  to  know  anything  either  about 
the  blue  vatin?  Have  you  received  the  twenty-five  tha- 
lers  subsequently  sent?  Yon  have  not  executed  cor- 
rectly my  order  as  to  the  roses;  I  wanted  some  better 
than  the  ordinary  kind  at  six  florins  the  ell ;  I  wrote  con> 
scquentiy  to  say  that  you  should  order  those  at  ten  flor- 
ins. But  they  are  precisely  tbe  sanut  flowers  as  the 
previous  ones.  How  is  this?  I  beg  you,  at  any  rate,  to 
see  altout  procuring  some  thirty  of  the  flnest  and  hand- 
somest roses.  As  soon  as  you  let  me  hear  from  you  con- 
cerning tbe  dressing  gown,  I  will  forward  the  requisite 
money.  Let  me,  therefore,  hear  soon.— 'Your  obedient 
servant, 

B.  Waovbb. 

^LueemSf  9ih  February,  1887. 


Dbab  Miss  Bbrtra.,— Everything  is  too  dear  for  me, 
and  I  have  not  at  present  much  superflnous  cash.  The 
ribbons,  also  (with  tbe  exception  of  the  pink),  are  ex- 
ceedingly poor  and  do  not  please  me.  We  will,  for  the 
present,  say  no  more  about  the  dr«MMMng«gown.  as  your 
claims  have  not  yet  been  settled,  and  I  have  still  some- 
thing to  send  you.  I  now  forward,  however,  seventy-five 
thalers;  take  from  them  the  ftfty-flve  florins,  which,  aa< 
cording  to  your  eailcnlation,  are  due  on  the  former  ae« 
counts;  pay,  also,  out  of  them,  for  the  new  roses,  and 
with  the  rest  get  me  some  of  the  blond,  ha^-^aUHK,  of 
which  I  enclose  a  pattern.  As  much  as  possible.  Wil( 
vou,  if  you  can,  send  me  some  specimens  of  pink  satin 
better  than  the  white  specimens  ?  The  color  of  number 
two  pleased  me  better,  only  the  material  was  stiff  and 
wavy.  Send,  moreover,  a  pattern  of  the  nice  gretn,  which 
yon  took  for  the  portfolio.  There  has  been  a  great  deal 
to  do  these  last  few  days  here  in  my  house*  and  I  could 
not  write  sooner.  My  best  thanks  to-day.~With  best 
greetiogs,  your  most  obedient, 

K.  Waoitbb.^ 

"iMoermt,  IMA  February,  IMT.  ^ 

These  two  letters  fill  us  with  a  eertaia  melan- 
choly. In  tbe  sixth  letter  we  see  the  composer  con- 
sumed with  a  yearning  for  the  quilted  pink  satin 
dressing-gown.  Despite  the  pressure  put  on  her, 
the  dressmaker  takes  no  notice  of  the  garment,  and 
"  hatte  nich  gesohrieben.  ob  er  gesund  geblieben,*' 
as  BUrger  says  In  Lenore.  Wagner  reproaches  her 
mildlv  for  her  silence,  bat  in  the  very  next  (tbe 
eighth)  letter,  wo  find  him  resignedly  renouncing 
the  realization  of  his  Ideal.  **  We  will  for  the  pres- 
ent,** he  exclaims  with  anguish,  "  say  no  more  about 
the  dressing-gown."  Let  us  profit  by  the  pause  oc- 
casioned by  the  dressmaker  s  silence,  to  look  through 
the  account  he  had  drawn  up  and  enclosed  in  one  of 
his  letters  :•— 
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io^XMe  bouquets,  rich. 


*  From  the  Berlin  Scho,  (translated  in  the  London 
JUuekal  World.) 


The  new  acconnt  comes  to  three  thonsand  and  ten 
florins  I  This  may  perhaps  strike  many  persons  as 
a  great  deal  for  the  bill  of  a  German  man  at  a  dress- 
maker's. But  it  is  oeitainly  not  too  mceh,  if  we 
remember  the  Inoomerable  ells  of  satin  required. 
We  learn  from  the  bill  that  even  the  oompoeer's  lit- 
tie  boots  are  satin,  so  that  the  harmony  of  his  ap 
pearanee  is  nndistnrbed  by  any  other  material.  Not 
only  can  these  Uttle  boots  boast  of  "  the  red,  blue, 
and  green  tone,"  as  David  slogs  in  Die  MeUUrnng" 
er  to  Herr  Walther,  *<  the  Master  of  Tones  and 
Tnnes,**  hut  alM  of  gray,  bine,  aad  green.  Our  at- 
tention is  then  attracted  by  a  lace  shirt  at  400  flo- 
rins. With  rose  satin  garments,  the  master,-  if  he 
would  be  consistent,  cannot  well  wear  any  other 
kind  of  shirt,  and  we  certainly  cannot,  tlierefore, 
apply  to  him  the  proTerb,  "  Aiissen  hni  and  innen 
pful."  We  were  snrprisc^d  only  at  the  composer's 
consnmption  of  rose  wreaths  and  bonquets,  for  In 
section  entitled  "  Sine  Gapitnlation"  of  his  LuMt^nel 
m  antiker  Marnier  {CaUeeied  Warke,  Vol.  IX.),  which 
I  can  most  warmly  recommend  to  all  admirers  of 
faHure  in  tbe  way  of  satire,  we  find  bonqnets  thns 
laughed  to  soorn  :— 

Okor :  Xr  spKht  I  Oambetta,  was  sishst  dn  Jelatr 

Gambeita  :  Hal  loh  sehe  Metal 

Ohor:  Ahl 

GoMbeMa  :  Oaika  mtt  Bouqaets  besKt ! 

Fimrin :  Das  vaobte  BaUet-Costtim.« 

This  jnslifies  as  In  now  exclaiming  with  Perrin, 
"  Das  reebte  Bhikt-Gostam,**  to  our  Aristophanes 
himself,  sinea  be,  too,  is  **all  sowed  with  bon- 
qnets :  "— 

Dbab  ICisa  Bsbtha,— Ton  will  reeeive  herswith— 

7to9  ihctetandjhe  kundrodjiarlne 

in  flonth  German  cnrreney,  whieh  at  present  stands 
somewhat  higher  than  the  Anstrian.  Ton  will  send  me 
the  money-cbanasr's  aocoont.  and  apply  the  sum  you  re- 
celTC  to  the  discharge  of  your  claims  upon  me.  It  will 
be  necessary  for  you  to  forward,  at  last,  for  my  inspec- 
tion, your  own  account  for  money  expended  by  yon  and 
work. 

With  regard  to  the  commission  X  sent  you  last  from 
Munich,  1  must  especially  iMg  you  to  ehooee  the  pink 
satin  ribbon  we  require  of  better  quality,  and.  If  poeai- 
ble,  not  of  so  red  a  tint,  but  of  the  bluish  shade  which 
you  know. 

I  should  alto  like  to  learn  the  price  of  the  pink  satin 
with  which  the  Baroness's  portfolio  Is  lined;  i  think  it 
is  tbe  quality  which  I  have  frequently  had  of  you  for 
three  florins  the  ell— on  the  last  occasion  In  Oeneva— I 
would  give  a  larger  order  at  three  or  three  and  a  half 
florins;  may  I»  there^re,  beg  some  patterns  and  tbe 
price. 

Do  not  be  too  industrious  1  Let  me  soon  hear  from 
you.  and  be  assured  o€  my  lasting  thankfulness.— Your 
obedient, 

R.  Waoxkb. 

—ZMeeme,  Wk  JforeA,  1S87. 

With  these  2,500  florins  Mr  dressing-gowns,  I  will 
contrast  a  little  sartorial  idyll  from  the  life  of  Schil- 
ler. In  the  diaries  kept  hv  the  latter  in  his  own 
hand  and  published  by  Mdme.  von  Gleichen-Russ- 
wurm,  we  And,  among  the  household  expenses  for 
the  year  1802,  the  modest  entry,  *'  My  clothes  .  .  . 
76  thalers."    The  reader  will  see  wbat  progress  In 

•Ohorue.  He*s  spying!  Oambetta,  what  seest  thon 
now? 

Oambetia.    Ha!  Mats  do  I  see. 

Ckorue.    Aht 

Oambetta,    All  sowed  with  bouquets: 

Perrin.    Tbe  proper  ballet-costume. 

The  English  language  has  no  equivalent  for  the  clerer 
^and  so  correct—rhyme  of  **  Mets  "  with  '*  Jetxt,"  in 
which  the  last  word  rhymes  with  the  flrst  alisoluiely  to 
a  '<  t,**  but.  In  other  resuects,  the  reader  is  assured  tliat 
this  exqalsite  pie>'e  of  nuinor  has  ntit  suffered  by  the 
translation.  Buch  wit  cannot  be  injured;  It  is  as  great 
in  a  foreign  idiom  as  in  the  original  Oeruan.'-'f  aANS- 

UkTOB. 
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toilet  roatters  oar    Immortals    hare    made    since 
then  1 

Dkab  Miss  Bbbtha,— T  return  my  best  thanks  for  the 
thlnni  which  arrived  to-cUy.  Ton  say  nothing  abnnt 
the  pink  dressinp-Kown.  Please  give  me  notloe  when 
yon  dispatch  it.  I  should  like  to  have  ordered  an  entire 
piece,  somn  100  elU,  of  the  larger  rose^atln  pattern 
which  I  herewith  return ;  only  the  teoBture  must  be  some- 
what tmooUker,  Just  as  it  U  in  the  ffrten  pattern ;  not  so 
much  body,  but  very  open,  as  being  more  lustrous  than 
the  large  pattern.  The  color,  however,  is  just  what  I 
want.   And  the  price  ? 

Meanwhile  you  eaa  send  the  remainder— twenty  ells— 
of  the  enclosed  pale  pink :  and.  If  It  is  cheap,  tlie  remain- 
der (thirty-eight  eils)  of  the  green. 

Of  the  Keofg^  ptnk  satin,  of  whldi  you  last  sent  me 
twelve  ells,  I  ootud  find  a  use  for  twelve  more- 

Enquire  at  the  ribbon-shop  of  fbe  'Silver  Wreath,'  In 
the  Stock-im-Bisen-Flatz,  whether  they  have  still  any  of 
the  very  broad,  stout,  pink  and  Mue  satin  rihbon,  which 
I  onse  saw  there;  it  was  for  scarves,  and  prooablvft 

rtrter  of  an  ell  broad.   If  there  is  any  to  be  had,  I 
uld  like  some.   Please  see  abvut  it. 

Some  very  good  narrow  lace  would  be  utef  nl  to  us ;  and, 
also,  some  orthe  half -broad  at  one  florin  or  one  and  a 
half  florins. 

In  short,  do  the  best  you  can  ior  hs ! 

Let  me  have,  also,  a  regularly  receipted  bill  of  the 
things.  I  suppose  that  at  present  you  are  not  inconve- 
nipnoed  with  what  you  lay  out.  are  vou?  At  anv  rate, 
there  shall  be  some  monev  ready  in  ease  It  is  needed.  I 
should,  however,  like  to  nave  a  little  time.  Yon  shall 
receive  y:>nr  remuneration;  I  hoged  myself  to  come 
again  soon  to  Vienna. 

Ah  I  be  kind  enough  to  go,  or  still  better,  send  some 
one,  to  Faber.  the  dentist.  Am  Graben:  get  a  very  large 
quantity  of  his  tooth-powder,  and  pay  lor  the  same  your- 
self. 

There!  That  is  enough  for  to  day  I  I  thftnk  you  ex- 
tremely, and  expect  soon  to  have  some  fine  things.— 
Best  greetings  from 

B.  Waovbb, 

— XncsriM,  aOM  March,  1807. 

In  this  letter  the  dressing-gown,  lined  with  eider- 
down, and  widch  we  thought  we  should  have  to 
moam  as  lost,  again  begins  to  flit  before  us.  Till 
the  eaeerly  desired  article  shall  arrive,  the  compo- 
ser endeavors  to  divert  his  mind  with  a  large  pat- 
tern of  pink  satin  (a  hnndred  ells),  a  little  pale  pink 
(twenty  ells),  grey  saUn  (thirty-eight  ells),  and  a 
tiny  little  piece  (twelve  ells)  of  stout-pink  satin. 
"In  short,  ao  the  best  you  can  for  us,"  he  cries, 
easing  with  confidence  into  the  future.  This  letter 
differs  strikingly  from  all  the  others  by  the  fact 
that  we  have  in  it  the  tooth-powder  motive  in  addi- 
tion to  the  satin  motive.  As  the  composer  "  never 
troubled  his  hc»ad  about  trifles,"  he  orders  "  a  very 
large  quantity  "  of  the  tooth-powder.  The  present- 
iment I  had  resardinz  this  powder  was  justified 
when  I  saw  the  latter, Its  color  is  pink ;  so  it  is  in 
harmony  with  the  color  of  the  dressing-gowns,  hose, 
and  little  boots : — 

Dbab  Miss  BniTHAr-I  thank  yon  for  the  dresslng- 

g[>wn,  which  has  turned  out  prettv  well  as  I  wished  it. 
erhaps  this  letter  will  arrive  in  time  for  some  articles  I 
forgot  to  order  on  the  last  occasion,  and  which  you  can 
despatch  with  the  next  parcel.  In  order  to  be  provided 
with  everything /)r<om«  Utile  Ume,  we  still  require  :— 

1.  0  more  pieces  of  the  best  pink  ribbon. 

2.  1  or  2  pieces  of  orange  ribbon  (same  as  the  last). 

5.  1  or  3  pieoes  of  good  Ught  yeUow  ribbon. 

4.  Some  more  nice  oovered  silk  blond— laoe-shirt— if 
possible,  12  ells,  of  the  eame  pattern, 

6.  Should  vou  happen  to  have  a  very  beautifnl  white 
satin,  I  wonld  take  12  ells.  Very  soft.  There  I  now  reck- 
on up  every  thing  carefully,  so  that  I  may  know  how 
much  I  am  in  your  debt.— Best  greetings  and  compli- 
ments from  yonia  obediently, 

&.  Wagbteb. 
(To  be  Continued.) 
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The  Hew  Prima  Soxuul 

iFivm'*Minfalr.'*) 

The  season  of  1877  lias  l>een  an  ttnlacl[y  one  for 
Hr.  Mapleson,  in  more  than  one  respect.  Hardly 
had  the  difficulty  of  finding  a  house  been  oTercome, 
when,  as  Edgar  Poe  has  it,  "disaster  on  disaster 
followed  fast,  and  followed  faster."  The  illness  of 
Mdlle.  Tiu^ens  excluded  snch  Works  as  Fidelio,  and 
Cherttbini*8  Medie  from  the  rSperloire-^not  to  men- 
tion a  number  of  Italian  operas,  which  kept  their 
places  on  the  stage,  chiefly  owing  to  the  magnifi- 
cent acting  and  singing  of  that  great  artist.  More- 
ever,  the  dSlnUatUtB  of  the  early  part  of  the  season 
proved  more  or  less  incompetent,  while  Mdlle.  Sella, 
the  most  prominent  exception  to  this  rule,  suc- 
cnmbed  to  the  eccentricities  of  our  temperature.  In 
other  cases  again,  Mr.  Mapleson  showed  unaccount- 
able neglect  of  the  talent  at  his  disposal.    Towaii^s 


the  middle  of  June  mmors  suddenly  gained  consist- 
ency of  the  rise  of  a  new  star  on  the  horison— K)f  a 
star,  it  was  confidently  predicted,  sufficiently  bril- 
liant to  retrieve  the  losses  of  the  campaign.  On  the 
2Srd  of  the  same  month  the  first  appearance  of 
Mdlle.  Ethelka  Gerster  took  place  in  Bellini's  Son- 
nambula,  and  immediately  a  marked  divergence  of 
opinion  with  regard  to  her  merits  became  observa- 
ble amongst  amateurs  and  in  the  press.  Some  crit- 
ics placed  her  on  the  top  of  the  Mount  of  Fame. 

She  was  the  rival,  and  more  than  the  rival,  of  Nils- 
son,  Albnni,  Patti — and,  as  if  even  this  were  not 
enon^h,  the  greet  shades  of  Sontng.  Grisi,  and  Jen- 
ny Lind  in  her  prime,  were  conjured  up  to  find  suf- 
ficiently comp1iment«ry  parallelisms  for  the  new 
favorite.  Enthusiasts  of  this  class  naturally  were 
dissatisfied  with  the  more  moderate  views  taken  by 
other  authorities. 

One  point,  as  far  as  we  are  aware,  has  been  over- 

loaW  hjr  both  n*rti4w:  the  factH^nuSelv.  timt. 
Mdlle.  Gerster,  whatever  she  may  T)e  «t  TnMB{(|; 

will  be  something  very  different  on  attaining  the 
full  development  of  her  power — and  of  her  faults 
we  feel  bound  to  add.  Want  of  Btas:e  experience 
may  be  observed  in  almost  every  gesture  and  move- 
mentw  She  has,  for  instance,  in  a  marked  manner, 
the  pecnliar  shake  or  nod  of  the  head,  sfler  the 
achievement  of  a  high  note,  so  characteristic  of  the 
novice,  slso  the  measured  wave  of  the  hand  during 
a  difBcult  passage,  which  betrays  rhythmical  uncer- 
tainty. A  tendency  towards  over-acting  her  parts 
is  another  blotting  sin  of  the  same  cates:ory.  In 
the  mad  scenes  in  Luci4i  and  /  Puritani — operatic 
heroines  the  reader  is  aware,  easily  get  rid  of  their 
senses — this  tendency,  especially  as  rep^ards  facial 
expression,  is  carried  to  an  absolutely  painful  de- 
gree, a  circumstance  all  the  more  to  be  deplored  as 
Mdlle.  Gerster  can,  when  she  chooses,  act  charm- 
ingly, vide  the  natural  grace  of  her  bearing  in  the 
scene  with  her  father  in  RigoUtto,  and  in  the  love 
duet  following  it.  Altogether  the  perfect  ease  with 
which  she  moves  on  the  stage,  and  her  always  ex- 
pressive, and  sometimes  truly  dramatic  action, 
promise  well  for  her  fbture  success.  As  yet,  how- 
ever, We  fear  she  is  unable  to  truly  realize  a  char- 
acter in  all  its  bearings.  But  even  for  this  defi- 
ciency there  are  attenuating  circumstances.  Few 
modern  operas  contain  anything  like  a  sustained 
dramatic  conception ;  and  even  where  this  is  the 
case,  the  prevailing  attention  paid  by  the  public  to 
vocal  achievements  naturally  leads  the  artist's  am- 
bition in  the  same  direction.  We  are,  indeed,  too 
apt  to  absolutely  identify  a  part  with  a  single  tune 
or  aria  pertaining  to  it.  We  hardly  ask  how  did  a 
singf^r  impersonate  Elvira  or  Gilda,  but  how  did 
she  sing  "  Qui  la  voce  "  or  "  Caro  nome  "  ?  and  more 
especially  certain  high  notes  occurring  in  th<;se 
pieces.  Of  these  high  notes  a  long  talo  might  be 
told.  We  could  name  a  tenor  who  for  years  has 
subsisted  on  a  certain  "ut  de  poi trine,**  and  who,  in 
consequence,  had  little  inducement  to  cultivate  the 
lower  and  more  natural  registers  of  his  voice.  He 
is  now  past  his  prime,  but  he  still  retains  the  high 
note — ^at  once  his  glory  and  his  bane.  Similar  ap- 
prehensions arise  with  regard  to  the  new  prima 
donna  when  we  notice  the  immoderate  raptures  elic- 
ited both  in  and  out  of  print  by  her  "  E  in  alt." 
Her  middle  notes  are  sonorous  and  full  of  charm ; 
but  she  is  evidently  too  much  intent  on  enlarging 
the  upward  compass  of  her  voice  to  rely  much  on 
their  natural  beaut}' — forgetful,  apparently,  of  the 
fact  that  an  elaborate  vocal  cadenza  with  tlie  inevi- 
table  shake  at  the  end  of  a  simple  tune,  may  "bring 
down  the  house,"  but  cannot  satisfy,  in  the  long 
run,  the  reonirements  of  a  more  refined  taste. 
Speaking  of  Mdlle.  Gerster's  hravttra  style,  we  may 
aad  that  here  also  she  evinces  natural  gifts  and  ar- 
tistic acquirements  of  no  mean  degree,  but,  as  yet, 
falls  far  ^hort  of  absolute  finish.  Her  scale  passag- 
es are  enounced  with  great  volubility,  but  she  finds 
it  diflicult  to  sing  them  in  perfect  time,  her  rhythm- 
ical phrasing  being  altogether  somewhat  defective. 

Here  our  remai  ks  must  end.  Their  chief  purpose 
has  been  to  protect  Mdlle.  Gerster  from  her  indis- 
criminatiug  friends;  and  we  have  thought  it  our 
duty,  while  acknowledging  her  good  qualities,  to 
point  out  such  defects  as  are,  in  our  opinion,  roost 
detrimental  to  her  future  prospects.  Many  of  these 
defects  are  not  peculiar  to  her  alone ;  they  are  the 
natural  outgrowth  of  a  perverse  system.  But  we 
should  feel  sorry  to  see  sacrificed  to  this  system 
gifts  which,  if  not  of  the  very  highest  order,  at  any 
rate  deserve,  and  will  richly  repay,  the  most  care- 
ful cultivation. 


BUndneM  and  Kuaia 

Mnsic  seems  the  natnral  solace  of  the  Mtnd,  and, 
so  far  as  the  pleasure  of  hearing  muMc  is  concerned, 
the  blind  are  at  least  on  an  equality  with  those 
who  see.  That,  however,  does  not  apply  to  highly- 
educated  musicians,  who  follow  with  interest  the 
progress  of  the  art  and  Imik  with  eagerness  for  new 
works.  The  blind  musician  cannot  mske  acquain- 
tance with  a  new  composition  unless  he  has  some- 
one to  play  it  to  him.  Of  a  full  score,  even  with 
practical  assistance,  he  could  gain  no  complete 
knowledge.  In  the  case,  then,  of  a  musician  who 
loves  to  observe  tendencies  and  developments,  or 
who  is  simply  desirous  from  ordinory  curiosity  to 
keep  himself  well  informed  as  to  what  new  music  is 
being  brought  out,  it  may  be  doubtful  whether  it  is 
not  a  greater  misfortune  to  bo  bliiid  than  to  be  deaf. 
Nothing  in  the  hist«>ry  ofmusic  is  sadder  than  the  ac- 
count given  by  Beethoven's  biographers  of  the  fir^t 
performance  of  the  Ninth  Symphony.  Beethoven 
stood  by  the  side  of  the  conductor,  but  heard  neither 
his  own  sublime  music  nor  the  enthusiastic  applause 

ought  to  bow,  he  turned  for  a  moment  towards  the 
audience,  who  all  at  once  became  painfully  im- 
pressed by  the  fact,  now  brought  strikingly  before 
them,  that  the  creator  of  the  work  they  had  found 
so  beautiful  knew  it  only  from  having  imagined  it, 
and  that  aa  real  music,  audible  and  appreciable  to 
the  bodily  ear,  it  had  no  existence  for  him.  There 
is  this  compensation,  however,  for  the  deaf  compo- 
ser: that  he  can  read  and  write  music  as  though  ho 
had  not  lost  the  faculty  of  hearing.  No  sound  can 
reach  him ;  but  he  hears  with  his  eyes.  Uis  mind  s 
ear  may  be  constantly  exercised,  whereas  blind  mu- 
sicians, whatever  pleasure  they  mn}^  derive  from 
listening  to  music,  cannot  of  themselves  obtain 
from  the  engpraved  music-paper  a  single  idea. 

It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  the  num- 
ber of  musicians  of  the  highest  cultivation  who  in 
later  life  became  totally  deaf  cannot  be  very  numer- 
ous ;  while  to  persons  born  deaf  music  must  always 
remain  something  incx)nceivable.  The  position  of 
Beethoven  deaf  may  have  been  less  intolerable  than 
that  of  Handel  blind.  But  the  generality  of  deaf 
men  cannot  read  music,  whereas  the  generality  of 
bliud  men  can  find  great  enjoyment  in  listening  to 
musical  performances.  It  is  remark«ib1e,  too,  how 
many  of  the  blind  possess  musical  faculties ;  so 
much  so  that,  besides  being  what  we  have  already 
called  it,  the  *'  natural  solace  of  the  blind,"  mudic 
would  also  seem  to  afford  them  the  fittest  occupa- 
tion and  the  surest  means  of  gaining  a  livelihood. 
Basket-making  and  such  humble  industrial  pursuits 
as  blind  people  are  often  employed  in  yield  but  lit- 
tle profit!  Thus  it  is  impossible  to  make  an  ordi- 
nary blind  asylum  self-supporting  through  the  labor 
of  its  inmates ;  and  the  great  majority  of  blind  peo- 
ple who  have  no  means  of  their  own  are  maintained 
either  through  the  parish  rat-es  or  by  private  chari- 
ty. It  occurred,  however,  to  Mr.  F.  J.  Campbell — 
who,  if  he  did  not  originate  the  idea,  was  at  least 
the  first  to  introduce  it  and  apply  it  in  England — 
that  blind  children,  if  possessed  of  those  musical  ap- 
titudes which  belong  to  so  many  of  them,  might  ea- 
sily be  enabled  not  only  to  keep  themselves,  but  to 
gam  very  respectable  incomes  either  as  public  per- 
formers, as  teachers  of  music,  or,  in  case  of  the 
higher  positions  being  missed,  as  pianoforte  tuners. 
Mr.  Campbell  has  himself  been  olind  since  early 
childhood,  which  has  not  prevented  him  from  mik- 
ing a  thorough  study  of  music,  so  that  besides  be- 
ing an  admirable  pianist — as  those  who  heard  him 
at  a  recent  Crystal  Palace  concert  must  be  aware — 
he  has  also  a  full  knowledge  of  the  theory  of  his 
art  Having  cultivated  music  systematically  under 
the  best  professors  at  Leipslc  and  elsewhere,  and 
possessing  a  remarkable  talent  for  organization,  Mr. 
Campbell  is,  of  course,  the  director  of  that  music 
school  for  the  blind  which  he  has  succeeded  in  es- 
tablishing on  the  heights  of  Upper  Norwood.  A 
performance  given  hero  a  few  days  ago,  in  which  a 
certain  number  of  the  pupils  took  part,  would  alone 
have  sufiiced  to  show  that  the  institution  must  be 
producing  good  results.  The  invitations  to  this 
very  interesting  concert  had  been  issued  by  the 
Duke  of  Westminster,  one  of  the  patrons  of  the 
academy;  and  among  the  most  distinguished  of 
the  visitors  were  the  Princess  Louise  and  the  Mar- 
quis of  Lome.  The  concert,  in  a  purely  artistic 
point  of  view,  was  excellent.  The  programme  in- 
cluded all  kinds  of  music,  vocal  and  instrumental, 
by  composers  of  ail  periods,  from  Bach  to  Gounod. 
Thus  solo  singers,  a  choir,  and  several  pianists  were 
heard  ;  and  the  execution,  always  satisfactory,  was 
sometimes  admirable,    The  students  of  the  piauo 
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are  remRrtably  well  tan&^ht  by  Mr.  Hartviwgon, 
who,  besides  giving  practical  instructioD  in  the  or- 
dinary mnnner,  analyzes  the  most  celebrated  piano- 
forte works  for  the  benefit  of  his  papils,  and  makes 
them  acquainted  not  only  with  the  compositions  but 
also  with  the  Jives  and  aims  of  the  great  roasters. 
Most  of  them  will  only  be  able  to  gain  their  liviner 
as  pianoforte  toners,  some  few  may  find  employ- 
ment as  teachers,  bnt  all  are  t-anght  as  carefully  and 
as  thoroughly  as  thongh  they  were  in  training  for 
a  composer's  career ;  and  all  will  at  least  learn  to 
play  the  piano  with  more  than  ordinary  intelligence 
and  skill.  Thns,  apart  from  the  question  of  gain, 
students  at  this  musical  training  school  for  the  blind 
are  provided  with  an  indestructible  means  of  in- 
creasing their  own  happiness  and  the  happiness  of 
those  around  them.  Although  the  school  has  been 
established  only  a  few  years,  it  has  already  turned 
out  a  certain  number  of  pupils  who  are  prospering 
as  pianoforte  tuners,  and  who.  beginning  at  £1  and 
£1  6s.  a  week,  found  themselves  a  year  after  they 
had  Iffl  the  school  earning  from  £2  to  £2  10s. 
The  school  charge  far  ^"jtiop  of  all  kindajMidbpard 


W  the  matter,  the  establishment  does  some 
good  by  turning,  at  a  comparatively  small  cost, 
those  who  would  otherwise  be  useless  and  burden- 
some memlers  of  society  into  valuable  workers. 
The  blind  have,  indeed,  far  more  need  of  education 
than  those  whom  the  blind  call  "sighted  persons." 
A  man  with  his  eyes  may  pick  up  a  good  deal  of 
useful  information  ;  bnt  for  the  untaught  blind  there 
is  no  hope,  and  persons  of  this  class  who  are 
without  private  means  must  be  supported  by  chari- 
ty or  starye. 

The  indigent  blind  are,  by  the  wav,  specially 
cared  for  by  an  institution  which  aims  at  relieving 
their  wants,  spiritual  as  well  as  temporal,  and  at 
erabling  them  to  support  themselves.  The  Indigent 
Blind  Visiling  Society  provides  its  dependants  with 
readers,  teachers,  and  guides,  also  with  instruction 
in  arts  and  trades  suitable  to  the  blind,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  mnsie,  which,  for  any  useful  purpose  to 
be  attained,  mast  be  taught  thorouarhly  and  to  those 
only  who  have  special  aptitudes  for  it.  One  fortu- 
nate idea  coneeived  and  dnly  carried  out  by  the 
committee  of  the  Indigent  Blind  Visiting  Society  is 
that  of  taking  a  certain  number  of  poor  blind  child- 
ren periodically  from  London  into  the  country. 
Fresh  air,  the  bcent  of  flowers,  the  singing  of  birds 
— the  numberless  odors  and  sounds  peculiar  to  the 
country—mast  be  enjoyed  by  the  blind  even  more 
vividly  than  by  those  who  see.  Most  of  the  blind 
attending  the  classes,  says  the  last  annual  report  of 
this  excellent  society,  "  were  enabled  by  the  kind- 
ness of  various  friends  to  have  a  day  in  the  conn- 
try.  Two  bundn^d  snd  sixty  were 'invited  on  two 
days  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  Armitage.  of  Soiithgate, 
forty-eight  were  recei\ed  by  Mr.  Powys  Keck,  of 
Kingston  ;  while  the  remainder  wont  on  two  excur- 
Bions — one  to  Hampstead,  the  other  to  Epping  For- 
est, for  the  last  of  which  excursions  they  were 
mainly  indebted  to  the  Rev.  William  CuflF." 

The  children  of  the  Music  School  for  the  Blind 
have  no  need   to  be   taken   into  the  country ;  for 
there  is  no  part  of  England  more  beautiful  or  more 
healthy  than  that  in  which  their  school  is  situated. 
One  might  fancy  they  were  awnre  of  this  fact  from 
their  evident  enjoyment  in  walking  about  the  gar 
dens;  and  the  able  director  who  walks,  talks,  and 
writes  his  letters  fby  the  aid  of  a  type  writing  ma 
chine)  as  thongh  he  had  the  full  use  of  his  eyes,  is 
convinced  from  his  own  sensations  that  they  can 
appreciate  the  charm   of  the  landscape.      In  any 
case  the  grounds,  even  to  the  smallest  flower-beds, 
were  laid  out  under  the  director's  orders;  and  he 
declares  that  he  should  be  much  annoyed  if  he  ftiund 
(for  example)  that  geraniums  had  been  placed  where 
he  had  ordered  that  roses  should  be  planted.     Mr. 
Campbell,  it  may  be  added,  is  familiar  with  the  con' 
tents  of  the  principal  picture-galleries  in  Europe, 
and  standing  in  presence  of  a  work  of  art  feels  its 
inflnence  as  any  man  of  imagination  standing  on 
the  scene  of  famous  exploits  will  realize  to  himself 
the  circumstances  under  which  the  exploits  were 
performed.     As  regards  literature,  one  would  ex- 
pect  a  blind  man  to  excel  in  abstract  speculation  or 
in  lyric  iwetry  rather  than  in  the  description  of  ex 
ternal  objects;  but  Mr.  Campbell,  who  possesses 
much  literary  talent,  considers  descriptive  writing 
his  particular  forte.     He  has  a  very  p(x>r  opinion  of 
our  great  public  buildings,  oi|(l  declares  that  if  he 
had  to  begin  life  again  he  would  adopt  the  profes- 
sion,  not  of  a  musician,  but  of  an  architect.     His 
school  of  blind  musicians  will  certainly  prosper : 
and  it  is  probably  the  best  blind  school  thnt  exUis, 
even  for  those  who  possess  no  great  musical  talent. 


A  certain  amount  of  musical  capacity  is,  of  course, 
an  indispensable  qualification  for  admission  to  the 
establishment  at  Upper  Norwood.  But,  once  ad- 
mitted for  a  permanence,  the  pupil  is  by  no  means 
instructed  in  music  alone.  The  children  take  de- 
light in  arithmetic  and — what  is  more  surprising — 
in  geography.  Geography,  however,  is  here  taught 
by  means  of  globes  with  raised  surfaces ;  and  the 
sense  of  touch  is  called  into  activity  as  the  child 
passes  rapidly  from  one  country  to  another,  paus- 
ing only  to  say  for  what  products  the  land  he  is 
visiting  with  his  fingers  are  remarkable.  One  pret- 
ty golden-haired  little  girl,  with  a  blue  sash  tied 
across  her  eyes — (her  mother  had  begged  that  they 
might  in  this  becoming  fashion  be  always  kept  con- 
cealed)— flew  across  the  globe  from  point  to  point, 
in  bird-like  style,  without  once  hesitating  or  mak- 
ing a  mistake.  Geography  seemed  to  be  studied  in 
a  reasonable  and  connected  manner,  as  travellers 
study  it  in  sketching  out  the  plan  of  a  journey.  The 
child  who  ought  to  have  had  blue  eyes  went  in  the 
most  business-like  fashion  from  London  to  Calcutta 

ffrV{.nnYjQr.fi«laij«  W^  ""  "■  fcr*>/  "-'■^■■■'^■/■fra^ 
ana  rrom  raris  to  JMew  York  vid  Havre,  with  an 

alternate  route  by  way  of  London   and  Liverpool. 
In  the  arithmetical  examinations  very  complicated 
questions  were  quickly  answered.     Each  child  was 
addressed  separately ;  but  when  there  wan  any  de- 
lay in  replying,  those  who  were  ready  with  a  solu- 
tion held  up  a  hand  in  token  thereof.     Any,  even 
the  slightest,  mi.9take  was  at  once  signalized  in  the 
same  manner.     It  could  be  seen  that  the  children 
I  concentrated  all  their  attention  on  the  questions 
placed  before  them.     It  was  evident,  too,  that  they 
were  taught  in  such  a  manner  as  to  koep  them  con- 
stantly interested  in  their  work.     Children,  under 
ordinary  circumst^inces,  are  not  taught.     They  have 
lessons  given  to  them  which  they  are  t^ld  to  learn. 
This  method,  so  simple  for  the  so-called  teacher, 
would  not  be  applicable  in  the  case  of  blind  child- 
ren.    Of  course  books  with  embossed  characters  are 
used ;  but  the  teaching  is  chiefly  oral,  and  every 
subject  is  abundantly  explained.     This  was  particu- 
larly noticeable  in  the  mupic  classes.     Many  imag- 
ine that  the  blind  learn  music  "by  ear."    So  the 
unedueated  blind  may.     But  the  blind  who  study 
music  at  Upper  Norwood  learn,  like  other  students, 
to  play  from  notes  which,  by  a  very  ingenious  and 
very  simple  system  are  dictate  to  them.     When, 
however,  they  have  once  learned  a  piece,  they  play 
it  bv  heart;  and  in  point  of  memory  many  of  them 
might  challenge  Rubinstein  himself.     The  charac- 
ters in  relief  from  which  the  blind  may  read  snch 
books  as  have  been  reproduced  in  this  style  are 
well  known.     Various  contrivances  have  been  in- 
troduced for  enabli»*g  them  to  write ;  and  of  these 
the  most  suitable  and  the  most  perfect  by  far  is  the 
"  type-writer  "  already  spoken  of. 

A  complete  course  of  training  for  modern  piano- 
forte playing  onjrht  certainly  to  include  gymnastics. 
That  form  of  "higher  development,**  however, 
which  consists  in  lifting  the  hands  high  above  the 
key  board — sometimes  even  above  the  pianist's  own 
hend--and  bringing  them  down  with  a  crash  on  the 
keys,  is  not  suitable  to  blind  performers,  who  culti- 
vate a  much  quieter  style  of  execution  ;  and  the 
crymnasium  in  the  gardens  of  the  Music  School  has 
been  established  with  a  view  to  the  general  health 
of  the  pupils.  It  is  curious,  and  at  first  somewhat 
alarming,  to  see  these  blind  athletes  swinging, 
vaultinir,  climbing  poles,  and  coming  down  head 
first,  balancing  themselves  on  high  bars,  and  so  on. 
But  the  exercise  strengthens  them,  and  gives  them 
confidence,  and  no  accidents  take  place.  Some- 
times a  blind  gymnast  going  down  a  pole  meets 
another  blind  gymnast  going  up.  No  harm  comes 
of  such  an  encounter,  but  only  a  little  amasement 
and  a  discussion  as  to  which  shall  give  way. 

The  School  of  Music  for  the  Blind  is  open  once  a 
week  to  visitors.  It  is  well  worth  seeing,  and, 
better  stiil,  worth  supporting. — Pail  Afall  Gazette. 
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Dr.  Hans  vvn  Biilow  is  reported  to  have  said ; 
*'  If  I  stop  practice  for  one  day,  I  notice  it  in  my 
playing;  if  1  stop  two  days,  my  friends  notice  it; 
if  I  stop  three  days,  the  public  notices  it." 

Whether  this  great  master  of  the  piano-forle  ever 
said  this  or  not,  the  principle  embodied  in  the  state- 
ment is  undeniably  true,  and  its  truth  can  be  attest- 
ed by  the  experience  of  every  piunt&t. 


The  virtuoso,  however  great  h\&  natoml  gfft^^ 
must  become  and  remain  snch  by  dint  a(  Unremit- 
ting daily  practice ;  and  what  is  trae  of  the  virtuo- 
so is  true,  in  his  degree,  of  every  pianist.    Whoever 
plays  anything  well  must  first  have  so  worked  it 
into  his  brain  and  fingers  by  oumerons  correct  rep- 
etitions that  its  execution  bocoroea  an  automatic 
process,  or  rather  a  spontaneous  reflex,   00  that 
whatever  suggests  the  piece  at  once  sets  in  motion 
the  process  of  artistic  performance,  which  then  goes 
on  with  as  much  freedom  and  spontaneity  as  the 
warbling  of  a  bird.     Without  such  ■  freedom,  so  ob- 
tained, no  really  artistic  performance  is  possible. 
Appreciation  is  not  enough ;    enthusiasm  is   not 
enough ;  not  even  the  highest  artistic  gifts  will  suf- 
fice.   If  there  have  been  **  mute,  inglorious  Mil- 
tons,**  there  have  also  been  those  whose  real  artistic 
gifts  have  found  na  outlet  because  they  failed  to  be- 
conio  iiJB9i«is  of  any  means  of  artistic  expression. 
As  well  might  a  tongue-tied  roan  expect  to  become 
an  orator,  as  a  man  whose  occupations  allow  him 
no  time  or  strength  for  piano  practice  expect  to  be- 
come a  virtuoso.     And  if  one  does  not  aim  at  virtu- 
osity, but  only  at  becoming  a  good  pianist,  it  must 
be  said  that  b\\  ffood  plntfint;  is  of  the  nature  of  virt- 
uosity;  that  however  limited  a  pianist's  repertoire 
may  be,  what  he  does  play  must  be  below  the  level 
of  his  technical  and  artistic  attainments  if  he  is  to 
play  it  veil,  and  that  high  attainments,  even  to  the 
extreme  of  virtuoeity,  tell  nowhere  with  more  ef- 
fect than  in  fine  compositions  of  a  pimple  and  easy 
character.     An  artist  like  Annette  Essipoff.  or  Julia 
Riv6  will  play  a  Chopin  waltx  or  mazurka  in  a  way 
that  would  prove  her  virtuosity  if  she  never  played 
anything  of  greater  difficulty.     One  cannot  play  too 
well,  however  simple  the  composition. 

I  suppose  there  is  no  earnest,  thoughtful  piano 
teacher  who  does  not  daily  realize,  in  sad  experi- 
ence, the  force  of  the  principles  stated  above.  I 
say  "  earnest  **  and  "  thoughtful,"  because,  unfortu- 
nately, there  seem  to  be  som^  pianists  and  piano 
teachers  in  whom  vanity  and  conceit  take  the  place 
of  earnestness  and  thoughtfnlness,  and  who  cannot 
get  themselves  disabnsed  of  the  notion  that  they 
are  virtuosos  even  by  the  most  humiliating  experi- 
ences, which  only  excite  their  envy  and  jealousy  of 
more  favored  artists  and  more  generous  critics  than 
themselves.  But  the  real  teacher  has  the  artist 
spirit.  He  recognizes  the  fact  that  the  art  he  is 
called  to  serve  embodies  some  of  the  noblest  con- 
ceptions of  the  human  mind,  works  to  the  study  of 
which  he  may  worthily  devote  his  best  powers ; 
and  he  believes  with  all  his  heart  that  whenever  he 
can  succeed  in  bringing  his  pnpils  into  such  rela- 
tions to  the  master-pieces  of  mnsical  composition 
that  they  really  appreciate  them,  in  form  and  spir- 
it, are  inspired  with  love  and  enthusiasm  for  them, 
and  have  learned  from  their  own  experience  to 
place  the  same  elevated  e-stimate  u|Yon  them  which 
he  himself  does,  he  has  done  a  noble  and  a  sacred 
work,  one  which  he  would  not  exchange  for  any 
other  whatsoever. 

Bnt  one  of  the  most  important,  if  not  indeed 
wholly  indispensable  means  of  accomplishing  this 
work  is  the  giving  his  pupils  opportunity  to  hear 
the  best  compositions',  and  eepeeinTfy  those  which 
they  study,  played  in  a  way  which  shall  realize 
their  author's  conception.  In  the  case  of  a  teacher 
in  a  small  town,  isolated  from  the  musical  opprjrtu- 
nitios  of  a  large  city,  he  himself  ia  often  the  only 
available  resource  for  this  purpose.  Even  in  a  city, 
virtuosos  are  only  rarely  to  be  beard,  and  if  they 
were  to  be  heard  oftener,  the  needs  of  a  pupil  re- 
quire still  more  frequent  opportunities  of  hearing. 
The  teacher,  therefore,  feels  tbe  necessity  of  being 
able  to  play  for  bis  pupils  the  compositions le  gives 
them  to  study,  as  an  indispensable  means  of  ena- 
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bllng  them  to  realise  the  ooropoeer*8  idea.  Then, 
too,  he  is  frequently  called  upon  to  play  in  public, 
and  desires-  to  do  so.  Apart  from  any  desire  to 
shine,  assisting  the  public  to  a  comprehension  of 
gooi  music  is  a  part  of  bis  woric  as  an  educator, 
and  he  would  be  glad  to  make  his  own  performan- 
ces  available  in  this  direction  also.  But'  it  is  not 
too  much  to  say  that  every  professional  piano  teach* 
er,  whatever  may  have  been  his  attainments  as  a 
pianist  before  he  bogan  teaching,  however  great  his 
ability,  and  however  conscientiously  he  has  labored 
to  improve  bis  talenta,  6nds  himself  crippled  and 
hampered  in  every  attempt  to  give  adequate  ren- 
derings of  great  compositions,  as  models  for  his  pu- 
pils or  for  the  edification  of  a  music-loving  public. 
It  is  inevitable  thst  it  should  be  so  Piano-teach- 
ing, though  prices  seem  high  to  patrons,  can  only 
be  made  to  yield  such  an  income  .os  will  support 
and  educate  a  family  and  supply  such  a  library  and 
such  opportunities  for  hearing  good  music  as  are 
absolutely  indispensable  to  a  progressive  musicisn 
by  constant,  unremitting  labor.  Teachers  find  al- 
most the  whole  of  their  available  strength  taken  up 
in  the  actual  work  of  teaching,  so  that  only  a  frac 
tion  remains  for  practice,  for  study,  for  reading,  for 
general  intellectual  improvement.  By  concentrat- 
ing his  desultory  practice  on  a  few  things,  one  may 
become  able  to  play  them  somewhat  satisfactorily, 
but  there  is  a  va.st  difference  between  the  perform- 
ance of  even  simple  things  by  such  a  player,  and 
the  playing  of  them  by  one  who  continually  de- 
votes  all  his  time  and  strength  to  playing.  Other 
things  being  equal,  the  immense  practice  and  expe- 
rience of  a  virtuoso  tell  on  everything  he  does,  and 
renders  all  liis  work  superior  to  that  of  the  man 
who  can  only  do  a  little  by  reason  of  his  limita- 
tions. How  great  these  limitations  are  we  learn 
from  the  well  known  anecdote  of  Cremy,  who  was 
oblicred  to  decline  Beethoven's  request  to  play  his 
E-fiat  major  concerto  in  public,  on  the  ground  that 
his  constant  teaching  had  unfitted  him  *for  its  per- 
formance. Gzerny  was  one  of  the  first  pianists  of 
his  day,  but  he  had  been  earning  his  living  by 
teaching  twelve  hours  a  day ;  and  under  such  eir- 
cumstanoes  playing  was  impossible. 

For  concert  performance,  therefore,  and  for  real- 
ly adequate  interpretations  of  master- works  we 
must  look  outside  the  ranks  of  professional  teachers. 
I  would  not  underrate  their  service  to  pupils  and 
the  public,  even  in  public  performance.  I  appreci- 
ate the  &ct  that  culture  in  music  is  not  obtained 
solely  from  our  occasional  hearings  of  virtuoso  per- 
formances ;  and  I  know  that  by  far  the  greater  part 
of  our  progress  is  due  to  the  interest  inspired  by 
the  counselo,  instruction  and  playing  of  teachers  all 
over  the  country,  and  that  without  these  the  virtu- 
osos would  have  had  but  a  limited  measure  d  suc- 
cess ;  but  the  fact  remains  that  the  performance  of 
teachers  is  necessarily  more  or  less  inadequate,  and 
that  allowance  always  has  to  be  made  for  it,  while 
it  is  equally  true  that  performances  for  which  we 
need  make  no  allowance,  and  which  we  can  meas- 
ure by  the  very  highest  standard,  are  extremely  de- 
sirable in  the  interest  of  musical  progress.  The 
best  results  are  accomplished  where  pupils  who 
have  been  thoroughly  trained  in  good' compositions 
by  a  conscientions  teacher,  having  obtained  all  the 
ideas  he  is  able  to  give  them  by  precept  and  exam- 
ple, have  opportunity  to  hear  the  same  composi- 
tions interpreted  by  a  master,  see  them  put  in  new 
lights,  see  models  of  technique  and  of  artistic  finish, 
and  get  the  stimulus  which  comes  of  really  artistic 
performance. 

What  piano  teachers  really  need  then,  to  supple- 
ment their  work,  to  increase  the  ititerest  of  their 
pupils  and  create  musical  enthusiasm,  is  the  frequent 
presence  in  their  own  fields  of  labor  of  artists  whose  I 


profession  Is  playing,  and  who  devote  themselves 
solely  to  the  interpretation  of  the  best  music.  Such 
artists,  making  periodical  visits  to  the  smaller 
towns,  could  acooniplish  a  work  of  which  we  have 
as  yet  but  a  faint  conception.  They  could  not  only 
assist  the  earnest  teachers  whose  aims  are  high,  but 
they  would  be  a  constant  rebuke  to  the  ignorant 
and  incompetent,  and  would  be  a  powerful  influ- 
ence in  so  elevating  the  standard  of  piano  teaching 
that  inferior  teachers  would  find  themselves  more 
and  more  at  a  disadvantage. 

Unfortunately,  the  number  of  artists  of  the  high- 
est rank  now  available  in  America  for  such  service 
as  I  have  indicated  above  is  very  limited.  I  may 
•ay  indeed  that  I  really  know  of  but  one,  Mme. 
Jnlia  Riv6-Kipg.  If  there  are  others,  I  have  not 
had  the  good  fortune  to  hear  them,  and  the  West, 
at  least,  knows  nothing  of  them.  There  is  reason 
to  fear,  too,  that  the  East  is  less  favored  in  this  re- 
gard than  could  be  wished.  It  is  within  my  knowl- 
edge that  Mr.  Theodore  Thomas  said  only  last 
week,  when  Mme.  Rive  played  with  his  orchestra  in 
Chicago,  that  there  was  no  pianist  in  America  who 
could  compare  with  her  for  a  moment.  However 
that  may  be,  it  is  certain  that  her  technical  attain- 
ments are  above  the  most  difficult  tasks,  so  that 
she  plays  such  things  as  Liszt's  E-flat  Concerto  with 
the  most  perfect  ease,  and  without  fatigue,  while  her 
appreciation  of  the  very  greatest  authors  is  such 
that  Mr.  Thomas  remarked  of  her  playing  of  Beet- 
hoven's C-minor  Concerto,  that  any  man  who  could 
think  of  her  technique  while  she  was  playing  had 
no  music  in  him.  I  know  too  that  when  she  was 
called  upon  to  play  with  the  orchestra,  four  days  be- 
fore the  first  concert,  she  gave  Mr.  Thomas  a  list  of 
twenty-one  concerted  pieces  from  which  to  make 
his  selection.  Can  any  Eastern  pianist  show  a  sim- 
ilar repertoire  f  It  is  extremely  fortunate  for  Wes- 
tern music-teachers  and  music-lovers  that  an  artist 
like  Mdme.  Riv6  is  available  not  only  in  Chicago, 
where  she  resides,  and  in  the  larger  cities,  but  in 
the  smaller  towns  as  well.  She  has  played  the 
highest  order  of  music  in  towns  of  only  8000  inhab- 
iiants,  has  been  received  most  enthusiastically  by 
her  audiences,  and  has  given  a  stimulus  to  musical 
interest  and  an  impetus  to  musical  progress  such  as 
I,  at  least,  have  not  witnessed  from  the  playing  of 
anybody  else.  But  Mme.  Riv6  is  only  one,  and 
America  is  large.  We  need  not  only  teachers,  of 
whom  the  number  is  already  legion,  but  profession- 
al pianists,  numbers  of  them,  and  I  believe  that 
thoroughly  competent  ones  would  be  Well  support- 
ed. Who  will  supply  the  lackf  Are  there  not 
men  and  women  in  New  York  and  Boston  who  are, 
or  might  be  virtuosos  f  Why  must  men  like  Wil- 
liam Mason,  for  instance,  devote  themselves  to 
teaching?  Is  the  East  behind  the  West  in  its  pat- 
ronage of  artists  f  Shall  we  not  soon  see  a  division 
of  labor  in  the  musical  field  between  teachers  and 
pianists,  each  class  supporting  and  supplementing 
the  other,  and  working  in  harmony  for  the  same 
results  ?    I  hope  so. 

— JanewilU,  Wit.,  Aug^  Y,  1877. 

P.8.— I  think  I  ought  to  hare  mentlonedy  in  my  re- 
marks about  Mme.  Biv^KIng,  that  my  authority  for 
my  statement  of  Mr.  Thomas's  high  opinion  of  her  was 
Mr.  IMetrich,  Thomas's  assistant  oondnctor.  I  had  this 
from  Dietrich's  own  lips,  and  Mr.  D.  said  that  he  him- 
self, and  the  whole  orchestra,  ai;reed  in  Mr.  T.*s  esti- 
mate. J.  C.  F. 

M«M 

Jnstioe  at  Latt 

(From  the  London  Musical  Sta^idard.) 

For  some  time  past,  our  attention  has  been  turned 
to  the  vigorous  debates  which  have  been  taking 
place  in  the  convocation  of  the  University  of  Lon- 
don on  the  well-worn  question  of  granting  to  women 
the  same  facilities  which  have  been  open  to  the  male 
sex,  and  have  been  uniusUy  monopolized  by  them, 
from^time  immemorial.  For  years  past  the  Mtai- 
cal  Standard  has  strongly  protested  against  the  con- 


tinuance of  a  system  which  shows  its  weakness 
more  and  more  plainly  as  this  nineteenth  century 
gathers  years.  The  high  intellectual  resources  and 
mental  capabilities  of  women  have  over  and  over 
again  been  proved,  not  only  in  the  paths  of  litera- 
ture and  science,  but  also  in  the  domain  of  music. 
The  nnmes  of  Agnes  Zimmermann.  Natalia  Macfar- 
ren,  Madame  Sainton- Dolby,  and  others  that  we 
might  mention,  are  sufficient  in  themselves  to  qoash 
the  old  and  much  favored  notion,  that  women  are 
intellectually  inferior  to  men.  At  last,  we  are  in- 
formed, the  London  University  Convocation  has  re- 
corded its  vote  in  favor  of  rendering  all  degrees 
available  to  women.  At  what  date  this  resolution 
will  be  actually  carried  into  effect  is  not  yet  an- 
nounced ;  in  the  meantime,  it  is  highly  satisfactory 
to  know  that  the  step  has  been  taken. 

Had  not  the  University  already  decided  to  add 
Music  to  the  list  of  its  mculties,  the  resolution  in 
favor  of  granting  degrees  to  women  would  not  have 
concerned  our  readers  so  nearly.  We  have  now, 
however,  to  realize  the  fact  that  female  musicians 
will  soon  have  an  equal  chance  with  our  own  sex  of 
winning  a  University  degree  in  Music.  No  right 
minded  man  will  grudge  them  this  new  privilege ; 
and  we  cannot  see  in  what  way  the  dignity  of  the 
degree,  or  of  the  profession,  will  be  impaired.  The 
three  older  Universities  will  doubtless  continue  to 
close  their  grates  against  the  approach  of  the  gentler 
sex  for  some  years  to  come ;  until,  in  fact,  the  young- 
er University  shall  have  nursed  the  new-made  law 
into  a  custom,  which  shall  be  too  strong  even  for 
the  stubborn  resistance  of  the  powers  that  be  at  Ox- 
ford and  Cambridge.  When  these  have  yielded — as 
they  must,  sooner  or  later — the  profesaional  world 
will  be  only  too  ready  to  regard  with  favor  a  move- 
ment which  at  present  excites — we  will  not  say 
jealousy,  but  uneasiness. 

Stranger  than  all,  close  upon  the  heels  of  the  de- 
cision of  the  London  University,  comes  a  kindred 
announcement,  which  will  l>e  fuund  in  another  col- 
umn, under  the  head  of  Academical  Intelligenoe.  A 
more  sweeping  revolution  has  never  taken  place  in 
the  history  of  any  socitity  of  learning,  than  that 
which  is  exemplified  in  the  announcement  made  to- 
day, on  the  part  of  Trinity  College,  London.  Many 
of  our  readers  will  remember  that  some  two  or  three 
years  ago,  when  the  College  was  less  powerful,  and 
consequently  more  upon  its  dignity,  tnan  it  is  now, 
we  strongly  urged  upon  the  authorities  a  liberal 
programme,  as  the  only  one  the  country  and  the 
age  would  accept.  They  have  now  taken  the  final 
step,  which  separates  them  from  the  decaying  eccle- 
siastical systems  of  the  past,  and  have  opened  their 
higher  musical  examinations  to  women.  We  note 
that  they  still  appear  to  reserve  their  titles  of  **  Li- 
centiate "  and  '*  Associate "  for  males  alone ;  but 
this  is  a  small  matter.  What  is  wsuUkI  for  women, 
is  a  certificate  of  proficiency  and  merit,  which  shall 
serve  as  a  guarantee  that  they  possess  a  theoretical 
and  practical  knowledge  of  what  they  profess  to 
teach.  This  is  now  available  at  Trinity  College ; 
but  it  must  not  be  forgotten,  that  another  institu- 
tion has  gone  before  it  in  this  matter.  From  the 
very  first,  the  College  of  Organists  has,  with  a  wise 
liberality  which  has  characterized  every  proceeding 
of  that  body,  offiered  its  fellowships  to  women ;  and 
the  greater  commendation  is,  therefore,  due  to  that 
institution.  As  for  Trinity  College,  it  cannot  ex- 
pect very  high  praise  for  taking  a  course  which  has, 
we  might  say,  been  forqed  upon  it  by  the  uecessi- 
ties  of  the  times.  Indeed,  tne  preamble  of  the  new 
regulations  gives  strong  indications  of  external 
pressure  having  been  brought  to  bear  upon  the  gov- 
erning body — a  pressure  to  which  it  has  yielded 
with  a  good  grace. 


FoRKiav  NoTn.  Among  the  operatic  works  al- 
ready in  active  preparation  for  the  coming  cam- 
paign in  Paris,  the  Revue  et  OazeUe  Mwneale  men- 
tions the  following:  *' La  aef  dOr"  by  M.  Bug. 
Gautier,  and  "  Oilles  de  Bretagne  "  by  M.  Kowaiski, 
at  the  Th^tre-Lyrique ;  "  Les  Diamante  de  la  Cou- 
ronne"  (in  which  Madame  Lacoml>e-Duprez  will 
make  her  debtU),  and  Nicolo  lsouard*s  "  Joconde,"  at 
the  Op4ra-Comique ;  and  Rubinstein's  **  Ndron,"  at 
the  Th^tre  Italien.  Glinka's  "  La  Vie  pour  le 
Czar  '^  will  likewise  be  presented  for  the  first  time 
to  a  French  audience  during  Ihe  season.  Verdi 
has,  it  is  stated,  definitely  refused  to  the  Paris 
Grand-Op^ra  the  right  of  performing  his  "  Aida.** 

Dr.  Philip  Wackernagel — well  known  by  his  val- 
uable contributions  to  literary  history,  and  more  es- 
pecially by  his  *' History  of  German  Religious 
Song  "—died  at  Dresden  in  June  last  at  the  age  of 
seventy-seven. 
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Angnrt  Willielm]. 

[Onr readers  may  be  interested  in  the  following  ac- 
Hint  of  the  artistic  career  of  the  remarkable  violin  virt- 
)So  of  whom  we  hear  so  mnch  of  late.  It  was  contrib* 
ed  to  the  €terman  periodical,  Veber  Land  vnd  Meett  by 
r.  Hans  O.  ron  Miiller.  We  are  indebted  for  the  trans- 
tlon  to  Mr.  F.  Slocum,  instructor  in  French  and  Ger- 
an  at  the  Polytechnic  Institute,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
We  have  no  doubt  that  Wilbelml  as  a  yiolinist  is  alt 
At  he  is  here  represented.  But  it  cannot  escape  notice 
at  here,  as  in  all  the  slowing:  reports  which  we  hare 
A  of  him,  he  is  completely  identified  with  the  Wafnier 
de  of  the  honse,  which  at  least  throws  some  shadow  of 
spicion  over  the  sincerity  and  depth  of  hia  deyotion  to 
loh,  and  raises  the  question  whether  in  the  interpreta* 
3n  of  the  old  roaster's  music  be  can  be  one  with  him 
spirit.  The  same  with  regard  to  Beethoven,  profound- 
as  the  Wagnerites  profess  to  reverence  him  as  the  pre- 
irsor  and  John  Baptist  to  their  own  Messiah.  It  is  a 
tie  singular  that  in  all  the  praises  of  Wilhelmi  the 
mparisonis  never  made  with  Joachim,  but  always 
th  Paganini  and  the  like.  Joachim,  staunch  and  toy- 
to  the  traditions  of  the  great  inspired,  inspiring 
hool  of  Art,  does  not  seem  to  eziat  in  the  minds  of 
ese  disciples  of  "  the  Future ;  '*  one  must  have  accept- 
l  Wagner,  Liszt,  and  all  the  rest  of  them,  before  his  tl- 
i  to  the  highest  place  can  be  eonsidered.— Ed.] 


There  are  few  artists  who,  from  their  very  first 
>pearance  in  public,  have  excited  so  mnch  remark 
•  obtained,  within  so  comparatively  short  a  time, 
»  world-wide  a  reputation  as  Wilhelmi,  the  great 
erman  violin  virtuoso.  Indeed,  we  may  say  of 
'^ilhelmi  that  he  enjoys  a  realiy  "  popular  "  repu- 
ition,  such  as  few  of  his  predecessors  and  contem- 
sraries  have  gained. 

Endowed  by  nature  with  remarlcable  musical  tai- 
nts, he  has  cultivated  them  to  the  utmost,  with 
nwearied  industry  and  indomitable  earnestness, 
[e  is,  first  of  all,  musician,  then,  violinist  The 
itter  is  really  his  specialty.  He  mupt  be  r^arded 
3  an  original  creator  in  the  region  of  the  violin, 
[e  has  extended  the  range  of  the  instrument  Al- 
lough  special  talent  qualifies  him  for  this,  his 
reat,  noble,  heroic  tone,  his  peculiar  handling  of 
ouble  notes,  by  which  he  renders  whole  passages 
ith  an  effort  that  defies  all  description,  and  many 
bher  things  that  distinguish  his  grand,  sweeping 
tyle — all  this  is  the  product  of  a  new  and  deeply 
lought  out  system. 

Liszt  once  sai  J  of  Wilhelmi :  "  He  is  so  thorough- 
7  adapted  for  the  violin  that,  if  the  instrument  had 
ot  been  at  hand,  we  should  have  had  to  invent  it 
>r  him." 

Among  the  peculiarities  of  his  pla^nnfr,  his  dear- 
ess  has  always  been  reckoned  first  "  Purity  o^ 
itonation,**  says  Hanslick,  "  strikes  us  as  something 
>  be  expected ;  and  yet  it  is  a  very  rare  thing.  I 
now  of  no  violin  virtuoeo  who,  in  some  difficult 
ngering,  or  ia  polyphonic  passages  would  not 
poll  some  one  tone.  Wilhelmi's  intonation  is,  in 
he  most  difficult  as  well  as  simplest  pieces,  abso- 
utely  pure ;  just  as  unique  in  kind  as  the  power, 
weetness  and  fullness  of  his  wonderful  quality  of 
one."  This  absolute  purity  is  peculiar  to  him 
lone.  It  is  the  outcome  of  his  thoroughly  musical 
ature.  *'  He  can't  play  false,"  said  his  friend  Fer 
inand  Hiller.  His  fine  ear,  his  deep  repose,  self 
lastery  and  presence  of  mind  preserve  him  from 
lis.  Along  with,  this  unique  capacity  Wilhelmi 
nites  a  thoroughly  intelligent  and  effective  manner 
Dtch  as  few  possess.  He  seems  to  conceive  every 
iece  in  an  original,  more  than  that,  in  an  entirely 
ovel  fashion  of  his  own,  so  that  the  reproducing 
nd  creating  artist  seem  to  permeate  one  another. 
*he  excellent  critic  of  the  Cologoe  Journal  could 
ty  of  him  with  perfect  justice:  **  He  not  so  much 


plays  the  violin,  as  poefixra  upon  it."  But  enough. 
It  is  needless  for  me  to  say  that  Wilhelmi  stands 
equally  high  as  soloist  and  chamber  muMcian.  One 
should  hear  one  of  the  last  qusrtets  of  Beethoven 
played  under  his  direction  to  gain  an  idea  of  him  as 
a  quartet  performer. 

Wilhelmi,  to  give  a  short  sketch  of  his  carper, 
was  born  Sept  21,  1845,  in  Uslngen,  the  former  res- 
idence of  tho  Prince  of  Nassau  ITsingen.  Not  long 
since  Wilhelmi  visited  the  place,  on  the  invitation 
of  the  Stadtrath.  Here  he  was  the  recipient  of  the 
most  delightful  ovations  and,  amon<;  other  thinsrs, 
was  elected  an  honorary  citizen  of  UMnsren.  The 
same  town,  in  perpetual  memorial  of  the  day,  found- 
ed an  insUtntion  which  hears  the  name  of  Wilhel- 
mi. 

The  artist's  father  is  the  widely-known  Rhine 
wine  producer.  Dr.  jur.  A.  Wilhelmi  of  Hattcnheim. 
His  mother,  born  Charlotte  Petry,  was  herself  a 
great  artist,  pnpil  of  the  well-known  Court  Counsel- 
lor Antonandre  of  Offenbach,  as  well  as  of  Cliopin 
and  Marco  Cordogni  in  Paris.  August  Wilhelmi 
received  his  first  instruction  on  the  violin  at  Wies- 
baden of  Konrad  Fischer,  Court  concert-director  of 
the  Duchy  of  Nassau,  a  very  capable  artist;  and, 
certainly,  our  enthusiastic  pnpil  could  not  have 
wished  for  one  more  conscientious  or  better  quali- 
fied in  every  respect  His  progress  must  have 
been  remarkable.  For,  when  Henrietta  Sontag,  the 
immortal  vocalist,  at  the  beginning  of  her  fiftieth 
year,  was  on  a  visit  at  his  parents'  home,  she  could 
not  suppress  her  astonishment  at  the  boy's  unique 
mastery  of  tone  and  style,  but,  much  moved,  kissed 
him  and  said :  "  Some  day  ynu  will  be  a  Oerman 
Paganini."  In  his  earliest  youth  he  had  awakened 
the  astonishment  of  musical  connoisseurs  by  his  fine 
ear.  In  November,  1868,  it  was  that  he  heard  a 
quartet  and  played  in  one  for  the  first  time.  The 
boy  acquitted  himself  so  bravely,  that  he  not  only 
did  not  lose  the  time  but  pointed  as  musically  and 
played  off  his  part  as  correctly  as  though  he  had 
been  for  years  at  a  quartet  stand.  For  all  that, 
Wilhelmi's  parents  seem  to  have  consented  to  his 
choice  of  prcfession  only  under  protest  They 
would  have  much  preferred  seeing  him  walk  in  the 
footsteps  of  his  father  and  become  a  lawyer,  a  cal- 
ling for  which  he  seemed  peculiarly  fitted  on  ac- 
count of  his  unusually  logical  and  clear  under- 
standing. 

Meantime,  Polyhymnia  conquered  Justinian. 
Franc  Liszt,  whose  opinion  Vasto  give  the  impulse 
in  this  emergency,  made  trial  of  the  young  man , 
who  had  gone  to  Weimar  for  this  very  purpose,  and 
concluded  his  examination,  in  astonishment  with  the 
words:  "How?  People  could  be  undecided  as  to 
your  calling  in  life  ?  Why,  music  is  born  In  you. 
Work  diligently  on  ;  the  world  will  talk  of  you  yet, 
young  man."  And  he  at  once  journeyed  with  htm 
to  Ferdinand  David  at  Leipzig,  and  gave  him  Into 
his  charge  for  further  training.  "  I  bring  3^ou  here 
the  future  second  Paganini  " — with  this  prophetio 
commendation  Liszt  introduced  our  artist  to  David 
— "  look  out  for  him."  So  our  Wilhelmi  became  a 
pupil  at  the  Leipzig  Conservatory.  Here  he  re- 
mained four  years,  getting  his  theoretical  and  musi- 
sical  culture  from  Ernst  Fr.  Richter  and  Moritz 
Hauptmann,  and  diligently  devoting  himself  to 
belles  lettres.  On  leaving  the  Conservatory  he 
mai  ried  Sophie  v.  Liphart  and  began  to  travel. 

Wherever  Wilhelmi  appeared  his  success  was  the 
same  and  almost  unprecedented.  In  a  trice  the 
twenty-year  old  youth  obtained  a  European  repu- 
tation. Who  does  not  recall  the  truly  phenomenal 
sensation  that  he  excited  in  London  and  Paris,  fier- 
lin  and  Vienna  ?  Despite  his  great  youth,  distinc- 
tions and  honors  of  all  sorts  are  already  his  beyond 

the  lot  of  most  men. 
Wilhelmi  officiated  as  concert  director  at  the 


Boyreuth  festival,  and  he  devoted  hinwelf  to  his  ar- 
duous task  with  a  zeal,  an  industr}'.  An  cflrnestnpss 
and  a  knowledge  that  find  a  rival  only  in  Hans 
Rlchtor.  the  director  of  the  whole  work. 

At  a  musical  soiree  in  Wn<;ner*s  home,  in  which 
all  the  artists  tarryinG:  atBayreuth  took  f;art  Wil- 
helmi played  with  Emil  Mahr,  Thnms  of  Munich 
and  GrQtzmncber,  the  A-minor  Quartet  of  Beetho- 
ven and  the  famous  Chaconne  for  violin  alone  of  J. 
S.  Bach.  The  enthusiasm  of  this  select  audience 
was  indescribable.  But  after  the  Bach  Chaconne, 
in  the  lofty  rendering  of  which  Wilhelmi  certainly 
achieves  all  that  is  highest  In  pol3fphonic  illustra- 
tion and  tone  coloring — a  masterpiece  for  the  inde- 
pendence of  its  various  single  voice  motives — Rich- 
ard Wagner  passionately  embraced  his  young  friend 
with  tears  in  his  eyes.  "  I  cannot  speak,  dear  Wil- 
helmi,"  he  said  cleeply  moved,  "  hut  yon  must  know 
what  an  impression  yon  have  made  on  me  and  what 
I  receive  from  you," 

After  the  Bayrcuth  performance  Wilhelmi  went 
to  England  where  he  has  labored  steadily  since, 
achieving  successes  and  triumphs  hitherto  unknown. 
He  has  there  won  laurels,  reputation  and  friends 
not  only  by  his  unequalled  achievements  as  an  ar- 
tist but  also,  and  in  perhaps  greater  measure,  by  the 
magnetism  of  his  personality  and  deportment  As 
a  remarkable  instance,  may  be  cited  his  invitation 
to  the  court  of  Queen  Victoria  as  well  as  his  elec- 
tion as  honorary  member  of  the  "  German  Athenn- 
um  "  at  London. 

Especially  noticeable  were  his  labors  on  behalf 
of  Wagner,  so  that  the  Timtt  calls  him  "  Wagner's 
most  zealous  and  successful  snpporter."  By  an  ex- 
emp]  ary  performance  of  single  fine  passages  from 
the  works  of  the  master  he  was  enabled  to  create  so 
num  eroos  a  following  of  earnest  devotees  that  he 
undertook  to  invite  Wagner  himself  to  make  a  jour- 
ney to  London.  He  made  proposals  to  him  for  a 
series  of  grand  concerts  with  well-selected  pieoes 
capable  of  being  well  rendered  alone,  from  the 
whole  body  of  his  operas,  together  with  some  of  his 
most  important  orchestral  compositions  from  his 
earliest  works  down ;  ao  that  an  entire  anthology 
from  Wagner's  repertoire  should  be  presented  to 
the  London  public.  Wagner  consented  and  on  May 
7th  of  this  year,  in  the  colossal  Royal  Albert  Hall, 
which  holds  12,000  people,  the  works  of  R.  Wagner 
are  performed  in  the  hearing  of  an  English  public 
Wagner  himself  leads ;  the  orchestra  consists  of  200 
of  the  most  noted  instrumentalists  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Wilhelmi,  ai\d  tho  vocal  portions  are  en- 
trusted to  the  foremost  singers  of  Germany. 

In  conclusion,  Wilhelmi  is  the  simplest,  most  am- 
iable and  unostentatious  of  men.  Bubbling  over  in 
society  with  wit  and  intelligence,  almost  without 
equal  in  his  oomlMtiveness,  he  has  always  deported 
himself  kindly  and  beneficently  towards  inferiors 
and  the  needy,  but  independently  and  freely  towards 
his  superiors.  With  a  genuine,  sound  and  thor- 
oughly genial  artist's  nature,  loved  and  honored 
by  all  who  know  him  well,  the  world  may  yet  ex- 
pect great  things  of  this  violinist,  who  has  scarcely 
completed  bis  thirtieth  year. 


■  ♦  ■ 


'  A  Fine  Beed  Organ. 

We  were  rifever  partial  to  reed  organs,  nor  can  we 
boa&t  an  extensive  acquaintance  with  instruments 
of  this  class,  omnipresent  almost  as  they  are.  The 
greater,  therefore,  and  the  more  agreeable  was  our 
surprise  at  finding  in  the  organ  lately  finished  by 
the  Smith  American  Organ  Company,  for  the  vesti- 
bule of  a  sumptuous  theatre  or  Academy  of  Music 
in  Melbourne,  Australia,  an  instrument  of  power, 
variety  and  positive  musical  quality  of  tone,  with 
all  the  requisite  means  of  heightening  and  combin- 
ing the  effects,  adequate  for  a  fair  presentation  of 
a  grand  pedal  fugue,  for  organ  Trios  and  Sonatas, 


) 
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iDdred  all  the  forms  of  classical,  true  organ  music. 
To  be  sure.  \t  is  only  a  reed  orjcrnn,  but  these  reed 
tones  are  all  of  the  purest,  most  individual  of  their 
kind ;  some  of  them  seem  absolutely  borrowed  from 
the  orchestra, — the  oboe  for  instance.  It  has  two 
mannalA,  each  of  five  sounding  stop^,  besides  a  full 
range  (27  keys)  of  pedal  tones  commanding  two 
more  stops.  The  resonance  in  all  these  stops  is  re- 
markable; the  general  balance  and  blending  is 
beaatifnlly  even  and  subdued, — ^no  crying  harsh- 
ness; and  the  "fall  organ,"  when  both  the  manu- 
als and  pedal  are  coupled,  has  a  grandeur  which  we 
seldom  find  in  pipe  organs  of  no  greater  magnitude. 
For  the  rest  why  need  we  add  anything  to  the  rec- 
ord of  a  pleasant  evening  which  fWe  borrow  from 

the  Globe  of  Tuesday  morning : — 

There  was  a  pleasant  gathering  at  the  warerooros  of 

the  Smith  American  Orsan  Company  last  evening,  drawn 

by  the  exhibition  of  a  lanre  and  sp1en<Ud  reed  organ,  re- 
cently oompleted  for  the  Academy  of  Music  at  Mel- 
boame,  Australia .   This  oigan  has  been  neaily  two  years 
in  building,  and  it  wm  intended  to  show  the  utmost  ef- 
fects attainable  by  the  use  of  reeds.    The  contrasts  in 
qnality  of  tone  are  very  marked,  still  the  body  of  tone  is 
well  balanced  and  homogeneon^.    With  the  "fall  or- 
gan **  the  majesty  and  power  of  the  preat  pipe  orean  is 
finely  imitated,  while  the  solo  stops  display  a  ravishing 
beauty  of  tone  that  we  believe  has  been  heard  here  for 
the  llivt  time.    There  were  present  Mr.  John  8.  Dwtght, 
Mr.  B.  J.  Lang  and  Mr.  Sharlaad,  besides  other  musical 
persons  and  representatives  of  the  press.    The  qnalitiee 
of  the  organ  were  displayed  in  a  fp«ai  varied  oc  styles 
of  music  oy  Mr.  C.  B.  Ford,  orfcanlst  of  Dr.  Pntnam*s 
chnreh;  by  Mr.  Frank  Donahne,  orp^anist  at  the  Oatbe- 
dral,  and  Mr.  Dyer,  organist  of  Dr.  Clark's  church  in 
West  Boxbnry.    Fogoe  and  canon,  solo  and  choral  alter- 
nated, and  in  every  one  the  audience  found  something 
new  to  admire.   In  the  upper  manual  are  five  aonnding 
stops:  Dulclana,  diapason,  piccolo,  dnrlon  and  kalo- 
phon.    In  the  lower  manual  are  ilve :  Clarinot.  bonrdon, 
nantboy,  principal  and  melodla.    In  the  pedals  are  two 
■ets--bourdon  and  violoncello.   There  are  ten  mechani- 
eal  stops,  which  serve  to  heiirhten,  to  control,  or  to  com- 
bine the  musical  effects;  Pedal  eoupler,  oetaTC  oonpler, 
manual  oonpler.  neat  forte,  swell  forte,  principal  doloe« 
swdl  tremolo,  solo  tremolo,  great  oigan  pedal  and  swell 
pedaL   The  case  is  of  black  walnut,  after  a  beautifnl  de- 
sign by  Mr.  Wilson,  desisner  for  the  oompanyj  and  Is 
ilnlshed  in  the  most  elaborate .  and  costly  style.   The 
pipes  are  richly  decorated  in  brilliant  colors,  relieved 
with  gold.    As  the  orpran  is  not  for  a  church  the  decora- 
tions are  intentionally  brilliant,  thon^h  not  beyond  the 
limit  of  good  taste.   It  ia  a  matter  pf  congratnlation  that 
onr  city  Is  able  to  produce  sneh  a  perfect  and  beautiful 
specimen  of  art,  so  attractive  to  the  eye,  so  satisfyine  to 
tne  musical  sense.    The  organ  is  to  be  shipped  to  Mel- 
bourne  about  tlie  let  of  Beptember.    Mr.  Vossler  provid- 
ed for  the  occasion  one  of  his  faultless  suppers. 


OmA.  The  yew  York  World  of  last  Sunday  had 
the  following  interesting  particulars  of  the  coming 
opera:  "Mr.  Charles  R.  Adams,  the  American  ten- 
or singer,  who  has  made  himself  famous  in  German 
opera,  arrived  in  this  citv  yesterday  by  the  steam- 
er Kgypt,  and  will  soon  be  followed  by  the  other 
artiiis  who  are  to  help  make  up  the  Wagner  and 
Meyerbeer  Festival  Opera  Company.  Although 
born  in  Boston  and  a  resident  of  tne  tjnited  States 
until  1868,  Mr.  Adams's  whole  musical  career  thus 
far  has  been  spent  in  Europe.  Having  discovered 
thiit  he  had  a  good  voice,  he  put  himself  in  training, 
and  making  rapid  progress  was  engaged  to  accom- 
pany a  concert  troupe  through  Uie  United  States, 
the  West  Indies  and  Canada.  The  principal  singer 
in  the  troupe  was  Mme.  Fabbri,  whose  husband  act- 
ed as  preceptor  to  young  Adams.  In  1868  Mr.  Ad- 
ams went  to  Europe,  and  was  soon  engsged  for  a 
term  of  three  years  at  the  Imperial  Opera  in  Ber- 
lin. At  the  end  of  his  engagement  in  Berlin  he  had 
a  call  from  Vienna,  and  was  attached  to  the  Impe» 
rial  Opera  of  that  capital  as  first  tenor  for  nine 
years.  During  his  engagement  at  Berlin  he  twice 
got  permission  from  the  court  to  visit  London, 
where  he  sang  at  Covent  Garden.  \This  was  in  1866 
and  1866.  In  1870,  while  he  was  at  Vienna,  he  got 
permission  from  the  Austrian  court  to  visit  Italy, 
where  he  sang  for  a  season  in  La  Scala,  at  Milan. 
He  became  a  favorite  of  Wagner,  who  at  that  time 
was  conducting  his  operas  "Lohengrin^  and  "Tann- 
hfiuser  "  in  Vienna,  and  he  holds  several  testimoni- 
als from  that  cel<fbrated  composer.  After  leaving 
Vienna  Mr.  Adams  sang  for  one  season  in  Hamburg, 
and  it  was  during  his  entntgement  there  that  he  was 
invited  to  come  to  America  and  sing  at  the  trienni- 
al festival  of  the  Boston  Handel  and  HA3'dn  Socie- 
ty. While  he  was  in  Boetcm  Mr.  Strakosch  tried 
to  engage  him,  but,  as  Mr.  Adams  declined  to  go  in- 
to any  enterprise  without  an  interest,  the  terms 
were  not  closed.  Subsequently  Mr.  Adams  and 
Mme.  Pappenheim  made  an  arrangement  to  go  in 
together  and  get  up  a  largo  company,  with  Mr.  J. 
C.  Fryer  as  their  manager.     Mr.  Adams  at  once 


started  off  for  Europe  to  engage  artists  for  the  com- 
pany. At  Berlin  he  engaged  Miss  Matilda  Wilde, 
a  dramatic  singer  just  from  the  Paris  Conservatory. 
At  Vienna  he  engaged  Miss  Alesandra  Hfiman,  a 
Rus^inn  lady,  as  light  soprano.  This  lady  is  said 
to  possess  a  remarkable  voice.  Enough  others 
were  engaged  to  make,  when  joined  with  the  sinsT' 
ers  already  in  this  country  who  have  been  engaged, 
a  very  lariare  and  strong  company.  The  names  of 
the  principal  artists  are  as  follows : 

Mme.  Eugenie  Pappenheim,  first  dramatic  8opra> 
no :  Miss  Matilda  Wild^,  second  dramatic  soprano ; 
Miss  Alesandra  Hftman,  soprano  l^ra ;  Miss  Clara 
Reinmann,  soobrette ;  Mr.  Charles  R.  Adams,  first 
tenor ;  Mr.  George  Werrenrath,  tenor ;  Mr.  Charles 
Fritsch,  tenor;  Mr.  A.  Blum,  baritone;  Mr.  Henry 
Wiegand,  basso.    Mile.  Wilde,  will  sing  as  Ortrud 
in  "  Lohengrin,"  and  Fides  in  **  Le  ProphAte."  Mme. 
Pappenheim  sinsring  Elsa  and  Bertha  In  the  same 
operas.    This,  Mr.  Adams  thinks,  will  be  an  ex- 
ceedingly strong  cast.     Mile.   Alesandra  Hikman, 
soprano  l^re,  is  a  pupil  of  Mme.  Marohesi  in  Vi- 
enna.   She  had  already  sung  at  a  trial  in  the  Impe- 
rial Opera  and  won  admiration.     Herr  Wiegand 
was  for  six  years  bass  at  Frankfort-on-Main.    The 
chorus  and  orchestra  will  be  organised  on  the  same 
grand  scale  as  that  adopted  by  Mr.  Fryer  in  the 
spring.    The  first  performances  will  be  given  eith- 
er in  this  city  or  Boston,  probably  in  Boston,  and 
the  opening  will  be  made  with  Meyerbeer's  "  Les 
Huguonots.**    The  company  will  remain  a  week  in 
Boston,  another  weelr  in  this  city  and  a  third  In 
Philadelphia.    The  company  will  open  a  Western 
campaign  at  Cincinnati  Nov.  6,  remaining  there  one 
week,  and  arriving  at  Chicago  on  the  12th  for  a 
term  of  two  weelM.    They  will  reach  New  Orleans 
on  the  26th,  remaining  there  four  weeks.  They  will 
then  take  in  Memphis  and  Nashville,  arriving  at 
St.  Louis  Jan.  7.     From  St.  Louis  it  is  intended  to 
go  to  California.     All  of  Wagner*s  and  Meyerbeer's 
operas,  and  some  of  those  of  other  compoeers,  will 
be  performed,  the  list  including  "  Rienzi,"   "  The 
Flving  Dutchman,"  "  Tanrfhauser,"  "  Lohengrin," 
••  The  Jewess,"    **  The  Huguenots,"  "  Robert  the 
Devil,"  "  Fidelio."  "  Faust,"  "  Don  Juan,"  etc    In 
the  cast  for  each  opera  the  artists  will  be  assigned 
to  the  parts  for  which  they  are  especially  adapted. 

Kuiic  in  Chieago. 

Ohtoacms  Auo.  17.— The  long  break  In  this  correspond- 
ence has  been  due  rather  to  my  absence  from  the  eity, 
than  to  any  scarcity  of  interesting  material  for  letters. 
On  the  contrary,  Theo.  Thomas  opened  a  season  of  Oar. 
den  concerts  here  the  last  week  la  Jnne  which  extended 
to  the  number  of  fifty  concerts;  and  best  of  all,  I  am 
glad  to  record,  the  patronage  proyed  remunerative. 
These  concerts  took  place  in  the  south  half  of  the  Expo- 
sition bunding,  where  the  introduction  of  seats  for  about 
2500,  and  an  ornamental  provision  of  flowers  and  tropi- 
cal plants  provided  means  for  pleasing  the  eye  and  sup- 
porting the  human  frame.  Ice  cream,  sandwiches  aod 
lager-bler  were  administered  at  little  tables  in  the  con- 
servatory, and  in  a  g^urden  outside  the  main  building. 

Of  the  musical  quality  or  these  concerts  of  course  I 
need  not  speak.  The  usual  Thomas  features  were  pres- 
ent, **  composers* "  nights,  **  symphony  **  nights,  **  re- 
quest" programmes,  etc,  etc.  Some  ten  or  twelve  sym- 
phonies  were  given  and  a  formidable  array  of  the  best 
overtures,  as  well  as  a  fair  representation  of  Saint-Sa- 
ens,  Lisst,  and  Wagner.  And  this  leads  me  to  remark 
that  Mr.  Thomas's  position  in  regard  to  the  musle  of  the 
future  has  been  very  much  misunderstood.  He  boldSt 
and  properly  so,  too,  (1  think)  that,  as  the  head  of  one  of 
the  best  orchestras  in  the  world,  giving  nearly  or  quite 
three  hundred  concerts  a  year,  it  is  his  duty  to  the  cause 
of  music  to  play  all  sorts,  the  old  and  the  new.  Sspeo- 
ially  he  thinks  the  new  likely  to  suffer  from  neglect, 
the  more  so  the  newer  and  more  difllonlt  it  is.  Accord- 
ingly he  has  given  a  great  deal  of  Wagner,  and  now 
lately  of  Salnt-SaSns  and  other  recent  writers.  The  dif- 
ficult esi>ecially  has  been  sought  for,  in  order  to  im- 
ptove  the  technique  of  the  orchestra.  At  the  same  time 
his  own  personal  attitude  toward  the  older  masters,  and 
especially  to  Beethoven,  is  one  of  the  tenderest  admira- 
tion. Some  months  ago  an  old  and  hlghly-prlsed  friend 
with  whom  he  bad  been  less  intimate  than  formerly  for 
some  time,  became  improsaad  with  the  idea  tliat  Mr. 
Thomas  had  become  a  convert  to  the  Wagner  theory. 
But  in  a  conversation  they  had  togather  Thomas  used 
this  expression :  **  I  suppose  you  know  that  I  rscogniie 
hut  one  in  music,  namely  Beethoven.  All  the  others  are 
eurroundUige.*'  This  attitude  U  quite  unlike  that  of  one 
of  our  pianists  here,  who  finds  the  Beethoven  concertos 
too  easy  to  be  interesting;  and  who  remarked  to  a  friend 
of  mine  that  Beethoven's  sonatas  were  '*  fit  only  to  sit 
upon."   Such  opinions  as  these  deserve  embalming  (n 


print,  even  at  the  risk  of  violating  the  sanctity  of  pri- 
vate conversation. 

Among  the  symphonies  played  in  these  concerts  was 
Schumann's  third,  in  0.  tlie  one  so  rarely  played.  Speak  - 
ing  of  Mr.  Thomas's  own  opinions  I  am  tempted  to  add 
a  oouple  that  I  had  from  him  myself.  The  first  In  re- 
gard to  this  Schumann  symphony.  I  had  called  upon 
him  to  s61lcit  the  privilege  of  hearing  it  rehearsed  (for 
the  sake  of  twice  hearing  it)  and  took  occasion  to  inquire 
why  it  w  as  so  rarely  played,  and  how  Mr.  Thomas  liked 
it  himself.  He  said  to  the  first  that  it  was  rarely  played 
in  consequence  of  its  difllculty.  And  to  the  second,  "Oh 
well,"  he  sajrs  **  Schumann  could  not  write  a  Symphony. 
His  scoring  is  bad,  and  the  works  lack  unity.  The  first 
is  the  best  because  it  has  more  unity.*'  Then  followed 
details  in  regard  to  the  scoring,  in  which  he  criticized  the 

treatment  of  the  violins  especially,  saying  that  through, 
out  the  symphony  there  was  hardly  a  chance  for  a  long 
sweeping:  stroke  of  the  bow,  and  oonsequently  the  vto. 
lin  had  no  chance  to  bring  out  a  free  and  teulng  tone. 
«« But,"  he  added.  **  it  will  not  do  to  tell  the  public  this; 
they  must  hear  all,  and  find  out  for  themselves  what  is 
good."  As  this  Journal  is  for  the  inner  drole  of  mnsio- 
lovers,  I  trust  I  violate  no  confidence  in  tbese  revela- 
tions. I  took  occasion  at  this  time  to  Inquire  in  regard 
to  Mr.  J.  K.  Paine's  symphony.  Mr.  Thomas  regretted 
that  he  had  not  bronfcnt  ft  from  New  ToTk,  and  said  that 
it  was  a  fine  work,  **  by  far  the  best  yet  from  an  Amer* 
lean." 

The  patronage  of  the  season  was  very  uneven.  The 
opening  fortnight  was  cold  weather.  Then  dnnng  the 
strikes  there  was  no  business.  Early  in  the  season  Mr. 
Liebling  played  Mendelssohn's  O-minor  concerto  with 
the  orchestra,  with  a  fair  sort  of  snceess.  Later  Mr. 
Julius  Fuohs  played  Beethoven's  Choral  fantasia,  which 
went  badly  all  around— the  fault  being  of  course  with 
the  chorus,  and  the  pianist  who  lachedforoe  for  solarrc^ 
a  room.  Then  later  Mme.  Rice  played  Chopin's  B  minor 
concerto,  and  this  also  vrent  without  effect.  The  last 
week,  however,  bronght  Mme.  Julia  RIv^KIng  on  Fri- 
day nlfi:ht  in  the  LIsst  B-flat  ooncerto,  and  Saiarday  In 
Beethoven's  lovely  third.  On  Friday  evening  the  audi- 
ence numbered  anout  five  thousand,  and  the  enthusiasm 
was  unbounded.  The  work  went  splendidly,  the  piano 
sounded  well,  1  am  told,  throughout  the  vast  room,  and 
the  fair  pianist  was  greeted  with  three  or  four  recalls. 
On  Saturday  evening  the  audience  numbered  over  eight 
thousand,  and  the  furor  was  proportionally  greater. 
Everybody,  Thomas  himself,  the  orchestra,  and  the  au- 
dience were  delighted.  From  all  the  accounts  I  have 
had  of  it,  this  must  have  been  the  greatest  success  the 
Rlv4  ever  made,  splendid  ss  many  of  her  former  ones 
have  been.  At  all  events  Mr.  Ooschd  (the  manager) 
gives  her  the  credit  of  having  savad  the  season  finan- 
cially. 

The  mnsic-schools  are  moving  for  the  coming  season. 
Mr.  W.  S.  B.  Mathews  has  resGrned  from  the  Hershey 
School.  Mr.  F.  G.  Olesson  of  Hartford,  oomes  in  his 
plaoe.  Mr.  Oleason  has  written  an  operat  selections 
from  which  Mr.  Thomas  will  play  next  year.  Mr.  Sddy 
bronght  his  organ  recitals  to  a  close  with  the  twentieth 
one,  and  was  then  made  the  recipient  of  a  fine  watch 
and  chain  from  his  friends  and  admirers.  The  recitals 
will  be  resumed  In  the  fall. 

The  Musical  College  has  issued  a  new  droular  and 
promises  a  fcood  record  of  musical  performances  next 
year.  If  adequately  carried  out,  I  shall  be  glad  to  make 
them  a  matter  of  fecord  here.  Speaking  of  these  two 
schools  theve  is  one  very  curious  fact  about  them.  The 
Hershey  School,  as  this  correspondence  shows,  save  a 
fine  list  of  mnsic  last  year,  maklna  a  total  of  some  forty 
concerts  and  evenings,  all  of  which  were  very  iioorly  at* 
tended.  The  Musical  College  gave  atHMit  twrtve  con- 
certs with  less  artistic  prosrammes,  all  of  which  were 
/ulty  attended.  Yet  tne  Hershey  affairs  took  place 
in  a  more  central  location,  and  the  performances 
were  by  the  most  reputable  plsyers  here.  I  would  be 
much  obliiced  if  somebody  woold  assign  a  valid  reason 
for  this  freak  of  the  pnblic 

Mr.  Oren  Locke ocyour city  has  Just  been  appointed 
Professor  of  Hnsic  in  the  Methodttt  Female  School  at 
Bvanstown,  a  Chicago  suburb.  Tours, 
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The  Londoa  Season  of  1876-77.-~Coiicerti. 

The  Crystal  Palace  Concerts  have  been  remarka- 
ble for  the  number  of  important  works  included  in 
the  series.  It  is  true  that  we  could  well  have 
spared  man}*  of  the  compositions,  the  chief  merit  of 
which  was  that  they  had  not  been  heard  before  In 
this  country ;  but  we  owe  a  deep  sense  of  gratitude 
to  Mr.  Manns  for  the  attention  bestowed  upon 
Brahms's  new  Symphony,  the  reception  of  which  ful- 
ly-justifies  ita  repetition  next  season.  We  must  al- 
so mention  Mr.  Ga^sby*s  clever  mnsic  to  "  Alcestis," 
which,  although  consiMtlng  of  ten  numbers  excln- 
sivelv  choral,  is  so  well  contrasted  and  so  symputh* 
elically  illustrative  of  the  text  as  to  ensure  its  ready 
acceptonce.  The  band  is  in  every  respect  thorough- 
ly satislactory,  but  more  attention  must  he  paid  to 
the  choir ;  and  we  cannot  but  believe  that  the  sten- 
dard  of  these  fine  concerte  is  materially  lowered  by 
the  occasional  exhibition  of  incompetent  solo  vocal- 
iste. 

The  Sacred  Harmonic  Society  need  occupy  but  a 
small  share  of  our  attention,  for  the  season  lias  been 
more  barren  than  usual  of  resulte.  Some  little  in- 
terest was  excited  by  the  revival  of  Banders  *'8olo 
roon  "  and  Haydn's  '*  Seasons ; "  but,  with  such  re- 
sources as  this  Society  has  at  command,  surely  some 
work  hitherto  unheard  in  London  might  be  attempt- 
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ed.  Tt  may  save  trouble,  and  e^en  display  the  pow- 
ers of  the  choir  to  the  utmost  advantasre,  to  present 
the  standnrd  compostttons  season  after  season,  with 
the  occasional  introdnction  of  the  oratorios  of  only 
one  modern  composer;  but  unless  some  new  life  is 
shown  before  lon^  by  the  manasrers  of  this  Associ- 
ation small  Sacred  Harmonic  Societies  will  certain- 
ly sprinfi^  np  aronnd  the  parent  one,  with  less  lim- 
ited ideas  of  mnsical  pro^^'ess  and  a  more  Tigoroas 
eonstitution  to  carry  them  out. 

Tt  was  unfortunate  for  the  Directors  of  the  Phil- 
harmonic Society  that  Brahms*s  new  Symphony,  up- 
on which  no  doubt  I  hey  relied  as  an  important  nov- 
elty,  was  first  performed  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  not 
only  because  on  its  presentation*  by  the  Society 
many  of  the  subscribers  had  already  heard  it.  but 
because  it  was  most  unquestionably  better  rendered 
at  Sydenham.  Mr.  Si1as*a  Symphony,  the  only 
really  new  composition  ^ven  durin$^'the  season, 
was,  judainjy;  from  its  reception,  a  genuine  succejis ; 
but  audible  demonstratioos  have  but  small  effect 
upon  the  future  of  a  work ;  and  we  doubt  whether 
the  silent  verdict  of  the  few  dissenters  will  not 
eventually  prove  the  true  one.  How  it  happened 
that  Grieg^s  Pianaforte  Concerto  in  A  minor  came 
to  be  played,  or  why  only  the  third  part  of  Schn  - 
tnann*s  "  Faust"  was  given,  and  that  by  no  moans 
effectively,  are  matters  beyond  our  comprehension  ; 
but  we  sincerely  hope  that  next  season  more  vigor- 
ous measures  will  be  put  in  force,  not  only  with  re- 
gard to  the  selection  of  the  programmes,  but  tp  the 
organisation  of  the  band,  for  we  should  be  sorry  to 
see  a  Society  decline  which  has  done  so  much  for 
music  in  this  country,  and  might  yet,  we  are  cer- 
tain do  much  more.  Meantime  let  us  do  justice  to 
the  care  and  judgment  displayed  by  the  Conduct4>r, 
Mr.  W.  6.  Cnsins,  who  invariably  does  his  utmost 
with  the  means  at  command. 

The  concert*  of  Mr.  Henry  Leslie's  Choir  have 
been  more  than  usually  attractive,  and  the  execu- 
tion of  the  music  provided  has  fully  justified  the 
warm  applause  elicited  at  each  performance.  The 
great  success  of  these  annual  concerts  is  mainly  at- 
tributable to  the  fact  that  the  special  feature  at  first 
aimed  at  has  been  rigidly  preserved ;  and,  although 
much  credit  must  be  given  to  each  member  of  the 
choral  body,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  origi- 
nator and  Conductor  ef  the  choir  has  earned  for 
himself  a  fame  of  which  he  has  a  right  to  be  pnrad. 
During  the  past  season.  In  addition  to  the  usual 
paK-rousic,  two  performances  of  Bach's  Motet  for 
double  choir,  "Sing  ye  to  the  Lord,"  have  been 
given,  the  general  renclering  of  which  was  in  the 
highest  degree  creditable  to  all  concerned.  To  Mr. 
LMlie  we  owe  also  the  successful  production  of  Han- 
dera ",  Hercules,"  the  choral  vocalists  for  which 
were  selected  from  the  Guild  of  Amateur  Musicians 
and  Mr.  Leslie's  Choir. 

The  formation  of  the  Bach  Choir  is  a  proof  not 
only  of  the  growing  interest  in  the  works  of  the 
composer,  but  of  the  zeal  wi^h  which  music-lovers 
will  voluntarily  enter  upon  what  must  be  considered 
a  laborious  study.  It  ts  always  a.  sign  of  artistic 
progress  when  amateurs,  instead  uf  singing  for  self- 
glorification,  join  a  choral  Society  for  the  purpose 
of  aiding  in  the  interpretation  of  the  finest  oompoei- 
tions,  for  the  very  conditions  of  their  membership 
ronst  be  the  thorough  merging  of  the  individual  in 
the  general  body.  We  think  it  a  pity  that  the  As- 
sociation under  notice,  so  ably  conducted  by  Mr. 
Otto  Goldschmidt,  should  have  assumed  a  title 
which  seems  to  narrow  its  operations ;  for  oertalnly 
during  the  past  season,  although  Bach's  Mass  in  B 
minor  has  been  repeated,  works  by  Palestrina, 
Handel,  Gade,  and  others  have  -also  been  so  finely 
rendered  as  to  prove  that  the  choir  need  not 
limit  itaelf  to  one  composer  or  to  one  style  of  mu- 
sic. 

It  is  scarcely  fair  to  "point  a  moral "  based  upon 
the  effect  produced  by  Wagner's  latest  operatic  mu- 
sic, under  the  composer's  direction,  at  the  Albert 
Hall,  because  the  manner  in  which  it  was  presented 
to  the  public  was  precisely  opposed  to  that  in  which 
Wagner  tells  us  we  should  judge  of  it.  There  can 
be  no  question  that  both  "  Lohengrin  "  and  "  Tann- 
hanser "  are  making  their  way  in  general  estima- 
tion ;  in  proof  of  which  we  may  say  that  through 
the  open  windows  of  drawing-rooms  as  we  pass  is> 
sue  excerpts  from  both  these  works,  and  we  have 
even  lieard  a  Wagnerian  selection  on  our  street  or- 
gans. But  the  "  Trilogy,"  in  its  integrity,  is  still 
unknown  to  English  audiences ;  and  we  feer  that, 
if  we  must  build  a  theatre  and  bring  over  a  German 
company  before  we  can  hear  it,  the  time  is  &r  dis- 
tant when  the  composer  will  be  fairly  represented 
in  this  country.  ^ 


The  sensational  effect  of  Herr  RubinsteinV  per- 
formances has  hardly  yet  had  time  to  calm  down ; 
but  it  is  good  that  all  who  have  the  legitimate  pro- 
gress of  music  at  heart  should  as  soon  as  possible 
reflect  upon  the  influence  such  executants  have  up- 
on the  art.  Opinions  ma}*  differ  upon  the  readings 
of  compositions;  and  we  certainly  cannot  be  ac- 
cused of  desiring  to  dictate  any  oonventional  pat- 
tern which  must  be  rifridly  adhered  to,  but  disre- 
garding the  marks  of  the  composer,  clipping  rests, 
and  playing  countless  wrong  notes  can  scarcely,  we 
should  imagine,  be  considered  improvements,  even 
by  those  who  are  so  "  highly  developed  '*  as  to  look 
with  contempt  upon  the  "  purists  "  who  reverently 
s«>t  the  author  of  a  work  above  themselves.  We 
should  like  therefore  to  ask  those  who  went  into 
raptures  at  Herr  Rubinstein's  playing  whether  we 
are  to  consider  that  his  impulsive  executive  powers 
rendered*  them  utterly  insensible  to  the  artistic  de- 
fects we  have  mentioned,  or  that  they  regarded 
such  deviations  from  the  laws  usually  observed  as 
the  revelation  of  a  new  faith  only  to  \>e  duly  appre> 
ciated  by  the  elect  f  These  matters  are  clearly 
worth  pondering,  for  there  can  be  little,  doubt  that 
executive  art  is  now  on  its  trial,  and  it  behoves 
those  who  form  the  jury  to  see  that  their  verdict  is 
given  strictly  according  to  the  evidence.  But  Herr 
Rubinstein  also  claims  our  attention  as  a  composer, 
and,  although  we  cannot  admit  tliat  such  works  as 
he  has  given  us  will  immortalise  his  fame,  there 
can  be  no  question  that,  as  in  his  pianoforte-playing, 
we  have  occasional  evidences  of  a  power  which 
wants  but  self-control  to  enlist  our  sympathies.  His 
**  Dramatic  Symphony  "  we  certainly  wish  never  to 
hear  again,  but  the  "  Ocean  Symphony  "  contains 
many  thoughts  of  extreme  beauty. 

At  the  Monday  Popular  Concerts  the  programmes 
have  been,  as  usual,  of  the  highest  interest ;  and 
throughout  the  season  the  well-earned  pre$(fffe  of 
these  classical  performances  has  been  firmly  main- 
tained by  the  engagement  of  the  best  available  exe- 
cutants. • 

Excellent  renderings  of  the  standard  sacred  works 
have  been  given  by  tlie  Albert  Hall  Choral  Socie- 
ty, under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Barnby,  who  has  suc- 
ceeded in  raising  this  choir  to  a  high  state  of  efll- 
ciency :  and  amongst  the  interesting  concerts  of  the 
season  we  may  mention  the  carefully  organised 
performances  of  the  Borottcrh  of  Hackney  Choral 
Association,  which,  since  the  engagement  of  Mr. 
Ebenexer  Proot  as  Conductor,  have  assumed  a  very 
high  tone,  the  production  of  Schubert's  Mass  in  P 
for  the  first  time  in  London  being  a  proof  of  what 
may  be  expected  from  the  Society  in  the  future. 

The  Directors  of  the  newly  built  Alexandra  Pal- 
ace appear  to  be  gradually  inclining  to  the  belief 
that  what  have  been  so  long  termed  "  popular " 
compositions  are  not  really  so  popular  as  those  of  a 
higher  class;  and  there  may  now  be  some  hope 
therefore  that  the  Summer  Evening  Promenade 
Concerts  may  attract  those  who  love  good  music  as 
well  as  fresh  air. 

A  record  of  even  the  principal  benefit  concerts 
would  be  an  impossibility ;  but  it  should  be  said 
that  the  si^ns  of  healthy  musical  progress — in  spite 
of  the  "  fashionable  "  element  to  whicn  we  have  al- 
luded at  the  commencement  of  our  season's  snmma- 
ry — are  unmistakably  apparent,  even  in  these  ap- 
peals to  what  are  usually  termed  "  mixed  audien- 
ces; "and  those  of  Mr.  Charles  Hall6,  Herr  Her- 
mann Franke,  and  Mr.  Walter  Bache  should  be 
especially  cited  as  having  definite  artistic  feat- 
ures. 

The  Musical  Association  still  devotee  itself  to 
subjects  too  abstract  to  engage  the  attention  of  those 
who  profess  the  art  as  well  as  the  science ;  but  the 
recent  decision  of  the  Syndicate  at  Ci^itibridge  Uni- 
versity respecting  the  necessity  of  all  who  present 
themselves  for  the  degree  of  Mns.  Bac.  being  thor- 
oughly conversant  with  acoustics  may  perhaps  jus- 
tify the  Association  in  the  selection  of  such  papers 
as  have  been  read  during  the  past  session.  Cam- 
bridge University  has  a  right  of  course  to  make  its 
own  laws,  and  perhaps  no  harm  will  be  done  if 
some  few  of  those  who  merely  seek  a  degree  in  or- 
der to  increase  the  commercial  value  of  their  ser- 
vices should  be  prevented  from  obtaining  it;  but 
we  are  convinced  that  many  who  have  enriched 
the  art  to  such  an  extent  as  to  make  their  names 
universally  revered  would  feel  themselves  quite 
incompetent  to  pass  such  a  searching  examination; 
and  it  then  becomes  a  question  whether  the  title 
they  have  earned  by  their  genius  is  not  really 
more  valuable  than  that  which  might  be  conferred 
upon  them  for  their  accomplishments.— H.  C.  Lunn, 
ill  the  Mtmcal  Hmea, 
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YooaL  with  Piano  Aooompanlmsnt. 

My  Tears  for  Thee  Must  Ever  Flow.    F.    8. 
c  to  E.  Del'Sarte.  80 

**  The  weary  bird  homeward  is  ffvlng, 
The  leaves  of  the  forest  ure  still.*' 
A  very  stn|]r.able,  sweet  and  affecting  song. 

Angel  at  the  Window.  A.  a  E  to  F.    Tmrs,  40 

*<  An  angel  flew  to  our  window, 
To  take  my  love  from  my  side." 
A  beautiful  ppem  to  beautiful  mnsic. 

Adore  and  be  BUiL    Sacred  Song.    Eft.    8. 

d  to  F.         (  Oaunod.  80 

'*  HifTh  Heaven  bath  stooped  to  earth  so  lowly, 

Ood*s  glory  doth  my  bosom  fill.** 
Has  the  crisp,  strange  beauty  which  seems  to 
be  peculiar  to  Gounod.   AccompaDlmeut  mostly  ■ 
in  arpeggoo  chords. 

Old  Time  and  L    Song  and  Chonu.    C. 

8.    g  to  a.  Xyon.  30 

"Time  answers,  ah  I  the  old,  old  strain^ 
I,  prithee,  pass  the  pitcher." 
Rather  discreditable  to  the  old  gent.    But  It 
is  a  jolly  and  striking  song  and  chorus. 

I  Can't  Sing  for  Gold.    F  minor.  8.  e  to  g. 

McCarrolL  80 
**  My  heart  is  not  so  cold 
As  to  sing  for  gold  only.*' 
A  noUe  sentiment  sweetly  expressed. 

Unreouited.    E.    4.'    c  to  F.  PinmUL  80 

'*  Was  it  well,  with  a  touch  that  was  almost  divine, 
To  turn  my  weak  heart  to  the  music  of  thine?" 
Another  good  song  by  the  compoaerthat  has 
the  good  sense  to  unite  Italian  mdody  and  good 
Bngiish  versiflcation. 

There's  a  Place  in  my  Heart  for  You  yet 

Song  and  Cho.    C.  8.  £  to  a.    DeKrass.  80 

"  For  she  loves  me,  the  darling  Colleen.*' 
A  taking  song  and  chorus  in  popular  s^le. 

'TmL    G.    4.    atoD.  PhutUL  40 

"  It  Is  I,  love.  Far  away,  Love, 
Murmurlnff  thy  dear  name  o*er.*' 
Full  of  feeling,  and  effective  for  public  singing. 

One  Hour  with  Thee.  D.  8.  E  toD.    N<nri9.  80 
<*  What  shall  repay  the  falthAil  swain. 
Ills  labor  on  the  sultry  plain." 
Words  biy  Walter  Scott,  neatly  set  to  mnalc. 

lastraneatal* 

J.  S.  Knight's  Album  of  New  and  Channing 
Dance  Music.  Each  piece,  80 

Mr.  Knight's  well-known  talent  in  the  compo- 
sing of  brilliant  dance  music  rendera  this  colleo* 
tlon  very  acceptable.    Of  the  set. 

No.  1.    Silver  CroM  Walts.    (F.    &) 

might  tempt  any  one  to  tty  the  steps. 
No.  2.    Conscript's  March.    (Ed.    8.) 

to  varied  and  ftill  of  life. 
No.  a    Paat  and  Future  Waltz.    (F.    8.) 

is  a  very  light,  bright  and  airy  production. 
No.  6.    El  Dorado  Polka  Redowa.    (B&.    8.) 

to  very  graceful. 

Blossoms  of  Opera.    Favorite  Opera  Airs. 

c/.  Andre^  each,  25 
Easy  and  brief  arrangements,  capital  for  be- 
ginners.   There  are  25  numbers,  of  which  we 
notice: 

No.  14.  Serenade  from  Don  Giovanni.  C.  2. 

**  15.  Se  al  volto,  '-      La  Clemenza.  C.  2. 

**  16.  II  aeiirretto,  fVom  Luei-etia.  G.  2. 

"  17.  March,  from  II  Crociato.  G.  2. 

**  la  La  donna  mobile.    Rigoletto.  C.  2. 

*<  19.  March,  from  Mose  in  Eiri^to.  G.  2. 

'^  2L  BrindisI,  from  La  Trariata.  O.  1. 

*'  25.  lo  son  nocoy  from  L'Elisire.  C.  2. 

Fairy  of  the  Fountain.    Mazurka  Ele^^iuite. 

C.    4.  KniglU.  80 

A  glltterliH;  array  of  mualcal  dew  drops. 

Quadrilles  for  YloUn  and  Piano.    Winner,  ea.  60 
Of  thto  convenient  set  (dance  figures  given)  we 
notice:  •  v 

No.  5.    Plain  Quadrille.    (3.1    (Palermo  set.) 
**    e.    Lander    '*    (8.)  (Victoria Quadrille.) 
<<    7.    The  Minuet    (8.)    (Aschen'.) 
"    8.    Fancy  Dances.    (8.)  Cotillons,  con- 
taining Courtesy,  Cauliflower,  Basket,  So- 
ciable, New  Year,  and  Coquette  Cotillons. 
No.  0.    Medley  Quadrille.    (3.)     Miscella- 
neous set:     Sweet  16  Polka,  Davbreak 
Mazurka,   Robinson   Scottisch,    Polacca 
Ouadiille,  and  Durang  Scottisch  Quad- 
rille. 


Abbbsviatioxs.— Degrees  of  difflcnlty  are  marked 
from  1  to  7.  The  key  is  oenoted  by  a  capital  letter,  as  C, 
Bb,  etc.  A  large  Roman  letter  marks  the  lowest  and  tlie 
highest  note  iron  the  staff,  small  Roman  letters  if  below 
or  above  the  staff.  Tha8:**C.  6.  c  to  X,*' means  **  Key 
of  0.  Fifth  degree,  lowest  letter  c  on  the  added  line  be- 
ow,  highest  letter,  K  od  the  4th  space/* 
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MbiclielM  on  the  Beethoven  FestiTal 
at  Bonn  in  1846.* 

Mnschelea,  at  the  end  of  the  season,  aeta  off 
for  the  Miiaical  festiyal  at  Bonn,  and  writes  to 
hU  wife  from  Colojfne:  "The  unsettled  and 
frloomy  weather  resembled  my  frame  of  mind, 
for  the  separation  had  disturbed  my  equanimi- 
ty.    My  philosophy  must  aid  me I 

have  visited  Meyerbeer  here  and  met  him  alone 
with  Pischek.     Mutual  kisses  were  the  begin- 
ning and  prelude  to  a  number  of  inquiries  after 
yon,  and  then  we  talked  of  the  festival.     Mey- 
erbeer is  beside  himself  with  the  press  of  busi- 
ness; by  to-morrow  he  must  becrin  the  rehear- 
sals of  the  Court  Concerts.       The  best  of  the 
vocal  music  is  to  be  without  orchestra,  and  on 
ly  with  pianoforte  accompaniment:  in  the  in- 
terval between  the  rehearsals,  Meyerbeer  will 
ffo  to  Bonn  to  hear  the  performance  there." 
On  the  10th  of  August,   Moscheles  comes  to 
Bonn  and  writes:    "I  am  at  the  Hotel  de 
rstoile  d'Or,  where  are  to  be  found  all  the 
crowned  heads  of  music — brown,  grey,  or  bald 
—all  wigged  or  lackered  pates;  this  is  a  ren- 
dezvous for  all  ladies,  old  and  young,  fanatics 
for  musio — ^all  art-judges,  German  and  French 
reviewers    and  English  reporters,  lastly,   the 
abode  of  Liszt,  the  absolute  monarch,  by  virtue 
of  his  princely  gifts  outshining  all  else.     Dr. 
Bacher,  from  Vienna,  offers  me  a  ?hare  of  his 
room — no  small  boon  when  the  streets  are 
crowded  with  houseless  travellers,   like  the 
roofless  after  a  great  conflagration.      Gentle- 
men and  ladies,  several  English  among  them, 
with  ft  whole  army  of  porters  and  bandboxes, 
are  begging  for  a  shake-down  in  hotels  or  pri- 
vate houses;  friends  and  acquaintances  meet 
one  another ;  flags  of  various  colors  arc  waving 
— such  a  hurry-skurry  everywhere.     I  have  al- 
ready seen  and  spoken  to  colleagues  from  all 
the  four  quarters  of  the  globe;  I  was  also  with 
Liszt,  who  had  his  hands  full  of  business,  and 
was  surronnded  with  secretaries  and  masters  of 
ceremonies,  while  Chorle^  sat  quietly  ensconced 
in  the  corner  of  the  sofa.     Liszt,  too,  kissed 
me,  then  a  f«w  hurried  and  confused  words 
passed  between  us,  and  I  did  not  see  him  again 
until  I  met  him  afterwards  in  the  ccjncert  room. 
We  sat  down  about  400  of  us  to  dinner,  and 
the  first  concert  took  place,  under  Spohr^s  di- 
rection, in  the  new    Beethoven    Hall.       The. 
Grand  Mass  in  D  major  gave  me  certainly  ex- 
quisite, although  not  quite  unalloyed  pleasure, 
for  occasionally  I  could  not  help  feeling  that 
the  composition  diverges    from  the  genuine 
church  style,  and  thereby  loses  that  unitv  of 
color  which  I  prize  so  highly  in  other  works  of 
the  master.     The  ^  Ninth  Svmphony,'   which 
followed  afterwards,  was  given  almost  fault- 
lessly, the  soprano  part  in  the  choruses  not  on- 
ly better  than  in  London,    but  better  than  I 
have  ever  heard  anywhere.     Staudigl  inimita- 
ble, but  the  kettledrums  not  better  tuned  than 
in  London.    Hr.  JSger,  a  member  of  the  com- 
mittee, gave  me  a  place  of  honor  among  the 
artists;  Liszt  behaves  to  me  with  marked  kind- 
ness whenever  we  meet.      I  write  you  these 
lines  after  the  public  supper  in  the  hotel,  by 
way  of  preparing  myself  pleasantly  for  a  nig^t^s 
rest;  meanwhile  I  remaincon  a  more  languen- 
do,  poco  a  poco  agitato,  ma  sempre  Giusto, 
yours."    .... 

From  the  Diary. 

"August  11th.— A  new  steamer  was  christ- 
ened ^Beethoven '  with  great  ceremony.     Amid 

•  From  c'Beoent  Music  and  Mosiciane,"  as  described 
In  tbe  Diaries  and  Correspondence  of  Ifsnaz  Mosclieles. 
Selected  by  bis  wilb,  and  adapted  from  the  original  Ger- 
man bj  A.  D.  Ooleridge.  * 


salvos  of  cannon,  the  vessel,  accompanied  by 
one  other,  sf>ed  merrily  to  Nonnenwerth,  where 
a  cold  collation  was  in  readiness.  I  was  capi- 
tally placed  between  Spohr  and  Fischhof. 
Pickpockets  active.     We  escaped  untouched." 

"August  12th.— Prom  ei^j^t  o'clock  this 
morning  the  streets  were  alive  with  bands  of 
students,  guilds,  etc.  Waited  at  the  Rathhaus, 
and  afterwards  managed  to  get  into  the  Cathe- 
dral with  the  throng.  Beethoven'd  Mass  in  C 
gave  me  exquisite  enjoyment.  Prom  the  Cathe- 
dral went  to  the  galleries  which  are  erected 
around  the  Beethoven  monument.  I  was  ex- 
posed for  a  long  time  to  the  burning  rays  of 
the  sun — a  great  annoyance — released  at  last 
by  the  arrival  of  the  distinguished  guests  upon 
the  balcony  of  the  Ptirstenberg  House.  These 
were  the  King  and  Queen  of'  Prussia,  Queen 
Victoria,  and  Prince  Albert,  with  a  numerous 
suite.  Speech  by  Professor  Breidenstein.  I 
was  deeply  moved  when  I  saw  the  statue  un- 
veiled, the  more  so  because  HShnel  has  ob- 
tained an  admirable  likeness  of  the  immortal 
composer.  Another  tumult  and  uproar  at  the 
table-d'h5te  in  the  *  Stem '  Hotel.  I  sat  near 
Bacher,  Fischhof,  and  Vesque,  Liszt  in  all  his 
glory,  a  suite  of  ladies  ana  gentlemen  in  at- 
tendance on  him,  Lola  Montez  among  the  form- 
er. At  five  o'clock  the  Concert.  Dr.  Breiden- 
stein asked  me  if  I  would  accompany  the  '  Ad- 
elaide *  at  the  morning  concert.  As  Madame 
Pleyel  was  to  play  a  concerto  on  that  occasion, 
I  thought  it  infra  dig.  to  perform  an  inferior 
service,  so  I  refused. ^' 

"August  18th.— Last  day  of  the  festival, 
which  began  with  Liszt's  Caitata.  It  has  much 
that  is  well  thought  and  felt,  as,  e.g.  the  intro- 
duction of  the  Andante  of  the  B  major  Trio, 
which  is  cleverly  managed ;  there  are  also  some 
good  instrumental  effects;  as  a  whole,  howev- 
er, it  is  too  fragmentary.  Liszt,  who  was  ve- 
hemently applauded,  received  an  orehestral 
flourish.  The  Court  arriving  late,  the  Cantata 
was  repeated,  and  the  King  made  a  selection 
from  the  programme  of  the  concert,  which  he 
staid  to  hear.  Overtures  '  Egmont '  and  '  Co- 
riolan' admirably  conducted  by  Spohr.  Vio- 
loncello solo,  Ganz.  Weber's  ConcertstQck, 
Madame  Pleyel.  Air  from  •  Pidelio,"  Miss  Sa- 
billa  Novello.  Liszt  accompanied  Prftulein 
Eratk^  in  a  song. 

"  Liszt's  performance  of  Beethoven  Concerto 
in  E  flat  major  almost  entirely  satisfied  one :  I 
can't  imagine  any  one  playing  the  energetic 
and  spirited  part  of  the  work  better  than  he 
did.  In  other  parts  I  should  have  preferred  a 
little  more  warmth  and  tenderness. 

"When  the  Court  had  gone,  some  other 
pieces  were  performed,  others  omitted.  At 
two  o'clock  banquet  at  the  *  Stem.'  Crowd 
even  greater  than  before.  Immediately  after 
the  King's  health  had  been  proposed,  Wolff, 
the  Improvisatqre,  gave  a  toast  which  he  called 
the  'Trefoil.'  tt  was  to  represent  the  perfect 
chord,  Spohr  the. key-note,  Liszt  the  connect- 
ing link  between  all  parties,  the  third — Pro- 
fessor Breidenstein,  the  Dominant,  leading  'all 
things  to  a  happy  solution.  Universal  ap« 
plause.  Spohr  proposes  the  health  of  the 
Queen  of  England,  Dr.  Wolff  that  of  the  Pro- 
fessor Hahnel,  the  sculptor  of  the  monument, 
and  also  thai  of  the  brass  founder.  Liszt  pro- 
poses Prince  Albert;  a  professor  with  a  stento- 
rian voice  is  laughed  and  coughed  down,  peo- 
ple will  not  listen  to  him,  and  then  ensued  a 
series  of  most  disgraceful  scenes  which  origi- 
nated thus  :  Liszt  spoke  rather  abstrusely  upon 
the  subject  of  the  festival.  *  Here  all  nations 
are  met  to  pay  honor  to  the  master.  May  they 
live  and  prosper,  the  Dutch,  the  English,  the 


Viennese,  who  have  made  a  pilgrimage  hith- 
er! '^    Upon  this  Chelard  gets  up  in  a  passion 
and  screams  out  to  Liszt,   *  Vous  avez  oubli6 
les  Prancais.''    Many  voices  break  in,  a  regular 
tumult  ensues,   some  for,  some   against  I  he 
speaker.    At  last  Liszt  makes  himself  heard, 
but,  in  trjring  to  exculpate  himself,  seems  to 
get  entangled  deeper  and  deeper  in  a  labyrinth 
of  words,  seeking  to  convince  his  hearers  that 
he  has  lived  fifteen  years  among  Prenchmen, 
and  would  certainly  not  intentionally  speak 
slightingly  of  them.     The  contending  parties, 
however,  become  more  uproarious,  many  leave 
their  seats,  the  din  becomes  deafening,  and  the 
ladies  pale  with  fright.     The  fete  is  interrupt- 
ed for  a  full  hour,  Dr.  Wolff,  mounting  a  ta- 
ble, tries  to  speak,  but  is  hooted  down  three 
or  four  times,  and  at  last  quits  the  room,  glad 
to  escape  the  Babel  of  tongues.     Knots  of  peo- 
ple are  seen  disputing  in  every  part  of  the  great 
salon,  and  on  the  confusion  increasing,. the 
cause  of  the  dispute  is  lost  sight  of.     The 
Prench  and  English  journalists  mingle  in  this 
fray,  by  complaining  of  omissions  of  all  sorts 
on  the  part  of  the  Pestival  Committee.     When 
the  tumult  threatens  to  become  serious,  the 
landlord  hits  upon  the  bright  idea  of  making 
the  band  play  its  loudest,  and  this  drowns  the 
noise  of  the  brawlers,  who  adjourned  to  the 
open  air.^     The  waiters  once  more  resumed 
their  services,  although  many  of  the  guests,  es- 
pecially ladies,  had  vanished.     The  contend- 
ing groups  outside  showed  their  bad  taste  and 
ridiculous  selfishness,    for  Vivier   and    some 
Prenchmen  got  Liszt  among  them,   and  re- 
proached him  in  the  most  shameful  way.     Q. 
ran  from  party  to  party,  adding  fuel  to  the 
fire,  Chorley  was  attacked  by  a  Piench  jour- 
nalist, Mr.  J.  J.  would  have  it  that  the  Eng- 
lish gentleman,  Wentworth  Dilke,  was  a  Ger- 
man, who  had  slighted  him:  I  stepped  in  be- 
tween the  two,  so  as  at  least  to  put  an  end  to 
this  unfair  controversy.     I  tried  as  well  as  I 
could  to  soothe  these  overwrought  minds,  and 
pronounced  funeral  orations  over  those  who 
had  perished  in  this  tempest  of  words.     I  alone 
remained  shot-proof  and  neutral,  so  also  did 
my  Viennese  friends.     By  six  o'clock  in  the 
evening  I  became  almost  deaf  from  the  noise, 
and  was  glad  to  escape;  I  assure  you  that  a 
cup  of  coffee  and  some  music  at  the  Countess 
Almasy's  were  very  refreshing  after  the  events 
of  the  afternoon.    I  didn't  go  to  the  festival 
ball,  preferring  to  write  this  account,  and  to 
spend  a  couple  of  hours  with  Pischhof,  who 
showed  me  his  'Theory  of  Transposing'" 
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Shakespeare   in    Opera. 

BT  ALFBETON  HBBTBT. 

William  Hazlitt,  a  well-known  English  critic, 
called  Shakespeare  a*  "giant  among  giants," 
and  a  truer  sentence  was  never  penned,  for  ev- 
en among  the  justly  famous  poets  and,  drama- 
tists of  the  Elizabethan  era,  the  name  of  Shakes- 
peare stands  first,  and  his  plays  are  alike  unap- 
proached  and  unapproachable.  They  have  been 
translated  into  almost  every  living  language, 
and  represented  on  the  stage  of  almost  every 
country.  The  ambitious  amateur  and  blunder- 
ing professional  alike  fail  to  make  them  unin- 
teresting, while  from  the  pulpit  and  the  ros- 
trum their  frequent  beauties  are  quoted  times 
without  number.  Por  nearly  three  hundred 
years  the  works  of  this  immortal  poet  have 
stood,  and  as  long  as  dramatic  literature  exists 
will  Shakespeare's  playsfexist. 

But  in  addition  to  all  this  thez«  is  another 
use  to  which  many  of  these  plays  have  been 
put.    The  finest  composers  have  frequently  se- 
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lected  them  as  texts  npon  which  to  compose 
operas.  It  is  probably  understating  the  matter 
to  assert  that  there  have  been  at  least  one  hun- 
dred operas  composed  upon  texts  selected  from 
Shakespeare.  Indeed,  some  of  the  plays  were 
so  written  originally  that  with  very  little 
trouble  operatic  texts  were  constructed.  This 
is  the  case  with  the  *•  Tempest,"  "Midsumjii.er 
Night's  Dream,"  "As  You  Like  It,"  end  '*Mac- 
beth ; "  while  others,  from  their  romantic  char- 
acter, were  seized  upon  by  composers  for  their 
music,  and  others  again,  which  might  be 
thought  entirely  unfitted  for  music,  have  been 
taken  by  composers  and  successfully  set.  An 
example  of  this  is  '*  Hamlet,"  which  has  been 
set  by  Mercadante;  by  Gasparini,  for  whom 
the  libretto  was  adapted  by  the  great  Italian 
dramatic  poet  Apostolo  Zeno,  the  opera  being 
produced  in  London  in  1711,  and  bj  Ambroise 
Thomas  in  Paris,  in  1800,  in  which  such  a 
wonderful  success  was  made  ty  Mme.  Nilsson 
as  Ophdia^  and  M.  Faure  as  Hamlet, 

The  "Tempest"  was  first  set  by  Matthew 
Lock,  in  1678,  yery  little  change  hieing  made 
in  8hakespeare*s  oriffinal  text.  Dr.  Purcell 
next  tried  the  same  play,  and  produced  his  op- 
era in  1690,  and  in  1850  HaUvy  produced  a 
grand  Italian  opera  "La  Tempesta,"  of  which 
the  libretto  was  adapted  from  the  play  in  French 
by  Scribe,  the  great  French  libretto  writer,  and 
then  translated  into  Italian,  to  which  Hal^yy 
composed  his  music. 

Music  to  "Macbeth"  was  first  written  by 
Lock  in  1674,  and  then  for  nearly  two  hundred 
Tears  this  play  was  avoided  by  composers,  but 
in  1847  Verdi  produced  his  opera  "Macbeth  " 
at  Florence,  and  in  1877  Signor  Lauro  Rossi 
produced  at  London  an  opera  entitled  "Biom," 
of  which  the  litretto  was  adapted  from  Shakes- 
peare's "Macbeth  "  by  Frank  Edwards.  Oth- 
er operas  on  this  play  were  written  dming  the 
e resent  century  by  Andr6  H.  Chelard  and  Tau- 
ert. 

The  English  composer,  Sir  Henry  R.  Bishop, 
first  took  "  Midsummer  Night's  Dream  "  for  an 
opera.  He  was  followed  by  Mendelssohn,  who 
wrote  an  overture,  several  entr'actes,  a  march 
and  several  songs  and  •  choruses  to  this  play. 
Next  Ambroise  Thomas  composed  a  French  op- 
era on  the  play,  which  was  successfully  pro- 
duced in  Paris  in  1860,  and  which  is  promised 
to  be  heard  in  an  English  version  from  the  Hess 
English  Opera  Company. 

Sir  Henry  R.  Bishop  composed  many  operas, 
and  during  his  management  of  Drury  Lane  The- 
atre, London,  produced,  among  other  Shakes- 
pearean operas,  the  "Comedy  of  Errors"  in 
1819,  " Twelfth  Nifi^ht,"  in  1820,  "Two  Gen- 
tlemen of  Verona,"  in  1821,  and  "As  You  Like 
It."  These,  of  course,  were  all  English  op- 
eras. This  composer  seems  te  have  been  the 
only  one  who  selected  the  above  plays  for  mu- 
sical setting. 

Rossini  selected  "Othello,"  which  he  pro- 
duced at  Naples,  in  1816,  and  several  very 
famous  singers  have  added  to  their  reputation 
in  the  roU  of  Detdenuma,  Mme.  Adehna  Patti 
recently  made  in  London  one  of  her  g^rcatest 
successes  in  this  role, 

"Romeo  and  Juliet "  seems  to  have  been  a 
favorite  subject  for  the  musicians,  there  being 
thirteen  operas  on  this  play%lone.  These  were 
composed  by  Benda,  Dresden,  1772;  Sch wan- 
berg,  Brunswick,  1782;  Marescalchi,  Rome, 
1789;  Rumling,  Carlsberg,  1790;  Dalayrac, 
Paris,  1792;  Steibelt,  Feydeau,  1798;  Zinga- 
relli,  Milan,  1806;  Guglielmi,  1816;  Vaccai, 
1826;  Bellini,  1830;  Marchetti,  Trieste,  1805; 
Gounod,  Paris,  1867;  and  Marquis  Dlvry, 
1876.  Of  these,  seven  were  Italian,  three 
French  and  three  German. 

In  1808  Kreutzer  produced  at  Paris  a  French 
opera  entitled  'VAntoine  et  Cleopatra."  In 
1862  Hector  BerUo^  prP4uced,  at  Baden,   a 


prodooed  a  QfifVW^  opera  "  Heifmiodp,  •  jaken 
from  the  "Winter's  Tale."    ' •Q'tber  Shakes- 


pearcan  texts  were  composed  by  Hermann 
Goetz  ("Taming  of  the  Shrew,")  Taubert 
("Love's Labor  Lost,")  and  Veidi  is  now  en- 
gaged in  composing  an  opera  on  the  subject  of 
"King  Lear,"  which  play  had  already  been 
used  by  another  composer. 

The  subject  of  "Falstaff"  has  been  almost 
as  much  a  favorite  as  "Romeo  and  Juliet." 
This  celebrated  hero  was  made  the  title  of  an 
Italian  opera  by  Balfe,  produced  in  London  in 
1886.  Adolphe  Adam  next  followed  with  a 
one-att  French  operetta  bearing  the  same  title. 
These  were  both  taken  from  the  "  Merry  Wives 
of  Windsor."  Otto  Nicolai  then  composed  an 
opera  in  German  from  this  same  play,  to  which 
he  gave  the  original  title  expressed  in  Gennan, 
"DieLustigen  Weiber.  von  Windsor."  This 
opera  has  ajiways  been  very  sucoessful,  and  has 
recently  been  performed  in  London  in  Italian 
under  the  Italian  title,  "  Les  Vispe  Comare  di 
Windsor." 

This  list  could  be  indefinitely  extended  if  it 
included  subjects  which,  though  not  taken  di- 
rectly from  Shakespeare,  were  taken  from  the 
same  sources  from  which  he  drew  his  plots. 
"Oberon,"  composed  by  Weber  and  others, 
may  be  found  in  "Midsummer  Night*s  Dream." 
"Py ramus  and  Thisbe  "  has  been  treated  by 
many  composers  in  different  countries,  while 
the  operas  on  the  subjects  of  "  Cleopatra  "  and 
"Julius  Ceesar"  have  been  almost  numberless. 
Libretto  writers,  in  preparing  their  texts,  have 
drawn  freely  from  Shakespeare,  but  not  to 
such  a  degree  as  to  warrant  the  assertion  that 
they  are  operas  from  Shakespeare. 

k  is  given  to  few  mortals  to  wield  such  a 
mighty  influence  in  the  twin  domains  of  litera- 
ture and  music  as  was  accorded  to  this  immor- 
talpoet.  The  great  poets  of  other  languages 
—Homer,  Virgil,  Dante,  Tasso,  Goethe,  Cor- 
neille,  Racine,  Voltaire  and  others — never 
achieved  such  universal  fame  as  that  of  the 
English  bard. 

In  looking  over  the  list  of  Shakespearean  op- 
eras it  will  be  seen,  that  the  most  celebrated 
compositions  were  tltose  of  o^  her  than  English- 
men. Balfe's  opera  *  ^  Falstaff, "  is  the  only  one 
by  an  Englishman  which  has  held  the  stage. 
All  the  others  have  been  forgotten.  This  seems 
strange  that  there  should  not  be  a  great  Eng- 
lish musician  who  could  take  a  subject  from  the 
greatest  English  poet  and  wed  it  to  immortal 
music.  But  in  nature,  as  in  art,  there  are  very 
few  instances  of  pre-eminent  genius  in  two  dif- 
ferent artistic  lines.  A  great  Enelish  compos- 
er may  yet  arise  who  will  do  fitting  honor  to 
Shakespeare ;  but  for  the  present  the  palm  must 
be  yielded  to  other  nations. — Mue,  Trade  Beo. 

Bichard  Wagner'i  Toilet  at  Home.— His 
Letters  to  a  Dressmaker.* 

iPiMUhed  6y  ths  4uihor  <nfth«  *•  WUtur  SpatierffangeJ*) 
(Ck>noluded  fh>m  Pa^e  83.) 

Hallelajah  I  the  pink  dreasiog-g^wn  has  arrived  ! 
Hereupon  the  indefatigable  master  proceeds  imme- 
diately with  fresh  courage  to  give  more  orders. 
But  what  are  all  the  stores  of  satin  in  the  world 
compared  to  such  a  demand  for  them  as  Wagner's, 
which  is  like  the  barri^l  o{  the  Danaides  f  The  last 
supply  he  ordered  will,  as  he  writes,  suffice  him  on- 
ly "  for  some  little  time.** 

Dbab  Miss  Bbbtra^p— I  foreot  yesterday  to  order  a 
coverlet,  of  tbe  same  kind  of  pink  satin— lined  with  white 
—padded— very  soft— not  a  uarrow  pattern,  so  that  the 
coverlet  may  not  become  stiff— eiaetly  tbe  same  size  as 
the  old  blue  coverlet— for  actual  use  in  bed— of  which 
you  must  stU  have  the  pattern.— 1  should  like  this,  also, 
very  soon. 

Of  the  silk  blonde  lace-ground,  with  a  preity  design 
on  it,  1  should  also  like  aome  10  or  12  ei:s. 

Execute  this  order  well.  With  best  complimentB, 
yours,  R.  W. 

Of  the  light  blue  ribbon,  instead  of  1  piece,  I  should 
like  2. 

—Lucerne,  llth  October,  1867. 

Tins  letter  proves  there  is  a  gap  in  the  corres- 
pppd^^p»,  siRpe  mention  is  made  of  a  letter  of  the 
lOt^  Ppfp^ep,  Apd  W9  have  not  one  uf  that  date. 

Mi^W%f^^  ff*9^(fFW9l*ted  in  the  London 


But  from  the  tone  of  the  letter  of  the  llth,  which 
su^^t^sts  the  notion  that  the  correspondence  was 
contitiuouA,  we  may  conchide  that  this  is  not  the 
sole  itspt  <^nd  that,  if  the  roaster,  impelled  tliereto 
by  the  present  publication  of  his  correttpondence, 
will  not  himnelf  supply  the  missing  documents,  the 
world  will  know  of  only  a  portion,  an  infin1t.«>8imal- 
ly  small  portion,  of  the  satin  UJ^ed  hy  him.  So  much 
Is  certain  :  he  erave  orders  of  tbe  same  sort  as  those 
we  have  chronicled,  not  only  to  the  lady  to  whom 
the^e  letters  were  addressed,  but  likewise  to  many 
of  our  large  silk-mercers.  In  the  interest  of  the 
silk  manufacture  in  France,  now  In  so  depressed  a 
condition,  we  cannot  refrain  from  cherishing  a  hope 
that  this  larcre  customer  may  hy  further  orders  tate 
off  some  of  the  ac(*umulated  stovk,  and  thus  to  s«»me 
degree  ease  the  markets 

The  psychologist  will,  perhaps,  discover  In  the 
letter  ot  the  llth  a  trait  Illustrating  in  an  interest* 
Ing  manner  Wagner's  indescribable  passion  for  fin- 
ery. Wagner,  as  he  himself  Informs  us,  has  forgot- 
ten to  order  a  pink  satin  coverlet.  He  Is  not,  low- 
ever,  contented  with  merely  repairing  tbe  omission, 
but  pnifits  by  the  occasion  for  ordering  some  ten  or 
twelve  ells  of  lace-ground.  When,  too,  the  letter  is 
concluded,  he  regrets  that  such  is  the  case,  and,  in 
a  postscript,  says  that,  instead  of  one  piece  which 
be  has  ordered  of  the  '*  blue  ribbon,  he  should 
prefer  two  pieces.    For  Frabs  to  bring  with  him : — 

14  ells  of  heavy  pink,  of  whioh  2a  ells  more  must  be  de- 
spatched immediately. 

60  ells  white  satin 4  4|. 

60  ells  grey      •*       4  8. 

SOellsrose      *«       4  34. 

(BO  ells  to  be  sont  on  as  soon  as  they  are  ready.) 

16  ells  light  blue     4  5  florins. 

Blond  and  laoe-grounds. 

To  be  made  :— 

1  pink  dressing-gown. 

1  blue  " 

1  green         *<  (with  rose  ribbon). 

1  dark  green,  to/Menl  embroidery,  mching,  or 

sash;  simply  with  white  facings. 

2  blue  coverlets. 

2  large  pillows  (embroidered),  to  be  all  trimmed. 
1  large  embroidered  ooverlet. 

I  need  make  no  comments.  Two  hundred  and  fif- 
ty ells  of  satin,  four  satin  dressing-gowns,  and  three 
coverlets,  all  at  once,  speak  for  themselves.  I  am 
beginning  to  understand  Wagner — as  man,  author, 
and  artist  1 

DvAR  Miss  Bbrtha,— I  will  send  in  about  two  days 
SOO  florins  for  the  present.  Your  packages  have  arrived, 
only  we  miss  very  much  rof».  rray  9end  immedUaielff 
whaUwer  U  ready  if  the  oarlande  ordered.  Yon  know  I  or- 
dered SO  ells  more,  so  that  I  expect  altogether  100  ells  of 
the  es|>eclally  fine  roses,  of  whl<^h  I  ac  first  ordered  3  doa- 

ens;  I  should  like  altogether  60 BO  or  00.    We  have 

not  yet  measured  the  lace;  but,  at  all  eventP,  it  would 
lie  as  well  to  have  some  on  hand— though  not  so  wide  as 
the  last,  a  tri/le  narrower :  so,  we  could  find  use  for  20  or 
SO  ells. 

Best  thanks  for  your  kind  attention.    Your  obedient, 

K.  Waoxxb. 
— ZMCtfnu,  21«r  October,  1S87. 

In  tbe  above  letter  the  reader,  somewhat  fatigued 
by  wandering  through  countless  orders,  is  again  re- 
freshed by  the  promise  of  five  hundred  fiorins  on 
account.  It  is  not  much,  but  money  runs  rather 
"  short"  What,  however,  does  that  matter  ?  Is  it 
not  right  to  strew  our  path  with  roses  and  forget 
care  f  The  master  orders,  therefore,  a  hundred  ells 
of  rose-garlands,  and  fifty  or  sixty  "  especially  fine 
reees."  Such  a  supply  would  sufiice,  I  think,  to 
make  a  dosen  afilicted  families  forget  their  sorrows. 
Of  lace,  too,  Wagner,  wisely  keeping  an  eye  on  the 
uncertain  future,  is  of  opinion  that  *'  it  would  be  as 
well  to  have  some  on  hand"  (from  twenty  to  thirty 
ells).  G*K*d  Heavens,  how  easily  might  the  lace- 
makers  suddenly  inherit  estates  from  rich  uncles, 
and  then  where  should  wo  be  able  to  procure  aur 
lace  I 

Dbab  Hiss  fiBnTBA,— Everything  has  arrived,  and  I 
thank  you  extremely.  I  am  waiting  fur  your  account, 
and  hope  soon  to  prove  my  gratoful  sattafactlon  with 
what  you  have  done.  Only  we  have  not  a  sufficiency  of 
the  DMA  aatith  and  could  very  well  take  80  or  4D  ells  more«> 
Ooa  knows  how  much  is  required,  if  we  want  to  do 
things  well.  I  should  feel  obliged  If  you  could  get  it  for 
me  soon  I 

Mdmo.  Stocker  asks  me  to  give  you  her  best  remem- 
branoes.  Next  year  I  shall  very  likely  come  again  to  Vi- 
enna, and  shafi  be  pleased  to  eeis  you.  Accept  my 
thanks,  you  true  soul,  and  with  them  the  oordial  greets 
ing  of  your  obedient, 

RlCKABO  WAGVBE. 

'^Lucertu,  VUk  November j  1867. 

The  above  letter  contains  the  despairing  excla- 
mation, "  only  wo  have  not  a  suflSciency  of  the  pink 
ULtin**  Every  just  man  will  absolve  the  master 
iVom  all  blame,  however.  Wagner  has  done  what 
he  could,  and  If,  despite  all  bis  orders,  which  would 
have  been  enough  to  drape  the  Rhigi  in  a  rose  satin 
covering,  the  quantity  is   not  enough,  the  Devil 
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miiHt  hftTe  had  a  fing^er  in  the  p\e,  and  perhaps  been 
adornini;  the  inftrnal  rei^ons  with  nme-colored 
hangingft.  "God  knows."  continues  the  master. 
**  how  much  is  required,  if  we  want  to  do  thinjers 
well.**  Truly,  this  is  something;  which  God  alone 
can  know  ;  human  wisdom  is  incapable  of  calculat- 
in^f  it  1 

DBAS  Xfs^  BBBTpAr-IatpreaeDtperRelTe  the  error, 
and  bee  you  will  send  ttonw  or  the  enclosed  pattern  to 
Brenell  at  Laceme.  I  think  that,  as  the  satin  Is  not  par- 
tfenlarlT  heayy,  hut  pleanes  me  hy  its  color,  you  had  bet- 
tor get  twenty  ells  at  onoe  and  send  them  to  me;  we  ean 
find  a  use  for  them. 

Excuse  me  as  I  haye  not  much  time*  Oar  old  arranirfr> 
ment  still  holds  good. 

Toars  oordially  and  obediently, 

Rich.  Waoveb. 
— JfanleA,  ISM  Jamuny,  1868. 

The  satin  sent  him  by  the  dressmaker  is  not  "par- 
ticuiariv  heavy  *  but  iU  color  pleases  him.  and.  as 
satin  of  sliflrht  texture  is  better  than  none  at  all.  he 
at  once  orders  twenty  ells  of  it.  "  We  can  find  a 
use  for  them  1 "  he  exclaims.  There  can  be  certain- 
ly no  doubt  that  for  satin,  which  Is  easily  dirtied, 
there  Is  some  use  or  other  in  a  large  household. 

DsAR  TouNo  Lady.—I  heriiwith  send  what  I  ean 
spare  you  for  the  present,  so  that  you  may  at  least  see 
that  I  think  of  tou.  If  I  osn  manai^e  It,  something  more 
•hall  follow,  only  mUU  autumn  I  myself  am  somewhat 
pressed  for  eash. 

Best  compliments  from  your  obedient, 

B.  Waohsb. 

--lAieenu,  OM  MaWf  1868. 

This  last  letter  is  the  only  dne  in  the  entire  col- 
lection  written  on  rose-colored  paper;  but.  alas! 
its  purport  is  not  by  any  means  roseate.  The  cor- 
respondence concludes  as  mournfully  as  it  com- 
menced :  the  master  is  "  pressed  for  cash  1  ** 

•% 

After  perusinc:  the  above  letters,  I  think  the  read- 
er will  consider  that  the  motto:  "  Wie  gleicht  er 
dem  Weibe  T  which  I  prefixed  to  them,  is  justifitd. 
The  words  are  uttered  by  Hundinjr,  in  Du  mUl^re, 
after  scannini;  the  features  of  his  gueet  Siegmund. 
Hunding  then  remarks:  "The  deceitful  worm 
gleams  from  out  his  eyes."  When  we  read  these 
letters  addressed  to  a  milliner;  when  we  see  how 
exclusively  and  with  what  deep  interest  the  writer 
discourses  in  them  of  finery ;  and  when  we  learn 
what  large  sums  are  squandered  upon  the  glossy 
satin,  we  shonld  think,  save  for  the  signature,  that 
the  letters  were  the  letters  of  a  woman.  Wagner 
prefaces  the  ninth  volume  of  his  Collected  Writinge 
and  Pwsnu/^  with  a  poem,  addressed  bv  him  in  Jan- 
uary. 1871,  "To  the  German  Army  before  Paris." 
In  it  we  read : 

**  Es  ralft  im  Krampf 

2a  wildem  Kampf 
Slch  auf  des  eitlen  Wahns  Bekenner : 
Der  Welt  doeh  sllohtet  Deutschiand  nur  nochMinner.*'t 

The  heroic  German  host  would  never  have 
achieved  their  immortal  victories  had  all  the  men 
whom  Germany  "  breeds  "  become  as  effeminate  aa 
he  who  sang  their  praise.  Our  groat  men  have 
never  lost  anything  in  the  eyes  of  the  world  by  the 
publication  of  their  familiar  correspondence.  For 
thie  they  have  been  indebted  not  to  the  delicacy  of 
the  persons  who  published  the  correspondence,  but 
to  their  own  characters  and  dispositions. 

•OteammeUe  Sekriften.  nnd  IHcktmngen,  But  why 
**  SekrMenVVD  Dirhlmn^enr*  "  WrUiHge  XIXD  F^femet'* 
Are  not  '<  poems'*  -  writings?** 

t  **  Convulsively  the  believers  In  a  vain  delusion  rise  for 
the  wild  strunle;  but  it  is  Germany  alone  which  still 
breeds  m«n  for  the  world.**  The  reader  cannot  fail  to 
appreciate  the  fact  that  Herr  Waipier's  habitual  modes- 
ty Inf orms  the  above  lines. 


The  Paris  Bxhlbitioii  of  1878. 

OFFICIAL  RBPOBT  ON  THB  MirSICAL  DBPABT- 

XERT. 

The  Journal  Offieid  publishes  the  following  Re- 
port by  M.  Krantc  (Commissaire  G6n£ral)  to  the 
Minister  of  Public  Instruction : — 

MovsivuK  LB  MnnsTBv, — By  a  decree  of  the  Pres- 
ident  of  the  Republic,  bearing  date  tlie  14th  of 
April,  1876,  it  was  decided  tliat  an  Exhibition  of 
the  Fine  Arts  should  be  annexed  to  the  International 
Exhibition  of  the  products  of  Industry  and  Agricul- 
ture, to  take  place  in  the  year  1878.  That  decree 
has  now  begun  to  be  ezecated ;  and  some  measures 
have  been  taken  to  give  ample  hospitality  to  the  arts 
of  design — architecture,  painting,  sculpture,  and  en- 
slaving, being  represented,  at  the  Ch^mp  de  Mars, 
by  the  roost  eminent  works  of  various  schools,  which 
have  been  produced  since  1867.    But,  until  to-day, 


nothing  has  been  done  for  music ;  and  It  is  high 
time  that  the  omission  was  rectified — an  omission 
which  has  caused  some  surprise  amongst  all  who  are 
aware  how  hic^h  a  place  the  productions  of  musical 
art  hold  in  the  public  esteem. 

The  delay  to  which  I  have  referred,  is  due,  I  re- 
gret to  say.  to  a  kind  of  Indifference  which  the  or- 
ganizers of  the  Exposition  have  felt  in  regfard  to 
musical  works  of  art.  who  have  rrade  a  difficulty  ef 
assiirning  them  such  a  mode  of  exhibition  as  should 
bring  them  into  sufficient  prominence.  This  diffi- 
culty, up  to  the  present  time,  does  not  appear  to 
have  been  satisfactorily  solved  :  and  it  desnrves  to 
be  closely  examined,  if  we  would  wish  on  this  point 
to  be  more  successful  than  our  predecessorsw 

We  find  nothins:  In  the  Exposition  of  1866  that  in 
nnv  way  testifies  to  a  desire  to  resolve  the  difiicult 
problem  of  a  rautiffeal  exhibition.  K^o  doubt  the 
names  of  fp^etA,  composers  fisrured  conspicuously  (at 
the  entrance  of  the  Palais  de  Tlndustrie)  amonarst 
those  of  artists  and  scientists,  who  are  honored  by 
the  whole  world.  Doubtless,  asrnin.  music  has  been 
the  necessary  accompaniment  of  the  orreat  festivals 
which  inaugurated  and  concluded  the  Exposition. 
But  nothins:  has  been  claimed  for.  and  nothing 
more  accorded  to  the  art ;  and.  indeed,  there  is  a 
ereat  need  for  an  actual  and  distinct  musical  exhi- 
bition. 

The  organizers  of  the  Exposition  of  1867  consult- 
ed (a  little  late,  maybe),  with  a  view  to  organizing 
an  exhibition  calculated  to  meet  the  special  require- 
ments of  the  musical  art.  On  the  18th  of  February, 
1867  (abont  six  weeks  before  the  opening),  the  Min- 
ister of  Finance,  Vice-President  of  the  Imperial 
Commission,  drew  up  an  amendment,  the  first  arti- 
cle of  which  is  thus  expressed : — 

"  The  art  of  music  shall  be  represented  at  the  Ex- 
position from  the  triple  point  of  view  of  (1)  Compo- 
sition ;  (2)  Execution;  and  (3)  History." 

In  consequence,  both  French  and  foreicrn  compos- 
ers were  invited  to  compete  for  two  musical  compo- 
sitions destined  to  celebrate  the  Exposition  of  18A7, 
namely,  a  Cantata  for  voices  and  orchestra,  and  a 
Hymn  to  Peace.  Three  committees  were  ultimate- 
ly constituted :  the  first,  for  musical  composition, 
was  Authorised  to  adjudicate  upon  the  works  sub- 
mitted at  the  competition  ;  tli^  second  was  entrust- 
ed with  the  or^ranizatiun  of  concerts,  with  voices 
and  orchestra,  of  festivals  and  orpheonio  con  teste, 
brass  band  competitions,  military  music,  etc. ;  last- 
ly, a  third  committee  was  constituted  to  organize  a 
series  of  "  historical "  concerts,  a  small  number  of 
artists  being  engaged  to  execute  the  compositions  of 
past  periods  and  of  various  countries. 

Such  was  the  programme  of  1867.  testifying  to  a 
really  good  intention,  and  to  very  liberal  views,  but 
rendered  abortive  by  a  want  of  practical  experience, 
which  soon  made  itself  evident. 

The  composer9  very  readily  responded  to  the  in- 
vitation. The  committee  had  to  adjudicate  upon 
102  cantatas,  and  807  hymns.  It  unanimously 
awarded  the  prize  for  the  cantata  to  M.  Camille 
Saint-Saens.  With  respect  to  the  hymns,  it  would 
not  agree  upon  the  award. 

To  sum  up :  Of  this  extensive  competition,  which 
excited  so  lively  an  emulation  in  the  musical  world, 
only  a  single  work  survived,  of  which  the  public  at 
large  knows  nothing.  Excepting  the  unpublis^hed 
hymn  which  sn  illustrious  master,  long  since  silont. 
permitted  to  be  performed  once  only — ^the  day  of 
the  distribution  of  the  awards — ^the  Ezpositifm  of 
1867  has  scarcely  left  to  our  repertoires  a  single 
new  work.  The  younsrer  composers  worked  well 
for  the  Exposition  of  1867 ;  but.,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
they  were  not  allowed  a  hearing;  the  public  knew 
nothing  of  their  labors,  or  of  their  composition*. 

The  executants'  were  more  successful.  Besides 
the  distribution  ceremony,  and  the  various  concerts 
given  at  the  Palais  de  rindustrie.  "  the  festtvatii,'* 
and  the  orpheonic  contests,  were  a  means  of  bring 
ing  into  friendly  union  numerous  choral  societ'es. 
and  invented  the  who^e  of  the  proceedinxs  with  a 
certai  n  idol.  The  military  concerts  were'  thorough* 
ly  successrtil. 

In  that  which  concerns  tlie  history  of  music,  the 
committee  of  historical  concerts  met.  dt^Ii berated, 
settled  the  choice  of  pieces,  and  apportioned  them 
amongst  twelve  neaneee  de  coneerU.  Unfortunat4.*ly. 
the  Imperial  Commission  was  obliged  to  recoil  before 
the  expenses  of  these  concerts,  to  which  there  seemed 
no  prospect  of  attracting  a  sufficient  audience ;  and, 
as  m  tlie  case  of  the  composition  competition,  tl  e 
retrospective  exposition  of  musical  art  remained  un« 
realized. 


Such  was  the  result  of  th^  Exposition  of  1867,  in 
spite  of  all  that  the  goodwill  of  its  organizers  could 
do  for  musical  art  The  problem  remained  un- 
solved ;  and  now,  as  in  1867.  it  is  still  difficult  to 
find  the  means  of  adequately  exhibiting  In  univer- 
sal expositions  an  art  which  forms  one  of  the  most 
graceful  ornaments  of  our  modern  civilization. 

Without  wishing  to  determine  off-hand  the  pro- 
trramme  of  the  musical  exhibition  of  1878,  I  believe, 
M.  le  Ministre.  that  I  shall  enter  into  your  views 
by  sketching  the  principal  conditions,  in  or'er  to 
do  so,  I  shall  naturally  make  use  of  the  important 
publications  to  which  this  question  has  given  rise, 
as  much  In  1867  as  in  our  own  day. 

It  seems  that  we  have  to  diatinsruish  three  sepa- 
rate but  reconoiloble  intereats.  We  ought,  first  of 
all,  to  open  our  Exhibit  Ion  to  the  composers  them- 
selves—because it  is  to  their^talcnt  ana  genius  that 
we  owe  musical  creations.  But,  without  executanta 
— soloists,  choruses,  or  instrumentalists — ^the  idea 
of  the  master  would  never  be  rendered  to  the  pub- 
lic; those  are  the  necessary  Interpreters;  aiid  the 
talent  which  they  show  in  their  interpretations  may 
singularly  enhance  the  merit  of  a  score,  and  ensure 
its  succe^  The  executant^i  must.  then,  be  given 
such  a  place  in  the  Exhibition  as  shall  command 
appreciation  of  their  special  merit. 

In  short,  every  effort  made  by  composers  and 
artiste  has  for  its  object  the  practical  support  by  the 
public  of  an  art  which  presents  to  them  a  means  of 
healthy  and  elevated  recreation.  Thus,  before  all, 
we  ought  to  discern  the  interests  of  the  composer, 
the  artiste,  and  tlie  public 

For  the  first-named,  to  have  the  best  works  com- 
posed since  1867.  chosen  by  a  special  commission, 
and  executed  in  the  best  possible  manner,  appears 
to  me  a  course  which  would  give  them  great  satis- 
faction. 

If  we  fail  to  present  new  works  upon  which  the 
artists  have  spent  much  care,  we  shall  be  imposing 
upon  them  an  ungrateful  task  wilh  a  mortifying  re- 
sult. Even  without  reckoning  these,  there  are  nu- 
merous choral  bodies  which  would  not  easily  bo  ad- 
mitted to  a  place  in  the  Exposition  proper.  It  is 
necessary,  then,  that,  besidee  and  apart  from  these 
musical  solemnities,  where  the  works  of  the  young- 
er masters  are  presented,  there  should  be  many  con- 
certs, in  different  halls,  in  which  the  executanta 
would  be  put  in  a  way  of  haying  their  merits  duly 
recognizea. 

Thus,  then,  M.  le  Ministre,  the  authorized  per- 
formance of  some  of  the  productions  of  our  younger 
masters ;  the  more  numerous  concerts,  where  one 
can  devote  one*8  attention  to  bringing  into  strong 
relief  the  talent  of  various  executants,  choral  bod- 
i(»s.  etc. ;  and,  lastly,  the  execution  of  those  chef 
d'anvree  which  will  never  grow  old,  and  of  which 
the  public  will  never  tire; — such  seems  to  me  the 
rational  programme  for  our  musical  exhibition. 

But  you  are  aware,  M.  le  Ministre.  that  a  pro- 
gramme, however  good  it  may  l>e,  is  of  no  value 
until  it  is  carried  ok^  by  the  men  who  are  charged 
with  the  execut!cn  of  it.  Let  me,  therefore,  pro- 
ceed at  once  to  that  which  more  immediately  con- 
cerns the  Commission,  the  members  of  whidi  yon 
have  been  good  enough  to  aid  me  in  selecting. 

The  personal  positions  of  those  who  compose  this 
commission  are  so  well  known,  that  it  is  needless  for 
me  to  recall  them  here.  It  is  sufficient  for  me  Inst 
to  mention  the  names — nome  distinguished,  others 
held  in  hiffh  esteem.  I  need  only  say,  that  the 
principal  element  is  made  up  of  our  most  celebrated 
composers,  that  the  Conservatoire  has  furnished 
professors  and  directors,  and  the  Administration  It- 
self, those  of  the  rJiefe  de  eerviee  whose  functions 
bring  them  into  official  relationship  with  the  musi- 
cians. Moreover,  it  has  sejimed  advlKable  to  me, 
in  vit*w  of  the  various  tcoustical  questions  likely  to 
arise  in  connecticm  with  the  selection  of  the  rooms 
required  for  the  concerts,  to  add  to  the  list  the 
name  of  a  physicist  of  the  first  otder— the  young 
and  already  celebrated  M.  Cornu. 

This  Commission,  of  which  M.  Ambroise  Thomas 
is  the  president,  concurrently  with  the  chef  de  ««•- 
vice  of  the  direction  of  the  fine  arts  M.  le  Marquis 
de  Cliennevi^res,  will  know  how  to  resolve  to  the 
complete  satisfaction  of  the  public,  all  those  deli- 
cate quettions  which  arise  out  of  an  exhibition  of 
this  kind,  and  to  carry  out  this  pr3gramme.  of 
which  I  have  but  imperfectly  sketched  the  principal 
features. 

The  necessary  hibor  attending  a  veritable  musical 
exposition,  the  numerous  artista  rcqaircd,  the  ini«tru- 
ments.  etc.  will  occasion  a  ve'y  onsidirible  ex- 
pense.    As  I  have  before  said,  this  same  considcru- 
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tion  cooled  the  zeal  of  the  orji^miizers  of  the  Kzposi- 
tion  of  1867.  It  it  necessary,  then,  to  examine  the 
question  at  once,  and  to  see  if  we  can  really  accom- 
plish the  work  with  the  resources  at  our  disposal. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  principal  expense  is  al- 
ready provided  for.  The  public  authorities  have 
readily  consented  to  the  erection  of  a  large  hall, 
which  is  rapidly  rising,  upon  the  heights  of  the 
Trocad^ro ;  but  the  use  of  this  hall  for  great  con- 
certs, and  the  erection  of  a  powerful  organ,  will  not 
cost  us  leas,  I  fear,  than  60,000  franca 

For  the  actual  performance  of  our  concerts  (Chap. 
I,  art.  8),  we  have  now  intact  a  fund  of  600,000 
francs.  Its  title  alone  phows  that  this  fund  is  ex- 
haustible, becanse  the  f^«s  for  which  it  is  intended 
involve  a  considerable  outlay  for  musical  execution. 
It  seems  to  me,  then,  that  we  shall  enter  fully  into 
the  views  of  the  public  authorities  in  providing  for 
this  purpose  a  credit  of  260,000  francs. 

Without  wishing  tb  encroach  upon  the  work  of 
the  Sub-commission,  I  shall  permit  myself  to  indi- 
cate that,  to  my  mind,  this  credit  onght  to  be  di- 
vided into  three  nearly  eaual  parts :  the  first,  for 
expenses  in  connection  with  the  performance  of  new 
works ;  the  second,  for  festivals,  and  choral  gather- 
ings ;  the  third,  for  harmony  competHioos,  and  the 
execution  of  military  music. 

The  Exposition  of  1878  is  not  French  only — it  is, 
above  all  things,  international.  It  is  sufficient  to 
say,  that  the  arrangements  in  view  of  the  musical 
departments  do  not  apply  only  to  France.  In  what 
measure,  then,  and  in  what  form,  onght  we  to  in- 
vite foreign  musicians  to  take  part  either  in  the 
work  of  the  Gommisciion,  the  deciding  of  ompcti- 
tions,  or  the  execution  of  accepted  compoMtions  ? 
These  questions  the  Commission  will  determine,  by 
acting  with  a  courteous  hospitality,  which  is  the 
rule  in  all  French  international  exhibitions. 

Finally,  M.  le  Ministre,  I  have  the  honor  to  rec- 
ommend : — 

1.  That  a  snm  of  260,000  francs,  drawn  upon  the  fund 
of  tbe  Expoflfltion  (Chap  1«  art.  3),  will  be  specially  as- 
signed  to  the  musical  exhibition. 

2.  That  a  commission  shall  be  appointed  to  prepare 
and  propose  the  necessary  measures  lor  tbe  formation  of 
this  exhibition. 

3.  That  the  Commission  be  composed  of  the  follow- 
ing i— 

H.  le  Marquis  de  Chenneviires,  Director  of  Fine  Arts, 
etc. 

M.  Ambrolse  Thomas,  Member  of  the  Academy  of 
Fine  Arts,  Director  of  the  Conservatoire  de  Musiqne^ 
premier  Grand  Fdx,  1832. 

Jfemberf* 

MM,  de  Beanplan,  Sub-Director  of  Fine  Arts,  etc.; 
Bonrgalt-Ducouarav,  Composer,  CrandPrIx,  1802;  Jules 
Cohen;  Comu;  I>oidevez;  Leo  Dellbes;  Theodore  Du- 
bois; Charles  Oounod ;  A.  Onllmant:  Gulraad;  Halan- 
zier;  Lasoons;  Laurent  deRIlM;  L*Epine;  Massenet; 
Membree:  Osmond  OeComted');  Saint-Saltas;  Vaaeor- 
bell;  Weokerlln. 

SeerUariet  (with  power  to  vote). 

MM.  Deschapelles;  Amand  Ctouslc. 

(Signed)      J.  B.  KoAirrz. 

The  above  report  has  been  approved  by  the  Min- 
ister of  Instruction. — Lond,  Mm.  Standard. 
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The  Carton  EzhibitioiL— Kosic 
Printing. 

The  history  of  the  art  and  procuress  of  music 
printing  has  never  yet  received  the  attention  its 
importance  demands,  and  undoubted  benefit  will  re- 
sult from  the  exhibition  of  the  fine  collection  of  mn. 
sical  worlcs  brought  together  in  the  gallery  at  South 
Kensington,  if  it  stimulate  rosoarch  into  a  wide  field 
hitherto  almost  unexplored. 

Errors  promulgated  by  Hawkins  and  Bumey  in 
their  remarks  on  the  art  have  been  reprodncea  by 
subsequent  authors  from  time  to  time,  probably  be- 
caube  the  writers,  like  the  authorities  they  quoted, 
had  little  or  no  opportunity  of  personally  examin- 
ing the  various  books  they  criticized  so  freely  and 
so  confidently.  A  vittit  to  the  Caxton  gallery  ena- 
bles us  to  correct  some  of  these  old-established  er- 
rors, and  albeit  important  links  are  wanting,  we 
have  before  us  a  fairly  chronological  chain  of  evi- 
dence as  to  the  history  of  the  art  in  its  numerous 
branches,  from  the  page  issued  in  the  early  dawn  to 
the  proof-sheet  of  yesterday.  We  see  that  the  first 
printers  were  unable  to  cope  with  the  difficulties 

£  resented  by  musical  notation,  for  in  the  printed 
[entz  Psalters  the  whole  of  the  music,  both  staff 
and  notation,  is  in  manuscrip^  The  first  attempts 
at  music  printing  were  produced  from  wooaen 
blocks;  an  eminent  German  anthority  (Dr.  Chrys- 


I  ander)  mentions  one  produced  at  Augsburg  by 
Froschaner,  in  147H ;  there  is  also  a  book  in  the 
British  Mnsonm,  printed  in  the  same  year  by  Con 
rad  Fyner,  at  Esslingen,  which  contains  one  musical 
example ;  it  is,  however,  scarcely  worthy  the  name. 
In  the  Caxton  Exhibition  we  find  a  Gaforius,  print- 
ed at  Naples  in  1480,  and  a  Burtfas,  printed  at  Bo- 
logna in  1487;  the  latter  has  several  full  pages  of 
music,  and  is  particularly  interesting.  The  early 
attempts  on  the  Gontinent  to  print  music  from  typo 
were  only  sncoeeeful  to  the  extent  of  the  lines  of  the 
staff;  these  were  generally  red,  and  the  notes  had 
to  be  afterwards  inserted  by  hand.  Two  specimens 
of  the  lines  so  produced  are  shown :  a  Hymnarium 
of  1475,  and  a  Missal  of  1485,  printed  at  Lyons. 
To  Wynkyn  de  Worde  mnst  be  awarded  the  palm 
for  having  first  succeeded  in  producing  ronste  from 
type  in  one  printing.  All  authorities  have  hitherto 
asserted  that  the  musical  example  in  his  "  Poly- 
chronicon "  (1495)  was  produced  from  a  wooden 
block,  but  it  needs  only  a  very  slight  examination 
of  the  book  shown  in  the  Caxton  Exhibition  to 
prove  that  the  statement  was  in  error.  We  are  told 
that  Wynkyn  de  Worde  was  his  own  type-founder, 
and  it  is  therefore  reasonable  to  condnde  that  the 
pieces  necessary  to  produce  the  example  referred  to 
were  cast  by  himself;  and  it  must  not  be  forgotten 
that  Caxton  had  previously  printed  the  "Polychron- 
icon,"  and  had  left  a  blan&  space  for  the  insertion 
of  the  music  by  hand.  Tliere  exists  in  the  British 
Museum  a  little  mu8ic-bo<ik,  printed,  and  dated  1530, 
an  oblong  qnarto ;  its  only  title  is,  "  In  this  t>oke  ar 
cOteyned  XX  sogcs.  IX  of  III!  ptes  and  XI  of  tbre 
ptes;''  the  music  is  sacred  and  secular,  and  it  is  re- 
markable that  the  book  has  escaped  the  notice  of 
Hawkins,  Burney,  Ames^  Herbert,  and  Dibden,  and 
if  it  be,  as  is  most  probable,  a  production  of  Wyn- 
kyn de  Worde,  it  proves  that  he  was  also  able  to 
produce  music  from  type  in  two  printings  equal  to 
anything  which  can  lie  found  of  his  great  contem- 
porary, Petrucci ;  and  if,  as  is  likely,  he  also  cast 
this  type  himself,  it  is  curious  that  no  other  exam- 
ples of  his  music  printing  are  at  present  to  be  found. 
Having  mentioned  Petrncci,  the  celebrated  Italian, 
to  whom  is  usually  attributed  tbe  honor  of  having 
first  produced  typo  mu<4ic  from  two  printings,  we 
are  bound  to  remark  that  not  one  sinsrle  speci- 
men of  his  work  is  shown  in  the  Exhibition.  This 
is  much  to  be  regretted,  as  his  printings  are  all  of 
great  beauty,  and,  like  the  Wynkyn  de  Worde  in 
the  British  Museum,  very  superior  in  quality  to  the 
numerous  specimens  in  two  colors,  red  and  black, 
which  were  for  a  considerable  period  issned  from 
the  various  presf>es  In  England  and  the  Continent. 
We  here  find  copies  of  the  well  talked  of  but  rarely 
seen  **  Merbecke  Common  Praier  noted,"  and  of  the 
more  beautiful  but  less  familiar  examples  from 
abroad,  some  printed  on  vellum,  but  the  majority  on 
paper. 

The  exhibits  of  music  printing  are  very  properly 
divided  into  sections:  the  first,  worlcs  from  wooden 
blocks,  the  second  from  type  in  red  and  black,  the 
third  from  type  in  one  color  and  one  printing  only : 
in  this  class,  in  addition  to  Higden's  book  before 
mentioned,  we  find  many  charming  books  issued  by 
John  Daye,  the  bold  typo  of  Griffin  used  for  Bar* 
nard's  '*  Church  Music,**  and  tbe  curious  Butler's 
"  Feminin  Monarchie,''  printed  at  Oxford  by  Tur- 
ner in  1684,  who  was  obliged  to  have  a  special  type 
cast  to  represent  Butler's  attempt  at  phonetic  spell- 
ing. We  can  also  observe  that  the  type  printers 
made  no  attempt  at  producing  a  score ;  tne  music,  if 
not  in  single- voice  parts,  has  the  four  parts  quite 
distinct  and  separate  on  the  two  opposite  pages. 
Sometimes,  as  m  some  of  Playford's  books,  and  in 
Butler's  "  Feminin  Monarchie,'*  the  separate  parts 
are  printed  so  that  the  singers  may  stand  opposite 
each  other,  and  this  has  caused  many  an  innocent 
remark  from  uninitiated  visitors  to  the  Exhibition, 
that  the  "  stupid  people  have  printed  the  music  up- 
side down.**  Special  attention  should  be  called  to 
some  other  books  in  this  section,  such  as  the  Missal 
of  Animuccia,  printed  in  Rome  in  1567,  of  Orlando 
di  Lasso,  printed  in  Germany  in  1574,  and  a  very 
early  score  of  madrigals  by  Venosa,  printed  at  Gen- 
oa in  1613:  nor  must  we  forget  a  book  printed  in 
Vienna  (Liszt  s  Mass),  the  largest  score  ever  set  up 
in  type.  The  next  section  which  presents  itself  to 
our  notice  is  that  of  music  printed  from  engraved 
plates,  and  here  again  we  are  enabled  to  correct  the 
prevalent  error  in  respect  to  the  "  Parthenia  "  pro- 
dnced  in  London  by  Hole  in  1611,  and  always  re- 
garded as  the  earliest  of  its  kind,  but  which  had 
really  l)een  anticipated  by  Kapsberger's  works, 
some  of  them  published  in  Home  in  1604 ;  many  of 
the  books  exhibited  in  this  division  represent  a  per- 
fection which  seems  quite  unattainable  by  our  mod- 


ern process  o(  stamping.  Space  will  not  pernrit  us 
to  particularize,  btft  we  roust  not  fail  to  call  atten- 
tfcm  to  the  few  pages  engraved  b}'  Sebastian  Bach, 
the  great  composer,  with  his  own  hand,  nor  of  the 
collection  of  scmgs  engraved  by  J:>hnson  of  Edin- 
burgh for  Domenico  Corri,  and  which  is  remarkable 
as  being  the  first  music  book  printed  with  **a  prop- 
er accompaniment "  for  harpsichord  or  pianoforte ; 
previmis  to  its  publlnation  it  was  usual  to  write 
what  is  called  a  figured  baas,  from  which  tbe  per- 
former had  to  elaborate  an  accompaniment  accord- 
ing to  his  fancy  or  skill.  The  improvement,  which 
Corri  seems  to  have  invented,  as  he  calls  it  Corri's 
new  system,  was  of  vast  importance  musically 
speaking.  We  must  pass  on  to  consider  stamped 
music,  which  to  the  ordinary  observer  has  a  very 
similar  appearance  to  engraved,  Irat  which  is,  of 
course,  produced  by  a  much  more  speedy  and  easy 
proce99.  Stamped  music,  we  can  see,  was  often 
very  bad,  and  had  a  tendency  to  become  worse ; 
but  the  Germans  of  late  years  have  revived  tlie  art 
and  are  able  to  show  works  which  pnt  os  English 
to  the  blush  :  we  are,  however,  enabled  to  make  a 
comparison  between  Wagner's  "Gotterdammerung," 
published  at  Mayence  last  year,  and  Purcell's 
**  Yorkshire  Feast,"  just  ooropleied  in  London,  and 
all  to  the  advantage  of  the  latter;  we  hail  tbe  omen 
as  a  promise  of  better  things  to  come. 

A  very  small  case  contains  the  books  shown  as 
specimens  of  '*  Tablatnre  and  other  Modifications  of 
Notation ; "  the  various  works,  coriona  and  inter- 
esting as  they  are,  coidd  easily  have  been  supple- 
mented had  space  permitted ;  and  this  l>riog9  us  an 
opportunity  of  referring  to  a  fact  which  most  be  ob- 
vious to  the  most  cursory  observer — the  need  of 
adequate  space  and  accommodatioo.  Hundreds  of 
books  which  ought  to  be  shown  are  not  here  at  all, 
and  many  of  those  exhibited  should  have  been 
shown  in  duplicate,  and  sometimes  in  triplicate,  for 
oftentimes  the  title-page  and  colophon  are  even 
more  interesting  from  one  point  of  view  than  any 
interior  page.  Two  roomy  glazed  cupboards  at  one 
end  of  tlie  gallery  contain  some  of  the  books  which 
the  sub-committee  had  to  set  aside  onopened  for 
want  of  show-room.  Tliere  ought  not  to  have  been 
any  difficulty  in  this  respect  at  South  Kensington, 
and  the  fact  and  results  are  much  to  be  re- 
gretted. 

We  have  said  nothing  of  two  cases  filled  with 
books  recently  sent  from  Rome  by  tbe  Italian  Gov- 
ernment, bat  which  arrived  too  late  for  proper  clas- 
sification and  placement  in  the  various  sections. 
Altboogh  frequently  duplicates  of  works  to  be  found 
in  other  cases,  they  are  worthy  of  noention,  not  on- 
ly for  their  intrinsic  value  and  excellent  preserva- 
tion, bnt  also  for  the  kindly  feeling  shown  in  select- 
ing and  forwarding  them  to  this  country. 

From  the  foregoing  remarks  it  will  be  gathered 
that  the  collection  of  printed  music  at  the  Caxton 
Exhibition,  notwithstanding  its  numerous  short- 
comings and  missing  links,  more  tlian  justifies  the 
hopes  and  anticipations  of  the  promoters  of  the 
Commemoration. — W.  H.  Cummixgs  in  the  A^^- 
n<tum. 


•  4m^  9 


The  Italian  Operat, 

{RemifU9cenee9  of  187^ ,  from  the  8ercg>-book 
of  a  Pileiiante,) 

Tfo.  1. 

ZAEB  THALBBBO*S  ZEBU9A. 

Fortunately,  Mdlle.  Thalberg,  whose  entrance  was 
greeted  with  prolonged  applaose,  did  much  to  com- 
pensate for  the  deficiencies  of  the  others.  Her  voice  is 
more  beautiful  than  ever,  and  has  become  richer  and 
stronger  since  last  season.  Whether  it  has  gained 
in  flexibility  and  compass  remains  to  be  seen ;  bnt 
it  was  evident  last  night  that  she  has  lieen  endowed 
by  Nature  with  vocal  gifts  which,  Mfith  proper  cul- 
tivation, must  speedily  place  her  in  the  highest 

rank  of  the  operatic  profession Her 

voice  is  of  such  remarkably  rich  quality  throughout 
its  entire  compass  that  it  will  bear  any  amount  of 
cultivation,  and  abundantly  repay  it.  Last  night 
its  freshness  and  brilliancy  imparted  an  irreflistible 
charm  to  her  execution  of  '*  BatU,  batti,"  and  other 
portions  of  her  rdle,  and  her  intonation  was  fault- 
less. The  return  of  this  charming  young  artist 
(now  only  in  her  nineteenth  year)  will  enhance  the 
attractions  of  the  Royal  Italian  Opera,  and  her  pop- 
ularity was  attested  by  the  warmth  of  her  recep- 
tion.— Olobe,  May  5. 

No.  2. 

SMMA   ALBAiri*S  OPHELIA. 

Beyond  the  fact  that  the  Ophelia  of  Mdlle.  Alba- 
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ni  becomes  year  after  year  a  more  finished  imper- 
sonation (more  poetical  it  could  hardly  be),  and 
that,  both  in  a  vocal  and  dramatic  sense,  it  may 
fairly  take  rank  with  her  flenta,  Blizabeth,  and  El- 
sa— 3^  Wagnerian  trilogy — there  is  nothing  to  add 
to  what  has  already  been  said  about  it  To  follow 
Christine  Nilsson  in  this,  one  of  the  brightest  of  her 
creations,  was  no  grateful  task ;  but  here  success 
has  recompensed  ambition,  and  the  Ophelia  of  the 
fair  Canadian  is  pmnonnoed  by  competent  Judges 
only  second  to  that  of  the  fairer  {blonaer)  Swede. — 
Of^aphic,  JwM  28. 

No.  8. 

ADKUITA    PATTt's    OATASRfA. 

JOBUnie  da  Nord  appears  to  be  growing  in  favor. 

*  *  *  *  At  any  rate,  the  opera  that  used  to  be 
played  once  at  the  close  of  the  season  for  the  bene- 
nt  of  Mdme.  Patti,  is  now  a  more  prominent  feature. 

*  *  *  *  I(  attracted  an  enormous  house  on 
Tuesday  night,  not  a  place  being  anywhere  vacant, 
while  the  highest  expectations  of  the  audience  were 
more  than  satisfied.  •  •  •  «  Mdme.  Patti 
was,  of  coure,  the  "  star  **  of  the  occasion,  and  never 
shone  more  brightly  or  with  a  steadier  lustre.  Her 
representaUon  of  Caterina  amounted,  indeed,  both 
in  a  dramatic  and  musical  sense,  to  one  long  tri- 
nmph.  The  "  Bohemienne,"  the  prayer  "Veglia 
dal  ciel,"  and  the  important  music  of  the  last  act, 
including  the  well>known  and  ingenious  trio  for 
voice  and  flutes,  were  all  given  to  perfection  so  ob- 
vious that  it  was  not  possible  to  conceive  anything 
better.  As  to  the  great  artist's  acting,  the  power 
of  it  is  so  well  known  that  no  word  of  description 
or  of  eulogy  is  needed. — Dailif  Tdtgrapk,  May  81. 

No.  4. 

STHKLKA  OKESTBB's  GILDA. 

On  Tuesday  night  JUgoUtto  was  performed,  with 
the  new  singer.  Mad.  Gerstcr.  as  Gifda.  We  are  in- 
clined to  think  that  were  Mad.  Gerster  to  turn  aside 
for  a  time  from  parts  the  prevalent  characteristics 
of  which  are  fiorid  passages,  more  dt  less  elaborate- 
ly embellished,  And  devote  her  attention  seriously 
to  the  study  and  practice  of  the  plain  canHUma, 
where  level  singing  is  indispensable,  she  would  im- 
prove the  quality  of  her  middle  voice,  without  in 
any  way  endangering  the  supremacy  of  her  favorite 
high  notes.  The  manner  in  which  she  sang  more 
than  one  eantaMU  phrase  on  Tuesday  ni^t  con- 
vinced us  of  thiff.  As  examples,  we  would  especial- 
ly point  to  her  delivery  of  the  melodious  passage, 
*'  Quanto  affetto,"  etc,  which  begins  Gilda's  share 
in  the  expressive  duet  with  Rigoletto  ("  Veglia,  O  ! 
donna,  questo  fiore,^)  and  the  recital  of  the  story  of 
her  clandestine  meetings  with  Walter  Mald^,  the 
pretended  student.  The  charming  soliloquy,  "Caro 
nome,"  but  for  two  fforid  cadenzas  out  of  keeping 
with  its  character,  would  have  been  irreproachable. 
— Graphic,  July  14, 

No.  6. 

OORISTIKB  HTLBflON*8  aRUKN. 

The  palmiest  days  of  this  historic  house*  were 
suggested  on  Saturday,  when  Madame  Christine 
NUason  made  her  first  appearance  for  the  season. 
Rank  and  fashion  once  more  thronged  to  the  Hay- 
market,  amateurs  of  all  classes  crowded  the  interi- 
or, which  by  the  way  looked  the  picture  of  cheer- 
fulness, and  the  rule  of  the  evening  was  enthusiastic 
applause.  In  the  experience  of  many  present  the 
occasion  may  ha\  e  derived  added  zest  from  the  fact 
that  Madame  Nilsaon  first  trod  the  new  stage  in  the 
part  chosen  for  her  dibwt  on  the  old.  Whether  this 
was  by  dedgn  or  not  matters  little.  Nothing  could 
have  been  more  appropriate,  and  all  among  the  au- 
dience who  were  present  when,  1 1  jears  ago,  a  new 
prima  donna  burst  upon  their  gratified  sight,  must 
have  witnesscMl  Saturday's  doings  with  special  in- 
terest Since  she  first  played  the  Yioletta  of  La 
TVaviala,  the  Swedish  artist  has  undergone  no  in- 
considerable development  as  regards  both  the  scope 
and  character  of  her  genius.  There  have  been 
times  when  it  seemed  doubtful  whether  that  devel- 
opment took  precisely  the  right  direction,  but  the 
strong  good  sense  and  quick  perception  of  Madame 
Nilsson  never  fidl  in  the  long  run  to  discover  and 
correct  mistakes.  To  these  qualities  the  remarka- 
ble success  obtained  on  Saturday  night  may  in  a 
large  meaanre  be  attributed.  Whatever  tendency 
was  once  manifested  towards  an  exaggerated  style 
of  acting  has  apparently  been  conquered,  and  Mad- 
ame Nilsson  now  makea  a  careful  and  artistic  use 
of  the  large  resources  accumulated  by  her  experi- 
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ence  and  by  the  natural  growth  of  her  eminent  tal- 
ent All  the  more  interesting  on  this  account  was 
it  to  compare  her  present  Yioletta  with  that  of  her 
earliest  appearance  amongst  us.  None  could  have 
forgotten  the  winning  gentleness  and  grace  of  the 
dSbuiante,  and  none  could  fail  to  see  that  those  qual- 
ities still  exist  in  all  their  charm,  united  to  the  dra- 
matic power  of  a  ripened  artist.  The  advanta^re  is 
thus  in  favor  of  the  present  over  the  past,  and  op- 
era-goers have  thus  good  reason  to  congratulate 
themselves  that  Madame  Nilsson  is  not  only  again 
engaged  in  their  service,  but  better  qualified  than 
ever  to  satisfy  their  most  exigent  demands.  We 
need  not  describe  for  the  hundredth  time  all  the  in- 
cidents of  an  *'  ovation,"  such  as  the  public  bestow 
upon  the  prime  favorites  of  the  lyric  stage.  The 
reader  may  imagine  all  he  can  of  the  enthusiasm 
without  much,  risk  of  going  beyond  the  truth.  An- 
imated by  so  warm  a  greetine,  the  Swedish  artist 
exerted  her  whole  powers,  botli  as  actress  and  sing- 
er :  and  when  we  say  that  her  voice  was  as  distin- 
guished  as  ever  for  that  Indefinable  qnality  which 
makes  it  so  eminently  hwnan,  and  therefore  sym- 
pathetic, it  may  be  assumed  that  the  effect  she  pro- 
duced was  immense.  In  point  of  simple  fact,  Mad- 
ame Nilsson  has  not  often  conquered  the  enthusias- 
tic approval  of  her  audience  by  means  so  legitimate. 
No  matter  whether  it  was  the  brilliant  music  of  the 
first  act,  the  passionate  strains  of  the  second,  or  the 
pathetic  melodies  of  the  third,  in  each  and  all  she 
sang  like  a  great  artist.  Hiflrher  praise  we  cannot 
give ;  praise  less  high  would  fail  in  justice.  We 
misrht  dwell  long  upon  the  dramatic  characteristics 
of  Madame  Nilsson's  Yioletta,  but,  as  they  are  per- 
fectly well  known,  to  do  so  would  be  superfinoua. 
Let  us  say,  however — what,  indeed,  we  have  already 
indicated — that  the  assumption  was  one  of  excep- 
tional finish  as  well  as  breadth  of  outline.  While 
she  made  a  sufficiently  striking  figure  In  the  earlier 
scenes,  Yioletta  never  appeared  overdrawn,  so  that  a 
perfect  consistency  was  established  between  the  gay 
reveller  of  the  "Liblamo"  and  the  girl  whose  love. 
In  the  last  scene,  conquers  the  assurance  of  coming 
death  and  conjures  up  a  vision  of  happy  lifSs.  This 
may  be  an  idealized  Yioletta ;  but,  if  any  one  makes 
the  fact  a  ground  of  objection,  the  answer  is  that  no 
other  would  be  tolerated,  even  if  it  were  not  the  busi- 
ness of  the  stage,  as  a  branch  of  art,  to  improve  upon 
the  realities  of  common,  and.  too  often,  repellent  life. 
How  much  the  audience  admired  the  representation, 
and  applauded  the  artist's  ionrt  de  force,  we  need  not 
stop  to  tell.  Enough  that  Madame  Nilsson  re-estab- 
lished herself  in  the  highest  favor  of  the  publia— 
DaUy  Tdegraph,  May  *!, 
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The  Cedlia, 

FIKST  ANNUAL  RIPORT  OF  TBI  PRK8TDKKT,   AT   THX 
ANNUAL  MEXTINO,  /UNI,  1877. 

By  a  provision  of  the  by-laws  it  becomes  the  duty 
of  the  President  to  make  report  at  this  time  of  the 
ailairs  of  the  Club.  I  therefore  have  the  honor  to 
submit  the  first  annual  report  of  the  Cecilia  aa  an 
independent  organization. 

WHb  the  origin  of  the  Club  and  Its  history  pre- 
vious to  the  year  just  past,  most  of  the  active  mem- 
bers are  familiar.  I  will  allude  to  them  briefly  for 
the  information  of  those  who  have  recently  joined 
us,  aa  well  as  of  our  associatea. 

Three  years  ago  it  was  proposed  by  the  commit- 
tee of  the  Harvard  Musical  Association  to  introduce, 
as  a  new  and  attractive  feature  in  their  concerts  for 
the  coming  season,  part-singing  for  mixed  voices. 
Some  of  the  leading  amateura  of  Beaton  kindly  lent 
their  aid  to  the  enterprise,  by  and  from  whom  a 
music-committee  was  selected  to  act  in  ooncnrrenoe 
with  the  Harvard  concert-committee.  The  proposed 
number  of  the  chorus  was  filled  by  the  selection  of 
about  a  hun#ed  picked  voices.  A  name  was  adopt- 
ed, and  the  excellent  leader  chosen  who  still  con- 
ducts our  practice  and  performances. 

Rehearsals  were  commenced  In  the  ensningau- 
tumn,  and  the  Cecilia  took  part  in  four  of  the  Har- 
vard Symphony  Concerts  of  the  season  of  1874-5, 
—ringing  Mendelssohn's  "  Walpnrglsnacht "  (twice) 
and  "Lorelei,"  Schumann's  "  PHradise  and  the  Pe- 
ri," Durante's  "  Magnificat"  and  the  Pinale  of  the 
1st  Act  of  Weber's  "  Euryanthe,"  with  full  orches- 
tra, as  well  as  some  other  part-music  After  the 
dose  of  the  season,  the  Cecilia  repeated  "  Paradise 
and  the  Peri,"  in  Horticultural  Hall,  with  piano  ac- 
companiment 

In  the  following  autumn  we  assembled  again,  still 
under  the  patronage  of  the  Harvard  Musical  Asso- 
dation.     We  joined  in  three  of  the  Symphony  Con- 


certs of  the  season  of  1875-6,  giving  Oade's  "Spring 
Greeting  "  and  *'  Comala,"  Mendelssohn's  "  Lorelei " 
and  "  Laudato  Pneri,"  Schubert's  28d  Psalm  (twice), 
Bach's  "  Ich  hatte  viel  BekQmmemiss,"  the  Weber 
Finale,  previously  given,  etc.,  etc. 

At  the  close  of  this  season,  in  the  spring  of  1876, 
it  was  felt  by  both  parties  that  our  connection  with 
the  Harvard  Musical  Association  had  not  been  alto- 
gether a  success.  On  the  one  hand,  the  Cecilia  had 
not  been  of  the  pecuniary  advantage  to  the  Har- 
vard which  had  been  hoped  for.  The  additional 
reoelpta  to  the  Symphony  Concerts  from  our  per- 
formances were  not  aaffident  to  repay  the  expense 
which  the  Harvard  incurred  for  our  support  On 
the  other  hand,  the  Cecilia  was  placed  under  sever- 
al conditions  of  disadvantage  and  discouragement : 
(1st.)  The  Harvard  Orchestra  was  too  full  for  a 
small  chorus,  which  had  not  yet  acquired  the  unity, 
intensity,  and  carrying  power  only  to  be  gained  by 
long  practice  together  of  the  same  singers.  Our 
feeble  voices  were  quite  lost  In  the  great  flood  of 
sound,  (2dly.)  The  fact  that  the  Harvard  perform- 
ances were  given  in  the  afternoon  was  unfavorable. 
Many  singers,  espedally  among  the  men,  could  not 
devote  their  business  hours  to  music,  and  being  un- 
able (or  uncertain  as  to  their  ability)  to  assist  at 
the  concerts,  took  little  interest  in  the  rehearsals. 
(8dly.)  The  stage  of  the  Music  Hall,  when  occupied 
by  a  full  orchestra,  could  not  be  arranged  for  the 
favorable  presentation  of  a  chorus  as  small  as  onrs. 
Altogether,  both  parties  perceived  that  it  was  beat 
to  separate.  This  we  did  vrith  the  good  wishes  of 
the  Harvard  for  our  future  success,  and  with  full 
recognition  on  our  part  that  we  owe  our  life  to.  the 
assodation  which  has  given  birth  to  so  many  of  the 
important  musical  enterprises  of  Boston. 

In  now  became  our  duty  to  provide  for  the  oon- 
tinnanoe  of  an  organization  which  we  believed  de- 
served to  live,  not  only  for  the  good  record  which 
it  had  made,  but  also  for  the  preservation  of  the  ex- 
cellent material  which  it  had  brought  together, 
and  for  the  manifest  need  in  Boston  of  just  such  a 
Club. 

A  committee  was  appointed  from  our  number, 
consisting  of  two  from  each  vocal  part  ^  confer 
with  the  existing  mudc-committee  and  devise  a  plan 
for  the  organization  of  the  Cecilia  for  the  future.  A 
plan  was  agreed  upon  and  reported,  contemplating 
active  and  associate  members  with  araessmenta 
upon  each,  and  suggesting  the  necessary  details  as 
to  officers,  meetings,  rehearsals,  performances,  etc, 
— 4>eing  in  substance  the  same  scheme  afterwards 
embodied  in  our  present  by-laws.  This  report  was 
accepted.  A  vote  was  passed  to  reorganize  the  Ce- 
dlla  upon  the  plan  reported,  and  the  committee  of 
eight  was  instructed  and  authorized  to  carry  out 
the  organization. 

The  list  of  singing  members  was  carefully  revised, 
and  the  acceptance  obtained  of  the  ladies  and  gen- 
tlemen who  were  esteemed  valuable  active  mem- 
bers. The  first  meeting  of  the  Club  in  its  new 
form  waa  then  held,  at  which  the  list  of  active  mem- 
bers was  confirmed,  the  by-laws  adopted,  and  the 
offices  filled.  All  this  was  done  before  we  scattered 
for  the  summer,  and  the  C7e0t7ta,  as  an  independent 
body,  became  an  accomplished  fiust 

In  the  autumn  we  commenced  our  musical  work 
of  the  year.  We  also  received  the  applications  of 
those  desiring  to  become  assodate  members, — 
many  more  than  we  could  poedbly  admit  We 
were  obliged  to  limit  the  number  to  two  hundred 
and  fifty,  tor  the  reaaon  that  Horticultural  Hall,  In 
which  we  proposed  to  give  our  first  series  of  con* 
certs,  would  not  allow  to  more  than  this  number 
(In  addition  to  our  active  membera)  the  two  seats 
to  which  they  would  be  entitled  for  each  perform- 
ance. 

The  programme  which  we  presented  to  our  asso- 
ciatea embraced  six  entertalnmenta  (three  concerta, 
each  repeated),  the  music  to  be  of  a  lighter  charac- 
ter and  greater  variety  than  that  which  is  offered 
by  the  larger  choral  societies.  How  well  we  have 
performed  our  promise  we  must  leave  our  associ- 
ates to  judge.  Our  three  concert  programmes  in- 
cluded Glee's  "Crusaders,"  Mendelssohn's  "95th 
Psalm,"  Schumann^s  *'  Paradise  and  the  Peri,"  Max 
Bruch's  *'  Fair  Ellen,"  seven  or  eight  part-songs  for 
mixed  voices,  and  a  dozen  or  more  aolo  songs  by 
members  of  the  Club  and  others. 

The  music  has  been  eriven  with  piano  accompani- 
ment excepting  the  "  T'aradise  and  the  Peri,  for 
which  we  had  a  small  orchestra. 

Upon  the  merit  of  our  performance  it  would  be 
hardly  becoming  in  your  President  to  enlarge, — 
and,  moreover,  this  is  a  point  in  which  our  audi- 
ences are  tar  better  critica  than  ourselves.  Suffice 
it  to  say  that  the  condition  of  singing  in  a  smaller 
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hall  and  with  piano  accompaniment  enabled  ns  to 
hear  ourgelvn  oetter  than  ever  before,  and,  let  ns 
trust,  to  profit  by  the  hearing. 

It  is  manifest  that  onr  choir  needs  strenflrthentnt: 
in  some  parts, — that  it  has  much  yet  to  learn,  and 
stilT  more  (in  point  of  unity  and  clearness)  to  ac- 
quire insensibly  by  long  and  continuous  singing  to- 
gether. 

On  the  other  hand  your  President  may  be  par- 
doned the  assertion  that  in  the  details  of  ei^ecution, 
in  taste  and  refinement  of  performance,  and  In  true 
musical  feelinff  the  Club  has  much  upon  which  to 
pride  itself,  still  more  for  which  to  be  proud  of  its 
conductor.  Every  utterance,  whether  of  words  or 
music,  has  been  intelligent,  intelligible,  and  free 
from  vulgarity  of  tone  or  pronunciaUon.  The  pro- 
grammes have  been  pure  and  well-constructed ,~-the 
concerts  not  ao  long  aa  to  l>e  ^  wearisome,  or  ao  fre- 
quent as  to  become  haclineydd. 

And  for  the  future  each  year  must  be  one  of  im- 
provement. Everything  is  in  our  favor,— a  well- 
selected  chorus,  a  srenerous  and  appreciative  body 
of  associates,  a  high  place  in  public  esteem.  Our 
futnre  munt  do  no  discredit  to  our  past  A  more 
perfect  balance  of  parts  must  be  secured  and  main- 
tained, a  stricter  attendance  and  pnnctuality  en- 
forced, and  such  discipline  established  that  the  Club 
may  not  only  appear  at  ite  best  when  before  its  as- 
sociates, but  that  every  CTenlng  of  rehearsal,  and 
every  moment  of  every  evenins:,  may  bear  its  prop- 
er fruits.  Every  year  so  spent  will  be  well  spent, 
and  at  the  end  of  five  years  the  Club  will  show  re- 
sults in  the  performance  of  mnsic  for  mixed  voices 
which  will  compare  favorably  with  anything  which 
either  this  country  or  Enrope  has  to  offer.  If  in 
this  department  it  shall  accomplish  half  as  much  as 
has  already  been  accomplished  in  Boston  for  male 
part-singing,  it  will  even  then  have  reason  for  sat- 
isfaction. 

One  consideration  more  before  I  conclude,  and 
that  is  that  the  Club  is  no  longer  vrithout  rivals  in 
its  own  peculiar  field.  Three  years  ago  it  took 
possession  of  an  unoccupied  irround.  It  intended 
to  differ  both  in  degree  aud  kind  from  the  great 
choral  societies  on  the  one  hand,  which  present 
great  choral  works  AcroieoUy,  and  sometimes  a  little 
in  the  roagh, — and,  on  the  other  hand,  from  the 
numerous  small  eluba  which  meet  privately  for  their 
own  amusement 

We  did  not,  to  be  sure,  leave  amusement  out  of 
consideration,  but  we  meant  to  accomplish  some- 
thing besides ;  to  do  worthy  things  in  a  worthy 
manner ;  to  offer  an  example  of  what  part-singing 
can  be  made  by  expending  the  proper  work  upon 
the  proper  material ;  and  above  all,  while  cultivat- 
ine:  the  means  not  to  forget  the  high  end,  the  pur- 
suit of  art  for  art's  sake,  ever  remembering  that  the 
most  exquisite  ainging  may  not  be  music,  just  as 
the  most  perfect  elocution  may  fall  short  of  elo- 
quence.* 

All  this  is  still  our  aim,  but  we  are  no  longer 
alone.  At  least  one  other  society  in  Boston  has 
embarked  upon  the  same  mission.  This  is  no  rea- 
son for  discouragement,  tut  an  added  stimulus. 
There  is  work  enough  for  all.  Let  us  bid  our  rivals 
Bfood-speed,  and  hope  to  receive  from  them  a  like 
g^reeting.  By  our  friendly  emulation  the  good 
cause  will  in  any  event  be  the  gainer. 

The  list  of  active  members  of  the  Club  during  the 
past  year  has  comprised  one  hundred  and  thirty-one 
voices, — thirty-eeven  soprano,  twenty-eight  alto, 
thirty-one  tenor,  and  thirty-five  baas.  The  real 
working  force,  however,  has  consisted  of  not  more 
than  one  hundred  voices. 

From  these  fisrures  two  things  are  apparent: 
first,  that  we  still  have  some  aelive  members  whose 
Indifference  renders  them  useless,  who  must  be  re- 
placed by  more  valuable  material ;  and,  secondly, 
that  the  balance  of  parts  needs  correction.  The 
rectification  of  the  Club  in  these  respects  will  be 
the  first  duty  of  the  coming  season. 

The  work  of  the  next  year  Is  already  mainly  laid 
out,  and  the  entire  prospectus  will  be  prepared  be- 
fore we  begin  our  rehearsals  for  the  autumn.  We 
shall  probably  give,  as  during  the  past  year,  three 
concerts,  each  repeated.  The  programmes  which 
we  have  in  view  eomprine  Mendelssohn's  **  Athalie,'* 
and  one  or  more  or  his  shorter  Psalms,  Handers 
"  Acts  and  Galatea,"  new  cantatas  by  Rheinberger 
and  Hofmann,  part-songs  for  female  voices  by  Gade 
snd  others,  madrigals  or  part-songs  for  mixed  voices, 
ind  solo  pieces. 

Looking  back  upon  the  past  three  years,  we  are 
lensible  that  our  efforts  have  met  with  encourage 


ment.  Appreciation  has  been  accorded  to  our  mer- 
its and  indulgence  to  our  short-comings.  We  irrate- 
M\j  renew  our  service,  with  the  hope  and  intent 
that  our  futnre  shall  do  credit  to  ourselves  and  pro- 
mote the  cause  in  which  we  are  engaged. 

S.  LoTHROP  Thorhdixk, 

Pretideni  of  the  Cecilia, 

Jinglfs  limntal  0!  ^nsit. 
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Our  Coming  Mndoal  SeaioiL 

We  have  usually  been  able,  by  this  time,  to  hoi  d 
up  before  our  readers  a  somewhat  rich  and  tempt- 
ing prospect  of  an  approaching  musical  season. 
But  this  time  our  musical  providers  are  either  very 
slow  or  very  silent  in  their  plans  and  preparations. 
Let  us  hope,  however,  that  we  shnll  not  have  to 
take  too  seriously  the  jocose  comment  which  arose 
Inevitably  to  many  lips  at  the  first  mention  of  the 
last  week's  very  popular  and  very  Interesting  (al- 
thongh  painfbl)  exhibition  in  our  noble  Music  Hall : 
"Music  has  gone  to  the  dogs  in  Boston."  The 
whole  secret  of  the  real  or  apparent  apathy  lies,  we 
are  persnaded,  in  the  financial  depression  of  the 
times,  which,  until  it  be  substantially  relieved, 
weighs  more  and  more  heavily  from  year  to  year ; 
but  when  it  is  relieved,  the  life  and  force  of  the  re- 
action will  be  all  the  greater,  quickening  to  new 
activity,  and  adding  new  zest  to  all  the  elements  of 
social  and  artistic  life, — music  perhaps  the  most  of 
any ;  for  we  have  lost  no  jot  of  our  belief  that  mu- 
sic is  essential  to  the  best  life  and  culture  of  this 
commun!ty,  part  of  the  vital,  spiritual  atmosphere 
by  which  we  live. 

Already  there  is  felt  a  moving  of  the  waters. 
Signs  of  a  revival  of  buriness  are  eagerly  hailed 
and  flashed  through  the  newspapers.  Tliore  will 
be  music  if  these  prove  not  false.  And  possibly  the 
most  we  have  to  fear,  as  In  some  seasons  past,  is 
that  it  may  be  overdone ;  that  enterprise  and  spec- 
ulation may  be  stimulated  beyond  all  just  propor- 
tion to  the  real  wants, — ^and  to  the  letting  down  of 
the  standard  of  pure  taste  and  drowning  out  of  sight 
the  landmarks  of  our  real  progress ;  for  whaC  will 
"  pay  "  under  the  name  of  Art,  is  not  always  what 
is  best  for  Art. — Some  glimmerings  there  are  al- 
ready on  the  horiion, — ^perhaps  enough  to  herald  a 
full  day ;  some  scattering  announcements,  or  vague 
promises,  of  operas,  concerts,  oratorios,  of  which 
we  will  here  bring  together  such  as  have  reached 
us  (though  some  we  may  have  mislaid  and  forgot- 
ten), in  the  which  the  reader  may  perhaps  see 
"  some  sparkles  of  a  better  hope.** 

First,  then,  in  the  matter  of  Oratorio  and  great 
Choral  works,  we  depend,  of  course,  on  our  old 
Handel  and  Haydn  Society,  and  all  we  know  of 
their  next  season's  programme  is :  that  they  propose 
soon  (Oct.  10)  to  give  another  performance,  by  way 
of  prelude  to  the  season  proper,  ofJSlijah,  in  the  Tab- 
ernacle, with  Mrae.  Pappenheim,  and  we  presume 
Mr.  C.  R.  Adams  as  before ;  that  their  chief  subject 
of  study— a  task  of  completion,  and  still,  in  more 
than  one  sense,  6(  novelty,  will  be  the  8L  MaHhew 
Pauion  Mutie  of  Bach,  which  it  is  proposed  to  bring 
out  for  the  first  time  entire ;  and  that,  for  the  rest, 
several  of  the  grand  old  favorites,  which  always 
must  be  heard, — if  not  for  our  own  sake,  for  our 
children's,— the  MesBiah  certainly,  possibly  JwUu 
Maeea''*<BU9,  or  JoMhua,  or  8t,  Paul,  or  7 he  SeoMone, 
etc.,  etc.,  will  come  as  they  are  wanted. 

The  Symphony  Concerts  of  the  Harvard  Musical 
Association  (thirteenth  season),  as  ustial,  will  be  ten 
in  number,  in  the  Music  Hall,  five  of  them  on  alter- 
nate Thursdays,  Nov.  8  and  22,  Dec  6  and  20,  Jan. 
8 ;  then  a  pause  of  four  weeks,   followed  by  five 


more  concerts,  with  the  same  regularity,  on  Jan.  81, 
Feb.  U  and  28,  and  March  14  and  28.  The  pro- 
grammes are  not  yet  suflScienily  matured,  or  even 
sketched,  to  warrant  any  announcement;  but  the 
last  year's  satisfactory  experience  is  earnest  that 
something  at  least  quite  as  good  may  be  expected 
both  as  to  matter  and  performance. 

— ^The  Concerts  at  Cambridge  in  the  Sanders 
Theatre,  (second  season)  under  Professor  Paine's 
direction,  are  already  well  subscribed  for  and,  we 
believe,  substantially  arranged.  There  will  be 
three  orchestral  eoncerts,  with  the  Thomas  orches- 
tra, and  three  of  chamber  music,  as  before.  As 
this  will  bnng  Theodore  Thomas  this  way  three 
times  during  the  winter,  it  may  be  presumed  that 
he  will  avail  himself  of  these  opportunities  to  give 
us  a  few  concerts  here  in  Boston ;  although,  If  he 
is  really  to  conduct  the  Philharmonic  Society  in 
Kew  York,  what  with  its  six  concerts  and  six  pub- 
lic rehearsals,  with  as  many  more  of  the  Brooklyn 
Philharmonic,  besides  his  Symphony  Concerie  there 
In  his  own  name,  It  would  seem  that  he  could  have 
little  time  for  excursions  into  New  England. — Of 
any  new  orchestra,  or  any  new  material  for  an  or- 
chestra, however  anxiously  we  may  ''look  out 
toward  the  sea,"  there  is  no  sign  to  report,  not  ev- 
en "  a  little  cloud  no  bigger  than  a  man's  hand." 

Foremost  in  the  field,  armed  and  equipped  in  com- 
plete steel,  and  duly  heralded  through  all  the  ad- 
vertising trumpets,  are  the  travelling  Qaintet  and 
other  little  Clubs  of  artists,  all  of  whom  hail  from 
here,  but  give  us  little  of  their  muric,  none  of  their 
help  where  they  are  so  much  needed,  in  our  local 
orchestra.  Nor  In  the  countries  North  and  West 
and  South,  which  are  to  be  favored  with  their  vis- 
its, and  where  they  propose  to  perform  a  "  mission- 
ary labor"  in  disseminating  "a  taste  for  higher 
music,"  at  the  same  time  that  they  keep  at  least  one 
eye  open  to  their  own  material  interests,  may  they 
venture,  save  in  very  exceptional  instances,  to  give 
such  programmes  as  have  come  to  be  demanded 
here.  Is  this  centrifugal  habit  of  our  abler  artists, 
after  all,  so  necessary  f  Would  it  not  be  possible 
so  to  organize  our  musical  interests,  that  quite  as 
constant  and  remunerative  a  field  for  the  best  pow- 
ers of  tbese  artlats  could  be  found  within  the  circle 
of  fifty  miles  around  Boston,  as  the  whole  wide 
West  affords  ?  Every  considerable  town  or  dty, 
which  can  be  reached  In  two  or  three  hours  from 
this  musical  centre,  can  now  boast  its  scores  or  hun- 
dreds of  true  lovers  of  good  classical  music  Why 
can  they  not  he  enrolled  at  the  beginning  of  each 
season  as  subscribers  to  a  series  of  concerts,  one  in 
each  of  fifty  or  a  hundred  places,  enough,  together 
with  the  demand  on  the  part  of  the  "  Hub  "  itself,  to 
furnish  employment,  the  whole  winter  through,  for 
all  these  artlats,— employment  of  a  kind  iar  worth- 
ier of  their  taste,  their  aspiration  and  their  charac- 
ter as  artists,  and  costing  far  leas  wear  and  tear  of 
travel  and  fatigue  and  all  annoying  and  distasteful 
circumstances  ?  Is  there  oot  In  each  town  the  one 
live  man,  the  one  practical  enthusiast,  (or, 
better  still,  the  one  live  woman,)  who  will  take 
the  Initiative,  and  go  to  work  with  zeal  and  en- 
ergy among  his  music-loving  neighbors,  till  he  en- 
lists them  all  In  the  support  of  a  delightful  series  of 
concerts  by  one  or  the  other  of  these  Clubs  f  Let 
the  "Hub"  begin;  the  "sub^Hubs"  must  follow; 
and  then  we  shall  have  here  at  home  again  the  ben- 
efit of  our  oWn  best  musicians ;  then  shall  we  have 
not  only  the  choice  chamber  music,  the  string 
Quartets,  etc.,  of  which  we  have  suffered  dearth  for 
several  years,  but  also  a  strong  reinforcement  of 
the  string  department  of  our  orchestra,  the  main- 
stay of  all  good  music  in  a  city. — ^Who  responds  ? 
If  all  speak  at  once,  so  much  the  better ;  in  music 
that  is  possible,  without  confusion. — But  now  for 
the  announcements. 
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Of  the  oldest  of  these  Clubs,  which,  bat  fcir  Mr.  I 
Ryan,  would  retain  about  as  much  of  its  identity ^as 
the  famous  gun  of  which  lock,  stock  and  barrel  had 
been  renewed,  we  read : 

The  Mendelssohn  Quintette  chib  has  been  reorfc^infzed, 
and  now  makes  claims  upon  the  pnbl'c  and  critieal  favor 
of  perhaps  a  hlfrher  character  than  ever  before.  ICr.  S. 
B.  Jnoobsohn  takes  Mr.  Schnltse'tf  place  as  first  violin ; 
and,  althonirh  the  loss  of  the  latter  mnst  be  greatly  de- 
plored. Mr.  Jaeobsohn's  record  as  leader  of  the  ▼lollns 
In  the  Thomas  orchestra  is  of  the  very  best  sort,  and  his 
acquisition  mnst  be  a  lereat  sarlsfaction  to  Boston.  Mr. 
Onstav  Dannrenther,  the  second  violin,  comes  of  a  noted 
musical  family,  and  has  won  an  excellent  repotation, 
both  as  violinist  and  pianist.  Mr.  Bdward  Heindl,  Mr. 
Ryan  and  Mr.  Henni|c  retain  the  positions  which  they 
have  always  filled  with  such  distinimi^hed  success;  and 
Mr.  Alexander  Heindl,  whose  services  as  contrabasslst 
have  been  often  called  in'o  requisition  by  the  Quintette 
of  late  rears.  Is  added  as  a  permanent  member.  With 
such  a  force  the  club  oug:ht  to  keep  all  the  ground  it  has 
already  won,  snd  even  advance  to  new  and  greater  tri- 
umphs. Mr.  Thomas  Ryan  is  the  bosiness  agent  of  the 
dub,  and  is  prepared  to  make  engagement*  in  its  behalf. 

The  Club  are  also  to  be  asslMted  by  a  fresh  Sopra- 
no singer,  who  made  a  good  impression  in  their 
concerts  last  year, — Miss  Ella  C.  Lewis.  We  are 
glad  to  learn,  too,  that  they  will  return  to  New 
England  for  a  part  of  December  and  January,  when 
we  may  expect  a  few  concerts  from  them.  Their 
repertoire  includes,  besidea  works  of  the  classical 
masters,  some  from  the  new  school,  naming  Wag- 
ner, Brahms,  Rubinstein,  Saint-Sa£ns,  et6.,  while 
**  an  effort  will  1^  made  to  Introduce  some  works  of 
the  leading  American  oomposera.** 

The  Boston  Philharmonic  Club,  for  this  (its  third) 
year,  in  the  glowing  language  of  its  managerial 
prospectus: 

Contalna,  Bnm hard  ijSTBiCAifV,  the  greatest  Ylolln- 
ist  in  America;  his  brother,  Fbits  LnrSMAior,  a  very 
dIstlnguUhed  Artist;  Adolv  Bbls,  the  great  Prench 
Horn  YlrtUASo;  Adolv  Hartdbobh,  <*  the  Ideal  Violon- 
cellist;"  EuoBNB  Wbihbb,  the  celebrated  Flute  Virtu* 
oso;  and  Albxamdbb  Frktoaho,  one  of  the  World's 
greatest  HarpbU,  late  Soloist  to  the  Osar  of  St.  Peters- 
burg. Rossla. 

The  fine  Soprano  (Mr.  Osgood's  pupil)  Mrs.  Hat- 
tie  Clark  Gates,  will  accompany  them  in  all  their 
wanderings.  We  have  as  yet  no  positive  assurance 
of  hearing  them  in  Boston,  though  there  would 
seem  to  be  a  moral  necessity  and  oertidnty  that 
such  fine  concerts  aa  they  have  given  us  cannot  be 
dispensed  with. 

There  is  also  annoanoed  a  new  company,  uniting 
literature  with  music,  which  takes  the  name  of  Thb 
Allen-Catvan  Coutavt  of  Boston,  composed  of  the 
following  artists :  Mrs.  E.  A.  Humphrey-Al)en  (pn-* 
pil  of  Miss  Doria),  Soprano ;  Miss  Oeorgia  E.  Cay- 
van,  reader  and  elocutionist ;  Mr.  Carl  Jasper,  Oboe 
Soloist ;  and  as  leader,  Charles  K.  Allen,  violinist, 
late  of  the  Mendelssohn  Quintette  Club.  Whether 
in  the  pauses  of  their  journeying  they  will  favor 
Boston,  we  are  not  informed. 

Of  Piano-forte  Concerts,  or  Recitals,  the  firai  an- 
nounced (place  not  named)  are  those  of 

Miaa  Amy  Fat,  who  will  b«gln  early  In  the  season  a 
(  series  of  pianoforte  reeitala,  at  which  the  following^ 
named  works  wdl  be  performed:  Bach— Preludes  and 
fugues  In  F-mlnor  and  B-mlnor;  BonrreA,  A-mlnor. 
Has«ler--OIgue.  Olnek—aavoite.  Beethoven— Sonata 
quasi  Fantasia,  op.  27,  No^  1 ;  Sonata  Pastorale,  op.  28; 
Grande  Senate,  op.  63;  thirty-two  variations  in  C-mlnor. 
Chopin— Concerto,  F-mlnor,  op.  2t  (with  pianoforte  ac- 
companiment) ;  Andante  Splaoato  and  Polonaise,  op.  22; 
Ballades,  op.  23  and  47;  Nocturnes,  Noa.  1  and  2,  op.  16; 
Concert  Study,  No.  11,  op.  25;  Chant  Polonals,  arranged 
by  LIsxt.  Mendelssohn— Song  without  words,  ^'Duetto.** 
Schumann— Des  Abend«.  Schnberfr^Blegy.  Llaxt— 
Shapsodle  Hongralse,  No.  14;  Concert  Study,  "Gnomen- 
B«>lgen;*'  Nocturne,  •<  Llebestraume."  Wagner-Llsst 
—Spinning  song.  Ruff- MXrchen,  op.  102,  No.  4;  Cap- 
neclo.  Uubinstein— Nouvelie  melodic.  Tauslg— Valse, 
"Nactat-Falter;**  d'aprea  Strausa.  Jensen— Canaonet. 
J.  K.  Paine— Country  Scenes.  Jerome  Hopkins— Mid- 
night Barcarolle. 


Of  other  resident  pianists,  or  piano-playing  arthts, 

whom  we  are  proud  to  call  our  own,  the  name  is  legion, 

and  some  nf  them  are  admirable  interpreters  of  what  Is 

b««t  In  mnnic,  (for  probahly  not  mnny  will  snbmsrlbe  to 
the  somewhat  pnradoxicnl  opinion  expre«fted  by  the 
writer  of  the  ffnf(ir<vtive  article  on  "  PIjiuo  Tenchers  and 
Concert  Pianists  *'  which  we  printed  in  onr  last  that 
there  Is  onlv  one  pinno  virtnoMi  In  America,  and  that 
one  Mrs.  Julia  ftiv^King.  now  In  Clileagn )  Ro  far  we 
hear  nothlpg  of  the  concert  plan-(  of  any  of  them ;  douht- 
leos  one  bv  one  the  whole  fleet  of  them'wll!  soon  ventun^ 
out  from  the  »nng  harbors  where  they  mend  their  nets 
and  teach  the  young. 

The  Vocsl  ClnHj",  1»oth  male  nnd  mixed,  sre  all  bn»y  in 
the  prenamtlon  of  their  proei  amme«»,  and  will  aoon  be- 
gin their  rehenroalA.  of  the  pinns  of  the  Cecilia,  the  rerv 
senitlble  nnd  int4»restlna  (in^i  annual  report  of  Its  presi- 
dent, which  Mre  have  vcntnred  to  copy  in  another  ooinron, 
will  give  a  pretty  Hejtr  Idea.  The  spirit  shown  Is  admi- 
rable and  f  n'l  of  promifie.  Of  the  works  there  mentioned 
for  performance  we  nnders'and  that  one  is  the  Cantata 
hv  Hofmnnn  on  the  **Fair  Meluaina**  legend.  The 
Bovlston  Clu^.  both  as  mlxnd  chorus,  and  as  mule  part- 
song  Chib,  will  ntt  be  behindhand  in  cood  worka;  and 
the  FoMter  Clnb  will  continue  to  let  nshear  works  which 
have  tieen  onlv  read  or  talked  about  before. 

The  German  Opera  Company,  recruited  In  IBurone  by 
onr  whilom  townBm.<)n,  Mr.  C  R.  Adamn,  w:is  mentioned 
In  our  last  with  an  enumeration  of  the  leading  artists.  It 
is  to  be  under  the  manatrement  of  Mr.  J.  C.  Freyer.  and 
will  open  on  the  22nd  of  October,  for  two  weeks,  at  the 
Bo««ton  Theatre.  We  had  the  plensure  of  meeting  Mr. 
Adams  last  week,  who  assured  us  that  It  will  not  be 
merely  a  Meyerbeer  nnd  Wagner  Opera,  but  that  FideUo^ 
Von  diovanni  and  the  like  will  certainly  be  given,  and 
even  that  we  may  have  a  chance  to  henr  one  of  the  love- 
liest of  Moxart*s  operas,  alwavs  heretofore  denied  as.  his 
Xntfikhrung  atm  dem  iSmitf.— the  one  he  composed  In  his 
first  love  for  Constance  Weber,  who  became  his  wife. 
This  Is  almost  too  good  a  thing  to  hope;  but  if  it  should 
be  well  presented,  what  ooold  be  newer  or  more  attrao- 
tive? 


Ybbdi-Waonkr.  Tn  turning  over  the  pages  of 
an  old  volume  of  onr  Journal,  we  lit  upon  a  long 
forgotten  record  of  our  impressions  after  listening 
in  New  York  to  the  first  performance  in  this  coun- 
try of  II  TVovaiore  (in  the  Spring  of  1866).  And  we 
are  tempted  to  I  eproduce  the  closing  passage,  on 
account  of  the  analogy  which  it  suggeete  with  the 
new  phase  of  musical  experience  we  are  now  paaa- 
ing  through.  What  was  there  said  of  Verdi's  mu- 
sic, will  it  not  equally  well  npply.  with  certain  qual- 
ifications, to  that  of  Richard  Wagner  ?  Instead  of 
"  Italian  Opera,**  where  it  occurs  below,  read  reeeni 
Otrman  Optra^  and  would  it  not  be  thought  that 
we  were  writing  of  to-day  ? 

.  .  .  "  We  find  nothing  In  it  that  shows  prcniT- 
ress ;  above  all.  no  signs  of  a  more  true  and  whole- 
some tendency,  bat  only  a  hardened  habit  in  the 
same  Cslse  way ; — the  way  of  aobatitnting  atrong, 
glaring,  and  intense  •fiiM  for  real  inspirations  of 
sincere  human  life  and  feeling.  Whatever  power, 
whatever  beauty,  whatever  brilliancy  it  may  pos- 
sess* this  never  srHkes  yon  as  tineere  mnsic.  These 
are  not  the  natural  tones  and  melodies  of  hnman 
loves  and  g<*iefii,  and  joys  and  longings,  clothed  in 
nature's  sympathetic  harmony.  These  are  bold,  ar- 
tificial onslaughts  npon  your  supixwed  jaded  and 
hloMSt  sympathies  and  sensibilities,  as  if  to  treat  yon 
with  the  rare  novelty  of  an  emotion  t  or  rather,  a 
Masatjon.  Expressive  music  mnst  give  way  to  pun- 
geni  music.  Nothing  but  spice  and  red  pepper  can 
excite  the  palate.  When  in  Art  it  comes  to  this, 
are  we  not  very  near  the  last  expiring  stage  ?  If 
this  be  the  logical  and  necessary  result  of  the  un- 
folding genius  of  Italian  [German]  Opera,  then  what 
more  can  there  be  to  hope  from  the  Italian  Opera 
except  the  end  ?  Such  nery,  lurid,  overstrained  in- 
tensity in  musie  indicates  a  haif  humed  e«f  state. 
Have  von  watched  with  swelling  heart  the  growing, 
changing  miracle  of  one  of  our  superb  autumn  sun- 
sets f  There  comes  a  moment  when  the  rich  and 
wondrous  beauty  of  the  donds  all  melts  into  one 
uniform,  hotly  glowing,  brilliant,  brassy  color,  aa 
if  their  glory  had  burned  down  to  coal ;  it  ia  aplen- 
did,  it  is  wonderful,  but  it  is  the  last  pha^e  of  light 
and  brilliancy  before  all  fades  into  cold  ashy  grey, 
and  sense  of  night  and  nothingness,  until  the  reeur- 
rection  of  another  day.  That  often  aadly  experi- 
enced spectacle  would  somehow  keep  coming  back 
to  us  as  the  type  and  analogue  in  nature  of  tnls  hy- 
p<*r-intense  Verdi  f  Wagner]  phase  of  lyric  Art. 
We  welcomed  Verdi  for  a  brief  while  or.ce,  when 
we  had  been  having  nothing  but  the  tender  aenti- 
ment  and  sweets  of  poor  Bellini  and  of  Donizetti. 
Gladly  now  do  we  go  back  to  them,  (tliey  at  least 
give  you  something  natural,  and  dare  sometimes  to 
deal  with  near  and  common  subjects); — thrice  glad- 
Iv  to  Rossini,  though  he  be  not  by  any*  means  the 
deepest  of  tune-poets.     But  in  the  lightest  musical 


romedv,  wedded,  it  may  be.  with  the  broadest  farce, 
there  is  s«>metimes  more  true  muHical  inspiration 
and  refreshment,  more  that  is  humanising  and  re- 
fining, more  that  may  lift  one  into  the  ideal  and 
pure  atmrtsphere  of  Art.  thau  In  these  highly  spiced 
porvings-np  of  far-fetched  tragical  and  monstrous 
[Edda-ic]  subjects." 


MvstcAt.  CoNTKSTS.  The  London  Olohs  has  the 
following  remarks  on  a  recent  trial  of  skill  among 
the  piano-playing  pupils  at  the  Paris  Conserva- 
toire:— 

"The  rage  for  competitive  examinations  in  Paris, 
which  quite  outatrip  anything  that  we  have  estab- 
lished on  this  side  of  the  Straits,  is  aptly  illustrated 
by  the  musical  contests  which  take  place  annually 
about  this  time  of  the  year.  The  Conservatoire, 
like  other  artistic,  scientific,  and  literary  institutions 
in  France,  is  profoundly  convinced  that  the  best  or 
only  way  to  encourage  talent  is  to  reward  the  most 
diligent  and  successful  students;  and  the  conse- 
quence is  that  it  sets  apart  no  inconsiderable  portion 
of  its  funds  for  the  purpose  of  providing  prizes  in 
the  various  departments  which  it  includes.  A  few 
days  ago  It  was  the  turn  of  the  pianoforte  pupils  to 
enter  the  lists  in  public  rivalry.  A  formidable  list 
of  competitors  was  made  out,  the  entries  inclodlng 
no  less  than  twenty-one  young  gentlemen  pianists 
and  thirty-seven  young  ladies.  The  ordeal  tnrongh 
which  these  young  aspirants  to  fame  had  to  pass 
was  snfficiently  monotonous.  One  after  anotner, 
from  9  o*clock  till  midday,  the  gentlemen  played 
with  varying  success,  a  sonata  of  Schumann,  and 
one  after  another,  in  similar  style,  from  2  o'clock 
till  8  P.M.,  the  ladies  executed  aa  best  they  might,  a 
scherzo  from  Chopin.  To  listen  to  the  repeated 
performance  of  these  two  pieces  for  some  nine  hours 
in  one  day  might  be  supposed  an  act  of  devotion 
which  few  could  undertake,  and  amonnta,  it  may 
reasonably  seem  to  us,  to  something  like  an  act  of 
heroism,  when  the  whole  aflair  takes  place  during 
the  dog-days.  A  humane  person  would  be  inclined 
to  pity,  with  all  his  heart,  the  unfortunate  "jury" 
chargi^d  with  awarding  the  prise,  and  to  wonder 
how  any  men  eonld  be  found  to  undertake  the  task. 
But  any  such  feelings  of  sympathy  would  be  found- 
ed on  a  complete  misconception  o^  tlie  Parisian  char- 
acter. It  appears  that  the  directors  of  the  Conserv. 
atoire  were  besieged  for  days  with  applications  for 
places  at  this  ariistic  exhibition.  The  room  was 
crowded,  the  most  intense  inter<wt  was  manifested 
during  Che  perforgiance,  and  the  young  lady  of  fif- 
teen who  has  cari*ied  ofi  the  prise,  sees  her  name 
now  published  in  all  the  papers  in  some  of  the  larg- 
est or  type.  This  manner  of  encouraging  and  In- 
troducing talent  is  rather  strange  to  our  ideas,  but 
it  is  one  which,  if  it  be  iudged  by  its  results  in  Par- 
is, is  certainly  effectnaf.** 


The  Worcester  Musical  ConyentioiL 

[From  the  Worcester  Oaaette.] 

Tbe  managers  of  the  Worcester  County  Musical  Asso- 
ciation have  practically  completed  their  arrangementa 
for  the  annnal  week  of  seng.  to  hegin  on  the  Mth  In- 
stant. They  have  arranged  to  enlarge  the  space  for 
seating  the  chorust  and  m  every  posalnle  wny  have  pro- 
Tided  for  the  convenience  and  oomfort  of  all  who  Join  In 
Its  exercises. 

The  programme  for  the  week  includes,  besides  the  reg- 
ular praeUce  work  of  the  eboras  mornings  and  after- 
noons, an  unusual  series  of  flrst*elaas  ooncertSi  to  which 
the  puhlic  Is  expected  to  respond  with  such  a  patronage 
aa  snail  mark  its  appreciation  of  the  enterpnse  of  the 
managers. 

Six  eonoerts  and  two  matlntes  are  promfsed.  and  the 
list  of  those  who  are  to  appear  Includea  both  old  favor- 
ites and  new  names  of  renown. 

The  0rst  concert  will  he.  held  on  Wednesday  after- 
noon, when  Miss  Lillian  Bailey,  Miss  E.  M.  Whiting  of 
Springlleld,  and  Mr.  B.  T.  Hammond^  the  Philhanoonie 
club  and  tbe  great  chorus  of  the  sssociation  will  appear. 
Messrs.  Allen,  Sumner  and  Story  will  have  charge  ot  pi- 
ano and  or^ran  accompaniments  of  this  and  all  tbe  con- 
certs of  the  week. 

On  Wednesday  evening  a  mlacellaneous  concert  will 
be  given  by  Mrs.  H.  B.  H  Oarter,  Mr.  Ch.  Fritach,  Dr. 
C.  A.  Onilmette,  the  choma  and  tlie  Fhilhannonic  dub. 

Stearns's  mass  tn  D  Is  to  be  given  on  Thnnday  after- 
noon, with  Miss  Fatriek,  Mrs.  Munroe  snd  Messrs.  Stan- 
ley and  Stoddard  in  the  solo  parts,  and  the  choruses  by 
tbe  aasociation.  The  Temple  quartette  of  Boston,  Mes- 
srs. Fits,  Fessenden,  Cook  and  Ryder,  will  alao  introdooe 
miscellaneous  selections. 

On  Thursday  evening  there  will  be  a  grand  artists'  con- 
cert, in  which  Madame  Eugenie  Pappenhelm,  BClle.  An- 
tonla  Henne,  Messrs.  Joseph  Maaa  and  A.  B.  8tod«iard, 
the  Temple  quartette  and  the  choma  will  have  parte. 

The  Instrumental  concert  will  be  given  on  Friday  after- 
noon, at  Which  the  Oermania  orchestra  will  present 
Oade's  symphony  in  B-flat.  with  other  selections,  assist- 
ed by  a  quartette  including  Mrs.  McDo  aid,  nSe  Stone, 
Miss  Ita  Welah  and  Meaars.  Stanley  and  M.  W.  Whitney, 
an  J  the  chorus. 
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The  colminatioii  of  Intecest  will  occur  on  Friday  even- 
ing, when  Handera  heroic  oratorio,  "Joshua/*  will  be 
given,  with  Madame  Pappenheim,  Mile.  Henne  and  Mes- 
srs.  Maas  and  Whitney  In  the  solo  parts,  and  the  chorns- 
es  by  the  whole  force  of  the  asaoctation,  with  tbe  Qer- 
mania  orchestra  and  the  great  organ. 

Sneh  a  variety  of  music,  by  such  artists,  is  a  venture, 
even  for  Worcester,  where  the  former  efforts  of  the  as- 
sociation have  been  sustained.  It  will  demand  and  re- 
quire a  generous  patronage.  The  association  merits 
patronage  because  it  is  a  home  institution  which  has 
done  much  to  develop  and  cultivate  musical  taste,  and 
also  because  they  offer  to  the  public  something  which  is 
well  worth  more  than  it  ooets. 


Ths  Thbxs  Ohoib  Fkbtitaii.  The  programme  of 
the  IMth  Festival  of  the  Three  Clioirs  of  Gloucester, 
Hereford,  and  Worcester,  to  be  held  at  the  first>named 
place  in  tbe  first  week'  in  September,  has  been  issued. 
Although  hopes  were  entertained  a  fortnight  since  that 
Mdlle.  Tietjens  would  be  suificlently  recovered  to  fulfil 
her  engagement  as  principal  soprano,  that  hope  IsalMui- 
doned.  Mdile.  Albani  will  take  the  major  part  of  the 
music  originally  assigned  to  Mdlle.  Tietjens.  The  Festi- 
ral  opens  on  Tuesday,  the  4th  of  September,  with  full 
morning  service  at  the  Cathedral,  on  which  occasion  the 
Bishop  of  Gloucester  and  Bristol,  who  haa  hitherto  held 
aloof  from  active  participation  in  these  Festivals,  will 
preach  the  sermon  on  behalf  of  the  widows  and  orphans. 
In  the  afternoon  BUiah  will  be  given;  on  Wednesday 
morning  Bach*s  BasHam  and  Beethoven's  Mouni  qf  OUwm, 
and  in  the  evening  Mendelssohn's  St.  I^»ul  and  Fart  I.  of 
Haydn's  Creation  ;  on  Thursday  morning  a  miscellane- 
ous selection  of  sacred  works,  including  Mnndelssohn's 
Jfymn  cfPraiMt  Brahms'  Requietn,  "  Blessed  are  they," 
and  the  late  Dr  Wesley's  anthem,  "  The  Wilderness ;  '* 
on  Friday  morning  Handel's  Musiah.  There  will  be  sec- 
ular concerts  at  the  Shire  Hall  on  Tuesday  and  Thurs- 
day nights,  and  Evening  Service,  with  band  and  ohorus. 
in  the  nave  of  the  Cathedral  on  Friday.  The  list  of 
stewards  includes  the  names  of  nearly  two  hundred  no- 
blemen and  gentlemen.— ^Xoiul^ifus.  Wdrldt  Aug.  24. 


HAxnvKB.— On  the  14th  August  the  highly-esteemed 
Court  Kapellmeister  Fischer,  sacoesaor  of  Marschner, 
died  at  a  public  dinner  given  by  a  f<ew  friends  in  his 
honor  on  his  return  from  a  long  journey.  He  was  re- 
counting to  them  In  jocular  manner  how  he  had  trav- 
elled from  Munich  to  Cassel  in  s^ven  hours— when,  jost 

as  be  was  going  to  say  *<  Cassel,"  be  fell  back  dead.  He 
was  one  oc  the  giants  of  the  old  school,  like  Marachner, 
Spobr,  Guhr,  Esaer,  etc  The  Court  Theatre  now,  a  few 
days  before  Its  re-opening,  is  without  a  conductor.— ifU- 
tieol  WorUL 


SnxMBB  Sbasok  nr  GBRXAirr.— As  is  usual  at  this 
time  of  tbe  year,  German  musical  life  during  the  past 
few  weeks  haa  found  its  concentrated  expression  in  a 
number  of  festivals,  some  of  them  of  annual  recurrence, 
others  of  more  spontaneous  character,  arranged  either 
forthepurposeof  aiding  financially  some  special  pro- 
ject, or  to  obtain  a  hearing  under  exceptional  advantag- 
es for  some  particular  work ;  or,  indeed,  merely  with  the 
view  of  promoting  that  personal  interchange  of  ideas 
which  is  one  of  the  chief  benefits  accruing  from  such 
gatherings.  Besides  the  Annual  Festival  of  the  Lower 
Rhine,  held  this  year  at  Cologne,  and  the  second  Sileslan 
Festival,  held  at  Breslau,  there  have  been  similar  festive 
meetings  at  Grai,  Carlaruhe,  Cassel,  Creuznach,  and 
other  towns.  The  performance  of  works  of  considerable 
Interest  given  in  connection  with  tbe  meeting  of  the  AUqa" 
meinA  Denttehe  Muatt-Vereim  at  Hanover,  are  mentioned 
as  coming  under  the  same  category.  Among  the  new 
works  performed  on  the  latter  occasion,  both  the  Jfeue 
ZeUtcktift/Qr  Jfutit  and  the  y^ue  BerUner  Mu9ik  Zeiiung 
speak  in  most  favorable  terms  of  If  He.  Ingeborg  von 
Bronsart's  graceftil  mnsic  to  Goethe's  dramatic  trifle, 
'' Jery  und  Bately,'*  additional  interest  being  derived 
from  the  fact— as  yet  unconventional  in  a  woric  of  simi- 
lar pretensions— <*f  its  emanating  from  the  pen  of  a  lady. 
The  effect  of  Liszt's  *'  St.  Bliza^eth,"  which  formed  part 
of  the  same  series  of  i>erformanoes,  was  unfortunately 
destroyed  by  the  painfully  apparent  incapacity  of  the 
conductor— the  composer  being  present  on  the  occasion ; 
while  the  splendid  representation  of  Byron's  ''Manfred," 
with  Schumann's  profoundly  suggestive  and  illustrative 
music,  created  a  deep  impresnion.  One  of  the  chief  feat- 
ures at  the  Cologne  Festival  was  unquestionably  the 
performance  under  the  composer's  personal  direction  of 
Verdi's  "  Requiem.*'  Both  choir  and  orchestra  were 
most  demonstrative  in  their  admiration  of  the  Italian 
maestro,  who.  at  the  conclusion  of  the  performance,  was 
presented  with  a  silver  laurel  wreath  bearing  on  each 
leaf  the  inscription  of  the  respective  names  of  the  don- 
ors (ladles  of  the  choir),  as  well  m  with  a  bdton  ds  nuiure 
worked  in  ivory  and  handaomely  ornamented  with  gold. 
In  a  letter  addressed  to  Ferdinand  Hiller,  the  maestro 

expresses  his  deep  nensc  of  gratitude  for  the  reception 
accorded  to  him  on  the  part  of  the  German  people,  and 
his  unbounded  admiration  for  the  talent  and  oevotion 
displayed  in  the  execution  of  his  work. 


The  London  Opera  Season. 

The  following  operas  have  been  produced  during  the 
past  Opera  Season  in  the  two  Opera  Houses  in  London : 
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Verdi 
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Gounod 
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Flotow 

Nicola! 

Wagner 

A.  Thomas.. 

Duke  of  Saxe 
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►  OS  "S 

So  3 

n  TV>n  Giovanni 6    S 

II  Flauto  Macrico 8    1 

GnillanmeTell 6    - 

n  Barbiere  di  SIviglia 8    8 

Otello -      4 

Norma -    3 

IlPnritani 4    8 

La  Sonnambula.... . •*. ..  1  ........  4 

LaFavorita 6    - 

Don  Pasqnale 3 - 

Lucia  di  L.ammermoor...  8    8 

Linda  di  Chamouni ^1    - 

LaFigliadel  Regglmento  1    8 

'Luereola  Borgia -    1 

Les  Huguenots 6    3 

Dinorah 3    - 

L'Ktoile  du  Nord 8    - 

Robert  le  DIable, •    8 

Fra  Diavolo 8    - 

tTn  Ballo  in  Maschera 4    8 

Rigoletto 8    8 

n  Trovatore 8    4 

Aida 8    - 

LaTraviata 8    8 

Faust 4    9 

Romeo  eGiulietta 1    - 

Martha 3    3 

LeVispeComari 8    - 

Lohengrin 8    8 

Tannhauser 8    - 

II  Vascello  Fantasma 8    - 

Hamlet 1    - 

SantaChlara 8    - 

n M 


Tm  profit  of  the  Salzburg  festival,  it  is  calculated 
will  amount  to  between  3,000  and  4.000  florins.  The  mu- 
sic performed  is  said  to  have  been  of  little  or  no  fanter- 
est  Only  one  sreat  work  of  Mozart's  was  f^ven— the 
Symphony  in  C,  '*  Jupiter; "  and  it  seems  that  most  of 
the  time  was  spent  in  eating,  drinking,  speechlfyinc, 
and  «<  hoch,"  added  to  excursions  In  the  mountains. 

Thb  event  of  Importance  in  the  musical  circle  In  Ham- 
burg is  to  be  the  second  centenary  jubilee  of  the  town 
theatre.  On  the  8nd  of  January,  1878,  it  will  be  800  years 
since  the  first  opera  in  Germany  was  performed.  The 
theatre  was  begun  in  1670  and  flnish«d  in  1877.  First 
adopted  for  plays  and  dramas,  it  was  afterwards  devot- 
ed to  opera.  The  first  opera  given  was  *'  Adam  and 
]&ve,'*  libretto  by  RIchter,  music  by  Franz  Shell.  This 
waa  followed  by  "  Tbe  Devil  is  Loose,"  which  some  be- 
lieve to  have  been  its  precursor:  to  one  of  the  two,  at 
any  rate,  the  distinction  of  being  tbe  first  German  opera 
ever  played  at  this  theatre  is  due.  The  coming  fesural 
on  the  8nd  Jannarv  will  be  one  of  peculiar  attraction,  and 
if  the  score  exists,  to  compare  the  past  with  the  present. 
*'  The  Devil  is  Loose  "  with  «Der  Ring  des  Klbelungen.'* 

Flotow's  new  opera, "  Die  Musikanten,''  founded  up- 
on incidents  in  the  early  life  of  Mozart,  is  to  be  per- 
formed at  Turin,  next  October.  The  libretto  has  alrnuly 
been  translated  Into  Italian. 


Hbbb  Riohabd  Waovbb  has  gone  to  Weimar  from 

Bms,  and  Is  busy  writing  his  new  opera,  **  Paroival." 

Some  who  have  been  privileged  to  hear  extracts  ftt>m 

"  Paroival '» say  It  is  to  be  *«  colossal  "—the  conventional 
admiration-word  used  by  Wagner's  proeelytee— bet- 
ter, in  fact,  than  anything  the  master  has  hitherto  given 
to  the  world. 

Mb.  W.  H.  Gx^AiwroKB,  a  son  of  tbe  ex-Prime  Minis- 
ter, has  translated  firomthe  German  Justus  Thibaut's 

work  on  •*  Purity  in  Music  and  Art."  The  father  of  the 
translator  has  added  a  prefatory  note  to  tbe  translation. 

Pbokisbs  of  new  operas  in  France  and  Belgium  are 

numerous.    There  will  be  *'  Nero,"  at  the  Italian  Opera 

House,  in  Paris,  by  Herr  Rubinstein;  and  '*  Franoolse  de 
RImlnl,"  at  the  Grand  Opera,  by  M.  Ambrolse  liiomas: 
while  M.  Safnt-SaSns  Is  to  bring  out  at  Lyons  a  grand 
spectacular  opera,"  Btlenne  Marcel."  the  libretto  oy  M. 
Louis  Gallet.    Tn  Brussels.  M.  Humbert  has  two  works 

Srenarins:  for  the  Fantai9<ies  Parisiennes,  namely,  **  La 
fntt  de  Saint  Germain,"  music  by  M.  G.  Sorpette;  and 
•*  La  F6e  des  Bniyeres,"  music  by  M.  S.  David.  The  re- 
vival of  Halevy's  "  Reine  de  Chynre  "  at  the  Grand  Op- 
era is  also  to  be  followed  by  Italian  adaptations,  to  be 
produced  at  the  ^an  Carlo  In  Naples,  the  Scala  In  Milan, 
and  at  the  opera  houses  in  Vienna  and  St.  Petersburg. 

In  a  notice  of  Schumann's  «  Music  and  Musicians; 

Essays  and  Criticisms,  translated,  edited  and  annotated 

by  Fanny  Raymond  Ritter  "  of  New  York,  the  London 

Athenenan  says  that  the  popularity  of  Schumann's  works 
has  of  late  greatly  increaj»ed  in  England,  although,  sin- 
gnlHriy  enough,  two  dramatic  cantatas  of  his — one  a  set- 
ting of  scenen  from  Goethe's  **  Faust,"  and  the  other  of 
Byron's  •*  Manfred  '*— have  never  been  given  completely 
In  that  country,  notwithstanding  that  they  are  produc- 
tiona  far  more  dramatic  and  Interesting  than  the  dreary 
"  Paradise  and  tbe  Peri.'*[  I]  But  Schumann's  pianoforte 
pieces  and  his  Lieder  would  alone  sofDce  to  keep  his 
name  before  the  Engli^ih  public,  especially  since  the  re- 
cent popularization  by  pianists  like  Mme.  Schu- 
mann, ume.  Easipoff,  Dr.  von  Billow  and  Herr  Rubin- 
stein of  his  many  "  fanciful,  fantastic,  romantic  and 
charming  "  instrumental  compositions. 
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Vooali  with  Piano  Aooompanimsiit. 


When  First  we  Heard  the  Blue  Bird  Sini;. 

Song  and  Chorus.    C.  3.  c  to  F.     Pratt,  85 

**  The  messenger  of  gentle  Spring." 
A  graceful  tribute  to  youth  and  Spring. 

There's  a  Letter  on  the  Way.    Song  and 

Chorus.    A6.    8.    E  to  C.  Keil  80 

"  To  my  dear  and  dainty  darting, 
All  that  lips  or  heart  could  say." 
Beautiful  thoughts  musically  expressed. 

Take  this  Letter  to  my  Mother.  Illuatrated 
Title.  Song  and  Chorus.  Arranged  for 
Guitar.    E.    8.     b  to  E.  HapB.  40 

One  of  Will  S.  Hays'  songs  arranged  for  Guitar, 
(as  most  popular  songs  are;— but  the  fact  cannot 
always  be  here  announced.) 

Years  Come  and  then  They  go.    O.    2. 

d  to  E.  Shryock.  80 

'*  Weary  hearts,  you're  all  astray." 
A  simple  song  with  a  good  moral. 

LaPaloma.    (TheDoTe.)    D.    4.    dtog. 

Tradier.  85 
An  easy  going,  sweet,  French-English  song, 
which  has  won  applause  In  concerts. 

Si  ttt  Toulais.    (At  thy  Desire.)    Serenade 
Creole.    F  minor  and  m%jor.  4.  c  to  a. 

BiUer.  85 
**  List,  list  to  my  song." 
<*  Pnlsque  desormais?' 
Frenehyf  but  with  the  wild,  pretty  style  which 
attaches  to  Creole  music. 

Johnny,  don't  Wriggle  the  Baby.     Song 

and  Chorus.    A6.   2.   £  to  F.    Shattuek,  80 
Very  funny. 

Why  Fall  those  Tears?    Song  and  Chorus. 

m.    8.    E  to  g.  Tucker.  80 

**  The  shadows  of  the  coming  night 
Rise  higher  on  the  wall." 
A  sweet,  rich,  melody,  and  a  very  ezpreislTe  song. 

InstnuMatalt 

Fairies'  Evening  Song.    Capriceia    B&.    5. 

8uddM.B0 
The  fairies  were  well  trained  vocalists,  snrely. 
Blegant  music,  including  for  the  player,  a  fine 
study  of  character   and  diatonic  runs,  trills, 
thirds,  chords  and  octaves. 

Lincoln  PaTilion  Souvenir  Polka.    F.    8. 

SMMarOL  85 
The  daaeers  at  the  Pavilion  will  be  ilatlered 
and  pleased. 

Fieurs  Melodiques.    No.  28.    Fra  Diavolo. 
O.    2. 

There  are  86  «  Fieurs  "  all  arranged  as  Bon- 
dinoe,  without  octaves. 

Musette.    E.    8.  Morley.  40 

A  quaint  melody,  nicely  arranged. 

NanoT  Lee.    Quick  Step.    6.    8.  PratL  40 

A  brilliant  affair,  introducing  a  graceful  air. 

Snr  le  Lao.    Esquisse  Musioale.    4  hands. 

.    F.    4.  8.  Smith.  1.00 

Snr  le  Lae  (on  the  Lake)  they  will  have  gay  ' 
times  if  this  brilliant  music  entertains  them. 
The  Secondo  is  easy,  but  the  Prime  player  must 
be  quite  busy  with  his  runs  and  arpeggios. 

Titania.  *  Sherzo  Caprice.    G  nu^or  and 

minor.    6.  .   RiUer.  75 

Must  be  played  by  fairy  hands  to  secure  the 
delicacy  of  the  ei  picseion.  A  delightfnl  compo- 
sition. 

Salterallo.    A  minor.    4.  StcmXey.  40 

Now  bring  on  the  grasshoppers  for  the  quick 
staccato  movements.  But  tjiey  could  not  slide 
over  the  many  smooth  passages  which  contrast 
so  perfectly  with  them,  and  so  we  will  depend  on 
the  quick,  delicate  touch  of  the  practical  play- 
er's hand.    Very  neat  and  sweet. 

Hepzibah  Galop.    G.    2.  TTaZ/oee.  25 

Hepslbah  and  all  the  othen  will  be  sure  to  gal 
(one  i)-op  to  it,  as  It  is  neat,  and  as  sweet  as 
sugar. 

BOOKS. 

Chorus  Choir  Iststructiok  Book.    By 

A.  N.  Johmton.  $1.88;  or  j|12.00  per  doc. 
This  book  contains  the  author's  very  success- 
ful system  of  teaching  Singing  Classes,  Choln, 
Conventions,  Ac,  desciibed  with  wonderful 
minuteness  and  clearness,  together  with  280 
pages  of  excellent  music,  sacredand  secular,  for 
practice.  One  of  the  easiest  of  easy  books  to 
teach  a  class  from. 


Abbrsviatioxsw— Degrees  of  difficulty  are  marked 
from  1  to  7.  The  key  is  oenoted  by  a  capital  letter,  as  C, 
B6,  etc.  A  laive  Roman  letter  marks  the  lowest  and  the 
highest  note  if  on  the  staff,  small  Roman  letten  if  below 
or  above  tbe  staff.  Tbu8:*'C.  6.  c  to  E,*' means  **  Key 
of  C.  Fifth  degree,  lowest  letter  c  on  the  added  line  b^ 
ow,  highest  letter,  Bon  the  4th  space.** 
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Frederic  Chopin. 

BT    LOUIS     SHLERT. 
(Tnuifllated  for  this  Joamal  by  F.  Slocctm.) 

It  is  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  since 
Chopin  died.  He  was  bom  March  1,  1809  and 
died  Oct.  18,  1849.  Death,  which  generally 
brings  glory  or  takes  it  away,  has  done  neither 
for  him.  His  Hfe,  of  forty  years,  was  full  of 
fame;  and  admiration  for  him  is  rather  on  the 
increase  than  diminishing.  There  is  no  piano 
in  the  old  or  new  world  that  does  not  ring 
with  his  melodies,  no  class  of  society  that 
does' not  love  him.  Small  fortunes  have  l>een 
made  with  his  mazurkas,  waltzes  and  polo- 
naises. His  funeral  march,  which  was  instru- 
mented for  his  own  burial  service,  has  had  to 
contribute  its  gloomy  grandeur  to  foreign  fu- 
neral?, although  one  can  as  little  die  by  it  as 
dance  by  his  waltzes.  What  was  it  that  made 
a  man,  to  whom  the  name  of  a  classic  has  with 
some  right  been  denied,  so  influential  and  im- 
mortal t 

One  who  wanders  throngh  a  forest  in  the 
early  m<»ming,  when  the  dew  is  glittering  in 
rich  drops  upon  the  grass  and  the  fresh  morn- 
ing song  of  birds  sounds  dreamily  from  the 
branches,  such  an  one  feels  the  sweet  freshness, 
the  sacred  and  mysterious  majesty  of  the  morn- 
ing. What  one  breathes  and  beholds  is  so  pure 
that  no  care  disturbs  the  strong  beatings  of  the 
heart.  Art  has  seldom  been  able  to  find  such 
morning  music;  such  a  scene  is  too  calm  and 
quiet  to  be  resolved  into  sound.  The  morning 
is  God.  She  rather  gives  us  the  evening  with 
its  moonlight  and  its  recollections,  for  she  glo- 
rifies what  is  past,  and  twilight  is  her  peculiar 
element  A  feeling  for  landscape  is  well  suit- 
ed to  the  nature  of  music.  Schubert  and  Hayd n 
had  much  of  it,  and  Beethoven,  who  loved 
to  compose  wandering  about  In  Schumann*s 
songs  it  is  often  so  prominent  that  one  might 
paint  the  scene  he  sees  before  him.  In  Chopin 
we  find  no  trace  of  this.  His  feeling  for  nat- 
ure was  not  a  musical  one.  In  his  music  no 
forests  rustle,  no  brooks  babble;  no  morning 
nor  evening  aurora,  but  only  candle-light  illu- 
mines his  world.  We  can  think  of  him  only 
as  in  his  room,  never  in  the  open  air.  He 
knows  nothing  of  th%  out-door  freedom,  the 
shirt  sleeve  nature  of  man.  It  would  have  been 
impossible  for  him  to  set  peasants  to  dancing 
as  did  Beethoven.  His  sphere  is  not  the  for- 
est and  meadow,  but  the  drawing-room  of  po- 
lite society.  With  him  it  is  the  garments  of 
fair  women  that  rustle  and  the  talk  of  lovers 
that  whispers  in  your  ear.  No  one  knows,  as 
he  does,  the  charms  of  social  delight  and  of 
beautiful  forms.  He  portrays  the  hidden  pangs 
of  love,  its  renunciation  and  ita  constancy,  as 
exactly  as  their  opposites,  lovers  burning  pas- 
sion and  confession.  How  his  mazurkas  quiv- 
er with  s^eet  coyness,  his  polonaises  with 
strength  and  pride. 

Chopin,  as  is  well  known,  was  a  Pole  by 


birth.  He  obtained  his  musical  education  from 
the  then  director  of  the  Warsaw  Conservatorv, 
Eisner.  A  piano  teacher,  little  known  in  wid- 
er circles,  was  ths  only  instmctor  he  had.  At 
the  time  of  the  Polish  revolution,  1830,  he  left 
his  native  country.  Paris  became  his  new 
home,  the  Paris  of  Louis  Phillips.  No  place 
nor  time  could  have  been  chosen  more  suited 
to  the  development  of  his  peculiar  genius. 
The  July  monarchy  was,  despite  all  its  faults, 
one  of  the  soundest  and  happiest  periods  in 
French  history.  A  society  alive  with  many- 
sided  intellectual  interests,  free  and  easy  man- 
ners in  union  with  the  grace  of  the  French 
deportment,  furnished  an  atmosphere  that 
contributed  to  the  freest  development  of  that 
wealth  of  artistic  feeling  in  which  Chopin^s 
nature  rooted  itself.  There  are  powerful  nat- 
ures that  can  write  immortal  works  by  the  light 
of  an  oil  lamp.  We  could  imagine  the  Eroica 
Symphony  as  written  in  a  garret  and  amidst 
the  bitterest  deprivations.  But  it  is  hard  to 
conceive  of  so  choice  an  art  as.Chopin^s,  with- 
out comfort.  His  F-sharp  Nocturne  suggests 
at  once  champagne  and  truflles. 

It  is  diflScult  for  us  to  rigidly  fix  and  define 
the  Polish  national  character.  A  people  whose 
career  la  seemingly  ended,  will,  even  in  the 
separate  portions  of  their  history,  reveal  some- 
thing of  the  unhistorical  and  the  transitory — 
something  hard  to  understand.  The  absence 
of  hope  and  of  a  present  lends  it  a  look  either 
of  fanatical  moroseness  or  of  profound  melan- 
choly. In  the  casQ  of  an  oppressed  race  there 
is  but  this  one  choice  left  us.  In  Chopin*8  art 
and  personality  both  of  these  were  united,  but 
charmingly  softened  by  two  other  national 
traits,  chivalry  and  grace.  This  triad,  melan- 
choly, chivalry  and  grace,  is  the  true  basis  of 
his  musical  nature.  All  cheer  is,  with  him, 
but  mourning  laid  aside  for  the  nonce,  some- 
what as  a  person  suffering  from  grief  often  de- 
ports himself  pleasantly  in  converaatien  out  of 
mere  politeness.  That  true  cheerfulness  that 
springs  from  contentment  and  which  we  find 
even  in  the  two  most  serious  of  our  composers. 
Bach  and  Beethoven,  that  ^'grim  joy*^ — as 
Spitta  has  termed  it — 'Hhat  at  times  distin- 
guishes Bach  as  it  did  Luther,'^ — Chopin  did 
not  possess.  Even  his  love  seems  more  the 
gallantry  of  the  troubadour  who  intends  to 
utilize  to  the  utmost  the  artistic  import  of  his 
feeling,  than  the  constant  longing  of  the  lover 
for  union  with  the  loved  one.  I  do  not  mean 
that  Chopin^s  life  was  without  its  earnest  pas^ 
sions;  it  is  one  thing  to  be  and  another  to  seem 
something.  There  is  something  so  wild  in  all 
that  in  Chopin  we  can  designate  as  the  passion 
of  love — that  we  attribute  anything  to  it  rather 
than  constancy. 

The  characteristic  achievement  of  the  Cho^ 
pin  art  is  the  idealized  dance.  What  of  thought 
could  be  infused  into  its  movement  and  give  it 
the  rank  of  a  miniature  but  aristocratic  art 
form,  Chopin  has  shown  ns  in  a  hundred  ways. 


It  is  the  idsfd  enenee  of  the  dance  that  he  gives 
us.  He  dances  not  with  the  limbs  as  Liinner 
and  Strauss;  he  dances  with  the  soul.  From 
her  he  has  heard. all  secrets  that  may  be  re- 
vealed or  concealed  through  the  medium  of 
the  animate  and  charming  dance  rhythm.  And 
here  it  is,  especially,  that  his  tendency  to  mel- 
ancholy, oft-times  of  tragic  depth,  causes  his 
music  to  degenerate  into  complaint  and  an- 
guish. He  dances  from  the  drawing  room  out 
into  the  gloomy  night ;  sadly  and  passionately 
the  youthful  couple  embrace  one  another.  He 
dances  remorse  and  rage,  he  dances  over  a 
church-yard  and  back  again  into  the  laughing, 
breezy  air  of  the  present.  We  think  of  Le 
Grand's  ^Mmm  beat  tears. *^  He  is  inexhaust« 
ible  in  the  discovery  of  motives  that  tarn  the 
ball  room  into  a  poetic  world  where  we  whirl 
ever  on  and  on  as  in  a  dream. 

Perhaps  never  did  a  musical  nature  so  ground 
itself  in  the  keyboard  as  his.  The  keys  are 
magic  wands  out  of  which  he  forms  his  lan- 
guage. And  he  not  only  whispers  and  flatters 
in  this  language,  but  can  also  roar  as  though 
with  brazen  tongue.  In  his  large  pieces,  his 
scherzos,  ballads,  the  F-sharp  minor  and  A- 
major  polonaise  it  attains  a  pathetic  intensity. 
But  it  never  becomes  orehestral,  as  with  Beet- 
hoven, where  the  piano  seems  but  an  impro- 
vised and  accidental  medium  of  expression  for 
a  score  that  has  not  yet  been  written  out  The 
genius  of  his  instrument  wholly  possesses  him 
and,  where  he  writes  for  the  orchestra,  his 
score  is  but  an  instrumented  piano  morceau. 
This  inner  blending  of  himself  with  his  idol 
explains  his  talent  for  wringing  from  it  colors 
and  tones  that  none  before  him  had  discov- 
ered. With  this  came  a  new  technical  method 
that  in  his  most  difllcult  works,  his  '*  Etudes** 
and  ''Preludes,**  conquered  a  new  world. 
Here  we  have  to  do  not  with  new  passages  in 
the  style  of  Hummel  and  Clement!,  but  with  a 
new  kind  of  effect  formed  from  the  union  of 
poetry  with  a  sort  of  finger  instinct  that  went 
beyond  the  entire  method  of  fingering  then  In 
vogue'.  Chopin*s  fancy  must  have  had  a  kind 
of  mental  method  of  fingering  that  made  it 
possible  to  play  the  most  erratic  passages. 

The  nature  of  the  Chopin  Etude  it  is  not  ea- 
sy to  describe.  Under  this  modest,  anprepos* 
sessing  name  lay  hidden,  along  with  the  tech- 
nical matter  which  he  wished  to  furnish,  so 
musical  a  charm  that  all  must  have  asked  them- 
selves the  question:  upon  what  law  of  connec- 
tion a  union  rested  that  maintained  the  greatest 
freedom  of  form  in  such  close  harmony  with 
the  given  technical  aim.  This  question,  to  my 
mind,  touches  the  most  interesting  point  in 
Chopin*s  nature.  Chopin  makes  such  a  work 
of  art  out  of  an  exercise  in  thirds  that,  in  the 
study  of  the  same,  we  imagine  ourselves  more 
on  Parnassus  than  at  work  upon  a  lesson. 

The  ''Preludes,**  which  have  no  technical 
aim  in  view,  are  free  creations  in  little  space  * 
and  yet  show  as  the  composer  in  his  entire 
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manysidedness.  No  work  'of  Chopin's  gives  ' 
us  80  faithful  and  complete  a  picture  of  his 
inner  nature.  Much  in  them  is  embryonic.  It 
is  as  though  he  turned  over  the  leaves  of  his 
fancy  without  reading  any  one  page  to  its  end. 
But  we  find  in  them  the  lightning  power  of  his 
Scherzos,  the  half  sportive,  half  coquettish  el- 
egance of  bis  Mazurkas,  the  tropical  breath 
laden  with  the  rich  fragrance  of  his  Nocturnes. 
Oft-times,  it  is  as  though  tiny  star  pictures  bad, 
in  falling,  melted  into  tones. 

Among  the  types  that  Chopin  has  ( reated, 
tbe  Scberzo  stands  in  the  first  rank.  Even 
compared  with  what  Beethoven  wrought  as 
Scherzos  into  hfs  symphonies,  it  displays  a 
more  fully  developed  structure.  It  is  piano 
music  in  the  sense  of  most  accomplished  tech- 
nical skill.  No  method  of  thought  can  be 
more  unlike  Beetboven's  than  bis.  It  is  the 
difference  almost  between  a  bas-relief  and  a 
fully  rounded  statue.  The  Chopin  Scberzo 
baa,  indeed,  its  leading  motive  and  its  Trio, 
but  so  fantastically  modelled  that  of  the  nor- 
mal cbaracter  of  tbe  form  scarcely  anything 
remains  but  tbe  measure  in  8-4  time.  Besides, 
it  is  introduced  by  several  measures  of  prelude, 
and  always  end  with  a  more  or  less  extended 
Coda.  Among  his  four  Scherzos  the  second,  in 
B  minor,  has,  of  right,  become  most  popular. 
It  is  so  fresh  and  comprehensible,  so  dramati- 
cally impressive,  so  happy  in  its  contrasts  that 
only  tbe  full  power  of  ik  genial  nature  in  some 
happy  hour  could  have  composed  it.  For  ar- 
tistic refinement  the  others,  especially  the  first 
and  fourth,  are  superior  to  it;  but  one  must 
already  be  a  thorough  connoisseur  of  Chopin 
in  order  to  understand  all  their  secret  folds 
and  shades  of  expression. 

(To  be  CoDtlDa«d.) 
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Hew  Life  of  ChopuL 

Frisdrich  Chopin:  eein  Ld>er^  seine  Werle  and 
Briefe,  Von  Moritz  Earasowski.  2  vols. 
Dresden:  F.  Rics. 

There  are  artists  whose  life,  in  the  full  sifi^nifi- 
canoe  of  the  word,  must  ever  remain  unwritten,  lu 
main  features  may  be  recognized  and  understood  by 
the  sympathetic  insight  of  a  kindred  artistic  mind, 
and  thus  a  true,  if  ideal »  picture  of  the  life  in  ques- 
tion may  be  attained  which,  however,  defies  tbe  dis- 
secting process  of  the  literary  pen.  In  the  various 
phases  of  modern  musical  development  we  meet 
with  not  few  representatives  of  the  art  whose  dis- 
tinct and  most  marked  individuality  has  entitled 
them  to  a  niche  in  the  ball  of  fame,  but  whose  com- 
paratively uneventful  life  offers  little  or  no  scope  Xa\ 
the  biogrspher.  We  will  only  instance  Franz  Schu- 
bert as  an  illustration  of  our  remarks;    they  are 

^ually  applicable,  although  in  a  different  degree, 
to  Friednch    Chopin.      His  outward   career   was 

-marked  by  no  striking  incidents  which  would  have 
raised  it  above  the  conventional  sphere  of  the  arliiit, 
nor  can  it  be  said  that  he  exercised  a  direct  and 
personal  influence  upon  the  art-consciousness  of  his 

•  time.  The  occasions  on  which  he  appeared  bef "tro 
the  public  were  extremely  rare,  and  may  almost  be 
counted  on  the  fingers.  He  was,  indeed,  the  ad- 
mired and  courted  favorite  of  a  world,  but  it  was 
tbe  narrow  world  only  of  the  Parisian  aalont,  while 
his  true  home  remained  in  the  seclusion  of  his  cham- 
ber or  in  the  society  of  a  few  sympathetic  friends. 
A  genins,  unique  though  singularly  confined  within 
a  narrow  limit  of  creative  activity — a  rich  and  im- 
aginative nature  in  which  a  certain  melancholy 
dreaminess  predominated,  a  yearning  for  an  unde- 
fined something  which  was  ever  receding  from  his 
grasp->-a  •  heart  capable  of  forming  and  retaining 
throughoat  life  the  deepest  attachments,  and  glow- 
ing with  a  generous  love  of  his  unfortunate  country 
— such  are,  in  short,  the  prominent  features  in  the 
portrait  of  the  Polish  tune-poet.  The  li<igrapher 
may  collect  the  scattered  details  of  tbe  outer  circum- 


stances of  such  a  career;  but  the  life  of  Chopin  was 
esseritially  an  inner  one,  and  its  biographical  pict- 
ure will  always  remain  more  or  less  incomplete,  in 
accordance  wUh  the  degree  of  the  cnpacity  on  the 
part  of  the  reader  to  penetrate  into  the  mystic  labo- 
ratory of  <renius. 

Fortunately  for  Chopin  and  for  the  lovers  of  his 
music,  the  man  who  of  all  others  possesses  the  just- 
mentioned  capacity  in  an  eminent  doffree,  the  inti- 
mate friend  of  the  composer,  Franz  Liszt,  has  al- 
ready fnven  to  the  world  his  experience  of  this  inner 
life ;  and  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  rhapsodical 
style  of  the  Abb6;  if  somewhat  embarrasiiing  at 
times,  is  peculiarly  suited  to  the  subject  and  to  the 
wayward  genius  of  whom  he  treats.  This  brilliant 
effusion  of  a  poetic  mind  should  be  read  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  connected  story  of  the  composer's  ca- 
reer at  present  under  our  notice ;  they  supplement 
one  another.  Herr  Karasowski  U  a  countryman  of 
Chopin,  and  as  such  especially  fitted  to  be  tfie  inter- 
preter of  the  ardent  patriotic  sentiments  wliich  form  , 
such  a  prominent  element  in  the  character  of  hi9 
compositions ;  he  is  also  an  intimate  friend  of  the 
Cliopin  family,  a  clrcumfttance  which  has  enabled 
him  to  obtain  a  number  of  details,  of  anecdotes  and 
incidents  in  connection  particularly  with  the  youth 
<»f  Friedrich,  which  admit  new  light  npon  his  early 
development,  and  which  will  be  welcomed  by  all 
who  take  an  interest  in  the  matter.  The  most  in- 
teresting portion  of  the  work  is,  however,  a  number 
of  letters  of  the  composer  now  published  for  the 
first  time,  which  enable  the  bios;rapher  at  various 
stasres  of  bis  work  to  let  his  hero  speak  for  himself 
— ^the  true  secret,  in  fact,  of  all  successful  bioirraphy. 
These  letters,  originally  written  in  the  Polish  lan- 
l^uage  (the  mother-tonp^e,  in  the  strictest  sense  of 
the  word,  of  our  composer,  whose  father,  a  French- 
man by  birth,  had  settled  near  Warsaw  and  mar- 
ried a  Polish  lady),  are  given  in  admirable  transla- 
tion, and  are  dated  from  various  parts  of  Poland 
and  Oermany,  and  subsequently  from  Paris,  where, 
after  a  sojourn  of  many  years,  the  ^eat  musician 
fell  the  victim  of  a  pamfnl  and  protracted  malady. 
Unfortunately,  as  we  learn  in  the  course  of  the 
above  narrative,  the  whole  of  the  letters  written  by 
Chopin  to  his  family  while  resident  in  the  French 
capital,  and  thus  comprising:  the  most  interestin*; 
and  important  period  of  his  life,  were  destroyed  b}- 
the  vandalism  of  the  Russian  soldiery  incidental  to 
one  of  those  chronic  disturbances  to  which  their 
author's  divided  and  unhappy  country  is  periodi- 
cally subjected.  Enongh,  however,  of  his  corres- 
pondence dating  from  that  epoch,  niid  directed  chief- 
ly to  his  bosom-friend  Titus  Woyciechowski,  has 
been  preserved  to  make  the  existing  disproportion 
in  the  personal  communications,  supplied  respec- 
tively in  the  first  and  second  part  of  the  work,  less 
apparent.  With  Herr  Karasowski  as  our  ffuide,  we 
are  introduced  to  the  talented  members  of  the  Cho- 
pin family  at  Zelazwa  Wola,  the  viI1at;e  near  War- 
saw where  the  composer  spent  the  early  days  of  his 
yonth,  and  to  the  excellent  musician  EUner,  who 
watched  over  and  directed  the  development  of  the 
precocious  talent  of  his  pupil  step  by  step,  who  was 
so  proud  of  his  subsequent  success,  and  who  in  aft«r 
life  so  impatiently  and  fruitlessly  awaited  that 
crownlujcr  effort  on  the  part  of  his  favorite,  viz.,  the 
composition  of  a  Polish  national  opera.  We  follow 
the  young  virtuoso  npon  his  visits  to  Berlin  and  Vi- 
enna, always  modest,  always  shrinking  from  the 
public  i^aze,  yet  always  eliciting  admiration,  and 
exercising  that  indelinahle  fascination  npon  his  au- 
diUirs  by  which  a  powerful  individuality  manifests 
itself.  Finally,  we  see  the  now  matured  mubiclan 
take  up  his  abode  in  Paris ;  we  find  him  surround- 
ed by  a  circle  of  fellow-artists,  yieldinir  in  brilliancy 
and  fame  to  that  of  noother  epoch  in  the  art-history 
ofthe^reat  metropolis,  himself  the  flattered  and 
spoilt  child  uf  the  Mlons,  from  whose  scented  atraos- 
pnere  he  would  often  turn  to  his  i  ooms  at  the  Chaus- 
s6e  d'Antin,  with  the  grief  of  his  betrayed  country 
in  his  heart,  with  the  stints  of  disappointed  love 
still  rankling  in  his  bosom,  to  pour  out  his  woe  at 
the  pianoforte  in  nnheard-of  improvisations.  We 
hear  something  also 'of  the  composer*b  alternate  at- 
tachment to  two  Polish  ladicH,  who  proved  in  turn 
faithless  ;  and  a  good  deal  about  his  subsequent  re- 
lations to  Madame  Dudevant,  the  great  French  nov- 
elist known  by  tbe  name  of  George  Sand.  The 
avthor  treats,  in  a  separate  chapter  of  the  import- 
ance of  Chopin  as  a  creative  artist,  by  which  means 
he  managea  to  convey  a  ^reat  many  instructive 
suggestions  to  the  mind  of  the  student,  which  form 
not  the  least  valuable  portion  of  the  biography. 

We  have,  we  think,  said  enough  to  recommend 
this  interesting  and  important  addition  to  biograph- 
ical literature  to   such  among  our  readers    whose 


knowledfire  of  German  will  enable  ^°?^  to  peruse  its 
passes  I  those  unacquainted  with  that  (anifuflg'e  must 
he  content  to  wait :  we  fancy  it  wiU  Hot  be  longf  be- 
fore the  work  will  follow  its  predecessor  (Franz 
Liszt's)  with  an  Enislish  translation. 

Herr  Karasowski's  "  Life  of  Friedrich  Chopin  " 
cont4iins  probably  as  much  as  we  shall  ever  learn 
of  the  career  .of  a  musician  whose  i^enius  had  cho- 
sen but  few  forms  of  expression ;  into  which  few, 
however,  he  has  infused  endless  variety  and  a  sing- 
ular depth  of  poetry  entirely  his  own. — Lond.  Mub. 
Timei. 
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From  Bnflkiiis'a  Hotes  on  the  Tnmer 
Oallery  at  Harlborongh  House. 

The  works  of  Turner  are  broadly  referable  to 
four  periods,  durinsr  each  of  which  the  painter 
wrousrht  with  a  different  aim,  or  with  different 
powers. 

In  the  first  period,  1800^1820,  he  labored  as  a 
student,  imitating  successively  the  works  of  the  va- 
rious masters  who  excelled  in  the  qualities  he  de- 
sired  to  attain  himself. 

In  his  second  period,  1820-1886,  he  worked  on 
the  principles  which  during  his  studentship  he  had 
discovered;  imitating  no  one,  but  frequently  en- 
deavorinfl^  to  do  what  the  then  accepted  theories  of 
art  required  of  all  artists — nnmely,  to  prodnoe  beau- 
tiful compositions  or  ideals,  instMd  of  transcripts 
of  natural  fact. 

In  his  third  period,  1835-1845,  his  own  strong 
instincts  conquerei  the  theories  of  art  altojBrether. 
He  thought  little  of  "  ideals,"  but  reproduced,  as 
far  as  he  could,  the  simple  impressions  he  received 
from  Nature,  associating  them  with  bis  own  deep- 
est feeling. 

In  1845  his  health  gave  way,  and  his  mind  and 
sight  partially  failed.  The  pictures  painted  in  the 
last  five  years  of  his  life  are  oi  wholly  inferior  val- 
ue.    He  died  in  1851. 

These,  then,  being  the  broad  divisions  of  his  ca- 
reer, we  will  take  the  pictures  belonging  to  each  in 
their  order ;  first  dwelling  a  little  on  tbe  general 
characteristics  of  each  epoch. 

1. — CnARAOTKaisTTos  or  Tna  First  PaaioD,  oa 

THAT  OP    StUDBIITSHIP. 

Generally,  the  pictures  belonging  to  this  time  are 
notable  for  their  lirrey  or  brown  color,  and  firm, 
sometimes  heavy,  laying  on  of  the  paint.  And  this 
for  two  reasons.  Every  great  artist,  without  ex- 
ceptian,  needs,  and  feels  that  he  needs,  to  learn  to 
express  the /f^rmt  of  things  before  he  can  express 
the  colontof  things ;  and  it  much  facilitates  this  ex- 
pression of  form  if  the  learner  will  use  at  first  few 
and  simple  colors.  And  the  paint  is  laid  on  firmly, 
partly  in  mere  unskil fulness  (it  being  much  easier 
to  lay  a  heavy  touch  than  a  light  one,)  l>ut  partly 
only  in  the  strua^le  of  the  learner  against  indeci- 
sion, iust  as  the  notes  are  struck  heavily  in  early 
practice  (if  useful  and  progressive),  on  a  pianoforte. 
But  besides  these  reasons,  the  kind  of  landscapes 
which  were  set  before  Turner  as  his  models,  and 
which,  during  nearly  the  whole  of  this  epoch,  he 
was  striving  to  imitate,  were  commonly  sober  in 
colors  and  heavy  in  touch.  Brown  was  thought  the 
propter  color  for  trees,  grev  for  shadows  and  fog. 
yellow  for  high  llj^hu.  "  &hild  Roland  to  the  dark 
tower  come,"  and  had  to  clear  his  way  through  all 
the  fo(r ;  twenty  years  of  his  life  passed  before  he 
could  fairly  get  leave  to  see.  It  follows  that  the 
evidences  of  invention,  or  of  new  perception,  must 
be  rarer  in  the  pictures  of  this  period  than  in  subse- 
quent ones.  It  was  not  ^'mucii  to  think  brilliant- 
ly, as  to  draw  accurately,  that  Turner  was  trying ; 
not  so  much  to  invent  new  things,  as  to  rival  the 
old.  His  own  perceptions  are  traceable  only  by  fits 
and  fragments  through  the  more  or  less  successful 
imitation. 

It  is  to  be  observed,  however,  that  his  originality 
is  enough  proved  by  the  fact  that  these  pictures  of 
his  studentship,  though  they  nearly  all  are  imita- 
tions, are  none  of  them  eopiet.  Nearly  every  other 
great  master  in  his  youth  copied  some  of  the  works 
of  other  masters ;  but  Turner,  when  he  wanted  to 
understand  a  master's  merits,  instead  of  copying, 
painted  an  original  picture  in  the  required  style. 
Instead  of  copying  a  Vandevelde,  he  went  to  the 
sea,  and  painted  ffuU,  in  Vandevelde's  way.  Instead 
of  copying  a  Poussin,  he  went  to  the  mountains, 
and  painted  them,  In  Poussin's  way.  And  from  the 
lips  of  the  mountains  and  the  sea  themselves,  he 
learned  one  or  two  things  which  neither  Vandevelde 
nor  Poussin  could  have  told  him  ;  until  at  last,  con- 
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tinnally  iindinsr  the^e  sajinji^  of  the  hills  and  waves 
on  the  whole  the  snnndest  kind  of  eayings,  he  came 
to  listen  to  no  others. 

2. — Charactxristics  or  the  Sboond  Pbhiod,  or 
THAT  OP  Mastership. 

The  reader  may  perhaps  suppose  that  1  limit  Tar- 
ner*s  course  of  conception  too  arbitrarily  in  assiini* 
ing  a  sinj^le  year  as  the  period  of  its  change.  But 
the  fact  is,  that  thonsch  the  human  mind  is  prepared 
for  its  iQ^reat  transitions  by  many  previous  circum- 
stances, and  much  trradual  accnmnlation  of  knowl. 
edi^e,  those  tranriitions  may, and  frequently  do,  taice 
place  in  a  moment.  One  g^lance  of  the  eye,  one 
sprin^inj;  aside  of  a  fancy,  may  cast  a  spark  on  the 
prepared  pile ;  and  the  whole  theory  and  practice 
of  past  life  may  be  burned  up  like  stubble :  and 
new  foundations  be  laid,  in  the  next  hour,  for  the 
perpetual  future  toil  of  existence.  Tliis  cannot, 
however,  take  place,  with  the  utmost  sharpness  of 
catastrophe,  in  so  difficult  an  art  as  that  of  paint- 
ing: old  habits  will  remain  in  the  hand,  and  the 
knowledflre  necessary  to  carry  out  the  new  princi- 
ples needs  to  be  grradualty  gathered  ;  still,  the  new 
conviction,  whatever  it  be,  will  probably  bo  *»x- 
pressed,  within  no  very  distant  period  from  ita  ac- 
quirement, in  some  single  picture,  which  will  at 
once  enable  us  to  mark  the  old  theories  as  rejected, 
at  all  events,  then,  if  not  before.  This  condemning 
and  confirming  picture  is.  in  the  present  instance,  I 
believe,  the  "  Bay  of  Baics," 

For,  in  the  year  1819,  Turner  exhibited  the 
'*  Orange  Merchant"  and  "  Richmond  HilJ.**  both  in 
his  first  manner.  In  1820,  "  Rome  from  the  Vati- 
can ; "  a  picture  which  I  have  not  seen.  In  1821, 
noihing ;  a  notable  pause.  In  1822,  "What  you 
will:  ''^ a  picture  I  have  not  seen  either,  and  wliich 
I  am  very  curious  about,  as  it  may  dispute  the 
claims  of  first  assertion  with  its  successor.  In  1823 . 
came  the  "  Bay  of  Bain.** 

Why  I  put  the  real  time  of  change  so  far  back  as 
1820  will  appear,  after  1  have  briefly  stated  the 
characters  in  which  the  change  consists. 

Pictures  belonging  to  the  second  period  are  tech- 
nically distinguished  f^om  those  of  the  first  in  three 
particulars. 

1.  Color  takes  the  place  of  grey. 

2.  Refinement  takes  the  place  of  force. 
8.  Quantity  takes  the  place  of  mass. 

First,  color  appears  everywhere  instead  of  grey. 

That  is  to  say.  Turner  had  discovered  that  the  shad- 
■  ed  sides  of  objects,  as  well  as  their  illumined  ones, 
'  are  in  reality  of  different,  and  often  brilliant  colors. 

His  shadow  is,  therefore,  no  longer  of  one  hue,  but 
.  perpetually  varied ;  whilst  the  lights,  instead  of  be- 
,  ing  subdued  to  any  conventional  level,  are  always 

painted  as  near  the  brightness  of  natural  color  as 

ne  can. 

Secondly,  refinement  takes  the  place  of  force. 
He  had  discovered  that  it  1^  much  more  difficult  to 
draw  tenderly  than  ponderously,  and  that  all  ihe 

•  most  beautiful  things  in  nature  depended  on  infin- 
.  itely  delicate  lines.     His  effort  is,  therefore,  always, 

now,  to  trace  lines  as  finely,  and  shades  as  softly, 
as  the  point  of  the  brush  and  feeling  of  hand  are  ca- 
pable of  doing :  and  the  effects  sought  are  thera- 
.  selves  the  most  subtle  and  delicate  which  nature 

•  presents,  rarely    those  whiph    are  violent.      The 
'  change  is  the  same  as  from  the  heavy  touch  and 
':  noisv  preferences  of  a  beginner  in  music,  to  the  sub- 
dued and  tender  fingering  or  breathing  of  a  great 
rouMcian — rising,  however,  alwa3's  into  far   more 
masterful  stress  when  the  occasion  comes. 

Thirdly,  quantity  takes  the  place  of  masi^.  Tur- 
ner had  also  ascertained,  in  the  course  of  his  stud- 
ies, that  nature  was  inflnitely  full,  and  that  old 
painters  had  not  only  missed  her  pitch  of  hue.  but 
her  power  of  accumulation.  Ho  saw  there  were 
more  clouds  in  any  sk}*  than  ever  had  been  paint- 
ed ;  more  trees  in  every  forest,  more  crags  on  ev«ry 
bill  side ;  and  he  set  himself  with  all  his  strength 
to  proclaim  this  great  fact  of  Quantity  in  the  uni- 
verse. 

Now,  so  long  as  he  introdnoed  all  these  three 
changes  in  an  instinctive  and  unpretending  way, 
his  work  was  noble ;  but  the  moment  he  tried  to 
idealise,  and  introduced  his  principles  for  the  sake 
of  display,  they  led  him  into  depths  of  error  pro- 
portioned exactly  to  the  extent  of  effort.  His  paint- 
ing,  at  this  period,  of  an  English  town,  or  a  Welsh 
bin,  i^as  magnificent  and  faultless,  but  all  his  ideal- 
ism, mythology,  romance,  and  composition  in  gen- 
eral, were  more  or  less  wrong.  He  erred  through 
all,  and  by  reason  of  all — his  great  discoveries.    He 


erred  in  colnr  ;  becinse  not  content  with  discern- 
ing the  brilliancy  of  nature,  he  tried  to  enhance 
that  brilliancy  by  every  <>pecies  of  colored  accesso- 
ry, nntil  color  was  killed  by  color,  and  the  blue 
skies  and  snowy  mountains,  which  would  have  bt>on 
lovely  by  themselves,  were  confused  and  vulgarised 
by  the  blue  dresses  and  white  complexions  of  the 
foreground  fignrea.  He  erred  in  rejlnemettt,  because, 
not  content  with  the  natural  tenderness  of  tender 
things,  he  strove  to  idealize  even  strong  things  in- 
to gentleness,  until  his  architecture  became  trans- 
parent, and  his  ground  ghostly;  and  he  erred 
finally,  and  chiefly,  in  o*taniiiif^  l>ecauMe,  in  his  en- 
thusiastic perception  of  the  fulness  of  nature,  he  did 
nat  allow  for  the  narrowness  of  the  human  heart ; 
he  saw,  indeed,  that  there  were  no  limits  to  crea- 
tion, but  forgot  that  there  were  many  to  reception ; 
he  thus  spoiled  his  most  careful  works  by  the  very 
richness  of  invention  they  contained,  and  concen- 
trated the  materials  of  twenty  noble  pictures  into  a 
single  failure. 

The  oil  pictures  exhibited  in  the  Academy,  as  be- 
ing alwaya  more  or  less  done  for  show,  and  to  pro- 
duce imposing  effect,  display  these  weaknesses  in 
the  grentest  degree ;  the  drawings  in  which  he  tried 
to  do  his  best  are  next  in  failure,  but  the  drawinga 
in  which  he  simply  liked  his  subject,  and  painted  it 
for  its  own  simple  sake,  are  wholly  faultless  and 
magnificent. 

All  the  works  of  this  period  are,  however,  essen- 
tially Turnerian ;  original  in  conception,  and  un- 
precedented in  treatment;  they  are,  tncrefore,  when 
fine,  of  far  greater  value  than  those  of  the  first  pe- 
riod ;  bnt  as  being  more  daring,  they  involve  g:reat- 
er  probabilities  of  error  or  failure. 

One  more  point  needs  notice  in  them.  They 
generally  are  painted  with  far  more  enjoyment. 
Mast4ir  now  of  himself  and  his  subjects,  at  rest  as  to 
the  choice  of  the  thing  to  be  done,  and  triumphing 
in  perpetually  new  perceptions  of  the  beauty  of  the 
nature  he  had  learned  to  interpret,  his  work  seems 
poured  out  in  perpetual  rejoicing;  his  sympathy 
with  the  pomp,  splendor  and  gladness  of  the  worhl 
Increases,  while  ne  forgets  its  humiliation  and  pain  ; 
they  cannot  now  stay  the  career  of  his  power,  nor 
check  the  brightness  of  his  exultation.  From  the 
dens  of  the  serpent  and  the  dragon  he  ascends  Into 
soft  gardens  and  balmy  glades ;  and  from  the  roll 
of  the  wagon  on  the  dusty  road,  or  labor  of  the 
boat  along  the  stormy  shore,  he  turns  aside  to  watch 
the  dance  of  the  nymph,  and  listen  to  the  ringing  of 
the  cymbal. 

8. — Obnbral  Charactkristios  of  thb  Third 

PxRion. 

As  Turner  became  more  and  more  accustomed  to, 
and  satisfied  in.  the  principles  of  art  he  had  intro- 
duced, his  mind  naturally  dwelt  upon  them  with 
leps  of  the  pride  of  discovery,  and  turned  more  and 
more  to  the  noble  subjects  of  natural  color  and  ef- 
fect, which  he  found  himself  now  able  to  represent. 
He  becron  to  think  le"8  of  showing  or  trying  what 
he  conld  do,  and  more  of  actually  doing  this  or  that 
beautiful  thing.     It  was  no  more  a  question  with 
him  how  many  alternations  of  blue  with  grdd  he 
could  crowd  into  a  canvas,  but  how  nearly  he  could 
reach  the  actual  blue  of  the  Bay  of  ITri,  when  the 
dawn  was  on  its  srolden  cliffs.     I  believe,  also,  that 
In  power  fill  minds  there  Is  generally,  towards  age. 
a  return  to  the  superstitions  love  of  nature  which 
they  felt  in  their  youth  ;  and  assuredly,  as  Turner 
drew  towards  old  age,  the  aspect  of  mechanical  ef- 
fort and  ambitions  accumulation  fades  from  his  work. 
and  a  deep  imaginative  delight,  and  tender  rest  in 
the  loveliness  of  what  he  had  learned  U>  see  In  nat- 
Qre,  take  their  place.    It  is  true  that  when  goaded 
by  the  reproaches  cast  upon  his  work,  he  would  of- 
ten meet  contempt  with  contempt,  and  paint,  n<»t  as 
in  his  middle  period,  to  prove  his  power,  but  mere- 
ly to  astonitih,  or  to  defy,  his  critics.     Ort«tn,  also, 
he  would  plajf  with  his  Academy  work,  and  engage 
in  color  tournaments  with  his  painter-friends;  the 
spirit  which  prompted  such  jests  or  challenges  be- 
ing natural  enough  to  a  mind  now  no  longer  in  a 
state  of  doubt,  but  conscious  of  confirmed  power. 
But  here,  again,  the  evil  attendant  on  such  play,  or 
scorn,  becomes  concentrated  In  the  Academy  pict- 
ures ;  while  the  real  strength  and  majesty  of  his 
mind  are  seen  undiminished  only  in  the  sketches 
which  he  made  during  his  Summer  journeys  for  his 
own  pleasure,  and  in  the  drawinga  he  contemplated 
from  them. 

Another  notable  characteristic  of  this  period  is, 
that  thouirh  the  mind  was  in  a  state  of  comparative 
repoee,  and  capable  of  play  at  idle  moments,  it  was, 
in  its  depth,  infinitely  more  serious  than  heretofore 


— nearly  all  the  subjects  on  which  it  dwelt  having 
now  some  pathetic  meaning.  Formerly  he  p;iinted 
the  Vict'iry  in  her  triumph,  bnt  now  the  old  Teme- 
rnire  in  her  decay ;  formerly  Napoleon  at  Mar««ngo, 
now  Napoleon  at  St.  Helena;  formerly  the  ducal 
palace  at  Venice,  now  the  Cemetery  at  Murano; 
formerly  the  Life  of  Vandevelde,  now  the  burial  of 
Wllkie. 

Lastly,  though  In  most  respects  this  is  the 
crowning  period  of  Turner's  genius,  in  a  few  there 
are  evidences  in  it  of  approaching  declin«\  As  we 
have  seen,  in  each  former  phase  of  his  efforts,  that 
the  full  character  was  not  developed  till  about  its 
central  year,  so  in  this  last  the  full  chAracter  was 
not  developed  till  the  year  1840 ;  and  that  character 
involved,  in  the  very  fulness  of  its  imaginative 
beauty,  some  loss  of  distinctness ;  some  absence  of 
deliberation  in  arrangement;  and,  as  wo  approach 
nearer  and  nearer  the  period  of  decline,  considera- 
ble feebleness  of  hand.  These  several  deficiencies, 
when  they  happened  to  be  united  in  one  of  the  fan* 
taslcs  struck  out  during  retouching  days  at  the 
Acadeniy,  produce  results  which,  at  the  time  they 
appeared,  might  have  justified  a  regretful  criticism, 
provided  only  that  criticism  had  been  offered  under 
such  sense  of  the  painter's  real  greatness  as  might 
have  rendered  it  acceptable  or  serviceable  to  him  ; 
whereas,  being  expressed  in  terms  as  insulting  to 
his  then  existing  power  as  forgetful  of  his  past,  they 
merely  checked  his  efforts,  challenged  his  caprices, 
and  accelerated,  his  decline. 

Technically  speaking,  there  are  few  trenchant 
distinctions  between  works  of  the  second  and  third 
period.  The  most  definite  is  that  the  fig^trea  of  the 
aeoond  period  have  bodies  more  or  less  inclining  to 
flesh  color ;  but  in  the  third  period  the  faces  at  least 
are  white,  looking  like  chalked  masks  (why  we 
shall  inquire  presently)  and  the  limbs  usually  white, 
with  scarlet  reflected  lights.  It  is  also  to  be  ob- 
served that  after  the  full  de\  elopmeut  of  the  third 
manner,  in  1840,  no  more  foliage  is  satisfactorily 
painted,  and  it  rarely  occurs  in  any  prominent 
mass. 

Thb  FranTiNG  Tbicbrairb. 

I  retnrn  to  this  picture,  instead  of  taking  it  in  its 
due  order ;  and  I  think  I  shall  be  able  to  show  ren- 
son  fur  pleading  that,  whatever  ultimate  arrange, 
ment  may  be  adopted  for  the  Turner  gallery,  this 
canvas  may  always  close  the  series.  I  have  stated 
in  the  "  Harbors  of  England  "  that  It  was  the  last 
picture  he  ever  executed  with  his  per/ed  power; 
bnt  that  statement  needs  some  explanation.  He 
produced,  as  late  as  the  year  184^,  works,  which, 
take  them  all  in  all,  may  rank  among  his  greatest ; 
but  they  were  great  by  reason  of  their  majestic  or 
tender  conception,  more  than  by  workmanship; 
and  they  show  some  failure  in  distinctness  of  sl&rht, 
and  firmness  of  hand.  This  is  especially  marked 
when  any  vegetation  occurs,  by  imperfect  and  blunt 
rendering  of  the  foliage ;  and  the  "  Old  Temeraire" 
is  the  last  picture  In  which  Turner's  execution  is 
as  firm  and  faultless  as  In  middle  life ;  the  last  la 
which  lines  requiring  exqtusit«  precision,  such  as 
those  of  this  masts  and  vnrds  of  shipping,  are  drawn 
rightly,  and  at  once.  When  he  painted  the  "  Tem- 
eraire,"  Turner  could,  if  he  had  liked,  have  paintej 
the  "  Shipwreck "  or  the  **  tJlys:»es  "  over  ag  n  ; 
but,  when  he  painted  the  "  Sun  of  Venice,"  thousrh 
he  was  able  to  do  different,  and  In  some  sort  more 
beautiful  things,  he  could  not  have  done  thaae 
again. 

I  consider,  therefore,  Turner's  period  of  central 
power,  entirely  developed  and  entirely  unabated,  to 
begin  with  the  "  Ukases"  and  close  with  the  "Tem- 
eraire ;  **  includincr  a  period,  therefore,  of  tea  years 
exactly,  1829-1839. 

The  one  picture,  it  will  be  observed,  is  of  sunrise ; 
the  other  of  sunset. 

The  one  of  a  sMp  entering  on  its  voyage  ;  and 
the  other  of  a  ship  closing  its  course  forever. 

The  one.  In  all  the  circumstances  of  it^i  subject, 
unconsciously  illustrative  of  his  own  life  in  its 
triumph. 

The  other,  in  all  the  circumstances  of  its  subject, 
unconsciously  illustrative  of  his  own  life  in  iia  de- 
cline. 

I  do  not  suppose  that  Turner,  deep  as  his  bye- 
thoughts  often  were,  had  any  undor  meaning  in 
either  of  these  pictures :  but.  as  accurately  as  the 
first  sets  forth  his  escape  to  the  wild  brightness  of 
Nature,  to  reign  amidst  all  her  happy  spirlta,  so 
does  the  last  set  forth  his  returning  to  die  by  the 
shore  of  the  Thames :  the  cold  mints  gaihoring  over 
his  strength,  and  all  men  crying  out  against  him. 
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and  dmirsrins:  the  old  "  Fighting  Temersire 
of  their  way,  with  dim,  falisiDOiis  contumely. 

The  period  thos  granted  to  hia  ctmanromate  pow- 
er peema  a  ahort  <»ne.  Yet,  within  the  space  of  it, 
he  had  made  five  sixths  (or  ahout  80)  of  the  Enjjf- 
land  drawinira ;  the  whole  seriea  of  France.  66  in 
nnmber:  for  the  Bible  illnatratiom*.  26 ;  for  Scott's 
worlca.  62  ;  for  Byron's.  S? :  for  Rogers's.  67 ;  for 
Campbell's.  20;  for  Milton's.  7;  for  Moore'a.  4 ;  for 
the  Keeps  ike.  24 ;  and  of  miscellaneoas  siibfecls,  20 
or  SO  more;  the  least  total  of  the  known  drawinca 
beinff  thus  something  abore  400:— allow^  twelve 
wefks  a  year  for  oil  paintint?  and  travellinpr,  "nd 
the  drawinsrs  (wholly  exclusive  of  unknown  private 
eommiflsiona  and  some  thonsands  of  sketches),  are 
at  Ihe  rate  of  one  a  week  throngh  the  whole  period 
often  years. 

The  work  which  Ihns  nobly  closes  the  series  is  a 
solemn  expression  of  a  syropalhy  with  seamen  and 
with  ships,  which  had  been  one  of  the  g«»vernin!r 
emotions  in  Turner's  mind  throughout  his  life.  It 
is  also  the  last,  of  a  tsrnnp  of  pictures,  painted  at 
different  tiiloes,  but  all  illustrative  of  one  hannting 
conception,  of  the  central  struflnrle  at  Trafalenr. 
The  first  was,  I  believe,  that  exhibited  in  the  Brit- 
ish Tnstit^ion  in  1808;  "The  battle  of  Trafalgar  as 
seen  from  the  mixen  shrouds  of  the  Victory."  It  is 
a  magnificent  picture  in  his  early  manner ;  it  is  in 
the  nation's  possession,  and  oucfht  surely  to  have 
been  exhibited  in  this  series  instead  of  the  "  Calais 
Pie'r,"  beinsT  remarkable  in  many  ways,  but  chiefly 
for  its  endeavor  to  arive  the  spectator  «  complete 
map  of  everything  visible  in  the  ships  "  Victory  " 
and  "  Redoutable  "  at  the  moment  of  Nelson's  death 
wound.  Then  came  the  '*  Trafaljfar."  now  at  Green- 
wich Hospital,  representing  the  Victory  after  the 
battle ;  a  picture  which,  for  my  own  part,  though 
said  to  have  been  spr>t]ed  by  ill-advised  complian- 
ces on  Turner's  part  with  reqnest.8  for  alteration,  I 
wonid  rather  have  than  any  one  in  the  national 
collection.  Lastly  came  this  "  Temeraire,"  which 
is  the  best  memorial  that  Turner  could  irive  to  the 
ship  which  was  the  Victory's  companion  in  her 
closing  strife. 

The  painting  of  the  "  Temeraire  "  was  received 
with  a  general  feeling  of  sympathy.  No  abusive 
voice,  so.  far  as  I  remember,  was  ever  raised  against 
it.  And  the  feeling  was  just;  for  of  all  pictures  of 
subjects  not  visibly  involving  human  pain,  this  is, 
I  believe,  the  most  pathetic  that  was  ever  painted. 
The  utmost  pensivpness  which  can  ordinarily  be 
given  to  a  landscape  depends  on  adjuncts  of  ruin  : 
but  no  ruin  was  ever  so  affecting  as  this  gliding  of 
the  vessel  to  her  grave.  A  min  cannot  be,  for 
whatever  memories  may  be  connected  with  it,  and 
whatever  witness  it  may  have  borne  to  the  courasre 
or  the  glory  of  men,  it  never  seems  to  have  offered 
itself  to  their  danger,  and  associated  it-self  with  their 
*  acts,  as  a  ship  of  battle  can.  The  mere  facts  of  mo- 
tion, and  obedience  to  human  guidance,  double  the 
interest  of  the  vessel ;  nor  less  her  organized  rer- 
fectness.  giving  her  the  look,  and  partly  the  char- 
acter of  a  living  creature,  that  may  indeed  be 
maimed  in  limb,  or  decrepit  in  frame,  but  must 
either  live  or  die,  and  cannot  be  added  to  nor  di- 
minished from — heaped  np  and  dragged  down— as 
a  building  can.  And  this  particular  ship,  crowned 
in  the  Trafalgar  hour  of  trial  with  chief  victory — 
prevailing  over  the  fatal  yessel  that  had  given  Nel- 
son death,  surely,  if  ever  anything  without  a  soul 
deserved  honor  or  affection,  we  owed  them  here. 
Tliose  sails  that  strained  so  full  bent  into  the  battle 
— that  broad  bow  that  struck  the  surf  aside,  enlarg- 
ing silently  in  steadfast  haste,  full  front  to  the  shot 
— resistless  and  without  reply — those  triple  ports 
whose  choirs  of  flame  rang  forth  in  their  courses, 
into  the  fierce  revenc^ng  monotone,  which,  when  it 
died  away,  left  no  answering  voice  to  rise  any  more 
'  upon  the  sea  against  the  strength  of  England  —those 
sides  that  were  wet  with  the  If'^ng  rivulets  of  Eng- 
lish life-blood,  like  press-planks  at  vintage,  gleam- 
ing goodly  crimson  down  to  the  ca^t  and  clash  of 
the  washing  foam— those  pale  roasts  that  stayed 
themselves  up  ajrninst  the  war  ruin,  shaking  out 
their  ensigns  through  the  thunder,  till  sail  (ind  en- 
sicrn  droiiped — steep  in  the  deatii  stilled  p^use  of 
Andalusian  air,  burning  with  its  witness-cloud  of 
human  s«>ula  at  rest, — surely  for  these  some  sacred 
care  might  have  been  left  in  our  thoughts — some 
quiet  space  amid  the  lap^e  of  English  waters. 

Nay.  not  so.  We  have  stern  keepers  to  trust  her 
glory  to— the  fire  and  the  worm.  Nevermore  shall 
sunset  lay  golden  robe  on  her,  nor  starligiit  trem- 
ble on  the  waves  that  part  at  her  gliding.  Perhaps, 
where  the  low  s^ate  opens  to  some  cott<)ge  garden, 
the  tired  traveller  may  ask,  idly,  why  the  moss 


arrows  so  creen  on  its  rugged  wood  ;  and  even  the 
sailor's  chifd  may  not  answer,  nor  know,  that  the 
night-dew  lies  deep  in  the  War-rents  of  the  wood  of 
the  old  Temeraire. 


» <»» « 


Husio  in  the  Hotue. 

(From  the  Tonic  Sol-Fa  Reporter.) 

Mr.  •Hullah  has  written  an  interesting  little  book 
in  the  "  Art  at  Home  Series ''  which  Messrs.  Mac- 
millnn  are  publishing.  It  deals  with  "  Music  in  the 
House,"  and  its  object,  says  Mr.  HnUnh,  is  to  bring 
music  as  a  familiar  guest  into  manv  houses  where 
she  is  yet  a  strancrer.  Out  of  the  house,  he  says, 
we  are  d<*luged  with  music ;  never  were  there  so 
many  concerts:  yet  in  a  domestic  point  of  view  we 
are  not  so  well  off.  Of  course  the  oratorio,  the 
sjrmphony.  and  the  opera  are  for  the  concert  hall, 
but  the  instruroent4il  quartet  or  trio,  the  piano  8'>lo, 
and  the  song,  are  far  better  heard  in  a  small  room 
than  in  one  where  the  performers  have  to  be  viewed 
throuflrh  the  telescope.  Besides,  there  is  the  in- 
creased sympathy  between  listeners,  and  the  inter- 
chansre  of  remarks  on  the  music  when  the  perform- 
ance has  ceased.  Mr.  Hullah  <]uotes  the  oft-quoted 
passage  from  Morley's  "Introduction  **  (1597),  which 
is  so  good  a  pror>f  of  the  cultivation  of  domestic 
music  in  that  age  that  we  may  quote  it  again  : — 

'*  But  supper  1>einfl:  ended  and  muslcke  boolces  (accord- 
fntr  to  th«%  cnstome)  t»etnfc  brought  to  table,  the  mfstresse 
of  the  hmise  presented  me  wirh  apart,  eameetly  reqnest- 
ing  me  to  sini;;  but  when,  after  many  excnses,  I  protest- 
ed unfitfnedly  that  I  could  not,  every  one  bepran  to  won- 
der. Yes.  some  whispered  to  others,  demanding  how  I 
was  broufcht  up;  so  that  upon  shame  of  mine  Ip^oranoe, 
I  croe  now  to  seeke  out  mine  old  friend,  Master  Onori- 
rous,  to  make  myselfe  his  scholler.** 

This  passage,  as  Mr.  Hullah  points  out,  not  only 
shows  tlie  large  cultivation  of  singins:  at  that  peri- 
od, but  implies  that  there  was  no  audience ;  every- 
one, even  a  stranger,  was  expected  to  sing,  just  as 
he  was  expected  to  eat  his  supper.  "  It  may  be  ac- 
cepted as  an  axiom,"  says  Mr.  Hullah.  ''that  no  mu- 
sical performance  is  so  delightful  ns  that  to  the  pro 
duction  of  which  we  ourselves  contribute.  Music 
in  the  house  therefore  should  be  of  a  kind  that  will 
employ  the  largest  number  of  performers.  This 
will,  of  necessity,  be  vocal  music,  for  there  are,  and 
always  will  be,  more  singers  in  the  world  than 
players.  It  will  also  be  choral  music;  that  of 
which,  each  individual  part  may  employ  more  than 
one  vocalist." 

In  the  chapter  on  unaccompanied  vocal  music  Mr. 
Hullah  recommends  the  study  of  the  masters  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  though  he  acknowledges  that  the 
taste  for  their  style  must  be  acquired,  and  is  not 
natural  to  those  practised  only  in  contemporary 
music.  The  modern  ear  misses  the  use  of  the  dom- 
inant seventh  and  of  transition.  Nevertheless  this 
ancient  music  must  not  be  regarded  as  an  imperfect 
art,  for  it  was  one  in  which  the  practitioners  real- 
ized completely  their  aims  and  intentions,  and 
showed  no  desire  for  a  change  of  style.  With  this 
school  ends  for  a  time  the  history  of  unaccompanied 
vocal  music,  for  Handel,  Haydn.  Mozart,  and  Beet- 
hoven, Rameau,  Mdhul  and  Harold,  did  not,  to  Mr. 
Hul tab's  knowledge,  write  a  single  piece  of  vocal 
harmony  which  was  clearly  intendeil  to  be  sung 
without  accompaniment. 

The  revival  of  unaccompanied  vocal  music  may 
be  fairly  claimed  for  ourselves,  in  the  Glee,  which 
dates  from  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  and  end- 
ed with  the  first  half  oi  this.  Mr.  Hullah  derives 
the  name  from  the  Saxon  '*  glifirge,"  which  simply 
means  "  music."  A  large  number  of  the  best  glees 
lie  under  the  disadvantage  of  being  written  for  male 
voiices  and  employing  the  alto  voice,  an  artificial 
product,  which  dates  from  the  Restoration  of  Charles 
II.  Some  of  these  glees  have  been  re-arrans:ed  for 
mixed  roices,  but  there  is  a  force  in  close  harmon}- 
wliich  is  lost  when  this  is  done.  Mr.  Hullah  ap> 
parently  is  not  aware  that  there  are  several  men's 
voice  choirs  in  existence  who  sing  these  glees  with 
high  tenor  voices  for  the  top  line,  and  the  testimony 
is  that  with  proper  training  the  omnpass  of  the 
old  alto  voice  can  be  reached  by  high  tenors,  and 
that  with  a  much  more  pleasing  quality  of  voice. 

Of  the  part-song  Mr.  Hullah  writes: — 

*'  Tlie  *  part-son^,*  as  now  aerepted,  is  a  revival  in  this 
eentnry  of  one  of  the  mnsicnl  forms  of  tlie  last  yenrs  of 
the  sixteenth  and  the  firsi  of  the  seventeenth.  The  har- 
monized airs  of  the  Italian  Oastoldi,  and  the  Bnsiish 
Ford,  nre  in  all  respects  part-i^ines.  Some  of  the  later 
of  nnr  Eng^lish  elee  composers  may  be  said  to  have  con- 
tributed, even  If  unconsciously,  to  this  revival:  («.(7. 
Spoffbrth  In  his  *  My  dear  mistress,*  Horsley  in  '  See  the 
chariot  at  hand,*  and  Battlsliill  in  *  Amidst  the  myrtles,*) 
but,  as  a  conscious,  purposeful  and  vifrorons  act,  the 
credit  of  it  must  be  awarded  to  the  Germans,  who,  in 


their  *  war  of  liberation,'  employed  it  as  a  potent  means 
for  raising  and  malntaininir  patriotic  fervor.  Weber's 
settines  of  Ktfmer's  lyrics  are  some  among  the  earliest 
and  best  of  these  soul-stirring  effURions.  They  are  all 
for  male  volc«s.  In  "  dos^^  harmony,"  the  parts  shoulder 
to  shoulder,  as  those  who  sang  them  would  have  stood 
to  receive  a  charcre  of  cavalry:  sh  ^rt.  clear,  outspoken 
utterances,  and  simple  enough  to  be  learnt  by  heart,  and 
snng  without  books,  on  the  march,  or  round  the  table. 
This  type  hns  since  been  enormonsly  developed;  and 
specimens  of  it,  aa  well  for  the  mixed  as  for  the  male 
choir,  have  rocently  been  produced,  by  Bnglish.  French, 
and  Italian,  as  well  as  German  c<'mposers,  important 
enough  to  tax  the  skill  and  snstalning  power  of  the  best 
trained  and  most  enduring  of  choirs.  Some  of  the  part- 
songs  of  our  countrymen.  Hatton,  Leslie,  the  brothers 
Macfarren.  Pearson,  Henrv  Smart,  Hnllivnn,  and  of  our 
eotmtrywomen,  C.  A.  Macirone,  Elizabeth  Stirling,  and 
Afsnes  Ziramermann:  of  Adolph  Adam  and  Gounod;  of 
PinsuU  and  Francesco  Berger ;  claim  admission  on  ev« 
ery  ground  into  the  category  of  what  are  called  *  large 
works.' " 

As  to  balance  of  partii  Mr.  Hullah  thinks  that 
eifperience  shows  the  following  proportions  to  be 
the  best:  Sopranos  10, Contraltos  ft.  Tenors  4,  Bast- 
es 6.  He  has  also  a  word  of  encoarageroeDt  for  the 
Contraltos ; — 

**  It  is  not  in  the  least  surprising  that  the  best  *  read- 
en '  among  women  should  be  Contraltos.  An  *  inner' 
part  cateties  the  ear  less  than  an  upper  part;  and  there 
IS  no  dealing  with  it  without  *  using  one^  mind.'  As  an 
Instrument  of  mental  and  even  moral  discipline,  the 
practice  of  second  Soprano  and  of  Contralto  parts  Is 
more  efficacious  than  that  of  '  ilrst.'  Contraltos,  there- 
fore, are  generally  superior  to  Sopranos,  not  merely  in 
musical  knowledge,  but  In  power  of  attention,  patience, 
and  spirit." 

Mr.  Hullah  concludes  this  chapter  with  some  re- 
marks on  exaggerated  expression,  which  we  cordial- 
ly endorse.    He  says : — 

**  I  am  unwilling  te  leave  the  performance  of  nnac- 
oorapanied  vocal  music  without  a  protest  against  an  ex- 
travagance In  connection  with  It,  napplly  attended  with 
a  good  deal  of  difficulty,  but  which  Is  occasionally  real- 
ized with  too  much  success.  The  piano  is  unquestionably 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  effects  of  which  music  is  sus- 
ceptible ;  but  it  may  he  carried  too  far.  There  la  a  pitMno, 
or  rather  an  n\tn  ptani9»imo,  only  producible  trmn  very 
strong  throats,  and  even  from  them  with  pain,  and  at 
some  risk.  I  have  «e^a.  not  of  course  beard,  a  choir 
whose  utterance  had  attained  such  delicacy,  that  I  should 
not  have  known  that  its  constituents  were  actually  sing- 
ing, hut  from  the  occasional  action  of  the  lips,  the  pm*- 
pie  cheeks,  and  protruded  eves  (highly  suggestive  or  ap- 
oplexy), of  the  majority  of  them.  They  had  spent,  I 
learned,  many  weeks  in  giving  this  negative  effect  to  an 
arrangement  of '  The  Blue  Bells  of  Scotland,'  a  melody 
extending  over  sixteen  bars  t  Regarded  sesthetieally 
this  stifled  vocalisation  is  among  those  excesses  which 
uniformly  accompany  and  mark  the  decline  of  an  art. 
It  was  unknown  to  the  practice  of  the  Sistine  Chapd  In 
Its  best  days,  and  to  that  of  the  great  epoch  of  Italian 
solo  singing— the  last  century.  It  is  a  modem  heresy, 
which  could  only  have  sprung  up  among  a  people  who, . 
whatever  their  achievements  In  musical  composition  and 
instrumental  performance,  have  not  yet  become,  and 
are  still  far  from  being,  Hngert  iu  the  proper  sense  of 
the  word." 

In  the  chapter  on  Instrumental  Music  Mr.  Hullah 
speaks  first  of  the  pianoforte,  which  has  obtained 
such  importance  in  modern  times,  and  is  especially 
useful  in  representing  approximately  etiects  which 
require  a  chorus,  and  perhaps  an  orchestra  as  well, 
for  their  perfect  realissstion.  The  best  instrument 
to  be  combined  with  it  is  the  violin,  and  nothing 
could  possibly  add  to  the  charm  and  variety  of  mu- 
sic in  the  house  like  a  general  increase  of  skill  in 
violin  playing.  This  increase  in  Mr.  Hullah's  opin- 
ion, if  it  is  to  be  made,  must  be  through  the  help  of 
the  ladles.  Next  to  the  violin  comes  the  'cello. 
Mr.  HulIaH  doei^  not  believe  that  the  quality  of 
sound  produced  by  a  vibrating  metal  tongue,  as  in 
the  harmonium,  concertina,  acconlion,  etc.,  can  ev- 
er take  a  permanent  hold  on  the  cultivated  musical 
ear.  The  roughness  of  quality,  the  loudness  of  the 
Bass  part.,  and  the  obtrusiveness  of  the  harmonics, 
di^^qualify  instruments  like  the  harmonium  for  ren- 
dering several  parts  at  once,  but  they  may  be  used 
for  a  single  part  In  combination  with  other  Instru- 
ments. 


Mr.  Hullah's  remarks  on  the  advantage  of  learn- 
ing to  sing  before  learning  an  inslrnment  are  very 
valuable.  They  reflect  what  has  all  along  been  the 
practice  of  Tonic  Sol-faista.    He  says  :— 

**  The  hideous  results  of  first  attempts  at  perf  ormanoe 
on  the  violin,  and  a  good  many  instruments  besides,  are 
generally  due  to  a  single  cause,  ana  that  cause  a  remedi- 
able one— the  still  all  but  universal  practice  of  teaching 
music  and  p  *rformance  on  an  aniflcJal  Instrnment  to- 
ff^ther.  By  teaching  mutie.  as  distinct  from  musical  per- 
formance. I  meanlnducingthatsympathyof  eye  anaear 
Which  enables  its  possessor  to  know  what  a  succession 
of  musical  symbols  brought  under  the  former  should 
represent  to  the  latter;  or,  ofoevers^  how  a  soccession 
and  even  a  combination  of  sounds,  addressed  to  the  ear, 
mav  be  recorded  ana  presented  Intelligibly  to  the  eye; 
in  fewer  words,  to  enable  a  musical  student  to  **  know 
the  mnmd  "  of  what  be  sees  represented  in  musical  char- 
acters. Now  not  only  can  this  be  done,  but  it  can  be 
best  and  most  easily  done  through  an  instrument  God 
has  given  to  every  human  creature,  the  voice.  All  musi- 
cal education  shonld- begin— the  earlier  the  better— with 
singing,  the  rational  practice  of  which  involves  the  ao- 
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{lolsiiloi  of  a  namber  of  principles  and  facts,  and— more 
niportant  still— the  early  formation  of  a  nnmber  of  hah' 
ite.  wbiflh  lie  at  the  root  alike  of  musical  tcience  and 
skill.  This  rnle  having;  been  followed,  the  beginner  on 
whaterer  Instrument  wonld  And  a  irreat  deal  of  the  work 
apparnntly  before  him  really  behind  blm.  Not  only 
wonld  he  recofrnlxe  as  a  fact  that  this  note  was  oalied  G, 
and  that  Dt  this  note  a  crochet*  that  a  qnaver,  but  he 
wonld  know,  btfart  he  heard  thnn,  bow  D  and  O  ought  to 
sound  in  reference  to  one  another,  and  how  a  crotchet 
and  a  quaver  in  the  same  strain  should  be  rhythmically 

Croportioned.  Above  all.  his  ear  beinir  already  *  formed ,* 
anofp  ottce  learned  the  place  on  the  linger  or  ltey<board 
of  the  notes  whose  efltet  be  was  able  to  anttcipatet  be 
would  not  only,  with  a  very  little  practice,  avoid  playing 
*wronK  notes/  hot  soon— weelts,  months,  nay  yearnt 
sooner  than  the  averaire  be^nner— avoid  playing  right 
notes  wrongly,  {.«.,  out  of  tune.  The  manaprement  of 
the  how-arm,  the  aetion  of  the  fingers  on  a  key>boanl,  of 
tbe  lips  on  a  reed  or  a  month-piece— these  are  mechani- 
cal arts,  and,  like  the  management  of  the  bat  or  the  leap- 
ing pole,  matters  of  practice.*' 


(( 


Mr.  Hullah  adds  a  few  words  on  tbe  chofc«  of  a 
pianoforte.  He  describes  the  modern  compass  of 
seven  octaves  as  unnecessary,  and  thinks  Bve  and  a 
half  octaves  amply  sufficient. 

In  the  chapter  on  accompanied  vocal  music  Mr. 
Ilnllab  returns  for  a  moment  to  the  question  of  So- 
prano versus  Contralto.    He  says: — 

"The  <  paucity  of  Contraltos,*  however,  anywhere  Is  a 

?hrase  always  to  be  received  with  a  good  deal  of  caution, 
o  this  day  the  performance  of  a  Contralto  or  *  second  * 
part  is  regarded— how  Ignorantly  and  foolishly  every 
musician  knows— as  requiring  less  skill  than  that  of  a 
Bopraao,  or  "first**  part.  Most  women  winh  to  have, 
or  to  be  considered  to  have.  Soprano  voices,  and  to  sing 
*  first  parts.*  They  might  as  well  wish  for  eyes  of  anoth- 
er color  than  those  which  natui«  has  snven  them,  as  for 
voices  of  different  compass  and  qunlity.  The  parallel, 
however,  stops  here;  for  whereas  wishing  for  blue  eyes 
will  not  spoil  black,  wishing  for  a  Soprano  voice  on  the 
part  of  a  Contralto  often  inauees  singing  Soprano  pans, 
a  procedure  commonly  ending,  at  an  early  interval,  in 
tlM  possession  of  no  voice  at  all." 

Every  voice-trainer  will  agree  with  Mr.  Hullah 
that  there  has  been  a  g^at  deal  of  wrong  clasniiica- 
tion  of  Tolces;  that  many  Baritones  might  have 
been  Tenors,  and  many  mezzo-Soprauos  first  Sopra- 
nos. The  songs  of  to-day,  he  says,  are  less  ambi- 
tions than  those  of  the  )ast  generation,  and  their 
performance  is  therefore  more  satisfactory.  Piano- 
forte music  has  also  tended  in  the  direction  of  vo- 
cal ;  for  Mendelssohn's  songs  without  words  are  on- 
ly part  of  a  large  class  of  pianoforte  music  in  which 
the  aim  is  to  make  the  instrument  "  sing." 

The  pronunciation  of  singers  is  ordinarily  very 
indistinct ;  yet,  says  Mr.  Hullah,  a  vocalist  who  can 
say  as  well  a^  sing*  inevitably  enlarges  the  sphere  of 
bis  influence  enormously : 

<*  Now  if  there  be  any  one  particular  in  which  the  am- 
ateur vocalist  might  reasonably  hope  to  equal— I  had  al- 
most said,  excel— the  artist,  it  is  in  this  matter  of  refined 
and  intelligible  utterance.  It  is  the  side  of  the  singer's 
art  on  which  general  culture  tells  more  than  on  any  oth- 
er. For  the  utterance  of  those  who  have  read  much, 
thought  mnch.  been  mnch  and  early  in  good  company, 
is  distinguished  in  a  thousand  ways  from  that  of  per- 
sons who  have  not  enjoyed  these  advantages;  and  this 
too  notwithstanding  provincialisms  and  peculiarities  " 

Mr.  Hullah  recommends  the  practice  of  the  nat- 
ional songs,  English,  Welsh,  Irish,  and  Scotch.  He 
has  also  some  good  remarln  on  the  performance  of 
extracts  from  musical  works.    He  says : — 

"  No  doubt,  if  the  choice  of  hearing  the  best  passages 
only  of  a  great  mnsical  work,  or  of  hearing  the  work  In 
Its  entire^,  be  offered  to  an  average  auditor,  be  will 
probably  choose  to  hear  the  former.  He  will  be  wrong, 
even  fTom  his  own  point  of  view.  FUr  be  his  knowledge 
and  taste  the  lowest  conceivable,  bis  pleasure  In  these 
best  passaees  will  be  less  than  it  would  have  been  had 
he  heard  them  in  their  places,  and  set  off  by  others,  pos- 
sibly q/themteivee  incapable  of  giving  pleasore.'* 

In  a  chapter  on  practice  and  rehearsal  Mr.  Hul- 
lah distinguishes  between  the  two.  Practice  is  in- 
dividual ;  rehearsal  collective,  and  practice  should 
come  before  rehearsal.  He  objects  to  the  custom  of 
attacking  the  words  and  notes  of  new  music  simul- 
taneously. Sol-faing  should  be  practised,  and  here 
of  course  comes  a  fiing  at  the  movable  do  : — 

"  I  speak  here  exclusively  of  Sol-faing  with  the  'Jtaeed 
/to,' without  or  (better)  with  Inflected  syllables  for  al- 
tered notes.  A  choir  fairly  trained  In  the  use  of  tbe 
fixed  Do  might  Sol-fa  creditably,  the  moi^t  difficult  move- 
ment of  Baoii*s  Mass  Id  B  minor,  or  Brahms*  Requiem, 
while  two  or  three  practitioners  of  the  ^movabU  Ih' 
were  settling  the  names  of  tbe  notes  In  the  first  half- 
doaen  bars.*'  - 

This  of  course  shows  tbe  difficulty  of  Sol-faing 
from  the  movable  do  in  the  Siaf  notation  ;  In  Ton 
lo  Sol-fa  these  passages  could  be  clearly  written 
and  sung.     We  may  read  in  a  Tonic  Sol-fa  sense  a 
remark  of  Mr.  Hullah's  on  the  use  of  Sol-faing  * — 

*<  That  the  association  of  a  given  syllable  with  a  given 
note  helps  the  singer  to  sound  It  correctly  Is  at  least 
highly  probable;  that  nobody  can  associate  any  syllable 
with,  or  name  any  note  without  looking  at  It,  is  cer- 
tain.*' 


The  qualifications  and  duties  of  a  condactor  Mr. 
Hullah  enumerates  as  : — 

*'  Large  aequalntanoe  with,  and  an  enthnsiastic  love 
for  mnnio,  considerable  quickness  of  eye  and  ear,  a  man- 
ner authoritative  yet  conciliatory,  patience  inexhausti- 
ble, and  thorough  determination  to  carry  out  his  own 
views,  be  they  risht  or  wrong.  Olven  these,  and  a  good 
many  other  qualifications,  the  duties  of  a  conductor  are 
principally  two— to  expose  errors  in  rehearsal,  and  oon- 
eeal  them  in  performance.*' 

Mr.  Hullah  closes  with  some  remarlcs  on  "  The 
Musical  Library."  He  advocates  the  proper  classi- 
fication- and  arrangement  of  the  music  in  every 
house,  and  mentions  works  of  mnsical  biography, 
history  and  criticism  which  should  be  read. 


Sale  of  Dr.  Bimbanlt'fl  Library. 

A  few  years  since  was  published  an  amusing 
squib,  consisting  of  ten  pages,  with  the  following 
title,  "  Catalogue  of  the  extensive  library  of  Doctor 
Rainbeau,  F.R.S.,  F.S.A.,  A.S.S.,  etc.,  which  Mes- 
srs. Topsy,  Turvey,  and  Co..  will  put  up  for  public 
competition  on  Saturday.  October  — .  1862."  The 
number  of  lot«  in  the  catalogue  la  116,  and  the  au- 
thor must  have  possessed  a  coa<«iderable  fund  of  in- 
genuity to  have  been  able  to  spin  out  such  a  long 
web  of  qusfii-lcarned  imposture.  Whether  intended 
seriously  to  impugn  the  fame  and  repute  of  the  Doc- 
tor it  is  scarcely  possible  now  to  tell ;  at  sll  events 
ho  lived  on  for  many  years,  acquiring  new  treasures 
and  new  friends  and  admirers.  We  are  reminded 
and  assured  of  this  by  the  recent  sale  of  Dr.  Rlm- 
banlt*s  library,  which  occupied  five  days.  In  the 
rooms  of  Messrs.  Sotheby,  Wilkinson,  and  Hodge, 
commencing  on  the  Sli*t  of  July;  on  each  day  the 
auction-room  being  well  filled  with  eager  purchas- 
ers, many  of  them  well-known  authorities  in  bibli- 
ography. 

Looking  over  the  catalogue  of  159  pages,  we 
are  struck  not  so  much  with  the  prevalence  of  an- 
tiquarianism  as  with  the  extended  field  of  literature 
covered  by  2,259  lots.  The  amount  of  musical  mat- 
ter was  comparatively  small,  but  in  many  cases 
most  interesting:  certainly  no  sale  of  recent  times 
has  obtained  such  high  average  prices,  the  entire 
sum  realised  being  £1,977  13«.  6d.  Among&t  the 
more  curioup  lots  were  Arbeau'b  "  Orchesographie," 
published  In  1596,  having  autograph  signatures  of 
former  owners,  "  Dr.  Pepusch  and  John  Stafford 
Smith  ;  *  this  sold  for  six  guineas.  Brookbank's 
'*  Well-tuned  Organ  "  (a.d.  1660).  two  guineas.  Bnr- 
ney*s  "  History  of  Music "  sold  for  the  moderate 
price  of  j£4  6s.  A  collection  of  Carols,  all  modern 
reprints.  In  one  volume,  for  £3  9s.  Clifford's 
**  Words  of  Anthema"  (a.d.  1664)  brought  the  ex- 
traordinary anm  of  £2  7s.  Mersenne's  "  Hkrrooni- 
corum  Libri"  (a.d.  1636),  four  guineas:  a  second 
copy  of  the  work,  £2.  68.  \  Playford's  "  Banquet  of 
Mustek"  (a.d.  16P8-92),  £5  15s.  Beanjoyeaulx's 
"  Balet  Comique  de  la  Royne  "  (a.d.  1582),  £14  10s. 
Byrd's  "  Parthenia  "  (a.p.  1611).  £9;  a  second  edi- 
tion of  the  same  (a.p.  1659),  five  guineas.  *'  The 
Division  Viol "  (a.d.  1686).  £5  28.  6d.  Farmer's 
"  Plain  Song  "  (a.d.  1 591),  ten  guineas.  Holborne's 
"Pavans,  etc,"  (a.d.  1699),  £8  10s.  Morley's  "First 
Booke  of  Consort  Lessons  **  (a.d.  1611),  thirteen 
guineas.  PIayford*s  "  Musick's  Delight  on  the  Cith- 
ren  '  (a  d.  1666),  £7  lOs. 

The  foregoing  lots  were  of  course  all  printed ; 
and,  as  may  be  seen,  many  fetched  ezeeptionallv 
high  prices,  owing  no  doubt  to  the  persistent  bid- 
ding of  a  wealthy  American.  Considerable  excite- 
ment arose  over  some  of  the  manuscript  mupio ;  in 
some  cases  the  lots  were  not  only  intrinsically  vsl- 
uable,  but  also  probably  the  only  copies  extant  of 
works  by  old  English  composers,  and  all  should 
have  been  purchased  for  tbe  British  Museum  |  now 
unfortunately  it  is  too  late,  as  a  larg^  proportion  are 
on  their  way  to  New  York. 

An  oblong  set  of  parts  ontalnlng  anthems.^eta, 
by  Tallis,  Byrd.  Mnndy,  Amner.  Tomkins,  Wllbye, 
Weelkes,  Bateson,  Gibbons,  Este,  and  others, 
brought  £20  10s.  A  volume  of  parts  used  by 
*' Thomas  Britton,  the  small-coal  man,"  nine  guin- 
eas. Byrd*s  "Virginal  Music,"  five  guineas.  I^k's 
*'  Instrumental  Pieces  for  Stringed  Instruments," 
five  guineas.  A  volume  of  *'  Lock  and  Pnroell,"  six 
guiness.  "  Motetts,  Anthems,  etc.,  by  Italian  and 
English  composers "  £21.  All  the  foregoing  lots 
were  bought  for  America.  The  most  extraordinary 
lot  in  the  whole  sale  was  Mnlliner's  "  Collection  of 
Motetts,  Hymns,  Anthems,  Yolnntaries,  Songs,  etc, 
by  Tallls,  tye,  Blitheman,  Edwards,  Farrant,  Tav- 
erner,  Johnson,  Bedford,  Sheppard,  All  wood,  Shel- 
bye,  Newman,  Nicholas,  Carleton,  etc.,  for  Organ  or 
Yirginalfl."    This  book  is  partly  in  the  autogi:apli 


of  Mulliner,  who  was  master  of  the  choristers  of  St. 
Paul's  Cathedral,  and  one  of  the  musicians  to  Henrv 
VIII.  From  the  devices  on  the  binding  of  the  vol- 
ume it  evidently  once  belonged  to  that  king,  and  it 
is  of  the  greatest  value,  containing  numerous  com- 
positions of  Tallis,  the  father  of  English  Church 
music,  who  was  a  pupil  of  Mulliner.  The  book  was 
bought  by  Dr.  Rimbanlt  for  eight  guineas  many 
years  ago"  and  it  is  said  that  he  had  refused  almost 
fabulous  offers  for  it.  Its  importance  as  a  national 
mnsical  monument  cannot  be  over-estimated,  and 
assuredly  its  true  home  should  be  tbe  national  li- 
brary. The  purchase  of  the  volume  was  keenly 
contested  by  tne  American  gentleman  and  Mr.  W. 
H.  Cnmmings,  the  latter  finally  securing  it  for  the 
sum  of  £82. 

A  collection  of  upwards  of  800  songs  by  Wilson, 
Lawes,  Johnson,  Gamble,  and  other  English  compo- 
sers, containing  also  the  autograph  inscription, 
**  John  Gamble  his  book.  Amen.  1659  Anno  Domi- 
ni," thirteen  guineas,  for  America.  "  Virginal  Mu- 
sic by  Byrd,  Bull,  Weelkes,  Gibbons,  Este,  and 
others,"  ten  guineas  (America);  another  similar 
volume,  £6  15s. ;  and  another,  eight  guineas.  An 
interleaved  and  inlaid  copy  of  North's  "  Memoirs  of 
Mustek,"  £18  158.  Playford's  "Breefe  Introduc- 
tion to  the  skill  of  Mnsick,"  (a.d.  1654,")  presumed 
to  be  the  first  edition,  and  unique,  ten  guineas,  for 
America. 

We  have  not  referred  to  works  in  general  litera- 
ture, and  it  may  suffice  to  state  there  were  many 
fine  and  rarn  books.  One  other  lot  may  be  men- 
tioned ;  a  collection  of  material  for,  and  200  pages 
in  manuftcript  of,  a  history  of  Soho,  almost  the  last 
work  undertaken  by  the  late  X>octor ;  this  sold  for 
£38.  Probably  no  one  will  ever  again  have  such 
opportunities  mr  acquiring  rarities  as  Dr.  Rimbanlt 
had ;  and  it  must  be  a  matter  of  congratulation  to 
those  intimately  concerned  that  books  which  cost 
the  late  possessor  a  few  pence  have  in  some  cases 
realised  as  many  poundsi — Land,  Mm,  Timet. 


» «»» < 


MiLWAiTKKB,  Sept.  18. — The  Musical  Season  of 
1877-78  was  opened  in  a  most  worthy  manner  with 
a  grand  testimonial  concert  to  Mme.  Julia  Riv^ 
King  (nee  Julia  Riv6),  the  gifted  pianiste,  at  the 
Academy  of  Music,  on  Tuesday  evening,  the  11th 
Inst.,  a  large  and  enthneiastio  audlenoe  being  pres- 
ent. Mme.  Riv^-King  was  married  in  Milwaukee, 
last  June,  at  the  close  of  her  concert  season,  and 
some  of  her  friends,  interesting  themselves  in  her 
behalf,  arranged  this  entertainment  for  her  benefit* 
as  a  token  of  their  high  esteem  of  her  as  an  artist 
She  played  Beethoven's  Sonata  Appassionata,  Cho- 
pin's Nocturne  in  G  minor,  Op.  27,  No.  1,  the 
charming  Berceuse,  the  A  flat  Impromptu,  and 
Valse  in  A  flat.  Op.  84,  No.  1,  Mendelssohn's  Spring 
Song,  the  Schumann  Ttomtelle,  the  Gounod-Lisst 
Faust  Waltz,  and  the  Andante  of  the  second  Con- 
certo by  Camilla  Saint-SaSns,  the  orchestral  part 
being  played  on  a  second  piano  by  Mr.  Otto  von 
Gumpert,  a  local  pianist.  Mme.  King  was  received 
with  enthusiastio  demonstrations  of  delight,  and 
presented  with  a  large  and  beautiful  basket  of  flow- 
ers. Of  her  playing,  so  much  has  been  said  and 
written,  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  add  anything  in 
praise  of  this  performance,  which  demonstrated  that 
she  has  lost  none  of  her  wonderful  powers  of  ezeou- 
tion  or  artistic  flre,  though  a  couple  of  weeks  of  ill- 
ness  had  somewhat  affected  her  looks,  and  her  ap- 
pearance before  the  piano  was  hardly  aa  robust  aa 
at  her  previous  appearance  here.  She  was  kindly 
assisted  by  Mrs.  Wallace,  soprano,  Mrs.  Hayden, 
contralto,  and  Mr.  Borden,  baritone,  who  supplied 
a  nnmber  of  Tery  acceptable  vocal  selections ;  Mrs. 
Hayden,  especially,  who  sang  Handera  grandly 
beautiful  aria,  "  Lascia  chio  pianga,"  with  a  depth 
of  feeling  and  volume  of  tone  which  completely 
captured  the  audience,  and  she  was  compelled  to 
appear  again,  adding  Cowen's  '*  It  waa  a  Dream." 
The  net  receipts  of  the  entertainment  were  $866. 
A  few  evenings  after  the  eoBoert,  Mme.  King  had  a 
reception  at  the  residence  of  a  friend,  where  she 
met  a  number  of  local  artists,  and  a  delightful  mu- 
sical entertainment  resulted,  the  great  artifte  being 
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in  the  happiest  of  moods,  and  favoring  the  company 
with  a  namber  of  selections  inclading  a  portion  of 
the  G  minor  Sonata  by  Schumann.  On  Friday,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  King  retarnod  to  Chicago,  where  they  are 
spending  the  summer. 

The  Musical  Society,  under  the  leadership  of 
Prof.  William  Micliler,  is  busy  rehearsing  Schu- 
mann's Cantata,  '*  Paradise  and  the  Peri,'*  Mrs.  W- 
F.  Sexton  Ulnng  the  part  of  the  Perl.  The  work 
will  be  ^ren  early  in  October.  Brahms*s  *'  Schick' 
salslied  "  will  be  prodnced  later  in  the  season,  and 

other  novelties  are  to  follow. 

Fra  Diavolo. 


ifoig|fs  Iflurnal  of  Stusk 


BOSTON.    SEPT.    29,    1877 


Tambkrlik.  It  is  preneraliy  supposed  that  Tarn- 
berlik  was  born  at  Rome.  This  \9  a  mistake.  Some 
interesting  details  supplied  to  M.  Pr^vel  fix  the  cel- 
ebrated sinsrer's  origin.  His  real  name  is  Thomas 
Berlio  (Berlic  signifying,  in  Roumanian,  the  ace  of 
clubs),  anc*  he  was  liorn  in  a  small  Roumanian  vil- 
lage in  the  neighborhood  of  Botouchani.  The  son 
of  poor  peasants,  he  entered  when  a  boy  the  service 
of  a  rich  farmer,  whose  coachman  he  became  some- 
what later.  One  day  he  had  to  drive  his  master  to 
Botouchani,  Just  as  the  Italian  company  performing 
at  Jassy  happened  to  be  passing  through  the  place. 
While  rubbing  down,  in  the  courtyard  of  the  notel, 
the  horses  he  had  taicen  out  of  the  carriage,  he  be- 
gan singing  some  national  Roumanian  airs,  which 
are  pitclied  very  high.  As  chance  would  have  it, 
the  tenor  of  the  Italian  company  was  also  ih  the 
courtyard.  Astonished  at  such  singing,  he  went  up 
to  his  room,  took  his  tuning-fork,  and  verified  the 
notes.  Berlic  already  possessed  the  ut  de  poiirine 
which  made  his  fortune.  In  ecstacy  at  his  discov- 
ery, the  Italian  artist  called  his  comrades.  They 
asked  Thomas  to  sing,  and  they  asked  him  to  drink. 
The  end  of  the  matter  was  that  the  manager  offered 
to  take  the  poor  young  coachman  with  him,  and 
have  him  taught  music  and  singing.  He  promised 
the  youth  460  franca  a  month.  Berlic,  who  earned 
150  francs  a  year,  with  two  pairs  of  boots  and  a 
"  rain-cloak."  according  to  the  custom  of  the  coun- 
try, enthusiastically  accepted  the  terms»  and  set  out 
with  the  Italian  company,  accompanving  them  on 
their  return  to  Italy,  where  be  made  his  appearance 
shortlv  afterwards  with  a  scccesa  which  kept  coo- 
tinualiy  increasing.  What  a  distance  now  sepa- 
rates him  from  Jassy  1 


6ai>bn.  Herr  Hans  vonBUlow  lately  paid  this  town  a 
visit,  «fter  making  a  stay  of  nine  weeks  at  Krenznacta, 
where  he  met  a  medical  friend  who  discovered  what  was 
really  the  matter  with  him,  and  told  him  what  was.  the 
proper  treatment  for  his  case.  Herr  von  Bttlow  leads  a 
very  retired  life,  and  avoids  all  society.  Whether,  or 
when,  he  will  resume  his  professional  career  is  still  very 
uncertain. 

RunnreriSH,  it  appears,  has  once  more  abandoned  his 
intention  of  retiring  from  the  concert  platform,  and  has 
resolved  to  continue  his  pianoforte  playing,  while  he  still 
gratifies  his  strong  taste  for  compoaition.    According  to 

K recent  arrangements,  he  will  go  to  Paria  aoon,  to  super- 
itend  the  prodnetlon  of  his  opera,  **  Nero.**  and  next 
summer  h4  will  return  to  England  to  fcive  pianoforte  re- 
citals, under  the  direction  of  Herr  Lewy  and  Mr.  Carl 
Rosa,  to  play  at  a  musical  union  eoncrrt,  and  to  produce 
some  new  chamber  pieces.  It  Is  said  that  Rubinstein  is 
at  work  upon  a  new  symphony. 


If  iss  If  IKVXB  HAUK  made  her  dihut  on  Tuesday,  at  the 
Theatre  de  la  Monnaie,  Brussels,  as  Margnerite.  in  Goun- 
od*s  Fauat,  A  correspondent  iniorms  us  that  the  charm- 
ing American  prima  dwana  '*  never  acted  better  in  her 
lire.  The  house  was  crowded,  and  there  was  no  end  of 
applause.  The  audience  called  for  her  after  each  act  till 
tney  were  hoarse;  but  Minnie  waa  not  allowed  to  come 
forward,  the  directors  saying  that  it  was  against  the 
mlea  of  the  Institution.** 

—  jj 

Mdmb.  Adbuka  Path  is  engaged  by  Mr.  Pyatt,  of  ^ 

Nottingham,  for  five  concerts,  to  be  given  during  the 

month  of  October,  In  Manchester,  Nottingham,  Liver- 
pool, Birmhigham,  and  Bradford.  Mr.  Sims  Reeves 
and  Mr.  Baniley  will  appear  with  Mdme.  Patti  at  each 
ooneert. 

We  are  happy  to  be  able  to  announoe  that  Madame 

Adelina  Patti.  about  whose  retirement  from  the  operatic 

stage  many  unfounded  rumors  have  been'  circulated, 
will  next  season  resume  her  position  as  prima  donna  as> 
solttto  at  the  Royal  Italian  Opera,  Covent  Garden.  The 
contract  waa  signed  on  Friday.— Xondoa  Oburner. 

Mdlle.  TiBTJKxra  was  yesterday  not  so  well.  An  un- 
favorable change  took  place  on  Saturday,  and  she  was 

yesterday  visited  by  her  London  physician.— i^Zt  MaU 
GoMttUf  Tue^dajf,  Sept.  4. 


Who  Will  endow 

Vnivenity  t 
II. 


in  the 


That  millionaire  does  not  appear.  Perhaps  he  is 
too  modest  The  wealthy  and  eccentric  old  bache- 
lor, who  has  notions  of  his  own,  and  among  them  a 
passionate  sort  of  fondness  for  music,  who  rather 
courts  a  reputation  for  acting  oddly,  has  a  wilful 
way  of  disposing  of  his  money  very  differently  from 
other  people,  and  who* might  reasonably  be  credited 
with  an  ambition  to  identify  his  name  with  some 
important  musical  foundation — the  character  to 
whom  we  recently  alluded  (Aug.  18) — seems  so  far 
to  have  been  only  a  creature  of  the  fancy ;  the  wish 
was  father  to  the  thought.  And  yet  we  do  hear  of 
millions  flung  about  in  the  most  fantastical  and  reck- 
less manner ;  public  benefactions  which  benefit  no- 
body ;  lavish  bequests  and  endowments  which  the 
world  only  laughs  at ;  and  among  them  even,  backed 
by  a  promise  of  millions,  a  grand  Musical  College 
scheme, — so  immensely  and  inordinately  grand  that 
it  seems  to  have  overshadowed  itself,  so  that  nobody 
could  see  how  to  go  to  work  to  begin  it,  and  general 
incredv.lity  quickly  consigned  it  to  oblivion.  We 
do  hear  of  men,  whose  reputed  daily  income  ex- 
ceeds that  of  many  a  worthy  artist  for  a  whole  year, 
spending  profusely  on  sensational  enthusiasms, 
mock  celebrations,  f^tes,  fantastical  tom-foolefies 
and  vanities  of  all  sorts,  courted  and  applauded  for 
their  generosity  (with  what  sincerity  may  well  be 
questioned),  yet  deaf  to  all  appeal  in  behalf  o  any 
real,  serious  interest  of  Art  or  culture.  But  such 
eccentric  beings  are  ezceptionaL  Your  ordinary 
money'getter  and  aocnmulator.  with  a  seal  and  sin- 
gleness of  purpose  that  seeme  to  be  almost  a  relig- 
ion with  him,  the  more  engrossing  and  more  nar- 
rowing the  richer  he  becomes,  acts  from  the  poor 
pride  of  {increasing  and  perpetuating  the  family  es- 
tate in  iCs  integrity.  Of  what  good  to  the  world  is 
all  his  wealth,  handed  down  so  jealously,  compared 
with  the  good  it  might  do.  and  that  without  de- 
frauding his  own  children  of  any  just  right  ?  Or 
what  joy  can  he  experience  in  life,  compared  with 
the  satisfaction  there  would  be  in  helping  on  some 
noble  cause,  in  building  up  some  real  school  of  Art 
and  liberal  culture  ? 

Now  for  the  endowment  of  Music  in  the  Universl- 
y  we  do  not  ask  for  millions.  We  only  suggest 
that  among  the  liberal  donations  and  bequests  which 
are  so  frequently  made  to  other  branches  of  educa- 
tion, to  almost  every  department  in  Literature  and 
Science,  whether  the  time  has  not  come  for  Music 
also  to  come  in  focat  least  soma-modeat  share  among 
Vthese  fostering  dispeasaUons.  We  suggest  it  on  (he 
grounds:  that  Music  is  an  important  element  of 
modern  culture,  a  refining  social  Influence,  a  subject 
about  which  few  cultivated  persons  nowadays  are 
willing  to  be  thought  ignorant  or  indifferent^  an  Art 
which  in  one  way  or  another  actually  interests  more 
thousands  of  people,  more  occupies  their  thoughts, 
more  ministers  to  their  enjoyment,  than  any  science 
or  than  most  branches  of  literature  and  learning ; 
and  that  the  disposition  to  lend  liberal  material  sup- 
port to  wliRtever  is  believed  to  be  important  in 
schools  and  colleges,  in  literature  and  art  and  sci- 
ence, has  always  shown  itself  so  common  among  the 
wealthy  and  the  generons  of  our  land,  particularly 
in  this  noble  Boston  and  New  England,  as  to  be 
proverbial. 

We  think,  too,  that  we  have  shown  good  reasons 
why  ,the  complete  high  school  of  Music  should  form 


part  of  a  University.     Enough  to  name  now  the 
greater  guaranty  of  disinterestedness,  of  re8pecta4 
bility  and  of  permanence  which  an  established,  hon-» 
ored  University  affords,  in  contrast  to  the  more  orJ! 
less  ephemeral,  commercial,  speculative  aspect  pre- 
sented by  most  of  the  multifarious  so  called  "  Con- 
servatories."   Our  plea  Is  for  a  complete  school  of 
music  in  the  University.    A  single  professorship  is 
well,  but  it  is  by  no  means  enough.    All  the^e- 
partmenta  of  the  Art  and  eclenoe  should  be  repre- 
sented by  a  full  corps  of  teachers,  lecturers  and  pro- 
fessors ;  and  practical  illustrations  of  Its  styles  and 
masters,  means  of^perfonnance  and  interpretation, 
ought  to  be  provided  and  made  free  to  all  the  stu- 
dents.   In  a  word,  MoAc.in  the  University,  should  i 
be  put  upon  an  eqaal  footing  with  Medicine,  Law,/ 
Natural    History,   etc.        And,  like   the    Medical 
School,  this  School  might  have  the  seat  of  its  ac-/ 
tivity  paKly  at  the  University,  and  partly  in  the] 
neighboring  city. 

Doubtless  the  idea  would  commend  itself  with 
mo>*e  force,  could  a  complete  scheme  of  the  organi- 
zation, at  least  all  the  main  features  of  the  working 
plan,  the  method  and  the  programme  of  the  whole, 
be  clearly  and  definitely  presented.  But  it  is  hard- 
ly time  for  this  ;  it  will  require  much  thotfght,  and 
some  experimenting,^  feeling  the  way  onward  and 
IBy"  slow,  cautious  steps  approximating  the  ideal. 
There  would  he  danger  in  attempting  too  much  at 
the  outset,  in  a  vague  ambition  to  cover  the  whole 
ground  at  once.  It  is  better  to  work  from  a  single 
practicable  nucleus  or  centre,  or  from  several  cen- 
tres, rather  than  from  the  circumference  inward ; 
we  have  seen  the  folly  of  that  in  the  "  three  mil- 
lion **  monster  project  in  New  York.  But  certain 
all-essential  elements  of  the  whole  plan,  certain 
main  pillara  and  arches  of  the  temple,  certain  por- 
tions of  the  foundation,  might  be  singly  got  in  read- 
iness against  the  fullness  of  time  for  combining  them 
all  in  a  complete  composite  whole.  One  such  we 
have  repeatedly  suggested  ;  one  object,  of  yital  con- 
sequence to  any  musical  community  as  such,  upon 
which  the  means  and  efforts  of  the  frienda  of  music, 
in  a  community  like  ours,  should  for  some  time  be 
concentrated.  And  that  is  a  permanent  OrcheiUra, 
for  Boston  and  for  Cambridge;  and  of  this  we  shall 
ppoak  more  fully  in  another  number. 


Vas  it  Extravagant ! 

T9  the  EdUor  of  Dwighft  Journal  o/JfuHe : 

Dear  Sir, — In  your  last  number  yon  refer  to  my 
opinion  of  Mrs.  Riv6-King  as  being  the  "  only  piano 
virtuoso  in  America,'  and,  by  implication,  you  op- 
pose to  it  your  own  statement  that  many  others  are 
'*  admirable  interpreters  of  what  is  best  in  music.*' 
My  opinion  of  Mrs.  Riv^-Eing  is  of  no  possible  con- 
sequence to  your  readers,  but  if  it  is  to  be  referred 
to  it  is  better  that  I  should  not  be  misunderstood. 

1  perfectly  agree  with  your  statement  above  quot- 
ed. I  know  personally  several  pianists  who  play 
many  things  well  and  artistically,  and  am  familiar 
with  the  names  of  many  more,  for  whose  reputa- 
tion I  have  high  respect.  But  the  point  in  which  I 
ventured  to  contrast  the  best  Boston  and  New  York 
pianists  with  Mrs.  Rlv6-King  was  that,  so  far  as  I 
know,  they  all  making  teaching  a  profession,  their 
concert  playing  being  Incidental ;  whereas  she  de- 
votes her  whole  strength  to  concert  performances, 
and  to  preparation  for  them.  So  far  as  I  know, 
she  is  the  only  pianist  in  America  of  whom  this  is 
true ;  and  of  course,  ceteris  parihuSf  this  ought  to 
make  a  marked  difference  in  her  favor.  Why  all 
your  Boston  and  New  York  pianists,  Lang,  Perabo, 
Petersilea,  Sherwood,  Mason,  Mills  and  many  oth- 
ers teach,  instead  of  playing  in  public,  is  a  question 
I  should  like  to  hear  answered.  It  looks  on  the 
face  of  it  as  if  the  public  would  not  support  them*  as 
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public  performers ;  bat,  if  this  is  true,  what  mast 
be  thonjrht  of  the  Eastern  public  ? 

Permit  me,  in  conclusion,  to  coll  your  attention  to 
the  fact  that,  in  my  article  to  which  you  refer,  the 
only  strong  statement  as  to  Mrs.  Riv^-King's  supe- 
riority is  credited  to  Mr.  Theodore  Thomas.  I 
should  not  have  dared  to  say  such  a  thing  from  Iny 
knowledge  of  Eastern  pianists,  which  I  myself 
possess.  Tours  truly, 

John  C.  FiLtMoac 

— We  suppose,  for  one  reason  why  so  many  ex» 
cellent  pianists  teach  rather  than  play  in  public, 
that  comnaratively  few  of  them  have  any  taste  for 
the  travelling  virtuoso  life;  they  had  rather  settle 
quietly  down  in  some  genial  .social,  homelike  sphere, 
where  they  can  really /£v<f,  live  musically,  live  like 
artists,  cultivating  music  for  its  own  sske,  and  not 
for  display,  even  at  the  cost  of  all  this  teachine: 
drudgery, — yet  happy  even  in  thi^i  sometimes  in  the 
development  of  some  aympathetic  gifted  pupil.  Not 
all  artists  care  to  be  mrtuosot.  Indeed,  if  there  be 
virtuosos  in  a  good  sense,  the  term  virtuoso  in  much 
more  often  used  in  a  sense  antagonistic  to  tliat  of 
arttMi  ;  and  a  reputation  for  virtuoso-ship  is  what 
many  of  the  truest,  finest  artists  shrink  from  as  they 
would  from  bad  society. 

In  our  remark  above  quoted  we  had  reference  not 
alone  to  what  Mr.  Fillmore  wrote  of  Mrn.  Riv6- 
KinflT.  but  to  the  extravagant  laudations,  floo<ling  all 
the  Western  papers,  and  even  our  own  correspond- 
ence, of  a  young  artist,  who,  while  she  plays  re- 
markably well,  at  least  in  technical  lespects,  and 
while  her  repertoire  Is  very  large,  is  yet  (judging 
from  the  single  manifestation  of  her  talent  in  this 
city  last  y<^ar)  a  child  in  Art,  so  fur  as  musical  con- 
ception and  judgment  are  concerned,  in  the  inter- 
pretation of  great  mastJtr  works.  At  least  such 
was  the  general  feeling  among  musicians  here. 

We  doubt  if  ani/  lor^l  public,  East  or  West,  will 
support  an  artist  in  the  sole  capacity  of  public  per- 
former.— Ed. 


Two  or  three  Hotet  and  ftneriei. 

Readers,  somewhat  familiar  with  EngMsli  history,  win 
doubtless  remember  that  140  years  aeo,  a  certain  Admi. 
ral  Vernon,  member  of  Parliament,  was  a  thorn  in  the 
side  of  the  EnKlish  Ministry,  taunting  them  with  their 
Inefficieney  aealnst  the  Spaniardu,  and  afflrmlnfi:  that  if 
he  eonid  have  the  command  of  half  a  dozen  ships,  he 
would  take  their  rity  of  Porto  Bello,  on  the  Inthmus  of 
Panama.  They  took  him  at  his  word-~gave  him  the  six 
ships,  and  in  1739,  he  took  the  place  in  two  days  with  a 
loss  oiMfven  men* 

Beaders  of  the  Life  of  Washinjrton  will  remember  that 
Lawrence  Washington  was  in  this  expedition,  and  that 
he  named  his  estate  Mount  Vernon  in  honor  of  the  Ad- 
miral. 

When  Vernon  returned  to  England  after  his  conquest 
be  was  the  most  popular  man  in  the  Kingdom,  and  all 
sorts  of  festivities  were  devised  in  his  honor.  At  one  of 
them  Henry  Carey  is  said  to  have  sung  for  the  flrat  time 
his  new  patriotic  song,  (both  the  words  and  muaic  being 
by  him), "  Ood  Save  Great  George  our  King.*' 

Readers  of  the  Life  of  Handel  wrill  remember  that  af- 
ter the  great  composer  beoame  blind,  he  employed 
John  Christopher  Smith  to  aid  him  In  conducting  his 
Oratorios.  This  is  of  itself  snfflcient  proof  of  how  thor- 
ongh  a  musician  Smith  was.  In  1T32  he  had  eompoaed 
the  music  tn  Henry  Carey's  Opera,  **  Teraminta,*'  and 
of  course  knew  that  poet-composer  intimately.  In  the 
large,  thin  folio  **  Anecdotes  of  Oeoree  Frederick  Han- 
del and  John  Christopher  Smith  "—of  which  a  copy  was, 
and  probably  is,  in  Harvard  College  Library— on  page  43 
is  this  note :  *'  Henry  Carey  composed  the  popular  tong 
of  '  CK>d  Save  Great  George  our  Kinfc.*  But  although  he 
had  much  genius  for  musio,  he  was  ignorant  of  the  rules 
of  Composition,  and  applied  to  Smith  to  adapt  a  bass  to 
the  air.*'  Carey  was  not  quite  so  ignorant  as  this  mokes 
him  appenr. 

Readers  of  old  English  periodicals  may  perhaps  have 
seen  the '« Monthly  Maffaaine,*'  Vol.  XI,  Jane,  1801.  If 
my  memory  does  not  deceive  me  after  30  years.  It  Is  also 
in  Harvard  College  Library— but  I  take  this  reference 
from  Chrysander— on  pages  886-6— bnt,not  so  fast— some- 
thini;  must  be  premised. 

To  such  as  still  study  and  enjoy  the  noble  Enjrlish  vo- 
cal music  of  the  last  century  and  the  first  part  of  this, 
the  name  of  Dr.  Harriufirton  must  be  familiar,  as  compo- 
ser of  noble  anthems,  glees  and  catches.  Harrini^ton,  by 
nature  a  musician— by  profession  a  physician— settled  in 
Bath,  where  he  became  the  medical  adviser  of  Smi'h, 
then  aired  and  retired  from  professional  life. 
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Well:  when  the  authorship  of  **  God  Save  the  King 
began  to  be  disputed,  Carey's  son,  George  Sackville  Ca- 
rey, wrote  to  Harrington  on  the  subject,  whose  reply  is 
in  the  volume  of  the  *'  Monthly  Magazine  *'  above  indi- 
cated, and  runs  thus : 

"  Sni,— The  Anecdote  you  mention,  respeeting  your 
father  being  the  author  and  composer  of  the  words  and 
melody  of  *  God  save  Great  George  our  King '  is  certain- 
ly true;  that  most  respectable  gentleman,  Mr.  Smith, 
my  worthy  friend  and  patient,  has  often  told  me  what 
follows,  vis.,  *  That  your  father  came  to  him  with  the 
words  and  music,  desirini;  him  to  correct  the  bass,  which 
Mr.  Smith  told  him  was  not  proper;  and  at  your  father's 
request  he  wrote  down  another  in  correct  harmony.'— Mr. 
Smith,  to  whom  I  read  your  letter  this  day,  the  13th  of 
June,  repeated  the  same  again.  His  advanced  age  and 
present  Infirmity  render  him  incapable  of  writing  or  de 
siring  to  be  written  to,  but.  on  his  authority,  I  pledge 
msrself  for  the  truth.  Should  this  information  be  in  the 
least  advantageous  to  yourself,  It  will  aflbrd  the  most 
sincere  satisfaolion  and  pleasure  to 

Tour  most  obedient  servant, 

W.  HABBnroTov. 
— J?aM,  June  13th,  1705. 

P.S.— My  curiosity  was  often  raised  to  inquire  after  the 
author  before  Mr.  Smith  related  the  above,  and  I  was  of- 
ten misinformed.  Mr.  Smith  says  he  understood  your 
father  intended  this  air  as  part  of  a  birth  day  ode,  or 
something  of  that  kind ;  however  this  might  be,  no  Laur- 
eat  or  composer  has  furnished  the  world  with  any  pro- 
duction more  complimentary  or  more  popular,  which 
must  ever  be  the  consequence  of  concise  elegance  and 
natural  simplicity." 

It  remains  for  doubters  to  show  the  existence  of  this 
melody  in  any  aort  of  a  copy  before  1740. 

Readers  of  German  will  find  this  matter  exhaustively 
discussed  by  Chrysander  in  <<Jahrlittcher  fttr  Musika- 
lische  Wissensebaft,"  I,  1863,  published  by  Breitkopf 
and  HJirtel. 

n. 

Readers  of  this  Journal  know  that  French  and  Italian 
writers  have  endeavored  to  steal  Haydn's  laurels  as  the 
inventor  of  the  modem  string  quartet  and  grand  sympho- 
ny, and  bestow  them  on  Boccherinl. 

Here  is  the  tianslation  of  an  advertisement  in  the  WU' 
lur  Zeitung  (the  oflBcial  Vienna  newspaper)  of  February. 
1797,  which  I  copied  many  years  afto. 

" New  Song:  *  Gott  erhalte  unsem  Kaiser,*  by  Lorens 
Leopold  Haschka,  set  to  music  by  Herr  Joseph  Haydn, 
and  simg  for  the  first  time  on  the  12th  February,  the 
birthday  of  your  most  gracious  Monarch.  For  ttao  pi- 
anoforte, 10  Kreuzers." 

Will  It  be  believed  that  a  few  years  later,  the  Italians 
pretended  that  Haydn  stole  his  melody— the  well  known 
Austrian  national  hymn— from  Zmgarelli? 

Anton  Schmidt,  then  Librarian  of  the  Imperial  Collec- 
tion at  Vienna,  came  to  the  rescue,  and  not  only  showed 
conclusively  the  authorship  of  Haydn,  but  printed  also 
Zlnfi^arelll's  tune,  which  resembles  Haydn's  about  as 
much  as  Yankee  Doodle  does  Old  Hundred, 

III. 

After  a  lapse  of  several  years  ray  eyes  are  refreshed- 
thanks  to  Robert  Carter— with  the  sif^ht  of  a  quantity  of 
American  monthly  and  other  periodicals. 

In  this  Appleton*9  Jb«ima2  (October,  187Q)  I  read :  *' Wag^ 
ner  is  a  poet  and  a  philosopher :  "  Tannhttuser,"  **L  then- 
grin"  and  the  «  Ring  des  Nibelungen  "  are  wholly  his. 
His  dramatic  powers  appear  no  less  in  the  noUlity  qf  the 
dUaloffuee,  than  in  the  unconventional  epUndor  pj  the  eonge 
and  chorueeeJ* 

Query.  Does  the  person  who  wrote  these  words,  whicli 
I  have  put  in  italics,  understand  German? 

And  in  this  Sorth  American  Betiete,  January,  1877,  I 
find:  '*  As  to  purely  tnscrainental  maslo.  Independent  of 
the  theatre,  it  occupies  a  place  in  Wagner's  system, 
which  it  seems  to  hold  on  sufferance." 

Tea    Wagner,  versus  quartets  and  symphonies. 

Query.  If  all  the  eunuchs  on  earth  write  against  mar- 
Tingfi,  will  the  human  race  on  that  account  cease  to  «x- 
i«t?  A.W;T. 

^September  let,  1877. 
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Turner's  Paintings.— We  pi  Int  in  another  page 
the  most  compact  and  judicial  statement  Mr.  Ras- 
kin has  ever  made  of  t)ie  defects  and  excellences  of 
Turner's  paintings.  We  copy  it  from  "  Notes  on 
the  Turner  Gallery  at  Marlborough  House,"  a  pam- 
phlet which  was  not  reprinted  in  this  country. 
Every  one  will  read  with  admiration  his  wonderful- 
ly eloquent  description  of  "  The  Fighting  Teme- 
raire,"  which  prevailed  over  the  fatal  vessel  which 


had  given  Nelson  death ;  and  all  of  our  readers  who 
are  interested  in  art  will  be  glad  to  read  so  con- 
densed, so  pointed,  and  so  valuable  an  exposition  of 
what  he  considers  the  great  period^  in  Turner's 
life  as  a  painter,  and  of  the  very  different  manner 
and  value  of  the  pictures  of  each  period.  We  think 
it  will  he  seen  that  he  either  admits  or  explains,  in 
a  great  measure,  those  peculiarities  and  defects  In 
many  of  Turner's  paintings  which  have  prevented 
some  lovers  of  art  from  doing  justice  to  the  great 
power  and  genius  which  are  unquestionably  exhib- 
ited in  the  greater  part  of  those  paintedf  in  the 
"  third  period." 

Liszf  fi  "  LoMonfi ''  and  Hatinees  in 

Veimar. 

We  thinit  the  candles  roust  have  burned  blue  at 
the  soenei?  described  by  **  Ethel berta,"  an  occasion 
a1  correspondent  of  the  Nine  York  World,  who  fur- 
nishes the  following  sketch  to  that  paper.  Liszt, 
Tausig,  Rubinstein,  Saint-Saens,  Grieg,  Wagner  t 
"  Danse  Maccabre,"  "  Walkttre,"  "  Phantom  Ship," 
Faust  Symphony :  —  AllerUi  Hexen-hrei  /  —  with 
witches  old  and  ugly,  fresh  and  charming,  seated 
round  the  magic  cauldron  I 

Before  Liszt  left  for  Rome  he  gave  what  were  to 
me  some  really  remarkable  *•  lessons  "  and  matinees. 
At  Frfinlein  8— .'s  last  Sunday  afternoon  gather- 
ing of  arttata,  where  there  was  food  for  the  mind  in 
some  charming  manic,  and  refreshment  for  the  body 
in  the  form  of  cherries,  cakes  and  wine,  I  could  but 
enjoy  myself  immensely  with  these  talented  and  in- 
teresting, althonsrh  immoral  artists.  One  of  my 
ccuntry- women  who  was  present  told  me  almost  in- 
credible thinsrs  about  the  beantiful  Wenzel  (whom  I 
saw  last  summer  at  Balreuth),  Zaremski,  Killack, 
Liszt  himself.  Fr&ulein  Ottille  LIchtenfels,  the  hand- 
some De  Chasie  and  even  the  ugly  old  Baroness  von 
Mayendorf.  Liszt  "opened  the  ball."  The  first 
piece  was  a  Grieg  concerto ;  Liszt's  **  Danse  M aces 
ore"  followed;  a  yonng  girl  only  15  years  of  age 
executed  the  difficult  **  Don  Juan  "  fantasia  splen- 
didly;  Zaremski  played  Tausig^s  arrangement  of 
"  Die  Walkflre."  and  the  Tremenoff  interpreted  a 
Chopin  masourka.  The  Tremenoff.  who  is  the 
reigning  favorite  of  Liszt  and  manages  aflairs  to 
suit  herself,  sat  perched  upon  a  chair  close  to  the 
piano.  She  has  small  hands  and  a  superbly  spirit- 
ed style  of  playing.  Miwt  of  Liszt's  pupils  are  la- 
dies over  twenty  years  of  age — there  are  ten  ladies 
and  five  gentlemen — and  all  have  pasaed  through  a 
long  course  of  preparation  for  this  finished  school 
of  piano-playing  which  is  brilliant  and  dashing. 
Huni?arian  compositions  and  works  of  Liszt,  Chopin,' 
Tausig  and  Wagn'»r  are  the  only  ones  played.  I 
miRs  the  clear  tone  and  finished  style  of  Stuttgart, 
although  there  is  a  freedom,  dash  and  brilliancy 
which  are  very  taking.  Liazt,  who  seemn  to  be  be- 
loved by  all  his  pupils,  and  Is  invariably  addressed 
as  "  Meister,"  furni8he<l  accompaniments  to  two  or 
three  songs  sung  by  the  old  Baroness  vou  Mayen- 
dorf, but  I  could  form  no  estimate  of  his  plavinir 
from  these.  *-    J    s 

After  some  ceremony,  such  as  sending  a  request 
to  Dr.  Liszt  to  admit  me  to  an  "  assembly  "  of  his 
young  artisU  (he  will  not  have  them  called  lessons 
--"  Oh.  no,  he  never  teaches  I  ')  I  received  the  req- 
uisite  open-soAame,  and  went  to  the  first  "  lesson" 
with  fear  and  trembliuGr,  reaching  the  house  at  4 
P.M.  In  the  anterofim  I  met  the  housekeeper,  who 
reassured  me.  and  after  waiting  for  the  oonclusion 
of  a  piece  I  opened  the  door  and  plunged  in.  His 
mightiness  was  standing  near,  and  shaking  me  kind- 
ly by  the  hand  asked  me  to  be  seated.  I  made  my 
little  speech,  and  sat  down  to  examine  my  neijPh- 
bors.  There  were  three  American  ladies  present- 
two  from  New  York  and  one  from  Stw  Louis^with 
whom  I  struck  up  an  acquaintonce.  One  of  my 
friends  had  brought  the  Faust  Symphtmy  of  U»zt 
(the  Gretchen  part),  on  which  she  had  worked  for 
weeks,  as  she  had  been  told  that  it  was  a  favorite  of 
the  Meister.  She  was  disappointed,  and  I  think 
wrongly,  when,  instead  of  allowing  her  to  perform 
it,  he  did  her  the  hoLor  to  play  it  himaelf.  I  never 
listened  to  more  wonderful  pianissimo  playing  and 
should  have  liked  hearing  it  under  different  circum- 
stances—for instance,  alone  in  the  dark.  "  The  lit- 
tle wonder,"  fifteen  years  old,  whom  I  had  admired 
on  mv  former  visit,  and  whom  I  now  learned  to  be 
a  Hollander,  named  Miss  Aus  der  Oah,  played  Schu- 
mann's "Faschingschwank."  The  Tremenoff  played 
Chopin  again,  with  the  greatest  facility  and  aplomb 
catching  Liszt's  meamng  with  great  rapidity.  Herr 
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Lntter  and  Frftulein  Schauer  played  arrangements 
from  Wagner'a  **  Nibelungren  ^  by  Tausis;.  At  6 
o'clock  the  "  Stande  '*  closed ;  Lisst  shook  us  all 
kindly  by  the  hand,  and  on  my  askini^  if  I  misrht 
come  again  he  gracionsly  accorded  mc  permission. 

On  the  following  Saturday  Liszt  was  enga^^ed.  as 
I  entered,  with  a  pupil  who  was  playing  the  Fan- 
talsies  Cbromatiqups.  Her  grasp  of  difiiculties  was 
marvellous,  and  she  had  some  tricks  in  powerful 
playing  thht  I  should  like  to  learn.  Her  perform- 
ance seemetl  to  act  like  a  stimulant  on  Liszt,  for  he 
went  around  gesticntatlnfl:  theatrically,  making  jokes 
and  evidently  in  the  hisrhest  spirits.  Then  Herr 
Kuhn  played,  with  Frftnlein  Ahrens,  the  fugue  writ- 
ten on  the  letters  of  Bach's  name,  arranged  by  Liszt 
and  rearranged  bv  Carl  Thorn  for  two  pianos ;  it  is 
a  magnificent  and  effective  piece  so  performed.  A 
stout  gentleman  then  entered  and  presented  some 
music  to  Liszt,  who  sat  down  and  tried  it  over.  It 
ecmsiated  of  very  difficult  fugues,  but  the  Meister 
plaved  them  on  without  the  slightest  hesitancy, 
making  the  motives  stand  out  well  and  ezecnting 
very  free.  Ho  does  not  seem  to  have  any  particu- 
lar method  of  playinsr*  often  striking  the  notes  with 
a  hammer-like  touch ;  his  tone  is  sometimes  not  very 
g^ood,  and  he  plays  his  octaves  from  the  arm.  But, 
then,  a  great  player  cannot  be  judged  by  conven- 
tional standards ;  it  is  his  genius  and  not  his  meth- 
ods which  elevates  him  and  makes  him  a  model.  I 
was  interested  in  noting  what  pains  he  took  with 
his  scholars,  telling  them  not  to  sit  stiffly  nor  all 
over  in  a  heap  like  an  old  man,  but  erect  and  free, 
as  if  one  were  out  for  a  SpoMUrgang,  He  often  cor- 
rected a  passage  two  or  three  times  and  played  it 
with  his  pupil,  boat  time,  sang,  and  inspired  one 
generally.  The  beet  selection  of  the  day  was  an  ar- 
rangement of  '*  Tannhauser,"  by  Liszt^  which  was 
played  by  Herr  Rhode,  a  fresh-looking,  nice  young 
man,  whom  we  christened  "  Spectacles."  It  was 
very  difficult,  and  Liszt  took  great  pains  to  show 
him  how  to  imitate  the  violins  in  the  overture. 
Frautein  Lichtenfels  then  played  Uie  Chopin  con- 
certo in  F,  and  Liszt  made  game  of  her  "  Conserva- 
tory playing."  Then  Frftulein  Aus  der  Oah  played 
the  Lebe  Wbhl  senata  very  well,  pleasing  the  Meis- 
ter greatly,  for  he  patted  her  on  the  back  approv- 
ingly. Hearing  us  (the  Americans)  chatting  in 
English,  he  mocked  us,  and  asked  what  we  were 
saying.  Little  Miss  B.  whispered  that  it  was  some- 
thing very  sweet  about  him,  and  he  thereupon  in- 
vited us  to  the  milting  next  day. 

This  was  a  grand  affair,  and  had  the  prestige  of 
being  the  last  of  the  season.  On  our  way  thither 
we  met  Dr.  Gottschalk,  Liszt's  secretary ;  Mile.  Tro- 
menoff,  Emile  Sauret,  the  violinist,  well  known  in 
America,  and  my  two  country-women.  We  went 
up  to  the  salon  and  took  seats  in  the  corner,  where 
we  could  view  the  pianos.  The  Grand  Duke,  ac- 
companied by  BaroncAs  von  TTnruhl,  the  Baroness 
von  Mayendorf  and  other  notable  but  ugly  females, 
took  seats  at  the  end  of  the  room.  Botli  salles  were 
densely  crowded,  and  how  much  there  was  to  see 
and  note  I  Liszt  was  in  good  spirits,  and  received 
every  one  with  courtly  grace.  The  concert  began 
with  Fraulein  Ahren's  rendering  of  Tansig's  arrange- 
ment of"  Das  RheingolJ,"  which  was  superbly  done, 
and  Herr  Lutter  gave  the  •*  Wald  Vogel*  from 
**  Siegfried,"  with  great  effect  Mile.  Ravoche,  the 
coquettish  little  Hungarian,  played  a  very  ugly 
Hungarian  iantilsie  by  Liszt,  and  banged  most 
wretobedly  all  the  way  through.    One  or  the  best 

gerformances  of  the  day  was  Tansig's  "  Phantom 
hip ; "  it  ia  enormously  difficult,  but  very  dramatic 
and  grand. 

Emile  Sauret  then  played  twice,  accompanied 
splendidly  at  sight  by  Liszt,  and  charmed  the  com- 
pany with  his  great  talents.  One  of  tl\e  most  beau- 
tiful women  present  sat  looking  at  Sauret  during 
tj:e  whole  piece.  After  he  had  finished  and  she  had 
taken  her  beaux  yeux  off  him,  came  a  duet  between 
Zaremski  and  Liszt,  a  Russian  piece.  Then  Sauret 
played  again,  a  splendid  Tarantelle,  and  Liszt  ao- 
compani^  him.  Last  of  all,  Frfiulein  Tremenoff 
played  Rubinstein's  ballet  music  from  "  Feramors." 
Despite  her  tiny  hands  and  frame,  how  she  does 
play — with  such  contrasts  and  so  much  point,  such 
cleverness  and  such  endurance  1  The  mating  was 
over  at  1 :  15  o'clock. 


Opening  of  Ditton  ft  Ga't  new  Piano- 
forte Wareroomi. 

(From  the  Times,  Sunday,  Sept.  23.) 

The  extensive  music  house  of  Oliver  Ditson  A 
Co.,  having  within  the  past  year  absorbed  eeyeral 


large  music  publishing  houses,  both  in  this  and  oth- 
er cities,  has  recently  erected  a  five  story  granite 
building,  next  north  their  old  store  on  Washin^^ton 
street,  for  the  increasing  needi*  of  their  vast  bu<*iness. 
With  their  pnrcijaae  of  the  old  house  of  O.  D.  Rus- 
sell <b  Co.,  they  assumed  the  north-eastern  agency 
of  the  Steinway  pianos,  of  itoelf  a  very  important 
branch  of  business.  The  new  building  was  designed 
especially  for  the  increased  piano  business  of  the 
firm,  and  three  fl(X)rs  have  been  appropriated  there- 
to, the  main  warerooms  being  located  on  the  street 
floor  and  the  next  above.  These  rooms  were  formal  - 
ly  opened  on  Thursday  last,  two  choice  concerts  be- 
ing given  in  the  afternoon  and  evening.  The 
rooms  were  crowded  by  a  fashionable  throng  of  vis- 
itors, and  the  entertainments  formed  an  auspicious 
opening  of  the  musical  season.  Aside  from  the 
pleasure  of  listening  to  the  fine  music  there  was  sat- 
isfaction in  inspecting  the  beantifully  wrought  in- 
struments which  filled  every  place  not  required  for 
the  auditors. 

The  matin6e  recitel  was  susUined  wholly  by  Mr. 
W.  H.  Sherwood,  whose  fine  performance  of  th«) 
following  programme  elicited  much  applause : 

1.  Moment  mnsicale,  F  minor Schubert 

2.  Capricclo.    Op.  4 Sherwood 

8.    a— Nocturne,  O  flat  major Chopin 

fr— Walts.    Ot),34,  A  flat Chopin 

4.    WaMesrauschen.    Etude Liszt 

6.    Serenade.    Opns03 Rubinstein 

0.    Splnnerlled.    From  "The  Flying  Datch- 

man,'* Wagqer-Llszt 

To  this  admirable  group  of  selections,  Mr.  Sher- 
wood added  quite  an  extensive  list  of  pieces  to  the 
delight  of  all  listeners.  Including  compositions  by 
Knllaky  Rheinberger,  Bargiel,  Grieg,  ete. 

The  evening  programme,  which  was  more  yaried, 
was  as  follows : 


Special   %athts. 


DBSCRIPTITE  LIST  OF  THE 


A.    X    S    8    X 
P«blU1iffid  br  Oliver  Dltaoi 


I    O 


>  «•»  « 


Vooali  with  Fiano  Aooompaniment. 

Eyermore.    A6.    3.    ctoD.  Limpus,  90 

"Love  had  come ;  Love  had  come, 
G1ad*nint:  all  with  roseate  beam.** 
Of  unusttal  sweetness  and  smoothness. 

Over  the  Heath.    A6.    S.    E  to  F.    CarM/m.  80 
"Broke  from  the  stem,  it  must  wither  and  die, 
PrecfooB  the  dnst  where  its  petels  do  lie.'* 
Very  beantiful  melody,  and  good  words. 

Only  a  Baby  Small.    F.  8.  c  to  F.    Cctrletoru  80 
"Only  ^wo  cherrr  lips;  one  chubby  nose, 
Only  two  little  hands;  ton  little  toes.*' 
A  fine  erloriflcatfon  of  King  Baby,  to  which  we 
Ul  are  loyal. 

The  Vision.    D6.    4.    d  to  a.  Eaifrs.  85 

''On  sleep's  white,  beantiful  pinions. 
Come  down  from  Ooi  te  me ;— ** 
An  easy,  rich  flow  of  melody.    Of  high  charac- 
ter every  way. 

Little  Robin,  how  Happy  you  make  Me. 

O.    8.    d  to  F.  7)anX».  80 

"I  know  he  is  waltinpr  my  coroinfl:.** 
Has  an  ad  lib  chorus,  and  is  even  superior  to 
the  song  of  the  bird  it  so  much  praises. 

Children,  don't  get  Weary.     Plantation 

Song  and  Chorus.    B5.   2.   F  to  F.  80 

"Oh,  see  dat  ansel  band, 
Dnr  callini;  me  away.** 
A  plantation  song  of  tho  "Jubilee"  style,  and 

1  fftfwwl  ail  flio  >iAa»:_  ^ 


1.  a—"  In  absence," Buck 

b-^*  Under  every  Tree  Top," Knhlaa 

Beethoven  Quartette:  Messrs.  Monroe,  Winter, 

Dillaway  and  Titus. 

2.  «*  Isolden*S  Lfebes  Tod,*'  Wagner Llsst 

Itr.  W.  H.  Sherwood. 

S.    "  Sancta  Maria.** Fanie 

Mrs.  J.  W.  Weston.  ^ 

4.  Ballade.    Aflat.    Opnsi? Chopin    / 

Mr.  W.  H.  Sherwood.  " 

5.  "Brown  eyes,**....; Kllcken 

Mr.  Carl  Pflneger. 

6.  Serenade.   Trio.    (First  time) ....Stetson 

Violin,  Mr.  Van  Raslte;  *Cello,  Mr.  Wolf 
Frleii;  Fiano,  Mr.  N.  Stetson. 

7.  TannhXuser  March.     Warner Llsst 

Mr.  W.  H.  Sherwood. 

8.  <*  Let  me  Dream  again/* SulllTan 

Mrs.  J.  H.  Weston. 

9.  a— <*Warum," Schnmann 

6— -Song  without  Words,  B  minor.. .Mendelssohn 
e— Norwegian  Wedding  March Grieg 

Mr.  W.  H.  Sherwood. 
Mr.  Leon  Keach,  Accompanist. 


as  good  as  the  best. 

Thoae  that  we  Loved  long  ago.     D. 
otoF. 

'■Dreams  of  the  solemn  night. 
Linear  yeto*ernsr* 
Very  boantlfnl. 

Who  would  not  be  a  Soldier?    C.    8. 

c  tog. 

<' Wlien  death  comes,  what  care  T  ? 
Fm  a  soldier,  and  know  how  to  die.*' 
A  cheerful  field  song,  full  of  courage. 


8. 

Jours.  35 


CelUer.  35 


lAstraaieBtale 

^Army  and  Navy  Grand  March.    F.    8. 

By  A,  E,  Warreti.  00 
A  powerful  march,  played  by  the  bands  in  the 
great  procession.    A  copy  of  the  manuscript  has 
been  placed  under  the  corner  stone  of  the  monu- 
ment on  Boston  Common.  -■'  J 

The  Wish  Mazurka.    C.    ST  Bartfjon,  SO 

The  wish  will  be  to  hear  it  repeated  after  the 
first  nerformance,  as  the  piece  la  original  and 
melodious. 


Both  the  instrumentel  and  vocal  performancea 
were  admirable  and  the  audience  frequently  mani- 
fested ite  pleasure  in  enthusiastic  applause.  The 
magnificent  qualities  of  the  Steinway  pianos  were 
never  more  apparent  than  in  the  artistic  playing  of 
Mr.  Sherwood.  The  composition  of  Mr.  Stetson, 
who  is  connected  with  the  Steinway  es^^ablishment 
in  New  York,  was  finely  received.  After  the  regu- 
lar concert,  Mr.  Sherwood  again  favored  those  pres- 
ent with  other  performances,  a  superb  Steinway  up- 
right being  used  among  other  instruments.  Those 
who  desired  were  shown  throui^h  other  depart- 
mente  of  Messrs.  Oliver  Ditson  A  Co.'s  vast  esteb- 
lishment.  The  basement  portions  of  both  buildings 
are  utilized  in  the  sheet  music  business,  and  here 
are  thousands  upon  thousands  of  titles.  It  may  not 
be  generally  known  that  Ditson  ^  Co.  own  over 
two-thirds  of  all  the  music  plates  in  America  and 
that  this  is  the  most  extensive  music  publishing 
house  in  the  world.  The  advertising  department, 
long  under  the  charge  of  Mr.  Johnson,  and  In  itself 
a  business  of  much  magnitude,  has  been  removed 
from  a  rear  building  to  the  third  story  of  the  new 
building.  The  heating  apparatus,  Water  engine, 
ete.,  are  located  in  the  basement,  where  are  also 
some  of  the  large  safes  used  for  storing  stereotyped 
plates.  Other  safes  are  located  in  various  portions 
of  the  city.  Precautions  against  fire  have  been 
token,  of  course,  and  although  there  is  inter-com- 
munication in  every  story,  double,  fire-proof  doors, 
always  to  be  closed  at  ntght  and  at  otner  times  if 
desirable,  render  the  buildings  wholly  separate. 
The  pianoforte  business  of  the  Stein  ways  is  sure  to 
be  conducted  vigorously  by  this  enterprising  and 
much  respected  firm,  and  at  the  same  time  in  an  up- 
right and  honorable  way.  The  musical  public  will 
be  much  gratified  to  have  the  importent  agency  fall 
into  such  good  hands. 


New  Compoaitiona  by  Herman  Fliege.    Each,  80 

No.  1.  Xioreley.  (Rheinlander  Polka.)  O.  8. 

2.  On  to  the  Dance  Mazurka.  ( Auf 

Zam  Tanz. )  D  minor.  3. 
These  are  very  "danceable"  plece«>.  The  player 
will  find  his  feet  involuntarily  in  motion. 

Telephone  Walts.    F.    2.  Turner,  80 

One  of  Turner's  very  simple  and  veiy  aweet 
waltzes. 


Amaranth  Galop.    D.    8. 

More  variety  than  is  usual  in  a  Galop. 


Ufaiteiu  80 
Brilliant. 


Spring  Song.    F.    4. 

A  very  craoeful.  glldlnic  and 
which  will  do  for  any  season, 
"spring." 


FMier,  4(1 
pleasing  rondcL 
or  any  sort  of 


J.  S.  Knight's  Album  of  Danoe  Mnsic. 

Each  piece,  80 

No.  10.    Old  Nick's  Galop.    F.    8. 
Nothing  fiendish  about  it.    Very  spirited. 

No.  11.    Oracle's  Schottische.    F.    8. 
Well  united  to  Oracle's  graceful  movements. 

No.  12.    Merry  Hearts  Polka.    D.    4. 
Well  fltted  for  merry  hearts  and  nimble  feet. 

Come  and  Go  Redowa.    G.    1.  Mack.  26 

This  is  one  of  20  pieces.  Angered,  and  good  for 
beginners.    The  set  Is  called  **The  Telephone." 

BOOKS. 

£icsBBON*s  Sacred  Quabtbts. 

By  L,  O.  Emencn, 
Here  is  a  new  treasure  for  Quartet  Choirs,  hav-     - 
inff  a  piece  for  each  Sunday  In  the  year,  and  all 
chosen,  composed  or  arranged  with  Mr.  Emer- 
son's well  known  judgment  and  skill. 
Price,  Boards  $2.50;  Cloth  $2.7S. 


ABBKBViATToys.— Degrees  of  difficulty  are  marked 
from  1  to  7.  The  key  is  denoted  by  a  capital  letter,  as  C, 
Bfr,  etc.  A  large  Roman  letter  marks  the  lowest  and  the 
highest  note  iron  the  staff,  small  Roman  letters  if  below 
or  above  the  steff.  Thus:  <•  C.  6.  c  to  B,*'  means  *«  Key 
of  C,  Fifth  degree,  lowest  letter  c  on  the  added  line  be- 
low, highest  letter,  Bon  the  4th  space.*' 
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Frederio  Chopin. 

BT    LOT7I8     SHLSBT. 

(TranflAated  for  this  Journal  by  F.  SiMonic) 

COon^naed  from  Tmge  96.) 

Chopin  is  nid  to  have  been  indifferently 
fond  of  Schnbert  and  Beethoren.  The  incal- 
culable and  titanic  in  tbem  repelled  him.  Even 
of  Schnbert  he  once  said  that  '^the  snblime  in 
him  was  annihilated  when  what  was  Tolgar  or 
trivial  followed,"  And^  of  Mozart's  Don  Juan^ 
Liszt  relates  that  he  found  passages  in  it  that 
were  painful  to  him.  He  was,  says  Liszt, 
so  profoundly  and  singularly  imbued  with 
those  feelings  whose  most  attractive  models  he 
beliered  himself  to  have  beheld  during  bis 
youth — those  feelings  which  alone  he  cared  to 
confide  to  art;  he  regarded  art  itself  so  invari- 
ably from  one  and  the  same  standpoint,  that 
his  pveferences  as  artist  could  not  help  being 
affected  thereby.  In  the  great  models  of  art 
he  looked  only  for  what  corresponded  to  his 
own  nature.  What  approached  that  pleased 
him.  What  departed  from  it  did  not  easily 
obtain  justice  at  his  hands.  In  spite  of  the  un- 
conquerable aversion  he  felt  for  all  that  was 
violent  in  Beethoven,  he  himself  was  not  free 
from  violence.  It  was  his  innate  anxiety  in 
the  presence  of  his  own  which  rendered  him  so 
uncompromising  towards  the  strange  demon. 
In  the  range  of  piano  literature  scarcely  any 
one  has  opened  up  a  greater  and  broader  path- 
way for  freedom  and  license  than  he.  From 
Shakespeare  and  Beethoven  he  learnt  the  dash- 
ing power  of  the  episode.  How  often,  in  his 
greater  works,  e.  ^.,  his  first  Sekeno^  after  the 
most  dire  catastrophe  we  behold  **  the  sweet 
sleep  of  moonlight  on  the  hills,"  as  in  the  lyr- 
ic epilogue  to  the  '* Merchant  of  Venice." 
And  so,  in  the  fourth  Prelude,  we  find  him  seek- 
ing after  all  possible  harmonic  developments 
for  a  melodic  phrase  of  two  notes.  Most  in- 
defatigably  of  all,  his  fancy  revels  in  the  dls- 
cevery  of  middle  voices  and  harmonic  varia- 
tions. In  the  BercetM  he  composes  a  whole 
piece  over  the  simplest  chord  accompaniment — 
a  series  of  variations  developed  from  a  harmon- 
ic organ  point.  In  the  second  Impromptu,  in- 
stead of  the  harmonic,  he  has  selected  a  melod- 
ic oigan  point.  He  writes  successive  fifths 
where  they  please  him.  In  the  eighth  Etude 
(Op,  25)  he  brings  us  a  whole  bevy  of  them ; 
but  they  lie  in  the  middle  voices  and  produce 
a  charming  effect. 

If,  in  the  Scherzo,  Chopin  had  models  more 
and  more  like  bis  own,  the  *'  Ballad  "  belongs 
to  him  and  to  him  only.  Of  these,  too,  he 
wrote  four.  Each  is*  fundamentally  different 
from  the  rest;  and  yet  one  trait  is  common  to 
them  all,  their  weirdness  of  conoeption  and  no- 
bleness of  motive.  Chopin  talks  to  us  in  them^ 
but  not  as  one  who  relates  something  that  has 
really  happened.  Rather  is  it  that  which  has 
TMrer  happened — which  is  experienced  only  as 
a  feeling  or  yearning  in  the  inmost  soul.  There 


is,  it  may  be,  much  of  a  nation^s  sorrow  in 
them,  much  of  anguish — smothered  without, 
but  smouldering  within — for  the  wounds 
heaped  upon  the  fatherland ;  but  of  downright 
reality — such  a  reality  as,  in  Beethoven,  of- 
ten thrusts  words  into  our  mouths— they  have 
none. 

The  most  touching  thing,  perhaps,  that  Cho- 
pin has  written,  is  the  story  told  us  in  the  F- 
Major  Ballad.  No  old  legend  could  be  more 
simple  and  yet,  in  its  simplicity,  more  impres- 
sive. I  have  known  children  to  stop  their  play 
and  listen  to  it.  It  is  a  fairy  tale  transformed 
into  music.  In  its  four-voiced  motive,  too, 
there  reigns  such  purity,  it  is  as  though  the 
moist  air  of  spring  was  swaying  the  mobile 
leaves  of  some  tropic  palm.  What  gentle 
breathings  these  are  stealing  into  the  heart 
and  soul  t 

The  coquetry  of  beauty — that  half  uncon- 
scious sporting  ^^  ith  the  power  that  bewitches 
and  fires  by  following  every  concession  witli 
retraction,  was  Chopin's  peculiar  province.  It 
is  marvellous  with  how  seemingly  insignificant 
a  movement — ^but  a  movement  full  of  an  irre- 
sistible charm — he  was  able  to  delineate  this 
sportiveness  of  love.  Every  one  will  recall  to 
mind  that  memorable  passage  in  the  A-JUtt 
Major  Ballad,  where,  after  long  resonance  of 
the  chord  in  A-fiat  Major,  the  right  hand  alone 
begins  a  movement  in  eighths  varied  with 
pauses.  Or  take  the  ornament  in  triplets  with 
which  he  adorns  the  F-Major  Nocturne  (op.  15) 
— as  with  the  wings  of  butterfiies.  Nowhere, 
perhaps,  can  the  value  of  ornamentation  be 
better  learned  than  from  him.  Ornament  in 
art  is  very  much  as  flowers  are  in  nature,  or  as 
finery  in  the  life  of  women.  All  adornment, 
if  it  be  rightly  chosen,  has  this  peculiar  quali- 
ty, that  it  reflects  its  own  beauty  upon  the 
wearer — ^just  as,  in  reality,  it  gets  its  own  life- 
like appearance  only  through  him.  By  its 
very  nature  it  can  beautify  only  what  is  beauti- 
ful. Homely  women  are  rendered  still  home- 
lier by  it,  because  contrast  demands  what  to 
them  is  an  unfavorable  comparison.  Beauty, 
however,  acquires  through  it  something  of 
loveliness  and  dignity  and  elegance.  If  we 
look  at  the  *^Airs " — so  full  of  ornament — of 
Handel  and  other  masters  of  his  time,  it  is  dif- 
flcult  to  conceive  how  such  lack  of  taste  could 
ever  constitute  an  epoch.  An  ornament  on 
every  note — it  is  as  though  we>  saw  a  hand  with 
rings  on  every  flnger.  How  touchingly  sim- 
ple and  severe,  on  the  other  hand,  are  the  three 
Vienna  masters,  especially  Beethoven.  With 
an  Adagio  of  his  one  might  connect  the  figure 
Jean  Paul  uses  somewhere  of  the  sun:  **It 
bathes  naked  in  the  blue."  Mozart,  too,  where 
he  did  not  make  concessions  to  the  prima  don- 
na, conld  dispense  wholly  with  ornament.  Mu- 
sic like  Chopin^s,  however,  on  account  of  its 
prevailing  elegance,  cannot  do  without  it.  But 
he  did  not  buy  it  of  the  jeweller,  but  made  it 
with  his  own  delicate  hand.    A  device  of  his 


is  that  of  surrounding  a  note,  so  to  speak,  with 
diamond  facets,  or  of  bathing  the*  surging 
flood  of  his  passion  with  the  silver  of  moon- 
light. In  the  Nocturnes  there  is  the  shining 
of  melancholy  and  distant  stars.  The  Chopin 
Nocturne  is  dramatized  ornament.  In  the 
much  admired  one  In  F  sharp  (Op.  15),  the 
principal  theme  appears  at  the  outset  so  orna- 
mented that  we  cannot  resist  the  notion  of  the 
fancy  confining  itself  to  the  arabesque  as  a 
means  of  poetic  expression.  Even  the  impas- 
sioned middle  portion,  with  its  passages  in 
fives,  borders  on  what  might  be  termed  the 
tragic  figured  ornament  in  Chopin.  The  origi- 
nal thought  is  here  covered  over  with  a  thick 
veil ;  but  even  the  veil  can  serve  as  ornament. 

The  Polonaises  and  Mazurkas  impress  us  as 
having  been  written  in  the  old  national  cos- 
tume, and  as  though  we  heard  theclashing  of 
swords  and  silver  spurs. 

The  Polonaise  was  not  then  the  pretty  prom- 
enade into  which  it  has  degenerated  since.  It 
was  a  quiet  but  characteristic  dance  in  which 
maj<>8ty  extended  its  hand  to  beauty.  In  that 
rarely  played  but  most  beautiful  of  the  Chopin 
Polonaises — the  one  in  F  sharp  Minor — both 
dance  forms  are  united.  The  Mazurka  forms  a 
part  of  it.  If  ever  it  has  been  granted  to  mu- 
sical art  to  elevate  a  historic  picture  into  a 
movement  of  beauty,  the  feat  has  been  accom- 
plished here. 

An  artistes  fame  requires  it,  and  so  Chopin 
had  to  satisfy  our  final  claims  upon  him  as  a 
pianist,  and  compose  the  indispensable  Con- 
certo. He  has  written  two  of  these  and  ac- 
quitted himself  as  well  as  could  be  expected. 
It  was  not  in  the  nature  of  his  mind  to  express 
itself  in  wide  forms.  He  was  too  weak  for 
that  seven-league-boot  pace  which  a  score  de- 
manded. In  the  same  way  the  Trio  and  'Cello 
Sonata  were  problems  not  meant  for  him  to 
solve.  He  was  greatest  where  he  could  create 
freely  from  within  on tw aids,  without  formal 
restraint.  In  this  way  originated  his  Impromp- 
tus, Rondos,  Fantasias,  Tarantelle  and  incom- 
parable Barcarolle — works,  in  a  peculiar  sense, 
his  own.  His  two  Sonatas  should  be  named 
here,  especially  the  second,  in  B  minor,  the 
first  three  movements  of  which  are  among  the 
best  things  he  has  written.  The  Funeral  March 
•f  the  Bb  Minor  Sonata  owes  its  great  fame  to 
the  wondrous  harmonic  animation  of  two  tri- 
ads that,  in  this  connection,  have  something 
highly  tragic  in  them.  The  middle  movement, 
unfortunately,  falls  completely  from  out  this 
cattery.  After  so  much  of  darkly  hung 
mourning  weeds  one  ought  not  so  soon  to  dis- 
play white  linen. 

Chopin  had  no  ability  as  a  contrapuntist. 
His  freely  creative  genius  prevented  this.  How 
gifted  he  was,  however,  in  a  field  lying  so  re- 
mote from  him  we  see,  sometimes,  in  canon 
passages,  those,  for  example,  of  his  C  sharp 
Minor  Mazurka  (Op.  63).  No  one,  though  he 
were  gray  in   the   learned   art,  could    have 
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written  this  octaye  Canon  more  perfectly.  In 
harmony  Chopin  has  often  gone  beyond  the 
happy  medium  of  what  is  beaotif  ully  conceived. 
What  amateur,  for  example,  can  think  the  mid- 
dle Toices  at  the  conclusion  of  the  Barcarolle 
(measures  8,  9  and  10  from  the  end)— pwv  t 
Such  obscurities,  betraying  a  slight  leaning 
towards  the  strained,  are  not  at  all  rare  with 
him.  Much  is  due,  doubtless,  to  false  readings ; 
but  therv  remains  enough  that  is  strange  to 
cause  a  very  righteous  shaking  of  the  head.  In 
rendering  such  harsh  passages  we  may  tone 
them  down  by  a  judicious  use  of  the  rubato 
and  thus  help  ourselves  over  many  a  dqubtful 
place.  Only,  as  innermost  law  of  the  rubato^ 
it  must  be  remembered  that  all  loss  and  gain 
of  time  must  be  dexterously  concealed .  Every- 
where in  Chopin,  where  the  accelerando^  does 
not  in  time  show  itself  in  the  ritardando  again, 
in  the  listener  the  feeling  arises  of  something 
wrong.  That  slight  ebb  and  flow  of  execu- 
tion independent  of  rhythm,  which  loosens  but 
does  not  destroy  the  mathematical  stiffness  of 
the  whole,  has  always  constituted  the  triumph 
and  danger  of  virtuosos.  If  any  one  wish  to 
to  form  a  notion  of  this  musical  law  of  wave 
movement,  let  him  hear  Joachim  play  Bach. 

We  delight  in  imagining  the  personal  ap- 
pearance of  a  man  with  whom  we  have  occu- 
pied ourselves  from  early  youth  up.  In  Flor- 
ence at  Madame  Rubio's,  a  pupil  of  Chopin's, 
I  saw  a  pottnut  taken  in  his  maturer  years  and 
said  to  be  a  sirikita g^  likeness.  It  differs  mark- 
edly from  the  well-known  pictures  of  him,  but 
to  me,  is  the  most  likely  one  of  all.  Judging 
by  it,  Chopin  was  not  good-looking.  He  had  a 
very  marked  nose  and  plain  eyes.  We  see  that 
these  must  have  been  very  expressive,  from  this 
hasty  sketchv  which  gives  you  the  impression 
that  it  is  a  genuine  picture  from  life.  Brow  and 
hands  are  very  distinguished,  the  pose  pleas- 
antly careless^  the  fine  month— in  aH  his  pict- 
ures the  same— mildly  ekwed  as  thou^  it  hid 
some  sweet  melody.  Dcscriptiona  given  by 
contemporaries,^  IDc*  Liszl  and  Hiller,  of  him 
and  his  playing  agree  thoionghly  with  tkis 
picture.  A  correspondence  is  spoken  of  as 
about  to  appear  shortly.  II  is  not  probable 
when  we  consider  the  extreme  reserve  he  is  said 
to  have  manifestedin  hiftwri tings— We  picfeired 
running  over  half  of  PHris  to  avoid  writing  a 
letter^-that  such  a  wovk  will  eontain  mach  of 
importance,  unless  it  be  letters  to  Madame  Sf^nd 
or  his  family,  with  whom  he  maintained  a  last- 
ing intimacy.  We  can  determine  what  Chopin 
was  without  snch  docamenta«  There  has  scarce- 
ly ever  been  a  more  individual,  chatacterislic 
art  than  his.  In  all  his  works,  to  use  an  ex- 
pression of  Jean  Paul's,  we  delect  the  fiesh 
odor  of  the  soil  in  which  they  germinated  and 
grow.  We  JM  as  well  the  sunbeam  which  falls 
into  his  study  and  wraps  its  warm  light  about 
his  pen,  as/M?  the  wann  mist  that  like  dew  aa- 
cends  from  the  grave  and  oppresses  his  breast. 
We  behold  him  in  the  full  swing  of  happiest 
youth  and  in  the  early  autumn  that  was  so  soon 
to  tear  him  from  us.  Life  wearied  him.  Del- 
icate and  frail,  his  feeble  limbs  ran  themselves 
sore  and  bleeding  against  the  granite  of  earth. 
The  dread  reality  of  existence  filled  him  with 
terror.  His  inner  life  lacked  the  robust  and 
healthful  energy  needed  to  wrest  from  exist- 
ence what  it  never  willingly  yields. 


How  long  will  the  Chopin  music  last  ?  It 
seems,  along  with  what  is  older  in  music,  to 
constitute  »  special  class  of  its  own.  It  ro- 
sembles  the  women  of  the  south,  whose  beauty 
soon  fades.  Where  now  is  the  Mozart  sonata  ? 
Aro  not  the  first  shadows  of  evening  even  now 
beginning  to  creep  about  those  of  Weber — and 
he  yet  so  near  to  us?  Only  where  musical  art 
has  produced  the  best,  as  with  the  old  Italians, 
with  Bachy  in  the  symphonies  and  quartets  of 
Beethoven,  does  the  march  of  centuries  leave 
no  trace  behind.  Can  Chopin  be  placed  by  the 
side  of  such  ?  Certainly  not.  But  his  music 
is  BO  forcible  an  expression  of  a  thoroughly 
original  nature,  it  has  extended  so  endnriogly 
the  domain  of  feeling  and  expression  of  the 
most  widely  spread  of  all  instruments,  that  no 
just  estimate  can  be  formed  as  to  the  limit  of 
its  vitality.  I  regard  the  Etudes  especially  as  an 
element  of  piano  literature  that  can  hardly  be- 
come obsolete.  After  the  lapse  of  a  century 
these  studies,  if  not  with  the  same  right  as  the 
Well-Tempered  Clavichord,  of  equal  necessity, 
will  be  found  on  all  pianos. 
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Hniieal  Form. 

The  following  notes  are  extracts  from  Mr. 
M*Naught*s  seven  lectures  on  Musical  Form  de- 
livered at  the  Suovmer  term  of  the  Tonic  Sol- 
fa  College,  (London): — 

^  The  expression  Musical  Form  covers  a  mul- 
titude of  facts  in  the  composition  of  music.  It 
deals  with  the  minutest  details  of  a  little  tune 
and  with  the  welding  together  of  all  the  por- 
tions of  an  elaborate  piece  of  music.  Just  as 
in  arehitecture  there  may  be  exquisite  form  in 
details,  but  no  unity  in  the  whole  design,  so  in 
a  piece  of  mubic,  the  themes,  the  rhythm,  the 
ingenuity  of  idea  may  strike  us,  but  never  are 
wo  so  deeply  impressed  as  when  as  well  as  va- 
riety we  find  a  noble  unity.  The  perception 
of  musical  form  is  a  constant  demand  on  the 
memory  of  details  and  sections,  for  all  musical 
form  is  made  up  of  imitation  and  repetition.  In 

^  everyday  life  our  minds  are  constantly  observ- 
ing, comparing,  and  storing;  consequently, 
musical  form,  with  its  ceaseless  reference  to 

j  th0  ft^regone,  is  bom  of  the  habits  and  neces- 
sities of  our  minds.  An  examination  of  popu- 
lar tunes  will  enable  the  most  cursory  observer 
to  perceive  how  much  of  this  musical  form, 
this  imitation  and  repetition,  there  is  in  music 
which  obtains  favor  with  the  commonest  musi- 
cal instincts.  The  broad  elements  of  all  music 
are  tiine,  time,  and  accent  or  emphasis.  Any 
of  these  elements  in  a  piece  of  music  affords 
scope  for  imitation  and  repetition.  Take  a 
common  metre  psalm  tune  or  the  similar  ballad 
metre  in  which  so  many  of  our  nursery  rhymes 
and  narrative  poems  are  written.  See  how  the 
third  and  fourth  lines  exactly  reproduce  the 
first  and  second.  Here  la  mnsiea)  (rhythmic) 
form  in  this  repetition,  in  thia  reference  to 
what  has  already  been  announced;  what  is 
called  balance  (repetition)  of  rhythm,  in  its 
simplest  and  most  easily  apprehende<l  shape. 
Our  demand  for  form  would  be  satisfactorily 
met  by  this  rhythmic  imitation  alone,  without 
any  imitation  or  repetition  of  the  intervals  of 
the  tune.  But  most  tunes  show  tune,  or  tonal 
form,  as  well  as  rhythmic.  Many  of  our  street 
tunes,  so  readily  caught  up  by  even  the  rough- 
est of  the  lower  classes,  owe  their  wide»  if  short- 
lived, popularity  to  a  happy  construction  of 
form,  fully  recognizant  of  the  lively  satisf ac- 
tion the  mind  experiences  at  rhythmic  and 
tonal  repetition.  The  striking  success  of  many 
of  these  songs  often  induces  one  to  wish  thu 
writers  gifted  with  such  unerring  skill  in  hit- 
ting the  likes  and  capacities  of  the  common 
people,  would  turn  to  and  write  tunes  for  our 
school  children.    Too  much  of  our  school  mu- 


sic is  cold  and  depressingly  destitute  o(  real 
interest.  Why  should  it  not  be  worth  while 
for  the  best  composers  to  strive  to  supply  scores 
of  thousands  of  willing  little  throats  with  live- 
ly and  pretty  tunes  ?  .  .  .  These  little  fa- 
miliar tunes,  little  musical  forma,  cootain  imi- 
tations and  relations  we  all  easily  perceive  and 
enjoy  without  the  slightest  conscious  thought, 
effort,  or  calculation.  We  are  as  satisfied  with 
these  examples  of  form  without  meehanically 
analyzing  them,  as  we  are  that  two  and  two 
are  four.  But  to  perceive  the  complex  rela- 
tions of  more  elaborate  musical  form,  is,  as  it 
were,  to  calculate  a  far  more  ^iflScult  arithmet- 
ical pnibleni.  So,  he  who  would  worship  at 
the  shrine  of  musical  form,  must  be  blessed 
with  at  least- a  good  musical  memory ^^ne  re- 
tentive enough  to  be  conscious  of  reminders. 
Tunes,  whose  compact  form  the  most  unculti- 
vated ear  will  not  allow  to  be  disturbed,  are  as 
it  were  pointed  conversations,  easily  followed 
and  understood ;  but  a  large  form  is  a  noble 
poem,  a  great  oration,  a  splendid  monument, 
the  beautiful  details  of  which  may  absorb  the 
whole  attention  of  some  observers,  but  the  uni- 
ty of  which  can  be  present  only  to  the  trained 
and  experienced  mind 

Musical  form  should  be  studied  historically. 
It  is  then  found  that  the  eariiest  forms  are  dts- 
tingniished  by  one  broad  characteristic  from 
the  later  forms.  The  former  are  made  up  of 
various  ways  of  adding  melody  to  metcdy,  the 
resultant  harmony  being  tolerated  so  long  as  it 
is  not  absolutely  bad ;  the  latter,  while  not  ig- 
noring melody,  make  harmony  and  the  relation 
of  keys  an  all-important  study.  One  of  the 
earliest  attempts  t«  give  continuity  and  form 
to  music  was  the  midition  of  raelodiesv  or  ac- 
companiments called  counterpoint,  to  the  pUin 
song  or  slow  nnelodies  of  the  church  service*. 
This  accomplishment  was  so  extensively  culti- 
vated that  elaborate  and,  to  us  in  these  times,, 
arbitrary  rules  for  its  use  were  contrived.  .  .  • 
Counterpoint,  being  full  of  little  imitations,  soon 
led  to  the  composition  of  music  in  which  the 
chief  feature  was  the  tonal  and  rhythmic  imi- 
tation of  little  tunes  or  themes;  and  then  in  its 
turn  imitation  led  to  that  ordered  imitation 
called  canon.  In  canon  a  melody  is  caught  up 
by  a  second  part  before  its  completion  by  the 
first.  The  undoubted  pleasure  which  any  mu- 
sical mind  has  in  listening  to  this  device— one 
in  some  shape  or  other  recognized  by  all  musi- 
cal forma,  great  or  small — gave  a  great  impetus 
to  the  invention  of  various  kinds  of  canon,  and 
pedants  were  induced  to  concentrate  splendid 
ingenuity  in  the  construction  of  canons  of  such 
absurd  complexity  that  no  one  could  possibly 
derive  any  pleasure  from  listening  to  them. 
Such  canons,  viewed  simply  as  exercises,  are 
doubtless  of  value  to  the  student,  but  viewed 
as  music  they  are  dead  and  valueless.  After 
canon  came  that  highly  organized  imitation 
called  fugue.  Here  we  have  the  most  persist- 
ent and  systematic  repetition.  The  memory  is 
now  called  upon  to  retain  and  compare  more, 
and  the  mind  finds  full  occupation.  .  .  . 
Fugue  is  the  apotheosis  of  counterpoint,  imita- 
tion, and  canon.  It  absorbs  all  of  these  and 
is  the  highest  and  gp^eatest  form — way  of  order- 
ing and  repeating  ideas — ^the  so-called  old  or 
contrapuntal  school  developed.  Like  its  pred- 
ecessors, fugue  for  the  most  partis  a  piling  up 
of  melodies,  harmony  being  a  secondary  con- 
sideration. Just  as  a  student  of  modern  har- 
mony very  properly  in  his  exercises  sirivea  to 
secure  good  chords  and  progressions,  and,  with- 
out seeking  to  make  his  parts  real  tanes^  is  sat- 
isfied to  write  nothing  offensively  unmelqdious, 
so  with  a  fugue-writer  the  plan  is  reversed  and 
the  imitation  of  subjects  and  f  ragmen ta  is  the 
first  aim,  and  any  harmony  is  admitted  provid- 
ed it  is  not  absolutely  incorrect.  So  when  you 
hear  a  fugue  you  must  follow  it  with  your  me- 
lodious  ears — you  must  trace  beautiful  curves 
and  lines,  not  patches  of  color.  As  when  We 
cast  stone  after  stone  in  smooth  water,  One 
wave  of  vibration  passes  over  another  and  eadi 
pursues  a  perfectly  independent  course,  so  ig  jt 
with  a  fine  fugue,  its  melodies  pass  over  {^d 
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ander  and  thitrafth  one  another  without  dis- 
turbance  or  opposition 

If  ft  title  always  identified  a  certain  musical 
form,  even  only  as  generally  as  the  terms  canon 
and  fugne  do,  the  number  of  specific  musical 
forms  woald  certainly  be  legion.  Bat  It  is  al- 
together otherwise,  for  pieces  are  named  rath- 
er to  give  some  notion  of  the  Toice,  instninient, 
or  combination  of  either  or  both  for  which  the 
music  is  written,  or  of  the  style,  the  rate  of 
movement,  or  the  acquaintance  of  a  composer 
with  a  few  words  of  several  foreign  languages. 

Nearly  all  the  dance  forms,  marches,  andi  the 
greater  number  of  instrumental  movements  dif- 
fer more  or  lees  only  in  the  small  details  of 
their  construction.  But  broadly  they  are  dis- 
tinguished by  one  common  characteristic,  viz., 
the  repetition  of  whole  sections.  There  is  a 
tune  or  subject  in  a  given  key,  then  another 
subject  sometimes  absurdly  called  a  trio  (not- 
withstanding the  number  of  partsX  then  the  first 
subject  occurs  again  in  the  key  in  which  it  first 
appeared.  This  plan  is  called  the  rondo  form. 
As  we  have  seen,  it  is  very  much  used  even  in 
its  primary  form,  but  sometimes  it  has  a  more 
extended  plan,  by  the  introduction  of  other 
secondary  subjects  in  other  keys,  but  it  is  dis 
tinguished  always  by  the  recurrence  of  the  first 
subject  or  theme  in  the  principal  key  of  the 
piece.  It  is  easy  to  see  that,  as  in  other  forms, 
the  chief  feature  is  the  repetition  of  details, 
in  the  rondo  form  it  is  the  repetition  of  com- 
plete sections. 

The  grandest  modem  musical  form  is  an  ad- 
vance on  the  rondo  and  one  in  which,  as  in 
fugue,  the  greatest  musical  geniuses  have  de- 
liTered  many  of  their  finest  thonghts.  This  is 
called  the  sonatA  form.  But  its  nse  is  notcon^ 
fined  to  sonatas,  that  is  pieces  in  sereral  move- 
ments for  one  or  two  ins'ruments,  but  is  freely 
applied  to  the  symphony,  quartet,  etc.,  etc. 
if  or  does  the  word  mean  a  complete  sonata,  but 
the  manner  in  which  musical  ideas  are  usually 
worked  in  the  first  movement.  So  usual  is  it 
for  this  plan  to  be  adopted  for  the  initial  move- 
ment of  a  symphony,  quartet,  or  overture,  that 
it  is  often  called  a  first  movement,  even  though 
it  is  used  for  the  last  movement 

The  speciality  of  the  sonata  form  is  the  res- 
ervation of  a  place  for  th«5  working,  or  treat- 
ment, or  development  of  the  foregoing  subjects, 
or  f n^nnents  thereof,  and  the  recurrence  of  the 
important  second  subject,  first  announced  in  a 
related  key  only,  in  the  principal  key  of  the 
movement.  Except  by  close  acquaintance 
with  several  examples  of  this  form — this^  way 
of  representing  ideas,— and  by  frequently  lieten* 
ing  to  examples,  its  eminently  satisfactoiy 
nature  can  never  be  understood  and  appreci- 
ated. 

So  we  see  that  repetition  and  imitation  are 
elements  of  the  earliest  and  latest  forms,  prom 
a  canon  to  a  Wagnerian  opera,  from  a  psalm 
tttne  ^o  an  oratorio,  you  find  this  continued 
repetition  of  ideas 

Let  a  piece  of  music  contain  no  second  allu- 
sion to  rhythm,  subject^  length  of  phrase,  fig- 
nre  of  melody,  or  to  any  musical  detail  to  be 
found  elsewhere  in  its  course,  and  it  must  be 
described  as  of  no  form,  and  it  must  appeal  to 
our  senses-on  the  higher  ground  of  its  appro- 
priateness in  assisting  some  poetical  or  dra- 
matic expression,  or  situation,  or  through  its 
strong  contrasts,  its  novel  and  surprising  har- 
mony or  rh3^hm,  masterly  orchestration  or 
deep  coloring. 

For  Dwf  iliVs  Joamal  of  ICosie. 

Conoerning  Certain  Defects  and  Inaoenr»- 

eies  in  Sngliih  Hoiical 

Tennlndlogy. 

BT  W.  8.  B.  MATHEWS. 

A  formal  treatlM  on  this  topic  would  take  too 
much  time,  and  be  too  tedious  to  the  reader.  I  con- 
tent myself,  therefore,  by  calling  attention  to  a  few 
of  the  inaccuracies  perpetrated  dally  by  a  majority 
of  mnsic  teachers  who  convey  Instruction  through 
the  medium  of  the  English  language.    Perhaps  the 


champion  inaeeoracy,  (which  is  not  slang,  although 
It  looks  like  it)  is  that  from  the  opening  paragraph 
of  the  most  popular  musical  tezt>book  ever  com- 
posed; it  is: 

'*  Notes  are  the  written  and  printed  sts^s  of  tones 
or  sounds.**  (So  far,  good.  But  see  what  follows  I) 
*'  Of  these  only  seTon  are  need,  and  the  first  seven 
letters  of  the  alphabet  are  appUed  to  them,  vix. :  A, 
B.C,D.E.P.G." 

This  ease  is  so  very  glaring  that  I  suppose  H  i^ 
entirely  unnecessary  to  point  out  the  Improper  eon- 
vertion  of  the  term  **  note/'  in  which  the  point  of 
the  fallacy  lies. 

A  common  source  of  error  arises  from  not  dis- 
criminating between  the  phenomenon  to  be  defined, 
and  the  sign  of  It.    This  error  lies  at  the  base  of 
the  obscurity  of  current  teaching  In  regard  to  In- 
tervals.   An  the  text  books  by  musicians  belong- 
Insr  to  the  learned  class,  (under  which  term  I  In- 
clude those  regularly  educated  to  music  in  the  gen- 
eral sense)  agree  in  defining  intervals  by  the  man- 
ner of  their  representation.    For  example,  Hr.  Gt>r- 
nell  in  his  *' Primer  of  Modem  Tonality^    says, 
''  Ev«ry  progression  from  one  tone  to  another,  In- 
volving a  rthantft  o/  name  and  of  ttaff  dtgrm,  forms 
what  Is  called  an  Interval."    Here  what  Is  meant  Is 
that  ^  every  progression  from  one  tone  to  another 
of  different  pitch  "  forms  an  Interval.      In  o%her 
words,  Interval  I.*  "  difference  of  pitch."    Saroni  in 
the  Introduction  to  his  translation  of  the  first  vol- 
ume of  Marx*s  **Moncal  Oomposition  "  defines  inter- 
val as  '^change  of  pitch.**   Dr.  Lowell  Ma^on  promul- 
gated many  years  as^  the  definition  '*  difference  ot 
pitch."    Mr.  H.  R.  Palmer  in  his  "Theory  of  Mu- 
sic "  (which  is  an  enlargement  and  new  version  of 
Dr.  Crotch's  "  Catechism  ")  gives  the  correct  doc- 
trine in  Ms  No.  185.   But  in  the  very  next  number, 
in  answer  to  the  qnestlon  **  What  is  a  Prime?",  he 
says :  "  Prime  le  the  name  given  to  hoc  tona  (sic) 
which  Involve  but  one  degree  in  the  representation,** 
showing  that  in  his  mind  the  denomination  of  an 
interval  is  determined  by  its  representation,  and 
not  vioe  versft,  as  the  truth  would  he.    And  in  some 
other  text-book  on  which  I  eannot  at  this  moment 
lay  my  hand,  I  have  this  very  day  read  a  state- 
ment that  interval  is  the  difference  in  pitch  between 
tones,  depending  en  the  nutnner  •/  thiit  repreeenialMn. 
Mr.  Bowman  In  his  Manual  of  Weltsmann's  theory 
•ays  that  "  the  designation  of  an  interval  is  deter- 
mined by  the  number  of  staff-degrees  embraced." 
This  is  almost  the  same  thing  as  saying  that  **  the 
names  of  animals  are  determined  by  the  letters  used 
to  write  them  '* — which  is  true  In  one  sense.    This 
fallacy  is  universal  ia  text-books  on  Harmony.  The 
truth  is  that  Intervals  are  named  according  to  the 
number  of  dej^reos  of  the  scale  they  comprise.    In 
this  manner  all  the  diatonic  intervals  may  be  read- 
ily recognized  by  the  ear  when  heard  disconnect^ 
edly.    There  remain  certain  sounds  which  on  tem- 
pered instruments  are  ambiguous.      For  Instance, 
the  augmented  fourth  and  diminished  fifth.     The 
absurdity  of  determining  these  by  the  mode  of  their 
representation  is  jnst  as  great  as  it  would  be  in  the 
similar  cases  of  words  spelled  differently  but  pro- 
nounced alike.    For  instance.  If  in  a  sentence  we 
hear  a  word  pronounced  (according  to  Websters* 
signs)  Al.  I  can  tell  by  the  connection  in  which  It 
stands,  whether  the  victim  took  It  in  a  tumbler  or 
in  bed.    From  Its  use  I  know  whether  to  write  it 
*'  ale  "  or  "  all."    This  is  precisely  a  similar  case. 
The  word  Itself  when  spoken  tells  nothing.     Its 
use  does ;  and  this  determines  our  method  of  writ- 
ing It. 

Some  of  the  elementary  statements  we  are  called 
on  to  believe  are  directly  false.  For  instance  Cor- 
nell in  his  first  chapter  ('*  Primer,  etc.,"  as  above) 
defines  a  tone  to  be  a  sound,  and  then  says  that  out 
of  an  almost  infinite    number  of   possible  toifes 
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tmelpe  have  been  adopted  as  an  ample  material  for 
the  purposes  of  musical  art,"  and  that  *'  ikete  (itdwe 
CaitsB  are  repeated  over  and  ever  again  In  a  higher 
and  lower  pitch.*  The  Ikllacy  here  lies  in  maldng 
"equivalent"  the  same  as  ** identical"  The  prin- 
ciple which  aaderlles  the  whole  of  iavertion  In  har- 
mony is  the  **  harmonic  equivalence  ef  octaves." 
This  equivalence  needs  to  he  pointed  oat  as  soon  as 
octaves  are  referred  to.  Strictly  speaking,  not  one 
can  be  repeated  but  at  the  same  pitch*  pitch  lieing 
the  one  distingnishing  property  of  musical  sound. 
Then,  too.  In  regard  to  the  notation  great  inexact- 
ness prevails  (if  I  may  combine  positives  and  nega- 
tives in  so  Irish  a  way).  Take,  for  insUnce,  the 
iie.  The'books  commonly  define  It  as  **  a  curved 
line  drawn  over  or  under  two  notes  on  the  same'de- 
grae  of  the  staff."    Hence  this  is  a  tie : 


Tfet 


While  this  is  not : 


I  would  propose  the  following  as  a  water  proof 
definition :  Tie,  a  curved  line  connecting  two  notes 
of  the  same  pitch,  to  show  that  the  second  is  a  con- 
ttnuation  of  the  first  On  suggesting  this  to  one  of 
those  faithful  ones  in  music  who  "  confine  them- 
selves to  the  Dative-case,"  he  objected  that  notes 
liad  no  pitch.  I  admit  that  strictly  they  have  not. 
But  I  see  no  impropriety  in  the  following  conveni- 
ent brevities : 

Not<«  of  different  pitch. 


rrrr^ 


Notes  of  the  same  pitch. 

This  brings  me  to  speak  a  word  about  notes  them« 
selves.  What  ie  a  note  ?  This  conundrum  is  so 
far  a  poser  that  several  elementary  theorists  dodg^ 
it.  For  Instance,  Palmer  introduces  notes  by  the 
question:  **  How  are  tones  represented  as  regards 
length  or  duration  ?  " — ,  which  is  so  put  as  to  lead  to 
the  Introduction  of  notes  without  a  definition.  Dr. 
Mason  in  his  "Music  Teacher^  effects  the  came 
flank-movement  Indeed  in  spite  of  the  fineness 
with  which  Dr.  Mason  and  his  successors  have 
drawn  it  on  this  topic,  I  am  compelled  to  regard 
them  in  error.  For  they^  as  well  as  Mason  and 
Hoadley,  regard  "  whole,"  "  half,"  "  quarter,"  etc., 
as  the  names  of  tone-lengths,  which  most  certainly 
they  are  not.  Dr.  Mason's  language  was  (In  a 
chapter  on  Rhythmics):  "  Tntee  In  this  department 
are  named  by  terms  indicative  of  their  relation  in 
length  or  duration,  as  Wnoax,  Halv,  QuAarsa,  eta" 
Mason  and  Hoadley  follow  this  doctrine.  Never- 
theless it  needs  so  little  study  to  see  Its  fallacy  that 
I  am  surprised  to  find  so  acute  an  Intellect  as  that 
of  the  old  Doctor  led  away  In  this  direction.  For 
we  have  only  to  consider  two  points  to  see  where 
the  error  lies.  In  the  first  place  I  point  out  the  well- 
known  fact  that  relative  length  of  tones  Is  computed 
by  the  rhythmic  pulsations  or  heats,  and  m  no  oth- 
er way ;  and  that  therefore  a  "  whole  "  would  be  a 
whole  beat,  and  so  on ;  and  that,  secondly,  it  is  pure* 
ly  a  matter  of  fancy  with  the  composer  whether  he 
shall  represent  a  given  passage  In  any  one  of  two 
or  three  different  ways:  e.^., 

J=«)t  JJ\JJ\JJ\JJ\-\ 
J-«>|  J  JIJ  JIJ  JIJ  JUI 
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In  this  eaae,  the  tone-lengths  that  were  helves  in 
the  first  instance  become  quarters  in  the  second, 
white  by  the  snppoeitlon  their  relit!  ^  and  absolate 
length  remain  precisely  the  same ;  which  is  absurd. 
Therefore  it  follows  that  the  terms  "whole."  "half," 
eta,  d<»  not  appertain  to  fetaUve  tone-lengths,  but 
only  to  the  notes  or  signs  by  means  of  which 
relatire  tone-lengths  are  represented. 

8ome  years  ago  Mr.  J.  Wm.  Suffem  proposed  this 
definition  of  notes,  which  seems  to  me  sound: 
**  Note,  a  character  signifying  a  musical  utterance.** 
The  relative  durations  of  musical  utterances  are 
signified  by  the  forms  of  the  notes ;  the  pitch  of 
them  by  their  place  on  the  staff;  the  power  of  them 
by  their  place  in  the  measure,  and  by  means  oi  dy- 
namic signs  such  as/,  p,  «/*,  etc 

Then,  too,  consider  the  staff.  Dr.  Geo.  F.  Root 
says  (very  properly)  that  it  has  eleven  degrees.  All 
the  text-books,  except  his  own,  say  nine  degrees. 
Pdlmer  dodges  this  issue  by  saying  that  the  staff 
consists  of  five  lines  and  the  spaces  thereunto  be- 
longing. But  in  bis  example  he  gives  the  staff  in 
this  form : 


-IT  9  — 

7H 


-6U1 
-4bh  line- 
line- 


-2udUne- 
-IslUae- 


TIEI 
Srdepeee 
"ted  spftoc 
litraeoe 


-,^ 
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Whereas  the  following  is  the  truth  on  this  sub- 
ject, as  anybody  may  know  who  depends  on  his 
own  reason : 


lino- 
Une- 
Une- 
-ftidUne 
-UtUne- 


B|t»oe  sbore. 


'9S 

'am 

Sod 


lE^Moe  below. 


■•^ 


i^t 


8 


.10^ 


That  is  to  say,  the  staff  affords  these  eleven  plac- 
es for  representing  pitch,  htfo^  any  odcUticnB  ar§ 
made,  Q,  £,  D.  If  fourteen  books  unite  in  telling 
me  that  twice  three  is  five,  I  can  only  regret  that 
fourteen  authors  should  have  been  so  stupid.  No 
amount  of  assertion  can  establish  a  lie.  Improve- 
ment of  the  received  phraseology  in  such  a  case  as 
this  ought  not  to  be  a  matter  of  difficulty. 

There  are  cases,  however,  in  which  I  am  not  so 
clear  about  the  value  of  simplifications.  For  In- 
stance, Bowman  in  his  Weitxmann's  Theory  dispen- 
ses with  the  term  "  perfect "  in  classing  Intervals, 
calling -the  perfect  fifth  a  major  fifth  and  the  perfect 
fourth  a  minor  fouKh.  In  this  he  agrees  (I  believe) 
with  O.  Wel>er,  who  long  ago  propoeed  the  same 
change.  Nevertheless  I  do  not  think  the  change  a 
good  one,  for  these  reasons :  In  the  first  place  I 
have  not  found  difficulty  in  teaching  the  received 
terms,  aU*::ough  this  difficulty  is  made  a  principal 
reason  for  the  change.  In  the  second  place  let  it 
be  observed  that  there  is  a*  reason  for  retaining  the 
term  perfect.  The  perfect  unison,  octave,  fifth,  and 
fourth,are  respectively  the  only  consonances  of  those 
denominatiiins.  All  other  primes,  octaves,  fifths 
and  fourths  are  dissonant.  With  the  other  inter- 
vals the  case  Is  different ;  both  major  and  minor 
thirds  and  sixths  are  consonant,  and  the  seconds 
and  sevenths  are  dissonant.  Hence  I  prefer  the 
retention  of  the  term  perfect.  As  far  as  conveni- 
ence goes,  I  think,  in  the  long  run  the  use  of  the 
term  "  perfect "  presents  advantages.  For  instance, 
in  teaching  the  compass  of  intervals  I  am  accus- 
tomed to  set  up  those  between  the  tonic  and  vari- 
ous 9ther  degrees  of  the  major  scale  as  patterns,  all 
being  either  major  or  perfect  When  the  perfect 
fifth  is  called  major,  and  the  perfect  fourth  minor, 
this  eymraetry  is  destroyed,  and  the  compass  of 
the  intervals  must  be  determined  in  some  other 
way. 

Mr.  Cornell  introduces  a  new  term  which  seems 
to  me  fortunate.  It  is  "  symphone  "  us  equivalent 
to    the    German     '*  Zusammenklang.** — "  together- 


sound."  So  a  triad  is  a  "  sjrmphone  of  three  tones." 
Affcer  all,  plausible  as  this  term  is,  it  is  very  little 
gain ;  fbr  all  symphones  of  three  or  more  tones  are 
"  chords,*^  and  those  of  two  tones  are  either  "  eon- 
sonaneea  "  or  "  dissonances.''  It  may,  perhaps,  af- 
ford an  advantage  In  defining  consonance  and  dis- 
sonance ;  the  fbrmer  being  "  a  symphose  which  Is 
self-sufficient,  the  litter  one  that  is  essentially  Irwn- 
nUny,"  etc  But  why  not  this:  Ck^ttsonalce,  the 
harmonious  relation  of  tones ;  Dissonance,  the  in- 
harmottioos  rehition  of  tones.  Leaving  the  natiire 
of  these  relations  to  be  afterwards  defined*  In 
treating  the  triad  Mr.  Cornell  falls  into  the  ^Aror 
of  defining  a  phenomenon  by  its  representation, 
saying:  "  The  triad  is  a  symphone  of  three  tones, 
«e  notaied  thai  the  uppermoet  torn  ie  m  Jlfth  •/  tome 
kimd,"  etc  Is  Mr.  Cornell  so  unfortunate  as  to  be 
unable  to  determine  triads  by  his  ear?  Does  he 
regard  that  condition  of  privation  as  a  normal  one 
in  a  musical  ear  ? 

Triads  are  simply  chords  of  three  unequivalent 
tone^  The  triad  is  composed  of  any  tone  with  ila 
third  and  fifth. 

Mr.  Bowman  says:  "  The  eeieni^  (sic)  union  of 
two  or  more  sounds  is  termed  harmony.  One  such 
combination  Is  called  a  chord."  I  do  not  think  I 
understand  the  first  of  these  two  sentences.  I  trust 
it  conveys  a  truth  when  properly  understood. 
Palmer  defines  chord  to  be  "  a  combination  of  two 
or  more  tones,  performed  simultaneously,  so  ammffed 
at  to  produce  an  agreeable  ejfeeC  The  italics  are 
mine,  and  point  out  an  impertinent  part  of  the  defi- 
nition. According  to  that  definition  a  biting  disso- 
nance is  not  a  chord  until  It  has  been  resolved.  In 
like  manner  a  noun  is  not  a  noun  until  it  is  put  in- 
to syntactical  relation ;  and  a  man  is  not  a  man  un- 
til he  Is  married. 

One  of  the  most  unsatisfactory  bits  of  theory  that 
has  come  under  my  observation  lately  is  Mr.  Bow- 
man's informaUon  on  the  subject  of  measure.  He 
says :  "  In  order  to  render  musical  compositions  in- 
telligible, as  well  as  to  fisdlitate  their  reading  and 
performance,  it  has  been  found  necessary  to  ^vide 
them  into  short  sections  of  equal  duration  called 
measures."  This  statement  represents  measure  as 
an  afterthought,  whereas  measure  Is  fundamental  to 
the  very  existence  of  music  The  first  music  ever 
composed  or  improvised  consisted  of  little  else  but 
rhythm.  Dance  forms  are  the  oldest  folks-songs. 
The  eccleciastical  production  of  music  without 
measure  resulted,  I  have  no  doubts  firom  the  well- 
known  disposition  of  congregations  to  drag.  80 
the  expedient  was  hit  upon  of  holding  each  note  as 
long  as  an  average  breath.  Hence  ecclesiastical 
music  lacks  rhjrthm.  To  speak  of  measure  in  such 
a  way  as  is  done  there,  is  like  saying  that  it  has 
been  found  expedient  to  divide  the  year  into  months, 
weeks,  and  daya,  not  observing  tliat  day  and  night 
are,  for  our  world  and  latitude,  fundamental  di- 
visions of  time.    The  division  of  days  into  hours 

wu  merely  a  matter  of  expediency.  But  music  has 
rhythm  and  measure  so  soon  as  it  becomes  music 
Measure  is  the  beginning  of  rhythm  ;  and  rhythm 
is  the  beginning  of  music  Still,  when  I  am  asked 
*'  What  is  measure  T  **  I  am  free  to  confess  I  cannot 
answer.  One  thing  I  am  confident  of,  and  that  is 
that  a  measure  is  n<»t  **  a  portion  of  time."  'I  think 
a  measure  is  a  group  of  pulsations.  Measure  in  mu- 
sic 18  the  analogue  of  foot  in  poetry.  Now  nobody 
thinks  a  proaodic  foot  is  '*  a  portion  of  time."  If 
measure  were  a  portion  of  time,  then  would  the  two 
following  pieces  be  In  different  measure,  it  seems 
to  me: 
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But  enough  for  the  present ! 


MqiIobI     PiuAMom 

Toihe  Editor  0/ the Lomdon  " Mueical  World." 

Sib, — ^All  is  vanitv,  says  the  preacher.  80  it  is, 
and  the  assertion  holds  equally  good  If  we  assign  to 
the  word :  Vanity,  a  meaning  dlfVerent  to  that  orig- 
inally intended,  and  use  it  to  imply  a  Quality  sup- 
posed to  be  an  especial  characteristic  of  the  peacocx. 
Even  if  not  prepared  to  admit  tliat  the  awwertion  is 
unexceptionally  true,  with  the  word  taken  in  the 
above  sense,  we  must  conscientiously  do  so  in  the 
msjority  of  sublunary  matters.  Men's  actions  have 
mostly  a  spice  of  vanity  in  them,  as  surely  as  a  dis- 
agreeable number  of  the  articles  In  a  German  Con- 
d^lefvt  proclaim  the  presence  of  vanilla.  Ysnity, 
like  Proteus,  assmnes  all  kinds  of  forms.  It  is  yan- 
ity  which  causes  a  New  Zealander  to  nndergo  with 
cheerful  resignation  the  soarlfyinsr  process  of  tattoo- 
ing; it  is  vanity  which  induces  weak-minded  beings 
among  ourselves  to  rival  the  endurance  of  their  tat- 
tooed brother,  by  submitting  to  the  torture  of  pinch- 
ing up  their  feet  so  that  the  latter  may  aopear  a 
trifle  less  than  they  really  are,  and  undergoing  ag- 
ony almost  equal  to  that  occasioned  by  the  famous 
boot  so  celebrated  In  connection  with  the  visit  to 
Edinburtrh  of  that  amiable  and  enlightened  prince, 
James,  Duke  of  York,  afterwards  King  of  England ; 
vanity  induces  an  African  potentate  to  dispose  of 
his  blood  relations  for  a  few  glass  beads :  vanity 
has  pulled  and  tugged  away  at  the  sUylaoe  with 
which  many  a  fair  but  foolish  girl  has  committed 
suicide  as  certainly,  and  less  agreeably,  because  not 
so  speedily,  as  if  site  had  tied  it  round  her  neck  and 
then  suspended  lierself  from  some  convenient  nail 
or  bedpoeL 

One  form  assumed  by  vanity  Is  a  love  of  Mlec 
This  has  been  unjustly  designated  a  peculiarly  Eng- 
lish phase  of  the  disease ;  but  it  is  equally  rampant 
with  other  nations.  This  hankering  for  "  a  handle 
to  one's  name,"  far,  indeed,  from  being  exclusively 
English,  as  some  foreign  critics  have  asserted,  may 
be  found  fiourishing  vigorously  beyond  seas,  and 
nowhere  more  so  than  among  our  American  cousins, 
where,  unless  travellei^  teli  unronsclonable  false- 
hoods, as  well  as  see  strange  things,  it  is  not  im- 
possible that  the  gentleman  who  hands  his  thirsty 
customer  a  gin-sTing,  a  mint-julep,  or  a  sherry- 
cobbler,  may  be  dubbed  a  major,  a  oolonel,  or  even 
a  general. 

This  train  of  thought  has  been  suggested  by  the 
perusal  of  some  remarks  in  an  American  contempo- 
rary on  the  subject  of  the  title  of  '^Professor,"  which 
always  has  been  and  still  is  used  pretty  f^ly  by 
musio-teachers  Chroughout  the  States,  and  which, 
according  to  the  testimony  of  the  Annsy^wmia 
School  Journal,  is  equally  popular  among  the  teach- 
ers in  the  public  schools.  The  writer  in  the  journal 
mentioned  thinks,  and,  in  so  thinking,  cannot  be 
accused  of  gross  misrepresentation,  that  teaching  Is 
not  vet  a  learned  profession,  since  nine-tenths  of  all 
teachers  do  not  intend  to  make  teaching  a  life-work, 
and  that  to  give  the  title  of  Professor  to  persons  of 
this  class  is  to  "  belittle"  those  who  have  really  a 
right  to  it.  We  are  informed  that  the  writer  has 
visited  teachers'  institutes  where  he  has  been  often 
amused,  but  still  oftener  disgusted,  at  the  manner 
In  which  young  college  graduates,  who  had  scarce- 
ly peeped  into  a  schoolroom,  were  addressed  as 
**  Professors."  These  sucking  exponents  of  edoea- 
tioD,  we  are  told,  drank  in  the  dIstinoUon  as  a  sponge 
would  drink  in  water.  Like  the  sponge,  too,  they 
expanded  under  the  operation.  On  the  other  hand, 
our  American  colleague  is  perfsctly  shocked  at  ob- 
serving the  servility  with  which  older  teachers  be- 
stow the  tlUe  on  such  young  calves,  because  the 
latter  can  show  a  college  diploma,  which,  peTcbanoe, 
they  "  scarcely  deserve." 

Commenting  on  the  above,  a  writer  in  Brainarfe 
Mnnoal  World  says  he  has  always  been  of  opinion 
that  there  is  no  more  honorable  title  to  be  worn  by 
men  than  that  of  "  Teacher."  His  view  of  the  case 
is  that,  if  the  name  of  "  Music-Teacher "  is  not  as 
honorable  as  Professor,  it  is  simply  the  fault  of  the 
teacher.  He  is  convinced  that  the  public  will 
scarcely  be  ready  to  respect  the  title  of  Music- 
Teacher,  when  *rau&ic-teachers  themselves  are 
ashamed  of  it.  There  are  many,  we  learn,  who  are 
a  disgrace  to  the  profession,  and  they  are  always 
the  most  eager  for  the  title  of  Professor.  It  is  true 
that  teachers  cannot  be  responsible  for  the  titles 
which  the  public  seem  willing  to  confer  on  them ; 
but  conscientious  men  should  sternly  refuse  to  ac- 
cept so  quesUonable  a  boon.  The  writer  winds  up 
as  follows :  *'  Oerroany  confers  this  title  upon  men 
who  have  distinguished  themselves  as  teachers,  or 
who  have  written  works  upon  the  subject  of  educa- 
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tioa.  It  U  tnie  we  do  not  IWe  In  Gtmmny,  nor  Are 
we  advocatlDft  the  {rfan  of  following  the  exnoiple  of 
Germany  tn  all  things.  Yet,  if  we  wish  to  nee  ti- 
tles, we  ehonid  see  to  It,  as  Germans  do,  that  they 
menn  something.* 

With  the  oonetading  principle  hereamioiineed  no 
sensible  man  will  disagree,  hat  there  would  be 
great  and  almost  insurmountable  difficulties  in  car- 
rying it  out  through  the  length  and  breadth  of  the 
States.  One  great  obstacle  is  the  excessive  weak- 
ness, to  which  1  hare  already  referred,  which  the 
Americans  exhibit  for  titles  of  all  kinds.  Borne 
people  must  hare  jewelry.  If  they  cannot  procure 
It  genuine,  thev  are  contented  with  it  false.  They 
would  prefer  oiaroonds ;  but,  sooner  than  go  una- 
dorned, they  will  wear  paste.  There  will  long,  if 
not  always,  ccmtinue  to  be  plenty  of  sham  "  Pro- 
fessors "  on  the  other  side  ttie  Atlantic.  But  true 
musicians  there  need  not  lose  heart.  The  remedy 
is  not  far  to  seek.  Good  wine  needs  no  bush ;  and 
art-education  haa  recently  made  soeh  strides  in 
America,  especially  as  regards  music,  ^at  the  mer- 
its of  those  who  are  properly  oualified  to  teacli  the 
'  divine  art  will  not  fall  to  obtain  recognition,  even 
without  the  aid  of  a  title  which  charlatans  have 
done  all  they  can  to  discredit.  X. 

■  #  • 

Olonoettar  Huiioal  FMtimL 

We  cull  from  the  Gorrespondence  of  the  London 
T^mef  some  pas8a|;es  of  its  report  of  the  164th  meet- 
ing of  the  *'  Three  Choirs.^ 

FinsT  Day,  Sbpt.  4. 

The  performance  of  SUjok,  under  the  direction  of 
Mr.  Charles  Harford  Lloyd,  Dr.  Wesley's  successor, 
was  for  the  most  part  excellent.  That  the  absence 
of  so  glorious  a  singer  of  sacred  music  as  Mdlle. 
Tietiens  should  have  been  lamented,  more  especial- 
ly the  cause  of  her  abeence  borne  in  mind,  was  nat- 
ural. Nevertheless,  what  could  be  done  in  the  cir- 
cumstances wss  done  according  to  the  best  means  at 
hand.  That  which  had  been  set  down  m  the  first 
part  for  the  eminent  prima  damma,  was  undertaken 
Dy  Mdme.  Sophie  Lowe  and  Miss  Adela  Vernon, 
"fhe  first  had  been  already  proved  at  the  Monday 
Popular  Concerts,  at  the  Crjrstal  Palace,  and  else- 
where ;  the  second,  who  has  studied  under  a  no  less 
competent  mistress  than  Mdme.  Sainton  I>olby,  is 
comparatively  a  beginner.  She,  however,  promis- 
es well,  and  sang  the  music  allotted  to  her  with  real 
intelligence  and  feeling.  Happily,  the  services  of 
Mdlle.  Albani  had  b^en  alreaoy  secured  for  the  sec- 
ond part  of  the  oratorio,  and  hrer  rendering  of  the 
trying  air,  "  Hear  ye,  Israel,"  with  its  inspiring  se- 
quel, '*  Be  not  afrafd,"  if  anything  could  nave  con- 
soled us  for  the  absence  of  Mdlle.  Tietjens,  was  Jnst 
the  thing  to  do  it  Mdlle.  Albani  threw  her  whole 
soul  into  this  Impressive  exhortation ;  nor  was  she 
less  successful  In  the  unaccompanied  trio,  aMOciated 
with  Mdlle.  Sophie  L6we,  and  cur  unequalled  con- 
tralto, Mdme.  Patey,  or  in  the  "  Sanctus,"  "Holy, 
holy»  holy,  is  God  the  Lord,"  the  simple  grandeur 
of  which  has  never  been  surpassed.  When  it  is 
added  that  the  whole  of  the  music  of  the  Prophet 
was  undertaken  by  Mr.  Santley,  that  the  chief  part 
<rf  the  contralto  music  was  consigned  to  Mdme.  Pat- 
ey, and  that  the  tenor  mnrfe  was  shMwd  between 
Mr.  Cummings  and  Mr.  Edward  Lloyd,  enough  has 
been  said  to  show  that  the  solo  music  was  intrusted 
to  thoroughly  efficient  hands.  The  choruses,  into 
detailed  parnculars  of  which  it  is  wholly  unneces- 
sary to  enter,  were  given,  as  they  are  almost  always 
given  at  these  Three  Choir  FestlvaU,  sometimes  ad- 
mirably, sometimes  without  that  precidon  in  the 
absence  of  which  much  of  the  intended  effect  Is 
missed.  The  voices,  however,  are  excellent,  and 
with  careful  training  might  achieve  great  things. 

The  first  evening  concert  at  the  Shire  hall  brought 
an  immense  audience.  The  programme  comprised 
portions  of  the  ParadUe  and  the  /Vt  of  Schumann, 
with  a  miecellaneons  selection.  Including  Mendels- 
sohn's violin  concerto,  superbly  executed  by  M. 
Sainton,  and  applauded  with  enthusiasm* 


Snoosin  Dat,  Sbft.  5. 

The  new  conductor,  Mr.  C  Harford  Lloyd,  had 
imposed  upon  himself  for  to-dsy  a  task  to  accom- 
plish whicn  even  indifferently  well  is  by  no  means 
an  easy  matter.  The  first  part  of  the  programme 
was  devoted,  not  to  J  S.  Baches  Pauum  according 
to  Matthew,  as  was  announced,  but  to  a  lengthy  se- 
lection from  that  immortal  composition.  There 
could  have  been  no  harm  in  stating  this  frankly,  in- 
asmuch as  every  amateur  is  aware  that  the  entire 


oratorio,  as  Sir  Michael  Costa  some  time  ago  pre- 
sented it  at  one  of  the  concerts  of  the  Sacred  Har- 
monic Society,  would  occupy  the  day,  to  the  exclu- 
sion of  Beethoven's  Sngtdi^  the  unwarrantably  dis- 
torted version  of  Beetli'>ven's  Chnttif  mm  (Mherfft 
(Mmmiof  ONvtt)  to  which  we  have  dccasionally 
neen  accustomed  at  Exeter  Hall  and  elsewhere. 
However,  what  was  given  in  the  Cathedral  was  am- 
ple enough.  To  name  all  the  pieces  choruses, 
"  chorales,"  recitatives,  etc.,— that  were  necessarily 
omitted  would  be  wasting  space  to  no  purpose,  n 
may  be  stated  without  further  preamole  that  the 
execution  of  Bach*s  often  abstruse  and  Inyariably 
difficult  music  was  creditable  to  Mr.  C.  H.  Lloyd, 
and  all,  without  exeeption,  who  worked  under  Mm 
^solo  singers,  chorus,  and  orchefftra  alike.  Mr. 
Lloyd,  though  young  in  his  newly  undertaken  of- 
fice, and  therefore  more  or  less  inexperienced,  ssems 
to  possess  the  right  stuff  for  a  conductor,  combining 
those  essential  attributes  of  firmness,  qaletnde,  and 
self-control,  in  the  absence  of  ^hich  any  hope  of 
reaching  eminence  as  a  ruler  in  this  particular 
sphere  of  art^lemonstration  must  be  altogether  il- 
lusory. The  grand  and  elfborate  double  chorus, 
"  Come,  ye  daughters,  weep  with  me  "  (Zion's  ex- 
hortation and  the  responses  of  the  fiithfiil),  which, 
with  its  Ingenionsly  interwoven  choral  prayer,  "  O 
Thou,  begotten  Son  of  God,"  opens  tne  oratorio 
so  magnificently,  was  for  the  moet  part  rendered 
with  a  clearness  and  precision  worthy  unqualified 
praise.  Here  conductor,  orchestra,  and  chorus  were 
tested  so  severely  that  the  satisfaetory  result  may, 
with  fairness,  be  recorded  as  a  triumph.  Without 
entering  into  minute  details,  it  may  be  added  that 
other  cnoruses  afforded  no  less  convincing  proofs 
that  the  singers  had  been  moet  carefully  and  intel- 
ligently trained.  Among  special  Instances  may  be 
named  the  furious  outburst  of  the  multitude, "  Have 
lightnings  and  thunders  in  clouds  disappeared  t " — 
sequel  to  the  plaintive  duet  for  soprano  and  con- 
ttalto,  "  My  Savior,  Jesus,  now  is  taken,"  of  which 
the  abrupt  exclamation  of  the  chorus,  "  Leave  Him  I 
leave  Him  1  bind  Him  not  I "  is  so  striking  and  chsr- 
acteristic  a  feature.  The  "  chorales  **  chosen  from 
the  many  comprised  in  the  oratorio  were :  "O  blessed 
Jesus  I "  *<  My  sin  !t  was  which  bound  Thee,"  ''  O 
Lord,  Thy  love's  unbounded  I  '*  "  O  Father,  let  Thy 
will  be  done  I "  "O  Lord,  who  dares  to  smile  Thee  t* 
(to  the  same  tune,  with  slight  modifications,  as  "My 
sin  it  was,**  etc.);  and  "O  Thou  whose  head  was 
wounded  "-*aI1  well  given  and,  as  in  such  circum- 
stances they  could  hardly  fail  to  be,  deeply  Impres- 
sive. The  tunes  of  the  greater  number' of  these 
"  chorales "  were  originally  meant  to  be  sung  by 
the  congregation,  to  whom  they  must  naturally 
have  been  mmlliar ;  and  the  emotions  engendered 
by  them  in  the  spirit  of  devout  believers  thus 
called  upon  to  take  part  in  the  act  of  worship  may 
be  easily  imagined.  It  is  a  fact  of  too  much  signiA- 
cance  to  be  disregarded  that  the  oratorios  illustrat- 
ing the  passion  of  the  Savior,  of  which  only  two 
(the  disputed  8L  /^wJbs  being  unpnblishedV— vts.,  81, 
John  and  8L  Matthn» — are  now  generally  known, 
were,  like  other  similar  works  of  Bach,  intended  ex- 
pressly for  performance,  not  In  a  secular,  but  in  a 
sacred  bullaing,  where  the  lessons  they  teach  might 
be  more  emphatically  impressed  upon  the  mind. 
That  the  ongregatlon  of  to-day^for  congregation, 
at  least  during  the  performance  of  the  Pami<m  mu- 
sic, it  may  strictly  be  termed — were  earnestly  attea  - 
tive  nnd  apparently  absorbed  almost  from  begin- 
ning to  end  Doth  in  the  text  and  in  its  sublime  mu- 
sical interpretaUon,  It  is  satisfactory  to  note ;  but 
the  word  "almost"  suggests  some  drawback  to 
wliat  would  be  otherwise  an  unoualified  verdict  <^ 
approval.  The  opening  bars  of  the  final  chorua, 
**  In  tears  of  grief  we  here  recline,"  one  of  t^e  most 
touching  and  exquisite  pieces  that  ever  came,  **  like 
strong  inspiration,"  to  Bach,  or  to  any  other  com- 
poeer,  were  the  signal  for  a  general  exodus— to 
lunch  I  Can  we  fee!  surprised  that  such  unseemly 
occurrences  give  weapons  of  significance  to  those 
who  conscientiously  ocject  to  the  festival  perform- 
ances being  held  in  a  cathedral  ? 

The  leading  vocalists  were  fully  prepared,  and 
sang  the  trying  solos  as  if  they  haa  been  Germans 
and  to  the  manner  born.  The  Orome  PaM$ioni-M»' 
stJtwas  evidently  familiar  to  them.  The  soprano 
was  Mdlle.  Sophie  Lowe,  the  contralto  Madame 
Patey,  the  tenor  Mr.  Edward  Lloyd,  the  bass  Mr. 
Santley.  A  more  efficient  vocal  quartet  it  would 
be  hard  to  find.  Then,  too,  in  the  subordinate 
parts.  Miss  Bertha  Griffiths,  a  young  contralto  of 
decided  promise,  and  Mr.  Mayorick,  the  baritone 
bass,  who,  with  excellent  discrimination,  loob*  up 
to  Mr.  Santley  as  his  model,  did  real  service.  Thus 
the  execution  of  so  much  ss  was  vouchsafed  to  us 
of  Bach's  sacred  masterpiece  was  more  or  less  com- 


plete in  each  particular  department.  Into  minnto 
particulars  it  is  needless  to  enter,  but  it  may  with- 
out hesitation  be  added  in  conclusion  that  this  per- 
formance w|ll  be  pointed  to  with  marked  disUno 
tion  in  future  records  of  the  Three  Choir  Festi- 
yals. 

The  principal  singers  in  Beethoven's  Mnmt  of 
OUvm,  which,  after  the  interval  of  an  hour,  fol- 
lowed the  PoMtofi  of  8L  Maiihtw,  were  Mdlle.  Alba- 
ni (who  seems  to  be  as  much  at  home  In  Beethoven's 
as  in  Handel  and  Mendelssohn's  music),  Mr.  W.  H. 
Cammings,  and  Mr.  Maybrick.  The  performance 
was  generally  effective ;  out  this  early  effort  in  the 
sacred  style  of  the  Giant  of  the  Orchestra,  despite 
its  many  snd  unquestionable  beauties,  appeared 
somewhat  dramatic,  occasionally  even  operatic,  af- 
ter that  which  had  preceded  It.  At  night  the  first 
part  of  Mendelssohn's  8L  Pan!  and  the  second  part 
of  Haydn's  Creation  were  given  in  the  Cathedral. 


TaiaD  Dat,  Skvt.  6. 

The  programme,  one  of  unusual  variety  and  in- 
terest, opened  with  Mr.  Arthur  Sullivan's  overture. 
In  MemoHam — ^If  "  overture  "  that  may  be  tanned 
which  is  purely  elegiac.  The  merits  of  this  beauti- 
ful composition,  which,  originally  written  for  the 
Norwicn  Festival,  has  on  more  than  one  occasion 
been  hesrd  at  the  Crystal  Palace  and  elsewhere,  are 
widely  known  and  appreciated,  it  Is  a  genuine  po- 
em in  music,  and  its  essentially  religious  character, 
enhanced  by  the  happy  use  of  the  organ  in  the  per- 
oration, being  strictly  in  keeping  with  the  theme  to 
which  it  Is  dedicated-^the  remembrance  of  a  be- 
loved parent— Justly  entitled  it  to  the  place  it  occu- 
pied In  the  seleclion  of  this  morning.  Every  pains 
was  taken  by  the  conductor  and  his  fine  orchestra 
to  ensure  sn  efficient  performance,  and  the  result 
would  have  satisfied  the  author  himself. 

Next  to  In  Memoriam  came  a  "  K>Tie  Eleison  " 
for  solo  voices  and  chorus,  with  orchestral  accom- 
paniments—part of  a  mass  by  Mr.  B.  Lnard-Selby, 
m  muflidan  of  considersble  promise.  The  entire 
a  ovement  is  tuneful,  smoothly  written  for  voices 
and  instruments,  and  everywhere  mark«^  by  appro- 
priate devotional  feeling.  The  quartet  of  leaaing 
mnsrers — ^Miss  (not  Mrs.)  Adela  Vernon,  Miss  Grif- 
fiths, Mdme.  Patey,  and  Mr.  Cummings — were  all 
that  could  be  wished ;  and  the  "  Kyrie  "  left  a  gen- 
erally favorable  Impression.  It  was  followed  by  a 
colossus,  in  the  shspe  of  Johannes  Brahms's  "  Ger- 
man ReoHiem,**  which  immediately  absorbed  atten- 
tion, and  kept  it  undisturbed  until  the  very  last 
chord.  This  magnificent  piece  was  composed  to  a 
German  text,  instead  of  to  the  familiar  Latin,  there 
being,  as  Professor  Macfarren  reminds  us  in  his  ex- 
haustive and  Interesting  analysis,  certain  tenets  in 
the  Roman  Mass  for  the  Dead  at  "  variance  with 
the  principles  of  the  Reformed  Church."  '*Hence," 
he  adds,  "  the  '  German  Reqnim^ '  is  not  a  Mi*»a  pro 
dtifuneiiM,  but  an  exhortation  to  the  living,"  like  our 
English  Burial  Service.  We  at  present  only  know 
it  throngh  an  English  version.  As  Mr.  Arthur 
Sullivan's  '*  Overture,**  which  began  yesterdsjr's  per- 
formance, was' composed  as  a  tribute  to  the  memo- 
ry of  his  father,  so  is  the  "  German  Reauimn  "  a  trib- 
ute to  the  memory  of  a  no  less  beloved  mother.  It 
wonld  he  hard  Indeed  to  conceive  one  more  earnest- 
ly felt  or  more  eloquently  expressed:  and  Herr 
Brahms  has  not  only  reason  to  oe  proud  of  his  iZe 
quiem  because  it  is  a  truly  noble  example  of  art 
workmanship,  but  because  of  its  admirable  fitness 
for  the  object  that  suggested  it.  To  its  general 
merits  tertimony  has  already  been  given,  and  a 
word  about  the  performance  is  all  that  will  be  looked 
for.  The  singers  in  the  **  German  Ryuiem "  had 
almost  as  difficult  a  task-r-here  and  there  quite  as 
difficult — as  some  of  the  most  trying  passages  in 
the  Paman  of  8i,  MaUkm  ;  and  the  fisot  that  they 
came  out  from  the  ordeal  with  equal  success  is  no 
little  to  their  credit  The  chorus  snd  orchestra  are 
taxed  to  the  utmost  by  Brahnss's  Independent  writ- 
ing, which  not  unfrequently  recalls  the  still  more 
uncompromising  Beethoven  in  his  grand  Mista  Sol- 
enni* — ^to  say  nothing  of  J.  S.  Bach,  who,  judging 
by  his  music  for  the  Chnrch  (motets  include),  was 
even  less  prone  to  study  the  convenience  of  voices. 
Nevertheless,  several  numbers  in  which  shortcom- 
ings might  have  been  looked  for,  and  even  readily 
excused,  were  among  those  rendered  with  the  great- 
est fiuency  and  precision.  As  a  striking  instance 
may  be  named  the  extraordinarily  wroaght^Mit 
fugue,  set  to  the  text,  "  But  the  righteous  souls  ara 
in  the  hand  of  God.  nor  pain  nor  grief  shall  come 
them  nigh  " — a  bold  and  original  feature  of  which 
is  the  tonic  pedal  bass  kept  on  incessantly  from  the 
opening  bar  to  the  end ;  and,  again,  the  powerfully 
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solemn  illiifltration  of  the  words,  "  When  the  last 
awfnl  tnmipet  sonndeth,**  the  climax  to  which, 
"  Grave,  where  is  thy  triomph  f  Death,  oh  f  where 
Is  thy  sting?*,  can  never  fail  to  be  impressive,  if 
the  singers  enter  into  the  spirit  of  the  mnslc.  as 
they  certainly  did  on  the  present  occasion.  The 
solo  passages  were  Intrusted  to  Mdlle.  Sophie  Tx>we 
and  Mr.  Santley.  who,  it  need  scarcely  be  added, 
made  tliem  as  effective  as  they  conld  well  he  made. 
A  few  defects  allowed  for,  indeed  the  admirers  of 
Brahms  mast,  unless  terribly  exacting,  have  been 
more  than  gratified  by  this  performance  of  what 
may  be  regarded  not  simply  as  his  most  ambitions, 
bat  as  his  most  entirely  snocessfiil  achievement. 

The  Heqtiiem  of  Brahms  was  succeeded,  and 
worthily  succeeded,  by  one  of  the  moet  familiar, 
scholarfv,  and  melodious  anthems  of  the  late  Dr. 
Samuel  Sebastian  Wesley,  the  production  of  which 
on  this  occasion  was  another  appropriate  tribute  to 
the  great  organist  ard  coropoeer  whom  Gloucester 
held  in  such  high  and  deserved  esteem.  Every 
amateur  of  pure  and  solid  English  Church  music 
knows,  or  ought  to  knotiT,  the  anthems-  of  Samuel 
Wesley.  A  better  choice  could  not  possibly  have 
been  made,  and  it  is  agreeable  to  add  that  for  the 
gi eater  part  a  better  or  more  carefully-balanced 
perform  ince  conld  not  havie  been  desired.  Mora  or 
less  fatigued  as  the  chorus  singera  naturally  were 
by  their  spirited  and  arduous  endeavors  to  do  what 
was  expected  from  them  in  the  Requiem  of  Brahms, 
they  nevertheless  brought  to  the  anthem  of  their 
gifted  countryman  an  energy  and  vigor  that  seemed 
indomitable.  The  opening  quartet  and  chorus 
must  have  perauaded  every  attentive  listener  how 
zealously  ali  were  intent  upon  the  work  l>efore 
them,  and  how  much,  in  honor  of  the  regretted  ma 
sician,  it  was  to  them  a  labor  of  love.  From  Itegin- 
ning  to  end  there  was  scarcely  a  weak  or  faltering 
passage  to  be  noted.  That  ailer  so  imposing  and 
elaborate  an  effort  aa  that  of  Brahms,  tne  simpler 
but  in  no  wav  less  earnest  work  of  the  English  or- 
ganist shoola  have  come  out  so  brightly,  is  an  in- 
contestable sign  of  its  genuine  quality.  The  solos 
were  assigned  to  Miss.  Adela  Vernon,  Madame  Pa- 
tey,  Messrs.  Cummings  and  Santley,  Mr.  Done,  of 
Worcester  Cathedral,  (who  on  this  occasion  under- 
takes the  duties  which  were  to  have  devolved  upon 
the  late  Mr.  Townshend  Smith),  being  at  the  organ. 
About  the  glorious  Lobpeeanff  of  Mendelssohn, 
which  brought  this  long  but  never  uninteresting 
programme  to  a  conclusion,  jt  mus^  suffice  to  state, 
that  the  orchestral  movements  were  played  with 
remarkable  spirit,  and  that  the  choral  parts  offered 
but  few  occasions  for  criticism.  The  solos  were  al- 
lotted to  Mdlle.  Sophie  Lowe,  Miss  Vernon,  and 
Mr.  Edwa;rd  Lloyd.  The  duet,  with  chorus,  **  I 
waited  for  the  Lord,"  and  the  air,  "  The  sorrows  of 
death,"  with  its  impressive  sequel,  "Watchman, 
will  the  night  soon  pass  ? ",  by  Mr.  Lloyd,  were 
among  the  most  noticeable  points.  To  the  sublime 
chorale,  "  Let  all  men  praise  the  Lord,"  the  entire 
congregation  rose. 

rConcIusion  next  time.] 
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AViEH2rApaper,iM«  Donanh  says  that  after  the  per- 
formance of  IM0  (^Werddmmenmff  at  Bayreuth,  the  Em- 
peror Wilhehn  despatched  General  Count  Lehendorf  to 
summon  the  compos<>r  to  the  Imperial  presence.  After 
some  trouble,  the  General  found  the  object  of  his  search 
in  a  little  room  behind  the  stage,  stretohed  full  length  on 
a  couch,  while  hia  wife,  Hdme.  Cosima,  was  knueling  be- 
fore him,  fanning  his  faoe.  The  Abbate  Frana  Lisit  was 
pacing  up  and  down,  with  the  air  of  a  man  meditating 
'  on  the  Music  of  the  Future.  The  General  Informed  Wag- 
ner that  the  Emperor  desired  to  see  him.  Looking 
towards  Cosima,  Wagner  said:  "Ought  I  to  go,  my 

dear?  "  •<  I  think  it  will  be  enouf^h  for  yon  in  send  word 
begglnir  to  be  excused,"  rsplied  the  lady.  *•  When  the 
Smpeior  of  Germany  expresses  a  desire/*  otMerved  the 
Qeneral,  •*  that  desire  is,  I  think,  an  order  as  far  as  you 
are  eoncerned.  His  Majesty  commands  your  attendanee. 
do  yon  hear?"  At  this  point,  the  Abbate  interposed 
and  impressed  on  Wagner  the  necessitf  of  obeying  the 
Emperor,  rinally,  Wagner  made  up  his  toind  to  follow 
the  General.  J>U  Donau^  from  which,  as  already  in> 
timated,  this  account  is  taken,  is  responsible  for  its  cor- 
reetnesa. 


M.  Thibbs  was  not  merely  a  most  refined  lover  of  art, 
and,  in  former  days,  one  of  the  most  regular  frsqoenteis 
of  the  Grand  Opera,  but,  also,  when  the  occasion  re- 
quired it,  an  intelligent  Hecmnas.  A  few  days  after 
BOICeldieu*s  death  In  1834,  the  Journal  dee  Mbate  told  ita 
readers  in  the  following  terms  how  M.  Thiers  had  as- 
sisted the  musician,  when  the  latter  returned,  ill  and 
without  means,  from  Italy,  whither  he  had  gone  in  the 
hope  of  recovering  his  health : 

*<  Speaking  of  the  state  of  BOYeldieu's  aAdrs,  a  paper 
said  yesterday  that,  last  year,  the  celebrated  composer 


applied  for  a  p1a««e  as  sub-librarian,  but  that  both  his 
own  eilbrtfl  and  the  exertions  of  his  friends  in  his  behalf 
were  of  no  avail.  This  statement  is  not  correct.  On  his 
return  from  Italv,  BoTeldleu,  who  hud  previously  re- 
ceived from  the  Minister  of  the  Interior"  (M.  Theirs} 
"  proof*  of  the  interest  the  1att«r  took  in  him,  rennested 
an  andienoe  for  the  purpose  of  retum^nc  his  tbanka.  At 
thia  interview,  the  minister  enquired  into  his  viaitor^s 
poaition,  which  he  spontaneously  offered  to  Improve. 
He  pemonallT  naed  his  influence  with  the  Minister  of 
Pnblie  Tnstnictlon  to  procare  for  BoTeldieu,  not  a  aob- 
Itbnirian's  place,  but  the  position  of  curator,  at  the  Roy. 
al  IJbrarr.  The  rules  of  the  institution,  howerer,  were 
opposed  to  such  a  nomination.  M.  Thiers  then  appoint- 
ed the  eompoaer  of  Ia  Dmme  Blaneke  to  the  professor- 
ship of  composition,  an  nflloe  which  had  been  longr  sap- 
pressed.  BoTeldieu  had  been  professor  of  compoaitlon 
at  the  Conservatory  from  1881  tn  1327,  with  Leanenr  and 
Berton,  and  his  place  was  not  filled  up  when  he  retired. 
Necessity,  aa  we  nave  seen,  compelled  him  to  resnme  the 
work  of  teachlnfT,  though  for  a  very  abort  period :  Illness, 
and  then  death,  scarcely  allowed  him  again  to  fulfil  the 
duties  of  his  offloe." 
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Who  will  endow  Hiuic  in  the 

XTniTenity  ! 

III. 

We  baye  said  enough  to  sbow  that  noJIuiT^rsUy 
can  be  complete,  or  fully  realize  tlie  XJu.ii^ersity 
iaea,  without  its  Schpol^of  Music  formiogjiD  integrtl 
part  of  it  just  as  much  as  its  school  of  Medicine,  or 
Law,  or  Physical  Science.  The  fact  that  no  Uni- 
versity in  the  world  ever  has  been  thus  complete, 
only  proves  tRjit  the  importance  of  this  branch  of 
social  culture  has  but  recently  begun  to  be  appreci- 
ated as  it  should  be.  We  have  seen,  too,  that  there 
are  never  wanting  liberal  and  wealthy  friends  of 
education  and  of  learning  who  take  pride  in  endow- 
inff  professorships,  museums,  libraries,  in  every  rec- 
ognized department  of  literature  and  science, — no- 
where more  than  at  our  old  neighbor  University, 
which  is  as  much  a  part  of  Boston  as  it  is  of  Gam- 
bridge, — and  hence  the  question  which  we  have 
made  the  heading  to  these  brief  articles.  We  have 
said  that  such  a  school  should  be  complete,  cover- 
ing the  whole  ground  of  a  thorough  musical  educa 
tion.  even  ifit  be  only  for  the  comparatively  few 
students  who  may  have  the  talent  and  the  aspira- 
tion to  become  musicians  in  the  higher  sense. 

That  such  a  school,  in  all  its  branches  and  depart- 
ments, with  itsftill  corps  of  teachers,  and  full  means 
of  illustration,  could  be  organized  at  once,  whole 
and  consistent  from  the  start,  we  have  not  claimed. 
Rather  should  certain  essential  elements  of  the 
whole  liarmonious  edifice  be  built  up  one  by  one, 
singly,  in  anticipation,  as  most  immediately  needed 
and  moet  practicable.  And  we  concluded  our  last 
article  with  the  suggestion  (not  for  the  first  time  in 
these  columns)  that  one  of  the  most  important  ele- 
ments would  be 

A  FKBHAKBirr    LOCAL  ORCHESTRA. 

It  does  not  matter  whether  this  be  a  University 
Orchestra  as  such,  or  simply  an  independent  local 
Orchestra,  always  near  at  hand,  alike  for  the  pur- 
poses of  music  in  the  University,  or  for  the  musical 
public  of  Boston  and  the  neighborhood.  If  such  an 
orchestra  existed,  our  ideal  University  school  of 
course  would  need* its  aid.  Music  generally,  through- 
out the  whole  circle  of  which  Boston  is  the  centre, 

• 

needs  it.  Yet,  strange  to  say,  the  "  Hob "  so  far 
possesses  nothing  of  the  kind.  For  our  Symphony 
Concerts,  for  the  indispensable  accompaniment  of 
all  our  Oratorios,  Cantatas,  Opeiras,  etc., — not  to 
speak  of  the  more  popular  and  miscellaneous  instru- 
mental concerts, — we  have  to  rely  upon  chance  com- 
binations of  the  beet  available  resident  musicians, 
— only  available  for  the  time  being,  for  the  present 
task  in  hand,  but  losing  all  cohesion,  ceasing  to  be 
an  orchestra,  and  separating  to  their  several  indi- 
vidual occupations,  when  that  task  is  done. 


Worse  than  that  There  is  so  Httle  f^Ur  and 
permanent  employment  for  orchestral  players,  that 
too  many  of  our  best  musicians,  our  most  artistic 
violinists-,  'cellists  and  the  like,  rather  than  drudge 
in  theatres  and  balls  and  street  bands  to  eke  out  a 
living,  form  themselves  Into  little  travelling  groups 
and  Quintette  clubs,  spending  the  musical  season 
anywhere  but  here  at  home,  and  therefore  unavail- 
able for  the  true  orchestra  we  want.  And  so  it  will 
be  until,  by  some  means,  some  fund,  or  sore  annual 
subscription,  or  some  form  of  frequent,  never  failing 
popular  demand  for  orchestral  music  ali  the  year 
round,  a  permanent  orchestral  organization  shall 
be  realized,  the  members  of  which  shall  find  in  it 
their  eonetant  and  exdrteive  oeetipalion.  For  that  is 
the  first  condition  of  a  real  orchestra.  What  is  it 
to  play  together  a  few  Symphonies  and  Overtures, 
a  few  times  Tn  the  course  of  a  winter,  if  the  far  Isrg- 
er  portion  of  each  musician's  time  must  all  along 
be  spent  in  tanks  demoralizing  to  the  tone,  the  uni- 
ty, the  habits  that  should  pervade  a  sensitive,  intel- 
ligent, obedient,  effective  orchestra  t  What  makes 
good  orchestra  players  is  continual  practice  in  the 
same  companionship,  under  the  same  leader.  They 
must  be  so  accustom  ed  to  one  another  and  to  their 
conductor,  must  so  grow  into  mufual  understanding 
and  sympathy,  that  there  shall  be*a  vital  coitscious 
solidarity  between  them,  until  each  shall  feel  him- 
self to  be  himself  completely  only  in  union  with  all 
the  rest.  This  is  the  whole  secret  of  the  excellence, 
the  charm  of  the  so  popular  Thomas  Orchestra. 
Since  that  has  shown  our  people  what  a  good  or- 
chestra is,  and  what  it  is  to  play  accurately,  finely, 
brilliantly  and  powerfully,  we  have  grown  exacting 
in  our  expectations  of  an  orchestra.  We  require 
that  perfect  execution  which  is  only  possible  with 
the  conditions  above  named.  But  we  can  only 
have  it  at  chance  opportunities,  few  and  uncertain, 
under  favor  of  a  travelling  virtuoso  orchestra, 
whereby  we  are  farther  than  ever  from  realizing 
the  great  desideratum  of  a  permanent  local  orches- 
tra of  our  own.  on  which  we  can  depend  at  all 
times.  We  hail  the  brilliant  visitors,  as  we  used  to 
hail  each  brilliant  solo  virtuoso,  and  we  crowd  their 
concert  room,  eyen  in  spite  of  often  tasteless  and 
incongruous  programmes,  so  enchanted  are  we  with 
such  isplendor  of  sonority,  such  nicety  of  outline 
and  brilliancy  of  color.  Meanwhile  our  own  or- 
chestral enterprises  languish ;  we  are  doing  little 
to  build  up  our  own ;  we  forget  that  Boston,  to 
have  any  true  claim  to  the-  reputation  of  a  really 
musical  city,  ought  to  build  up  and  support  its  own 
orchestra,  as  good  as  any  that  can  come  here,  and 
which  it  may  apply  in  its  own  way  to  higher  ends, 
perhaps,  than  any  travelling  orchestra  can  serve ; — 
an  Orfheetra  0/  our  own,  withprogrammu  eonircUedby 
the  beet  iasie  we  have  a»Aong  u». 

We  are  inclined,  therefore,  when  we  appeal  in 
behalf  of  Music  to  its  wealthy  friends,  to  place  this 
Jlret  among  the  various  musical  interests  to  be  pro- 
moted. If  there  is  any  large  munificent  endowment 
soon  to  come  for  any  kind  of  musical  establishment, 
in  a  purely  educational  and  public  sense,  let  H  be 
first  of  all  for  the  foundation  and  the  permanent  sup- 
port of  an  orchestra,  worthy  of  a  community  like 
this,  which*  has  enjoyed  so  high  a  musical  repute. 

But  when  we  ask  who  will  endow  snch  institu- 
tions, we  would  be  understood  by  no  means  to  as- 
sume that  it  can  only  be  done  by  wealthy  individ- 
uals. It  would  be  much  better  would  the  musical 
community  at  large  become  the  benefactor  and  sup- 
porter. If  our  public  would  encourage  and  sustain, 
with  less  capricious .  favor,  and  more  persevering 
patronage,  the  efforts  made  by  some  of  the  more 
enthusiastic,  earnest  and  intelligent,  to  gradually 
build  up  an  orchestra,  by  making  the  most  of  such 
means  as  we  have,  and  organizing  as  many  oppor- 
tunities as  possible  for  the  musicians  to  perform  and 
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for  the  people  to  enjoy  concerts  of  the  beat  compo- 
sitions, whj  then  the  masicians  would  take  heart, 
would  devote  themselves  more  and  more  to  these 
nobler  tasks  of  their  profession ;  and  soon  it  would 
be  poesible  to  give,  nut  six  or  ten,  but  twenty,  thir- 
ty Symphony  Concerts  in  a  seaaon ;  and  thus  the 
orchestra  wonld  grow  to  unity,  its  members  would 
become  assimilated,  its  union  wonld  acquire  perma- 
nence, and  the  whole  problem  would  in  due  time 
be  solved. 

Precisely  for  this  end  were  the  Symphony  Concerts 
of  the  Harvard  Musical  Association  established. 
They  originated,  thirteen  yea^s  ago,  in  the  desire  to 
unite  the  real  lovers  of  the  great  classical  orchestral 
rou»ic  into  the  constant  nucleu<«  of  the  right  kind  of 
audience,  giving  the  tone  to  others  who  might  gath- 
er round  them,  and  thereby  providing  stated  oppor- 
tunities for  the  hearing  of  the  master  works,  and  for 
the  more  frequent  exercise  of  the  best  powers  of 
competent  musiciaus  in  the  interpretatien  of  such 
music.  For  some  years  the  experiment  succeeded 
almost  to  a  charm ;  the  concerts  were  so  well  sup- 
ported that  year  after  year  a  considerable  surplus 
remained  after  paying  all  expenses  of  the  season  ; 
and  this  was  mainly  set  apa'rt  b}-  the  Association  as 
a  Concert  fund, — a  resource  to  fall  back  upon  when- 
ever the  public  patronage  should  Hag,  and  so  help 
to  guaranty  the  annual  return  of  the  concerts  until 
better  times.  Hnd  this  prosperity  continued,  unaf- 
fected  by  the  distracting  advent  of  brilliant  com- 
petitors, by  the  proverbial  love  of  change  in  this 
our  Athens,  by  the  "  hard  times,"  and  other  causes, 
it  wonld  havA  held  out  a  tolerably  fair  prospect  of 
gaining  strength  enough,  ere  many  years,  for  the 
foundation  of  a  permanent  orchestra  in  Boston. 


Signs  of  PramiM. 

At  last  our  musical  "  Fall  Opening,**  as  the  milli 
nera  and  dry  and  fancy  goods  men  have  it,  spreads 
out  Its  invitations  for  a  month  or  two  ahead ;  doubt- 
lees,  with  much  that  is  solid  and  inspiring,  we  shall 
haye  some  mnsical  millinery,  and  other  goods  both 
of  the  dry  and  fancy  kind.    - 

The  opening  was  really  made,  right  worthily,  on 
Wednesday  evening,  in  a  noble  performance  of  "Eli- 
jah," at  the  Tabernacle,  by  the  Handel  and  Haydn 
Society,  with  Pappenheim,  eto.  But  of  this  here- 
after. 

The  Harvard  Symphony  Concerts  will  begin  on 
Thursday  afternoon,  Nov.  8,at  8  o*clock,  at  the  Music 
Hall,  with  about  the  same  orchestra  as  last  3*ear, 
Cakl  ZsanABN  conducting.  The  glorious  old  Fifth 
Symphony  will  then  be  given,  but  the  remainder  of 
the  programme  remains  undetermined.  There  will 
be  leu  concerts,  on  alternate  Thursdays,  with  an  in- 
terval of  four  weeks  between  the  6th  and  6th  in 
January. 

Theodore  Thomas  will  give  four  evening  concerts 
and  two  matinees,  banning  Nov.  14. 

The  seriea  of  concerts  In  the  Sanders'  Theatre,  Harvard 
University,  will  begin  on  November  IS.  Tbonias*s  or- 
chestra will  appear.  Sngagemenis  have  also  been  made 
with  tbe  Pbilliannonlc  dub,  Madame  Schiller,  Mr.  B.  J. 
I^ang  and  others.  On  at  least  one  occasion  ^  ebolr  of 
mixed  voices  will  assist  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Oeorge 
L.  Osgood.    At  tlw  initial  concert  Professor  Paine*8  sjrm- 

phony-fantasle,  **  The  Tempest."  tlie  themes  of  wblota 
are  suggested  by  Shakespeare^^  comedy,  will  be  per- 
formed.   A  new  symphony,  entitled  *'  Spring.*'  by  the 


same  composer,  will  probably  be  broueht  out  at  the  last 
concert  in  April.  The  procrrammes  will  Include  sympho- 
nlee  sad  overtures  by  Beethoven,  Schumann  and  Moiart, 


Schubert's  octet,  Beethoven's  septet  and  other  classical 
works. 

In  Chamber  Music  we  have, — first,  the  announce- 
ment of  the  re-organised  Mendelssohn  Quintette 
Club,  for  this  very  evening,  at  Union  Hall,  with  their 
new  leading  violinist,  Mr.  Jacol>sohn,  and  their  new 
second  violinist,  Oustav  Dannreuther,  Mr.  Hennig, 
'cello,  Mr.  Ryan,  clarinet  and  viola,  and  A.  Heindl, 
'cello  and  double  bast.    Also  Miss  Ella   C.  Lewis, 


vocal  Soprano.  The  programme  offers  the  E-flat 
Quartet  of  Mendelssohn ;  "  Slumber  Song "  by 
Franz ;  iStmata,  violin  and  piano,  in  F,  Beethoven  ; 
Serenade  for  string  orchestra,  by  Fuchs  (first  time) ; 
Song :  "  Sands  of  Dee ;  **  and  the  Beethoven  Quar- 
tet In  C.  op.  69. 

This  evening  we  have  also  a  Solr^,  given  by  the 
Boston  Conservatory,  at  Mechanics  Hall,  at  which 
a  choice  programme  will  be  performed  by  Mr.  S. 

Liebling,  the  brilliant  young  pianist,  and  Mr.  Carl 
Plueger,  the  tenor  singer,  both  ensrsged  as  teachers 
in  the  ConservHtory.--Of  Mr.  Liebling,  who  gave  an 
informal  recital  before  a  few  invit-ed  guests  a  week 
or  two  ago,  Mr.  W.  F.  Apthorp  writes  in  the 
Courier  : 

Mr.  Liebling,  though  hardly  ont  of  his  teens,  is  a  pian- 
ist of  no  ordtnnry  nttalnments.  HIa  playing  is  in  many 
respects  ozceedlnfrly  fine,  and  (r^res  proof  not  only  of 
great  eultnre.  but  of  intrinsic  mnsical  endowments  of  a 
rare  order.  He  pluys  with  the  self-concentration  that 
can  only  come  from  gonnlne  enthnsiHBm,  and  with  an  ev- 
ident re«Kpect  for  the  composer.  Althouprh  his  techntqne 
is  of  the  most  brilUant,  he  rloe»  not  give  the  impression 
of  making  a  parade  of  difllenltles,  and  eeemA  to  l»e  utter- 
ly free  from  any  taint  of  charlatanism  or  aiTectatlon.  It 
ii«  not  often  that  one  hears  snch  honest,  straightforward, 
ronsclentious  rend<>rlnss  of  fine  music  as  he  gave  yester- 
day.  The  programme  waa  as  follows : 

Beethoven :  Sonata  Aopssefonata. 
Chopin:  Nocturne,  Op.  15,  No.  2. 

"       Polona^M,  Op.  2i. 

"       MraluB.Op.  64,No.  1, 
Lisst:  Rhapaodle,  No.  4. 
Ori«)g:  Sonata,  Op.  7. 

— ^The  Philharmonic  Club  (Messrs.  Listemann, 
Hartdegen,  Belz,  etc.),  do  not  publicly  announce, 
but  privately  promise  two  or  three  Chamber  con- 
certs during  the  coming  month. 

Miss  Amy  Fat  will  give  three  piano  recitals  at  Union 

Han  on  the  afternoons  of  Oct.  17  and  31,  and  Nov.  31. 
Miss  Fay's  proicrammes  we  have  already  printed. 

Mr.  Ernst  Pbb  abo  will  give  two  chamber  concerts,  as- 
sisted by  tbe  Philhannonfc  club,  on  Noveml>er  2  and  9. 
There  will  be  presented  two  charming  Hongarian  sketch- 
es Ibr  piano,  by  Xavier  Scharmenka;  a  fcreat  duo  by 

Schnbert,  for  piano  and  violin,  new  to  Boston ;  and  Ru- 
binstein's fourth  trio.  The  matinees  will  be  pref- 
aced by  some  prelndes  and  fugues  from  Bach's  **  Well- 
Tempered  Clavlcbord." 

Of  Mr.  Freyer  s  German  Opera  (Pappenheim,  C. 

R.  Adams,  etc..)  which  is  to  open  on  the  22nd  Inst., 
at  the  Boston  Theatre,  for  two  weeks,  we  have  al- 
ready spoken.  On  Sunday  evening  they  will  join 
forces  with  the  Handel  and  Haydn  Society  in  Ros- 
sini's Slabai  MaUr, 


Two  or  three  Votes  and  ftnerieib 

In  Mr.  John  Cordy  Jealflreson's  latest  wotir,  we  have 
this  anecdote  of  Uis  great  mnsical  composer  Haydn,  who 
liked  to  dine  alone  and  eat  much.  It  was  his  costom  to 
order  dinner  for  five  at  his  favorite  hotel,  and  at  the  ap- 
pointed hoar  to  devour  the  whole  banquet.  ■*  Serve 
dinner  **  he  said,  on  one  occasion  to  a  new  waiter,  who 
was  not  aware  of  the  mnaician'S  way  of  sustaining  him- 
self. **  Tbe  dinner  is  ready,**  retttmed  the  waiter,  **  but. 
Sir,  the  company  is  not  oome." 

**I>e  gompanyl**  Haydn  retorted  contemptuously; 
**  Pi>oh !  de  gompany  I  I  am  de  gompany !  *' 

The  dinner  for  Ave  was  forthwith  put  l>efore  **  de  gom- 
pany," and  not  an  eatable  scrap  of  it  found  its  way  back 

to  the  kitchen. 

—Frcm  an  oid  Harper'*  MomiUy, 

Few  points  afford  greater  satisfaction  to  an  omniver- 
ous  reader,  tiian  the  very  marked  Improvement,  which 
recent  versions  ot  old  aneedotes  exhibit.  Take  thi«  as  a 
case  In  point: 

A  eentoty  ago  it  was  told  of  that  robust,  corpulent 
lover  of  good  dlonersy  Handel,  and  not  of  tbe  little,  thin, 
abstemlOBS  Haydn,  who  never  knew  onoti^rh  of  English 
to  speak  as  represented.  It  was  told ,  as  having  occurred 
enc«  at  Richmond,  and  not  as  a  "  custom;  *'  and  that  the 
dinner  wes  ordered  for  two,  instead  of  Ave.  Mr.  John 
Cordy  Jealiyeson*s  improvements  of  the  aneedote  are 
worthy  of  all  praise,  as  every  reader  must  feel. 

'Epigram  on  the  Fends  about  Handel  and  Bonondni : 
*'  Strange  I  all  this  dlflterence  should  be 
*TwixK  Tweedle-Dvm,  and  Tweedle-/>M  r 
Who  wrote  these  two  lines?   They  have  t>een  attribu- 
ted to  Swift,  Pope  and  John  Byrom.    In  Bartlett's  "  Fa- 
miliar Quotations,*'  they  are  the  lant  two  of  six  lines  un- 
der Byrom*s  name,  who  certainly  claimed  them.    Chrys- 
ander  (in  Life  of  Handel)  quotes  three  psssai^es  from  his 
Diary  In  which  he  speaks  of  *'  my  epigram  upon  Handel 
and  Bononcini  **— one  of  them  (6th  Juue»  1725)  **  Mr. 


Hooper   .    .    told  iu  of  my  epigram  upon  Handel  and 
Bononcini  being  in  the  papers." 

Now,  what  I  cannot  understand  is  this:  Vol.  IV.  of 
Swift  and  Pope*s  Miscellanies  has  this  title: 

**  Miscellanies.     The  Fourth  Volume,  eonsisting  of 
Venes  by  Dr.  Swift,  Dr.  Arbuthnot,  Mr.  Pope  and  Mr. 
Gay."    (First  published  1728). 
At  the  head  of  the  table  of  oAntents  stands  this : 
<<N.fi.—Whatev«r  are  not  marked  with  a  star  are  Dr. 
8wift*s.** 

On  page  146  (4th  Edition)  Is  the  EplRjam,  as  above, 
with  a  star.  It  Is  therefore  not  Swift's.  If  It  was  By- 
rom*s  in  172S,  how  did  these  two  lines  get  into  the  Mis- 
eellanles  in  1728?  And  if  the  six  lines  had  been  printed 
in  the  papers  In  the  Arat  of  these  years,  how  could  Swift 
and  Pope  have  printed  the  last  two  in  their  book  In  1728? 
I  imagine  Byrom  stole  the  last  two  lines,  but  wrote  the 
first  four: 

*•  Some  say,  compar*d  to  Bononcini, 
That  Mynheer  Handera  but  a  ninny; 
Others  aver  that  he  to  Handel 
Is  scarcely  fit  to  hold  a  candle. 
Strange  all  thl^,"  etc. 
and  that  the  real  ac^thor  of  the  two— Pope,  Arbuthnot  or 
Oay— took  this  means  to  secure  his  property. 
The  next  piece  in  the  Miscellanies  is  an  Epigram : 

•  On  Mrs.  T s. 

So  bright  is  thy  beauty,  so  charming  thy  soni;. 
As  had  drawn  both  the  beasts  and  O  pbens  along; 
But  sneh  is  thy  av'rice  and  such  in  thy  pride. 
That  tbe  beasrs  must  haye  starved  and  the  poet 
have  dy*d. 
Thix,  of  course,  was  the  celebrated  Mrs.  Tofts,  who  had, 
however,  left  the  s'^age  nearly  twenty  years  before  the 
publication  of  this  volume  of  the  Miscellanies.    I  have 
no  aooessihie  copy  of  Pope*s  works,  to  nee  If  this  epigram 
is  firiven  as  his;  but  he  only  of  the  contributors  to  the 
Mtecellanies  wonld  have  had  the  want  of  heart  to  print 
such  an  attack  on  a  woman  so  long  retired  from  public 
life.  Just  to  show  bis  wit. 

Suppose  we  restore  A^rmofiy  by  a  r'*tnm  to  the  old 
Orefpr>rlan  music,  %%  all  the  Catholic  churches  in  Balti- 
more are  about  doinff.— [  Aotfon  PmL 

Harmony,  qootha?— a  treatise  on  the  Amtnmiy  of  the 
<<  old  Orefcorian  mosic  **  wmld  be  a  curiosity !  Whoever 
has  one,  will  please  advertise. 

Of  course  no  modem  treatise  Aew  to  harmonise  the 
Gregorian  chant  Is  wanted. 

A.W.T. 


•  ♦  > 


The  Worcetter  Miudcal  PeetivaL 

The  *'  Heart  of  the  Commonwealth  "  heats  musi- 
eally,  and  the  old  city  of  Worcester,  Mass.,  has  long 
home  an  enviable  reputation  for  seal  and  enterprise 
in  the  cause  of  noble  music.  Its  annual  autumnal 
Festival  Is  a  matter  of  not  a  little  pride  with  Its  mn- 
sio-loving  population  ;  and  its  own  reeident  artists 
and  professors  contribute  largely  and  creditably,  as 
composers  and  p^^rformers,  to  these  inspiring  four 
or  five-day  meetings.  This  last  (the  20th)  Festival 
(Sept  24  to  28)  seems  to  hf  ve  been  projected  shi 
carried  through  with  more  enthusiasm  than  ever, 
and  to  have  been  crowned  with  remarkable  success ; 
so  much  so  that  one  may  pardon  to  **j:ist  b'csl 
pride**  the  glowing  detailed  reports  furnished  to 
the  Boston  Tranteript,  to  the  extent  of  six  or  eight 
mortal  columns,  by  Its  Worcester  correspondent. 
Their  length  forbids  our  C(*pying  more  than  the 
programmes  of  the  several  matinees  and  concerts, 
to  which  we  prefix  a  very  condensed  account  of 
the  Festival  as  a  whole  from  the  Sunday  T\me%  of 
Sept.  »0: 

Tie  twentieth  annual  festival  of  the  Worcester 
County  Musical  ABsociation  opened  at  Mechanirs' 
Hall,  Worcester,  on  Monday  mornibg  lA.<«t,  and 
closed  Friday  evening.  It  was  the  most  successful 
session  this  enterprising  assriciation  ha«  ever  had. 
All  the  concerts,  and  there  were  eight  public  enter- 
tainments altogether,  were  very  fully  attended,  and 
In  a  no  less  marked  degree  has  there  ixsen  in  the 
succes-'ilve  performances  real  artistic  excellence. 
The  chorus,  numbering  about  two  hundred  and  fifty 
voices,  appeared  to  fine  sfly.intage.  Mr.  Carl  Zer- 
rahn  did  wonders  with  the  singers  In  the  few  days 
at  his  command,  and  the  result  was  a  quality  of 
chorus  sinsnng  of  which  our  own  Handel  and  Haydn 
Sociely  might  have  been  proud.  The  presience  of 
Mine.  £uirenia  Pappenheim  greatly  enhanced  the 
Interest  which  attached  to  the  later  concerts,  and 
the  same  may  be  said  of  Mr.  Myron  W.  Whitney,  who 
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awiited  io  the  oratorio  perforinaDce  and  at  one  of 
the  other  concerts,  and  of  Mr.  Joseph  Maas,  the 
tenor,  who  also  sang  on  two  occasions.  The  Tem- 
ple Qaartette  also  joined  fresh  laurels  in  a  fiel^ 
where  they  were  already  well  known  and  apprecia- 
ted. This  fine  oncanisation  is  tinging:  better  than 
ever  this  year,  and  we  are  glad  to  hear  that  they 
have  a  long  list  of  engagements  ft>r  the  ooming  sea- 
son. Among  the  other  vocalists  who  were  verv  suc- 
cessful during  the  week  were  Miss  Antonia  Henne, 
Mrs.  H.  E.  H.  Carter,  Mrs.  Mary  Stone  Maodonald, 
Misa  lU  Welsh,  Miss  Jennie  M.  Patrick,  Mr.  G. 
Fritscfa,  the  German  tenor,  Mr.  A.  E.  Stoddard,  har- 
itone,  and  Mr.  W.  H.  SUnley.  Mr.  John  F.  Winch, 
who  took  Dr.  Ouilmette's  place  at  the  Wednesday 
evening  concert,  the  latter  being  unable  to  appear 
on  account  of  illness,  likewise  shared  in  the  success 
of  the  festival.  The  programmes  were,  as  a  gener- 
al thing,  oonstmcted  with  mnch  good  taste,  but 
much  incongruous  matter  found  its  way  into  the 
performances  through  encores.  The  early  concerts 
were  devoted  largely  to  local  talent,  the  principal 
artists  and  the  ftill  chorus  appearing  chiefly  at  the 
concerts  on  Thursday  and  Friday.  The  Boston 
Philharmonic  Club  assisted  in  a  Yery  telling  way 
on  one  or  two  occasions,  and  the  Oermania  Orches- 
tra, of  Boston,  likewise  rendered  very  valuable  ser- 
vice Friday  afternoon  and  evening.  On  the  latter 
occasion  Handel's  oratorio  of  "Joshua"  was  per- 
formed in  admirable  style,  the  solos  being  sustatned 
by  Mme.  Pappenheim,  Miss  Henne,  Mr.  Maas  and 
Mr.  Whitney-  The  chorus  did  remarkably  well 
under  Mr.  2Mrrahn'8  6alon,  and  showed  in  a  most 
gratifying  manner  the  results  of  his  careful  train- 
ing. Mr.  B.  D.  Allen  has  assisted  as  pianist,  and 
Mr.  G.  W.  Sumner  as  organist  dunng  the  greater 
part  of  the  festival.  Among  the  important  works 
performed  other  than  the  oratorios  were  a  mass  in 
D  by  C.  C.  Stearns,  Sch  uuann*s  "  Gipsy  Ufe,"  Mar- 
cello's  Psalm,  *•  O  Lord,  Our  Governor,"  several 
choruses  by  Handel,  Gounod,  Bamby  and  Rossini, 
and  by  the  orcheetra,  Gade's  Symphony  in  B  flat, 
the  Allegretto  from  Beethoven's  Eighth  Symphony, 
and  Mendelssohn's  overtnre  to  '*  Buy  Bias." 

MaUmk,  Mtmda^t  SepL  M. 

1.  Organ  solos:  ^    .   , 

a.  Canon  In  F-eharp  major Merkel 

b.  Wedding  Jiarch « 9.B.  Whitney 

2.  Cliorus.   (Tor  ladies*  voices.)   **  Sleep,  sleep, 

noble  omld/' Oherabinl 

a.  Soag-walts.    *'  Bird  on  the  wing," Angnsie 

Miss  VInnie  ICaynard. 

4.  a.   MQi^od  Niriit," Oiraehner 

6.    «  The  Arunerlst's  Oath,** 

Hatton  Quartette. 

S.8ong.   "AveMaria," 

Mils  Susie  Baloom. 
•.  Piano  dueC    «•  Stories  of  Nooomls.**   (Op.  48. 

Nos.  1  and  4) WoAlenhanpt 

Miss  O.  A.  Baoon  and  Mr.  B.  B.  Stoiy. 

7.  Jewel  song.   From  **  Fanst,** Gounod 

Miss  B.  F.  Dearborn. 

8.  Hymn-anthem.   ••  Beheld  the  Lamb  of  €Km1.*' 

(Words  by  Rev.  W.T.Bleeper B.  O.  Allen 

Miss  Kinney,  ICrs.  Munri>e,  Mr.  Morse,  Mr. 
Allen  and  chorus. 

Tue»da^9  MaUmU. 

1.  Ylntage  Song,  from  Lorely  (male  voices,) 

Mendelssohn 

2.  Song.   **  The  Kini^'s  Highway," Molloy 

Mr.  A.  D.Korcross. 
8.  Trio.  "  The  Chimes  of  Silvery  Sabbath  Bells*'.  Abt 
Mrs.  Bllon  Snow,  Miss  Liade  Wheeler,  Mrs.  0. 
Richardson. 

4.  Song.   *<My  Qneen,** Blumenthal 

Mr.  P.  W.  Bnah. 

'  8.  Piano  solo.   Die  Fomlle. Sehnbert-Heller 

lliss  Mary  Tucker. 
8.  a.  Harvest  Carol.   Stni^ng  the  reapers  home- 
ward come W.  H.OI11 

8.  Anthem.    Bend  ont  thy  light. . . ; Ooonod 

Choirs  of  AU-Saints*  Church.    Under  the  direc- 
tion ef  I.  N.  Metcalf . 

7.  Song.    By  Cella's  Arbor Mendelssohn 

Miss  lU  Welsh. 

8.  Madrigal.    Now  hi  the  Month  of  Maying. .  .Moriey 

WedtU9daf  4/Urmowik. 

1.  Kyrie  from  the  **  MIssa  de  Angelia.**  founded  on 

the  Oregorian  Chant,  which  came  into  vogue 
during  the  lauer  part  of  the  Sixth  Centnrr. 
(Rendered  In  modem  notation  by  Mr.CP.Morrisoii 

2.  Cradle  Song  ITom  the  Christmas  Oratorio, 

J.  S.  Baeh,  1886-1780 
8.  Quartette.   Larghetto—llnale  allegretto, 

W.  A.  Motart,  1188-1788 
(For  planoforie,  violin,  viola  and  violoncello.) 
4.  Aria  from— The  Creation— On  mighty  pens, 

Joseph  Haydn.  1782-1800 
8.  Sonata.    Poco  adagio  quasi  andante— allegro 

moderate L.  van  Beethoven,  1770—1837 

(For  pianoforte  and  horn.) 
8.  Olf ertory  for  Solo  and  Chonis.    Alma  Viifo, 

J.  N.  Hummel.  1778—1837 

7.  Aria  from— Stabat  Mater— Pro  Peocatls, 

Oioaochlmo  Rossini.  1798—1868 

8.  Krakowiak.    Rondo  for  piano,  with  aceompan- 

imeat  of  Quartet  and  Second  Piano, 

Fr.  Chopin,  1810-1840 


Wednetdajf  Xbenlnff* 

1.  Psalm.    O  Lord  onr  Governor Maroello 

Solo  by  Mm.  Carter. 
8.  Wedding  March,  from  Midsummer  Nieht*s 

Dream Mendelssohn 

Boston  Philharmonic  Club. 

8.  Sons  of  the  Orall,  from  Lohengrin Wagner 

Mr.  Fritsch. 
4.  Concerto  for  violin,  andante  and  finale, 

Mendelssohn 
Mr.  B.  Listemann. 

8.  Sons^-The  Last  Man Dr.  Caloott 

Dr.  €hii1mette. 
8.  Fantasle  for  haip.— La  Mandoline.. Parish  Alvan 

Mr.  Freyganp;. 

7.  Cavatlna.    O  luce  dl  qaeat  anima DonisettI 

Mrs.  Carter. 

8.  Romance.    Mlgnon...^^. Thoonao 

Mr.  Fritsch. 
0.  Fantasia  for  violoncello  on  Bohemian  Airs, 

Vleuztemps 
Mr.  Hartdegen. 

10.  Aria.   In  qnesta  tomba Beethoven 

JMiss  Whiting. 

U.  Song.    Mom,Koon  Klaht Hopkins 

Dr.  Onilmette. 
12.  Solo  for  flute.    Columbus.    American  Rhap- 

lodle Tersehak 

Mr.  Welner. 

18.  Song.   Lo,  here  the  fcenUe  laik Bishop 

Mrs.  Carter. 

14.  Hungarian  Rhapsodic,  No.  8 Liszt 

Boston  Philharmonic  Club. 

18.  nd  Cliorus.    Haste  thee.  Kpmph. ....  Handel 

Solo  by  Mr.  FritMih. 


Thyr9ia^9  MaUmie, 

Past  L 

Mass,  in  D CO.  Steam^« 

Pabt  n. 

1.  Song.   My  Anael.. ........... ..^ Bsser 

Mr.  A.  C.  Stoddard. 

a.  Song.   Dreams Hodges 

Mrs.  A.  C.  Monroe. 

8.  Serenade.   OSnmmer  Night Bock 

Temple  Qaartette. 

4.  Ballad.   The Partlne Hour O.B.Allen 

Mr.  W.  H.  Stanley. 

8.  Sonc.   TMme.my  heart Bishop 

^  Miss  J.  M.Patrick. 

8.  Quartet  and  Chorus.    It  is  hl^h  time Bamby 

Miss  Patrick,  Mrs.  Monroe,  Mr.  Stanley, 
Mr.  Stoddard. 


rjtMrtdoy  JRmln^,  "  Artiste  OonetH.'* 

1.  Chorus.    O.  how  amiable Bamby 

Association  Choras. 
8.  Aria.    La  donna  e  mobile,  from  Rlgaletto. .  .YerdI 

Mr.  Joseph  Maaft. 

8.  Cavatlna.   O  Don  fatale,  from  Don  Carlo*.  ..Ventl 

Mme.  Bufcenie  Pappenheim. 

4.  <|nartei.    Comrades  in  Arms Adam 

Temple  Quartette. 
8.  Oavatina.   Ah  I  mon  Ills,  from  Le  Prophets, 

Meyerbeer 
Mile.  Antonia  Henne. 
8.  Recitative  and  Aria.   Non  so  donde  viene, 

Moaart 
Mr.  A.  0.  Stoddard. 

7.  Song.   O  sanctlsdma  vergine OocdigianI 

Mme.  Bogenle  rappenhelm. 

8.  Recitative  and  Aria,  from  Alda.   Celeste  ATda, 

Verdi 
Mr.  Joseph  Maas. 

8l  Quartet.    AveMaria , Abt 

Temple  Quartette. 

10.  Song.   Thou  art  like  unto  a  (lower Rubinstein 

Mile.  Henne. 

11.  Sextet,  from  Lneia DonisettI 

Mme.  Pappenheim.  Mile.  Henne. 
Messrs.  Maas,  Fessenden,  Cook  and  Ryder. 

IS.  Solo  and  Choras.   Inflammatns Rossini 

Mmr.  Pappenheim  and  Chorus. 

rrida^,  34pi.  88,  "  Symphony  OmmmH." 

1.  Overtnre  to  Rny  Bias Mendelssohn 

Germania  Orchestra. 

2.  Gypsy  Life Schumann 

Soli.  Choras  and  Orchestra. 
8.  Recitative  and  Aria.  *<9oondan  alarm*'.... Handel 

Mr.  W.  H.  Stanley. 

4.  Symphony, in B flat .Oade 

Allegro  rivaoe— Andante  con  moto— Schento 

—Finale. 
Germania  Orchestra. 

8.  Romance,  from  "Marie  Stuart** .NIedsnneyer 

Miss  lU  Welsh. 
8.  Allegretto,  from  the  BIghth  ByM»P>>opy* 

Germania  Orchestra. 

7.  Aria.   <«Se  <»ppressi  ognor,"  from  '<  La  ^^T^ 

Mr.  M.  W.  Whitney. 

8.  Swedish  Wedding  March Boedermann 

Germania  Orcheetra. 

8.  Oavatina.   D  soars  e  bel  oontento Pnetnl 

Mrs.  Manr  Stone  Macdonald. 

10.  Sancttts,  from  St.  Cecilia  Mass Gounod 

Mr.  Stanley  and  Cborna. 


The  Festival  closed  on  Friday  evening  with  Handei*s 
Oratorio  of  '*  Joshua,*'  performed  by  Mme.  Bugenht  Pap- 
penheim, Mile.  Antonia  Henne,  Mr.  Joseph  Maas  and 
Mr.  M.  W.  Whitney,  the  great  chorus  and  the  Germania 
Orcheetra,  with  G.  W.  Sumner  as  organist  and  Carl  Zer- 
raha,  conductor. 


Spetial   %^im%. 
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Yeealf  witii  PUne  AoeompaBlment. 

SirBoland.    66.   4.   dtoF.  MoUa^.  40 

''He  knelt  by  the  bier  a  moment  to  pray. 
Then  rode  in  the  icrey  of  tho  morning  away." 
A  striking  romance  of  a  knight  and  nis  lady- 
love. 

Ay  or  No  f   RaroaroUe.  D.  8.  dtoD.  Cowen,  40 
**  Hop«)  and  I  may  homowarrt  hie. 
Does  not  my  love  say,  Ay,  love,  ay! " 
The  morement  siitrvests  the  name  ''barcarolle** 
bnt  the  song  Is  good  for  land  or  water. 

'With  Rapton  I  think  of  the  happy  days  past. 

A.    3.    dtoE.  Gurkener.  SO 

**  Old  sge,  with  Its  fetters,  comes  nearer  and 

nearer. 
Eternity's  portals  grow  olearer  and  dearer." 
A  Russian  song  of  excellent  quality,  bat  with 
English  words  only. 

Meet  me  at  the  Gkite,  Love.    Song  and  Cho. 

E6.    i.   E  to  E.  Meyer.  80 

*'  As  the  moon  shines  bris:htiy,  love. 
Just  coming  o*er  the  hill." 
As  will  be  seen.  It  la  of  E^y  compass^  and  Is  a 
pretty  ballad. 

Three  Quartets.    Mixed  voices. 

W.  J,  D.  Leaeittf  each  40 
No.  1.  At  Night   D6.    4.    EtoF. 

2.  Eveningon  the  Lake.  6.  4  dtog. 

3.  Jnne.    D.    4.   d  to  g. 

One  is  a  merry  barcarolle,  and  the  others  have 
beautifully  woven  hamBoay,  like  English  oMMlri- 
gals. 

The  Felling  of  the  Trees.    C.    4.    ctoP. 

Anderiofu  40 
•*  And  still  the  woodman  feUed  the  trees* 
And  stOl  the  busy  world  went  on.** 
Wtwds  and  music  of  great  power.     J^ist  the 
song  for  a  powerful  Contralto  or  Baritone  voice. 

Lyre  Fransaise,    French  Songs,  Romances, 

etc.  each  85 

No.  I.  Petit  Enfant    (little  Child).    Bd. 
8.    F  to  D.  QuidanL 

*•  Que  tee  bsisers  douz  comme  ceavx  d*un  ange." 
*'  How  sweet  are  thy  kisses.*' 
The'*  I^yre"  plays  sixteen  sirs  to  |t(»od  words. 
and  they  iiave  the  neat,  prim,  tripplnfc  ways  of 
the  French  ballads,  of  which  they  are  very  favor- 
able specimens. 

lastnmsattl. 

J.  S.  Knight's  Album,    (of  Dance  Music.) 

each  piece,  80 

Na  4.  Fearless  Pdka.    O.    S, 

No.  ft.  Wild  Rose  Schottiache.    A.    8. 

No.  7.  Pride  of  the  Regiment  March.  Q.  8. 

No.  a  Phantom  Galopi.    O.    8. 

No.  9.  Don't  forget  me  Walt&    C.    8. 

The  above  have  all  one  character  of  gnieeful 
brilliancy,  not  often  excelled. 

Blossoms  of  Opera.  by  Joeeph  Anbrif  eo.  25 

No.  20.  Fra  Diavolo  Aria.    F.    2. 
No.  22.  Fllle  dn  Regiment  Aria.    F.    9. 
No.  23.  Trovatbre.    Ah  che*    F.    % 
No.  24.  Martha.  Aria.    C.    1. 

Very  simple  arrangeosents  forbeglnnera. 

SUver  Ray  Polka.    G.    8.  Haeeniu  8D 

Of  the  set "  I>eax  Polkas  de  Salon.'*  An  oHcl- 
nal  and  line  piece. 

Rigoletta    4  Handa    Ftotasie  de  Concert. 
lb.    4.  BUlema.  IM 

Very  brilliant  duet. 

O,  Give  to  Me  those  Early  Flowen.    C.    2. 

fKaeaoii.  26 
Is  No.  18  of  ••little  Vhaelea/'  a  pretty  set  for 
bsginners. 

Romance  without  Words*    4  Hands*  E.  8. 

WoUenhoMipt.  9k 
A  rich  mslody  with  aocompanyhig  chorda  well 
snppUed  by  3  os  the  4  hands. 

Baochanale  des  Gnomea.  2d  Etude,  th^  fk 

Sherwood.  T5 
A  wild  raoe  of  soaiids»  keephig  up  an  Mftn  like 
tomnlt  tm  the  end.   Bhonkl  bean  elteetlve  ee»- 
cert  piece. 

little  Girls'  Polka.    B6.    &  8L  iBon.  » 

A  Itate  polka  which  little  and  large  glila  wW  Uke. 

Nocturne.    A6.    4.  Oraw.  40 

A  detloite  and  rather  biilllaat  plBoe>  with 
many  trills  and  nins. 


Abbubviatioxs.— Degrees  of  diflfenlty  are  marked 
from  1  to  T.  The  key  Is  denoted  by  a  capital  letter,  as  C, 
B6,  etc.  A  large  Roman  fetter  marks  the  lowest  snd  the 
higbeet  note  If  on  the  stalT,  small  Roman  letters  if  below 
or  sbove  the  suff.  Thus:  *'  C.  &  c  to  K/'  means  **  Key 
of  C,  fifth  degree,  lowest  letter  c  on  the  added  line  be- 
low, higheat  letter,  B  on  the  4th  space." 
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Sr.  jQliu  Biets. 

In  Julias  Rietz,  whose  death  we  T<K^ord  in 
another  colnmn  of  our  present  issne,  the  art  of 
music  has  lost  one  of  its  roost  distinguished 
veteran  disciples,  and  classical  music  in  partic- 
ticular  one  of  its  most  devoted  charopions. 
Hearing  of  this  event,  we  feci  that  one  more 
link  has  been  severed  which  still  connected  us 
with  a  great  epoch  in  the  history  of  the  art. 
For  it  was  Rietz  who  had  inherited  and  faith- 
fully carried  on  the  traditions  of  both  Men- 
delssohn and  Weber  in  the  practical  sphere  of 
their  activity.  In  the  course  of  his  long  career 
as  composer  and  practical  musician  he  had  al- 
ternately occupied  the  position  of  orchestral 
leader  formerly  held  by  the  two  great  masters, 
and  none  could  have  been  found  more  qualified 
to  perpetuate  the  influence  they  had  exercised 
in  that  capacity.  Julius  Rietz  was  bom  at 
Berlin  on  the  28th  of  December.  1812.  Having 
received  a  sound  musical  education  from  some 
of  the  first  masters  of  the  Prussian  capital,  he 
was  able,  at  the  early  asre  of  sixteen,  to  enter 
the  orchestra  of  the  EOnigstfldtische  Theater 
as  a  violoncello-player.  His  exceptional  talents 
having  attracted  the  attention  of  Mendelssohn, 
then  Musikdirector  at  Dfisseldorfif.  the  latter 
took  the  young  musician  under  his  special  pro- 
tection, and  in  1836  Rietz,  then  only  twenty- 
five  years  of  age,  succeeded  him  in  his  official 
capacity  at  the  Rhenish  town.  In  this  position 
he  remained  eleven  years,  during  which  time 
he  so  matured  his  natural  qualifications  for  the 
•flice  to  which  he  bad  been  appointed  that, 
upen  the  death  of  his  faithful  friend  Mendels- 
sohn in  1847,  he  was  at  once  recognized  as  the 
only  worthy  successor  of  the  great  composer  as 
musical  director  and  conductor  of  the  €(ewand- 
hauB  Concertai  at  Leipzig.  He  accepted  this 
honorable  post,  continuing  in  it  for  a  number 
of  years,  during  which  his  sterling  qualities  of 
composer,  conductor,  critical  author,  and 
teacher  became  universally  acknowledged. 
Subsequently,  in  1860,  Rietz  followed  a  call  to 
Dresden,  where  he  was  nominated  First  Capell- 
mcister  of  the  Royal  Opera  in  place  of  Reissig- 
er,  the  immediate  succesor  of  C.  M.  von  Weber, 
a  position  which  he  occupied  up  to  the  time  of 
his  death.  His  numerous  compositions,  among 
which  are  two  operas,  several  symphonies,  ov- 
ertures, and  concert  pieces,  are  characterized 
less  by  ^gorous  originality  than  by  a  classical 
refinement  of  taste,  and  true  musicianlike  work- 
manship, and  will — especially  his  excellent 
quartets  for  male  voices — always  be  heard  with 
pleasure.  But  his  chief  strength  lay  in  his 
personality  as  conductor  and  teacher,  and  in 
the  enthusiasm  be  created  around  him  for  all 
that  is  good  and  beautiful  in  the  art  he  repre- 
sented. Nor  will  the  valuable  services  be  ever 
forgotten  which  he  rendered  in  the  critical  re- 
vision of  the  standard  editions  of  the  works  of 
Mendelssohn  und  Beethoven,  as  well  as  of  the 
Mozart  edition  now  being  issued  by  the  firm  of 
Breitkopf  and  Hartel  at  Leipzig.  Julius  Rietz 
intended  to  retire  from  his  ofl&cial  position  on 
the  1st  of  this  month,  but  he  was  seized  by  a 
stroke  of  paralysis  on  the  10th  ult.,  and  died 
two  days  afterwards  at  Dresden,  at  the  ago  of 
sixty-five. — London  Musical  Times^  Oct,  1. 


An  Honr  Passed  with  Idszt 

(Foreign  Correspondence  of  Uie  Transcript.) 

How  much  more  some  of  us  get  than  we  de- 
serve 1  A  pleasure  has  come  to  us  unsought. 
It  came  knocking  at  our  door  seeking  entrance, 
and  we  simply  did  not  turn  it  away.  It  hap- 
pened in  this  fashion:  A  friend  had  been  visit- 


ing Liszt  in  Weimar  and  happened  to  mention 
us  to  the  great  master,  who  promised  us  a  gra- 
cious reception  should  we  ever  appear  there. 
To  Weimar  then  we  came,  and  the  gracious 
reception  we  certainly  had  to  our  satisfaction 
and  lasting  remembrance. 

After  sending  our  cards  and  receiving  per- 
mission to  present  ourselves  at  an  appointed 
and  early  hour,  we  drove  to  the  small,  cosey 
house  occupied  by  Liszt  when  here,  on  the  out- 
skirts of  the  garden  of  the  duke  of  Saxe-Wei- 
mar,  and  wore  ushered  bv  his  Italian  valet  into 
a  comfortable,  cosey,  homelike  apartment, 
where  we  sat  awaiting  the  great  man*s  appear- 
ance. Wide  casements  opened  npOn  a  stretch 
of  lawn  and  noble  old  trees,  easy  chairs  and 
writing  tables.  MS.  music  with  the  pen  lying 
carelessly  beside  it,  masses  of  music  piled  up 
on  the  fioor,  a  row  of  books  there  too,  a  grand 
piano  and  an  upright  one.  a  low  dish  of  roses 
on  the  table,  a  carpet,  which  is  not  taken  for 
granted  here  as  with  us — ^altogether  the  easy, 
friendly  look  of  a  cottage  drawing  room  at 
home,  where  people  have  a  happy  use  of  pleas- 
ant things. 

He  entered  the  room  after  a  few  minutes, 
and  greeted  us  with  a  charming  amiability  for 
which  we  inwardly  blessed  the  absent  friend. 
Of  course  everybody  knows  how  he  looks — tall, 
thin,  with  long  white  hair;  a  long,  black,  robe- 
like  coat,  being  an  ohbS  ;  long,  slight,  sensitive 
hands;  a  manner  used  to  courts,  and  a  smile 
and  grace  rare  in  a  man  approaching  seventy. 
He  spoke  of  Anna  Mehlig  and  of  several  young 
artists  just  beginning  their  career  whom  we 
personally  know.  Very  graciously  he  men- 
tioned Miss  Cecilia  Gktul  of  Baltimore,  spoke 
kindly  of  Miss  Anna  Bock,  one  of  the  youngest 
and  most  diligent  of  artists,  and  most  forcibly, 
perhaps,  of  Hermann,  like  Anna  Mehlig,  a  pu- 
pil of  Lebert  in  the  Stuttgart  Conservatory. 
**  There  is  something  in  the  young  man,"  he 
said  with  emphasis.  So  he  chatted  in  the  most 
genial  way  of  things  great  and  small,  as  if  he 
were  not  one  of  the  world*s  geniuses,  and  we 
two  little  insignificant  nobodies  sitting  before 
him  overcome  with  a  consciousness  of  his 
greatness  and  our  nothingness,  yet  quite  happy 
and  at  ease,  as  every  one  must  be  who  comes 
within  the  sphere  of  his  gracious  kindli- 
ness. 

Suddenly  he  rose  and  went  to  his  writing 
table,  and  with  one  of  his  long,  sweet  smiles, 
so  attractive  in  a  man  of  his  age — but  why 
shouldn^t  a  man  know  how  to  smile  long, 
sweet  smiles,  who  has  had  innumerable  thrill- 
ing romantic  experiences  with  the  sex  that  has 
always  adored  him  ? — he  took  a  bunch  of  roses 
from  a  glass  on  his  table  and  brought  it  to  us. 
Whether  to  kiss  his  hand  or  fall  on  our  knees 
we  did  not  quite  know ;  but,  America  being  less 
given  than  many  lands  to  emotional  demon- 
stration, we  smiled  back  with  composure  and 
appeared,  no  doubt,  as  if  we  were  accustomed 
from  earliest  youth  to  distinguished  marks  of  fa- 
vor from  the  world*s  great  ones.  But  the  truth 
is  we  are  notl  And  these  roses  which  stood  on 
Liszt^s  writing  table  by  his  MS.  music,  present- 
ed by  the  hand  that  has  made  him  famous,  are 
already  pressing,  and  will  be  kept  among  our 
Penates,  except  one,  perhaps,  that  will  be  dis- 
tributed leaf  by  leaf  to  hero-worshipping 
friends,  with  date  and  appropriate  inscriptions 
on  the  sheet  where  it  rests.  How  amiable  he 
was  indeed  1  The  roses  were  much,  bat  some- 
thing more  was  to  come.  The  Meister  played 
to  us.  For  this  we  had  not  even  dared  hope 
during  our  first  visit.  No  one  of  course  ever 
asks  him  to  play,  and  whether  he  does  or  not 


depends  n  holly  on  his  mood.  It  was  beauti- 
ful to  sit  there  close  by  him,  the  soft  lawns 
and  trees  framed  by  the  open  casement  making 
a  back-ground  for  the  tall  figure,  the  long,  pe- 
culiar hands  wandering  over  the  keys,  the  face 
full  of  intellect  and  power.  And  how  he  smiles 
as  he  plays!  We  fancied  at  first  in  our  sim- 
plicity that  he  was  smiling  at  us,  but  later  it 
seemed  merely  the  music  in  his  soul  illuming 
his  countenance.  His  whole  face  changes  and 
gleams  and  grows  majestic,  revealing  the  mas- 
ter spirit  as  his  hands  caress  while  they  mas- 
ter tne  keys. 

With  harrowing  experiences  of  the  difficulty 
of  Liszt's  compositions,  we  anticipated  as  he 
began  something  that  would  thunder  and  crash 
and  teach  us  what  pigmies  we  were ;  but  as  an 
exquisite,  soft  melody  filled  the  room,  and 
tones  came  like  whispers  to  our  hearts,  and  a 
theme  drawn  with  a  tender,  magical  touch 
brought  pictures  and  dreams  of  the  past  before 
us,  we  actually  forgot  where  we  were,  forgot 
that  the  white-haired  man  was  the  famous  Liszt, 
forgot  to  speak  as  the  last  faint  chord  died 
away,  and  sat  in  utter  silence,  quite  lost  to  our 
surroundings,  with  unseeing  eyes  gazing  out 
through  the  casement. 

At  last  he  rose,  took  our  hands  kindly  and 
said,  *^That  is  how  I  play  when  I  play  badly, 
I  am  suffering  from  a  cold  at  present.*' 

We  asked  if  he  had  been  improvising  or  if 
what  he  played  were  already  printed. 

"  It  was  only  a  little  nocturne,'*  he  said. 

'*  It  sounded  like  a  sweet  remembrance.^' 

*' And  was  that,."  be  replied  cordially. 

Then  fearing  to  disturb  him  too  long,  and 
feeling  we  had  been  crowned  with  favors,  we 
made  our  adienx^  receiving  a  kind  invitation  to 
come  the  following  day  and  hear  the  young  ar- 
tists who  cluster  around  him  summers  here, 
some  of  whom  he  informed  us  played  ^yamot." 
And  after  we  had  left  him  he  followed  us  out 
to  the  stairway  to  repeat  his  invitation  and  say 
another  gracious  word  or  two.  And  we  went 
off  to  drive  through  Weimar,  and  only  half  ob- 
serve its  pleasant,  homely  streets,  its  fiat,  un- 
interesting, yet  friendly  aspect,  its  really 
charming  park — ^so  LUzt{fied  were  we,  as  a  friend 
calls  our  state  of  mind. 

The  place  has  indeed  little  to  charm  the 
stranger  now,  except  the  memories  of  Goethe 
and  Schiller,  and  all  the  famous  literary  stars 
who  once  made  it  glorious — and  the  presence 
of  Liszt.  B.  W.  H. 

—  Ifeimar,  July. 
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Obituary. 

THBRBSA.  TII^TJSNS. 

The  great  artist,  Theresa  Tietjens,  almost  the 
last  of  the  noble  school  of  the  old  masters, 
Garcia  and  dementi,  which  gave  to  the  world 
such  singArs  as  Pasta,  Persian!,  and  Grisi,  is 
dead,  and  one  of  the  grandest  voices  in  the 
world  is  silenced  forever.  With  the  details  of 
her  ailment  the  public  is  familiar.  She  was  af- 
flicted with  a  cancerous  tumor,  that  cruel  and 
hopeless  scourge  of  woman.  Repeated  opera- 
tions had  been  made  by  the  most  skilful  sur- 
geons in  England,  which  were  borne  with  he- 
roic fortitude.  As  in  all  such  cases,  they  raised 
hopes  on  the  part  of  her  friends  that  her  life 
would  be  saved,  but  the  horrible  malady  was 
too  deeply  implanted  in  her  system  to  be  erad- 
icated by  the  surgeon's  knife.  Each  operation 
afforded  a  temporary  relief,  but  at  each  recur- 
rence it  mgeci  with  renewed  severity,  until 
death  has  kindly  come  to  the  relief  of  the  poor 
sufferer. 
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Theresa  Tietjens  was  bora  at  Hamburg,  of 
HuDgarian  parentage,  in  1834.  Like  moat 
great  artists  she  displayed  her  talent  at  a  very 
early  age,  and  gave  such  promise,  not  only  of 
Tocal  ability  but  also  of  dramatic  power,  that 
rare  combination,  that  her  parents  placed  her 
under  the  tuition  of  one  of  the  best  masters  of 
the  old  school  that  had  educated  such  great 
dramatic  sopranos  as  Grisi  and  Schroeder-Dey- 
ricnt.  She  made  such  rapid  progress  that  in 
1849  she  first  appeared  in  her  native  city  in  the 
role  of  Luerezia  Borgia,  From  Hamburg  she 
went  to  Vienna  and  Frankfort,  where  she  cre- 
ated a  great  sensation  in  the  characters  of  Lu- 
crena  Borgia,  Leonora  (in  **Troiratore,")  »nd 
Nfnrma,  After  travelling  some  years  on  the 
Continent,  she  made  her  d^but  at  Her  Majes- 
ty's Theatre,  London,  with  such  a  remarkable 
success  that  the  English  public  has  ever  since 
claimed  her  as  its  own.  The  leading  charac- 
ters with  which  she  has  most  closely  identified 
hetself  are  Meyerbeer's  Valentine,  Beethoven's 
Fiddio,  Donizetti's  Luereeia  Borgia,  Bellini's 
Norma,  Gluck's  Iphigenia,  Cherubini's  Medea, 
Mozart's  Cotintess  in  the  **Nozze  di  Figaro," 
and  Rossini's  Bemtramie.  The  latter  character 
in  fact  she  made  so  completely  her  own  that 
few  artists  have  cared  to  unclertake  it.  For 
the  past  twenty-five  years  she  has  spent  most  of 
her  time  in  London/whcre  she  was  popular  not 
only  for  her  artistic  merits,  but  also  for  her  no- 
ble dignity  of  character,  and  her  beneficence 
and  loveliness  in  private  life.  She  has  made 
occasional  trips  to  the  Continent,  and  a  few 
years  since  filled  a  short  engagement  in  this 
country  with  great  success. 

She  possessed  a  noble  soprano  voice,  full  of 
passion,  remarkable  for  its  breadth,  and  always 
grand  and  imposing  in  its  delivery.  As  we 
have  said,  her  method  had  that  largeness,  dig- 
nity, majesty,  and  power  which  characterized 
the  old  singers,  and  which  in  those  golden 
days  was  considered  something  better  than  vo- 
T^al^  gymnastics  or  mere  ear-tickling  tuneful- 
ness. Her  dramatic  ability  was  no  less  re- 
markable than  her  vocal.  She  occupied  upon 
the  lyric  stage  the  same  position  that  Rachel 
occupied  and  Ristori  now  holds  upon  the  dra- 
matic, and  her  personations  of  the  most  pow- 
erful tragic  creations  deserve  to  rank  with 
theirs.  .  In  her  private  life  she  was  universally 
beloved  for  h«r  her  noble  character  and  digni- 
fied conduct,  for  her  entire  freedom  from  the 
jealousy  and  charlatanry  too  often  found  in  her 
profession,  and  for  the  acts  of  beneficence  and 
charity  which  she  was  constantly  performing. 
In  her  public  life  she  devoted  heraelf  to  her 
art  and  lo  charity ;  in  her  private  lif »,  to  her 
friends. — Ohicago  Tribune^  Oct,  4. 


Tlierefla  Tie^ns. 
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lOneteea  years  ago  the  musical  world  of  England 
began  firs^  to  grow  familiar  with  the  name  of  Tiet- 
jens. In  the  spring  of  1858,  while  as  yet  C^fvent 
Garden  Theatre  was  unfinished,  Mr.  Lnmley  re- 
solved to  open  "  Her  Majesty's  "  for  another  season 
of  Italian  opera.  Looking  round  in  search  of  some 
new  attraction,  the  manager  espied  among  the  ar- 
tists of  the  Imperial  Vienna  Opera  a  lady  whose 
talent,  thongh  not  then  what  it  afterwards  became, 
he  at  once  recognised. and  whose  services  he  prompt- 
ly sccnreil.  -Mdlle.  Tietjens  CQuld  hardly  ne  con- 
t>idered  at  that  time  an  obviens  and  unquestionable 
"  prize."  She  was  almost  entirely  unknown  in 
England;  so  much  so  that  contemporary  mnsical 
journals  may  be  searched  in  vain  for  more  notice  of 
her  than  the  occasional  appearance  of  her  name  in 
communications  from  abroad.  Her  engagement 
was  mentioned  as  that  of  "  Mdlle.  Titiens,  or  Tiet- 
jens, from  Vienna,'*  and  gossip  conid  only  say  that 
she  had  a  repntation  for  playing  Valentine  in  Lot 
Hvffiieuott,  Subsequently  it  was  reported  that  the 
new  artist  claimed  Hamburg  as  her  native  place, 
that  the  then  *'  Free  City  "  had  witnessed  her  debut, 
and .  that  her  progress  to  the  important  Vienna 
stage  had  been  rapid,  thongh  undistinguished  by 
achievements  able  to  secure  European  renown.  Ru- 
mors like  these  were  not  adapted  to  excite  a  very 
great  amount  of  curiosity,  but,  with  the  issue  of 
Mr.  Lumley's  prospectus,  musical  people  became 


more  interested  in  the  coming  artist.  Thongh  the 
old-fashioned  opera  prospectus  did  not  strictly  lim- 
it itself  to  truth,  Mr.  Lumley  exaj^gerated  nothing, 
when,  after  expressing;  a  iiope  that  the  dkbut  of 
Mdlle.  Tietjens,  or  Titiens,  would  disUngnisih  the 
season  of  1868  not  less  than  that  of  Signor  Giuj^lini 
distinguished  the  season  of  1857,  he  went  on  to 
say  :— 


«i 


It  i«  peldnm  that  nature  lavishes  on  one  person  all 
the  varied  gifts  which  are  needed  to  make  a  great  so- 
prano. A  voice  whose  register  entitles  it  to  claim  this 
rank  is  of  the  rarest  order.  The  melodious  quality  nnd 
])Ower,  which  are  not  less  essential  than  an  extended 
register,  are  scarcelv  more  oommon.  Mnsical  knowl- 
edge,  executive  flnlith,  and  perfect  intonation  are  indiM- 
pensahle ;  and  to  these  the  prima  ddntta  nhould  add  dra- 
matic force  and  adaptability,  and  a  large  measure  of 
perftonal  grace.  Even  these  rare  endowments  will  not 
snflice  unless  they  are  illumined  by  the  Are  of  genlas. 
How  nearly  the  high  ideal  i«  approached  by  Mdlle.  Tiet- 
jens. and  how  much  more  nearly  it  may  hereafter  be 
reached  under  the  same  eenial  enconrageroent  which  has 
developed  the  poweis  of  so  many  aspirants,  the  friends 
of  the  Opera  wlU  soon  have  an  opportunity  of  Judging.*' 

Looking  at  these  remarks  hy  the  light  of  subse- 
quent events,  it  is  impossible  not  to  admirn  the  dis- 
cernment of  the  manager  who  first  brought  Theresa 
Tietjens  to  our  shores.  In  due  course  the  new  prima 
donna  arrived,  and,  on  Tuesday,  April  13,  1868, 
made  her  debnl  at  Her  Majesty's  Theatre  as  Valen- 
tine, in  Meyerbeer's  great  opera,  the  Queen  and 
Prince  Albert  bein^  present.  The  next  morning, 
Mdlle.  Tietjens  woke  up  to  find  herself  famous  on 
English  ground.  The  audience  had  acclaimed  her, 
but  the  press,  speaking  with  a  louder  voice,  and  in 
the  hearing  of  all  the  world,  reco<rnized  the  fact 
that  a  great  artist  had  appeared.  Here,  for  exam- 
ple, are  the  words  of  a  prominent  crilic — words 
that,  after  19  years'  knowledge  of  their  subject,  still 
read  aa  the  words  of  truth  and  soberness : — 

••  Mdlle.  Titiens  Is  an  <  artist'  in  the  truest  sense.  Her 
voice  is  a  pure  soprano,  fresh,  penetrating,  and  power- 
ful. Like  most  German  slngen.  she  pave  little  regard  to 
embellish menr.  In  the  music  of  Valentine  she  sang 
what  was  net  down  for  her,  and  no  more,  but  what  she 
did  sing  was  accomplished  to  perfection.  For  this  she 
is  entitled  to  high  commendation,  since  modem  vocal- 
ists who  look  upon  conipnsers  as  of  more  than  secondary 
importance  are  rare.  By  her  execution  of  the  occasion- 
al florid  passages  allotted  to  Valentine— the  de^^cending 
scale  of  the  two  octaves  from  C  in  alt,  in  the  duet  with 
Marcel,  and  the  chromatic  passage  in  the  duet  with  Ra- 
oul,  for  ezam»le— we  are  not  warranted  in  concluding 
that  Mdlle.  Tietjens  possesse»  more  than  ordinary  flu- 
ency, but  must  leave  that  point  for  decision  when  we 
hear  her  in  Luerttila  Borgia  and  Jibrma,  At  present  our 
impcesslon  is  that  Fidelio,  of  all  operas,  would  suit  her 
best,  and  that  nothing  in  the  operatic  repertory  is  too 
grand  for  her  means.  As  an  actress,  Mdlle.  Tietjens  is 
not  less  remarkable  than  as  a  singer,  which  every  one 
who  saw  her  on  Tutsday  evening  mnst  have  felt,  as  she 
issued  from  the  Church  in  the  Fre-aux-Clercs.  and  ut- 
tered the  words,  *  O  terror  I  ml  snaventa.'  There  was  no 
mistaking  this.  It  was  tlioronghiy  dramatic  and  genu- 
ine. Every  scene  dlsplayeff  the  same  impuUboenf. 
Mdlle.  Tietjens*  movements  and  gestures  are  noble,  and 
altogether  free  from  conventionalism .  Her  walk  Is  easy 
and  natural,  while  her  attitudes  are  classical,  without 
being  in  the  least  constrained.  Her  ancceas  was  im- 
mense.** 

After  this  fashion  spoke,  in  varying  words,  but  to 
a  common  purpose,  the  whole  metropolitan  press  ; 
and  that  the  public  agreed,  six  consecutive  perform- 
ances of  Z«s  ^t/j7T/mo/«  distinctly  prove.  "The  new 
favorite's  next  character  was  Leonora,  in  II  Trova- 
torty  at  her  first  assumption  of  which  aiso  the  Queen 
was  present. 

<*  Mdlle.  Tietjens,"  so  runs  a  contemporary  report. 
**  achieved  an  anmense  success,  acting  the  part  with 
unsurpassable  energy  and  feeling,. and  singing,  with  a»- 
tonishing  brilliancy.  Her  emplojrment  of  the  high  notes 
was.  however,  occasionally  deln^.*  nor  was  her  execu- 
tion, notwithstanding  her  superb  voice,  at  all  timea 
marked  by  that  fluency  whieh  we  are  accnstome<l  to  look 
for  in  the  Italian  school  of  vocalization.  Mdlle.  Tiet- 
jens, however,  is  German,  not  ItaHan,  aud  those  who  ac- 
cept her  for  what  she  is  will  not  have  to  complain  of 
their  bargain.*' 

We  cite  the  qualifying  remarks  in  this  criticism 
because  they  enhance  the  value  of  its  praise.  Here, 
clearly,  is  no  blind  admiration,  but  a  discrHion 
most  of  ns  can  recognize  and  applaud.  Leonora 
was  followed  by  Donna  Anna  (T)%m.  Giovmtfii);  the 
Qneen,  who  had  witnessed  Let  Hngtient*it  thrre 
times,  and  21  TVovaiore  once,  again  attending.  Of 
the  new  effort  it  was  said : — 

**  Her  Donna  Anna  must  be  placed  higher,  both  as  a 
histrionic  and  voeal  achievement,  than  either  Valentine 
or  Leonora.  We  may,  in  a  word,  say  that  Mdlle.  Tiet- 
jens' Donna  A  nna  Is  one  of  the  finest  Impersonations  of 
thnt  great  and  trying  part  we  have  ever  witnessed  on 
the  stage.** 

From  Donna  Anna  Mdlle.  Tietjens  passed  on  to 
the  Countess,  in  Mozart's  Fiparo,  and  met  with 
rattier  sharp  criticism  thereanent.  Hut  the^new 
soprano  took  her  revenge  in  the  next  of  her  series 
of  characters — Lucreaia.  We  read  of  the  effort  she 
made : — 


"  Mdlle.  TietjenH  has  fullv  sustained  J»*r,^PnMtlon  by 
her  grand  impersonation  of  the  haughty  «nd  relentless 
Duchess  of  Ferraraperervphsi^e  of  whose  character  Is 
develope<1  with  extraordSnary  skill.  .  •  •  I'ho  excite- 
ment it  created  was  unusual." 

The  now  popular  artiste — then,  as  ever,  indefati- 
igable— repeated  her  various  parts  time  after  tirne, 
but  brought  forward  no  others  during  the  remain- 
der of  the  season,  at  the  close  of  which  her  services 
were  thus  reviewed : — 

**  The  feature  of  the  season  just  terminated  was  the 
engagement  of  Mdlle.  Theresa  Tietjens,  who,  on  the  op- 
ening night,  as  Valentine,  in  the  HugHtnnt*^  esUblished 
her  claim  to  be  regarded  as  a  singer  and  and  an  actresa 
of  the  highest  order.  This  new  prima  donna  has  created 
a  far  greater  sensation  than  any  other  artist  In  her  par- 
ticttlarline  since  Mdlle.  Sophie  Cniveill.  Mdlle.  Tiet- 
jens, in  short,  gives  us  some  hope  of  a  legitimate  succes* 
sor  to  Ginlietta  Orisi  in  lyric  tragedy— that  Is.  If  the 
*  Diva  *  ever  means  to  repose  upon  her  well-earned  laur- 
els. Mdlle.  Tietjens  was  equally  fortunate  as  l^eonora,. 
Donna  Anna,  and  Lucrezia.  She  also  appeared  as  the 
Countess  in  the  Nona  di  Figaro,  but  with  less  marked 
success.  The  acquisition  of  such  a  dramatic  sinsf^r, 
however.  Is  of  iucalcnlable  consequence  to  the  interests  of 
the  theatre.*' 

So  thought  the  manager,  and  speedily  news  came 
from  Vienna  that  '*  Mdlle.  Tietjens  will  leave  the 
Imperial  Opera,  having  accepted  a  brilliant  engage- 
ment at  Her  Majesty's  Theatre,  London.*' 

We  have  dealt  so  minutely  upon  the  great  artift's 
first  season  amongst  ns,  because  thus  were  laid  the 
foundations  of  her  abiding  Englii^h  popularity,  and 
of  that  close  union  between  performer  and  pnblic 
which  was  never  to  be  sundered  save  by  death.  It 
is  clear  that  Mdlle.  Tietjens  at  once  hit  the  taste  of 
her  new  ntidience,  and  that  at  a  time,  too,  when 
formidable  rivals  were  in  thi?  field,  and  when  the 
musical  firmament  of  London  was  so  ablaze  with 
stars,  that  even  Punch  cried. out  against  the  cmbat-^ 
rat  de  rieheurt  of 

*'  Three  Travlatas  In  different  qnarters. 

Three  Rigoletti  murdering  their  daughters. 

Three  Trovatoii  beheading  their  brothers 

By  the  artfUl  contrivance  of  three  gipsy  mothers." 

It  is  probable,  however,  that  Mdlle.  Tietjens,  elated 
as  she  must  have  been  with  her  success,  never 
dreamed  of  the  results  destined  t<»  flow  from  it.  She 
had  viMons  of  like  triumphs  in  many  lands,  and  ot 
journeys  fiom  capital  to  capital,  r(>aping  at  each 
weighty  harvests  of  laurels  and  gold.  Whereas, 
could  she  have  penetrated  the  future,  she  would 
have  seen  lying  oefoi-e  her  an  exclusively  English 
career,  broken  onlv  by  a  brief  excurbion  to  Paris  or 
America.  The  influencea  leading  to  this  result  we 
shall  touch  up«n  later  ;  for  the  present,  let  us  stat* 
that  Mdlle.  Tietjens  re-appeared  in  London,  at  Dru- 
ry  Lane  Theatre,  in  1869,  under  the  auspices  <»f  Mr. 
E.  T.  Smith,  with  whom,  the  year  after,  she  remtwed 
to  the  scene  of  her  d^U^  and  to  the  house  with  the 
fortunes  of  which  she  was  thenceforth  so  closely 
identified.  Were  we  writing  a  biography,  it  would 
be  our  duty  to  follow  the  fortunes  of  Mdlle.  Tietjens 
through  th(Se  ta*o  seasons,  to  tell  how  she  went  on 
strengthing  her  position  by  adding  character  after 
character  to  her  repertory,  and  by  soaring  higher 
and  higher  into  the  regi<m  of  classic  art,  where  she 
found  means  for  augm<*ntirig  her  triumphs  in  such 
operas  as  Fiddio  and  Ohtron,  But  the  story  would 
take  l«»ng  to  tell,  especially  if  we  comiileted  the 
record  by  referring  to  the  artist's  share  in  the  seriea 
of  important  revivals  carried  ont  at  the  Ilay market 
house  by  Mr.  Mapleson,  to  whom,  as  Mr.  E.  T. 
Smith's  successor,  Mdlle.  Tietjens  had  transferred, 
her  allegiance.  The  storv,  moreover,  less  needs 
telling  because  its  details  belong  to  living  memory 
rather  than  to  the  fraires  ol  history.  The  place  oc- 
cupied by  Mdlle.  Tietjens  in  the  world  of  art  was 
too  etninent,  and  her  achievements  »Nefe  too  re* 
marktble,  for  less  fhaa  an  abiding  Tmpressmn.  No 
singer  of  foreign  birth  ever  kept  so  clt>»ely  l>efore 
the  English  pnblic,  ami  the  career  of  none  lies  so- 
distinctly  in  the  recoHeetioa  of  amatettrs.  But,,  to- 
look  at  Mdlle.  Tietjens  only  as  she  npfietirfMl  mi  the 
operatic  stage,  is  by  no  means  to  take  ki  the  whole 
sphere  of  her  action.  Indeed,  when  we  iind  hep 
spoken  of  in  the  festival  reports  of  186(>  as  a  **  for- 
eiirn  opera  singer,"  who  takes ,im>  part  isr  llie  Afn*- 
tiah,  we  can  hardly  realise  tKat  this  wa^  ever  so  in 
deed  and  in  trnth.  That  ft  was  not  so-  long;  ev«<ry- 
body  knows.  Having  detenntaed  to-  cast  In  her  lot 
with  the  people  by  whom  she  had  been  received:  so 
generousfv,  Mdlle.  TietjeiiS  set  herself  to  play  not 
only  the  r6le  of  prima  donna,  but  of  geaerm  ability. 
Her  success  in  the  one  was  as  great  ns  the  otiier. 
At  musical  festivals  and  in  provfncial  amf  rraetropt)!- 
itan  eoneert-rooras,  not  less  than  on  the*  lyric  stage, 
the  German  artist  made  herself  radispensoble ;  for 
if.  on  the  one  hand,  people  w<Mild  hear  of  no  other 
Fidelio,  or  Yaleiitine>.  or  XoroMk,.  or  Lucrezia,  neith- 
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er  would  tliey  corpcnt  to  do  without  her  ^n  the 
irreat  «k»t«m1  f^cs  whioh  Ihig:1Uli  mmaheura  «!^em 
'far  more  thun  nuglit  berfde.  It  w«s  this'nll-embrac- 
inp:  service  thnt  enabled  Mdlle.  Tietjens  to  fill  so 
large  n  place  In  public  reignrd.  Had  she  limited 
herself  to  foreljrn  opema,  her  (tone  would  still  have 
been  ^rent ;  but  when  she  became  identified  with 
indigrenons  forms  of  art — when  the  English  people 
saw  in  lK>r  an  exponent  of  that  whidi  tradition  and 
taste  had  endeared  to  tlvem — ^lier  piipularity  sank 
deep  into  the  body  of  the  nation,  and  became  an 
abiding  as  well  ns  powerful  influence. 

But  It  Is  time  to  glance  at  the  nature  aod  extent 
of  the  artistic  resources  which,  aided  by  strong  per- 
sonal characteristics,  emibl^d  Mdlle.  Tietjens  to 
win,  and  for  so  maoy  years  to  retain,  the  place  now 
left  vacant.  We  are  not  about  to  contena  that,  as 
an  artist,  sbe  was  perfect.  To  do  this  would  be 
mere  flattery,  and  flattery  in  the  presence  of  death 
is  a  ghastly  mocking.  Truth  to  tell,  many  vocal- 
ists, trained  in  a  bet1«r  school  than  was  shie  whom 
we  now  mr^m,  have,  as  such,  excelled  her,  and  it 
will  hardly  be  denied  thai  her  Impersonations  on 
the  lyric  stage  were  of  unequal  meriU  But  the  fame 
of  Mdlle.  Tietjenscan  well  afford  to  grant  all  this, 
and  more ;  since  only  a  conjunction  of  the  highest 
qualities  make  possible  a  career  so  distinguished,  or 
command  admiration  so  wide-spread  and  fervent. 
Which  of  the  highest  qualities.  It  may  be  asked, 
centred  in  her  ?  In  the  first  i)Iace,  a  voice  like  as 
given  to  very  few.  Time  and  use  had  lately  im- 
paired its  freshness,  if  not  Its  power;  but  even  the 
youngest  amateur  can  call  to  mind  something  of  its 
pristine  glory,  and  hear,  ringing  in  the  ears  of  mem- 
ory, those  grand  sounds  which  used  to  flow  effort- 
less from  her  lips.  The  voice  of  Tietjens  presented 
just  the  union  of  strength  and  quality  which,  because 
so  rare,  is  deemed  so  precious.  It  filled  not  only 
the  ear  but  the  mind  of  the  listener,  and  appealed, 
by  its  sympathetic  hunctn  characteristics,  as  much 
to  the  feelings  as  to  a  physical  sense  of  beauty. 
With  regard  to  Mdlle.  Tietjens  as  a  vocilist,  it  can- 
not be  questioned  that  her  place  was  among  the 
highest.  Nature  and  education  alike,  possibly,  de- 
nied her  the  power  to  dazzle  by  means  of  the  •*  fire- 
works" which  some  of  her  contemporaries  were  al- 
ways prepared  to  let  off  with  effect.  But  even  of 
this  art  stie  was  mistress  in  no  slight  degree,  and 
when  it  failed  her,  as  sometimes  it  did,  her  gallan- 
try and  perseverance  made  amends.  But  there  are 
vocal  qualities  more  precious  and  harder  to  acquire 
than  agility,  and  these  belonged  emphatically  to  the 
artist  whom  Mu^ic  now  laments.  Amateurs  will 
know  what  we  mean,  when  called  upon  to  remem- 
ber bow  Mdlle.  Tietjens  used  to  deliver  such  airs  as 
"  Dove  sono"  and  "  I  know  that  my  Redeemer  liv- 
eth" — airs  that,  compared  with  bravura,  are  as  much 
more  severe  a  test  of  true  vocalism.  as  are  Mozart'^ 
sonatas  of  true  pianism,  when  compared  with  a 
rhapsody  by  Liszt.  The  pure  Ifffoto  style,  the  per- 
fect phrasing,  iust  accent,  and  unforced  expression, 
noticeable  in  all  such  efforts,  were  unequivocal  signs 
of  a  great  artist ;  and,  if  they  did  not  make  crowds 
gape  with  asti^nishment,  they  won  the  admiration  of 
every  amateur  whose  good  opinion  was  worth  pos- 
sessing. Joined  to  these  excellencies  was  one  stjll 
higher  and  of  greater  value — that.  In  point  of  fact, 
which  distinguishes  the  artist  from  the  mere  singer. 
There  are  a  good  many  people  in  the  profession 
Mdlle.  Tietjens  adorned,  whom  it  is  the  custom  to 
style  artists,  though  really  -without  the  smallest 
claim  to  so  honorable  a  designation.  Such  people, 
having  drawn  the  prize  of  a  voice  in  Nature's  lot- 
tery, make  money  by  it  as  they  would  by  an  Inborn 
power  of  walking  the  tight-rope,  had  that  fallen  to 
them.  But  Mdlle.  Tietjens  was  an  artist  ill  ev%ty 
deed.  We  saw  the  fact  dempostrated  by  her  pas- 
pionato  love  of  the  work  she  was  called  upon  to  do, 
and  the  manner  in  which  she  brought  to, its  dis- 
charge all  the  resources  at  command.  With  her 
there  was  no  shadow  o  the  perfunctory.  She  had 
that  great  g^ft  of*'  thorotigh-going,  ardent  and  sin- 
cere earnestness,"  for  which,  as  Charles  Dickens 
well  said,  "there  is  no  substitute,"  and  without 
which,  when  the  end  is  to  move  and  influence  hu- 
manity, every  effort  is  vain.  Herein  lay  the  secret 
of  much  of  her  power  and  popularity,  and  by  this 
alone  can  we  explain  her  unwearied  industry. 
Granted  that  she  loyed  to  be  face  to  titc^  with  a  pub- 
lic always  ready  to  applaud,  it  Is  clear  that  no  feel- 
ing of  this  kind,  unsupported  by  the  presence  of  an 
artistic  necessity,  could  have  stimulated  labors  lit- 
tle short  of  Herculean.  In  her  art  Mdlle.  Tietjens 
lived,  moved,  and  had  her  being :  and  so,  year  by 
year,  and  all  the  year  round,  on  the  lyric  stage,  or 
the  concert  platform,  in  private  houses  or  amid  the 
eclat  of  festival  doings,  she  worked  with  well-nigh 


«irperhuman  energy.  At  this  point  not  one  among 
those  who  were  witnesses  Tails  to  recall  the  last  ap- 

f)earacces  of  Mdlle  Tietjens  at  the  Haymarket 
louse.  There  is  something  impressive  in  the  fact 
that  slie  was  spared  to  '*  Inaugurate  "  the  new  stage 
that  had  risen  on  the  ruins  of  the  old,  but  attendant 
circumstances  invested  it  also  with  the  deepest 
pathos.  Though  stricken  with  a  mortal  disease, 
and  suffering  pain  such  as  even  her  indomitable  res- 
olution could  not  conceal,  she  went  on  discharging 
her  duty  till  further  work  was  impossible.  Who 
shall  measure  the  courage  required  for  that  last  sad 
performance  of  Lvcrezia  Borgia— a^^,  but  glorious 
as  the  triumph  of  the  strong  soul  over  all  the  forces 
that  oppressed  the  body !  Truly  of  Mdlle.  Tietjens 
it  might  be  said  that  nothing  in  her  public  life  be- 
came her  like  the  leaving  It  But  the  lamented 
subject  of  these  r^^marks  was  an  actress  as  well  as  a 
singer,  and  any  estimate  of  her  genius,  however 
slight,  which  did  not  recognize  the  fact,  would  be 
worthless.  The  highest  form  of  lyric  tragedy  was 
hers  as  by  natural  selection.  She  did  not  always 
confine  herself  to  it,  for  she  shared  a  weakness  com- 
mon to  artiste,  and  failed  to  distinguish  the  limits 
of  her  own  powers.  But,  generally  speaking,  Mdlle. 
Tietjens  fulfilled  a  manifest  destiny,  and  has  left  be- 
hind her  the  memory  of  a  long  list  of  brilliant  crea- 
tions not  soon  to  bo  forgotten.  Hers  was  the  true 
dramatic  instinct.  She  knew  how  to  identify  her- 
self with  the  character  assumed,  and  to  make  prom- 
inent exactly  that  phase  of  it  which  supplied  a  key 
to  the  whole.  In  the  expression  of  strong  feeling 
of  an  heroic  cast,  she  had  few  equali<,  while  her  im- 
posing presence  and  natural  appreciative  action  en- 
abled her  to  embody  her  conceptions  in  the  best 
nible  form.  We  might  give  a  hundred  examples 
,  roof  of  all  this,  did  not  the  reader's  memory 
supply  them  without  help,  finding  them  aiywhere 
in  that  splendid  gallery,  the  masterpieces  of  which 
were  Valentine,  Leonora,  Fidelio,  M.'dea  Lucfezia, 
Norma,  Donna  Anna,  and  Semlramide. 

We  have  referred  above  to  the  personal  charac- 
teristics of  the  dead  artist,  and  surely  if  any  one  ev- 1 
er  had  the  faculty  of  making  friends,  it  was  Mdlle. ; 
Tietjens.  Her  devoUon  to  duty  and  earnestness  in  ! 
its  discharge  commanded  respect ;  but  there  was 
that  in  Mdlle.  Tietjens  which  evoked  a  warmer  feel- 
ing, even  among  those  to  whom  she  could  never  be 
more  than  a  public  singer.  Her  gracious  manner 
and  genial  countenance,  her  thorough  and  obvious 
heartiness,  never  failed  to  call  forth  sympathy,  or 
to  establish  between  audience  and  performer  a  com- 
plete rapport.  This  was  why  amateurs,  the  whole 
land  over,  treated  Mdlle.  Tietjens  as  a  friend,  were 
always  as  glad  to  see  her  as  she  manifestly  was  to 
see  them,  and  admired  her  with  a  constancy  tha 
defied  alike  the  assaults  of  rivals  and  the  lapse  of 
time.  Mentioning  this,  we  are  brought  back  to  the 
point  whence  we  started,  and  to  a  feelins:  of  person- 
al sorrow.  But  not  wholly  to  the  selfish  grief  that 
arises  from  a  sense  of  persfinal  loss.  Could  the  dead 
speak  to  us,  they  would  perhaps  say  that  commiser- 
ation of  their  fate  is  superfluous ;  yet  who  does  not 
wish  that  Mdlle.  Tietjens  had  been  spared  to  pass 
the  evening  of  her  life  in  well-earned  repose,  com- 
forted amid  the  gathering  shadows  o  the  night  'in 
which  no  man  can  work"  by  the  love  and  gratitude 
of  troops  of  friends.  Inscrutable  Wisdom-  decreed 
that  in  her  case  this  should  not  be.- 

**  Leaves  have  their  time  to  all, 

And  flowers  to  wither  at  the  North  wind's  breath. 

And  stars  to  set ;  " 

but  death  is  ever  in  season ;  and  so  the  sun  of  our 
gteat  artist  went  down  while  it  was  yet  day.  May 
she  sleep  well !  but  we  must  remain  awake  to  a  con- 
sciousness of  bereavement — to  a  knowledge  that  one 
source  of  delight  has  been  withdrawn,  and  that 
there  is  amongst  us  a  couspicuously  vacant  place. 
How  the  loss  is  to  be  made  gfood,  time  alone  can 
show.  Meanwhile,  f^om  the  grave  of  Theresa  Tiet- 
jens will  spring,  to  nse  the  words  of  Washington 
Irving,  *'  none  bnt  fond  regrets  and  tender  recollec- 
tions." 


♦-•- 


Oloiu^eiter  (£iiffL)  Miudcal  FesttYBL 

lYom  the  London  «Tlmes«" 
(Concluded  from  Page  110.) 

At  the  last  morning's  performance  Handel's 
**  Messiah,"  as  usual,  filled  tne  Cathedral  in  every 
part.  The  decisive  success  of  Mdlle.  Albani  in  the 
florid  Solo,  "  Rejoice  greatly,"  and  the  pathetic  Air, 
"  I  know  that  m^^  Redeemer  liveth,"  fully  satisfied 
us  of  her  ability  to  sustain  the  highest  position  as 
an  Oratorio  singer.  Madame  Lowe,  too,  sang  ex- 
tremely well ;  and  Madame  Patey,  Miss  B.  Griffiths, 


Messrs.  Curamtngs,  fe.  Lloyd,.  Santley,  and  May- 
brlek  were  tlioroughly  efficient  in  all  tiie  music  al- 
lotted them.  The  choruses  were  given  with  a  fresh- 
ness and  decision  which  surprised  all  who  remem- 
bered what  liard  work  tlie  members  of  the  choir  had 
been  subjected  to  during  the  week ;  and  in  "  The 
trumpet  shall  sound  "  (sung  by  Mr.  Santley)  Mr.  T. 
Harper  gave  an  absolutely  perfect  rendering  of  the 
trumpet  obbligato. 

A  SDinmary  of  the  evening  performances  at  the 
Shire  Hall  and  Cathedral  included  in  the  programme 
of  what  has  been  in  certain  respects*  the  most  suc- 
cessful Three  Choir  meeting  ever  held  in  Gloucester 
may  be  briefly  presented.  The  selection  from  Schu- 
mann's ParadiM  and  th/n  Peri  at  the  first  concert 
failed  to  excite  any  remarkable  degree  of  interest ; 
nor  was  tho  execution  o)  this  by  n6  means  easy  mu- 
sic up  to  the  general  average  df  excellence  achieved 
in  ntner  instances.  The  C  minor  symphony  of  Beet- 
hoven, however,  and  Wagner's  TantUiduser  overture 
were  both  played  with  spirit  by  the  orchestra,  and 
a  concert  overture  in  £  flat  by  Mr.  Montague 
Smith,  a  young  composer,  who  already  shows  that 
he  has  stndM  his  art  to  excellent  purpose,  was 
hefhrd  with  satisfaction  and  received  with  applause, 
not  only  because  it  was  a  novelty,  bnt  on  account  cf 
its  own  unqeiestipnable  merit.  Mr.  Smith's  first 
ovcfrture,  in  fact  -(if  his  first  it  be).  Is  good  enongh 
to  encourage  a  well  founded  hope  that  his  second 
will  be  still  better.  The  remainder  of  the  pro- 
gramme—excepting M.  Sainton's  admtrable  pei'form- 
an'ce  of  Mendelssohn's  concerto,  to  Which  rcreren6a 
has  already  been  made-H:onsisted  almost  exclusive- 
ly of  familiar  vocal  pieces,  requiring  no  special  com- 
ment. The  evening  of  Wednesday  was  devoted  to 
a  performance  of  oratorio  masic  in  the  Cathedral,  as 
sffDstitute  for  the  ctistomary  misccllaneoas  concert 
in  the  Shii*e  Hall,  going  fat  to  pvove  .how  steadily 
Ike  conviction  ojt  those  who  desire  to  perpetuate  the 
Festivals  takes  root,  that  sacred  rather  than  secular 
compositions  should  form  the  staple  object  of  attrac- 
titfn.  This,  it  will  be  admitted,  tends  more  and 
more  to  conciliate  opponents  and  disarm  objection. 
Some  have  complained  that,  instead  of  the  entire 
St.  Paul  and  the  entire  -Creation,  only  the  first  part 
cf  each  was  given ;  yet,  bearing  in  mind  the  ff  et 
that  Slijah  and  the  £tt/mn  of  Praise  were  both  in- 
cluded in  the  programme  of  the  week,  even  the 
most  enthusiastic  admirers  of  Mendelssohn  must 
have  felt  satisfied.  2toreover,  an  occasion  thus  per- 
mitted of  Msteninar  to  the  bright  and  cheerful  strains 
of  Haydn  was  di^onlt  to  ignore  >  and,  as  according 
to  the  general  scheme,  this  coald  not  otherwise 
have  been  obtained,  Mr.  Harford  Lloyd  is  provided 
with  a  reasonable  excuse.  The  first  part  in  its  in- 
tegrity, from  any  great  work,  is  snrely  preferable 
to  **  selections,"  no  matter  with  what  excellent  judg- 
ment contrived.  Bach's  Panhn  (St.  Matthew)  was 
shortened  of  its  colossal  proportions  in  order  that 
Beethoven's  only  oratorio  might  follow,  while 
Schumann's  PajradiM  and  the  Peri  Was  curtailed  of 
seven  numbers  for  the  sake  of  a  m\ocellaneous  series 
of  pieces,  vocal*  and  instramental,  in  which  some 
leading  artists  might  be  heard.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  oratorios  of  Mendelssohn  and  Haydn,  although 
only  one  division  of  each  waa  vouchsafed,  came  to 
ns.  at  all  events,  according  to  the  fashion  in  which 
their  respective  authors  had  imagined  them.  Herr 
Niels  Gade's  cantata.  The  Cruaa&of9y  received  with 
such  favor  at  the  last  Birmingham  Festival,  when 
given  under  the  direction  of  Its  composer,  was  the 
feature  of  the  second  and  last  miscellaneous  concert 
in  the  Shire  Hall.  This  cantata,  into  the  character 
and  merits  of  which  it  is  unnecessary  again  to  en- 
tor,  hafdly  came  up  to  elpeclation;  nor  was  the 
performance  commeiisnrate  with  the  jast  claims  of 
tlie  mn8ic>  a  certain  want  of  preparation,  not  to  be 
remarked  in  other  far  more  trying  works  included 
in  the  week's  programme,  being  evident  throughout. 
That  tho  leading  si  nger9,M  me.  Sophie  Lowe,  Messrs. 
B.  Lloyd  and  Santley,  one  and  all,  were  compe- 
tent to  their  tasks  need  hardly  be  said;  the  general 
effect,  however,  was  spiritless,  and  the  impression 
created  anything  bnt  vivid.  T/ie  Cruaaden  is  by 
no  means  difficult,  but  its  adequate  execution  de- 
mands a  nicety  of  gpradation  and  detail,  the  absence 
of  which  is  the  more  to  be  reffrotted,  inasmuch  as 
(like  ScliumanVs  Paradise  mud  the  Peri)  it  was  new 
to  the  Gloucester  public  The  second  part  com- 
menced with  an  overture  in  B  fiat,  by  Mr.  C.  V. 
Stanford,  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  a  musician 
of  recognized  ability.  Spirited,  symmetrically  con- 
structed, and  scored  for  the  orchestra  with  excellent 
effect,  this  new  overture  was  well  given  nnder  the 
direction  of  its  composer,  and  liberally  applauded. 
Another    featmre   worth  mentioning   was  Weber's 
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ConeerMuck  for  piBnoforte,  with  orchestral  accom- 
paniments,  played  by  Misa  Aenes  Zinnuermann  with 
the  nf^atness  and  I^ptlliaBer  for  which  that  highly 
talented  facty  fe  noted  Mr.  W.  H.  Cnimnings  in- 
troduced an  air  by  Handel,  "  La  bella  PastoreHa." 
of  which  the  antograph  mannscript  was  at  one  time 
pofiseefied  by  Dragonetti,  the  renowned  contmbas- 
Biat.  The  air  h  pleasing,  and  wonld  hare  been 
welcome  as  a  cvriosity,  even  had  it  been  less  well 
anng  than  by  its  present  owner.  The  rest  of  the 
programme  consisted  chiefly  of  familTar  vocal 
pieces,  operatic  and  otherwiRe,  snng  by  M dlle.  Al- 
bania Mdme.  Patey,  Mias  Griffiths,  MeiBra^  Sntley 
and  Maybrick:. 

Xeedi  (BngL)  Hnsical  FestivaL 

(Correspondence  of  the  Times.) 

First  Dat. 

Skpt.  19.^ — A  worthier  commencement  of  the 
Festival  than  to-day's  JSjliah  could  not  possibly 
have  been  desired.  Two  performances  of  this  most 
popular  of  modern  oratorios  can  alone  in  oar  re- 
membrance be  compared  with  it — that  of  1846,  when 
Kijah  was  first  produced  at  Birmingham  nnder  the 
direction  of  Mendelssohn  himself,  and  that  of  1^66, 
at  another  Birmingham  Festival,  with  Mr.  Coata, 
now  Sir  Michael  Costa,  as  condnctor.  That  any 
one  fortunate  enough  to  have  been  present  on  these 
memorable  occasions  can  have  forgotten  the  impres- 
sion created  is  not  likely  ;  and  when  it  is  added  that 
the  performance  of  to-day  was  in  most  respects  on 
a  par  with  either  of  them,  it  may  be  readily  under- 
stood' that  nothing  short  of  first-rate  excellence  dis- 
tingnished  it  from  beginning  to  end.  All  that  had 
been  predicated  of  the  Leeds  thorns  was  fully  car- 
ried out.  But  to  speak  in  general  terms — from  the 
opening  of  the  impressive  and  masterly  orchestral 
interlude,  separating  the  prophecy  of  the  three 
years'  drought,  "  As  God  the  Lord  of  Israel  liveth," 
from  t&e  ehorus  of  the  distressed  and  supplicating 
multitude,  "  Help,  Lord  I — wilt  Thou  quite  destroy 
us?**  the  conviction  that  a  performance  of  more  than 
ordinary  merit  would  ensue  seemed  to  be  regarded 
as  a  matter  of  course.  Sir  Michael  Costa  was  in  his 
bappfest  mood ;:  and  this  was  manifested,  over  and 
over  agafTn,  by  the  uniform  adherence  to  Mendels- 
sohn's own  tempi  in  chorus  after  chorus,  air  after 
air,  and  so  forth.  More  strictly  followed  they  could 
not  have  been.  The  tranquil  choruses,  to  which  a 
subdned  utterance  and  rigid  attention  to  light  and 
shade  are  indispensable,  were  not  less  satisfactory 
than  those  Hercer  outbursts  which  call  imperatively 
for  precision  of  attack,  boldness  of  delivery,  and 
marKed  accentuation.  The  result  throughout  was 
A  choral  interpretation  of  Mendelssohn's  noblest 
composition,  not  less  congenial  in  a  poetic  than  sat- 
isfactory in  a  mechanical  sense.  When  the  glori- 
ous climaz  to  Part  I,  *'  Thsnks  be  to  God  I  He  lav- 
eth  the  thirsty  land,"  was  over,  a  burst  of  applause 
(up  to  this  point  applause  having  been  Judiciously 
dispensed  with)  testified  to  the  unqualified  delight 
of  an  andience  little  short  of  2,000  in  number — an 
audience  crowding  the  vast  hall  in  every  part. 
Her*  one  might  have  thought  the  climax  had  been 
reached.  Not  so,  however.  The  choral  singing  in 
the  second  part  was  in  no  way  inferior  to  that 
whieh  Mnif:>rmly  marked  the  first ;  and  from  '*  Be 
not  afraid  "  to  '*  Then  shall  your  light  shine  forth,'* 
the  emphatic  peroration,  there  was  scarcely  a  point 
open  to  nnfavorable  criticism.  Sopranos,  contral- 
tos, altos,  tenors,  and  basses  vied  with  each  other, 
not  so  much  in  friendly  rivalry  as  in  a  determined 
resolva  to  produce  a  perfectly  harmonious  combi- 
nation, so  aa  to  render  the  text  of  Mendelssohn  just 
as  Mendelssohn  would  have  rejoiced  to  hear  it. 
And  they  succeeded — higher  praise  than  which 
could  hardly  be  accorded  to  these  enthusiastic  York- 
shire mngers. 

The  leading  vocal  parts  in  Elijnh  were  one  and 
all  assigned  to  artists  who  knew  how  to  appreciate 
and  interpret  them.  Mr.  Santle3',  who  sang  the 
mnsic  of  tiie  Prophet  from  the  introductory  recita- 
tive to  the  final  air  which  precedes  the  chorus  de- 
scribing Elijah's  ascent  to  Heaven  in  a  fiery  chari- 
oty  has  seldom  exhibited  his  remarkable  declamato- 
ry powers  and  his  mastery  over  all  the  gradations 
of  expression  to  more  signal  advantage.  Mr.  Ed- 
ward Lloyd  undertook  all  the  most  important  music 
allotted  to  the  tenor  voice,  and  was  equally  fortun- 
ate in  the  two  airs  which  give  deep  signincance  to 
a  part  otherwise  comparatively  subordinate.  In 
tilt)  first  part  of  the  oratorio — if  oratorio  this  Biblic 
musical  drama  may  justly  be  styled — Mdme.  Edith 
W}  nne  wna  soprano,  ana  that  rising  young  singer 
Mrs.  Mudie-Bolingbroke,   contralto.      The  former 


created  her  strongest  impression  in  the  duet  between 
the  "Widow  and  Elijah,  the  introductory  solo  of 
which.  "What  have  I  to  do  with  thee,  O  man  of 
God  T"  WPS  rendered  with  truly  impassioned  feeling. 
The  latter  showed  g<«n«ine  taste  In  her  delivery  of 
her  plaintive  air,  **  Woe  unto  them  who  forsake 
Him,"  which  comes  immediately  after  the  furious 
denunciation  of  the  Prophet,  "  Is  not  His  word  like 
a  fire  ?  "  In  the  second  part  the  soprano  was  Mdlle. 
Albani,  who  gave  the  superb  admonition,  ^  Hear 
ye,  Israel,"  better,  if  possible,  with  more  resolute 
expression,  more  careful  observance  of  detail,  than 
at  Gloucester  a  fortnight  since,  and  in  the  magnifi- 
cent Sancttu,  **  Holy,  holy,  holy  ! "  created  the  same 
impression  as  before,  lifdme.  ratey,  the  contralto, 
among  other  things,  sang  the  consoling  and  truly 
devotional  air,  '*  O  rest  in  the  Lord,"  so  well  that 
there  was  an  unmistakable  desire  on  the  part  of  the 
audience  to  hear  it  again,  but  Sir  Michael  Costa, 
with  the  judgment  for  which  he  is  deservedly  noted, 
lent  an  unwilling  ear  to  the  demand,  and  went  on 
directly  with  the  exquisitely  melodious  chorus,  "He 
that  shall  endure  to  the  eni  shall  be  saved,"  which 
is  as  legitimately  ita  sequel  as  the  chorus,  '*  He 
watching  over  Israel,"  is  the  sequel  to  the  unaccom^ 
panied  trio,  "Lift  thine  eyes  to  the  mountains." 
For  disregard  to  unreasonable  demands  Sir  Michael 
is  not  to  be  blamed,  but  to  be  praised,  and  it  wonld 
be  well  if  other  conductors  imitated  his  example. 
The  oratorio  was  preceded,  as  usual  on  such  occa- 
sions, by  the  National  Anthem.  To-night  The  Fire 
King,  a  new  cantata  by  Mr.  Walter  Austin,  was  per- 
formed, and  much  applauded. 


Second  Dat. 

(From  Novello's  Musical  Times.) 

TejORSDAT,  S«PT.  20. — The  second  morning  con- 
cert was  given  up  to  *'  varieties,"  Oratorio  being  re- 
served till  the  evening.  Again  a  large  audience  at- 
tended, and  all  passed  off  well.  The  first  part  was 
entirely  miscellaneous,  beginning  with  a  fine  per- 
formance of  the  "  Freischiitz  "  Overture,  after  which 
came  five  vocal  pieces  sung  respectively  by  Mdlle. 
Redeker,  Mr.  Lloyd,  the  choir,  Mrs.  Mndie-Boling- 
broke,  and  Mdlle.  Albani  and  Mr.  Santley ;  the  so- 
prano and  baritone  having  entrusted  to  their 
safe  and  experienced  hands  the  Duet  for  Senta  and 
the  Dutchman  in  "  Der  Fliegende  Hollander."    The 

{>artsong  was  Morley's  "  My  bonny  lass,"  splendid- 
y  sung  and  received  with  loud  applause.  After 
the  vocal  selections  Dr.  Spark  introduced  a  Concert 
stuck  written  by  him  to  display  some  of  the  merits 
of  the  instrument  at  which  ne  bas  ao  long  presided. 
This  end  the  piece  answered  in  a  very  satisfactory 
manner,  though,  perhaps,  many  present  would  have 
been  better  pleased  had  the  doctor  performed  some 
really  representative  composition  of  the  class.  So 
good  an  opportunity  of  introducing  a  grand  work 
by  means  of  such  an  instrument  ought  not  to  have 
been  lost.  Gounod's  "  Nazareth  "  having  been  suntif 
by  Mr.  Santley  and  chorus,  Beethoven's  Eighth 
Symphony,  capitally  played,  brought  the  first  part 
to  an  end.  The  second  part  began  with  the  Over- 
ture to  **  Fra  Diavolo,"  in  strange  juxtaposition  with 
which — because  next  foUowinir — was  "  Angels  ever 
bright  and  fair,"  wherein  Mdlle.  Albani  made,  as 
usual,  a  display  of  her  tendency  towards  over- 
strained expression.  The  song  occupied  but  a  ffW 
seconds  lees  thaa  five  minutes,  a  fact  suflSciently 
conclusive  as  to  the  manner  of  its  rendering.  A 
Duet  from  Smart's  "  Jacob,"  "  Tell  me,  O  fairest," 
combined  the  voices  of  Madame  Wynne  and  Mr. 
Lloyd  ;  the  lady,  together  with  Mdlle.  Albani  and 
Mdlle.  Redeker.  being  also  heard  in  the  well-known 
Trio  from  Balfe's  "  Ealstaff ; "  aa  was  Signor  Foli  in 
Meyerbeer's  fine  song,  "  The  Monk."  Last  came,  to 
end  the  concert  in  a  manner  worthy  of  a  Festival 
occasion,  Mendelssohn's  "  Walpnrgis  Nacht."  From, 
this  great  things  were  expected.  The  band  and 
chorus  were  looked  for  to  produce  effects  transcend- 
ing even  those  of  "Elijah,  and  to  realize  Mendels- 
aonn's  highest  ideal.  This,  I  may  safely  say,  was 
done  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  most  exigent.  The 
choir  went  at  their  work  heart  and  soul,  fortified  by 
a  consciousness  of  knowing  the  music  thoroughly, 
and  of  being  both  well  led  and  well  supported. 
Who  among  those  present  will  soon  forget  the  re- 
sult? will  soon  lose  the  impression  made  by  the 
wild  rout  of  "Come  with  torches,"  the  dramatic 
suggest! veness  of  "  Disperse,  disperse  "  and  "  Help, 
my  comrades,"  or  the  stately  grandeur  of  "  Un- 
clouded now  ?  "  All  these  numbers,  familiar  though 
they  be,  seemed  to  derive  a  deeper  meaning  from 
the  magnificence  of  their  interpretation.  Veterans 
present,  who  imagined  that  they  had  exhausted  the 
"  Walpnrgis  Nacht "  as  a  bee  drains  a  flower  of 


honey,  found  out  their  mistake  andf  \v^,^  thanltful ; 
while  those  to  whom  the  music  ^f^  comparatively 
strange  must  have  had  a  revehiHor>  oT  surprising 
power.  But  the  performapnc©  generaTly  was  excel- 
lent. Mdlle.  Redeker,  Mr.  Lloyd,  and  Mr.  Santley 
gave  the  solos  in  irreproachable  style,  and  the  or- 
chestra played  both  Overture  and  accompsnimenta 
as  though  fully  aware  that  the  choros  could  only 
be  rivalled  by  straining  every  nerve.  The  recep- 
tion of  Mendelssohn's  work,  and  of  the  efforts  of 
those  engaged  in  it,  was  most  eAthosiastic.  But  no 
other  result  was  possible ;  a  man  who  could  stolid- 
ly listen  to  SDch  mnsie  must  be  as  insensible  as  a 
mile-stone. 

With  the  evening  came  the  time  for  Handel  to 
have  a  triumphant  innings.  Deprived  of  his  "Mes- 
siah," the  old  master  took  his  revenge  in  "Solomon," 
and  swayed  the  audience  with  his  customary  resist- 
less might.  And  it  was  an  audience  worth  sway- 
ing. 'The  repute  of  the  substituted  Oratorio  would 
in  any  case  have  drawn  a  crowd,  but  Torkahire  am- 
ateurs and  Yorkshire  choristers  are  pre-eminently 
Handelians.  They  find  in  the  breadth  and  manli- 
ness of  the  giant's  worx  that  which  suits  them,  and 
while  the  one  class  can  hear  with  intelligence  the 
other  can  interpret  with  a  power  unknown  else- 
where. No  better  choice  could  have  been  made 
than  of  "  Solomon,"  an  Oratorio  that  combines  the 
grandest  choruses  with  airs  full  of  interest  and 
charm.  The  story,  it  is  true,  may  not  be  of  the 
loftiest  conceivable  order,  nor  its  manuer  of  telling 

g resent  much  to  excite  commendation.  Bat  /xu», 
Richard  Wagner  I  in  any  such  work  the  compoaer's 
art  overrides  that  of  the  poet,  and  the  sublimity  of 
music  can  blind  us  to  the  poverty  of  verse.  'This 
was  emphatically  the  case  with  "  Solomon,"  which 
from  first  to  last*,  enchained  attention,  and  often  so 
excited  the  audience  that  the  rule  against  applause, 
though  printed  legibly  in  the  books,  was  no  more 
visible  tnan  was  the  signal  of  recall  at  Copenhagen 
when  Nelson  put  the  glass  to  his  blind  eye.  The 
version  adopted  at  Leeds,  being  that  used  in  Exeter 
Hall,  inclnded  Costa's  "additional  aocomfwuiments." 
There  can  be  no  doubt  whatever  that  the  "  cuts  " 
in  this  version  are  judicious,  but  I  cannot  say  aa 
much  for  all  Sir  M.  Costa's  orchestration.  Sir  Mich- 
ael is  not  reverent,  like  Franz.  As  well  as  filling  in 
details,  he  sometimes  meddles  with  the  structural 
outline,  and  this  is  unpardonable.  None  among 
the  audience,  however,  were  disposed  then  and  there 
to  cast  these  reflections  in  the  Conductor's  teeth.  It 
was  enough  to  enjoy  the  mnsic — ^to  admire  the  state- 
ly grandeur  of  "  From  the  censer  "  and  "  Shake  the 
dome,"  the  beanty  of  "  May  no  rash  intruder,"  and 
the  vivid  power  of  the  Choruses  devoti*d  to  the 
Passions.  All  these  were  sung  to  perfection,  the 
"  Nightingale"  especially  showing  the  choir  at  it« 
best.  Not  less  good  in  their  way  were  the  solos,  as 
rendered  by  Madame  Wynne,  Mrs.  Osgood,  Mad- 
ame Patey,  Mr.  Shakespeare,  and  Signor  Foli. 
Each  of  these  artists  had  a  chance  of  making  more 
or  less  effect ;  Madame  Wynne  in  "  Can  I  see  my 
infant  gored,"  which  she  sang  with  great  pat  hoe; 
Mrs.  Osgood  in  "  Thy  sentence,  great  King ; "  Mad- 
ame Patey  in  "  What  though  I  trace ;"  Mr.  Shakes- 
peare in  "  See  the  tall  palm  ; "  and  Signor  Foli  in 
the  one  bass  Air,  "  Praise  ye  the  Lord."  But  it 
should  specially  be  said,  with  regard  to  Madame 
Patey,  that  her  delivery  of  Solomon's  music  was  a 
notable  effort,  distinguished  by  many  oi  the  greats 
est  qualities  that  go  to  make  a  vocal  artist.  Here, 
too,  an  emphatic  word  is  doe  to  Sir  Michael  Costa, 
who  held  liis  forces  firmly  ki  hand  and  directed 
their  efforts  with  eharacteiistic  decision.  Altogeth- 
er the  perlormance  was  a  memorable  event  in  Fes- 
tival history. 


Thikd  Dat. 

Sept.  21. — The  morning  concert  of  thfi»  day  was 
devoted  to  Dr.  Macfarren's  new  Oatorio  "  Joseph,** 
and,  naturally,  a  large  audience  assembled,  made 
up  in  no  small  measure  of  professors  sad  amateurs 
who  had  travelled  to  Leeds  expressly  for  an  event 
of  so  moch  interest        ♦       #       ♦       ♦       ♦ 

The  Oratorio  has  a  plot  and  is  ioterestiDg,.  while 
the  various  sceoes  are  just' such  as,  speaking  in  the 
light  of  Dr.  Macfarren's  ^t  work,  best  svit  his 
genius.  The  Bt«ry,  moreover,  is  outlined  well,  and 
told,  generally  spelling,  with  svch  simple-  direet- 
nees  that  none  can  mistake  it.  Here,  for  proofs  is 
the  **  argument"  as  officially  stated:-^ 

Paut  I.— C^wuni.r~Peacefu1ne8s  of  pastoral  Iffe— dfs> 
tnrbed  by  the  Jealooqr  of  Joeeph^s  brethren— their  eon- 
splracy  to  destroy  him— hb  life  spared  by  Reube»— «p- 

E roach  of  the  Ishmaelites— they  purchase  Joseph  from 
is  brethren— his  farewell  to   his  country— the  false 
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report  of  hU  death  broai;ht  to  Jacob— the  RTf  ef  of  J»- 
cob,  and  the  attempts  of  his  sons  and  daughters  to  com- 
fort him. 

Part  n.— llj/xp^.— The  pomp  of  Pharoah's  coart— he 
relates  his  dreams— the  failare  of  the  wise  men  to  inter- 
pret  them— Joseph  is  brought  from  prison,  ezponnds 
them,  and  is  installed  as  Governor  with  great  splendor 
—description  of  the  years  of  plenty  and  of  ftimlne— first 
Interview  between  Joseph  and  his  orethren— he  requires 
them  to  produce  Benjamin— they  return  to  Canaan,  and 
Reuben  persuades  Jacob  to  allow  Benjamin  to  aceom- 
pany  them— second  Intenriew  between  Joseph  and  his 
Drettiren  In  the  presence  of  the  house  of  Pharaoh,  when 
he  makes  himself  known  to  them— arrlTal  of  Jacob  and 
all  his  family— retrospective  sketch  of  the  story  from 
Psalm  OY. 


Dr.  Macfarren  is  entitied  to  high  praise  for  the 
extreme  vigor,  terseneet,  and  ezpresaiveDeas  of  his 
dramatic  numbers.    Generally  speaking,  the  music 
is  adapted  to  the  situation,  the  force  of  which  it 
heightens  while  presenting  onmberless  points   of 
interest  on  its  own  account.     With  regard  to  the 
melodic  structure  of  the  work,  no  one  will  be  sur- 
prised to  learn  that  Dr.  Macfarren  has  again  adopt- 
ed and  carried  out  with  much  ingenuity  the  device 
of  associating  particular  themes  with  particular  per- 
sons, incidents,  or  feelings.     These  themes  really 
make  up  no  small  part  of  the  Oratorio,  introduced 
as  they  are  on  every  possible  occasion.    Thus  we 
find  the  subjects  of  the  Overture  almost  exclusively 
confined  to  them.     We  have  first  a  theme  identified 
with  Jacob's  love  for  Joseph ;  a  second  that  stands 
for  the  land  of  Canaan ;  a  third  coupled  with  the 
conspiracy,  and  so  on.     But  Dr.  Macfarren,  though 
he  uses  it  liberally,  does  not  overwork  this  device. 
Rather  do  we  find  much  of  the  interest  of  the  Ora- 
torio and  the  significance  of  its  various  parts  height- 
ened bv  means  of  a  system  that  will  hardly  sufier 
in  f^ublic  esteem  through  the  skilful  exaggerations 
of  Herr  Wagner.     Let  roe  add  here  that  the  Over- 
tuie,  though  built  up  of  motives  taken  from  the  body 
of  the  work,  is  most  admirably  put  together.    The 
various  sections  have  perfect  cohesion ;  the  whole  is 
in  strict  form,  and  might  pass  with  applause  as  an 
example  of  "pure  *  music,  having  no  oonneotion 
with  anything  berond  itself.    Passing  on  to  other 
salient  features  of  the  Oratorio^which  are  all  that 
can  be  now  noticed — ^I  have  to  remark  the  extreme 
importance  of  the  choruses,  as  distinguished  from 
the  choral  episodes  in  the  dramatic  scenes.    Here 
Dr.  Macfarren  has  put  forth  all  his  strength,  and 
that  in  a  most  varied  manner.    He  had  to  supply 
pastoral  music  for  the  shepherds  in  the  exordium ; 
to  depict  the  clang  and  clatter  of  the  Ishmaelite  car- 
avan ;  to  make  the  Egyptians  sing  the  praises  of 
their  monarch  in  fitting  strains ;  and,  for  this  is  es- 
sential in  Oratorio,  to  use  all  the  resources  of  coun- 
terpoint as  occasion  offered.    That  in  doing  all  this 
he  lias  achieved  greater  or  less  success  is  undoubt 
ed.    The  Pastoral  Chorus,  for  example,  is  charming ; 
the  Chorus  of  Ishmaelites  wild  and  pictnresqne  in 
the  highest  degree;  and  that  which  acclaims  the 
elevation  of  Joseph  a  fit  expression  of  national  re- 
joicing ;  while  the  fngal  numbers,  as  may  be  imag- 
ined, are  worthy  of  Dr.  Macfarren's  technical  means. 
Some  of  the  airs  show  equal  merit  in  their  way, 
though  it  must  be  confessed  that  this  is  the  depart- 
ment which  does  not  exhibit  the  composer  in  the 
strongest  light.    Dr.  Macfarren,  whose  learning  ap- 
pears always  to  dominate  him,  makes  too  little  of 
the  power  of  simple  melody,  and  leans  too  strongly 
upon  harmonic  devices  and  orchestral  coloring.     Ae 
a  consequence,  his  airs  often  fail  to  carry  with  th^m 
the  sympathy  of  the  listener,  who,  following  the 
meloay,  finds  it  hampered  and  cramped  by  the  ex- 
igences of  the  composer's  system.    All  the  same, 
however,  there  are  fine  airs  in  "  Joseph,"  and  such 
as  not  only  give  pleasure  to  the  listener,  but  are 
able  to  repay  the  musician's  study.    Dr.  Macfarren 
does  nothing  without  a  motive,  and  all  of  us  very 
well  know  that  his  motives  are  not  lightly  con- 
ceived.   Other  points  of  interest  in  the  work  are 
the  liberal  use  made  of  transition  as  distinct  from 
modulation,  and  the  freedom  with  which  the  voice 
parte  are  written.    Dr.  Macfarren  shares  with  some 
other  composers   the  daringness  of  spirit  which 
brooks  no  restraint,  and  pays  little  heed   to  the 
weakness  of  interpretation.     Hence  his  music  is  of- 
ten very  difficult,  and  its  difficulty  is  of  a  nature 
which,  there  is  reason  to  fear,  will  stand  in  the  way 
of  popularity,  or,  at  all  events,  of  extended  use. 
But  to  sum  up  all  these  impresdons,  let  me  say  that 
<*  Joseph  "is  a  noble,  learned  work,  one  of  which 
England  has  a  right  to  be  proud,  especially  as  it  is 
distinguished  by  thoroughly  Englisn  qualities.    Its 
style  is  the  composer's  own ;  its  thought  is  often 
happy,  always  strong  and  earnest,  and  its  expres- 
sion IS  that  of  a  master.    The  performance,  con- 
ducted by  Mr.  Walter  Macfarren,  was  remarkably 


good  for  a  new  work ;  the  chorus  again  distin- 
guishing itself  greatly,  the  band,  a  few  slips  except- 
ed, working  well  throughout ,  and  the  soloists  labor- 
ing as  though  in  perfect  sympathy  with  the  compo- 
ser. To  Mdlle.  Albani,  l^adame  Wynne,  Madame 
Patey,  Mr.  Lloyd,  Mr.  Santley,  and  Signer  Foli  be- 
longed the  honor  of  "creating**  their  respective 
parts.  Where  all  did  their  duty  it  would  be  invid- 
ious to  single  out  one  for  special  praise ;  but  the 
fact  that  Mr.  Santley  represented  the  hero  of  the 
story  may  excuse  a  reference  to  the  very  perfect 
manner  in  which  his  task  was  discharged.  At  the 
close  of  the  performance.  Dr.  Macfarren  was  called 
for,  led  on  by  his  brother,  and  applauded  with  all 
the  enthusiasm  needed  to  ratify  a  genuine  success. 

The  evening  concert,  being  made  up  entirely  of 
selections,  may  be  passed  with  few  words.  It  was 
chiefly  remarkable  for  a  good  performance  of  Raffs 
Symphony  in  6  minor,  Bennett's  overture  "  The 
T^'ood-Nymphs,"  and  Spohr's  "  Jessonda."  All,  in- 
cluding Dennett's  worx,  were  conducted  by  Sir 
Michael  Costa,  who  has  now  **  buried  the  hatishet " 
in  the  grave  of  his  ancient  antagonist.  Madame 
Sinico  appeared  at  this  concert,  taking  the  place  of 
Mdlle.  Albani,  and  being  very  well  received. 

Satttrdat. 

The  last  concert  of  the  Festival  was  what  in  con- 
vivial language  would  be  styled  a  "  bumper,"  and 
attracted  the  largest  audience  of  the  week,  every 
part  of  the  Town  Hall  being  crowded  to  excess.  A 
more  attractive  programme  could  hardly  have  been 
drawn  up,  including  as  it  did  two  well-known  and 
p'*pnlar  works  of  the  highest  class,  and  a  novelty 
Dearing  the  illustrions  name  of  Bach.  The  combi- 
nation  was  most  judicious ;  for,  while  the  "  Requi- 
em "  and  **  Mount  of  Olives  "  drew  a  crowd  together, 
the  old  Leipzig  master's  **  Magnificat "  found  an  au- 
dience which  itself  could  never  have  commanded. 
The  novelty  came  first  in  order,  and  was  heard 
with  profound  attention  by  connoisseurs,  who,  how- 
ever, may  not  have  had  their  attention  drawn  to  the 
fisot  that  the  music  was  not  Bach  pur  H  *imple.  It 
should  have  been  stated  in  the  books  that  tlie  ver- 
sion performed  was  that  of  Robert  Franz,  the  man 
who  stands  far  ahead  of  all  others  In  respect  of  the 
skill  and  reverence  with  which  he  adapts  music  of 
the  old  school  to  modern  requirements.'  Whether 
a  masterpiece  ought  to  be  touched  by  anybody  is  a 
question  I  shall  evade  here.  Assuming  that  the 
process  is  legitimate,  Robert  Frans  has  earned  the 
highest  honor  it  can  bestow.  Franz  shows  his  usu- 
al ability -in  the  "  Magnificat,"  adding  clarinets  and 
bassoons  to  the  score,  and,  in  one  chorus,  a  bass 
trombone ;  writing  a  complete  organ  part ;  making 
the  viola  part  continuous,  and  while  retaining  the 
three  trumpets,  bringing  their  music  within  the 
more  restncted  means  of  the  present  day.  The 
judgment  with  which  all  this  is  done  can  only  be 
appreciated  by  thoee  who  examine  the  new  score 
with  care.  £nough  that  one  might  fancy  Sebastian 
Bach  himself  approving  every  bar,  and  recognizing 
throughout  an  expansion  of  his  own  style,  and  the 
-working  of  his  own  spirit  As  the  "  Magnificat " 
can  be  bought  now  for  a  few  pence,  and  as  there 
can  be  no  dispute  about  its  merit,  discussion  here  is 
needless.  Nor  will  those  already  familiar  with  the 
work  require  telling  that  the  choruses,  finely  sung, 
made  a  deep  impression.  These  six  numbers,  though 
not  extended,  snow  us  the  old  master  in  his  grand 
est  mood,  and  for  these  alone  the  "  Magnificat "  iriil 
ever  or^supy  an  honored  place.  The  airs,  as  usual 
with  Bach,  are  less  striking ;  biit  the  duet  for  con- 
tralto and  tenor,  despite  an  elaborate  polyphonic 
structure,  is  charming,  and  evoked  much  admiration, 
as  di^  the  contralto  song,  "  Esurientes  implevit  bo- 
nis," with  its  pretty  accompaniment  of  two  flutes. 
Looking  at  the  success  of  the  work,  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  Bach  will  be  drawn  upon  for  contributions  to 
future  Festival  programmes ;  the  store  of  matter  is 
Hbundant,  and  none  of  it  valueless.  Mozart's  *'  Re- 
quiem "  followed  the  "  Magnificat,*^  and  famished 
a  striking  contrast  by  its  vivid  coloring  and  descrip- 
tive grandeur.  The  great  choruses,  such  as  *'  Rex 
tremendiB,"  ''  Confutatis,"  and  "  Dies  Irs,**  made  a 
stupendous  effect,  such  was  the  mass  of  sound  and 
such  were  the  ener^  and  dash  of  the  Yorkshire 
singers.  But  the  deepest  impression  of  all  perhaps 
attended  the  "Lachrymosa,"  the  wonderful  sequence 
of  the  concluding  prayer  being  rendered  in  a  man- 
ner that  may  best  be  described  as  awe-inspiriog.  A 
profound  silence  followed  the  last  note,  for  every 
neart  was  touched,  and  the  highest  purpose  of  sa- 
cred music  attained.  The  solos  in  the  '*  Requiem  " 
were  given  to  Madame  Wynne,  Mrs.  Mudie  Boling- 
broke,  Mr.  Shakespeare,  and  Mr.  Santley,  from 
whom  they  received  all  possible  justice. 


The  eecond  part  of  the  concert  being  devoted  to 
the  '*  Mount  of  Olives,"  that  work  had  the  honor  of 
bringing  the  Festival  to  an  end.  But  the  perform- 
ance was  signalized  by  an  event  of  more  importance, 
viz.,  a  deliberate  abandonment  of  the  '*  Engedi " 
version,  and  an  adoption  of  the  original  text,  or 
rather  of  a  close  English  translation  recently  made 
by  the  Rev.  J.  Troutbeck,  and  now  incorporated 
with  Messrs.  Novello,  Ewer  and  Co.'s  edition.  Some 
excuse  may  be  made  for  Dr.  Hudson's  libretto,  and 
also  for  the  change  effected  by  Mr.  Bartholomew 
when  he  put  the  words  of  Christ  into  the  mouth  of 
John.  Harrow  views  prevailed  at  that  time,  and 
the  Question  really  was  whether  Beethoven's  Orato- 
rio sliould  be  adapted  to  English  tastes  or  kept  out 
altogether.  But  the  circumatances  have  now  entire- 
ly changed.  We  have  learned  to  distinguish  bet- 
ter between  actual  and  supposititious  evil,  and  to 
see  that  there  need  be  no  irreverence  in  personat- 
ing the  Saviour.  Beethoven,  It  is  said,  always  re- 
gretted that  he  had  made  Christ  a  dramatic  char- 
acter ;  bnt  that  the  Protestant  Bach  had  no  such 
feeling  is  proved  by  his  setting  the  "  Passion  "  over 
and  over  again.  At  any  rate,  we  now  accept  the 
"  Passion  "  ani  the  "  Mount  of  Olives  "  without  hes. 
itancy,  and  who  shall  sny  that  religion  itself  is  not 
a  gainer  in  consequence  7  Mr.  Troutbeck's  version 
being  reviewed  elsewhere,  demands  here  no  more 
than  passing  notice.  Let  me  say,  however,  that  its 
beauty  and  propriety  met  with  hearty  recognition 
at  Leeds,  and  enabled  the  audience  to  enter  into  the 
spirit  and  meaning  of  the  music  more  deeply  than 
ever  before. 


Vew  Mndcal  Clab.— Mra  Bive-£ing. 

Jaubsvilub,  Wis.,  Cot.  12.— Two  recent  mosical 
events  here  are  perhaps  of  sufficient  importance  to  mu- 
sical progress  in  this  part  of  the  country  to  deserve  men- 
tion even  in  so  fkr  away  a  place  as  Boston,  since  they 
serve  to  indicate  the  rapid  Increase  of  Interest  in  music 
now  taking  place  in  the  West. . 

The  first  is  the  organisation  of  a  Musical  Club  for  the 
study  of  the  best  mudo.  A  call  was  issued  inviting  all 
interested  to  meet  on  a  certain  evening.  About  thirty 
came.  Chopin's  Ballade  in  A  flat.  Op.  47,  was  played  by 
one  teacher ;  another  gave  an  analysis  of  it,  preceded  by 
a  short  lecture,  giving  the  general  principles  of  Form, 
with  examples;  and  a  third  gave  an  admirahle  criticism 
of  it,  from  the  sosthetic  standpoint.  At  the  second  meet- 
ing Chopin*s  Polonaise  in  E  flat.  Op.  32,  was  similarly 
treated.  About  seventy  were  present.  At  the  next 
meeting  we  shall  take  up  the  ficherzo  in  B  flat  minor , 
Op.  81,  and  shall  meet  in  a  larger  room.  The  interest 
seems  to  be  very  great,  and  it  is  a  very  hopeful  sign. 

The  second  event  was  a  concert  by  Mrs.  Julia  Riv^ 
King,  Oct.  8d.  The  programme  included  the  Sonata  ap- 
pataionata,  Schumann's  FatehinfftehwanJt  out  ITfon,  sev- 
eral pieces  by  Chopin,  a  Song  without  words  by  Men. 
delssohn,  and  two  Liszt  pieces.  This  was  no  "  popular" 
programme,  though  the  audience  was,  for  the  u)ost  part, 
totally  unacquainted  with  good  music.  But  it  was  ex- 
ceedingly satisfactory  to  notice  how  quiet  and  attentive 
everyone  was,— puzsled,  many  cf  them,  hnt  delighted 
nevertheless,  and  keenly  interested,  from  the  very  first 
note  to  the  last.  The  remarks  I  have  heard  since  are 
equally  encouraging:  and  the  interest  seemed  to  be 
quite  as  much  in  the  noble  music  as  in  the  extraordinary 
playing.  I  have  ^everid  times  noticed  that  Mme.  Biv6- 
Kinghas  somehow  an  unusual  power  ot  making  the  l)est 
musio  comprehensible,  or  at  least  very  interesting  to 
people  of  no  musical  knowledge ;  and  the  most  extraord- 
inary part  of  it  is  that  they  like  Ihe  best  music  most  of 
all  when  she  plays  it.  She  herself  immensely  prefers 
Beethoven  to  Liszt,  and  she  seems  to  be  able  to  induce 
the  same  preference  in  those  who  hear  her.  She  has,  in 
some  unaccountable  way,  the  secret  of  being  popular 
without  lowering  her  standard  in  the  slightest  degree.  A 
great  quickening  of  musical  interest  always  follows  one 
of  her  concerts.  Thus  she  plays  the  part  of  a  real  mis- 
sionary, and  does  us  benighted  Westerners  a  vast  doal 

ofgood. 

Ithlnk  one  secret  of  her  success  Is  her  charming  mod- 
esty and  simplicity.  The  public  sees  her  unaffected  be- 
havior,  and  everybody  is  predisposed  to  like  her  and  all 
she  does.  She  is  just  as  simple  and  onassuming  every- 
where. A  few  months  ago  she  wrote  to  a  friend :  **  Ton 
praise  me  too  much.  I  do  not  deserve  it  yet,  though  I 
hope  to  some  time.  I  am  still  too  young  to  have  fath- 
omed so  great  a  master  as  Beethoven,  but  I  love  him 
above  all  others."  No  doubt  the  travelling  life  she  leads 
is  not  so  conducive  to  her  growth  and  the  development 
of  fine  character  as  a  quiet  one  in  some  really  musical 
society;  but  she  is  certainly  unspoiled,  she  does  her 
work  in  a  true  artistic  spirit,  has  high  aims,  and  worthy 
ones,  and  worlcs  very  hurd. 
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As  to  her  present  abUlty  to  interpret  itae  best  works 
I  mast  say  my  opinion  of  it  grows  liiorlier  every  time  I 
bear  her.  I  conld  dlscdver  no  inadequacy  in  bor  ren- 
dering of  the  Sonata  uppatHonatay  and  that  is  a  fair  test 
of  her  ability  to  piny  Beethoven.  I  citnnot  sav  as  mnch 
for  some  great  artists,  Mme.  Oiipofr  for  instance,  who, 
with  all  her  infinite  refinement  and  finish,  misses  the 
vital  characteristics  of  the  Beethoven  genius,  his  mas- 
sive breadth  and  grandeur,  bes{des  that  she  takes  nil 
sorts  of  liberties  with  what  he  has  written.  One  thmks 
all  the  time,  <*  What  a  delicious  touch  she  has  I  How 
exquisitely  she  finishes  every  phrase  I  But  it  isn*t  Bee^ 
hoven.**  She  is  like  one  who  plucks  the  most  delicate 
floovera  on  a  mountain-side  without  ever  thinking  of 
the  mountain. 

But  when  I  hear  Ifme.  Biv^KIng  play  Beethoven,  I 
think,  first  of  all :  <*How  infinitely  grester  is  Beethoven 
than  all  other  composers  t  What  a  colossus  he  is  ( *'  and 
only  afterwnrds  do  I  think :  *«How  wonderful  it  is  that  a 
woman  so  young  should  already  interpret  him  so  nobl  v !" 


There  Is  real  vitality  and  power  In  her  playing,  and  she 
has  perceptibly  gained  in  nreadth  the  past  year.  I  hope 
you  will  hear  her  In  Boston  this  winter. 

I  think  jrou  will  admit  that  I,  at  least,  have  not  praised 
her  extravagantly.  J.  C.  F. 


Sohnmaim  on  Meyerbeer's  **  Huguenots." 

[With  Meyerl  ecr's  masterwork  so  frei^h  in  mind,  after 
last  Monday  night's  performance  at  the  Boston  Theatre, 
it  may  be  Interesting  to  read  how  it  impress*^  Robert 
Bchnmann  when  he  heard  it  for  the  first  time  In  T.einzig« 
tn  183-.    We  Itorrow  Mrs.  Bitterns  excellent  translation.] 

I  feel  to-day  like  a  brave  young  warrior  who 
draws  his  sword  for  the  first  time  in  a  ^reat  cause. 
As  if  musical  questions  should  also  be  settled  in  our 
liltle  Leipsic,  where  universal  ones  have  already 
been  disputed,  it  happens  that  the  two  roost  power- 
ful comp<isitions  of  modern  days — Meyerbeer's  "Hu- 
guenots "  and  Mendelssohn's  ''St.  Paul  " — have  been 
brought  out  here  together — together  for  the  first 
time,  apparently  until  now.     Where  shall   we  cora- 
monce  the  subject,  where  leave  oif  ?    There  can  be 
no  question  here  of  rivalry,  of  preference,  for  our 
readers  know  well  to  what  aims  our  pen  is  devoted  ; 
they  know  too  wdl  that  when  Mendelssohn  is  the 
subject  there  can  be  no  question  of  Me3'erbeer,  their 
paths  lie  in  such  diametrical  opposition  :  and,  if  we 
would  point  to  the  characteristics  of  one.  we  have 
simply  to  mark  those  qualities  which  the  other  does 
not  possess,  alwaj-s  excepting  talent,  which  they 
possess  in  common  with  each  other.     One  is  often 
inclined  to  grasp  one's  brow,  to  feel  whether  all  up 
there  is  in  the  right  condition,  when  one  reflects  on 
Meyerbeer's  success  in  healthy,  musical  Germany ; 
when  one  hears  otherwise  worthy  people,  ronsictans 
even,  wlio  lo<»k,  too,  on  Mendelssohn's  quieter  victo- 
ries with  pleasure,  declaring   that  there  is  really 
gome  value  in  his  rousfc.     Still  warm  from  Schrd- 
der-Devrient's  lofty  portraiture  oi  Fidelio,  I  went 
for  the  first  time  to  near  the  **  Huguenots."    Who 
does  not  rejoice  in  novelty,   who  does  not  gladly 
hope?    Had  not  Riea  himself  written  that  many 
things  in  the  "  Huguenots  "  might  be  placed  beside 
some  by  Beethoven,  etc  ?    And  what  said  others, 
what  said  I  ?    I  agreed  at  once  with  Florestan,  who, 
shaking  his  fist  towards  the  opera,  let  fall  the  words : 
"  In  •  n  Crociato.'  I  still  counted  Meyerbeer  among 
musicians ;  in  '  Robert  le  Diable,'  I  began  to  have 
my  doubts ;  in  'Les  Huguenota,'  1  place  him  at  once 
among  FranconiV  circus  people."    I  cannot  express 
the  aversion  which  the  whole  work  inspired  i  •  us ; 
we  turned  away  from  it — we  were  weary  and  inat- 
tentive from  anger.    After  frequently  hearing  it  I 
found  much  that  was  excusable,  that  impressed  me 
more  favorably  in  it ;    but  my  final  judgment  re- 
mained the  same  as  at  first,  and  I  must  shout  in- 
cessantly  to  those  who  place  **  Les  Huguenots"  at 
ever  so  great  a  distance  beside  '*  Fidelio,"  or  any- 
thing of  the  kind,  that  they  understand  nothing 
about  it— nothing,  nothing  I    As  for  proselytism,  I 
will  not  hear  a  word ;  there  would  be  no  end  of  con- 
troversy. 

I  am  no  moralist,  but  it  enrages  a  good  Protest- 
ant to  hear  his  dearest  choral  shrieked  out  on  the 
boards,  to  see  the  bloodiest  drama  in  the  whole  his- 
tory of  bis  religion  degraded  to  the  level  of  an  an- 
nnal  fair  farce,  in  order  to  raise  money  and  noise 
with  it.  Yes,  the  whole  opera,  from  the  overture, 
with  its  ridiculously  trivial  sanctity,  enrages  him, 
to  the  close,  after  which  we  should  all  be  burnt  alive 
together  as  soon  as  possible.*  What  is  the  impres- 
sion left  behind  it  by  **  Les  Huguenots  ?  "  That  we 
have  seen  criminals  executed,  and  flighty  ladiea  ex- 
posed to  view.  Reflect  on  the  whole,  and  what 
does  it  amount  to  ?  In  the  first  act  we  have  an  or- 
gy of  many  men,  with — oh,  refinement !— K>nly  one 

•It  is  only  necessary  to  read  the  closing  lines  of  the 
opera:— 

"  Par  le  fer  et  IMncendie 


Extermlnons  la  race  Impie, 
Frappons,  poursuivons  rh^r^tlqne ! 
DieU  le  veut,  Dieu  veut  la  sang, 
Oui,  Died  vent  le^sang! " 


woman,  but  veiled ;  in  the'second,  an  argy  of  bath- 
ing  women,  and,  among  them,  a  man  scratched  up 
with  the  nails  to  please  Parisians,  with  Itandaged 
eyes ;  in  the  third,  we  have  a  mixture  of  the  licen- 
tious and  the  (tanctimonious ;  slaughter  spreads  in 
the  fourth,  and  in  the  fifth  we  have  carnage  in  a 
church.  Riot,  murder,  prayer,  and  nothing  more, 
does  " Les  Huguenots "  contain;  in  vain  we  seek 
one  pure,  lasting  idea,  one  spark  of  Christian  feel- 
ing in  it.  Meyerbeer  nails  a  heart  on  the  outside  of 
a  skin,  and  says,  '*  Look  I  there  it  in,  to  be  grasped 
with  hands."    All  is  made  up,  all  appearance  and 

hypocrisy.     And  now  to  the  heroes  and  heroines 

two.  Marcel  and  St.  Bris,  who  do  not  sink  so  low  as 
the  rest,  excepted.      There  is  Nevers.   a  finished 
profligate,t  ^J»«  loves  Valentine,  then  gives  her  up, 
then  accepts  her  as  his  wife,— Valentine  herself,  who 
loves  Raonl,  marries  Nevers,  swears  she  loves  Lim,» 
ard  then  betroths  hersrlf  to  Raoul.      Raoul,  who 
loves  Valentine,  rejects  her,  falls  in   love  with  the 
Queen,  and  finally  takes  Valentine  to  wife.— and 
then  the  Queen,  the  queen  of  all  these  dolls  I    And 
people  can  be  pleased   with  this,  because  it  looks 
prettily,  and  comes  from  Paris  I    And  respectable 
German  girls  do  not  shut  their  eyes  before  it  \  And 
the  arch-clever  one  of  all  composers  rubs  his  hand*! 
for  joy  !     An  entire  book  would  be  insufficient  for 
the  discussion  of  the  music;  every  measure  is  full  of 
meaning ;  there  is  something  to  "be  said  about  ev- 
erything.     "  To  startle  or  to  tickle,"  is  Meyerbeer's 
maxim,  and  he  succeeds  in  it  with  the  rabble.    And 
as  for  the  introduced  choral,  which  sets  Frenchmen 
beside  themselves,  I  declare  that  if  a  pupil  brought 
such  a  lesson  in  counterpoint  to  me,  I  should  cer- 
teinhr  beg  him  to  do  better  in  the  future.     How  ov- 
erladen yet  empty,  how  intentional  yet  superficial  I 
what  blacksmith's  work,  that  the  mob  may  not  fail 
to  observe  it,  is  this  eternal  chanting  of  Marcel's 
"A  firm  fortress  ! "    Then  a  great  deal  is  said  about 
the  dedication  of  the  swords  in  the  fourth  act     I  ac- 
knowledge that  it  has  much  dramatic  movement 
some  intelligent,  striking  turns,  and  that  the  cho-* 
rus  especially  is  of  great  outward  effect;  situation, 
scenerr,  instrumentation,  work  together,  and  as  the 
horrible  is  Meyerbeer's  element,  he  has  written  this 
with  warmth.     And  if  we  look  at  the  melody  from 
a  musical  point  of  view,  what  is  it  but  a  vamped-up 
Marseillaise  ?    Is  there  real  art  in  producing  an  ef- 
fect with  such  means  at  such  a  passage  ?  .  I  do  not 
blame  the  use  of  every  means  in  the  right  place  • 
but  we  must  not  exclaim  "  Glorious  I "  when  a  dozen 
of  drums,  trumpets,  and  ophicleides  are  heard  at  a 
little  distance,  in  unison  with  a  hundred  singing 
men.    One  Meyerbeerian  refinement  I  must  men- 
tion here.     He  knows  the  public  too  well  not  to 
know  that  an  excess  of  noise  stupefies  at  last.     How 
cleveriy  he  goes  to  work  then  I     After  such   explo- 
sions as  that  mentioned  above,  he  gives  us  whole 
arias  with  the  accompaniment  of  si  single  instru- 
ment, aa  if  he  meant  to  say.  "  Behold  what  1  can  do 
with  but  small   means!    Look,   Germans,  look  I" 
Some  egprii  he  possesses,  we  cannot  denv  :  but  time 
will  not  allow  us  txi  go  through  every  detail  of  Mey- 
erbeer's otitwanl  tendency ;  his  extreme  non-origi- 
nality and  w«  nt  of  style  are  as  well  known  as  his 
talent  in  dramatic  treatment,   preparation,  polish, 
brilliancy,  instrumental  cleverness,  as  well  as  hU 
very  consideaable  variety  in  forms.     It  is  easy  to 
point,  in   Meyerbeer,  to  Rossini,   Mozart.  Herold. 
Weber,. Bellini,  even  Spohr ;  in  short,  to  the  whole 
musical  repertory.     But  one  thing  belongs  to  him 
alone— that  famous,  unbearable,  bleating  rhythm, 
which  appears  in  almost  every  theme  of  the  opera! 
Only  envy  and  hatred  can  deny  that  the  work  con- 
taJns  many  better  things,  many  noble,  sublime  emo- 
tions;—thus   Marcel's  battle-song  is  effective,  the 
page's  song  lovely ;  the  most  of  the  third  act  is  in 
teresttng  through  the  lively  poKraiture  of  its  nat- 
ional scenes,  the  first  part  of  the  duet  between  Val- 
entine and  Marcel  from  its  character ;  so  is  the  sex- 
tet interesting;    the  jesting  chorus  is  in  a  comic 
vein  ;  the  dedication  of  the  poniards  has  more  than 
Meyerbeer's  usual  originality ;  and  above  all,  the 
following  duet,  between  Raoul  and  Valentine,  has 
flow  of  idea  and  musical  workmanship ;— but  what 
is  all  this  compared  to  the  commonness,  distortion, 
unnaturalness.  immorality,  unmusical  character  of 
the  whole  t    Thank  heaven,  we  are  at  the  goal,  for 
nothing  worse  is  to  come  after  this,  unless  we  trans- 
form the  sUge  into  a  scaffold;  and  In  such  a  case, 
the  last  agonized  cry  of  a  Ulent  tortured  by  the 
spirit  of  our  day  will  be  followed  by  the  immediate 
hope  that  matters  muH  now  take  a  turn  for  the 
better. 
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uX^?l9^  "!^®  '^i^«  ^^  **»  ^'«»  <*e  runlvers,"  etc.,  are 
little  things  in  this  text, 

•  "D'anjourd'hni  tout  mon  sang  est  it  vons,»*  etc. 
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Fint  Concerto  of  the  Season. 

Obatorio.     The  Handel  and  Haydn  Society, 
for  a  grand  and  worthy  opening  of  the  musical 
season,  performed  the  ever  popular  Mijah  at 
the  Tabernacle,  Oct.  10.      The  audience  was 
^aj'g®*  yet  far  from  so  largo  as  on  the  two  Ora- 
torio occasions  in  the  same  place  last  Spring. 
Then  the  novelty  of  the  idea  attracted.     But 
two  experiences  were  quite  enough;  the  Tab- 
ernacle was  not  made  for  Oratorio,  nor  for  any 
other  musical  Art  purpose.       Musical  people 
have  had  enough  of  the  Tabernacle.     The  mu- 
sic   could   be  heard   there,— better  than  one 
might  expect,— but  not  heard  aa  it  should  be, 
in  a  proper  music  hall.      This  performance, 
too,  was  almost  improvisefd  so  far  as  rehearsal 
was  concerned.    The  choruses  have  been  sung 
better  by  the  old  Society,  atlhough   none  of 
them  went  positively  badly;  and  several  of  the 
grander  ones,  notebly  the   "Rain"    chorus, 
were  given  with  precision,  spirit,  and  sublime 
effect.     The  orchestra  was  unusually  s'rong  in 
good  string  players ;  but  they  had  not  rehearsed 
at  all. 

There  was  a  good  array  of  solo  artists,  among 
whom  Mme.  Pappenhbiic  of  course  was  the 
shin  ing  central  figure.  Her  success  in  the  great 
Soprano  arias  was  even  more  complete  than  in 
the  Spring.  She  had  acquired,  in  the  mean- 
time, a  more  correct  appreciation  of  the  true 
Mendelssohn  tempo  in  certain  passages.  The 
second  part  of  "Hear  ye,  Isiael,"  («*Be  not 
afraid,"  etc.),  was  duly  qnickefied,  and  the 
whole  of  that  beautiful  and  noble  piece  was 
delivered  with  the  utmost  fervor  and  in  the 
purest,  most  impressive  style.  Her  large,  far- 
reaching,  truly  musical  and  sympathetic  voice, 
so  evenly  developed,  and  so  freely  given  forth, 
was  equal  to  every  requirement  of  the  role. 

Next  in  importance  stood  the  Elijah  of  Mr. 
M.  W.  Whitney,  who,  it  is  needless  to  say, 
sang  and  declaimed  superbly.  In  the  Tenor 
solos  Mr,  Wm.  H.  Fessenden  made  his  first  ap- 
pearance in  Oratorio.  He  is  distinguished  for 
the  sweetness  of  his  voice,  and  for  the  exceed- 
ing delicacy,  the  soft  and  tender  expression 
with  which  he  modulates  it.  This  served  him 
well  in  his  opening  recitative  and  aria:  "If 
with  all  your  hearts; "  but  he  soon  grew  husky 
in  grappling  with  stronger  passages  like: 
"Then  shall  the  righteous  shine,"  and  his  ef- 
forts to  reach  and  hold  the  highest  tones  were 
painful.  At  all  events  he  was  not  the  singer 
for  that  great  bam  of  a  place ;  nor  is  that  any- 
thing to  his  discredit. 

Miss  Amtovia  Hennb  was  a  new  appearance 
here.  She  has  a  rich,  smooth,  even  Contralto 
voice,  of  good  power,  and,  in  itself,  of  sym- 
pathetic quality ;  but  her  singing  lacked 
that  quality;  it  seemed  timid,  cold,  con- 
strained, with  something  of  the  school  girl 
manner.  Yet  she  has  evidently  been  taught  to 
sing  well ;  she  improved  as  she  went  on,  and 
**  O  rest  in  the  Lord  "  was  made  quite  accepta- 
ble.— Some  of  the  minor  Soprano  melodies 
were  sung  in  good  voice  and  style  by  Miss  S.C. 
FiBHER.  The  assistants  in  the  concerted  music 
(quartets  and  double  qi  artets)  were  Miss  Jbk- 
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KiE  M.  Notes,  contralto,  Mr.  N.  O.  Whitcomb, 
tenor,  Mr.  G.  C.  Wiswell  and  Mr.  D.  M.  Bab- 
cock,  basses.  The  phenomenally  powerful,  but 
rugged  deep  bass  of  the  latter  was  often  false 
in  intonation,  which  did  not  improve  the 
quartet. 

—Tomorrow  evenlnfr.  In  the  Masio  Hall,  tbeold  Socie- 
ty, with  Mme.  Pappbxheim»  Mr.  Chari^bs  R.  Adauh, 
KisfiHRNXB.  etc.,  will  fdre  Roeslnrs  Stabai  Mater  and 
Hendel8Bohn*8  **  Hear  my  Frayer." 


CnAMBKR  CoNcvBTS.  These  already  hare  been 
nnmerou9  and  various.  Two  of  the  most  important 
caroe  at  the  pame  hour  (Saturday  evening:,  Oct.  18). 
One  was  by  invitation,  jnv*»n  by  'M^  Eichberg's 
Bo«ton  Conservatory,  at  Mechanics'  Hall.  Its  pur. 
pose  was  to  introduce  to  a  hi;;h1y  musical  company.in 
the  capacity  of  pianist  and  sini^er  respectively,  two 
recent  valuable  accessions  to  the  Conservatory's 
corps  of  teachers,  and  with  this  programme: — 

Sonata  Appasslonata Beethoven 

Mr.  8.  LiebllBK. 

Song— "ErlkoenlfT** Schubert 

Mr.  Carl  Pflneger. 
a.    Koctnme,  ) 

h    Polnnatoe,  } Chopin 

r.    Vplne,         3 

PoUnalse Rubinstein 

Sonies.   a.    **  T  will  not  frrieve  *' Schumann 

b,    ''Am  Meere^ Schnbert 

Sonata,  Op.  7 Oriei; 

Allecro—Adairlo—SchenBO— Finale. 
Sonfrg.    a.    "Oute  Nftcht" R.tFrans 

A.    *<  Now  the  shades  are  falling**..       <* 

a.    Meunetto Schubert 

A.    FnlryHance Llebling 

e.    Cascade. Bendel 

i/.    Rhapsodie,  No.  4 Liszt 

We  could  only  hear  the  first  three  nnm  hers  of  this 
Soiree,  and  reach  Union  Hall  in  season  for  the  last 
half  of  the  other.  We  were  somewhat  disappointed 
in  Mr.  Likbuno's  interpretation  of  the  Sonata  Ap- 
pauionaia  In  the  respects  of  deep  and  delicate  poetic 
feeliotf,  real  reproduction  of  its  spirit,  fine  gradation 
of  light  and  shade,  etc.  It  was  a  dashing,  brilliant, 
facile,  free  and  strong  performance,  but  as- interpre- 
tation rather  crude.  MrTLiebling  is  very  young, 
and  for  his  a^  his  execution  is  something  very  re> 
markable.  He  seems  to  be  perfectly  master  of  the 
key-board ;  his  touch  is  elastic  and  decided ;  all  his 
passsfres,  his  scales  and  trills  and  chords,  are  exact 
and  clear;  and  he  knows  how  to  bring  out  the  full 
tohe  of  the  instrument.  But  there  was  too  inflexi- 
ble a  uniformity  of  strength  and  loudness,  so  that 
instead  of  the  living,  breathing,  warm  and  subtle 
Beethoven,  we  had  a  hard,  cold,  uninspiring  copy. 
Yet  there  was  a  straightforward  honesty  in  all  his 
rendering^  which  one  can  but  respect  and  like ;  he 
condescends  to  no  clap-trap,  no  false  artifices  of  ef- 
fect. So,  with  this  temper,  and  with  youth  upon  his 
side ;  with  so  much  already  gained,  with  a  secure 
foundation  laid  in  technique,  and  with  the  deepening 
life  experience  of  heart  and  brain,  seldom  anticipat- 
ed except  in  cases  of  transcendent  genius,  his  inter- 
pretative faculty  may  yet  come  to  equal  the  execu- 
tive. In  the  three  Chopin  pieces  we  found  his  ren- 
dering more  satisfactory ;  but  why,  except  for  the 
mere  ambition  of  mastering  gratuitous  difficulties, 
should  anybody  >p1ay  that  P'a/lt^,  so  exquisite  in 
grace,  so  complete  and  perfect  in  the  original,  with 
all  the  thickened  harmony,  the  swift  runs  in  tliirds, 
etc.,  with  which  Tansig  has  freakishly  and  wilfully 
invested,  it  ?  Surely  it  sounds  better  just  as  Chopin 
felt  and  made  U. 

Mr.  Carl  Plucgbr  has  a  tenor  voice  of  rare  vol- 
ome,  power,  and  sweet,  rich,  *noble  timbre,  and  he 
knows  how  to  use  it.  Yet  we  cannot  say,  after 
hearing,  that  he  is  just  the  interpreter  we  would 
have  chosen  for  the  "  Erl-King."  There  was  such 
overdoing  of  dramatic  individnalisalion  and  con- 
trast; and,  to  that  end,  so  much  unsteadiness  of 
time  arid  movement,  so  much  holding  back  and 
springing  forward  ;  in  short  musical  declamation  so 
took  precedence  of  all  even  flow  of  melody,  that  we 


could  not  find  ourselves  entirely  at  ease  and  at  home 
in  It  That  might  do  for  the  "  unendliche  "  melody 
of  Wagner,  but  not  so  well  for  Schubert.  It  is  but 
just  to  say,  however, — to  offset  any  possible  injus- 
tice.in  our  hasty  criticism, — ^that  both  singer  and 
pianist  were  very  heartily  applauded  by  what 
seemed  a  cultivated  audience. 

— Hastening  thence  to  Union  Hall,  we  found  the 
Mendklssohn  Quintettc  Club. — ^its  first  appearance 
as  re-orj^nized, — in  the  middle  of  the  following  fine 
programme,  with  an  eager  crowd  of  listeners. 

1.  Quartet  In  E  flat.    Op.  12 Mendelssohn 

2.  Slumber  Sonsr Robert  Franz 

Mfm  Ella  C.  T^wls. 
8.    Sonata  Duo  for  Violin  and  Piano,  in  F.   Op.  24, 

Beethoven 
Messrs.  Dannrcuther  and  Sumner. 

4.  Serenade  In  D.    Op.  9.   (For  String  Orchestra,) 

Fnchs 

1.  Andante. 

2.  Tempo  di  menuetto. 
8.    Allcirro  Scherzando. 

4.    Adairlo  con  molto  expresslone. 
(First  time  In  Boston.) 

5.  Sonjr.    "  The  Sands  g'  Dee.'* F.  Clay 

Accompaniment  arranfred  by  T.  Ryan. 
Mlra  Ella  O.  Lewis. 

6.  Ninth  Quartet,  In  C.     Op.  59 Beethoven 

The  fcenial,  delightful  old  Sonata  Duo  in  F, — 
what  we  heard  of  it — was  finely  played.  .  Mr.  Gus- 
tav  Dannrkuthrr,  the  new  second  violinist  of  the 
Club,  appeared  to  excellent  advanta<i:e,  having  a 
rich,  full,  sympathetic  tone,  a  sound  technique,  and 
a  tasteful,  artist-like,  intelligent  conception.  The 
Serenade  by  Fuchs,  the<  novel  feature  of  the  pro- 
gramme, was  full  of  life  and  charm,  with  a  certain 
fresh  vein  of  originality  in  the  first  three  short  and 
unpretendiut^  movements,  especially  the  Scherzando. 
But  the  fonrth  {Adaffio),  with  its  vagueness  and  it^ 
op«r-muchness  of  expression,  or  of  striving  for  ex- 
pression, without  exactly  seeming  decided  what  to 
express,,  was  too  much  in  the  Trhlati  and  Isolde 
vein,  and  ended  the  whole  Suite  very  unsatisfacto- 
rily. But  it  was  admirably  played,  and  proved 
that  the  Club,  i.e.,  its  string:  department,  is  now 
composed  of  finer  material  on  the  whole  than  ever 
before.  Mr.  Jaoobsorn,  for  several  years  the  ac- 
complished  "  Yorgeiger  "  of  the  Thomas  orchestra, 
makes  an  admirable  leader,  the  firm,  exacting,  crit- 
ical master  of  them  all,  as  well  as  of  his  own  instru- 
ment, on  which  he  is  so  eminent.  Mr.  Dannrenther 
forms  a  very  vital  member  in  the  polyphonic  har- 
mony; Mr.  Hrnmig  has  not  his  superior  in  this 
country,  we  presume,  as  violoncellist;  and  these, 
with  the  experienced  Ryan  (the  one  remaining  ori^ 
inal  member  of  the  Club)  and  the  two  bi  others 
Heixdl  (violas  and  double  bass),  were  fully  compe- 
tent to  the  effective  rendering  of  such  a  composi- 
tion. Still  more  apparent  was  the  improved  moraU. 
and  temper  of  the  Club  in  the  performance  of  the 
noblest  feature  of  the  programme,  that  Rasumouk- 
ski  Quartet  of  Beethoven.  Never  before  has  that 
extremely  difficult,  elaborate  and  subtle  composi- 
tion, "of  imagination  all  compact,"  been  made 
so  clear  and  satisfactory  in  performance  here.  Pas- 
sages that  always  seemed  obscure  before,  now  for 
the  first  time  yielded  up  their  secret ;  the  outline, 
the  intention,  the  individual  movement  of  the  voices, 
and  the  harmonious  result,  were  all  distinct  and 
positive.  With  a  longer  habit  of  playing  together 
they  will  acquire  still  finer  finish,  and  a  still  more 
expresf^ive  light  and  shade,  Truly  the  old  Quin- 
tette Club,  in  this  its  28th  year,  is  to  be  congratu- 
lated ;  and  Boston  too  might  be  congratulated  on 
having  at  last  that  rare  gem  of  musical  organisa- 
tions,— a  true  Quartet  of  Strings, — were  it  not  alas  t 
that  Boston  cannot  keep  her  own  at  home ;  they 
spend  the  winter  travelling  in  distant  States,  play- 
ing populsr  programmes  to  ears  unclassical ;  and 
can  it  be  without  some  demoralization  of  their  high 
toned  oneness  of  artistic  spirit  that  they  will  comb 
bringing  home  their  laurels? — Miss  Lewis  has  a 
full,  clear,  sympathetic  voice,  and  many  of  the  best 


qnalifications  for  good  ballad  singing,  and  she  sang 
**  O  Mary,  call  the  cattle  home "  with  unaffected 
pathos.  Mr.  Clay's  setting  of  the  words  is  interest- 
ing, although  we  thought  it  too  elaborate.  For  an 
encore  the  lady  sang  a  simple,  truly  ballad  like 
melody  by  Taubert,  which  met  with  a  sincere  re- 
sponse. 

Hartabd  Musical  Associatioit.  The  public  sale 
of  season  tickets  for  the  Ten  Symphony  Concerts  will 
commence  on  Monday  momlnfc  (29th)  at  the  Music  Hall. 
The  prof^amme  of  the  first  concert  (Nov.  8)  will  Inclnde 
the  Fifth  Symphony  of  Beethoven ;  the  Overture  to  Ruif 
Btat,  by  Mendelssohn ;  the  Concert  Overture  in  A,  by 
Julius  Rietz  (in  memory  of  the  recently  deceaaed  com- 
poser); a  Soprino  Aria  and  songs  by  Mrs.  Edmund  Drx- 

TXR,  of  Clneinnati(her  flmt  appearance  in  thl«i  citv); 
and  8<»hul>ert*8  "  Relter-Marscn."  as  orcheBtriated  "by 
Uszt  rflr^t  time  In  Boston.)  Mra.  Dexter  Is  an  Enfrlish 
la<iy.  with  a  larere  and  nolile  voice,  who  ha<«  been  the  pu* 
pil  of  Onrcia  and  of  Sciilra  In  London.  Heretofore  she 
has  snne  only  for  charitiea  and  festlvalfi  In  the  Went, and 
with  s<fninl  sncceas.  She  is  now  pri»pnretl  to  commence 
a  profeHsionnl  career  in  onr  Rntitem  cities,  bolne  at 
home  particularly  in  Oratorio  music. 


By  some  strange  miscalculation  of  spsce, 
several  notices  of  concerts,  opera;*,  etc.,  already  pre- 
pared, must  lie  over  to  our  next  number. 


Therese  Tietjena 

Madame  Rndersdorff,  whoM  warm  friendship  for 
the  lamented  artist  was  very  manifest  durinir  the 
latter*s  short  stay  in  this  city,  send<4  to  last  Tues- 
day's AdverHMcr^  (Oct  2),  the  following  pUhetic  trib- 
ute to  her  memory. 

Henceforth  but  a  remembrance,  a  Joy  that  wui,  and  li 
no  more  to  lie  t  Tet  in  every  respect  she  was  precisely 
the  one  who  could  the  least  bo  spared,  who  was  amonf? 
us  the  most  necessary  to  our  art,  to  benevolonoe  and 
love.  But,  alas  I  all  that  Is  left  ui  Is  to  speed  after  her 
Into  the  mysteries  of  eternity,  to  which  she  has  depart- 
ed, onr  faithful  admiration,  affection  acd  unavailing 
regrets. 

Therese Tietjens  leaves  an  empty  throne!  For  years 
she  has  reli^ned  the  nnrivalie<l  and  uncontested  empress- 
In  the  realm  of  dramatic  art  in  opera.  Her  superb,  itlo- 
rious  voice,  deep-toned  and  full-mouthed  like  a'  cathe- 
dral bell,  yet  sweet  and  searching  like  a  nightlngale^s 
long-drawn  notes,  her  perfect  enunciation,  her  com- 
manding, noble  stature,  her  elegant,  statuesque  move- 
ments, her  mobile,  working  features,  her  impa^^sloned 
delivery,  united  to  the  digidfled  repoae  of  Oreek  art, 
monlde«l  her  into  what  she  was,  the  greatest  living  dra- 
matic singer  I  Her  mantle  lies  on  the  throne  she  has  va- 
cated,—we  know  of  no  neophyte  as  yet  worthy  to  aspire 
to  it.  On  her  grave  we  plant  the  laurel,  whose  unfading 
leaves  weaved  the  crown  that  graced  her  brow  so  well 
and  long. 

Her  benevolence  was  as  great  as  her  genius  1  Did  The- 
rese Tietjens  ever  refuse  to  help  the  needy?  Were  ear 
and  hand  ever  closed  to  those  who  laid  their  troubles 
before  her?  And  how  many  of  her  colleagues  has  she 
not  helped  and  established  in  the  domain  of  art!  Jeal- 
ousy was  to  her  but  a  word,  its  meanmg  was  foreign  to 
her  noble  soul.  She  admired  and  praised  her  sister  ar- 
tistes honestly,  enthusiastically,  and  more  than  once 
have  I  xsiypeM  heard  her  express  her  delight  at  the  suc- 
cess of  a  new  singer  and  uifre  her  Impresario  to  pro- 
mote the  new  talent.  She  walked  in  the  dignity  of  h«r 
own  worth,  ever  ready  generously  to  acknowledge  that 
of  otliers.  Intrigues  and  caprices  were  totally  unknown 
to  her.  She  was  simple  and  unpretending  Ike  a  child. 
She  did  her  duty  to  her  art  to  her  very  utmost;  nay,  in- 
deed, often  beyond.  Trickery  she  abhorred;  there  was 
no  tinsel  on  her  crown,  it  was  of  pure  gold,  like  her  gen- 
erosity, which  was  open  to  all  and  always!   There  will 

lie  hundreds  in  whose  lives  and  wants  her  departure  will 
cause  a  desolate  «nd  distressing  void.  What  can  tiiey 
do  but  plant  on  the  mound  which  hides  the  raiment  of  a 
noble  soul  the  beneflcent  lavender  as  a  token  of  grateful 
memory  1 

But  her  family!  From  them  everything  Is  taken,  for 
Indeed,  really  and  truly.  Tlierese  Tietjens  wns  the  most 
loving  and  Iteloved  of  women  In  her  home!  To  her  fam- 
ily she  was  all  In  all ;  their  founder,  supporter,  counsel- 
lor, friend,  director  I  The  sustaining  pillar  that  held 
them  together  in  unbounded  love  and  devotion.  She 
never  married,  refusing  many  brilliant  offi*rs.  because  her 
family,  aliove  all  her  mother  and  her  sister  Angusia 
Rrurs  clilldren,  and  again  theirs,  had  grown  into  her 
heart  of  hearts  and  reitrned  there,  paramount  i«over- 
etgns  of  all  her  undivided,  unvarying  affeciions.  To 
love,  live  and  work  for  them  was  Tnerese  TletJensU 
home  life.  Her  art  and  her  family  blended  Into  one  fo- 
cuip,  in  which  she  dwelt  contented,  happy,  never  looking 
beyond,  never  wishing  for  aught  else,  but  giving  liersclf 
all  and  entirely  up  to  them  I   They  will  plant  roses  of 
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love  on  the  sod  that  coven  a  frreat  heart,  but  in  their 
own  hearts  will  remain  the  rose's  thorn  of  nndying  re- 
gret! 

It  is  not  oft«n  that  so  many  noble  qaalitles  are  nnited 
in  one  woman*  and,  I  am  bound  to  add.  In  a  lyric  artiste 
partlcnlarly.  When  it  is  to,  then  her  departure  from 
oar  midst  ought  to  call  for  more  than  a  passing  remark. 
That  is  why  I  would  say  these  words  and  specially  direct 
them  to  the  many  yonng  girls  who  aspire  to  honor  and 
rank  in  art.  I  would  like  them  to  look  upon  Therbsk 
TiBTJEHS  as  a  model  to  copy  in  every  way;  as  a  memory 
to  reverence,  cherish  and  imitate,  so  that  her  lovely  life 
may  leave  a  lasting  monument  in  the  lives  of  aspirants 
to  do  as  she  did,  in  therealmi  of  highest  lyric  art,  benev- 
olence and  love I 

This  is  the  fervent  wish,  for  the  good  of  art  and  ar- 
tistes, of 

Her  sorrowing  sister  artiste  and  friend, 

Brkikia  Rodkbsdobff. 
—Lakeaids,  Od.  4,  ISH. 


■  ♦  » 


For  Dwlght*8  Journal  of  Music. 

A  Few  Words  about  Technioiw 

Considering  the  multitudes  all  over  our  land  who  are 
earnestly  endeavoring  to  master  tho  pianoforte,  it  would 
seem  that  a  few  fundamental  priuoiplet  of  technics 
ought  to  be  the  property  of  everybody;  that  the  things 
which  are  absolutely  essential  aid  without  which  no  one 
ever  did  or  ever  can  become  a  good  player,  ought  to  be 
ootnmonly  known  and  taught;  yet  there  is  no  doubt  of 
the  fact,  as  any  ono  must  admit  who  is  competent  to 
judge,  that  the  number  of  conscientious,  painstaking 
teachers  who,  having  been  taught,  are  able  in  turn  to 
teach  others  the  different  kinds  of  touch,  with  that 
f aulUessness  which  is  essential  to  subsequent  success , 
is  small  indeed;  almost  Inflnitesimally  small  as  com- 
pared to  tlie  whole  number  of  those  who  profess  to  teaoh, 
or  to  "  give  a  few  lessons." 

In  some  of  the  best  piano  methods  the  pupil  is  told 
with  sufficient  clearness,  often  with  the  aid  of  outs,  how 
the  hand  is  to  be  placed,  and  an  attempt  is  made  to  de- 
scribe the  action  of  the  fingers  in  exeentlng  the  legato 
touch,  but  of  course  it  is  Just  here  if  anywhere  that  the 
directions  fall.  Pupils  sometimes  come  to  me,  who  in 
spite  of  these  directions  and  the  best  instruction  they 
have  been  able  to  obtain,  have  acquired  a  finger  touch 
which  is  best  characterized  by  the  term  aprtng  haU,  It  is 
the  result  of  failing  to  connect  the  act  of  raising  the  fin- 
ger with  the  act  of  striking  proper.  The  fkult  may  be 
corrected  by  practicing  the  slow  trill  with  four  counts  to 
each  note  and  taking  oare  to  connect  the  upward  and 
downward  motions,  so  that  they  shall  seem  to  be  con- 
tinuous. Many  piano  books  contain  no  hint  of  the  dan- 
ger of  raising  the  finger  too  soon,  and  forget 
to  state  that  the  finger  should  lie  passive,  just  touching 
the  key  until  the  time  actually  arrlvea  or  is  arriving  for 
the  blow  to  be  struck.  Spring  halt  of  the  wrist  is  very 
common  indeed.  Pupils  who  have  not  been  carefully 
taught,  never  lift  the  hand  from  the  keys  before,  hntqf- 
(er  striking,  or  rather  after  pushing  down  the  keys  with 
the  arm.  SuU :  Let  the  hand  rise  and  fall  by  one  seem- 
ingly continuous  movement,  without  moving  the  finger- 
joints,  or  stirring  the  arm.  The  foregoing  rule,  if  ob- 
served, will  prevent  another  common  fault,  a  kind  of 
grimace  or  writhing  of  the  hand  occasioned  by  lifting 
the  fingers  simultaneously  with  the  upward  motion  of 
the  entire  hand. 

The  Haeeaio  executed  by  beginners,  and  those  who 
have  not  been  careftilly  taught,  is  usually  a  third  variety 
o/9pring  AaM,  more  difficult  to  correct  than  either  of  the 
kinds  before  described.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  before 
very  long  some  convention  of  musical  pedagogues  will 
be  moved  to  take  in  hnnd  this  whole  subject,  including 
staocato,  demi-staccato,  and  slurred  staccato,  as  sever- 
ally applied  to  slow,  medium  and  rapid  pafisages  of  sin- 
gle notes  and  chords,  and  lay  down  a  few  cardinal  prin- 
ciples for  the  guidance  of  all  who  are  required  to  teach 

this  branch  of  technics. 

L.F.B. 
—Ripon  Cotttge,  Sept.  29, 1877. 


*  ♦  > 


TnoMAS  AND  HIS  Orchestbas. — Precisely  what 
Mr.  Theodore  Thomas  has  been  about  these  two 
years,  and  particularly  this  fall,  must  be  something 
of  a  puzzle  to  the  mere  reader  of  papers.  Ever  since 
he  cam**  back  to  New  York  from  Philadelphia,  in  a 
jrlow  of  indl<2:nati(m  and  amid  the  sympathies  of  the 
entire  musical  public,  ho  has  had  no  definite  plan 
or  abode.  In  Uhicngo  he  hss  proclaimed  his  ecstat- 
ic pleasure  with  the  musical  public  of  that  city, 
which  he  averred  supported  him  so  much  better  than 
eastern  cities,  at  the  same  time  that  he  was  telling 
Mrs.  Riv^King  that  her  piano^playing  was  the  sal- 
vation of  bis  seas<m  there.  He  has  sneered  at  the 
country,  which  alwa^'s  gives  him  immense  audien- 


ces, and  depreciated  Boston,  in  spite  of  its  warmest 
adulation.  Now  he  is  in  New  York,  which  is  the 
only  place  for  a  great  orchestra  in  this  countay, 
an<t  conductor,  not  only  of  the  Thomas  orchestra, 
but  of  the  «»ld  Philharmonic  society,  which,  to  secure 
his  leadership,  discarded  a  very  good  conductor,. Dr. 
Leopold  Damrosch.  It  was  announced  with  the 
customary  fltmrish  that  Mr.  Thomas  would  proceed 
to  get  up' such  a  winter  programme  of  muiiic  as  New 
York  iiad  never  heard;  that  his  own  orchestra 
would  be  remodelled  and  the  best  members  of  the 
Philharmonic  8ub»titut4»d  for  its  poor  material, 
while  the  best  of  his  orchestra  would  be  incorporat- 
ed into  the  Philharmonic  in  lien  of  it«  incapables. 
This  l(»oked  on  the  face  of  it  like  makinc:  one  or- 
chestra out  of  two,  but  we  have  been  constantly  as- 
sured that  the  concerts  of  the  two  bodies  would  he 
absolutely  distinct,  not  covering  the  same  ground, 
and  yet  both  first-class.  Precluded  from  supposing 
that  the  Thomas  orchestra  would  play  only  Beetho- 
ven, Wagner,  Mozart  and  MendfUsohn,  and  the 
Philharmonic  only  Gottschalk,  Offenbach,  Strauses 
and  Ley  bach,  any  person  considering  all  these  state- 
ments might  be  excused  for  feeling  puzzled.  But 
the  matter  is  aft^r  all  simple  enou<rh.  Mr.  Thomas's 
service  to  the  cause  of  music  in  America  can  hardly 
be  overrated,  nor  his  great  genius  as  a  conductor : 
but  it  is  no  secret  that  he  is  disliked  by  every  mu- 
sician who  has  served  under  his  autocratic  baton, 
and  that  his  orchestra  has  been  made  over  repeat- 
edly since  he  first  organized  it,  so  that  probably  not 
one  of  its  present  members  has  been  with  him  for 
the  past  five  years,  say.  That  an  orchestral  leader 
should  and  must  be  an  autocrat  is  plain,  but  a  dif- 
ferent man  might  be  that,  and  yet  remain  popular. 
Now  the  most  of  Mr.  Thomases  leading  performers 
of  last  year  have  left  him,  and  he  has  made  up  one 
orchestra  from  the  ruins  of  two.  Mr.  Jacobsohn, 
the  first  violin,  and  Mr.  Lockwood,  the  harpist,  are 
hardly  "  discarded '  because  of  lack  of  ability.  The 
new  orchestra  may  be  a  very  good  one,  but  the  fa- 
ble of  its  dual  existence,  as  tho  original  Thomas  and 
the  old  Philharmonic,  i*  too  attenuated. — 8prir$ff- 
field  BepMican, 

Lkipzio.  The  celebrated  ThomatttchiiU  is  about 
to  be  moved  trom  its  old  bite  to  a  new  one,  in  the 
modem  part  of  the  town.  This  school,  assuredly 
the  most  ancient  in  existence,  was  connected,  down 
to  the  Reformation  with  the  Augustine  Monastery, 
founded  in  1222.  We  do  not  know  the  names  of  all 
Its  "  Cantors,"  or  choir-directoi^s.  We  possess  a 
continuous  list  of  them  only  from  1631.  Among 
the  number  we  may  mention  SethusCalvislns,  1694- 
1616 ;  Johann  Schelle,  1677-1701 ;  Johann  Knhnau, 
1701-1722,  who  settled  the  musical  service  of  the 
Church  as  it  exists  at  the  present  day  ;  Johann  Se- 
bastian Bach,  his  illustrious  successor,  172H-1760; 
Johann  Friedrich  Doles,  1789-1800;  and  Moritz 
Haupimann,  1842-1867.  The  present  Cantor  is 
Ernst  Friedrich  Richter,  who  succeeded  Haupt- 
roann.  The  Cantor's  duties  ar<*,  and  always  have 
been,  to  drill  the  "  Thomantr:*  or  '*  ThomasJans,"  in 
the  sacred  music,  which,  with  the  accompaniment 
of  the  Town  Band,  they  have  to  sing  alteri>ately  on 
Sundays  at  St.  Thomas's  and  St.  Nicholas's,  the  two 
principal  churches  in  Leipzig.  Their  choir  con- 
sists of  sixty  members,  divided  into  four  groups,  di- 
rected by  the  same  number  of  Pra/eeti,  Two  of  the 
groups  sing  at  St.  Peter's  and  at  the  New  Church  ; 
the  first,  wlncb  is  also  the  best  and  the  most  numer- 
ous, is  reserved  for  the  two  principal  churches,  and 
is  under  the  immediate  direction  of  the  Cantor  him- 
self. The  four  groups  combine  to  execute  motets 
every  Saturday  afternoon  in  St.  Thomas's,  conform- 
ably to  an  extremely  ancient  custom.  The  choir  of 
Thomasians  frequently  take  part  in  the  Oewand- 
bans  Concerts. 


IlAMBtTRO.  The  event  of  importance  in  the  musi- 
cal circle  here  is  to  be  the  second  centenary  jubilee 
of  the  Town  Theatre.  On  tho  2d  January,  1878,  it 
will  be  two  hundred  years  since  the  first  opera  in 
Oermsny  was  performed.  The  theatre  was  begun 
in  1676  and  finished  in  1677.'  First  adopted  for 
plays  and  dramas,  it  was  afterwards  devoted  to  op- 
era. The  first  opera  given  wa^  "  Adan*.  and  Eve," 
libretto  by  Richer,  music  by  Franz  Shell.  This 
was  followed  by  "  The  Devil  is  Loose,"  which  some 
believe  to  have  been  its  precursor ;  to  one  of  the 
two,  at  any  rate,  the  distinction  of  being  the  first 
German  opera  ever  played  at  this  theatre  is  due. 
The  coming  festival  on  the  2d  of  January  will  be 
one  of  peculii?r  attraction,  and,  if  the  sco'*e  exists,  t>o 
compare  the  past  with  the  present,  "  The  Devil  is 
Loose"  with  *'Der  Ring  des  Nibelnngen." 
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YooaL  with  Piano  Aocompaiiimsnt. 

Russian  Love  Song.  D  minor.  3.  b  to  a. 

Tzykoba.  40 
"O!  my  loving  mother,  whom  I  have  held 

so  dear** 
Shows  the  way  they  make  love  in  Rustlji.    Mi- 
nor, bnt  quaintly  musical. 

Aye  Maria.    E5.    4.    E  to  g.  Curto,  35 

*<Behold  how  he  loved  htm.'* 
The  Tjfttin  words  are  a  hymn  to  the  Virgin.    The 
Rngllsh  words.however.tell  the  story  of  Mary  and 
Lazarus,    uraccful  melody. 

Unrest.  So^inr  for  Contralto  or  Baritone.    A. 

3.    c  to  D.  Veazle  80 

^'Let  my  soul  cry  not. 
Unrest!    Unrestf** 
An  Unrcstftil  kind  of  music  fitting  the  sad 
words. 

Our  Mother's  Way.    Song  and  Cho.    G.    3. 

b  to  D.  Barker,  86 

"Oft  within  our  little  cotttge 
At  the  cloAlnircf  the  day," 
Very  beAuiiful  word*  to  sweet  music. 

Broadway  Promenade.    S'g  and  Dance.    B6. 
8.    d  to  P.  Pratt.  80 

Very  bright  music,  and  words  better  than  tha 
usual  <<minfftrer'  standard. 

Lea  Petits  Oiseaux.    (Little  Birds.)     Eft.    4. 

£  to  g.  Tarau,  85 

.'-Here  all  Ia  tranquil,  sweet  repose*' 
"N1  le  mechtaant,  ni  I'olseleur.*' 

On  the  Wings  of  Aurora.    Solo  and  Qaartet. 

B6.    8.    F  to  F.  Schellina,  80 

"The  morning  is  breaking 
The  night  shadows  flee." 
A  good,  wholecome  song,  with  the  breath  of  the 
morning  in  it. 

Here  'neath  the  Moon's  soft  Ray.    (L^evie 

attendue. )    F.    4.    d  to  F.  LueantonL  40 

*'Sous  ces  rayons  d*ai^rent'* 
'•Here,  neath  the  moon's  soft  rav." 
A  French-Bngllsh  song,  but  in  good  Italian  style. 

Through  the  Beautiful  Gates  of  Pearl.  S'g  and 

Cho.     A  6.    8.    K  to  E.  Wi»Undorf.  80 

"They  will  welcome  your  little  girl 
To  dwell  in  the  heavenly  fold." 
One  more  of  the  Beau  tif  ul  Gate  songs.    Always 
welcome. 

Initmmental. 

Acme  March.    G.    8.  Vane,  80 

A  march  by  name,  bnt  a  quickstep  by  motion, 
and  a  good  one, 

Yazoo  Polka.    C.    8.  Williams.  80 

Bhonld  be  a  favorite  In  Taxoo  city  (from  which 
it  is  named)  and  will  please  every  where. 

Deuxieme  Tarentelle.    C.    5.  f^herwood,  75 

Lightness  and  rapidity  constitute  the  grace  of 
a  tarentelle,  and  both  are  found  here. 

Merry  Days  of  Youth.    6  Melodious  Pieces. 

G.  J.  Law.  each  80 
No,  1.  Morning  in  the  Woods.  (Morgens  in 

Walde.)    C.    8. 
No.  2.  The  Water  Lily.  (StilleWasserrose.) 

A.    3. 
No.  3.  Return  to  Fatherland.   (Heimkehr.) 
G.    3. 

No.  4.  Favorite  Flower.    (Blumlein  trout.) 

D.    3. 
No.  6.  The  Rosy  Dawn. 
No.  6.  In  the  Oak  Woods.    (Im  Eichenwal- 

dchen.)    B5.    8. 

Gay  Tone  Pictures.    6  Melodious  Pieces,  by 

J,  TjOw.    Each,  80 
No.  1.    Switzer's  Dream  of  Flome. 

(Schweitzers  Heimwch. )    Eh,    3. 
No.  2.    Chatterbox.    (Kleine  Schwazerin.) 

A.    8. 
No.  8.    In  the  Shady  Wood.     (Im  Erlen- 

waldchen.)    F.    3. 
No.  4.    Fleeting  Thoughts.    (Fluchtige 

Gedanko.)    A  minor.    3. 
No.  6.    Rose  of  the  Alps.  (Alpenroschen.) 

£6.    3. 
No.  6.    Among  the  Flowers.    (In  Bluthen- 

dnft)    A6.    3. 

The  above  two  sets.  (13  pieces)  are  alike  in  tha 
rich  and  meaning-full  character  of  the  music, 
and  are  good  things  to  have  and  to  play.  They 
are  rather  difllcult  for  the  3d  degree. 


ADBBKViATiONS.-.T>egree8  of  difficulty  are  marked 
from  1  to  7.  The  key  Is  denoted  by  a  capital  letter,  as  C, 
Bft,  etc.  A  large  Roman  letter  marks  the  lowest  and  the 
highest  note  iron  the  staff,  small  lloman  letters  if  below 
or  above  the  staff.  Thus:  **  C.  S.  c  to  K,*'  means  "  Key 
of  O,  Fifth  degree,  lowest  letter  c  on  the  added  line  be- 
low, highest  letter,  E  on  the  4th  space.*' 
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For  Dwiff1it*B  Journal  of  Music. 

A  Critioal  Contribution  to  Beethoyen 

literatnro. 

Heart  before  the  SchUlerUnion  ia  Trieste,  by  Alex* 

AKDCB  W.  TlIATFB. 

Oliver  Goldsmith  once  said  to  Dr.  Johhson, 
alluding  to  bis  grand  and  sUtely  style:  '*If 
yon  were  to  make  little  fishes  talk,  they  would 
talk  like  whales." 

The  authors  of  so-called  historical  romances 
do,  for  the  most  part,  just  the  opposite.  Their 
whales  talk  like  minnows;  their  lions  "roar 
you  as  gently  as  any  sucking  dove— roar  you 
an  tVere  any  nightingale."  When  Shakes- 
peare, Milton,  Goethe,  Schiller— whether  in 
drama  or  epic— make  great  historic  characters 
speak,  the  reader  is  satisfied.  For  these  men 
were  themselves  great — capable  of  the  grand- 
est thoughts. 

For  the  like  reasbn,  Walter  Scott,  and  some 
few  others,  might  venture  to  take  great  men  of 
the  past  as  the  heroes  af  romances.  But  such 
writers  are  exceptions;  in  general,  Emperors 
and  Kings,  Statesmen,  Warriors,  Scholars  and 
Artists,  are  so  magnificently  described,  that  we 
expect  wonders.  They  begin  to  talk.  What 
a  collapse!  Inflated  and  pompous  the  lan- 
guage— ^mcan  and  trivial  the  thoughts— pigmies 
on  stilts. 

To  a  good  historical  romance  three  requisites 
are  indispensable. 

1.  The  character  of  the  hero  must  nowhere 
come  in  conflict,  neither  in  word- nor  act,  with 
historic  truth.  This  is  so  dangerous  a  reef, 
that  most  productions  of  this  class  suffer  shame- 
ful wreck  upon  it. 

2.  The  historic  verisimilitude  must  not  be 
violated.  I  mean  by  this,  that  the  imaginary 
acts  and. deeds  of  the  hero  must  nowhere  con- 
flict with  the  historic,  but  be  ever  in  harmony 
with  them. 

8.  The  "scenery  and  stage  effects,'*  so  to 
speak,  must  correspond  to  the  truth.  In  other 
words,  a  strict  regard  must  be  paid  to  eras, 
countries,  peoples,  to  religion,  culture,  man- 
ners, etc.,  or  the  work  will  be  a  failure. 

From  these  premises  it  follows,  that  one 
who  has  not  the  power  of  producing  great 
thoughts,  and  who  has  not  made  profound  and 
comprehensive  previous  studies,  should  by  no 
means  select  celebrated  historic  characters  as 
heroes  of  romance. 

Our  age  is  fruitful  of  authors  of  great  capac- 
ities and  genius;  still  more  fruitful  of  authors 
of  aoother  sort;  namely,  of  such  as  can  hardly 
wait  until  a  great  man — a  Humboldt,  for  in- 
stance— is  cold  ID  his  grave,  before  making  him 
the  theme  of  a  romance  in  numberless  parts, 
and  advertising  it  in  the  most  offensive  manner 
in  every  nook  and  corner  of  the  land.  In  my 
opinion  it  is  high  time  that  a  sharp  and  piti*> 
less  criticism,  utterly  regardless  of  names  and 
persons,  sliould  come  forward  and  make  ener- 
getic war  against  this  nuisance ;  and,  now  that 
it  is  allowed  me  to  appear  before  this  honored 


audience  with  a  simple,  unpretending  essay,  I 
have  chosen  a  subject,  which  enables  me  to 
take  a  slight  part  in  this  literary  campaign. 

I  take  the  liberty  of  calling  your  attention 
to  a  single  class  of  popu1ar,writings;  namely, 
that  of  biographical  novelettes;  but,  of  this 
class,  only  to  those  which  relate  to  Ludwlg  van 
Beethoven. 

In  these^  as  well  as  in  greater  warks,  an  au- 
thor must  bear  in  mind,  at  all  events,  the  firft 
two  of  the  principles  above  enunciated,  if  he 
would  avoid  making  himself  absurd  and  ridic- 
ulous. 

The  originator  of  the  Beethoven  Novelette 
Literature  was,  I  think,  I.  P.  Lyser.  In  the 
first  volumes  of  Schumann's  "Keue  Zeitschrift 
fiir  Musik^'  appeared  a  series  of  fantastic  tales, 
by  him,  of  musical  celebrities  from  Martin 
Luther  down  to  Beethoven  and  Johann 
Schenck.  The  story  told  of  Schcnck«  then  re- 
cently deceased,  was  absurd  even  for  that  day; 
and  Ignatz  von  Seyfried  sent  Schumann  a  bit- 
ing criticism  upon  it,  which  one  even  now  can 
read  with  pleasure. 

If  all  writings  of  this  class  were  as  dead  and 
forgotten  as  those  of  Lyser,  I  certainly  should 
never  have  taken  them  as  the  subject  of  an  es- 
say. I  have,  however,  to  my  sorrew,  been 
made  to  know,  that  many  of  them  are  accept- 
ed by  a  large  class  of  readers  as  being  either 
true,  or  essentially  so.  Those,  who  have  had 
occasion  to  make  themselves  familiar  with 
Bec'thoven*s  history,  are  well  able  to  distinguish 
the  true  from  the  false ;  but  the  number  of  such 
readers  is  comparatively  small.  Some  of  these 
stories  have,  in  former  years,  led  me  astray, 
and  coat  me  long  and  laborious  research  to  get 
at  the  truth.  Let  that  which  is  forgotten  rest 
in  peace;  and  that  only,  which  is  still  read, 
form  our  topic.  In  reg&rd  to  the  Novelettes 
still  current,  there  are  two  questions  to  be 
asked : 

1.  Is  Beethoven  truthfully  characterized  in 
them  ? 

2.  Do  they  violate  historic  verisimilitude 
or  not  9 

This  first  point  may  be  dismissed  in  few 
words.  We  all  know  that  the  works  of  the 
really  g^eat  masters  in  any  of  the  arts — of  the 
men  of  true  creative  talent — ^are  in  a  manner  a 
reflex  of  their  ovrn  characters: — Handel  and 
Michael  Angelo,  Mozart  and  Raphael,  the  re- 
fined, spiritual,  highly  cultivated  Mendelssohn, 
Jupiter-tonans  Beethoven.  Now  the  larger 
number  of  these  novelettes  are  love-stories. 
We  find  in  them  this  Jupiter,  this  rugged, 
downright,  vigorojis,  manly  and  thoughtful 
creator  of  the  grandest,  profoundeat,  sublimest 
productions  in  the  sphere  of  instrumental  mu- 
sic— we  find  this  man  always  portrayed  as  an 
effeminate,  sentimental,  whining,  enamored 
mannikin;  as  a  sorrowful  Werther,  of  that  sort 
whose  woes  draw  floods  of  tears  from  soft- 
headed chambermaids.  What  can  be  falser  or 
more  absurd  ?  As  Beethoven  was  no  every -day, 


humdrum  character,  he  was  sometimes  called 
**  cracked ; "  but  a  fool  of  that  quality  he  cer- 
tainly was  not.  We  have  then  only  to  consid- 
er in  how  far  some  of  these  stories  correspond 
to  historic  truth. 

In  one  of  them  we  read,  how  Beethoven,  then 
a  youth  of  18  years,  during  a  walk  at  night — 
for  the  story  relates  that  he  walked  only  at 
night,  being  ashamed  of  his  poverty-stricken 
clothes — not  far  from  the  Ooblentz  gate  of  Bonn, 
heard  some  one  in  a  small  house  playing  his 
Symphony  in  F.  He  entered  and  found  a  blind 
girl  playing.  Touched  to  the  heart,  he  seated 
himself  at  the  pianoforte  and  began  to  extem- 
porize. **  And  now  it  seemed  to  him  *' — so  we 
read — **as  if  the  moonbeams  that  fell  through 
the  window  upon  the  instrument  became  inter- 
woven with  the  tones."  Suddenly  he  sprang 
up,  hurried  home  and,  by  the  feeble  light  of  a 
tallow  candle,  wrote  out  that  sudden  inspira- 
tion— it  was  the  *'  Moonlight  Sonata!  " 

That  this  story,  80  years  ago,  night  make  the 
round  of  the  periodical  press,  in  half  a  dozen 
languages,  is  conceivable ;  but  that  it  (not  very 
long  ago  either)  could  be  again  printed  in  Vi- 
enna, is  hardly  creditable ;  for,  that  the  eight- 
een-year-old Court  organist  of  Bonn  could  hear 
his  Symphony  in  F  played  there  by  a  blind 
girl,  25  years  before  it  was  composed,  is  put- 
ting it  a  little  too  strong!  Now,  just  to  show 
what  absurdities  a  person  can  write,  who  will 
not  take  the  trouble  first  to  look  through  books 
evervwhere  known  and  accessible,  I  will  exam- 
ine  one  of  these  stories  a  little  more  at  length, 
^-one  which  the  author  says  rests  upon  'Verbal 
communication. " 

At  the  time  of  the  first  French  occupation  of 
Vienna,  that  is  in  November,  1805,  Beethoven 
was  in  the  lowest  depths  of  poverty,  helpless- 
ness  and  hopelessness.  One  possible  resource 
alone  remained,  and  that  was  a  journey  to  Si- 
lesia—to his  friend  Prince  Carl  Lichnowsky.  In 
spite  of  his  poverty — Juno,  we  arc  not  informed 
— he  had  been  able  to  get  the  necessary  funds 
for  the  journey.  But  he  could  not  depart  from 
the  capital  without  first  exchanging  vows  of 
love  and  faith  with  his  Julietta.  This  was,  how- 
ever, owing  to  family  and  other  reasons,  not  so 
easy,  and.  somehow,  a  meeting  in  a  thicket  in 
the  Prater  was  agreed  upon.  Beethoven  ap- 
peared, but  waited  so  long  in  vain  at  the 
trysting-place,  that  he  began  to  fear  that  his 
Jnlia  was  untrue.  At  last  she  appears,  and  a 
long  conversation  in  well  known  romance  style 
ensues.  Then  they  part  as  the  heroes  and  her- 
oines of  novels  always  part.  Beethoven,  the 
happy,  departs,  arrives  in  the  best  of  spirits  at 
Lichnowsky's,  there  writ^  the  Moonlight  So- 
nata as  a  souvenir  and  monument  of  this  happy 
evening  in  the  Prater,  and  then  goes  to  work 
on  the  Heroic  Symphony.  This  is  an  outline 
of  the  story.    Now 

I.  When  it  was  written,  a  long  list  of  works 
was  accessible  to  everybody,  which  weuld  have 
taught  the  writer,  that  the  Sonata  had  been 
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published  several  years  before  November  1805, 
and  that  the  Symphony  was  not  only  long  since 
finished,  but  had  been  publicly  performed.  Iir- 
deed,  he  had  but  to  look  into  Schindler's  book. 
II.     The  idea,  to  have  Beethoven   quietly 
make  a  journey  to  Silesia,  from  a  city  occupied 
and  surrounded  by  some  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  hostile  soldiers,  is  too  comical  to  require  a 
word  of  comment.    Had  the  author  cast  bis 
eye  upon'  the  pages  of  Hormayr's  History  of 
Vienna,  he  would  have  seen — what  in  fact  was 
a  matter  of  course — that  the  city  gates,  espec- 
ially on  the  Prater  side,  were  regularly  shut  at 
evening,  and  that  the  Prater  itself  was  alive 
with  Napoleon^s  soldiers.     But  when  a  man  is 
caught  in  a  hostile  camp  at  night,  as  a  rule  he 
receives    the    not  very  complimentary   title 
**Spy,"  followed  by  a  single  lesson  in  rope- 
dancing.     You  see  the  absurdity  of  represent- 
ing a  man  at  that  time,  as  a  nightly  promena- 
der  in  the  Prater— and  as  to  a  young  lady— I 

III.  In  no  historic  notice  of  the  Opera  Fide- 
lioy  not  even  in  Schindler's  book,  is  the  circum- 
stance omitted  that,  just  at  the  time  of  this 
French  occupation  of  Vienna,  Beethoven  was 
busy  with  the  rehearsals  and  first  production  of 
this  work.      How  does  this  fact  correspond 

with  his  alleged  poverty  and  helplessness  ?  and 
with  his  journey  to  Silesia  I 

IV.  That  the  young  lady  in  November,  1805, 
had  already  long  ^  een  in  Naples,  is  perhaps  a 
fact  that  our  writer  could  not  easily  have 
known ;  but  that  she  had  married  Count  Gal- 
lenberg  two  years  before,  that  he  might  have 
seen  in  any  Griifliclies  Taschenbuch.  In  what 
a  cloud  of  ridiculous  absurdities  is  a  spark  of 
fact  here  enveloped  1  And  all  this  is  so  touch- 
ingly  related,  that  it  cost  me  also  a  teardrop  or 
two— tears  of  laughter. 

Ad  €oeem  Fidelio.  The  following  is  a  table 
of  contents  of  a  novelette,  of  which  Fidelio  is 
the  subject: 

Beethoven  in  abject  poverty. 

Fidelio,  long  since  finished,  lies  in  his  desk. 

He  will  not  grant  its  performance  for  want 
of  an  adequate  actress  and  singer. 

At  last  the  ri^ht  one  appears ;  young,  beauti- 
ful, blooming,  intellectual,  and  endowed  with 
a  mighty  and  sympathetic  voice. 

He  makes  her  acquaintance. 

Heart-stirring  conversations. 

She  undertakes  the  part. 

Magnificent  performance. 

Immense  sensation. 

Fidelio  triumphant. 

Divine  Leonore. 

Beethoven  in  Hieaven : — 

and  all  described  in  the  most  beautiful'  stylb — 
of  the  regular  cheap  novel  pattern. 

If  this  pretended  to  be  the  history  of  the 
first  performances  of  the  opera  in  1805,  with 
Anna  Milder  as  the  Fidelio,  even  then  it  would 
be  absurd  enough,  since  Beethoven  wrote  that 
part  expressly  for  her;  but, — not  the  Milder  in 
1805— Sophie  Schroder,  1822,  is  the  heroine  of 
the  story — at  a  time  when  Beethoven  was  al- 
most utterly  deaf,  and  his  opera  had  been  per- 
formed in  Vienna  alone  more  than  sixty  times, 
and  had  made  the  round  of  the  principal  thea- 
tres of  Germany  and  Austria.  Can  absurdity 
be  pushed  farther  f 

Later  this  story  took  quite  another  form :  one 
which  Wolzogen  has  accepted  in  his  biography 
of  Madame  Schroeder-Devrient.  I  cite  a  sin- 
gle passage,  and  make  a  single  remark  upon  it. 

**Sohe  (Beethoven)  on  the  evening  of  the 
performance  [the  first  of  the  Schroeder]  sat  in 
t&e  orchestra  immediately  behind  the  Director. 
,  and  so  enveloped  in  his  cloak,  that  only  his 
glowing  eyes  shone  out  of  it.  Wilhelmine  was 
frightened  by  these  eyes ;  an  indescribable  anx- 
iety oppressed  her,"  etc. 


My  remark  is*  this:  Just  on  this  evening, 
Beethoven  was  not  in  the  theatre;  he  was  there 
at  the  second  performance,  an  J  sat  in  a  box  of 
the  first  row,  as  the  newspapers  of  the  day  in- 
form us. 

Another  of  these  stories  brin^  us  to  the  bat- 
tle symphony — **  Wellington's  Victory  at  Vit- 
toria."  It  was  first  told  me,  as  fact,  by  the 
fnnkeeper,  Haidinger,  (locally  celebrated  for 
his  extensive  collection  of  publications  relating 
to  Vienna);  it  ^as  afterwards  confirmed  by 
Professor  X.,  who  ecave  me  Proffessor  Hoefel  of 
Salzburg  as  his  authority ;  and  a  few  years  later 
it  appeared  in  print,  unaltered  as  to  the  main 
circumstances. 

This  story  makes  Beethoven,  for  the  purpose 
of  obtaining  hints  for  his  battle  symphony,  to 
go  out,  as  a  spectator,  to  a  grand  sham  fight, 
not  far  from  Wiener  Neustadt.  In  course  of 
the  day  he  lost  himself,  and,  when  evening 
came,  was  in  a  place  utterly  srtange  to  him, 
namely,  by  the  gates  of  W.  Neustadt — where 
he  was  arrested  as  a  vagabond.  His  declara- 
tions that  he  wa^  Beethoven  found  no  hearing, 
they  were  only  laughed  at,  and  he  must  go  for 
the  night,  suffering  tonnents  from  hunger  and 
thirst,  into  a  dark  cell  of  the  police  quarters. 
Next  day,  as  he  persisted  in  ae>serting  that  he 
was  Beethoven,  Hofel,  who  had  engraved  his 
likeness,  was  called,  and  at  once  identified 
him;  whereupon  he  was  discharged,  etc.,  etc. 

This  in  all  essential  points  seems  to  be  relat- 
ed on  sufficient  authority,  and  yet  it  does  not 
correspond  to  the  facts  in  the  history  of  the 
battle  symphony,  which,  as  they  have  never 
yet  been  correctly  published,  I  will  here  intro- 
duce, in  a  very  condensed  form. 

Johann  Nepomuk  Maelzl.  a  fine  musician,  son 
of  an  organ  builder  of  Ratisbon,  came  to  Vien- 
na as  a  teacher  of  music.  He  was  a  mechani- 
cal genius  by  nature,  and  in  his  father's  work- 
shops had  acquired  the  skill  necessary  to  work 
out  his  inventions.  His  mechanical  trumpeter 
and  his  panharmonicon  were  famous.  He  con- 
structed ear  trumpets  for  Beethoven,  which  the 
composer  used  for  years.  A  great  and  friend- 
ly intimacy  grew  up  between  the  two  men,  and 
towards  the  end  of  1812,  they  agreed  to  go  to 
London  together  the  next  Spring,  and  there 
give  concerts  in  company;  Mfilzl  producing 
his  automatic  musical  instruments,  and  Beet- 
hoven his  new  symphonies.  But  Beethoven 
was  prevented  from  leaving  Vienna  when  the 
time  came,  and  Mftlzl  was  glad  to  remain  anoth- 
er year  in  order  to  construct  his  famous  **  Con- 
fliEigration  of  Moscow  '*  and  to  add  new  compo- 
sitions to  the  list  plfi^ed  by  his  panharmonicon. 
In  this  list  was  one  piece  each  by  Handel, 
Haydn  and  Chembini.  In  any  case,  the  addi- 
tion of  Beethoven^s  name  would  have  been  of 
great  value ;  but  doubly  so  if  his  contribution 
should  be  not  only  new,  but  easy  of  compre- 
hension and  upon  some  subject  popular  in  Eng- 

>  land.  There  had  hardly,  for  forty  years,  been 
a  great  battle  fought  which  was  not  endlessly 
repeated  in  music,  from  the  orchestra  down  to 

'  the  pianoforte.  I  Have  even  read,  in  the  adver- 
tisements of  those  days,    one  announcing  a 

I  grand  battle-piece  arranged  for-^two  flutes. 

In  July,  1818,-  the  newa  of  Wellington's  vic- 
tory at  Vittoria  reached  Viennai  What  a  mag- 
nificent subject  for  a  programme  music  I  and 
what  an  effect  miglit  be  produced  by  it  on  the 
panharmonicon' r  So  thought  Mfilzl,  who  was 
well  acquainted  with* London  and  the  English 
public.  His  workshop  was  tlien  on  the  Gla- 
cis, not  far  from  the  Carl  Church,  in  Stein's 
pianoforte  factory.  Stem's  recently  deceased 
son,  Carl,  confirmed  to  mc  in  full  the  follow- 
ing reminiscences  upon  the  origin  ef  the  Battle 
Symphonic,  recorded  by  Moeeheles:-  "I  wit- 
nessed," says  Mosche  I  es,  **  the  origin  and  pro- 
gress of  this  work,  and  remember  that  not  only 
did  Mfilzl  decidedly  induce  Beethoven  to  write 
it,  but  evea  kud'  before  him  the  whole  design 
of  it ;  he  himeel-f  wrote  all  the  drum-marchcs-and 
the  trumpet-flourishes  of  the  French  and  Eng- 
lish armies ;  gave  the  composer  some  hints,  how 
he  should  berafd  the  English  army  by  the  tune 


of  ^  Rule  Britaniar;  ^  how  he  should  introduce 
**  Malbrook  '''in  a  dismal  strain ;  how  he  should 
depict  the  horrors  of  the  battle,  and  arrange 
**  God  save  the  King  "  with  effects  represent- 
ing the  hurrahs  of  a  multitude.  Even  the  un- 
happy idea  of  converting  the  melody  of  '*  God 
save  the  King"  into  a  subject  of  a  fugue  in 
quick  movement,  emanates  from  MSIzl.  All 
this  I  saw  in  skctchea  and  score,  brought  by 
Beethoven  to  MlClzl's  work-shop,  then  the  only 
suitable  place  of  reception  he  was  provided 
with."    So,  Moscheles  and  Stein. 

In  this  manner  the  score  for  the  panharmon- 
icon was  completed  and  MSlzl  began  to  set  it 
upon  a  cylinaer  for  the  instrument.  Mean- 
time the  year  1818  drew  to  its  close,  and  the 
journey  to  London  must  now,  or  soon  be  under- 
taken; but  there  was  a  great  difiicnlty  to  be 
overcome;  neither  Malzl  nor  Beethoven  had 
the  necessary  funds.  The  Austrian  finance 
patent  of  1811,  and  the  failure  of  the  attempt 
to  produce  his  new  (the  7th  and  the  8th)  sym- 
phonies in  the  Spring,  had  brought  Beethoven's 
finances  into  a  critical  position,  while  Mftlzl 
had  used  up  his  small  capital  on  his  panhar- 
monicon and  his  * 'Conflagration  of  Moscow."* 
But  he,  Mfilzl,  did  not  lose  courage ;  he  felt 
confldent,  that  he  could  effect  what  Beethoven 
in  the  Spring  could  not,  namely,  bring  the  new 
Symphonies  to  a  public  performance,  and  by 
means  of  them  relieve  both  himself  and  Beet- 
ven  from  their  pecuniary  embarrassment.  Still, 
he  thought  it  indispensable  to  put  something 
on  the  progrramme  ad  eaptandum  tntlgiu.  His 
trumpeter  was  of  course  to  play;  but  this  was 
already  too  well  known  in  Vienna  to  be  a  great 
attraction,  and  he  knew  Beethoven  too  well,  to 
think  he  would  condescend  to  compose  any 
mere  showpiece  for  the  occasion.  The  battle- 
piece  occurred  to  him.  The  time  was  short. 
Without  waiting  to  flnish  setting  it  for  the 
panharmonicon,  he  took  the  score  to  the  com- 
poser and  proposed  to  him  to  instrument  it  for 
full  orchestra.     Beethoven  consented. 

That  Mfilzl,  after  it  was  ready,  arranged  two 
concerts  for  a  charitable  purpose,  the  net  prof- 
its of  which  were  over  4000  gulden— that  the 
Battle  and  the  7th  Symphony  had  extraordina- 
ry success — that  Beethoven  by  them  suddenly 
achieved  the^  greatest  popularity,  and  that,  in 
consequence,  he  was  able  to  give  several  very 
profitable  concerts — all  this  is  well  known;  not 
so  well  known  is  it,  that  Mfilzl,  for  the  sacri- 
fice of  his  panharmonicon  score,  for  all  his  la- 
bor and  pains  in  arranging  the  first  two  con- 
certs, and  far  more  than  two  months  loss  of 
time,  never  received  a  kreutzer!  The  sad  fact 
is  certain,  that  Beethoven,  after  the  immense 
and  unexpected  success  of  the  first  two  con- 
certs, abandoned  the  idea  of  the  journey  to 
London,  cast  off  Mfilzl  entirely,  and  repeated 
the  performances  (with  some  additions  of  his 
own  to  the  programme,  to  offset  the  trumpet- 
er) for  his  own  sole  benefit.  The  excuse  he 
afterwards  made  for  this  injustice  was,  that 
Mfilzl  had  advertised  the  Battle  symphony  as 
his  own  property. 

The  latter  now  scored  the  composition— or 
had  it  scored — from   the  parts,  journeyed  to 
Munich,  and  there  had  it  performed;  on  Icarn- 
ing'this  Beethoven  entered  a  suit  against  him. 
Now,  no  one  can  deny,  that  the  score  for  the 
panharmonicon  tDa$  the  property  of  Mfilzl,  ev- 
en if  he  had  not  been  the  author  of  the  entire* 
plan  of  it.     We  know  also,  that  he  of  his  own' 
accord  brought  it  back  to  Beethoven  to  l>e  in- 
strumented for  their  common  interest.      Did' 
this  amount  to  a  surrender  of  his  property  in 
it  ?    That  was  the  legal  question  involved.     It' 
never  reached  a  decision,  and  to  this  day  it  re- 
mains unanswered ;    unless  tiie  following  cir- 
cumstance may  be  considered  as  determining 
it  in  Mfilzl's  favor. 

When  he,  Mfilzl,  returned  to  Vienna  nearthe* 
close  of  1817,  to  introduee  his  Metronome,  it 
was  all  important  to  him  to  secure  Beethoven's- 
good  word  for  the  instrument,  and  he  would' 

*^Pertaap8  some  readers  of  this  wfU  remember  seeing 
it  exhibited  in  Boeton  mowb  SOryan  ago.— Bd. 
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not  havo  refused  to  satisfy  any  fair  claim  of 
the  composer  upon  him:  and  yet  Beethoven 
dropped  his  suit,  and  divided  with  MSlzl  equal- 
ly all  the  costs  thnt  had  been  incurred. 

Beethoven  recommended  the  Metronome  in 
the  warmest  terms,  and  the  end  of  the  song 
was,  a  snpper  in  the  Camel  Inn,  where  the  wine 
flowed  freely,  and  Mfilzl,  Schindler  and  others 
sang  Beethoven's  Metronome  Canon,  **Ta,  ta, 
ta,  ta.  **  The  uni vernal  prejndice  against  Mfilzl, 
rests  entirely  on  the  writings  of  Schindler 
and  his  copyists,  supported  by  a  very  incorrect 
document,  written  by  Beethoven  in  an  angry 
mood,  and  published  by  Schindler  under  the 
title  of  **  Deposition.*'  Yet  whoever  will  take 
tlie  trouble  to  look  carefully  into  the  matter, 
will  soon  find,  that  the  comer-stone  of  Beetho- 
▼en*s  immeBse  successes  in  the  years  1814, 1815 
— the  resurrection  of  Fidelio  included — was 
laid  by  nobody  else,  than  Johann  Nepomuk 
Mfilzl !  Let  no  one  take  it  ill,  that  I  thus  with- 
draw the  veil  and  show  this  dark  spot  on  Beet- 
hoven's fair  fame.  Justice  demands  it.  We 
know  so  much  of  the  composer's  goodness  and 
greatness,  that  this  exposure  cannot  really  in- 
jure him  in  our  opinions.  We  lament,  forgive, 
forget. 

Poor  Mfilzl  passed  his  last  years  in  my  native 
land,  where  he  lived,  honored  and  liked  as  a 
gentleman.  Through  his  metronome  and  his 
connexion  with  Beethoven  alone,  docs  his  name 
still  live.  Ought  we  to  allow,  that  he — a  ben- 
efactor of  Beethoven— as  hitherto,  so  in  the  fu- 
tiire,  so  long  as  the  biography  of  the  composer 
shall  be  read — be  painted  as  a  base  swindler, 
merely  to  hide  a  passing  weakness  of  the  great 
musician  ? 

When  I  heard  the  story  of  the  arrest,  I  saw 
at  once  that  it  could  have  no  connection  with 
the  history  of  the  Battle  symphony ;  still  I  was 
cnrious  to  know  how  much,  if  any,  truth  there 
might  be  in  in  it,  and  took  occasion  to  visit 
Prof.  Hofel  in  Salzburg;  from  whom  I  heard 
88  follows: 

In  the  Summer  of  1822  or  1823,  he  sat  with 
several  of  bis  friends  and  the  Commissioner  of 
police,  in  the  garden  of  the  inn  '*  Zum  Schleif- 
er,"  just  outside  the  gates  of  Wiener  Nenstadt, 
taking  supper  by  candle-light,  when  one  of  the 
police  men  came  to  his  chief  and  reported : 

**Herr  Commissioner,  we  have  arrested  a 
man,  who  gives  us  no  rest,  and  yells  all  the 
time  that  he  is  Beethoven.  But  he  is  nothing 
but  a  beggar — ^has  no  hat — has  on  an  old  coat 
— has  no  paper  to  show  who  he  is,"  etc.,  etc. 

The  Commissioner  ordered  the  man  to  be  de- 
tained until  next  day,  and  then  they  would 
find  out  who  he  was. 

The  next  evening  the  company  was  natural- 
ly curious  to  know  how  the  matter  ended,  and 
the  Commissioner  related,  that  about  11  o'clock 
he  was  awakened  and  again  told  that  the  man 
in  arrest  gave  them  no  peace,  and  demanded 
that  Herr  Herzog,  Musik-Director  of  Wiener 
Neustadt,  should  be  called  to  identify  him. 
This  was  immediately  done ;  and  as  soon  as 
Herzog  cast  eyes  upon  him,  he  exclaimed: 
**That  is  Beethoven  1"  and  took  him  home 
with  him.  In  the  morning  the  Burgomaster 
called  and  apologized  for  what  had  happened, 
and,  after  Herzog  had  supplied  his  guest  with 
decent  clothes,  sent  him  m  the  city  coach  back 
to  Baden,  where  he  was  then  staying. 

He  had  gone  out  of  his  lodging  in  the  morn- 
ing, without  his  hat  and  in  an  old  coat,  to  take 
a  short  walk.  Coming  to  the  Canal  he  fol- 
lowed the  towpath  for  a  time,  and,  sunk  in 
thought,  forgot  to  turn  back,  lost  his  direc- 
tion, and  pushed  on,  until  he  found  himself  in 
the  evening,  weary,  covered  with  dust,  and 
hungry,  in  a  place  all  unknown  to  him — ^the 
Canal  basin,  by  the  Hungarian  gate  of  Wiener 
Neustadt.  Here  he  was  seen  looking  into  the 
windows  of  Che  houses,  and,  as  he  looked  like 
ft  b^gK&ri  ^'M  of  ^course  arrested. 

To  nis  assertion  that  he  was  Beethoven,  the 
answer  is  said  to  have  been:  "Yes,  indeed! 
why  not  ? — You  ave  nothing  but  a  beggar — 
Beethoven  does  not  look  9o!" 


(To  be  CoDtiiiiiod.) 


The  New  Orchestra. 


(From  the  New  York  Tribune,  Oct.  30.) 

Now  that  the  masical  season  has  opened,  some  in- 
formation about  the  new  orchestra,  which,  under 
Theodore  Thomas's  direction,  is  to  fill  such  an  im- 
portant part  in  the  entertainments  of  the  Winter, 
will  no  donbt  be  acceptable.  To  call  it  the  new 
orchestra  is,  perhaps,  scarcely  correct,  for,  while  it 
contains  many  men  who  were  not  in  the  band  last 
year,  and  while  many  who  were  with  Thomas  then 
are  with  him  no  longer,  a  large  proportion  of  the 
performers  havei>elonged  to  the  orchestra  in  form- 
er years,  and  probably  all  of  them  have  played  at 
one  time  or  another  under  Thomas's  baton. 

The  band  which  has  been  givinc:  the  popular  con- 
certs at  Stein  way  Hall  recently  is  Mr.  Thomas's 
travelling  orchestra,  and  at  the  same  time  the  nu- 
clens  of  the  orchestras  with  which  he  gives  his  own 
Symphony  Concerts  and  the  Philharmonic  Concerts, 
and  his  concerts  in  Boston  and  one  or  two  other 
places  where  he  prodnces  works  of  the  first  maffoi- 
tude.  It  numbers  about  forty- seven  men,  all  of 
whom  are  now  members  of  the  Philharmonic  Socie- 
ty of  this  city.  They  comprise  nearly  all  the  best 
players  in  that  society,  and  are  without  exception 
musicians  of  the  best  class;  many  of  them  are  ex- 
cellent solo  artists,  and  not  a  few.  are  the  best  indi- 
vidual performers  on  their  respective  instruments 
in  the  United  SUtes.  The  first  violins,  who  sit  at 
the  front  of  the  stage  to  the  left  of  Tliomas  as  he 
stands  facing  the  orchestra,  are  a  remarkable  body 
of  men.  Hermann  Brandt,  the  eoneertmeixUr,  or 
principal  fiist  violin,  the  r\s:hi  hand  one  of  the  two 
men  at  the  desk  nearest  Thomas,  is  a  very  well- 
known  and  experienced  player,  and  one  of  the  first 
violins  of  the  Philharmonic  Society.  He  is  from 
HambnrsT,  an  excellent  performer,  and  in  his  earli- 
est youth  cave  promise  of  rare  mnsical  talent. 
Bernhard  Listemann,  who  was  Thomas's  coneert- 
meinter  several  years  ae^),  is  now  first  violin  of  the 
Philharmonic  CI nb,  of  Boston,  to  which  also  belong 
Weiner,  Thomas's  old  first  flute,  and,  if  we  mistake 
not,  one  or  two  others  of  Thomas's  old  men.  Jacob- 
sohn,  who  followed  Listemann  as  concert-master,  is 
now  first  violin  of  the  celebrated  MendeIs<!ohn  Qain- 
tette  Club,  of  Boston.  Hamm,  Brandt's  "  desk- 
mate,"  with  brown  monstache  and  imperial,  is  an 
old  member  of  the  Mendelssohn  Quintette  Club,  and 
reMgned  the  place  in  the  club  which  Jacobsohn  has 
lately  taken. 

At  the  second  stand  the  outside  man  is  Julius 
Bernstein,  for  a  long  time  conductor  of  the  Germa- 
nia  Theatre  orchestra,  and  brother  of  the  Bernstein 
of  dance  orchestra  fame.  His  desk-mate,  Hem  man  n, 
was  a  member  of  last  year's  orchestra,  and  is  a 
brother  of  the  principal  violoncellist.  The  outaide 
man  at  the  next  stand  is  Phillip  F&rber,  and  his 
desk-ma^ei^  Klugescheid,-who  has  been  with  Thom- 
as a  long  time,  having  fairly  i?rown  np  in  the  or- 
chestra, and  steadily  worked  his  way  to  his  present 
position.  Cnraot,  outside  at  the  next  stand,  was  in 
the  old  orchestra;  with  him  is  Herwig.  Of  the 
second  violins,  who  ait  opposite  to  the  first,  and 
facing  them,  the  principal  is  Gruppo,  whose  blond 
beard  has  loner,  oeen  familiar  with  the  public ;  he 
has  been  with  Thomas- many  years,  and  so  has  his 
desk-mate,  RhaesK.  Hermann,  the  outside  man  at 
the  next  stand,  was  also  in  the  old  band.  Her- 
mann's desk-mate  is  Reyer,  probably  the  oldest  man 
in  the  orchestra,  an  excellent  player,  and  a  member 
years  ago  of  Jnlins  Eisfeldt's  old  quartette,  which 
some  of  our  readers  may  remember.  At  the  next 
stand  are  Rietzel,  a  son  of  the  first-fiutist,  and  Diet- 
rich, a  member  of  the  old  orchestra,  and  one  of 
Thomas's  right-hand  men  in  conducting  its  internal 
economy.  At  the  closing  of  the  Centennial  Exhibi- 
tion last  Tear,  the  Axercises  had  to  be  held  in  the 
Judges'  Hall  instead  of  the  open  air,  on  account  of 
the  rain.  In  the  Hall,  the  orchestra  was  placed  in 
a  long,  narrow  gallery,  running  the  whole  length  of 
the  building,  and  it  was  impossible  fur  Thomas  to 
place  himself  so  that  all  his  men  could  see  him. 
He  therefore  stood  about  one-third  of  the  way  down 
the  gallery,  stationed  Dietrich  somewhat  farther  on, 
and  they  conducted  simultaneously,  the  whcAe  band 
being  thus  enabled  to  see  one  or  other  of  the  con- 
ductors. Thanks  t-o  Dietrich,  who  Is  very  steady, 
ever3*thing  went  perfectly.  Kester  and  Specht,  who 
occupy  the  last  stand,  have  been  with  Thomas  for 
vears.  The  violas  sit  just  back  of  the  second  vio- 
lins, and  parallel  with  thera.  Baetens,  their  prin> 
cipal,  who  haa  a  brown  moustache  and  beard,  has 
been  a  long  time  with  Thomas ;  so  has  his  desk- 
mate,  Berger,  a  man  with  black  moastache  and 
black  curly  hair.  Behind  them  sil  Haupt,  who  was 
with  Thomas  years  ago,  bat  has  not  beea  of  late. 


and  Loeweustein,  and  the  last  man,  Gebhard,  plays 
third  fl'itc  on  occasions,  as  well  as  viola.  The  vio- 
loncellos are  in  the  middle,  squarely  facing  the 
house.  Their  principal,  Hemmann,  is  a  young  man 
who  has  frrown  up  in  the  orchestra.  His  desk-mate, 
Reineccius,  with  Llond  beard  and  spectacles,  Is 
fondly  known  by  his  brother  musicians  as  "  Rhinoc- 
eros." He  has  been  in  the  orchestra  some  years. 
At  the  next  desk  are  Saehleben,  one  of  Thomas's 
most  useful  men,  and  Bareither,  both  in  the  oid  or- 
chestra, and  the  last  man  is  Bergner,  principal  vi- 
oloncellist of  the  Philharmonic  Society,  and  too  well 
known  to  need  description.  Of  the  double-basses, 
C.  Uthof,  who  stands  against  the  wall,  on  the  left, 
nearest  the  audience,  is  the  principal.  He  holds 
the  position  formerly  filled  by  Arthur  Howell,  now 
in  England,  who  not  long  ago  married  Miss  Rose 
Hersee,  the  young  English  prima  donna,'  well  re- 
membered here  as  a  member  of  Madame  Parepa-Ro 
sa's  last  opera  troupe.  Uthof  has  been  with  Thom- 
as a  number  of  years,  and  is  one  of  his  best  men. 
Ff  nffenschneider,  who  stands  next  him,  was  with 
Thomas  some  years  ago,  when  he  was  principal 
double-bass.  (Opposite  these,  on  the  rigut,  stand 
Preusser  and  Liatmann. 

The  flutes  are  just  to  the  left  of  the  violoncelloe, 
in  front.  Rietzel,  with  spectacles,  curly  iron  gray 
hair,  and  moustache,  is  the  first  Ante.  He  is  a  very 
well  known  musician,  and  one  of  the  Board  of  Di- 
rectors of  the  Philharmonic  Society.  To  the  left  of 
him  is  the  second  Ante,  Ickler,  a  member  of  the  old 
orchestra.  Behind  the  flutes  are  the  oboes.  Eller, 
first  oboe,  used  to  be  with  Thomas,  but  left  him 
last  year,  and  joined  the  Mosart  Club,  which  was 
formed  of  seceiders  from  Thomas's  orchestra.  He 
is  the  right  hand  one  of  the  two  oboes.  Eller  also 
plays  the  En^irlish  horn.  The  second  oboe  is  Mente. 
The  clarinets  are  placed  on  the  left  of  the  oboes,  and 
are  Boehm  on  the  right,  and  Drewes  on  the  left, 
both  of  them  sinimlarly  fine  )^layers.  Boehm,  who 
is  one  of  the  best  known  masters  of  the  clarinet  in 
this  country,  and  also  one  of  the  few  really  ffood 
performers  on  the  bass  clarinet,  has  long  been  Vice- 
President  of  the  Philharmonic  Society.  The  bas- 
soon players,  whose  Ion?  blunderbuss-looking  in- 
strumenta  stick  np  behind  the  clarinets,  are  Renter, 
with  a  black  beard,  Thomas's  old  first  bassoon,  and 
Sohst,  better  known  a<«  a  baritone  singer,  and  a 
member  of  the  choir  of  Grace  Church,  in  this  city. 
The  bassoon  is  adifficalt  Instrument,  and  good  play- 
ers on  it  are  rare.  There  are  only  three  or  four 
first-class  bassoonists  in  New  York,  and  these  are 
probably  the  best  of  them.  Along  the  back  and  to 
the  right  of  the  bassoons  are  the  four  horns.  The 
first  is  Gowalt,  on  the  left,  Pieper  and  Schmitz,  both 
members  of  the  old  orchestra,  are  next,  and  the 
fourth  horn,  to  the  right,  is  Lotze.  The  first  trum- 
pet is  the  well-known  Dietz,  who  sits  back  of  the 
violas,  and  nearest  the  front  of  the  st4ige.  He  was 
Thomas's  first  trumpet  last  year,  an'd  as  an  orches- 
tral player  has  probably  no  rival  in  this  country 
Sohst.  a  brother  of  the  baa^oon  player,  is  second 
trumpet,  and  Bareith<!r  is  third.  The  three  trom 
bones  are  behi  nd  the  trumpets.  The  first  trombone, 
who  sits  in  front,  is  Cappa,  who  has  been  a  long 
time  in  the  orchestra,  and  is  a  capital  artist  Next 
to  him,  and  looking  a  good  deal  like  him,  is  SauL 
The  third  trombone  is  Letsch,  who  was  with  Thom- 
as some  time  ago,  and' is  a  distinguished  solo  play- 
er. Listmann  is  the  tuba,  and  is  noted  as  the  b<»t 
performer  on  that  instrument  in  the  countr^^  The 
kettle-drums  are  playe'd  by  Lowe.  Ho  and  Toul- 
min,  the  harpist,  were  in  thB  orchestra  last  season, 
Mr.  Toulmin  having  left  the  Philharmonic  orches- 
tra a  year  ago  to  take  the  place  of  Thomas's  admira- 
ble Eni^Hsh  harpist,  Mr.  liOckwooB,  who  is  now 
playing  in  one  of  the  classical  orchestras  of  Ger- 
many. The  Xockwoods,  by  the  wav,  are  a  family 
of  harpists,  a  brother  of  the  gentleman  who  was 
here  b«ing  the  principal  harp  player  at  the  Crystal 
Palace  classic^  concerts,  while  his  sister  Is  the 
harpist  of  Carl  Rosa's  fine  operatic  orchestra,  said 
te  be  now  the  best  in  "London. 

Such  is  the  nucleus  of  the  new  symphony  or- 
<$hestra.  When  enlarged  for  important  occasions, 
the  additions  of  course  are  maae  xhiefly  to  the 
strings.  For  Themas's  own  series  of  symphony  con- 
certs the  whole  number  of  performers  will  be  raised 
to  about  eighty,  and  for  (he  Philharmonics,  the  in- 
crease win  be  Btin  greater,  the  Academy  of  Music 
requiring  a  -somewhat  fhller  band  than  Steinway 
Hatl.  It  is  from  the  Philharmonic  Society  that  the 
reserves  will  generally  be  drawn.  Among  the  first 
violins  are  G.  ffiatzka  (principal),  Mosenthal,  Ar- 
noia,  Bristow,  FrohlifTy  Robelea.  ani  Reiff,  roost  of 
whom  have  been  associated  with  Thomas  before; 
among  the  second  violins,  Tremba    and    Habes; 
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ftmonT  the  violas,  Schw«r*z.  SohuHinfijer,  Jacoby 
ftnd  Beaif^;  amoni?  the  violoncellos,  Hoch  and 
S^f'oVelberg^,  and  among^  the  basses  Llefels  and 
Rotacfay. 

The  Cryital  Palaoe  Concerts^  London.-- 
Their  Sepertoire  and  Orohegtnu 

(yttnn  Figaro.) 

The  Crystal  Palace  directors  have  iaanf^d  their  an- 
nual volume,  corrected  down  to  the  close  of  the 
last  seas-ko,  of  the  repertory  of  the  Crystal  Palace 
Saturday  concerts  for  the  past  two-and-twenty 
years.  The  catalogue  is  an  imposinsr  one,  extend- 
ing over  thirty-two  pages  of  print.  Only  the  great 
works  of  the  repertory  are  set  down,  the  individu- 
al tongs  and  other  music  pieces  not  beins:  tnlcen  in- 
to consideration  at  all.  This  extraordinary  list  is 
prefixed  by  a  brief  account,  from  the  pen  of  Mr. 
George  Grove,  of  the  use  and  progress  of  the  Crys- 
tal Palace  concerts.  Mr.  Grove  remind^  amatenrs 
that  the  Saturday  Concerts  began  on  the  22d  of  Sep- 
tember, 1866.  No  special  room  for  mnsic  or  pro- 
vision for  a  full  orchestra  entered  into  Ihe  ideas  of 
the  designers  of  the  Palace.  "  The  Court  of  Musi- 
cal Instruments,"  now  the  Bohemian  Glass  C<»nrt, 
was  the  nearest  approach  to  such  a  room  that  the 
building  containro;  and  there  accordingly  took 
place  the  first  of  the  concerts,  which  have  since  be- 
come so  widely  celebrated.  Mr.  Schallehn,  the 
then  condncl^ir  of  the  company's  bund,  resigned  his 
post  to  Mr.  Manns  on  the  14th  of  October,  1865,  and 
very  shortly  afterwards  the  locale  of  the  concerts 
was  change?  to  a  kind  of  lecture- room,  formed  in  an 
extempore  fashion  outside  the  Queen*s  apartments 
at  the  north  end  of  the  Palace,  and  since  destroyed 
in  1886.  Here  the  first  Mozart  celebration  was 
held,  on  the  28th  of  January,  1868,  and  here  the 
concerts  continued  to  be  given  for  sorne  months. 
They  were  then  removed  to  the  centre  transept,  to 
in  enclosure  of  a  temporary  kind  on  the  garden 
side ;  and  finally,  afVer  many  experimente  and  difli 
cullies,  they  found  a  home  on  the  l.'tth  November. 
1868,  on  the  site  of  the  present  concert  room.  The 
enclosure  of  the  room,  and  the  formation  of  the 
present  wooden  roof  in  1869,  were  among  the  first 
acts  of  the  late  enereretic  manager,  Mr.  Bowley. 
Since  then  the  concerts  have  progressed  until  they 
have  attained  the  world-wide  celebriiy  they  now  en- 
joy. How  much  of  this  result  is  due  to  the  earnest 
enleavors  in  the  CMU«e  of  art  of  Mr.  George  Gr»»ve, 
and  how  much  more  to  the  untiring  exerticms  of  the 
conductor,  Mr.  August  Manns,  amateurs  are  well 
aware. 


The  Crystal  Palace  catalogue  is,  of  course,  far  too 
lengthy  to  be  inserted  here,  but  a  brief  summary  of 
its  contents  will  be  of  undoubted  interest.  Of  sym- 
phonies, and  works  in  symphonic  form,  there  have 
been  produced  by  Abert  1,  Bach  4,  J.  F.  Barnett  I. 
Beethoven  all  the  9,  Benedict  2,  Stern  dale  Bennett 
2,  Brahms  8,  David  1,  F.  H.  Cowen  3.  Gade  4,  Gads- 
by  1,  Gounod  2,  Haydn  22,  F.  Hiller  8.  Henry 
Holmes  1,  Lachner  6,  Liszt  1.  M^hnl  1,  Mendels- 
s«)hn  10,  Mozart  10,  £.  Prout  1,  Ruff  8,  Romberg  1, 
Rubinstein  2,  Schubert  8,  Schumann  6,  Silas  1, 
Spohr  7,  and  Sullivan,  Verdi  (the  string  ouartet, 
plaved  by  all  the  strings  of  the  orcliestra),  Weber, 
ancTWingham  each  one.  Of  overtures,  marches, 
entr'antt'S,  and  ballet  airn.  there  have  been  per- 
formed by  Adam  8,  Auher  18,  Bach  2,  Balfe  8,  Har- 
giel  2,  J.  F.  Barnett  4,  Barnby  1,  Bazzini  1,  Beet- 
noven  14,  Bennett  7,  Benedict  8,  Berlinz  8,  Best  1, 
Boieldieu  1,  Chelaid  I,  Cherubini  10,  Costa  2.  Cow- 
en  2,  Cusin»  8,  David  1,  Flotow  1,  Gade  4,  Gadshv 
4,  Gevaert  1,  GDaka  2,  GInck  2,  Gounod  8.  Gn'i- 
raud  ],  Hager  1,  HhI^vv  1,  Handel  4,  Haydn  2, 
Harold  2,  Hiller  4.  Alfred  Holmes  8,  C.  E.  Hor-ley 
4,  Joachim  8,  Kerbnsch,  Krebs,  Kuhlau,  Lake,  Les- 
lie, Leutner,  and  Lindpainter  one  each.  Litolff  8, 
Lucas  ^  Macfarren  8,  Mannr*!,  Massenet  1,  M6hul 
2,  Mendelssohn  19,  Meyerbeer  6.  Mozart  0,  Nicolai 
97  Oakeley,  Osbfime,  Paner,  Pe arce.  Potter,  and 
Ries  one  each,  Pierson  8,  Raff  2,  Reber  8,  Reinecke 
6,  Rietz  2.  Rossini  8,  Rubinstein  8,  Schindelmasser 
8,  Schubert  8,  Sclii  m\nu  6,  Smart  2,  Spohr  6,  Spon- 
tini  8,  Saint-SaSni,  Shakeiapeare.  Alice  Smith,  Ste- 
phens. Siiehl,  Street,  Supp6,  Taubert,  A.  Thomas, 
H.  Thomas,  Tschaifcoff-ky,  Van  Brie,  Waley,  Wal- 
Inee,  and  Winter«one  each,  Sullivan  7,  Volkmann  2, 
Wagner  11,  Weber  10,  and  Winghani  2.  Of  con- 
certos and  instrumental  solos  there  have  been  per- 
formed by  Bach  7,  Beethoven  11,  Benedict  2,  Ben, 
nttt4,  Brahms  4,  Barnett,  Baumer,  Bron^ait,  Druch- 
Duflsek,  Grieg,  Gadsby,  Grntzmacher,  Handel,  He- 
gar,  Hen^elt,  liiLler,  Leclair,  Li  CaUo,  Under,  Lip- 


inski,  Macfarren,  Manns,  Paner,  Pollitzer,  Prout, 
R*)de,  Schubert..  Servais,  Silas,  Sullivan.  De  Swert, 
Thalberg.  and  Tschaifcowsky  all  one  each,  Chopin 
7.  David,  Ernst,  and  H.  Holmes  two  each,  Hummel 
6.  Joachim  4,  Mf^ndelssohn  20.  Moliqne,  Mr>schele8, 
Piatti,  Reinecke,  and  Viotti  two  each,  Mozart  10, 
Paganini,  Raff,  and  Rubinstein  three  each,  Schu- 
mann 4,  Spohr  7,  Vieuxtemps  6,  and  Weber  8.  Of 
vocal  and  miscellaneous  works,  such  as  oratorios, 
cantatas,  etc.,  there  have  been  performed  by  Bach 
2,  Barnett  2,  Beethoven  IS,  Sterndale  Bennett  2, 
Benedict  1,  Brahms  8,  Costa,  Alwyn,  Cusins,  Def- 
fell.  Gade,  Griesbach,  Haydn.  Hiller,  A.  Holmee, 
Leslie,  Liszt,  Mozart,  Onseley,  Prout.  Roeekel,  Ros- 
sini, and  Smart  one  each,  Gounod  8,  Handel  6,  Mac- 
farren 8,  Mendelssohn  18,  Rubinstein  2,  Schubert 
9,  Schumann  2.  Sullivan  6,  and  Weber  2.  The  dates 
of  the  various  performances  of  each  work  are  given, 
as  well  as.  in  the  case  of  solos,  the  artists  who  per- 
formed ti.em.  Not  many  musical  institutions,  eith- 
er at  home  or  abroad,  can,  I  fancy,  boast  such  a  rep- 
ertory, in  which  there  nre  few  names  celebrated  in 
mnsic  left  unrepresented. 

The  permanent  band  of  the  Crystal  Palace  Com- 
pany coT*t4iins  8  first  violins,  4  second  ditto.  4  vio- 
la.^  8  violoncellos,  and  three  double  basses,  besides 
the  full  complement  of  wind  instruments,  harp, 
drnms,  etc.  For  the  Saturday  concertii  this  force  is 
angmentel  up  to  16  first  and  14  second  violins,  11 
violas,  10  violoncellos,  and  ten  double  basses — a 
force  which  is  occasicmally  still  further  increased. 


Crystal  Palace  Concerts. 

(From  the  "  Graphic,"  October  7.) 

The  22nd  series  of  these  admirable  entertain- 
ments begins  to  day,  with  a  programme  full  of  at- 
traction, among  the  leadins:  features  beimr  Mr.  Ar- 
thur Sullivan's  incidental  music  tn  Henry  VIII.^  the 
overture  to  Z«  Premier  Jour  de  Bonhmr  (Aui>er*s 
penultimare  opera),  and.  last  not  least.  Sir  Julius 
Benedict's  concerto  in  £  flat,  for  pianoforte  and  or- 
chestra, the  pianoforte  part  sustained — not  for  the 
first  time,  even  at  the  Crystal  Palace — by  Mdrne. 
Arabella  Goddard.  The  overture  to  Oheron  and  the 
C  major  symphony  of  Beethoven  are  also  com- 
prised. The  Crystal  Palace  Choir  is  to  assist  in  the 
performance  of  Mr.  Sullivan's  characteristic  music. 
With  reference  to  one  point,  it  may  be  ursred  that, 
while  so  many  fine  symphonies  by  Haydn  have  not 
hitherto  been  accorded  a  hearing  at  these  concerts, 
where  the  "  Father  of  the  Symphony,"  nevertheless, 
obtains  such  earnest  and  sympathetic  attention  from 
Mr.  August  Manns.  Beethoven's  earliest  work  of  the 
kind  mifiht,  with  advantage  to  itaelf,  be  sranted  a 
somewhat  lon&rer  period  of  repose.  So  bright  and 
masterly  a  piece,  however,  cannot  fail  under  any 
circumstances,  to  be  more  or  less  welcome,  and  few 
except  such  amateurs  as  have  been  accustomed  to 
hear  it  at  frequent  intervals  durini;  many  years  past 
will  feel  inclined  to  object.  Other  points  of  interest 
borne  in  mind,  Mr.  Manns  may  tnerefore  be  con- 
gratulfited  on  having  prepared  a  model  selection  for 
his  habitual  supporters.  The  prospectus  for  the 
season,  which  is  to  terminate  on  the  1 6th  of  May. 
looks  well  upon  paper;  and  the  Crystal  Palace  di 
rectors,  it  must  be  admitted,  usually  adhere  with 
conscientious  strictness  to  the  pledges  set  forth  in 
their  preliminary  announcements.  There  are  t4>  be 
eleven  concerts  before,  and  fourteen  after  Christ* 
mas.  The  orchestra  remains  much  as  previouttlv, 
with  Mr.  Manns  in  the  place  he  has  so  zealously 
filled  from  the  out«et.  Any  chansre  in  these  depart- 
ments would  be  viewed  with  considersble  dissatis- 
faction. Last  season  the  Crystal  Palace  choral 
singers  exhibited  signs  of  progress  which  were 
heartily  recognized  on  more  than  one  occasion; 
und  it  is  to  be  hoped  they  may  continue  to  advance 
steadily  in  the  same  path,  though  some  are  of  opin- 
ion that  they  would  do  wisely  to  turn  their  backs 
upon  oratorio,  unless  when  assuming  the  shape  of 
some  very  interesting  novelty ;  such,  for  example, 
a«  the  •*  sacred  drama,"  Hetekiah,  which  Mr.  J.  L. 
Hattim,  one  of  our  most  highly  esteemed  musicians, 
has  lately  finished.  This  forms  an  important  item 
in  the  cataloipue  of  works  by  English  authors. 
Sterndale  Bennett — as,  to  the  credit  of  Mr.  Manns, 
tn variably  liappens — is  well  cared  for.  In  addition 
to  his  beautiful  cantata,  7%«  Maif  Queat,  one  of  his 
pianoforte  concertos,  and  the  music  to  his  unfinished 
Ajax — the  last  he  ever  wrote,  and  on  thnt  account 
alone  the  most  acceptable  of  all — ^are  promised.  Mr. 
Henry  Gadsby's  overture  to  Andromeda,  and  his 
choruses  in  AheiUin^  together  with  a  manuscript 
symphony  in  G  minor  by  Mr.  Ebenezer  Prout,  will 


be  welcome— the  last  more  especially,  «8  something 
unknown  from  the  pen  oi  a  composer  whose  talent 
and  scholarly  acquirements  have  won  general  rec- 
ognition. A  "  new  concert-ov^'rture."  by  Mr.  C.  V. 
Stanford,  of  Trinity  College.  Cambridge  (the  same 
that  was  performed  at  the  recent  Gloncester  Festi- 
val ?)  completes  the  list — unless  we  may  translate 
into  a  certainty  the  "  hope"  entertained  by  the  di- 
rectors of  being  able  to  include  Professor  Macfar- 
ren's  I^tdyofAe  jAtkt  (his  most  recent  production), 
of  which  reports  from  Glasgow  warrant  nigh  expec- 
tations. For  the  great  Scotch  city  the  cantata  was 
expressly  written,  and  it  ia  to  be  produced  there  at 
one  of  the  Subscription  Concerts  in  December  next. 
This,  added  to  Mr.  Arthur  Sullivan's  Henry  VllL 
(above  mentioned)  gives  to  English  compositions 
and  English  composers  *hat  fair  share  of  publicity 
which,  unquestionably  their  due,  can  rarely  fail  to 
be  a><  acceptable  as  it  ia  desirable.  That  to  Beet- 
hoven, the  Colossns,  is  assigned  a  giant's  place  in 
the  scheme,  may  be  taken  for  granted ;  and  there 
was  little  necessity  to  urge  any  plea  for  so  inevita- 
ble a  decision.  Mozart  is  called  upon  not  only  Air 
two  out  of  hie  many  orchestral  symphonies,  bnt  for 
a  series  of  variations  (horns  and  stringed  instru- 
ments) not  long  since  brought  to  light  at  Vienna, 
familiar  enough  to  enthusiastic  lovers  of  the  Salz- 
burg genius,  however  unfamiliar  to  amateurs  and 
musicians  in  general.  Only  two  symphonies  by 
Havdn— the  »th  of  the  *•  Saloroann  "  set,  and  "  that 
in  G.  quaintly  **  (why  quaintly  ?)  *' known  as  *  Let- 
ter V.'  ••  Besides  other  compositions  from  Men- 
delssohn, a  fusrue  for  stringed  instrnmentA,  belong- 
ing to  one  of  his  early  symphonies,  is  set  down. 
The  more  such  things  tJhe  oetter,  inasmuch  as  every 
fresh  contribution  acquaints  ns  more  nearly  with 
the  development  of  the  genius  of  that  exceptional 
musician  to  whom  the  Art-world  is  indebted  for  Eli- 
2<iK  Of  Schubert  we  are  to  hear  once  mo  e  the 
curiously  style<l "  Tragic  Symphony."  which  has 
nothing^*'! regie "  in  it,  an<)  (first 'time)  another 
symphouT  in  B  fiat,  the  second  conceived  by  the 
brain  of  Beethoven's  most  fertile  and  gifted  contem- 
porary. Two  out  of  the  four  symphonies  by  Schu- 
mann are,  as  a  matter  of  course,  provided ;  and 
mirnhfJe  diefnf — the  ballet  mnsic  from  Rossini's 
MoUe,  Parisian  version  of  his  Mcs^  in  Bffitio,  The 
Introduction  to  Act  1,  or  the  grand  finale  of  Act  2, 
from  the  same  opera,  w«>n1d  have  c<mferred  more 
honor  upon  the  illustrious  Peaarese.  Our  "  elders  * 
in  art  are  not  overlooked,  and  various  oomfviaitiona 
by  Bach  and  Handel,  about  which  it  !8  needless  to 
say  more  than  that  they  are  here  comparatively  uu' 
known,  are  included  Not  the  least  interesting 
amoufiT  these  is  **  The  Y»»rk9hire  Feast  Song."  by  our 
own  Henry  Purcell,  which,  though  advertised  last 
season,  was  non-forthcominsr.  The  **  Sinfonie  Car- 
act6ristique  "  of  Hector  Berlioz,  founded  upon  Bv- 
rf>n*s  "  Childe  Herold."  and  entitled  Harold  «i  /?a/»e, 
has  been  heard  more  than  onc(«  in  London,  though 
never  till  now  at  the  Crystal  Palace.  We  are  curi- 
ous to  witness  the  effect  produced  upon  the  Syden- 
ham audience  by  this  gloomy  and  magnificent 
•*  t*»ne  poem,"*  "  tone-picture,"  or  whatever  the  dis- 
ciples of  the  **  Romantic  School "  may  delight  to 
call  it,  and  no  less  curious  to  be  informed  upon 
whom  will  devolve  the  task  of  playing  the  oMlignto 
part  for  a  single  viola,  supposed  ti>  represent  the 
personage  of  Harold  throusrhont  the  entire  sympho- 
ny. The  IFaZQ&nn/oMrVof  Joachim  Raff;  the  fourth 
"  Orchestral  Rhapsody "  of  Abli^  Liszt  (rhapsody 
indeed  I);  the  symphony  which  Herr  Anton  Rabin* 
stein  boldly  entitles  Ocean  ;  and  orchentral  pieces 
from  Reinecke,  Hofftnan,  Goldmark,  and  Saint- 
SaSns:  to{*ether  with  Yerdi's  Jiequiem,  the  ballet 
music  from  Gounod's  last  opera,  Uiuq-Mdrt ;  selec- 
tions from  Wagner's  Sing  de9  Nihelnngen^  eU- ,  and 
Sir  Micliael  Costa's  serenata,  7Ae  Dr^tmy  are  all  in- 
cluded. 


YiinrNA.  The  Emperor  of  Austria  has  granted 
permission  for  three  grand  Conce-t-Soir^s  to  take 
place  next  winter  in  the  Imperial  Operahoaae.  The 
proceeds  are  to  be  devoted  to  the  pension  fiind  of 
the  institution.  There  is  every  probability  that  all 
the  n^embers  of  the  orchestra  will  take  a  trip  to 
Paris,  with  a  view  to  giving  a  series  of  concerts 
there  during  the  International  Exhibition.  The 
idea  is  said  to  have  been  anggested  in  a  letter  from 
a  leading  member  of  the  Exhibition  Committee. 
Meanwhile,  the  directors  of  the  Salzburg  Mozart- 
eum,  in  consideration  of  certain  ulterior  advantages 
to  accrue  to  the  MozarteUio,  have  offered  to  under- 
take the  management  of  the  trip,  and  guarantee  the 
artists  agninst  all  risk  of  pecuniary  loss.  The  offer 
will  probably  be  accepted.  The  number  of  con- 
certs would  be  six,  separated  from  each  other  by  a 
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day  of  rest,  no  that  the  nmsiciana  would  not  be  fa- 
tifl^ned,  bat  have  time  to  re^  pome  of  the  siphts  of 
the  French  capital.  A  fortnicrht  wonid  snffice  for 
the  entire  series,  which  would  take  place  in  July, 
when  the  Iniperinl  Operahonf>e  here  is  closed.  Ac- 
cording to  the  Wiener  Fremdetthlatt,  the  approach- 
ing concert  season  promises  well.  Amonji^  the  ar- 
tists of  note  expected  are  Herren  Joachim,  Aner, 
Sanret,  Davidoff,  Brassin,  and  Madame  Arabella 
Goddard,  who  has  not  played  in  Yiemui  for  some 
years. 

Casskl.  '  The  Tntendant  of  theThestre  Royal  has 
announced  that  he  will  ifive,  in  the  course  of  the 
winter,  a  series  of  performances  in  which  the  vari- 
ous  German  masters,  from  Gluck  down  to  R,  Wssr- 
ner.  shall  be  represented  in  chronological  order  by 
one  opera  each.  The  opera  will  be  selected  from 
thoee  srenerally  nocounted  its  composer's  best,  and 
will  be  preceded  by  a  mQsico.hi8torical  disqnisltion 
on  its  peculiar  pterits.  There  will  be  seventeen 
performances  in  all.  According  to  the  present  ar- 
ranirements.  the  following  are  the  composers  and 
operas  selected: — 1.  Glnck,  Iphiffeniein  Tmtriit;  2. 
Dittersdorf,  Apathektr  nnd  Dorior  ;  8.  Moeart.  Die 
ZanherfSie ;  4,  Winter,  Dan  nftterhrorhene  Op/er- 
/e9i;  H.  Weigl,  7)»V  Sehveiafr-familie ;  «.  Beetho- 
ven. FiMio ;  7.  8pohr,  Fantit ;  8.  Weber,  /Vr 
FreinrhOft ;  9.  Marschner,  fftmtt  HeiUnp ;  10. 
Krentser,  Dn*  Naehif after  in  Omnadn  ;  11.  IHever- 
heer.  Die  Hwfenatien  ;  12.  Brhnbert,  Der  JUhtikirke 
Kriep  :  18.  Mendelssohn, /©r<?&iy  ;  14.  Sehnmann, 
Gen'oveva;  16.  Nicolai,  Die  buUiffen  Weiher  vtm 
Windmr  ;  16.  Flotow,  Straddla  ;  and  11,  Wagner, 
Lohengrin* 

Bniux  The  PlngsVsdemie  ha«.  issued  the  pro- 
gramme of  its  three  Subscription  Concerts.  Bach's 
Afaffrt\fieaf,  Gsde's  Zian,  and  Mendelssohn'^  La^da 
Sion,  will  be  performed  at  the  first ;  HnndeVs  Bal- 
thnzfir,  st  the  second  ;  and  F.  Kiefs  ChriMtun,  at  the 
third.  Accordins:  to  report,  Herr  C.  Ad.  Loreni's 
lsy-or«toric.  Otto  der  Groiute,  dedicated  to  the  Em- 
peror Wilhelm.  and  twice  soocessfully  performed  at 
Stettin,  will  ere  long  be  produced  here. 


HAMnt'fto.  The  Bsch  Associstion  will  erecute, 
durinir  the  winti»r.  Kiel's  ChriittHM  and  the  Abbate 
Frans  LissT's  HeViffe  Efieabeth,  bef>ides  fiiving  per- 
forms ncew  of  works  by  the  great  master  after  whom 
the  Association  is  named. 


Lktpzio.  J.  F.  Hiromelsbach  writes  to  the  Phila- 
delphia Evening  Bulletin,  Oct  13,  as  follows: 

The  first  of  the  Gewandhans  concerts  was  given 
last  evening,  and  with  it  the  mnsical  season,  which 
doubtless  will  asrain  be  as  rich  as  the  most  enthusi- 
astic music-lover  may  desire,  has  been  formally  op- 
ened.   The  programme  was  as  follows : 

Concert  Overtnre-r A  major RIets 

Aria— La  Clemensa  d<  Tito Mosart 

Conceito  for  ptsno— C  major  (new). Belnecke 

SoniES— An  die  Leyer,   Schubert,  Bcbnsaeht,  Rubin- 
stein. 

Funeral  March Mozart 

Symphony  No.  3— E  flat Riets 

Most  of  the  audience  would  probably  have  pre- 
ferred a  Beethoven  symphony  to  the  one  of  Rfeti, 
but  the  recent  death  of  the  latter  (Sept  12th),  who 
was  the  immediate  predecessor  of  Reinecke  (from 
1848-16<K>),  made  it  but  right  and  proper  on  the 
part  of  the  directors  to  abstain  from  their  usual 
eustom  in  order  to  pay  tribute  to  the  memory  of  one 
who  did  no  little  towards  retaining  and  even  ele- 
vating the  high  standard  of  the  Gewandhans  con- 
certs. 

The  orchestra  played  with  spirit  and  rare  preci- 
sion ;  especially  was  the  concert  overture  a  perform- 
ance not  to  be  excelled.  Capellmeister  Reinecke  is 
certainly  not  only  one  of  the  best  conductors,  but 
also  one  of  the  most  able  interpreters  of  Mozart's 
music.  This  was  very  apparent  in  the  rendering  of 
the  funeral  march  by  the  orchestra ;  from  first  to 
last  it  followed  willingly  and  easily ;  one  felt  and 
heard  the  master  musician  in  deep  sympathy  wi^ 
tlie  ppirit  of  Mosart. 

In  the  difiScult  Mozart  aria,  Frftulein  Fanny  Olden, 
from  Dresden,  introduced  herself  most  favorably. 
She  did  not  leave  unimproved  the  opportunity  to 
display  the  many  beautiful  qualities  of  her  welt- 
schooled  mezzo-soprano  voice.  Not  less  hsppy  was 
she  in  the  songs,  richly  deserving  all  the  applause 
At  received. 

Reinecke's  new  piano  concerto,  while  it  does  not 
come  up  to  the  merits  of  bis  well-known  F-sharp 


minor  ooncerto.  Op.  72.  has  yet  sufficient  value  to 
I  e  ranked  among  the  better  compositions  of  the 
present  day.  The  last  exceedingly  brillisnt  move- 
ment is  the  most  effective,  but  It  requires  a  first- 
class  pianist  to  make  it  so ;  the  first  and  second  call 
for  no  particular  remarks,  excepting  that  they  could 
only  have  been  written  by  a  more  than  ordinarily 
gifled  musicisn.  His  playing  was  incomparably 
fine.  A  peculiar  featnre  of  his  piano  playing  is  his 
wonderfully  sympathetic  touch ;  his  piano  Is  deli- 
cate beyond  expression,  his  forte  is  never  hard  or 
hsrsh,  yet  not  lacking  manly  power.  He  is  a  mas- 
ter pianist 
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Chicago,  Nov.  1.      Our  musical  season  has  not 
yet  fairly  opened.    Mr.  Eddy's  Organ  Recitals  have 
been  resumed  with  about  the  same  attendance  as 
last  year,  and  with  similar  programmes.    In  the 
first  one  he  brought  forward  a  new  Organ  Sonata 
by   Mr.   Dudley  Buck,  (dedicated  to  Mr.  Eddy). 
One  naturally  compares  this  work  with  his  former 
organ  Sonata,  composed  to  show  his  hand  when  he 
first  returned  from  abroad.      That  work  was  bril- 
liant and  effective,  but  somewhat  too  American  in 
tone,  nneven,  and  almost  crude  in  places.    This  one 
is  a  great  advance.    It  is  worked  out  in  a  murician- 
ly  msnner,  and  is  musical   throughout      It  is  in 
three  movements.    The  first  is  the  regular  "Sonata- 
piece,"  or  Sonata-form  (as  Richter  calls  it),  and  ad- 
heres to  the  tradition  of  the  pianoforte  sonata,  per- 
hsps  something  more  closely  than  is  necessary. 
Still  the  entire  movement  is  enjftyable.    The  best 
part  of  the  work  is  the  second  movement,  an  Ada- 
gio^ which  is  very  besutiful  and  perhaps  more  sen- 
timental (or«^WfM«/.  shall  Isay?)  than  orgnn  Ada- 
gios are  spt  to  be.    The  principal  idea  in  this  move- 
ment is  relieved  by  a  very  dramatic  digresiion  (by 
no  means  easy  to  play  well).    At  the  second  return 
of  the  Principal,  the  melody  is  assigned  to  the  ped- 
al "  eight-feet  **  *cello,  and  the  parts  to  a  voix  celette, 
with  a  very  charminsr  effect,  in  spite  of  the  stiffness 
of  a  melody  on  a  pedal  stop.    The  digression  then 
comes  again  in  a  new  key.    This  movement  is  well 
balanced,  oricrinal,  and  of  course  well  conceived  for 
the  organ.    The  finale  is  in  2-4  time,  and  is  a  ron- 
do with  a  iarantetU  spirit,  though  not  in  triplets.  It 
is  brilliant,  and  when  well- played,  showy.     Still  I 
cannot  say  that  it  seems  to  me  a  fit  conclusion  for 
the  work.     Of  course  a  finale  of  this  character  is 
more  pleasing  to  a  miscellaneous  audienee  than  a 
fugue,  and  more  comforting  to  a  musician  than  vari- 
ations on  "Hiil  Columbia"  or  **Ood  save  the  King,** 
however  antic  the  pedal  variations  may  be  made. 

In  the  produotioii  of  this  sort  of  a  finale  Mr.  Buck 
has  followed  the  precedent  of  the  pianoforte  Sonata. 
This,  however,  is  no  advantage  in  my  estimation. 
For  I  have  some  time  ago  called  attention  in  these 
columns  to  the  fact  that  Beethoven,  the  only  man 
who  ever  understood  the  Sonata,  showed  an  increas- 
ing disposition  to  discard  the  Rondo  finale  which 
ho  had  received  in  the  tradition  of  this  form  ;  and 
hi  my  opinion  he  did  so  In  the  effort  to  conclude  the 
work  with  a  climax,  and  to  make  the  climax  of  the 
effect  and  of  the  MpMiual  expremon  coincide,  which 
it  can  never  do  in  a  Sonata  closing  with  a  Rondo 
^^  is  thus  that  I  interpret  the  colossal  opm  111, 
which  is  itself  only  the  well-rounded  climax  of  a 
series  of  departures  from  Sonata  traditions,  extend- 
ing through  the  last  half  of  his  productive  activity. 
Hence  it  has  never  hurt  my  feelings  that  Mendels- 
sohn should  have  allowed  his  English  publisher  to 
call  hi81^cllection  of  six  organ  pieces  "  Sonatas," 
when  not  one  of  them  is  in  the  traditional  form  of 
the  piano  Sonata.  On  the  contrary,  I  find  the  little 
"  Songs  without  Words,"  which  stand  there  in  the 
place  of  adagiot,  and  which  conclude  several  of  these 
pieces,  not  only  enjoyable  in  themselves,  but  not 
badly  placed  in  the  work.  They  come  with  a  tort 
of  "  benedicUon  after  prayer  "  effect,  which  is  on  the 
whole  comfortable  and  artistic. 


Speaking  of  Mr.  Buck's  work  reminds  me  of  his 
"Choir  Accompaniments,"  a  treatise  lately  com- 
posed by  him,  which  throws  more  light  on  the  art 
of  accompanying  singing  by  the  organ,  than  I  have 
eyer  seen  elsewhere.  And  the  subject  is  one  every 
experienced  organist  finds  it  necessary  to  know 
something  abbut 

The  Hershey  musical  evenings  have  been  re- 
sumed, but,  I  am  sorry  to  report,  have  fallen  from 
grace  musically,  and  have  risen  in  the  favor  of  the 
public  by  the  same  token.  After  all,  the  programmes 
are  not  so  very  bsd.  At  the  last  one  Mrs.  Von 
Klenge  played  Beethoven's  4th  Concerto,  (to  organ 
accompaniment  I);  and  Mr.  Eddy  played  Meyerbeer's 
''Schiller  March  "and  Buck's  "OveHnre  to  Wil- 
liam Tell ! " 

"  How  are  the  mighty  fallen. 

And  their  weapons  of  war  perished," 

^-or  at  least  laid  away  for  a  season. 

On  the  other  hand  a  new  turn  of  the  musical 
wheel  brings  us  something  extremely  gratifying  in 
the  new  departure  taken  by  the  **  Beethoven  Socie- 
ty "  in  their  re-unions,— chamber  concerts  coming 
once  a  month.  Mr.  Wolfsohn  has  organized  a  String 
Quartet,  and  will  bring  out  one  piece  of  this  class, 
and  one  for*  piano  and  strings,  at  every  reunion. 
The  first  one  took  place  last  Saturday  night  and 
brought  Rubinstein's  profound  and  beautiful  Quat- 
uor  in  F,  op.  17,  and  a  new  Quintet  for  piano  and 
strings  by  Schotte,  op.  1.  The  quartette  consists  of 
Messrs.  Wm.  Lewis,  Fehl,  Loesch,  and  Eichhelm. 
They  already  play  fairly  together,  and  there  is 
hope  that  they  will  develop  the  qualities  this  kind 
of  work  requires.  The  Rubinstein  Quartet  was  re- 
ceived warmly  and  a  general  desire  was  expressed 
to  hear  it  again.  But  the  sensation  of  the  evening 
was  the  Quintet  This  work  is  called  "  opus  one  " 
of  a  blind  composer  in  New  York.  It  is  in  four 
movements,  two  of  which  are  also  divided  by 
changes  of  time.  It  is  brilliantly  written,  extreme 
ly  genial  and  melodious,  and  the  piano  is  concerted 
with  the  other  instruments  in  a  very  clever  man 
ner.  Hearing  it  but  once,  it  is  of  course  hazardous 
to  say  too  much,  but  certainly  it  seems  to  me  a 
work  of  real  value.  The  players  (Mr.  Wolfsohn  at 
the  piano)  speak  of  it  with  the  warmest  enthusi- 
asm. 

The  singing  at  thia  reunion  was  by  Mrs.  Jennie 
Eempton,  Mrs.  Jennie  Jewett  Mr.  Knorr  and  Dr. 
Martin.  The  former  lady  is  so  well  known  in  the 
East,  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  say  more  than  that 
she  was  warmly  received,  and  deservedly  so.  Mrs. 
Jewett  is  a  favorite  soprano  here  who  has  not  pre- 
viously appeared  before  the  Beethoven  Society. 
Her  reception  was  most  cordial  and  complimentary. 
Her  Aria  was  a  hacknied  one,  redeemed  only  by  the 
purity  and  taste  of  the  performance.  For  an  encore 
she  gave  Schumann's  "  Hat  of  green.'  Mrs.  Jew- 
ett excels  in  Schubert  and  Schumann  songs.  It 
will  doubtless  seem  strangle  to  some  who  read  these 
lines,  but  she  is  a  pupil  of  Mr.  Fred.  W.  Root  On 
this  occasion  Mr.  Knorr,  a  tenor  here,  sang  two 
clever  songs  of  Mr.  Wolfsohn's  own.  Mrs.  Regina 
Watson  appeared  in  a  piano  solo  (Liszt's  18th  Rhap- 
sody, that  ought  to  be  his  opus  18,  for  he  never 
writes  anything  else),  and  showed  to  better  advan- 
tage in  the  Hershey  Hall,  than  on  two  other  occa- 
sions when  I  have  heard  her  in  large  rooms,  which 
her  touch  is  not  sufficiently  vigorous  to  fill.  She  is 
an  enthusiastic  teacher,  and  has  hosts  of  friends. 

If  Mr.  Wolfeohn  succeeds  in  suppressing  the  en* 
core  nuisance,  these  reunions  will  probably  prove 
our  moat  enjoyable  mnsical  doings  here  this  sea- 
son. 

The  immediate  future  has  in  store  for  us  a  season 
of  the  Fryer-Wagner  business,  and  especially  a 
very  brilliant  testimonial  benefit  concert  to  Mrs. 
Riv6-Eing,  in  which  Miss  Thursby,  Mies  Drasdil, 
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Mrs.  Kompton,  and  thp  Apollo  Clab  will  appear. 
Mrs.  King  will  play  a  new  Concerto  by  Saint- 
SaSns  (the  4th,  I  believe),  Mr.  "WolPsohn  accompany- 
ing. Mr.  Liebling*s  proniised  recitals  are  postponed 
for  some  weeks,  on  account  of  his  teaching  engage- 
ments whicb»  with  two  boarding-schools  on  his 
hands,  are  rather  pressing. 

And  that  reminds  me  that  the  pianist  who  ex- 
pressed  the  terri6c  heterodoxy  In  regard  to  the 
Beethoven  Sonatas,  as  recorded  in  this  correspond- 
ence a  few  weelES  ago,  seems  disposed  to  put  your 
corredpondent  in  the  same  category — all  of  which 
is,  of  course,  very  painful  I  still  I  manage  to  re- 
main, as  ever. 

Dm  Frctsobvetz. 

BOSTON,    NOV.     10,    187Y. 

The  Opera. 

Manager  Fryer's  "  Grand  Wagner-Meyerbeer  Op- 
era Festival  **  tarried  at  the  Boston  Theatre  for  the 
two  weelES  ending  with  the  mating  of  last  Satur- 
day, and  has  whirled  away  like  a  cyclone  westward 
to  Cincinnati  and  Chicago.  Ten  evening  perform- 
ances and  two  matinees  were  given, — mostly  to  thin 
houses,  while  the  few  exceptions  were  far  from  cred- 
itable to  Boston  taste.  From  this  comment  we  ex- 
empt, however,  the  first  night,  when  curiosity  to 
hear  the  Hugnemttt  once  more,  and  with  artists  so 
famous  in  the  two  principal  rdles  as  Mme.  Pappkn- 
BViv  and  C.  R.  Adahs,  as  well  as  to  test  the  quality 
of  the  combination  as  a  whole,  drew  a  really  large 
representation  of  our  most  cultivated  music-lovers. 
Most  of  these,  upon  the  whole,  were  disappointed. 
Meyerbeer's  operas  never  have  been  adequately 
given  in  this  country.  They  have  been  cheaply 
put  upon  the  stage ;  scenes  have  been  mthlesf>ly  cut 
or  omitted  altog^ether ;  and  the  orchestras  have  been 
thin  and  over-loud  and  coarse.  Yet,  after  weeks  of 
Wagner  which  stood  to  us  for  Opera  last  Spring,  we 
confess  to  considerable  enjoyment  of  the  Hftg^ienoU 
this  time,  with,  all  its  faults.  The  orchestra  was 
far  from  fine  or  perfect,  yet  we  have  heard  the  mu- 
sic more  completely  murdered.  The  Choruses  and 
most  of  the  ensemble  pieces,  to  be  sure,  were  bad. 
The  scenes  in  the  market  place,  with  the  finale  of 
that  third  act,  and  the  second  also,  were  noisily  and 
coarsely  done,  and  so  was  the  orgy  of  the  first 
scene.  Never  did  we  hear  the  great  scene  of  the 
benediction  of  the  poniards  quite  so  ineffective  ;  and 
even  the  Rataplan  was  singularly  weak  and  lifeless. 
But  there  is  a  great  deal  of  beautiful  music  in  the 
work  which  we  can  enjoy  for  its  own  pakf%  when  it 
is  decently  sung  and  accompanied,  as  much  of  it 
truly  was  on  this  occasion.  And  then  the  Raoul  of 
Adams  and  the  Valentine  of  Pappenheim  almost 
made  up  for  all.  Both  were  superb  in  singing  and 
in  action.  Mr.  Adams,  who  bore  himself  with 
grace  and  dignity  throughout,  was  in  better  voice, 
more  free  from  hoarseness,  than  on  any  other  even- 
ing when  we  heard  him.  His  recitative  was  mas- 
terly, in  phrasing,  in  distinct  enunciation,  and  in 
rich  musical  quality  of  tone.  His  singing  of  the 
first  Aria — the  delicate,  romantic  love  song  with 
the  viol-d'amour  accompaniment — was  simply  ex- 
quisite, his  beautiful  use  of  the  falsH/o  or  head-voice 
in  the  higher  tones  being  in  perfect  keeping  with 
the  intention  of  the  melody  and  the  peculiar  char- 
actor  of  the  accompaniment.  But  it  was  in  the 
great  Duet,  the  climax  of  the  work,  that  both  the 
Raoul  and  the  Valentine  rose  to  their  full  height  of 
power  and  passionate  expression;  and  when  he 
gave  forth  those  high,  rich,  thrilling  chest  tones 
(that  was  the  place  for  them)  the  whole  audience  was 


electrified  and  wild  with  enthusiasm.  Quite  as 
much  might  be  said  in  praise,  of  Pappenheim,  her 
large  and  noble  voice,  her  true  and  earnest  style, 
pervaded  by  a  deep  musical  feeling  and  loyalty  to 
Art;  only  a  sufficient  Tenor  is  a  so  much  rarer 
bird. 

We  were  much  pleased  with  the  fresh,  pure,  light 
Soprano  voice  of  Miss  Alexandr  Hukmanw,  the 
young  and  prepossessing  Russian  lady  who  sang  the 
florid  music  in  the  Queen's  part  with  great  ease  and 
fluency.  To  be  sure,  some  of  her  upper  tones  are 
somewhat  tart,  but  in  most  of  its  range  the  voice 
has  a  vibrating  and  birdlike  quality  which  it  is 
pleasant  to  hear.  We  think  this  singer  has  not 
been  fairly  appreciated.  Her  acting  is  at  least  sim- 
ple and  unaffected.  In  the  Princess  in  Robert  le  Di- 
ahU  she  appeared  to  even  better  advantage,  lending 
a  fresh  interest  to  the  hacknied  "  Robert,  toi  que 
j'ainie."  The  charming  music  of  the  Page  was  but 
indifferently  rendered.  One  missed  Carl  Formes  in 
the  grand  part  of  the  old  Huguenot  soldier.  Herr 
WiBOAND  has  a  rich,  sonorous  bass  voice  and  deliv- 
ered some  parts  well,  but  was  not  equal  to  the 
whole  task;  sometimes  his  tones  were  offensively 
harsh  and  blatant,  and  often  false  in  intonation. 
This  artist  seemed,  however,  in  his  element  the  next 
evening  as  Caspar  in  Der  Freyaehuiz,  Herr  Blum, 
as  Nevers,  and  Herr  Ai>olphs,  as  St.  Bris,  were  only 
fair. 

For  the  Fret/Mchuix  had  'a  wretchedly  small  audi- 
ence, — ^perhaps  owing  to  a  presentiment  that  We- 
ber's exquisitely  beautiful  and  wildly  romantic  mu- 
sic would  be  murdered,  as  indeed  it  was,  taking  the 
opera  as  a  whole.  The  orchestral  work  was  bad ; 
the  choruses  were  bad,  even  the  Hunters*  Chorus, 
which  might  almost  sing  itself;  and  Conductor  Ma- 
retzek  seemed  unconcerned  and  reckless.  But  the 
Caspar,  as  we  have  said,  was  good.  Mr.  Adams,  al- 
though very  hoarse,  sang  like  an  artist  throughout, 
— with  beautiful  expression  in  the  Aria :  "  Durch 
die  Wftlder,**  etc.  A  new  Soprano  presented  her- 
self in  the  serious  and  lovely  part  of  Agatha,  Miss 
Mathildb  Wildb,  who  has  a  pore,  clear  voice  of 
great  power  and  not  a  little  sweetness  and  sang  fine- 
ly. 'Her  action  is  stiff  and  awkward.  The  con- 
trasted playful  music  of  the  companion  part,  Aenn- 
chen,  was  prettily  and  gracefully  sung  and  acted  by 

Miss  COONXT. 

Instead  of  the  much  coveted,  Fidelio,  on  the  third 
night,  Lohengrin  was  given.  And  never  beard  we 
so  much  senseless  noise  and  discord.  This  opera — 
perhaps  the  best  of  Wagner's — ^has  many  beauties; 
but  the  most  of  them  were  marred  and  swallowed 
op  in  noise  in  this  performance.  Mr.  Fryer's  noble 
orchestra  of  last  Spring  was  wanting,  and  still  more 
thkt  competent  conductor.  Mme.  Pappenheim  was 
perfectly  at  home  in  Klsa  and  sang  and  acted  all  in 
her  best  manner;  all  was  beautiful,  artistic  and 
consistently  sustained.  The  Ortrud  of  Miss  Wilde 
was  impressive  both  in  voice  and  action.  And  Herr 
FuTscH,  as  Lohengrin,  sang  with  refined  and  deli- 
cate expression  and  sustained  the  knightly  part 
with  dignity.  Much  praise  is  due  also  to  Herr  Blum 
as  Telramund,  and  to  Herr  Wiegand  as  the  Emper- 
or, though  he  sang  often  out  of  tune.  The  Herald, 
an  important  part,  was  always  out  of  tune,  and  sang 
or  declaimed  in  tones  almost  ridiculous. — Repeated 
on  Saturday,  this  opera,  we  are  told,  went  some- 
what better. 

Robert  le  Diable,  on  Friday,  certainly  fared  much 
worse  than  the  HuffnewU,  The  beautiful  music  of 
Alice  always  saves  it,  and  though  Mile.  Wilde  was 
by  no  means  our  ideal  of  the  part,  she  sang  it  well. 
Of  Miss  Hiiman's  Isabelle,  we  have  already  spoken 
in  high  praise.  Mr.  Adams,  in  bearing  and  in  ac- 
tion came  nearer  to  the  ideal  of  Robert,  the  roman- 
tic, reckless  cavalier,  than  any  artist  we  have  seen 


before.  He  sang  with  fire  and  trae  artfgtfc  feeling, 
and  was  indeed  s^atisfactory  in  all  ^e9pec(!8  save  in 
the  husky  condition  of  his  voice.  Mr.  Adolphe  had 
not  the  subtle  and  magnetic  quality  for  Bertram, 
t^^he  fiend  father.  Mr.  Fritsch,  as  Bertram,  remind- 
ed one  of  Brignoli,  not  only  in  appearance,  but  in 
the  sweet,  rich  timbre  of  his  voice ;  he  sang  the  mu- 
sic finely,  particnlarlv  in  the  duet  (third  act)  with 
Bertram.  The  choruses  and  ensembles  were  bad 
enough,  and  the  orchestral  work  was  coarse,  show- 
ing lack  of  rehearsal  and  of  a  tempering,  controll- 
ing  hand  and  therefore  no  fault  of  the  individual 
musicians  hastily  gathered  for  the  work  of  the  two 
weeks.  The  scene  of  the  resurrection  of  the  nuns 
was  made  about  as  ridiculous  as  it  could  be,  though 
we  eould  but  admire  the  consummate  tact  and  grace 
with  which  Robert  Adams  bore  himself  amid  their 
seductions. 

On  Thursday  night — Oh  !  what  a  fall  was  there, 
my  Countrymen — ^this  high  and  haughty  ultr%-Ger- 
man  Opera,  this  Warner  Festival,  became  Italian, 
and  came  down  to  Tro»*ttore — Italian  of  the  trashi- 
est^  most  hacknied  barrel-organ  type  I  And  that 
night  the  theatre  was  crowdra,  and  so  it  was  again 
and  yet  again  the  following  week.  Doubtless  the 
singing  of  Pappenheim  and  Adams,  and  of  Miss 
Phillipps  as  the  Oypsy  Mother,  was  as  stirring  and 
as  admirable  as  has  been  reported.  But  from  F^de- 
lio  to — Trovatore  I  Beethoven's  divine  masterpiece 
with  half  a  house,  and  Verdi's  sensational  affair 
hailed  three  times  by  eager  crowds  I  That  speaks 
not  well  for  recent  progress  in  musical  taste, — not 
well  for  Boston.  When  the  truly  musical,  when  the 
lovers  of  the  best  in  music  nesrlect  the  best,  the  ap- 
peal has  to  be  made  to  the  half  musical,  to  the  pop- 
ular crowd  ;  and  none  can  blame  the  manager,  who 
acts  from  the  instinct  of  self-preservation. 

We  are  told  that  Fidelio  ^as,  on  the  whole,  fairly 
well  done.  At  all  events  it  is  hard  to  hide  its  in- 
trinsic beauty,  to  stay  its  inspiring  influence  even 
by  a  bad  performance.  The  other  performances,  of 
the  second  week  (none  of  which  we  witnessed)  were 
two  of  Gounod's  Fatist — one  with  Pappenheim  and 
Adams,  the  other  without, — and  one  of  Z^^crexia 
Borgia^  snpplement/ed  with  scenes  from  La  Favori- 
ta  (with  Adelaide  Phillipps  as  Leonora.) 


Bos«!n!*8  Stahai  ifofer,— the  one  resource  of  Opera 
troupes  when  they  wish  to  utilize  a  spare  Sunday  evening 

by  poaching  in  the  preserves  of  "  sacred  "  ntnsio 

was  given  by  the  principal  artisU,  of  the  Oerman  Opera, 
together  with  the  Handel  and  Haydn  8ociety*8  Chorus, 
at  the  Music  Hall,  on  the  Sunday  evening  dividing  their 
two  weeks.  The  Stabat  formed  the  Second  Part,  and 
was  on  the  wbole  very  effectively  rendered,  —  the  Cho- 
ruses especially.  Mme.  Pappenheim  gave  out  her  full 
power  of  voice,  with  aU  her  heart  and  soul,  the  Infla- 
matus,  which  she  sang  superbly,  and  she  was  worthy  of 
herself  tbrougbont. 

Miss  Antonia  Hekkb  sutained  the  Contralto  (or 
second  Soprano)  solos  very  acceptably.  Mr.  Adams*8 
delivery  of  the  trying  0»^  animam  was  brilliant,  in 
the  highest  sense  artistic,  and  most  enjoyable  in  spite  of 
even  unusual  hoarseness.  And  as  to  tone,  the  golden 
sun  still  struggles  through  the  clouds  to  warm  and  edify 
any  bearer  who  is  sympathetic  to  the  sonl  of  Art.  Mr. 
Bltftn  displayed  a  very  smooth  and  mupieal  quality  of 
voice  in  the  Bass  Air:  Pro  FieecatU.  which  be  sanic  with 
good  expression.  The  t>eantlf  nl  Quartet  Quando  Oorpue 
could  have  been  sung  better  (it  was  not  quite  in  tune), 
yet  Its  charm  was  not  destroyed. 

The  first  part  opened  with  an  Organ  Fngne— Scbu* 
mami*0  on  B,  A,  C,  H—  finely  played  by  Mr.  Lavo,  but 
ignored  by  all  but  the  '*  appreciative  few.'*  Then  came 
Mendelssohn's  *'  Hear  my  Prayer,"  finely  given  on  the 

part  of  the  Chorus.  The  Solo  was  earnestly,  conclenti- 
onsly  sunirby  Mme.  Poppenheiro,  who  did  not  yet  srem 
all  bemelf ;  she  Iwyan  a  little jfa<  ,•  nnd  she  took  the  niry 
buoyant  melody :  **0  for  the  winfm  of  a  dove,"  painfully 
slow,  so  that  Its  life  was  lost,  it  had  no  "wln<p»,"  Mr. 
Fritsrh  sang  Stndella's  Pteta  wirh  mnrh  refinement, 
and  Miss  Httman  eamr  Oonnod*s  Ave  Maria  In  a  pleasing 
voice  and  manner  with  accompaniment  of  Oncan,  hsrp 
and  violin.  The  Terzetto  from  Roosinrs  Jr^m«  SoUntulUf 
sunfT  by  Miss  Henne,  Messrs.  Fritsch  and  Blum,  sounded 
all  the  time  close  on  the  "ragged  edice*'  of  discord,— 
not  so  much  the  siuKert*  fault,  we  fancy,  as  the  Co'n- 
poser*s,  for  harmony  more  crude,  strange  and  nncer- 
taln  we  seldom  hear. 


Chamber  Concerts. 

Mi88  Amr  Fat*s  first  Piano  ReciUl  took  place  at 
Union  Hall,  on  Tuesday  afternoon,  Oct.  16,  before 
an  appreciative,  but,  owing  partly  to  the  very  rainy 
weather,  rather  a  small  audience.  Miss  Fay  was 
the  sole  performer,  and  entirely  from  memory,  of 
the  following  varied  programme : — 
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1.  a.  Prelude  and  Fn8:ne.    F  minor Bach 

b.  Boiirr^.    A  minor Bach 

2.  Sonata  Pastorale.    Op.  28 Beethoven 

3.  Conntry  Boenes.    Op.  28 J.  K .  Pafne 

it,  Woofl-note»;  2,  WavaideFlowera;  3.  Un- 
erthe  IJn/lenR;      4,  Shepherd*8  Lament; 
5,  VUlaee  Dance. 

4.  Spinning  song  (from  the  "Flying  Dutehroan,'* 

Waffrer-L1»«t 

6.  Nonrelle  melodie Rubinstein 

fl.  Midnl(;ht  Barcarole.    On.  12  ...  .Jerome  Hopkina 

7.  o.  Ballade.    G-  minor.    Op.  S3 Chonin 

b,  BaJlade.    A  flat  major.    Op.  47 Chopin 

We  thon^ht  Mies  Faj'  appeared,  npon  the  whole, 
to  better  advagtaere  than  she  did  last  year, — strength 
and  firmness  of  touch,  freedom  and  brilliancy  of 
execution  still  taking  precedence  over  fineness  of 
feelins^  and  conception.  Naturally  therefore  she 
was  most  successful  in  the  renderinii:  of  the  more 
modern  concert  pieces.  She  missed  the  spirit — a 
very  fine'lma^nafive,  poetic  spirit — of  the  Bach 
Prelude  and  Fu^e,  takinjr  liberties  with  the  tempo, 
and  showing  small  regard  to  light  and  shade.  The 
fneo^  voices  were  not  clearly  individualized :  and 
the  Bonrrh  sonnded  altogether  vague  and  undefined. 
In  the  Pastoral  Sonata  of  Beethoven,  the  first  move- 
ment lacked  the  serene  repose  which  so  beautifully 
characterizes  it,  no  less  than  its  sunny  cheerfulness ; 
the  reiterated  three-four  monotone  of  the  bass  was 
over-loud,  and  the  whole  movement  was  nrged  on 
at  an  almost  agiiato  speed.  The  Andante  was  bet- 
ter, more  subdued  and  even  ;  and  the  Scherzo  and 
Trio  were  quite  nicely  rendered.  We  felt  the  rest- 
lessness again  in  the  rondo  finaU, 

Mr.  Paine's  little  *'  Country  Scenes  *!.  are  charm- 
ing little  pieces,  hoppily  contrasted,  and  these 
seemed  to  be  played  nm  amore,  certainly  with 
grace.  Miss  Fay's  most  finished,  eleeant,  and  sat- 
isfactory performance  was  of  the  Lisztian  version  of 
the  Wagner  "  Spinning  Song;"  there  all  her  pas- 
sasres  were  beautifully  smooth  and  flowing.  In  the 
"  Melody  "  of  Rubinstein  she  showed  genuine  ex- 
pression. The  BartaroUe  by  Mr.  Hopkins  was 
rhythmical,  but  rather  commonplace.  The  G  mi- 
nor Ballade  of  Chopin  came  out  much  more  fairlv 
than  the  things  of  Bach  and  Beethoven ;  and.  in- 
deed there  was  much  to  praise  in  her  rendering  of 
both  the  Ballades. 

— In  her  Second  Recital  (Oct.  80)  Miss  Fay  again 
exhibited  her  wonderful  memory  and  her  brilliant 
and  unflagging  execution  in  a  wide  range  of  diffi- 
cult and  interesting  pieces : — 

1.  Oigne Hsessler 

2.  Sonata  Quasi  Fantasia.    Op.  27.  No  1.. Beethoven 

Ar.dante— AllefT'o  ed  Anetrro  molto  vivace— 
•    A  dairio— Finale. 

3.  Sonfc  Without  Words- "Duetto** If endelfisohn 

4.  ChantPolonals.    No.  6^ Chopin 

Arraneed  for  Pinno  hy  Franx  Liszt. 
6.  MShrchen  (Fsiry  StoryV  Op.  102,  No.  4 Raff 

6.  Onomen-Relfl:en  (Bifln  I>ance> Liszt 

7.  Valse  Canrice,  on  Struss's  "  Nacht-falter," 

(Nisrht-Moths) Tansi^ 

8.  T)es  Abends  (Evening). . . . : Schumann 

9.  Capricdo Raff 

10.  Canzonet Jensen 

11.  Andante  Spianato  and  Polonaise.    Op.  22, 

Chopin 

As  a  series  of  interpretations  of  many  styles  and 
masters.  Miss  Fay's  performances,  throughout,  im- 
pressed us  better  than  those  of  the  week  before. 
The  Oigne  by  Haessler.  a  pupil  of  one  of  old  Se- 
bastian Bach's  best  pii|,ils,  a  bright  Iknd  genial  thing, 
as  well  as  learned,  was  very  neatly  and  intelligent- 
ly played.  The  Sonata- Fantasia  of  Beethoven  was 
better  suited  to  her  than  the  Pattorale  of  the  first 
Recital,  and  its  movements  were  presented  evenly 
and  clearly,  the  Adagio  quite  Impressively ;  the 
Scherzo  {rnolto  vivace),  so  like  a  clashing,  flashing 
sword  dance,  and  the  Finale  were  given  with  much 
fire  and  spirit.  In  the  Mendelssohn  "  Duetto  **  the 
two  voices  were  significantly  individualized.  Liszt's 
transcription  of  one  of  Chopin's  Polish  Songs  was 
really  a  charming  piece,  and  to  our  ears  entirely 
fresh  ;  nor  did  it  seem  to  suffer  in  the  rendering. 
Raff's  Mdhrchefif  a  pretty  thing,  full  of  fire-fiy  spark- 
les, was  gracefully  given  with  a  light  staccato  touch ; 


enjoyable  for  the  time  being,  but.  like  so  many  of 
thef<o  clever  thines.  scarce  thousrht  of  afterwards. 
The  Liszt  and  Taupig  fancies  were  fitly  grouped  with 
it. .  Schumann's  **Des  Abends"  we  have  heard  played 
with  more  expres^'ion,  yet  we  cannot  say  that  it  was 
badly  done.  The  Chopin  Andante  and  Folonaiu 
were  highly  satisfactory ;  ind*»ed  anch  seemed  to  be 
the  verdict  of  the  general  audience,  a  larger  one, 
and  more  responsive,  than  upon  the  first  occasion. 

— Miss  Fay's  third  and  last  Recital  will  be  on  the 
27th  inst,  when  she  will  play,  of  Bach :  Prelude  and 
Fuffue  in  B  minor;  Beethoven:  Sonata,  Op.  6«, 
and  the  "Thirty-two  Variations  in  C  minor  ;**  Field : 
Nocturne  in  C  minor ;  Chopin  :  Nocturnes  in  F,  and 
F  sharp.  Op.  15,  and  the  Etude  in  A  minor.  Op.  25 
(••Winter-wind:")  Liszt:  "  Lieheatraum  "  Noc- 
turne, and  Hungarian  Rhapsody,  No.  14. 


AnnoTineeiiieiits. 

Thb  HAin>Ri<  AND  Haydn  Societt  have  adopted  the 
plan  of  the  Sacred  Harmonto  Society  of  London,  that  of 
sellinK  ticlcets  for  the  Season,  which  will  include  four 
performances.  The  first  two  (Sunday.  Dec.  23,  and  Tues- 
day, Dec.  25)  offisr  a  rich  abundance  of  Christmas  mnsic 
~Bach  and  Handel  both  I— and  more  besides;  on  Sun- 
day, Bach's  Christmas  Oratorio,  Parts  1  and  2,  l>esldes  J. 
C.  D.  Parker's  *•  Redemption  Hymn,"  and  the  "No«r* 
by  Saint-SaSns,  each  of  which  made  Its  mark  at  the 
last  Festiwl.  The  work  of  Bach  will  excite  new  inter- 
est by  the  use  of  Robert  Franz*s  additional  instrumenta- 
tion. On  Christmas  day,  Handel *s  Mettiah.  The  inten- 
tion of  prodncini;  Bach*s  Pa9$fon  Mwde  next  Sprinf?  has 
been  reconsidered  In  the  hope  to  avail  of  the  presence  of 
Mme.  Fappenheim  and  Mr.  Adams  in  the  production  of 
Verdi's  Requiem.  Mendelssohn's  f^t.  Pmu  is  set  down 
for  March  6.  and  the  Creation  for  Enster  Sunday,  Apnl 
21.  The  artists  enjcaeed  for  the  Christmas  Oratorios  are : 
Miss  Thnrshy,  Miss  Annie  Ciiry,  Mrs.  Flora  E.  Bstrry, 
Mrs.  H.  B.  Sawyer,  Mewsrs.  W.  J.  Winch.  Joseph  Mans. 
A.  E.  Stoddani  (baritone,  of  New  York),  and  M.  W. 
Whitney  Seison  tickets  with  secured  seats,  at  $6.00, 
now  on  sale  at  the  Music  Hall. 

Theodorb  Thomas  will  j^ve  two  of  his  subscription 

concert*  in  this  city  on  the  14th,  and  the  17th  inst.    Mr. 

Thomas  will  have  the  assistance  of  the  Swedish  Ladies* 

Quartette,  which  made  a  genuine  sensation  upon  its  first 

appearance  here,  last  week,  and  Master  Leopold  Lich- 

tenberg,  a  remarkable  young  violinist,  who  has  lately  re. 

turned  from  Bnrope,  where  he  studied  under  Wlenlaw- 

•ki.  Among  the  selections  to  be  plaved  by  the  orchestra 
are  the  overture  to  Chernhini's  "  watercarrler ;"  "T-a 
Jeunesse  D'RercnIe,"  a  symphonic  poem  by  Saint-Sa- 
ens;  Variations  (Divertisementb  in  D),  by  Mozart;  We- 
ber's overture  to  "Oberon:"  Minuet  oy  Bocoherint. 
Master  Lichtenberg  Is  to  perform  a  concerto  for  violin 
by  Viotti;  an  sir  by  Bach  (arranged  by  Wiibelmi),  and  a 
gavotte  by  Vieuxtemps. 


Mmb.  MADSLnm  Schillbb.  The  many  warn  friends 
and  admirers  of  this  distinguished  artist  and  most  esti- 
mable lady,  will  regret  to  learn  that  we  are  soon  to  loM 
her.  Overworked  by  crowds  of  piano  pupils,  she  pro- 
poses to  return  to  her  English  home,  and  henceforth  de- 
vote herself  to  concert  playing,  wfthont  the  wear  and 
tear  of  lessons.  Before  her  departure,  she  will  give  a 
farewell  series  of  three  Piano  Recitals,  in  necemt>er.  as- 
sisted by  the  fresh  and  charminfl:  singer,  Miss  CBOmrN, 
who  was  so  much  admired  when  she  sang  in  Von 
Billow's  concerts. 

The  programme  of  the  second  Habvabd  Stxphoitt 
CovGBBT,  Nov.  22  in  the  following: 

Part  T.  Overture  ("  Nameus-Feier,**)  in  C,  Op. 
115,  Beethoven ;  Recit ,  and  Aria,  from  Meyerbeer e 
**  Dinorah  '*  (Miss  Lillian  Bailey);  Krakovlak,  for  Pi. 
ano  with  Orchestra,  Chopin  (Geo.  W.  Sumner). 

PabtU,   Songs ;  Symphony,  in  Cma}or»  Schubert. 

Mb.  "Wf  H.  Shbbwood  announces  two  concerts,  to  t  ike 

place  af  x/nion  Hall,  on  Friday  evening,  Nov.  16,  and 

Wednesday  evening,  Nov.  28.     "The  programmes,  which 

are  particularly  interesting,  contain  many  compositions 

by  the  great  masters  which  are  new  to  Boston.  Bach, 
Beethoven.  Schumann,  Schubert,  Chopin,  Henselt  ana 
Mendelssonn  are  to  be  represented  by  important  works. 
Mr.  Sherwood  is  among  the  best  of  our  resident  pian- 
ists, and  his  concerts  are  always  attractive  and  interest- 
ing. 


Kiisio  in  New  York. 

(From  the  Arcadian.) 

Db.  Damrobch's  First  Satubdat  Matinbb. 

Magnificent  is  the  only  word  that  expresses  the 
wonderful  ensemble,  the  vigorous  sonority,  the  en- 
ergetic entrain,  of  Dr.  Damrosch's  new  orchestra. 
It  is  for  the  {greatest  part  the  orchestra  dismissed  by 
Theodore  Thomas,  therefore  well  accustomed  to 
play  together;  but  since  there  are,  nevertheless, 
some  new  elements,  the  remarkable  ensemble  is  not 
the  less  meritorious. 


THIS  IS  DR.    DAMROSCH^S    ORCHESTRA. 

Ten  1st  violins:  Rlehter:  Schttssel;  Mollenhaner; 
Danz;  S.  Laenduer;  Christ;  Arnold;  Gantzberg;  Finln- 
ger:  Herfort. 

Eight  2d  violins :  Habes;  Schrelber;  Risch;  Jordan; 
J.  L'lendner;  Neyer;  KUhah:  Hetler. 

Five  violas:  Bchwarz;  Reinboth;  Wigand;  Stockmar; 
Rlngk. 

Five  violoncellos:  Pofvper;  Dragone;  J.  Barrelther; 
Kaltenl^m;  Hansknecht. 

Five  double-basse« :  Ch.  Barreither;  Oebhardt;  Bar- 
teis;  Nowack:  Siebert. 

Harp:  MIssE.  Sloman. 

Three  flutes:  Wehner;  Wenzel:  Werner. 

Two  oboes  and  English  horn:  Stohwasser;  Hantel. 

Two  clarionets:  Kayser:  Stoberran. 

Two  bassoons :  Hochstetn ;  Neitz. 

Four  horns:  KUstenmacher;  Bremer;  Hoffknann;  A. 
Slier. 

Two  trumpets:  Mil1«*r;  Renter. 

Three  tromt>ones:  Voes;  Boeper;  Oroebler. 

Tuba :  L.  Nowack. 

Timpani:  Bernstein. 

SmsJl  drum :  Jordan. 

Grand  cassa  end  cymbals:  T.  Heller. 

When  we  state  that  they  played  certain  numbers 
to  perfection — we,  who  Are  not  lavish  with  fuperla* 
tives  of  th^kind — we  mean  wljat  we  say,  although 
we  have  certain  reserves  Xjo  make,  because  neither 
of  Dr.  Damrosch  nor  of  Theodore  Thomas  will  we 
say  that  tltey  performed  to  perfection,  what  we  da 
not  think  deserves  such  high  praise,  in  the  strictest 
sense  of  the  word. 

We  therefore  take  exception,  before  all,  to  the 
movements  taken  and  to  the  execution  of  Liszt's 
prelude 4,  particularly  the  pastorale.  The  tone — of 
course  we  mean  what  is  called  the  general  tone  of 
the  orchestra — was  not  evenly  balanced.  We  missed 
in  the  wood  wind  instrument?  the  piano  altogether ; 
they'  attacked  chords  which  ought  to  have  been  soft 
without  the  necessary  delicacy.  So  Was  the  tone  of 
the  violoncello  generally  t.oo  hard,  not  refined  and 
not  graded  enough — rnind.  we  only  speak  of  Liszt's 
Preludes.  The  sccelerando  t4iken  seems  t^  us  ex- 
aggerated, and  not  in  exact  keeping  with  the  com- 
position, which  we  have  so  often  hesrd  well  per- 
formed ;  and  we  do  not  think  that  although  the 
slower  movement  following  this  quick  tempo  gains 
by  comparison  with  the  preceding  rapid  time,  yet 
w'e  do  not  think  it  a  legitimate  means  of  effect,  to 
drive  a  small  part  of  the  work  beyond  what  we 
think  the  exact  and  righteous  tempo.  We  express 
here  our  personal  opinion;- but  we  know  that  Dr. 
Damrosch  got  the  movements  from  Liszt  himself, 
and  that  the  composer  is  usually,  though  not  always, 
the  best  judge  of  bis  movementa. 

The  symphony  of  Raff— his  eighth  symphony,  we 
believe-^is  partly  very  interesting,  but  the  first  and 
last  part  less  so.  The  first  motive  in  the  first  part 
is  commonplace,  and  the  whole  treatment,  althousrh 
musician-like,  is  not  distinguished,  and  rather  dif- 
fused. Nor  can  the  last  part,  notwithstanding  its 
millions  of  notes,  claim  to  be  a  legitimite,  well- 
worked  symphonic  composition,  always  bearing  in 
mind  the  standpoint  we  take  with  a  mnsical  author 
like  Raff,  whom  we  think  incapable  of  giving  an  un- 
musician-like  work  to  the  world.  But  if  the  first 
and  last  part  can  neither  in  originality  nor  in  treat- 
ment lay  claim  to  a  very  high  standard  of  art,  there 
is  no  denying  them  the  merit  of  being  well  written, 
well  orchestrated,  showing  the  masters  hand  in  a 
hundred  little  det-ails.  The  second  and  third  part 
however,  are  real  symphonic  gems.  Originality  of 
style,  breadth  of  treatment,  scientifi'c  and  well-cal- 
ctilated  orchestration,  broad  ideas  and  distinguished 
developments,  show  Raff  if  not  in  a  new,  cer- 
tainly in  an  excessively  favorable  light.  The  har- 
monies and  modulations  are  excessively  interesting, 
the  rather  often  u^ed  enharmonic  changes  notwith- 
standing, and  thanks  are  due  to  Dr.  Damrosch  for 
having  brought  the  new  work  l)efore  a  New  York 
audience.  'The  part  representing  Walpurgis  night 
is  particularly  original.  The  bassoons,  since  Mey- 
erl^er  used  them  in  bis  famous  invocation  of  the 
spirits  underground,  seem  to  h«ve  acquired  citizens' 
rights  on  all  similar  occasions. 

The  phrase  pUyed  upon  the  G  string  of  the  vio- 
lins, with  short  chords  on  the  violoncellos  accom- 
panying, is  of  a  breadth  and  impressiveness  quite 
classical.  In  the  third  part  the  play  with  the  G 
Dominant  as  pedal  is  graceful  and  arousing,  and 
the  whole  composition  certainly  belongs  to  those 
t  hat  tower  far  above  the  average. 

Althougli  we  have  spoken  of  it  first  because  it  is 
the  most  important  composition  of  the  programme, 
the  great  and  legitimate  sncceea  of  the  Hungarian 
dances  by  Brahms,  and  the  Gavotte  by  Bach  (en- 
cored), mast  not  be  passed  over  without  the  honor- 
able mention  due  to  the  splendid  performance.  The 
rhythmic  perfection,  the  boldness  of  the  attack,  the 
precise  rendering  of  the  Hungarian  type,  the  bril- 
liant ensemble,  and  the  masterly  way  all  the  rallen- 
tandos  and  accelerandos  were  kept,  made  the  per- 
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fonnance  ore  of  the  most  enjoynble,  and  the  public 
would,  with  plea?nre,  have  heard  the  performance 
again ;  but  l>r.  Dnmropch  widely  derlinrd,  after 
having  already  conceded  the  encore  of  BachV  Ga- 
votte. There  ia  where  the  vicJoncellos  and  the 
ftrinpa  altopether  came  out  jrrand.  The  old  mas 
ter  rcmaina  the  old  mafter,  and  it  woold  be  difficult 
to  find  another  compoeer  to  strictly  clasMcal,  and 
so  popular,  that  whenever  any  of  his  smaller  com- 
positions are  plaved  in  public,  the  encore  is  sure; 
but  It  mu(«t  be  played  so,  and  due  recoirnition  al- 
lowed to  Dr.  Damr'isch's  orchesi rating  of  this  piece. 
Ana,  leader  he  is  as  warm  and  energetic  as  ever, 
but  we  copcratulate  him  on  his  movements  havinj; 
grown  much  calmer,  although  equally  deter- 
mined. 

Mr.  Remmertz  pang,  in  his  meritorions  manner, 
Wacrner's  AUndsttm  and  Schumann's  Zwei  Grena- 
diere. 

Altogether,  there  is  no  mistake  abont  the  success 
of  the  concert,  the  consequence  of  which  will  readi- 
ly be  seen  at  the  foUqwing  matindea. 


MIBS  THUBSBT^S  COBCBBT. 

Mips  Thursby.  who  is  not  only  the  best  concert- 
singer  in  America,  but  who.  luckily,  sees  this  fact 
acknowledged  by  so  many  people  that  her  pluck  in 
taking  the  Academy  of  Munic  was  borne  out  by  an 
immensely  crowded  hou«e,  came  before  the  public 
with  the  same  style  of  pieces  that  she  selected  for 
years,  and  which  makes  it  appear  as  if  she  knew  on- 
ly a  few  songs,  or  could  sing  only  one,  and  certain- 
ly not  the  most  artistic  style  of  music.     We  told  her 
more  than  once,  and  we  cannot  help  saying  it  again, 
that  if  she  will  be  taken  for  a  great  artist,  to  which 
title  she  has  a  right  to  lay  claim,  and  not  only  for  a 
fiuccesfful    concert-finger,    she  must  sing  what  is 
worth}'  of  a  great  singer,  and  not  only  all  these  ad 
captondam  fireworks.    The  air  in  the  "Zauberfiote,* 
all  hough  Cfimpofed  by  Moiart,  is  not  a  classical  air, 
because  he  wrote  it  only  for  a  singer  with  a  thin 
and  high  voice,  who  could  only  prince  effect  with 
such  acrobatic  tunea :  and  to  thia  standard  Miss 
Thursby  need  not,  and  ought  not  to  lower  herself. 
The  pame  might  be  aaid  abont  the  air  from  the 
•*  Etoile  du  Nord."    Jenny  Lind,  for  whom  it  was 
written,  rang  it  in  the  last  act,  after  having  amply 
proved  her  grand  htyle,  her  inooip parable  intonation, 
her  deep  and  broad  conception ;  but  to  take  this 
air  alone,  unless  it  is  snng  with  the  superiority  of 
execution  and  intonation    of   Jenny  Lind,  seems, 
to  us,  a  mistaxe.    Miss  Thursby  sang  for  a  garden 
audience,  and  for  some  one  eUe's  benefit,  Proch  s 
variations,  a    parade  piece,  perfectly  adapted  for 
the  occasion,  all  right ;  but  in  her  own  concert  she 
ought  to  have  shown  herself  able  to  sing  something 
grand,  at  least  some  broaii  cantabilc,  or  fioriture  of 
the  Handel  oratorio  style,  in  fact  something  that  en- 
titles her  to  be  more  than  a  mere  bravura  singer.  Be- 
sides, this  continual  straining  of  the  highest  notes 
of  the  voice  in  staccato  and  shakes  is  a  detrimental 
proceeding,  and  the  voice,  partly  from  this,  partly, 
perhaps,  from  exterior  reasons,  showed  sad  signs  of 
fatigue,  and  the  middle  part  of  it  is  already  a  little 
impaired,  and  it  would  certainly  be  the  greatest 
pity  if  so  clear  and  agreeable  a  voice,  so  much  mu- 
sical intelligence,  and  the  most  honorable  and  sym- 
pathetic character,  should  not  lead  Miss  Thursby  to 
the  pinnacle  of  fame  and  fortune,  which  she  is  fast 
approaching,  and  deserves  not  only  to  reach,  but  to 
hold.     Rest,  quiet,  aenf>us  study,  and  not  continual 
sacrificing  to  ^he  god  Baal,  are  the  means  to  reach 
that  desirable  aim.    That  Miss  Thursby  was  very 
much  applauded,  and  of  necessity,  encored,  is  self- 
evident.    But  here  again  we  might  be  permitted  a 
question.    Are  there  so  few  pieces  for  song  known, 
tnat  a  piano  piece  adapted  to  the  voice  must  be  se- 
lected for  an  encore,  and  that  old.  hacknied  "  Rose 
of  Summer"  for  the  second?    Berlioz  understood 
that  the  piano  was  not  rich  enough  for  all  the  treas- 
ures laid  down  in  the  "Invitation  a  la  yal6e,"and  he 
therefore  orchestrated  it ;  but  to  reduce  it  to  the 
voice,  and  to  sing  piano  passages  without  the  abso- 
lute perfection  of  mechanism  which  makes  the  exe- 
cution appear  faultless,  was  not  a  happy  idea. 

Miss  Thursby  has  proved  by  her  concert  that  she 
has  many  friends,  and  who  is  your  friend  is  clearly 
seen  when  you  give  a  concert — they  came  like  a 
roan  ;  faces  seldom  seen  in  the  Academy,  who  would 
have  come  tbrousb  "  snow  and  rain."  They  came 
and  stood  by  their  friend,  a  fact  that  honors  both 
parties. 

About  Signor  Brignoli  we  can  only  quote  what 
the  Tribum  says.  This  paper,  so  valuable  in  ita 
musical  appreciation,  thinks  that 


''Bignor  Brlcmoli  appears  to  have  stopped  irrowins: 
old  several  years  a|^.  He  ha*  lost  none  of  hi«  votce  this 
lonjJT  while  and  time  of  late  seemn  to  have  sffected  him 
only  fls  trin  and  water  afTected  Silas  Wegg— it  has  '  mel- 
low'ed  the  organ.'  ** 

He  sang  both  his  pongrs  and  his  duet  with  Miss 
Thursby  as  if  he  was  twenty  years  old,  only  he 
siniiTS  everything  in  Italian  style,  and  thnncrh  he  pro- 
nounces Enflrli<*h  words  when  he  sinjrs  Sullivan,  his 
method  is  so  thoroughly  Italian,  thot  yon  fancy 
you  hear  a  Venetian  cantilena  and  not  an  KnsliAh 
ballad.  Mr.  Mills  played  some  pieces  of  Chopin, 
the  dreamiest  poet  among:  composers,  like  a  school- 
master his  studies,  and  his  performance  fell  fiat  on 
the  audience.  This  was  the  onlv  number  received 
with  very  little  applause.  We  did  not  hear  his  sec 
ond  performance,  but  we  hear  that  it  was  much  bet 
ter  received?  We  are  giad  to  learn  it.  But  to  go 
and  play  Chr»pin  after  Mme.  Easipoff,  who  has 
locked  the  dn«ir  and  put  th«*  key  in  her  pocket,  is 
certsinly  not  Mr.  Mills's  aflfair. 

Undoubtedly  the  most  interesting  performance 
for  the  musicians  was  Theodore  Thomas's  orchestra 
in  the  two  movements  of  Raff  Refined  and  deli- 
cate, bonorous  and  with  entrain,  it  was  irreproacha- 
ble— an  expression  which  could  not  rii;ht1y  be  used 
of  any  of  the  other  numbers  of  this  concert. 


Spetial   Itfftins. 


The  Enoush  Oprra  Compaxt.  which  has  taken 
the  Fifth-avenue  Theatre,  and  of  which  Miss  Emilie 
Melville  is  the  soprano,  and  Mrs.  Zelda  Seguin,  Mr. 
William  Captle,  Mr.  Peakes.  etc.,  are  members,  op- 
ened auspiciously  on  Monday  night  last  with  the 
"Summer  Night's  Dream**  of  Ambroise  Thomas. 
The  New  York  Trihine  says  of  this  work  (prodnced 
in  Paris  in  1860,  but  new  to  this  country)—"  It  deals 
with  Shakespeare,  but  it  has  no  connection  with 
Shakespeare's  play.    The  bard  is  represented  as  a 
riotous  and  tipsy  young  person,  sroinir  to  the  bad  in 
the  conopany  of  Sir  Jchn  F«1stafF,  but  he  is  aa\ed  by 
Queen  Elizabeth,  who  reads  him  several  severe  lec- 
tures and  makes  him  the  victim  of  a  series  of  mysti- 
fications,  which  he  is  afterwards  persuaded  were  on- 
ly a  drunken  summer  night's  dream.      It  is  not 
pleasant  to  see  Shakespeare  in  such  disguise,  and 
the  story  is  more  elaborate  than  inirenious ;  but  one 
soon  forgets  its  absurdities  in  admiration    of  the 
light  and  elegant  music,  now  tripping  so  gayly ,  now 
tender  and  sentimental — always  vivacious  and  me- 
lodious.    It  is  more  fluent  and  spontaneous  than  the 
music  of '  Mignon,'  without  showing  so  many  origi- 
nal fancies;  perhaps  the  general  public  will  like  it 
better  than  the  the  more  serious  works  upon  which 
the  composer's  fame  chiefly  rests.     It  is  certainly 
an  admirable  specimen  of  a  class  of  opera  in  which 
the  French  stasre  has  no   rival.      The  brisk  and 
sprightly  English  version  of  the  libretto  is  by  Mr. 
M.  A.  Cooney,  to  whom  we  are  probably  indebted 
for  the  introduction  of  a  reference  to  civil-serVice 
reform  at  Windsor  Castle  in  the  time  of  Elizabeth  ; 
but  it  was  the  property-man,  and  not  Mr.  Cooney, 
who  ms de  Sir  John  Falstaif  address  a  very  small 
sncking  pig  as  '  that  noble  boar.' "    The  New  York 
Timet  remarks  of  the  opera  :    "  Its  chances  of  popu- 
larity, in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word,  are  not  of 
the  best.     In  the  first  place,  its  story  is  absurd,  and, 
in  the  second,  M.  Thomas's   numbers  are  far  too 
Tague  as  to  themes,  too  romantic  and  far-sought  in 
tone,  and  too  delicate  in  fovvr,  to  secure  a  prompt 
hold  upon  the  average  listener.     Bad  as  the  Itbrel  to 
is  in  French,  it  appears  infinitely  worse  to  English 
spectators.    It  portrays  Shakespeare  as  a  drunkard, 
and  the  whole  plot  turns  upon  the  efforts  of  Queen 
Elizabeth  to  reclaim  the  poet  from  his  evil  ways  by 
coming  to  him  as  a  guardian  angel  in  a  dr^am," 

The  new  composition  by  Professor  J.  K.  Paine,  a 
"Symphonic  Fantasia"  on  Shakespeare's  "Tempest," 
was  performed  for  the  first  time  at  Steinway  Hall, 
New  York,  by  Theodore  Thomas'  Orchestra,  on 
Friday  evening  last.  Of  it  the  New  York  Trihune 
says :  '*The  'Symphonic  Fantasia'  on  Shakespeare's 
'Tempest,'  by  *Mr.  J.  K.  Paine  of  Harvard  Universi- 
ty, fonned  the  only  absolute  novelty,  as  it  was  the 
principal  number  of  the  orchestral  pieces.  While  a 
further  hearing  of  it  will  undoubteoly  be  necessary 
for  the  public  to  obtain  a  full  appreciation  of  its 
beauties,  the  impression  that  it  created  was  unques- 
tionably very  favorable.  It  is  strong  and  original 
in  conception,  masterly  in  workmanship,  and  it  was 
.excellently  played.  It  contains  several  charming 
motives,  which  are  combined  with  much  skill  and 
thought  in  one  or  two  passages,  notably  that  in 
which  the  Caliban  and  Ariel  motives  occur.  The 
scoring  is  somewhat  meagre.  It  is  done,  as  a  rule, 
excellently,  and  with  careful  discrimination.'* 
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Vooalf  with  Piaao  AooompanlmsBt. 

Mariannina.    E&.    3.    d  to  F.  Cottrau.  30 

**  Non  potare  i  flori  in  testa." 
"  On  the  holidays  dressed  gaily." 

A  very  neat  and  (fur  an  Italian  melody)  quite 
easy  song. 

Beloved  Aflrain.    G.    3.    a  to  E.  Barri.  50 

*•  Com***  fironi  rov  heirt  this  crlad  refrain, 
I  )o\e  and  am  beloved  again." 

Metodiotts  love  song.      Musical  lovers  will 
prize  it. 

Ood  of  the  Free.    Kational  Anthem.    A.    3. 
d  to  E.  OlannettL  35 

"  Our  flasr :— for  friend*  a  starrv  sky, 
For  foes;'a  tempest  every  fold." 

Is  not  nn  anthem. as  there  is  but  one  part;  but 
in  astlrrinc  patrlotio  song. 

Kew  Songs  by  Tavherf^  each  30 

No.  3.    IJttle  Jacob.    E6.    3.    c  to  E. 

"  Mav  be  a  fairv  hns  coaxed  him  down  under." 
••  TFI at  ihn  ein  UnteHrdi.«her  pefancren." 
Nice  children's  sonic,  for  nice  children. 

O,  give  me  back  my  Heart,  my  Love.    Bh. 
3.    d  to  F.  DanJks.  30 

"  Mv  Lrtve.  mv  Life  mv  Angel,  tell 
Why  did'st  thou  set  it  free?  " 

Musical,  and  likely  to  be  popular. 

The  Two  Obadiabs.    O.    3.    d  to  E.    Zy«'«.  30 

•'Said  the  yonnp  Obadiah  to  the  old Obadlah." 
Comic  adventures  of  two  topers. 

Awfully  Awful.    O.    3.    E  to  E.  JETicnt  30 

Very  Kood  comic  song  for  a  lady. 

Oh,  Merry  Hours.    £6.    3.    b&  to  g. 

M'me,  MuHo  CelU.  40 
(*  nincr,  diner!  Diner,  dinf^! 
The  silver  l>eUs  of  joy  we  sound.** 

One  of  the  brlsrhtest  or  bright  songs,  with  a 
very  brifcht  face  on  the  title. 

Oh!  Charming  World.    F.    4.    d  to  a. 

Qfenbach.  40 
«*  Monde  charmsnte, 
Je  siifs  entraine*c." 

Verv  ir'>od,  and  imusnallv  nice  sonir  nbout  the 
Moon',  with  a  visit  to  wh^ch  the  writer  is  so 
pleased,  as  to  wish  to  be  OlTen-bach  there. 

Still  thou  hast  my  Heart's  Deyotion.     Ah,  3. 

£  to  E.  Peck.  80 

**  Dreamincr.  love,  or  waking 
Hopes  of  other  yenrs." 

Good  ballad  and  cborna,  in  popular  style. 

Instruneiital* 
Pasha  Polka.    F.    3.  Kemn,  30 

Recommended  to  the  PashM, ««  furni«Mn»  an 
airreeable  recreation  after  fighting.  Biigbt  and 
pretty  polka. 

Twilight  Fancies.  Morceau  Characterlatique. 

E6.    4.  Frank,  40 

The  ««Fiincies"  evidently  inclu<ffe  the  twinklini; 

stars,  the  eveninc:  bells,  and  other  siirhts  snd 

sounds  that  make  the  evening  hour  so  restful. 

Beantif^il  piece. 

Farewell  to  Rummer.    F.    3.  Phelps,  40 

A  charminf  'reverie'*  which  one  will  like  to 
dream  over  airain  and  again. 

Aurora.    Gr'd  Concert  Galop.  Dft.  5.    Wood.  50 

Has  the  cri^pness  of  a  Oalop,  %vi  h  sll  sort*  of 
showy  passages  worked  into  the  simple  form. 
Bright  exhibition  piece. 

Dream  of  Pleasures  Waltzes.    3.       Chwton,  00 

A  very  entertaining  set  of  waltzes.     Rich  mu- 
-«.    sic. 

Transatlantic  March.    E&.  ArrUfoUL  40 

Full  of  octave  passages,  and  easiest  for  larfce 
bands.  A  powerful  march,  played,  with  great 
success,  by  O4lmore*s  Band.~^ 

Ck>mbination  Oalop.    D.    3;  Steinhagen,  35 

Brilliant  Qalop,  played  with  great  auceesa  by 
Steichagen's  orchestra. 

Dream  of  Love.    (Liebestraume.)    Morceau 
de  Salon.    Eft.    4,  .^foUenh€Mer.  50 

Love  dreams  of  many  beautiful  things;— and 
here  is  mnsie  to  them. 

Summer  Breexe  Mazurka.  E&.  3.     GiannettU  35 

The  music  suggests  not  only  summer  breeses. 
but  wlldwood  scenes,  bright  landscapes,  and 
whatever  else  of  summer  beauty  that  may  be  ex- 
pressed by  notes. 
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ABBBEViATi02fs.-.Degreea  of  difflculty  are  marked 
from  1  to  7.  The  key  is  denoted  by  a  oapiral  letter,  as  C, 
Bb,  etc.  A  large  Roman  letter  marks  the  lowest  and  the 
hiehest  note  if  on  the  staff,  small  Roman  letters  if  above 
or  above  the  staiT.  Thus:  «•  C.  6,  c  to  Bf" jneans  ••  Key 
of  C,  Fifth  degree,  lowest  letter  c  on  the  added  line  be* 
low,  highest  letter,  B  on  the  4th  .space." 
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For  Dwigbt'g  Jonmal  of  Music. 

A  Critical  ContrilmtioiL  to  Beethoven 


Head  before  the  SohiUer-Union  In  Trieste,  by  Alsz- 

AVDBB  W.  TSATim. 

COontinned  tmrn  Fags  128.) 

He  only,  whose  tedious  duty  it  is  to  at  least 
look  through  all  the  new  publications  relating 
to  Beethoven,  can  form  any  correct  notion  how 
numerous  are  those — from  the  newspaper  arti- 
cle and  novelette  to  the  extended  biography — 
in  which  his  brother  Johann  is  made  to  play  a 
large,  lamentable,  and  often  utterly  false  part. 
No  special  criticism  of  any  one  of  those  produc- 
tions is  necessary,  for  the  errors  have  been  re- 
peated in  almost  all  the  biographical  writings 
on  Beethoven  for  forty  years  past,  and  are  now 
universally  accepted  as  truth. 

If  what  I  have  to  say  on  the  subject,  should 
appear  to  be  an  effort  to  redeem  Johannes  char- 
acter, it  is  not  because  I  cherish  any  sympathy 
for  him,  but,  first,  for  the  sake  of  historic  truth, 
and,  secondly, — which  is  a  still  stronger  mo- 
tive— for  the  reputation  of  Beethoven  himself. 
For  if  the  half  of  what  has  been  written  upon 
the  character  of  his  brother  be  true,  none  but 
an  extremely  weak  and  depraved  man  could 
have  continued  to  hold  such  relations  to  him 
as  Beethoven  did  through  all  his  last  years;  and 
this  certainly  was  not  the  composer^s  character. 

These  writings  may  be  chronologically  divid- 
ed into  several  groups : 

I.  That  class  in  which  it  is  taken  for  grant- 
ed that,  certainly  not  later  than  1802-3,  Johann 
van  Beethoven  was  supplied  with  funds  by 
Ludwig,  to  establish  himself  as  an  apothecary 
in  Linz ;  that,  he  there,  through  the  influence 
of  his  brother  in  the  higher  circles  of  Vienna, 
was  enabled  to  make  large  and  profitable  con* 
tracts  for  supplies  of  medicines  to  the  Austri- 
an armies ;  that,  in  consequence  of  this,  he  soon 
became  a  man  of  means  and  was  able,  in  turn, 
to  lend  money  to  Lnd^ig;  and,  that,  near  the 
end  of  1807,  he  would  no  longer  trust  his 
brother  and  pressed  him  rudely  and  roughly  for 
payment,  which,  it  is  argued,  is  a  striking 
proof  of  Johannes  avarice  and  ingratitude. 

If  all  this  be  fact,  certainly  no  fault  can  be 
found  with  this  class  of  writings.  But  there  is 
not  a  word  of  truth  in  it.    Listen: 

Until  the  winter  of  1807-8,  Johann  was  em- 
ployed by  an  apothecary  in  Vienna,  whose  shop 
stood  not  far  from  the  E&mthner-Thor  theatre. 
Industrious  and  economical  in  his  habits,  he 
had  been  able  to  save  a  few  hundred  gulden, 
which  he  had  put  in  his  brothcr^s  hands.  About 
this  time  he  learned  that  the  apothecary  near 
the  bridge  in  Line  was  dead,  and  that  his  busi- 
ness, with  his  house,  etc.,  was  for  sale.  It 
seemed  to  him  a  good  opportunity  to  establish 
himself,  and,  upon  inquiry,  he  found  the  con- 
ditions such,  that  the  purchase  was,  even  with 
his  small  means,  possible.  It  was  for  this,  that 
he  now  called  upon  his  brother  for  payment. 
Ludwig,  however,  seems  to  have  had  small  con- 


fidence in  the  project ;  and,  when  at  length  he 
wrote  to  his  friend  Gleichenstein  to  go  to  his 
publisher  for  1,500  gulden,  and  pay  Johann  out 
of  it — the  letter  shows  how  unwillingly  and 
angrily  he  did  it. 

Johannes  funds  were  just  sufficient  to  cover 
the  first  payment,  the  expenses  of  the  contract, 
his  removal  to  Linz  and  the  taking  possession. 
The  contract  dates  from  the  Idth  March,  1808, 
and  on  the  20th  he  entered  into  possession. 
The  business  yielded  little  more  than  the  daily 
expenses,  and  the  difficult  question  how  to 
meet  the  second  and  third  payments,  soon  came 
up.  It  is  somewhere  stated,  that  his  old  ac- 
quaintance in  Bonn,  Stephen  v.  Breuning,  had 
stood  security  for  him;  but  I  did  not  find  his 
name  in  any  of  the  documents.  At  all  events, 
Johann  did  not  apply  to  him,  nor  did  he  re- 
ceive any  aid  from  Vienna.  He  extricated  him- 
self from  the  dilemma  unassisted. 

Those  were  the  days  when  Napoleon  under- 
took to  destroy  all  British  trade  with  the  con- 
tinent, and  English  tin  had  risen  to  an  enor- 
mous price.  The  vases  and  pots  on  the  shelves 
of  the  shop  were  all  of  massive  tin ;  these  Jo- 
hann sold,  and  replaced  them  with  others  of 
clay  and  porcelain.  Thus,  and  by  the  sale  of 
the  richly  ornamented  iron  cross  bars  of  the 
windows,  he  was  able  to  meet  his  engagements 
this  first  year,  In  the  Spring  of  1809,  a  French 
army  moved  down  the  Danube.  Johann,  in 
his  youth,  had  served  for  a  time  in  the  French 
hospital  at  Bonn;  he  knew  the  French  lan- 
guage; his  shop  was  hard  by  the  river;  natu- 
rally the  French  commissaries  applied  to  him, 
and  he  made  with  them  such  profitable  contracts 
for  supplies  of  medicines^  as  relieved  him  from 
piesent  difficulties  and  laid  the  foundation  of 
his  future  prosperity. 

These  simple  facts  and  dates,  which  I  ob- 
tained sixteen  years  ago  in  Linz  and  Urfahr — 
and  which  were  as  accessible  to  any  other  person 
as  to  myself — demolish  at  a  blow  the  entire 
novelistic  structure. 

n.  Whoever  knows  Schindler^s  book  on 
Beethoven,  will  remember  that,  to  characterize 
Johannes  relations  to  his  brother,  he  calls  him 
*^  the  evil  principle  "  in  the  composer^s  life. 

That  which  only  now  and  then  at  long  inter- 
vals exerts  an  influence,  certainly  cannot  be 
called  the  ''  evil  principle "  in  a  man^s  life— 
and  this  expression  can  only  mean  a  pretty  con- 
stant and  continued  influence  on  Beethoven 
and  his  affairs.  Schindler  surely  meant  this; 
all  his  copyists  have  so  understood  him,  and 
Johann  is  everywhere  described  as  such  an 
**evil  principle." 

As  to  this  ** constant"  influence,  the  fact  is 
quite  the  contrary ;  and  I  believe  I  can  offer  the 
following — ^the  result  of  repeated  examination 
— as  being  the  truth.  In  all  documents,  letters 
and  conversations, — ^indeed  in  all  the  sources 
of  information  upon  the  years  .  1808  to  the 
Spring  of  1822,  inclusive — ^f uU  fourteen  years 
— with  a  single  exception — nowhere  does  the 


name  of  Johann  appear,  as  one  in  any  manner 
or  form  having  any  connection  with  his  broth- 
er's affairs;  and  in  the  exceptional  case,  it  is 
not  Johann  that  meddles  with  Ludwig's  busi- 
ness, but  Ludwig  that  interferes  in  Johannes 
private  concerns.  This  fact  alone  is  sufficient 
to  awaken  doubt,  whether  hitherto  the  true  re- 
lations between  the  brothers  have  been  under- 
stood. Let  us  spend  a  moment  on  this  excep- 
tional case.  Johann  v.  Beethoven  was  unmar- 
ried; and,  as  his  house  was  rather  spacious,  he 
retained  two  or  three  rooms  only  for  himself, 
and  let  the  rest  to  a  physician  from  Vienna, 
whose  wife  brought  a  sister  with  her.  That 
this  sister  had  become  a  mother  in  Vienna  was 
of  course  kept  secret.  After  a  time  Johann 
took  the  girl  as  companion  and  housekeeper. 
One  of  Beethoven *s  memoranda  is  this: 

*'  1812,  I  was  in  Linz  on  account  of  B." 

That  "B"  here  stands  for  "Brother"  is  ob- 
vious. This  and  other  circumstances  confirm 
what  was  told  me  in  Linz  as  fact,  namely :  that 
Beethoven,  who  had  passed  the  summer  in  Tep- 
litz, Carlsbad,  etc., had  been  falsely  told  that  Jo- 
hann proposed  to  marry  this  girl,  and  hastened 
to  Linz  to  prevent  such  a  connection.  So  much 
is  certain :  he  disappeared  from  Teplitz  about 
the  end  of  September,  and  appears  again  in 
Linz,  October  S.  Johann  gave  him  the  pleas- 
antest  room  in  the  house,  a  comer  chamber, 
cheerful  and  sunny,  with  a  view  upon  the  riv- 
er, the  landing-place,  and  the  mountainous 
country  beyond.  In  this  chamber  and  during 
his  wanderings  on  the  neighboring  hilU  Beet- 
hoven composed  his  delightful  8th  Symphony. 

It  must  not  be  forgotten,  that  Johann  now 
is  a  man  of  thirty-five  years,  and  that  for  four 
and  one-half  years,  entirely  by  his  own  enter- 
prise, he  has  been  established  in  profitable  busi- 
ness; that  his  brother  is  with  him  as  a  guest, 
and  can  therefore  leave  the  house  at  any  mo- 
ment when  dissatisfied.  If  now  the  composer 
had  exerted  all  his  influence  as  a  man  and  as 
a  brother— conflning  himself  within  this  limit 
— ^to  put  an  end  to  Johannes  immoral  relations 
to  the  girl — ^no  one,  not  Johann  himself,  could 
have  taken  it  ill.  But  he  went  farther.  He 
had  taken  it  into  his  head  that  the  girl  must 
be  removed;  and  as  he  could  not  effect  this 
by  gentle  means,  he  applied  to  the  Bishop  and 
to  the  civil  authorities.  He  succeeded  at  last 
in  obtaining  an  order  from  the  police,  that,  if 
found  in  Linz  on  a  certain  day  in  November, 
she  should  be  arrested  and  forwarded,  as  a  vag- 
abond, to  Vienna  1 

Johann  was  beside  himself  with  rage,  and  a 
scene  ensued  between  the  brothers,  over  which 
I  draw  the  veil.  The  apothecary,  however, 
still  held  the  leading  trump  in  his  hand ;  should 
he  play  it,  he  would  win,  but  the  consequences 
would  reach  throughout  his  life.  His  wrath 
and  the  tears  of  the  girl  decided  him.  He 
played  his  trump  1  In  the  register  of  the  city 
parish  of  Linz  one  may  read,  that  on  the  8th  of 
November,   1812,   Johann  v.  Beethoven  and 
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Theres(^  Obermeyer — were  married.  His  w\fe 
they  conid  not  tear  from  himt  On  the  9thy 
Beethoven  departed  from  Linz  with  the  bitter 
consciousness,  that  from  his  9wn  lack  of  pa- 
tience, prudence  and  moderation,  the  mistress 
was  elevated  to  the  position  of  bis  sister-in-law. 
We  will  not  envy  him  his  feelings. 

HI.  Whoever  is  acquainted,  however  snper- 
ficiall Y,  with  the  novelistic  and  biographic  liter- 
ature upon  Beethoven,  knows  what  stress  is  laid 
upon  the  supposed  fact  that  Johann  v.  Beetho- 
ven was  in  his  brotber*s  last  years  really  his 
**  evil  principle."  The  main  chaises  against 
him  are  these:  Officiona  meddling  in  Beetho- 
Ten*s  business  matters;  a  constant  striving  to 
rule  him;  and  continually  renewed  efforts  to 
induce  him  to  live  in  his  house,  if  not  in  his 
family,  not  only  in  the  city,  but,  in  summer,  in 
the  country — and  this,  for  no  other  object  than 
to  enable  him  to  make  his  brother^s  genius  a 
source  of  pecuniary  profit  to  himself.  All  this 
has  its  origin  in  Schindler*s  writings,  who  hon- 
estly believed  it,  no  doubt;  but  much  has  be- 
come known,  which  was  sealed  to  the  young 
Schlinder  and  throws  new  light  upon  the  rela- 
tions between  the  brothers. 

L(.t  us  rest  a  moment  upon  the  Apothecary, 
to  see  hew  things  have  gone  with  him  in  these 
fourteen  years. 

On  the  30th  December,  1816,  he  sold  his  busi- 
ness and  house  in  Linz,  and  soon  after  estab- 
lished himself  again  in  Urfahr,  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  river.  In  August,  1819,  he  found 
himself  able  to  purchase  a  pleasant  and  valua- 
ble estate  called  '"Wasaerhof,"  adjoining  the 
village  of  Gneixendorf,  near  Krems;  so  he  be- 
came ^' Land  proprietor^  G^^j&dntoir;  and  as 
such,  was  able  once  more  to  pass  his  winters  in 
Vienna.  He  took  lodgings,  therefore,  in  the 
first  story  of  a  house  at  the  corner  of  the  Eoth 
and  Pfarr  Streets  in  the  suburb  Windmtihl,  be- 
longing to  his  brother-in-lawBakcr-master  Ober- 
meyer, where,  in  the  Spring  of  1823,  we  find 
him. 

Meantime  he  had  learned,  that  a  daughter  of 
his  wife,  bom  January  80,  1807,  Amalie  Wald- 
mann  by  name,  was  still  living  in  Vienna,  and, 
as  he  had  now  abandoned  all  hope  of  offspring 
of  his  own,  he  had,  a  few  years  since,  adopted 
her. 

And  now  to  the  alleged  ^'ofilcious  meddling 
in  his  brother's  affairs  " — which  has  never  yet 
been  proved,  and,  it  is  very  doubtful  whether 
it  ever  will  be. 

The  deaf,  fretful,  suspicious  Beethoven  had 
really  at  this  time  nobody — like  in  former  years 
Qleichenstein,  Breuning,  his  brother  Carl  and 
others,  who  could  aid  him  in  the  sale  of  new 
works  and  like  matters.  He  had  a  high  opin- 
ion of  Johann*s  qualities  as  a  man  of  business; 
for  certainly  he  had  succeeded  in  his  doubtful 
enterprises  at  Linz  and  Urfahr;  and  the  still 
more  doubtful  purchase  of  Wasserhof  might 
already  be  counted  a  lucky  one.  It  could  not 
be  otherwise  than  gratifying  to  the  composer 
to  have  his  only  brother,  after  more  than  fif- 
teen years,  again  near  him.  And  to  whom 
should  he  go,  if  not  to  this  brother,  for  advice 
and  assistance  9  One  sees  a  priori^  that  the 
charges  on  this  point  against  Johann  arc,  to  say 
the  least,  exaggerated ;  to  go  on,  and  show  in 
full  that  they  are  ungrounded,  would  lead  us 
too  far.    Let  us  tarn  then  to  the  alleged  sel- 


fish, unceasing  efforts  of  Johann  to  force  his 
brother  to  live  with  him— in  discussing  which 
no  small  light  will  be  thrown  upon  the  point 
just  noticed. 

The  passage  in  Schindler^s  book,  which  has 
been  often  copied  by  other  writers,  runs  thus: 

"Beethoven  was  quartered  (Autumn  of  1822),  by 
roenns  of  his  brother  Johann,  in  a  dark  lodginf^,  fit 
at  best  for  a  shoemaker,  and  which,  because  it  was 
cheap,  was  considered  suitable  for  the  '  brain-own- 
er.' •  •  •  This  was  a  miserable  ab«>de  for  Beet 
hoven,  who  had  been  accnstomed  to  something  so 
very  different;  and  the  winter  of  1822-28  might, 
owing  to  this  fatal  situation  of  the  great  composer, 
fornish  plenty  of  matter  for  tales  and  humorous 
pieces."  • 

The  bare  circumstance,  that  Beethoven  took 
this  lodging  at  the  instigation  of  his  brother, 
is  true;  but  Schindler  wrote  under  the  influ- 
ence of  feelings  of  hatred  and  contempt  for  Jo- 
hann, that  rendered  him  almost  incapable  of 
treating  him  with  justice.  It  is  possible  also 
that  the  other  circumstances — if  they  were  ev- 
er known  to  him — ^had  passed  out  of  his  mem- 
ory in  the  long  interval  of  eighteen  years.  Be- 
sides, it  is  certain  that  he  never  saw  certain 
letters  of  the  composer  to  his  brother.  It  is 
obvious,  therefore,  how  easily  he,  with  the  best 
intentions  to  write  nothing  but  the  truth,  may 
have  pnt  the  facts  in  a  false  light ; — and  this  is 
really  the  case. 

Of  the  mass  of  conversation-books, t  and  pa- 
pers, which  Hofrath  v.  Breuning,  after  the 
death  of  Beethoven,  transferred  to  Schindler, 
the  latter  in  the  lapse  of  years  destroyed  more 
than  half;  but  among  those  that  escaped, 
is  one,  which  oontains  the  very  first  known  no- 
tite  of  a  meeting  of  the  brothers  after  Johannes 
return  to  Vienna.  The  nephew  Carl  was  also 
present.  It  appears  clearly  from  the  conversa- 
tion, that  Beethoven  had  given  up  his  quarters 
in  the  Landstrasse  suburb  (in  the  Spring  of 
1822)  without  having  first  secured  his  summer 
lodging  in  the  country ;  and  thus  found  him- 
self in  a  dilemma .  In  course  of  the  conversa- 
tion Johann  comes  to  his  assistance,  with  the 
offer  of  the  two  rooms  in  his  house,  occupied 
by  his  pseudo  daughter,  for  a  few  days — until 
he  finds  new  quarters — and  proposes  to  him  to 
come  after  dinner  and  see  them.  Beethoven 
went.  This  is  proved  by  the  appearance,  soon 
after,  of  the  hand  of  Johannes  wife  in  the  book. 
She  writes  very  politely — ^finds  little  personal 
resemblance  between  him  and  her  husband,  ex- 
cept in  their  eyes, — and  invites  him  to  pay  them 
a  summer  visit  in  Wasserhof,  where,  she  says, 
the  view  is  beautiful  and  the  air  excellent. 

Johann  takes  the  pencil,  and  writes: 

*' Rossini  just  met  me,  and  greeted  me  very 
friend  HI  V ;  he  wishes  greatly  to  speak  with  you. 
If  he  had  known  that  you  were  here,  he  would 
have  come  with  me,"  and  so  on. 

Johann  had  now  been  married  nine  and  one- 
half  years.  Is  it  not  obvious  from  the  words 
written  by  his  wife,  that  Beethoven  now  saw 
her,  that  is  as  sister-in-law,  for  the  first  time  ? 
It  does  not  appear  that  he  needed  the  two 
rooms,  and  apparently  he  removed  at  once  to 
Ober-Dobling,  a  village  just  north  of  the  city. 

*  This  passafre  is  priven  in  the  bad  translation  of  Mos- 
chdes'i-Schlndlur,  as  being  known  to  many  of  our  read- 
er8.~£i>. 

fin  which  people  wrote,  after  Beethoven  could  no 
longer  hear  them  speak.— £o. 


Thenee  he  wrote  to  Johann-  this  remarkable 
letter: 

I  hoped  surely  to  see  yon — but  in  vain.  By  order 
of  Dr.  Standenheimer  I  must  still  continue  to  take 
medicine,  and  mvst  not  take  too  much  exercise.  I 
beg  you,  instead  of  driving  in  the  Prater,  to  take 
your  way  to  me  with  your  wife  and  daughter.  I 
desire  nothinj;,  but  that  the  advantages— -which  arn 
certain — of  our  living  together,  may  be  attained 
without  fail.  I  have  made  Inquiry  concerning  lodg- 
ings ;  there  are  suitable  ones  enough,  and  yon  would 
have  to  pay  but  little  more  than  hitherto.  Aa  a 
matter  of  economy,  what  a  saving  for  both  parties, 
not  to  speak  of  the  eijoyment  \ 

I  have  nothing  against  your  wife ;  I  wish  only, 
that  she  would  perceive,  how  much  your  own  wel- 
fare would  gain  by  being  with  me,  and  that  the  lit- 
tle, miserable  troubles  of  life  proanoe  no  serious 
differences. 

Kow,  farewell.  I  h(^  surely  to  seeyoo  this  after- 
noon, when  we  will  all  drive  to  Nnssdorf^  which 

would  be  of  benefit  to  roe. 

Thy  faHhfol  brother. 

Lupwio. 
— PotUcripi. 

Peace,  peace,  be  with  us.  God  grant  that  the 
natural  bonds  of  brotherhood  between  as  be  not 
again  unnaturally  sundered!  At  all  events,  my 
life  may  not  last  much  lonc^er.  I  say  ag^in  that  I 
have  nothing  against  your  wife,  although  her  de- 
meanor towards  me  on  a  few  occasions  has  greatly 
struck  me ;  but  then  I  am  in  the  highest  degree  sen- 
sitive and  irritable,  owing  to  my  three  and  one-half 
months  of  sickness.  Away  with  everything  that 
doee  not  promote  the  grand  object ;  so  that  I  and 
my  good  Car)  can  enter  upon  a  regular  domestic 
life,  which  for  me  Is  especially  needful.  Just  look 
through  my  lodging  here,  and  yon  will  see  the  eon- 
seqnonces — how  matters  go,  because  I,  when  I  am 
more  than  usually  sick,  most  pnt  myself  lato  the 
bands  of  strangers — not  to  men' ion  other  things 
upon  which  we  have  already  sp<iken.  In  case  yon 
come  to^lay,  yon  can  bring  Carl  too ;  and  so  I  in- 
clese  this  open  note  to  Herr  v.  Blochlinger,*  which 
yon  can  send  to  him  immediately.*' 

Now,  I  ask,  which  of  the  brothers  made  the 
proposition  that  they  should  live  together  f 
On  the  26th  July,  Ludwig  wrote  again  to  Jo- 
hann, who  was  with  his  family  in  Wasserhof 
for  the  Summer.  The  letter  contains  an  ur- 
gent request  for  Johann  to  come  to  Vienna, 
to  aid  his  brother  in  the  sale  of  works,  etc. — 
Johann,  however,  could  not  leave  his  agricult- 
ure, and  came  not.    The  letter  ends  thus : 

"  Qreet  your  family  for  me.  If  I  was  not  forced 
to  go  to  Baden.f  I  should  certainly  come  to  yon 
next  month ;  but  it  can't  be  helped ;  if  you  can,  pray 
come.  It  would  be  of  great  assistance — write  im- 
mediately,"  etc. 

On  the  81st  July,  he  writes  again,  that  Pet- 
ers, the  Leipzig  publisher,  has  offered  1500 
gulden  for  the  Mass,  and  other  sums  for  other 
works,  and  has  sent  him  a  draft  in  advance  for 
800  gulden.     I  copy  a  few  lines: 

"  Thronghout  the  eagerness  of  the  man  for  my 
works  is  visible ;  but  I  do  not  wish  to  pnt  myself  in 
a  false  position,  and  I  should  take  it  as  a  favor,  if 
yon  will  write  whether  yon  can  spare  me  something, 
so  that  I  may  not  be  hindered  In  going  betimes  to 
Baden,  where  I  most  renudn  at  least  a  month.  Ton 
see  there  is  no  uncertainty  in  this  ;  and  yon  shall 
also  in  September  receive  the  200  gulden  again 
with  thanks.'' 

*  Master  and  proprietor  of  a  private  Mhool  In  which 
Beethoven's  nephew  Carl  was  then  a  pupil. 

t  A  place  of  Sulphur  Springs  about  twenty  miles  from 
Vienna. 
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Farther  on : 

*'  If  yon  were  here,  the  matter  would  soon  be  set* 
tied.  *  *  If  you  ^<m]d  only  come  asd  p>  with 
me  for  elf^ht  days  to  Baden,  that  would  be  jaet  the 
thins:.  *  *  Put  your  Isitchea  and  collar  into  best 
condition,  for,  probably,  t  and  my  boy  shall  estab* 
lish  onr  head-quarters  with  yon,  and  weha^e  formed 
the  f^rand  project  of  completely  eating  yon  up.  Of 
course  only  September  is  meant.  Now  farewell, 
be8t  Brotherkin  1  Read  the  Oesppel  daily,  talro  to 
heart  the  Epistles  of  Peter  and  Paul,  joarney  to 
Rome,  and  kiss  the  Pope's  slipper,  Oreet  yoar  fam- 
ily heartily,"  etc,  etc. 

In  August,  he  writes  two  more  letters  on  the 
same  subject — and  yet,  Johann  came  not.  Now, 
how  does  all  this  tally  with  the  alleged  ^'offi- 
cious meddling  f  ^' 

In  the  letter  of  26th  Jnly,  Beethoyen  com- 
municates to  his  brother  his  consent  to  accept 
the  lodging  in  Obermeyer's  house,  in  these 
terms: 

'*  As  to  the  lodging,  since  it  is  taken,  let  it  be  so  ^ 
but  whether  it  be  suited  to  me,  is  the  quesUoo — the 
chambers  look  out  upon  the  garden— and  just  now, 
gorden-air  is  the  most  deleterious  for  me ;  besides, 
my  entrance  is  through  the  kitchen,  which  is  rery 
unpIefl.«Rnt  and  intolerable.  And  now  I  most  pay 
for  a  whole  quarter  for  nothing;  as  an  offset,  we, 
Carl  and  myself,  if  possible,  will  join  yon  In  Krems 
and  live  high  until  this  money  is  made  up  again.** 

In  later  letters  bo  informs  his  brother,  that 
the  necessity  of  taking  the  sulphur  baths  at 
Baden,  and  an  order  for  mosic  for  the  opening 
of  the  Josephstadt  Theater,  preyented  him  from 
making  the  proposed  visit  to  Wasserhof. 

That  Beethoven  was  never  satisfied  with  his 
lodgings,  that  he  was  constantly  changing 
them,  and  always  quarreling  with  his  land- 
lords, is  well  known,  fichindler  gives  instan- 
ces enough  of  this.  Johann  was  different ;  he 
had  sc'tled  himself  in  the  house  of  his  wife^s 
brother,  and,  so  far  as  I  know,  remained  there 
60  long  as  she  lived.  "What  Ludwig  wanted 
M'as,  that  Johann  should  break  this  family  con- 
nexion, and  abandon  these  quarters,  in  order 
to  try  the  very  doubtful  experiment,  whether 
he,  his  brother,  his  nephew,  and  Johannes  wife 
and  daughter  could  live  in  peace  under  one 
roof. 

Adjoining  Johann's  lodging,  in  the  same 
house,  there  were  vacant  apartments,  and  he 
doubtless  reasoned  thus:  why  should  not  Lud- 
wig, if  determined  to  try  this  experiment,  take 
tliem  for  one  year?  If  it  turned  out  well,  he  could 
change  his  dwelling  as  well  later  as  now.  If 
his  Brother  would  come  to  him  there,  good; 
if  not,  also  good.  He  must  pay  same  regard  to 
his  wife's  wishes.  And  so  it  came  about,  that 
Beethoven  with  Schindler,  in  October,  1823. 
moved  into  the  lodging,  which  the  latter  de- 
scribes as  at  best  good  for  a  shoemaker. 

There  is  an  anecdote,  belonging  to  this  win- 
ter, related  by  Bchindler,  the  foundation  of  a 
great  mass  of  malicions  and  contemptuous  mat- 
ter printed  against  Johann  v.  Beethoven,  and 
a  good  instance  of  how  everything  relating  to 
him  is  interpreted  to  bis  disadvantage. 

In  those  days,  it  was  not  only  the  universal 
custom,  but  a  decent  self-respect  demanded,  that 
every  man  should  place  his  social  rank  and  po- 
sition upon  his  visiting  cards.  For  three  and 
one-half  years  Johann  was  no  longer  '*  Apoth- 
ecary at  Linz,"  but  '^  Land  Proprietor  "  (OuU- 


hentur\  and  so  it  stood  upon  his  card.  On 
New  Year's  day,  1823,  Beethoven,  his  nephew, 
and  Schindler,  sat  at  dinner.  Johann  sent  in 
his  servant  with  his  card  and  the  usual  greet* 
ings.  The  composer  was  in  good  humor,  turned 
the  card,  wrote  on  the  back:  ** Ludwig  von 
Beethoven,  Brain-owner,"  and  sent  it  back. 

It  was  an  ordinary  friendly  and  fraternal  at- 
tention on  the  part  of  Johann,  and  a  good- 
natnred  joke  on  the  part  of  Ludwig.  That  is 
the  whole  of  it.  Everything  else  about  it, 
which  one  reads  in  a  hundred  publications, 
is  invention  and  usually  slander. 

Johann  has  even  been  made  the  subject  of 
boundless  ridicule  on  account  of  his  horses  1 
Why,  I  cannot  see.  Horses  he  must  have  in 
his  agricultural  operations,  and — ^when  he  re- 
moved with  his  family  in  Autumn  to  Vienna — 
should  he  send  the  animals  back  to  Wasserhof 
just  to  eat  his  hay  the  winter  through  f 

That  the  experiment  of  living  together  in  one 
house  had  no  good  results — as  was  to  be  expect- 
ed— is  well  known,  and  Johannes  refusal  to 
move  out  of  his  lodging  to  try  it,  is  fully  jus- 
tified. 

A  note  of  that  time,  the  subject  of  which  is 
not  known,  may  find  room  here: 

"  DcAR  Brother  I  I  pray  you  to  visit  me  this 
forenoon,  as  I  must  have  a  talk  with  yon.  Why 
this  behavior  ?  Whither  will  it  lead  ?  I  have  noth- 
ing against  you,  I  throw  no  blame  upon  you  in  the 
matter  of  the  lodging.  Your  will  was  good,  and  it 
was  my  own  wish,  that  we,  should  be  nearer  togeth- 
er. But  now,  on  all  sides,  in  this  house,  all  is  bad, 
and  you  will  know  nothing  of  it ;  what  can  one 
say? 

What  unkind  behavior,  now  that  I  have  fallen 
into  so  great  a  dilemma.  I  pray  you  again,  come  to 
me  this  forenoon,  that  we  may  talk  over  what  is 
necessary  to  be  done.  Do  not  let  bonds  be  sun- 
dered, which  can  only  be  for  the  advantage  of  ns 
both^nd  for  what?  For  causes  worthy  only  of 
contempt  II  I  embrace  yon  from  my  heart,  and 
am,  as  ever, 

Thy  fiiithful  brother, 

Ludwig." 

That  afterwards  the  business  assumed  a  to- 
tally different  aspect  in  Beethoven's  fancy,  that 
he  then  threw  the  whole  blame  in  the  matter 
of  the  lodging  upon  Johann,  and  oft-times  ex- 
pressed his  resentment  both  in  letters  and  con- 
versation— that  was  only — Beethovenish. 

[To  he  Oontinned.] 


A  Word  fa  the  Orcheatra. 

To  the  JSdiior  of  the  Transenpi: 

It  may  be  interesting  to  vour  readers  who  take 
pleasure  in  the  opera  in  Boston,  and  who  have 
heard  the  magnificent  renderings  of  the  different 
rdles  by  Mme.  Pappenheim  and  Mr.  Adims,  during 
the  short  season  just  closed,  to  become  acquainted 
with  the  position  of  the  orchestra  in  regard  to  op- 
era OS  it  is  given  in  onr  city. 

So  much  has  been  daily  said  of  the  inefficiency  of 
the  orchestra, — and  in  some  of  the  notices  it  has 
been  stigmatized  as  careless,  incapable,  in  fact  all 
but  disgracing  itself, — that  probably  a  few  words 
relating  to  the  subject,  from  une  intimately  acquaint- 
ed with  it,  may  be  acceptable. 

Included  amongst  the  forces  lathered  together 
during  the  past  fortnight,  were  many  of  onr  best  lo- 
cal instrumentalists,  some  of  whom  are  prominently 
known,  and  all  do  good  service  in  our  concerts,  and 
also  the  whole  of  the  regular  Boston  Theatre  or- 
obestra,  which  is  acknowledged  to  rank  well  with 
similar  organizations.  Therefore,  the  above  cen- 
sures apply  to  them  as  well  as  to  the  entire  operat- 
ic orchestra,  and  whilst  I  do  not  seek  undue  sym- 
pathy for  the  performers,  or  assert  that  their  per- 


formances were  up  to  the  right  standard,  collec- 
tively, I  desire  to  say  that  there  are  many  elements 
that  aid,  if  they  do  not  actually  cause,  lh«  medio- 
ere  renderings  we  have  lately  heard,  and  which 
will  ever  remain  vntil  the  present  system  is  revolu- 
tionized, and  we  Americans  create  lite  supply  by 
makinti;  the  demand  that  we  shall  have  complete  op- 
era in  this  country,  and  no  lon^r  rest  satisfied  that 
the  K^ory  of  the  grandest  musical  representation 
should  be  centred  in  the  persons  of  one  or  two  sing- 
ers only. 

It  is  certain  that  few  people  understand  how  much 
is  required  of  the  orchestra  in  the  interpretation  of 
its  portion  of  the  work,  how  important  it-s  duties 
are,  and  how  slight  the  opportunities  are  for  if« 
members  to  become  even  mooerately  acquainted,  at 
the  morningfs  rehearsal,  with  the  opera  to  be  per 
formed  at  nif^htw  The  alterations  made  by  each 
sini^er,  according  to  his  or  her  ideas,  the  frequent 
and  sudden  transposition  of  the  key  at  sisrht,  some 
portions  to  be  left  oat,  etc ;  all  of  which  and  a 
great  deal  more,  has  to  be  clutched  at,  understood, 
in  one  short  incomplete  rehearsal,  and,  sometimes, 
without  any  rehearsal  ai  all.  If,  therefore,  opera  (^o- 
ers  had  a  better  insif^ht  into  these  matters  they 
might  have  possibly  other  words  than  **  careless',** 
"  stupid,**  to  apply  to  the  orchestra  when  it  plays 
too  loud,  is  not  well  balanced,  or  seems  slow  in  re- 
sponding to  the  conductor's  batom 

A  rehearsal  is  called  and  promptly  attended,  and 
lasta  two  or  three  hours.  Thi^  meeting?  involves 
the  running  iktottgh  of  one,  and  not  unfi^quentlv 
two,  operas.  The  principal  singers  are  rarely  pres- 
ent. The  conductor  hums  through  soprano,  con- 
tralto, tenor  and  bass  songs,  recitatives,  as  best  he 
can,  often  without  the  remotest  approach  to  a  voice, 
and  from  this  borlesqued  preparation  the  orchestra 
has  to  father  an  Idea  of  the  requisite  light  and 
shade,  tne  reading  the  artistes  will  (rive  at  the  ev- 
ening*s  performance,  when  they  take  all  the  liber- 
ties with  tempo  and  expression  to  which  they  are 
undoubtedly  entitled ;  and  it  may  be  imagined  the 
result  is  not  a  little  different,  and  the  task  not  an 
easy  one,  for  the  orchestra  to  follow  and  accompany 
them  under  snch  circnmstances,  without  seriously 
marring  the  effect. 

The  copies  are  all  manuscript,  and  often  full  of 
errors,  and  are  mostly  hired  tcom  musical  libraries 
from  year  to  year  by  the  different  companies  travel- 
ling ;  they  are  replete  with  pencil  marks  (each  com- 
pany making  its  own  alterations  and  failing  to  erase 
those  previously  made)  to  designate  the  "cuts** 
(portions  to  be  omitted) ;  and,  as  all  singers  make 
some  deviation  from  the  original  score,  the  almost 
incomprehensible  appearance  of  the  pages,  as  they 
have  oeen  corrected  and  re-corrected,  presents  a 
view  that  sometimes  baffles  the  stron^eet  nerve  to 
decide  which  of  the  "  cuts  **  holds  srood,  as  the  play- 
er comes  suddenly  upon  them,  and  not  Ainfrequent- 
ly  adopts  the  wrong  one,  leaving  him  little  or  no 
chance  to  think  of  anything  more  elevating  in  his 
work  than  keeping  on  the  right  track. 

The  company  includes  a  few  (about  fifteen)  in- 
strumentaiistff,  who  form  the  whole  of  the  orches- 
tra in  small  towns,  and  when  their  numbers  are 
augmented,  they  are  of  great  service  in  helping  the 
remainder  to  pilot  their  way  through  the  labyrinth 
of  "  cuts,**  eta  ;  but  their  aid  cannot  take  the  place 
of  complete  rehearsals,  when  the  combined  forces 
amount  to  nearly  forty  men. 

Singers  study  for  months  the  r6les  they  propose 
adopting,  before  appearing  on  the  stage  ;  whereas 
operatic  orchestras  (as  conducted  here)  have  to  ap- 
preciate and  perform  their  work  with  the  imperfect 
preparation  t  have  briefly  described,  which  in  real- 
ity  is  no  preparation,  when  the  high  character  of 
the  operas  attempted  is  taken  into  consideration, 
and  it  is  remembered  that  the  instrumentation  of 
modern  operas  is  far  more  difficult  than  the  vocal 
portion. 

Fair  and  even  creditable  performances  of  the  ea- 
sier and  more  familiar  operas,  such  as  "  Trovatore,** 
"  Bohemian  Girl "  and  others,  may  be  obtained  with 
such  little  preparation ;  but  sucl  a  result  is  absurd 
to  hope  for,  even,  when  "Fidelio,"  "Faust.,"  "Lohen- 
grin,* are  grappled  with.  Then,  indeed,  the  sym- 
phonic effect  is  not,  cannot  bo  reached ;  and  more 
particularly  with  Wagner*8  works,  as  he  no  lon<;er 
uses  the  instruments  as  an  accompaniment,  but 
brings  singers,  chorus  and  orchestra  into  such  dose 
relationship  that  all  must  be  equally  well  up  in  their 
respective  departments  to  arrive  at  the  magnificence 
and  poetry  of  his  great  conceptions. 

I  have  shown  that  imperfect  rehearsing  is  one 
finest  drawback  to  even  respectable  operatic  render- 
ings in  this  city,  and  how  the  orchestra  is  affected 
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by  the  defective  system  ;  let  some  abler  pen  point 
out  a  remedy  for  an  ODtaneful  choros,  and  how  to 
procare  one  that  has  an  approach  to  vitality,  and 
we  may,  perhaps,  be  nearinjif  the  day  when  opera  !o 
ail  its  nobleness  and  grandeur  shall  be  witnessed  on 
our  stage.    Why  not  ? 

Reepectfnlly  jotxtp, 

G.  H.  AiUEif. 


^rfV%^%«N/\^l^^^ 


ForI>w^ht*sJoomal  of  Music. 

Conoemmg  Toadi  in  Piano-Flaying. 

BT  W.  B.  B.  MATHEWS. 

Having  lately  had  occasion  to  investi^te  anew 
the  subject  of  **  tonch  "  for  the  piano,  I  trust  I  may 
befexcnsed  for  offering  here  the  conclisions  to  which 
I  have  beenfled. 

It  is  well  Icnown,  to  those  who  have  given  the 
matter  attention,  that  not  only  is  a  bad  toveh  conr- 
roon  amen;;  ordinary  players  but  even  celebiated 
p!ani5it<«  differ  very  much  in  this  respect,  many  of 
them  having  an  absolutely  unmusical  touch.    Tour 
corresf  ondent  from  Ripon  seems  to  have  referred 
chiefly  to  the  lepato  as  the  point  wherein  the  aver- 
age pupil  is  likely  to  be  faulty.    Yet,  grievous  as 
are  their  short-eomings  in   this  respect,  they  are 
equally  defective  in  any  power  of  tolorinff  the  tonchi 
or  adapting  it  to  the  expression  of  musical  phra^s* 
The  two  great  deficiencies  in  piano-playing,  as  yon 
find  it  among  amateiirB  throoghoiit  the  country,  are 
in  respect  to  accent  and  phrasing,  both  of  which  be- 
long to  touch.      The  instruction  books  have  all 
failed  to  analyzertooch.    They  have  contented  them- 
selves by  describing  and  depicting  the  position  of 
the  hands  before  and  after  the  touch,  and  as  it  re- 
spects finger  touch  have  confined  themselves  to  one 
variety  out  of  several  useful  ones.    The  finger  tonch 
all  the  instruction-books  seem  to  have  in  mind  is 
that  used  in  playing  five-finger  exercises  rapidly. 
This  is  a  valid  and  useful  touch,  and  forms  an  im- 
portant part  of  good  practice.     Mason  and  Hoadley 
have  gone  farther  and  described  the  finger  staccato, 
and  the  staccato  touch  for  chords.     But  the  pith  of 
it  seems  to  me  to  have  been  over-looked  by  all. 

Touch  consists  of  two  elements,  the  attach  (ur  the 
force  by  which  the  key  is  struck),  and  the  eUnffinff- 
preMttre,  for  the  force  by  which  the  key  is  held 
down).  According  as  the  attack  is  made  by  the 
finger,  the  hand,  or  the  arm,  we  speak  of  finger- 
touch,  hand-touch,  etc. 

The  first  thing  for  a  pupil  to  learn  about  touch  is 
the  clinging  presaure.  Unconsciousness  of  this  ele- 
ment of  touch  lies  at  the  foundation  of  all  the  bad 
l^ffato,  the  nniversal  fault  of  the  pnpils  of  average 
teachers.  Pnpils  who  begin  by  playing  on  the  or- 
gan, necessarily  acquire  this  element  of  tonch. 
When  they  afterwards  go  to  the  piano,  their  play 
ing  is  smooth.  Their  fault  is  insipidity,  resnlting 
from  want  of  accent  and  adequate  force  of  attack. 
The  beet  school  of  touch  I  have  ever  fonnd  is  that 
of  Dr.  Wm.  Mason.  His  exercise  for  secnring  the 
clinging  touch  on  the  piano,  is  nothing  else  than 
that  BO  well  known  to  all  organ  teachers : 


8rd  way,  8, 

4-5, 

4-S, 

2nd  way,  2, 

S-2, 

8-2, 

R.H.  Ist  way,  1, 

2-1, 

2-1. 

::  et«. 


L.  H.  similarly,  up  and  down  an  octave  with  each 
pair  of  fingers  in  turn.  The  vertical  angle  is  a  ten- 
uio  mark ;  the  horizontal  angle,  an  accent.  It  is 
never  diflScnlt-to  teach  this  exercise  to  a  beginner. 
A  pupil  who  has  become  confirmed  in  a  non-lfffoio 
touch  will  sometimes  enCirely  fail  of  this  exercise, 
in  spite  of  the  utmost  care  on  the  part  of  the  teach- 
er. Before  I  knew  this  exercise  and  the  expedients 
that  follow,  I  have  sometimes  been  obliged  to  con- 


sume a  whole  term  before  establishing  a  suitable  le- 
gato in  the  case  of  some  unnsually  bad  pupil.  In 
aggravated  eases  Dr.  Mason  has  had  recourse  to  the 
expedient  of  prolonging  the  first  tone  one  beat  after 
the  second  is  taken,  making  in  effect  two  voices,  as 
thus: 


R.H.  2,     8-2,      8-2,      »-2, 


8,      2-8,    8-8. 


Thfis,  of  course,  is  an  expedient  which,  if  too 
much  persisted  in,  would  lead  to  a  sluggish  and 
slovenly  touch. 

Another  ci  his  exercises,  equally  good  in  its  way, 
is  one  founded  on  broken  thirds: 


allJ^^/g^^^ifcc 


i 


^ 


B 


^=?- 


t 


^^ 


a       a- —        iJ 

In  this  exercise  the 'two  voices  are  not  absolutely 
legato ;  they  are  to  be  made  as  nearly  so  as  possi- 
ble when  playing  each  with  the  same  finger  through- 
out.  The  direction  to  the  pupil  is  that  two  keys 
are  to  be  held  down  at  a  time  throughout  this  exer- 
cise, except  during  the  slight  interval  of  time  requi- 
site to  move  a  finger  from  one  key  to  the  next  with- 
out raising  it  any  higher  than  necessary  to  effect 
such  a  removal. 

The  great  point  in  overcoming  this  bad  habit  in 
pupils  is  to  awaken  their  consciousness  of  the  cling- 
ing  pressure.  At  first  they  they  will  fall  back  im- 
mediately into  their  old  way  as  soon  as  away  from 
the  teacher.  After  a  little  they  will  play  right 
when  they  play  with  one  hand  alone,  and  after  some 
time  longer  with  both  hands.  For  some  time  they 
will  not  use  the  clinging  pressure  except  when  look- 
ing at  their  hand.  I  say  '*  hand,"  because  I  do  not 
remember  to  have  seen  this  faulty  staccato  except 
in  the  right  hand.  It  arises  from  ignorance,  and 
from  attempting  to  play  pieces  before  a  real  finger- 
touch  has  been  established. 

Unquestionably  the  most  powerful  exercise  for 
strengthening  the  fingers  is  what  is  known  as  "  Ma- 
son's slow  two-finger  exercise."  I  call  it  the  "  elas 
tic  touch  exercise,"  to  distinguish  it  from  Ex.  1, 
which  is  a  slow  two  finger  exercise  for  "  clinging** 
touch.  I  have  formerly  described  this  exercise  in 
this  JournaL    It  is  written  : 


2nd  way,  8-4, 
Ist    way,  2-8, 


8-4, 
2-8, 


and  is  applied  to  each  pair  of  fingers  in  torn.  The 
first  tone  is  played  firmly  with  the  clinging  touch. 
The  finger  which  plays  the  second  tone,  is  to  be  ex- 
tended entirely  straight  (horizontal)  while  the  first 
key  is  being  held.  The  second  tone  is  produced  by 
violently  ehuUinp  the  fi»g«r  to  that  the  point  of  it 
touches  the  palm  of  the  hand.  The  tones  are  to  be 
perfectly  connected,  and  the  closest  watchfulness 
on  the  part  of  the  teacher  is  necessary  in  this  re 
spect.  The  second  touch  is  an  extreme  staccato, 
and,  when  properly  played,  the  wrist  mnst  he  held 
so  loosely  that  the  hand  will  rebound  upwards  from 
the  key  slightly  in  consequence  of  the  vigor  with 
which  the  touch  is  made  in  shntting  the  hand.  This 
rebound  of  the  hand  (which  takes  place  without 
moving  the  elbow  or  furearm  in  the  slightest)  is  an 
essential  part  of  the  tonch,  since  it  certifies  to  the 
looseness  of  the  wrist.    Teachers  who  may  be  unfa- 


miliar with  this  touch  may  try  i*  ^^t  b^  extending 
the  whole  hand  horizontally  abont  tv^o  fndlres  above 
the  keys,  and  then  violently  shotting  the  hand  in 
such  a  way  that  the  middle  finger  strikes  a  key  in 
passing.  If  the  hand  is  shut  wry  spitefully,  the 
key  will  be  struck  forcibly ;  and  if  the  wrist  is  loose, 
the  hand  will  rebovnd  upwards  slightly.  This  touch 
is  then  to  be  applied  to  the  second  tone  in  No.  4 
above.  I  am  thus  particular  in  describing  this 
touch  becanse  it  is  really  the  most  elementary  mo- 
tion of  the  fingers,  a  fact  that  technicians  reem  ig- 
norant of.  It  is  nothing  more  nor  less  than  a  com- 
plete abandonment  of  the  fingers  to  the  action  of 
the  flexor  muscles.  The  five-finger  motion  of  the 
finger  on  the  metacarpal  joint  is  effected  by  the 
flexor  muscles  also,  but  the  movement  is  localized 
to  that  one  joint  by  the  opposition  of  the  extensor 
mnsclcs.  The  flexors  bend  all  the  joints  of  the  fin- 
gers and  finally  the  wrist.  Their  action  is  restrict- 
ed  to  Slime  one  joint  by  opposition  of  the  extensor 
muscles  at  other  places.  Pianists  have  played  five- 
finger  exercises  so  long  that  almost  all  of  them  sup- 
pose the  movement  of  the  finger  at  the  metacarpal 
joint  an  elementary  one.  A  little  anatomical  knowl- 
edge wonld  show  that  this  is  not  the  ease. 

It  is  necessary  that  the  pnpil  be  taught  three  oth- 
er  touches  as  soon  as  possible.  They  are  (1)  a  ligU 
legato,  which  is  merely  a  milder  form  of  the  ding- 
ing tonch,  (the  pressure  being  very  slight),  and  two 
mi^d  gtaceatos  ;  one  of  them  is  made  by  moving  the 
finger  at  the  second  joint,  the  other  by  raising  the 
finger  vertically  from  the  key.  The  latter  is  the 
staccato  commonly  taught  by  strict  teachers  who 
build  more  or  less  closely  on  PIaidy*s  system.  The 
former  staccato  is  the  "finger  staccato*  described 
in  Mason  and  Hoadley's  books.  All  legato  touches 
have  a  clinging  pressure  which  is  transferred  from 
one  key  to  the  next.  All  staccatos  consist  of  at- 
tack only.  The  touch  that  I  suppose  to  be  com- 
monly meant  by  a  combination  of  slur  and  dots,  is 
produced  by  maintaining  the  elinging-pressut  e 
through  three-quarters  of  the  apparent  duration  of 
the  notes  so  marked. 

A  very  important  point  remains  to  be  noticed, 
namely  xhe  force  of  the  attack  and  the  clinging  pres- 
sure. In  order  to  ascertain  this  point  with  some 
definiteness,  I  once  made  some  experiments  in  llie 
manner  following.  TaUng  a  platform  balance,  such 
as  have  a  revolving  index, .("  counter  "  scales)  and 
placing  it  near  the  piano,  I  played  certain  passages 
on  the  key-board  and  then  with  as  nearly  as  possi- 
ble the  same  force  performed  the  same  motions  on 
the  scale-platform.  Other  persons  assisted  in  this. 
Thus  we  found  that  a  young  girl  with  rather  a  soft 
and  undeveloped  touch  played  the  slow  two-finger 
exercise  with  about  four  pounds  attack  and  two 
pounds  clinging  pressure.  Dr.  Mason  was  kind 
enough  tu  lend  himself  to  the  amusement.  And  the 
touch  which  he  used,  an  J  which  brought  out  a  very 
broad  sonorous  tone,  without  in  any  way  '^forcing" 
the  grand  piano,  was  about  twelve  pounds,  and  the 
clinging  pressure  ten  pound*  !  Of  course  the  heavy 
pressure  does  not  assist  the  tone.  Its  only  value  is 
in  strengthening  tho  hand  and  in  keeping  it  in  a 
state  fiivorable  to  the  proper  exercise  of  great  force. 
On  the  other  hand.  Mason  was  able  to  play  scales 
rapidly  and  a>fUy  with  an  attack  of  not  more  than 
an  ounce  or  an  ounce  and  a  half,  and  a  pressure  of 
about  half  an  ounce  less.  Into  such  a  passjige  he 
neatly  dropped  accents  of  four  pounds  without  dis- 
turbing the  adjacent  pianimnuK  I  have  no  doubt 
that  such  pianists  as  Mills,  Mason,  Riv6-Eing,  and 
Sherwood,  in  doing  what  they  call  "  slow  practice** 
on  scales  or  pieces,  use  habitually  a  finger  attack  of 
eight  or  ten  pounds,  and  a  clinging  pressure  about 
two  pounds  less.  It  is  thus  that  they  lay  the  foun- 
dation fur  the  brilliant  tourt  deforce  that  please  us 
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in  the  concert  room.  Whoever  has  heard  Sher- 
wood play  the  Handel  fag^e  In  £  minor,  has  heard 
him  deliver  the  three  opening  tones  of  the  subject 
with  an  elastic  touch  of  from  twelve  to  fourteen 
pounds.  Such  a  de^ee  of  power  is,  of  course,  for 
artists  and  the  concert-room  only.  Nevertheless 
the  current  teaching  is  altogether  too  oblivious  of 
the  degree  of  power  it  takes  to  play  the  piano  effec- 
tively. 

The  use  of  names  for  different  touches  subserves 
convenience  in  teaching.  Melodies  are  played  with 
the  clinging  touch,  except  the  terminal  tones  of 
phrases  which  are  commonly  "elastic."  Accom- 
paniments are  generally  played  with  the  plain  lega- 
to or  mild  staccato. 

Anything  helps,  provided  it  leads  to  competent 
accent  snd  good  phrasing. 

It  is  of  course  to  be  understood  that  Dr.  Mason  is 
in  no  way  responsible  for  this  cursory  and  necessa- 
rily very  imperfect  description  of  his  school  of 
touch.  It  is  written  for  those  to  whom  it  may  be 
useful  or  suggestive. 


^^ 


The  BiTe-King  Testimonial  Concert 

The  Chicago  Tribune,  of  Nov.  18,  has  the  follow- 
ing glowing  recoid  of  the  testimonial  concert  g^ven 
in  that  city  to  this  admired  pianist  of  the  West. 

The  programme,  which  was  compiled  after  infinite 
labor,  demanded  for  its  performance  first-class  t«lent, 
and  that  talent  was  forthcoming.  What  an  array  1 
That  modest,  unpretentious,  and  yet  unrivalled  lit- 
tle soprano.  Miss  Thursby,  who  stands  to-day  as  the 
best  representative  in  all  respects  of  the  lyric  stage 
of  America;  that  almost  phenomenal-voiced  con- 
tralto. Miss  Drasdil ;  Mr.  Whitney,  the  smoothest 
and  best  cultured  basso  in  the  country ;  Mrs.  Kemp- 
ton,  an  artist  who  has  gathered  many  laurels  in  op- 
era and  oratorio ;  Mme.  Riv4-Eing,  the  most  pow- 
erful and  brilliant  of  American  pianists ;  a  delega- 
tion from  the  thoroughly-drillea  Apollo  Club,  led 
by  their  conductor,  Mr.  Tomlins;  the  Madrigal 
Club,  who  have  reached  a  high  degrree  of  perfection 
in  theperformance  of  old  English  music ;  and  Mr. 
Carl  Wolfeohn,  the  well-known  pianist  and  conduc- 
tor. The  array  of  artists  was  received  by  an  audi- 
ence worthy  of  the  occasion.  Every  available  foot 
of  space  in  the  hall  was  filled,  the  number  present 
probably  being  over  2,500,  and  if  there  had  been 
more  room  there  would  have  been  more  people,  so 
great  has  been  the  demand  for  seats.  The  pro- 
gramme does  not  call  for  special  notice.  With  the 
exception  of  the  "  Rhapsody,"  plaved  by  Mrs.  King 
and  Mr.  Wolfsohn,  there  was  nothing  ppeciallynew, 
but  the  numbers  were  those  in  which  the  artists 
have  hitherto  made  great  successes,  and  were  all  of 
pleasing  character  and  judiciously  chosen  for  a  great 
popular  concert,  as  this  really  was. 

The  concert,  as  a  whole,  fortunately  calls  for  very 
little  criticism.  The  mere  gratifying  duty  remains 
to  record  successes  and  the  enthusiastic  receptions 
accorded  to  the  artists  by  a  very  impartial  audi- 
ence. Miss  Thursby,  of  course,  was  a  special  favo- 
rite, and  in  her  reception  there  seemed  to  be  a  rec- 
ognition of  her  as  a  purely  American  artist.  It  is 
one  pf  the  most  gratifying  features  of  her  success 
that  phe  has  made  it  by  staying  at  home.  She  has 
had  no  European  reputation  to  hold  her  up,  no  ad- 
vance agents  to  blow  her  trumpets,  no  emotion  let- 
ter-writers to  herald  her  coming  with  appeals  to 
popular  curiosity  and  gossip.  She  has  won  her 
place  legitimately,  and  liolds  it  without  ostentation. 
To  enumerate  the  qualities  which  combine  to  mbke 
Miss  Thursby's  singing  so  remarkably  attractive 
seems  almost  superfluous,  and  still  she  is  nut  yet  so 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  Western  audiences  but 
that  it  may  be  done.  Besides  the  remarkable  puri- 
ty of  her  voice,  her  technique,  which,  though  not  as 
facile  or  surprising  as  that  of  some  other  artists,  is 
still  excellent,  her  compass  and  truthfulness  of  tone, 
there  remain  one  or  two  other  qualities  which  dis- 
tinguish her  from  many  other  prominent  singers, 
and  play  an  important  part  in  commending  her  to 
the  nearer.  The  first  of  these  is  an  inherent  refine- 
ment which  displays  itself  in  her  presence  and  man- 
ner on  the  stage,  in  her  quality  of  tone,  and  in  her 
manner  of  vocalisation.  There  is  an  utter  absence 
of  the  sensational,  the  meretricious,  or  the  affected, 
as  well  as  of  inordinate  striving  for  effects.  Second, 
out  of  this  very  quality  grows  the  feeling  of  perfect 


repose  which  lies  at  the  very  basis  of  true  art 
Third,  there  is  a  sympathetic  quality  to  her  voice, 
which  makes  a  strong  individual  appeal  to  the  hear- 
er, and  tells  more  strongly  upon  the  popular  heart 
even  than  the  most  porrect  methods  of  the  schools. 
She  was  received  with  the  heartiest  applause,  and 
sang  for  her  numbers  the  Barcarole  fram  "  The  Star 
of  the  North,"  Eckert's  familiar  *'  Swiss  Song,"  in 
both  of  which  her  trills  and  clear  staccatos  were 
specially  noticeable,  and  the  Bach-Gounod  "Ave 
Maria,"  with  Mr.  Lewis*  violin  obligato  and  an  un- 
dertone vocal  accompaniment  by  the  Apollo  Club. 
The  first  two  were  encored,  and  in  answer  she  sang 
two  ballads,  "  I  Love  My  Love  "  and  a  Bird  Song, 
deliciously. 

Miss  Drasdil  sang  the  familiar  "  Che  far6  Senza 
Eurydice"  from  GlucVs  "Orpheus,"  which  Miss 
Cary  has  sung  here  so  often,  and  the  hrindisi  from 
"  Lucrezia  Borgia."  Her  first  effort  did  not  seem 
to  thoroughly  rouse  the  audience,  but  in  the  Drink- 
ing Song  her  superb  tone  and  the  intensity  of  her 
method  fairly  roused  them  with  a  storm  of  applause 
and  a  most  persistent  demand  for  an  encore,  to 
which  she  replied  with  a  Bohemian  folk-song,  sung 
to  her  own  accompaniment  and  with  infinite  tender- 
ness. It  is  a  charm  to  listen  to  a  real  alto  who  has 
not  a  suspicion  of  mezzo-soprano  in  her  voice,  and 
who  can  develop  a  tone  of  such  magnificent  'cello- 
like quality.  At  this  ]at«  day,  in  Mr.  Whitney's 
many  visits  here,  it  would  be  superfluous  to  enter 
into  an  analysis  of  his  singing.  His  numbers  were 
Handel's  majestic  aria  "  Honor  and  Arms,"  and  Hal- 
le's ballad,  "  The  Sailor's  Dream."  His  superb  sing- 
ing of  the  former  brought  him  an  enthu- 
siastic encore,  for  which  he  sang  Schumann's 
"  Two  Grenadiers,'^  very  dramatically.  We  ques- 
tion, however,  whether  he  would  not  have  improved 
it  by  taking  the  Marseillaise  in  the  finale  in  a  quick- 
er and  more  spirited  tempo.  Mme  Rive-King,  the 
beneficiary  of  the  occasion,  received  an  enthusiastic 
and  long-continued  welcome.  Her  numbers  were 
the  Nocturne  in  G  minor,  the  Berceuse,  and  the 
Valse  in  A  flat  of  Chopin,  and  the  Liszt  Hungarian 
Rhapsody,  Mr.  Wolfsohn  taking  the  orchestral  part 
on  the  second  piano.  We  have  many  times  record- 
ed our  estimate  of  Mme.  King's  playing,  and  we  see 
no  reason  to  change  it  or -to  refuse  to  accord  her  the 
first  place  among  American  pianists.  In  such  num- 
bers as  the  Liszt  Rhapsodv,  requiring  immense  pow- 
er, brilliancy,  and  dash  of  execution,  she  stands  al- 
most without  a  rival.  Her  playing  last  evening 
was  not  only  incomparable  in  this  respect,  but  it 
developed  even  more  of  feeling,  tenderness,  and  po- 
etic sentiment  than  we  have  ever  observed  before. 
Even  with  Essipoff still  in  our  remembrance,the  best 
living  interpreter  of  Chopin,  [?]  we  still  affirm  she 
can  play  Chopin  and  play  his  music  with  admirable 
sentiment  and  delicacy  of  feeling.  As  an  encore 
she  gave  thePerpetuum  Mobile,  from  one  of  Weber's 
sonatas,  in  a  very  brilliant  manner.  Her  reception 
was  an  ovation,  and  her  pWying  was  a  genuine  tri- 
umph. Mrs.  Jenny  Kempton,  although  a  new-com- 
er here,  has  long  been  associated  with  the  lyric 
stage.  It  was  a  trying  position  to  make  a  debut  af- 
ter another  contralto,  and  that  contralto  Miss  Dras- 
dil, but  she  was  warmly  received,  and  sang  her 
number,  the  aria  'Tid  possenti"  from  Rossi's  "Ame- 
lia," which  has  never  been  given  here  before,  in  a 
manner  that  stamps  her  as  an  excellent,  painstaking 
artist,  with  an  admirable  method.  Her  voice  in 
some  parts  of  her  registers  is  slightly  worn,  but  her 
style  is  broad  and  dignified.  She  received  a  hear- 
ty encore,  to  which  she  replied  with  Mira  Hodges's 
rather  IngpibrioQs  "  Rosebush,**  which  is  pathetical- 
ly monotonous.  The  Apollo  Club  and  Madrisal 
Club  added  much  to  the  eclat  of  the  concert  with 
their  fine  singing,  and  the  latter  obtained  an  encore. 
Mr.  Wolfsohn  is  also  to  receive  credit  for  the  care- 
ful and  skilful  manner  in  which  he  gave  the  ac(iom- 
paniment  to  the  Rhapsody,  and  Mr.  Baird  for  his 
accompaniments  to  the  voices.  In  all  respects,  from 
the  dainty  and  elegant  fan  programmes  u^  to  the 
efforts  of  the  artists,  the  ooncert  was  a  .great  suc- 
cess and  a  graceful  tribute  to  Mme.  King*. 


Lnpzio,  Oct.  19.  The  musical  event  of  the  week 
was  the  concert  (the  first  of  a  series  of  three)  given 
by  the  "  Florentiner  Qnartett-Verein,"  in  the  Hall 
of  the  Gewandhaus.  The  Qui^rtette  consists  of  Jean 
Becker,  violino  primo ;  Enrico  Masi,  violino  secon- 
do ;  Laigi  Chiostri,  viola,  and  L.  Heygesi,  violon- 
cello. Their  prM^ramme— Haydn,  G  Major,  Op.  64, 
No.  2 ;  MozaA,  K  Major,  and  Beethoven,  £  Minor, 
Op.  59,  No.  2 — was  superbly  rendered.  One  cannot 
conceive  of  more  perfect  quartet  playing ;  the  mere- 
ly mechanical  difficulties  they  overcame  with  the 


utmost  ease,  and  the  unity  of  feeling  with  which 
they  enter  into  the  spirit  and  style  of  the  different 
compositions  is  simply  wonderful.  The  audience 
was  large,  and  as  appreciative  and  demonstrative 
as  large.  In  connection  with  these  concerts  it  is  to 
be  regretted  that  many  of  the  Americans  and  Eng- 
lish at  present  visiting  here  will  be  hindered  from 
enjoying  these  singular  performances,  from  the  fact 
that  they  are  all  announced  to  be  g^ven  on  Sunday 
evening^. 

On  the  following  Tuesday  the  Euterpe  Concert 
Society  ushered  in  its  concert,  (the  first  of  a  series 
of  ten,)  offering  the  following  programme : 

Overture,  C  major,  No.  2 Beethoven 

Ooncerto,  F  minor Chopin 

Bymphony,  Dminor,  No. 4 .....Schumann 

Fiano  Solos:— 

Polonaise Beethoven 

Minlatnres Rubinstein 

Rhapsodte.  No.  4... LIsst 

Frsgment  of  Wallenstein  Symphony.  ..Rheiaberger 

The  Euterpe  Orchestra  has  several  disadvantages 
to  contend  with,  the  principal  ones  being :  deficient 
representatives  of  the  wina  instruments ;  a  hall,  the 
acoustic  properties  of  which  are  not  perfect,  and  the 
liact  that  the  leadership  is  constantly  undergoing 
changes.  Notwithstanding  this,  the  concerts  are 
far  from  being  nuenjoyable  and  occasionally  they 
take  a  flight  high  al>ove  mediocrity,  up  to  the  ^  ery 
threshold  of  perfection  ;  this  may  be  said  of  the  con- 
cert last  Tuesday.  The  noble  Schumann  sympho- 
ny was  worthily  and  grandly  reproduced,  and  even 
the  difficult  Beethoven  overture  came  out  almost 
intact. 

Mary  Krebs  (who  is  not  at  all  a  stranger  to  Amer- 
ica) interpreted  the  piano  compositions  on  the  pro- 
gramme, and  that,  too,  in  a  masterly  manner.  There 
was  absolvtely  nothing  to  mar  the  enjoyment  of  her 
playing. 

On  Thursday  evening,  thh  Gewandhaus  In  its  sec- 
ond concert,  presented  the  following  programme: — 

Concerto  for  string  orchestra Bach 

Violin  Concerto Mendelssohn 

Overture— On  the  Beach... Radecke 

Violin  Solos  :—Legende,— Polonaise Wieniawski 

Sinfonia  Eroica .Beethoven 

The  orchestral  compositions,  as  usual,  were  given 
in  the  highest  degree  of  excellence.  Beethoven's 
symphony  was  the  gem  of  the  evening,  and  what  a 
gfem.  I  »  »  »  The  Overture  of  Radecke  is  a  well- 
written  composition,  but  seems  to  lack  poetical  in- 
spiration. The  orchestra  however,  did  its  best,  and 
it  is  owing  to  this,  probably,  more  than  to  its  mer- 
its, that  it  was  well  received. 

Henri  Wieniawski,  who  is  also  not  a  stranger  to 
Americans,  was  the  soloist  of  the  evening.  The 
virtuoso  in  this  artist  preponderates  very  largely, 
so  much  so  that  the  cadenza  of  the  first  movement 
of  Mendelssohn's  beautiful  concerto  had  to  submit 
to  very  material  alterations  and  additions ;  his  own 
compositions,  though  lacking  genuine  musical 
worth,  were  well  adapted  for  displaying  his  peculiar 
powers  as  a  violinist. 

The  operas  of  the  week  have  been  Rossini's  Bar- 
htr  of  Seville,  Mozart's  Moffie  Flute,  and  Gounod's 
Romeo  and  JulieL  The  latter  opera  was  new  for 
Leipzig,  and  met  only  with  moderate  success. 

John  F.  Hdcmelsbaoh. 

-^PhOaddphia  ButteHn. 

Knsic  in  Vew  York. 

Db.  Daxeosch'S  ICATiifSBs.  (/hwi  the  THbmte,  iToe. 
12.)  It  was  an  illnstratlon  of  the  advanee  in  musical 
taste  among  New-Torkers  tliat  Dr.  Damroeoh's  third 
orchestral  mating  on  Saturday  attracted  a  large  audi- 
ence, in  spite  of  the  cold,  pitiless  storm.  There  was 
nothing  in  the  programme  to  gratify  an  appetite  for 
sensath>ns,  or  to  pique  the  popular  cnrlosiiy ;  it  appealed 
only  to  a  love  of  art.  The  overtures  to  "  Lohengrin  >* 
and  to  Goldmark's  <'8akuntala,*'  the  two  remarkable 
''Hungarian  lianees,"  by  Brahms,  which  were  so  much 
admired  at  the  ilrst  matlnde>  and  Beethoven's  great 
symphony  in  C  minor,  were  performed;  the  one  novelty 
of  the  ooncert  was  a  splendid  airaagement  for  the  or- 
chestra by  Dr.  Dftmrosch  of  one  of  Schubert's  **  Milita- 
ry Marches,**  originally  written  as  a  piano  piece  for  four 
hands;  and  Miss  Lillian  Bailey,  fTom  Boston,  contribu- 
ted a  scena  and  aria  fTom  '*  Dinorah,*'  and  two  songs  of 
Schubert's.  It  is  nearly  seven  years  since  Dr.  Damrosch 
made  hi«  first  appearance  as  an  orchestral  conductor  in 
this  city,  and  detlghted|connoissenrs  by  his  abibty  at 
once  as  a  leader,  a  composer  and  an  executant.  His 
subsequent  career  has  strengthened  him  in  the  high  po- 
sition he  then  assumed,  and  has  proved  that  he  possess- 
es not  only  the  accomplishments  of  an  artist,  bat  that 
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fine  nnslcal  Instinct  which  is  a  gift  of  nature,  and  not 
the  reenlt  of  study.  As  conductor  of  the  Fhilharmonic 
Society  last  season,  it  is  well-known  that  he  labored  nn« 
der  many  dlsadvaotages.  In  these  concerts,  howerer, 
he  has  hit  own  way,  and  he  has  already  imparted  to  his 
orchestra  the  stamp  of  his  own  earnest  character.  A 
ll^ood  orchestra  reflects  the  temper  and  idiosyncrasies  of 
its  conductor,  and  it  is  curious  to  remark  how  exactly 
this  ripe  product  of  Dr.  Damroech's  labors  confirms  the 
impression  made  upon  us  by  his  first  concert,  in  the 
Spring  of  1871.  The  peculiar  merit  of  his  Interpretation 
of  the  classical  maiter-pieces  then  seemed  to  be  clear- 
ness of  intellectual  appreciation  and  masculine  yigor  of 
expression ;  and  there  was  a  hot  enthusiasm  and  eager- 
ness in  his  temperament  which  sometimes  led  him  to 
disregard  the  niceties  of  execution .  It  Is  the  same  now, 
and  we  had  sereral  rery  striking  illustrations  of  the  fact 
on  Saturday.  The  *'  Hungarian  Dances  "  and  the  Schu- 
bert March  were  given  •uperbly.  The  gorgeous  middle 
portion  of  the  '*  Lohengrii\"  Torsplel  was  better  than 
the  fine  drawn  harmonies  of  the  beginning  and  end*  The 
symphony  was  played  with  majesty  and  f  oroe,and  glowed 
with  an  inward  fire,  in  which  many  graces  of  touch  and 
tone  were  fused. 

Miss  Bailey  it  a  pleasing  and  pretty  young  lady,  with  a 
good  pure  soprano  Toice.  She  was  too  ambitious  PI?] 
when  she  chose  the  air  from  **  Dinorah,'*  and  indeed  it  it 
not  an  efl^ctiTC  selection  for  the  concert  room.  In  Schu- 
bert's songs  she  gare  nt  great  pleasure.  They  were  two 
of  his  most  preciout  creations,  examples  of  two  of  his 
most  poetic  styles,  and  she  sang  them  both  with  intelli- 
gence and  feeling.  The  first  wat  "Oretchen  at  the  Spin- 
ning-wheel,** that  noble  and  touching  dramatic  iI1u<itra- 
tlon  of  deep  and  changing  sentiment,  tnd  the  second 
was  the  simple  and  inimitably  graceful  totting  of  Goe- 
the's *<Halder6sleln.'*   This  she  was  obliged  to  repeat. 

The  fourth  symphony  mating  by  Dr.  Damroech  and 
his  orchestra  yesterday  attracted  the  usual  large  audi- 
ence. The  first  feature  of  the  programme  was  the  over- 
ture '*  Coriolan  *'  by  Beethoren.  The  skill  of  the  con- 
ductor and  the  admirable  training  of  the  orchestra  wer® 
Uluttrated  in  their  sympathetic  interpretation  of  the 
magnificent  theme.  Another  feature  of  the  perform- 
ance was  the  appearance  of  Dr.  Damrosch  as  a  tolo  tIo- 
linist  and  his  rendition  [rendertnfft  please  i]  of  an  adagio 
and  a  oapricUtto  morement  composed  by  himself.  His 
playing  was  thoroughly  in  keeping  with  the  European 
reputation  which  has  preceded  him,  and  wat  warmly  ap- 
preciated by  the  andienoe.  Mr.  A.  B.  Stoddard  sang  with 
superb  effect  the  toMia  ed  aria  (JVbf»  te  dond*  e<MM),  by 
Mosart,  and  was  likewise  the  recipient  of  the  eridently 
earnest  applause  of  the  critical  portion  of  his  hearers. 
The  main  feature  of  the  mating,  howerer,  was  Schu- 
mann's First  symphony  (B  fiat).  The  orchestra  yester- 
day performed  it  throughout  with  a  fervor  and  delicacy 

that  met  with  a  hearty  response.  In  rendering  the 
SdUr90,  with  its  two  charming  trios,  diflicult  movements 
as  they  are,  and  requiring  the  nicest  ability,  the  or- 
ehestra  showed  the  result  of  their  admirable  practice 
and  reached  an  excellence  of  expression  which  at  once 
marked  them  as  worthy  of  the  highest  professional  rank. 
The  other  pieces  played  were  a  Scherto  by  Cherubini 
and  a  minnet  by  Mozart,  both  for  the  first  time  in  New 
York,  and  Warner's  overture  to  the  "  TannhKuser.'*^ 
Bmid,  1«A. 

MosAST'8  BxQUiBH.  The  liederkranz  began  their 
season  of  concerts  by  producing,  last  night,  at  their  hall 
In  Fourth  St.,  the  whole  of  Mosart's  **  B^iuiem,*'  with 
mixed  chorus  of  about  a  hundred  voices,  quartet,  organ, 
and  a  band  of  about  forty  pieces,  selected  from  the 
Thomas  orchestra.  Although  this  master-work  is  occa- 
sionally heard  in  a  very  imperfect  and  abridged  form  in 
our  Catholic  churches,  its  presentation  in  Its  full  pro- 
portions and  with  all  the  proper  forces  is  so  great  a  rar- 
ity, that  the  undertaking  of  the  Liederkranz  ranks  as  an 
Important  event,  and  has  excited  a  great  deal  of  interest 
in  musical  circles.  The  performance  reflected  the  high- 
est credit  alike  upon  the  dab  and  upon  the  zealous  con- 
ductor, Mr.  Paur.  The  choruses  were  given  with  digni- 
ty and  in  general  with  admirable  assurance,  and  the 
quartette,  consitting  of  Miss  Fanny  Hlrsch,  Mrs.  Unger, 
Mr.  Benin,  and  Mr.  Sohst,  won  great  praise  by  a  suc- 
cessful wrestling  with  unusual  difllculties.  The  music 
for  the  solo  voices  departs  so  far  from  conventtonal 
forms,  and  is  so  strangely  unlike  the  more  familiar  mu- 
sic of  Moxart  himself,  that  good  singers  might  be  par- 
doned for  failing  to  comprehend  It,  and  in  taying  that 

these  ladies  and  gentlemen  delivered  it  with  intelligence 
and  fooling  we  pay  them  a  high  compliment.  Several  of 
the  numbers,  being  specially  well  done  perhaps,  seemed 
to  produce  a  special  impression:  the  splendid  quartet, 
"  Tuba  mlrum ;  **  the  touching  «  Hecoroare;  *'  the  «Con- 
f  utatis,'*  and  *'  Lacrymoiia;"  the  great  fhgue— who  could 
listen  to  such  strains  without  awe?  The  performance 
Included,  not  only  Mozart's  part  of  the  mass,  but  the 
three  numbert,  the  *'  Sanctns,'*  '<Benediotns.**  and  "Ag- 
nus Del,'*  which  his  pupil,  SOssmayer,  added,  after  the 
master's  death,  to  complete  the  unfinished  work. 

The  Bequiem  was  preceded  by  a  performance  of  Beet- 
hoven's eighth  symphony;  a  male  chorus,  *'Im  Oewlt- 
tersturm,''by  R.  Volkmann;  and  some  excellent  violin 
playing  by  young  Lichtenbei^.--2V<6iiiM,  12M. 
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BOSTON,    KOV.    24,    1877, 

Orcheftral  Conoerts. 

Haeyabd  Musical  Assooiatiov.  The  first  Sym- 
phony Concert  of  the  thirteenth  season  took  place 
in  the  Music  Hall  on  Thursday  afternoon,  Nov.  8. 
Gael  Zibbahn  conducted.  The  Orchestra  num- 
hered  the  same  iustroments  (8  first  violins,  6  sec- 
ond, 4  each  of  violas,  'cellos  and  doable  basses,  18 
wood,  bram  and  percus^on),  and  essentially  the 
same  performers;  the  first  clarinet  player  is 
changed,  and  a  serious  loss  is  felt  in  the  death  of 
the  excellent  flutist,  Mr.  Qoering^,  greatly  esteemed 
by  all  who  knew  him  as  a  man  and  as  an  artist. 
The  horns  and  trombones  are  better  than  Boston  has 
ever  had  before,  the  sweetness,  richness,  smooth- 
ness of  their  tones,  sure  and  prompt,  and  well  con- 
trolled, being  a  theme  of  general  remark. 

The  concert  opened  with  a  brilliant  and  truly  ad- 
mirable rendering  of  Mendelssohn's  Ruy  Slat  Over- 
ture ;  nothing  better  could  be  asked  for ;  it  gave 
life  and  appetite  to  the  whole  concert  Then  ap- 
peared a  singer  new  to  Boston  and  the  East, — 
Madame  Emma  Dbxtkb,  of  Cincinnatt  She  is  an 
English  lady,  and  was  a  pupil  of  Garcia  and  of 
Schira  in  London.  She  sang  that  very  difiScult  and 
trying  Concert  Aria  of  Mendelssohn :  "  Infelice,** 
etc  That  she  could  sing  it  all  correcUy  and  in  per- 
fect tune,  in  the  true  tempi  and  with  Just  concep- 
tion and  expression,  as  she  did,  was  enongh  to 
prove  an  artist  Her  voice  is  a  large  and  powerful 
Soprano,  mezzo  in  quality,  but  of  high  range,  even- 
ly developed,  a  little  thick  in  the  middle  tones,  but 
very  clear  and  beautiful  in  some  of  the  highest ;  her 
method  sound ;  phrasing  and  execution  of  the  best 
It  was  good  honesty  large,  artistic  si  ogling.  The 
Recitative  was  delivered  in  a  good  dramatic  style ; 
the  first  Allegro,  and  especially  the  swift,  scouring 
Finale:  "Invan,  invanol"  were  given  with  unflag- 
ging certainty  and  with  great  spirit ;  and  the  An- 
dante :  "  Ah,  ritorna,  et4  felice,"  was  sung  in  good 
sustained  cantabile,  although  her  singing  is  not 
particularly  sympathetic.  One  drawback  from  the 
effect  was  the  fact  that  much  of  the  time  the  voice 
part  runs  in  unison  with  the  violins,  in  the  middle 
or  lower  range,  and  was  covered  by  the  orchestra, 
leading  some  to  pronounce  her  voice  "  insufiS- 
cient"  (I) 

Then  came  the  glorious  old  Fifth  Symphony  of 
Beethoven, — the  work  with  which  Boston's  educa- 
tion in  this  form  of  music  began — full  forty  years 
ago.  And  it  is  as  fresh  now,  as  grand,  as  thorough- 
ly inspiring  as  it  was  then.  It  may  be  called  the 
Alpha  and  Omega  of  our  short  mnsical  life  here. 
And  what  is  there  greater  ?  Some  feared  it  would 
seem  hacknled ;  thought  it  dsngerous  to  let  it  be 
heard  again,  unless  by  an  exceptionally  larg^  and 
perfect  orchestra.  But  the  life  and  power  of  such  a 
work  are  intrinsic,  and  the  charm  inexhaustible. 
Ton  may  not  always  be  in  the  right  mood  for  it ; 
but  if  you  are  in  a  good  mood  It  will  bring  you 
round.  As  another  has  truly  said:  "Although 
tome  of  us  may  feel  a  slight  dispobition  to  groan  at 
•Mtfi^  the  eternal  Fifth  Symphony  (eternal  in  two 
senses)  on  a  programme,  the  first  few  bars  of  the 
glorious  work  rebuke  our  appetite  for  novelty  so 
soon  as  we  come  to  hear  it"  This  time  it  was  played 
with  so  much  spirit  and  precision,  even  the  scram- 
ble of  the  double  basses  in  the  Scherzo  coming  out 
distinctly,  and  the  tempi  being  all  rightly  taken, 
that  all  the  old  inspiration  woke  again,  and  the  ef- 
fect must  have  been  uplifting  to  the  most  depressed 
and  jaded  spirit ;  while  that  lasted  it  felt  as  if  the 
far  too  empty  hall  were  full.    In  a  thing  so  fraught 


with  reminiscences,  some  little  circumstances  are 
worth  mentioning  as  not  entirely  trivial.  That  lit- 
tle cadenza  on  the  oboe,  which  lingers  on  the  ear 
after  a  grand  climax  of  the  tuUi,  in  the  first  move- 
ment— near  forty  years  ago  it  sounded  precisely  as  it 
did  this  time, — we  never  forget  it, — and  it  was 
played  by  the  same  man  ! 

Part  II.  began  with  the  Concert  Overture,  in  A,— - 
familiar  in  these  concerts,  by  Julius  Rietz,  who  died 
on  tlie  12th  of  last  September.  It  was  placed  upon 
the  programme  in  memory  of  one  of  the  truest  and 
most  gifted  musicians  of  our  time.  It  will  bear 
hearing  many  times  more,  for  probably  no  finer  Ov- 
erture has  been  composed  since  Mendelssohn  and 
Schumann.  Mrs.  Dexter  re-appeared  and  sang, 
again  with  orchestra,  the  noble  recitative  and  Aria 
of  Donna  Anna:  "  Non  mi  dir,"  in  Don  OUvanni, 
In  this  she  made  a  still  better  impression,  thd  mu- 
sic itself  being  more  grateful  and  more  easily  appre- 
ciated. With  all  ease,  and  with  clear,  bright  ac- 
cent, she  struck  the  high  repeated  notes  In  the  bra- 
Tura  portion  of  it,  and  won  warm  applause. 

The  concert  concluded  with  the  stirring,  buoyant 
RnUr-Mamh,  in  C,  by  Schubert,  brilliantly  tran- 
scribed for  Orchestra  by  Liszt  Most  of  the  tran- 
scription is  happy ;  but  where  he  gives  the  opening 
of  the  Trio  to  horns,  clarinet,  etc.,  in  rather  a  low 
register,  it  seemed  to  us  confuted  and  dull,  and 
would  seem  so  were  it  ever  so  well  played. 

— The  audience,  as  we  liave  hinted,  was  small, — 
much  smaller  than  so  good  a  concert,  and  with  such 
an  object,  deserved. 

Sanders  Theatre,  Caxbrtdoe.  The  first  sub- 
scription concert  in  that  most  beautiful,  most  musi- 
cal of  halls,  was  given  on  Tuesday  evening,  Nov.  19, 
by  the  Thomas  Oecrestra  snd  Master  Leopold 
LioHTENBERO,  the  youug  violinist  Old  HarvaVvl 
and  its  friends  rallied  in  force,  prompted  by  pride 
in  their  fine  theatre,  as  well  as  by  a  certain  quick 
uprii-dt-carptt  making  a  larger  audience  than  we 
have  seen  of  late  at  similar  concerts  in  Boston.  The 
Thomas  Orchestra  was  just  about  the  same  in  num- 
bers as  last  year ;  but  the  majority  of  the  members 
seemed  to  be  new  faces ;  yet  the  tradition  and  the 
spirit  of  the  band  seemed  well  preserved,  and  the 
performances  of  about  the  same  degree  of  excellence. 
The  programme  was  as  follows : 

Overture  to  the  Magic  Flute,  in  £  flat  major, 

Mozart 
Adagio— Allegro. 

Tiolin  Concerto,  in  A  minor.  No.  22 Viottl 

Allegro  (first  movement.) 
Master  Leopold  Lichtenberg. 

Suite  for  Orchestra,  On.  49 daint-Sa«ns 

Prelude.— Sarabande.—Gavotte—.'Homancd.— 

Finale. 

Symphonic  Fantasy— Shakespeare^s  Tempest,  in 

D  minor.  Op.  31 Paine 

Allegro  con  f uoco,  Adagio  tranquillo,  AllcKfo 
moderate  e  maestoso.  Allegro  non  troppo. 
Tiolin  Solo: 

(a.)  Air,  arranged  by  Wilhelmj Bach 

(b.)  Gavotte Vienzterops 

Sympnony  in  B  flat  mi^Jcr,  No.  4,  Op.  60.  .Beethoven 

The  Zauberjldie  Overture  was  very  finely  played, 
the  theme  of  the  quick  movement  being  started  at 
just  the  right  tempo,  so  as  to  be  intelligible,  instead 
of  at  the  hurried,  idiotic  speed  that  is  too  common. 
We  would  we  could  give  the  same  praise  to  the 
rendering  of  the  warm  and  lovely  B-flat  Symphony 
of  Beethoven,  much  of  which  had  exquisite  coloring 
and  phrasing ;  but  both  the  Adagiot  were  taken  too 
slow,  the  introductory  one  even  painfully  slow. 
Moreover,  even  the  Thomas  orchestra  was  not  quite 
free  from  the  too  common  fault  of  orchestras  in  ex- 
ecuting that  little  throbbing  phrase  of  two  notes, 
which  so  marks  the  rhythm  and  the  character  of 
the  second  (Adagio)  movement,  and  which  is  finally 
echoed  in  the  tympani, — i.e.,  neglecting  the  exact 
diviaion  of  the  phrase,  making  the  second  note, 
wbich  should  be  very  short  and  light,  too  long,  and 
destroying  all  its  elasticity  and  right  expression. — 
The  Suite  by  Saint-SaSns  seemed  to  us  over-ingeni- 
ous in  its  forms  and  color  combinations,  rather  than 
of  much  intrinsic  musical  importdince.  It  opens 
somewhat  in  the  same  pastoral  vein  with  the  pre- 
lude to  his  "Noel,"  and  possibly  belongs  to  the 
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same  early  period  of  his  work.    The  Garotte  is 

f)retty.  and  original ;  bnt  the  sentimental  Romance 
8  tedious,  continning  long  after  all  its  ideas  are  ex- 
hausted. 

Prof.  Paine's  "Tempest"  illnstration  is  in  the 
form,  if  form  at  all  it  has,  of  the  modern  Stfmphon- 
itcAe  Dichtung,  We  found  much  in  it  to  admire,  but 
as  a  whole  it  was  to  ns  by  no  means  so  clear  and 
satisfactory  as  bis  Overture  to  "  As  you  like  it." 
We  will  not  trust  ourselves  to  pass  opinion  on  its 
merit  until  after  further  hearing;  for,  white  we 
mi^ht  have  said  much  in  its  praise,  when  we  came 
to  read  the  criticisms  in  the  papers,  and  found  ev- 
erything said  of  it  thtit  possibly  could  be  said  in 
praise  of  Mendelssohn's  Midsummer  Night's  Dream 
music^very  quality  of  musical  art,  invention,  po- 
etry, imagination,  as  well  as  '*  absolute  "  mastery  of 
instrunlentation,  etc.,  ascribed  to  it,  we  concluded 
that  we  must  have  listened  in  a  very  dull  and  nnap- 
preciative  mood. — a  state  of  such  insensibility  and 
torpor  that  we  cannot  fairly  be  called  on  to  report. 
Merit  it  has  undoubtedly ;  all  that  Mr.  Faine  does 
has  merit :  but  why  such  superlatives  ?  they  shut 
one  up.  We  may  come  to  see  it,  but  so  far  we  can- 
not feel  that  this  music  b  "  Shakespearian."  Cer- 
tain realistic  allusions  it  contains,  of  ccnrse,  to  the 
elements  and  persons  of  the  romantic  drama;  these 
the  common  hearer  gladly  identifies  and  siezes  like 
the  "plums  in  the  pudcting."  It  begins  with  a 
storm,  which  to  our  mind,  was  neither  realistic  nor 
imaginative:  bnt  then  one  critic  tells  ns  that  it  was 
onl3*  intended  as  a  magician's,  a  Prospero's  storm,  a 
phantasmasroric,  what  shall  we  call  It  kind  of 
storm,  and  not  one  of  "Nature's  grand  cata- 
clysms I "  This  subtle  and  profound  distinction  the 
hearer  should  have  been  prepared  for  on  the  pro- 
gramme. Then,  among  passages  (jf  grave  or  tender 
beauty,  where  indeed  we  could  think  of  Prospero 
and  of  Miranda,  there  were  salient  phrases,  like 
Wasrner's  Zeit-moihfe^  to  say  this  is  Ariel,  Trincnlo, 
Caliban,  etc.  Ariel's  motive  we 'confess  we  thought 
not  worthy  of  so  delicate  a  sprite.  It  was  a  pert 
little  fillip  on  the  piccolo,  ana  by  most  was  recog- 
nized as  Ariel.  But,  to  show  the  danger  af  such 
devices,  two  other  interpretations  of  the  piccolo 
phrase  appeared  in  the  morning  papers ;  one  critic 
took  it  for  the  boatswain's  whi:«tle :  and  one,  as  it 
occurred  first  in  connection  with  a  few  chords  on 
the  harp,  spoke  of  Ariel's  harp  and  "Caliban's 
Mqueal  /**  We  cannot  help  thinking  that  the  compo- 
ser Wf>u1d  have  done  better  to  have  kept  to  his  orig- 
inal design  of  making  an  Overture,  instead  of  a 
Symphonic  Fantaeie  or  Poem  d  la  Liszt  or  Saint- 
Safins.  That  might  have  been  equally  suggestive 
and  Shakespearian,  and  more  satisfactory  as  music. 
But  we  are  open  to  conviction. 

The  young  violinist,  a  mere  boy,  of  interesting 
appearance,  played  like  a  man,  and  like  an  artist. 
The  Concerto  by  Yiotti  in  itself  seemed  tame  and 
commonplace ;  yet  one  could  li?«ten  with  delight,  not 
only  to  the  sure,  firm,  facile  execution,  but  to  the 
full,  manly  tone,  the  pure  intonation,  and  the  broad 
style  of  the  young  inierpreter.  Still  more  interest- 
ing was  the  rich,  large  tone,  the  perfect  phrasing, 
and  the  sustained  cantahiU  displayed  in  that  beauti- 
ful Aria  from  Bach's  orchestral  Suite  in  B,  which, 
lilce  his  master  Wieniawski,  he  plaj'ed  an  octave  be* 
low  the  original.  Clearly  he  has  been  well  taught, 
and  has  a  rare  iotelligence,  a  rare  aptitude  fur 
learning, 

TncoDOiB  Thomas,  last  week,  gave,  in  the  Music 
Hall,  the  first  two  of  his  series  of  "  Six  Grand  and 
Popular  Subscription  Concerts,"  with  the  same  Or. 
ehestra  he  had  at  Cambridge,  besides  the  Swedish 
Ladies'  Vocal  Quartette  and  Master  Lichtenberg, 
the  violinist.  The  attendance  on  both  occasions 
was  discouragingly  small,  ahowing  that  these  are 
indeed  "  hard  times"  for  concert  enterprises.  Here 
are  the  two  programmes : 

Wednesdajf  Evening,  2fo9, 14. 

Orertnre,  "  Watercarrier,»* Chembini 

Variations:  Divertimento  in  D Mozart 

(a.)  O  flyn,  ('*  Conld'st  tbou  but  hear/') 

A.  I.  A.hletTom 

(6.)  Swedish  Popniar  Sons A.  Boderman 

Swedish  Ladles'^Vocal  Quartette. 

Concerto  for  Violin,  A  minor IHottl 

Master  Leopold  Lichtenberg. 

Symphonic  Poem,  new Salnt-SaSns 

Ia  Jeuuesso  D'Horcul»— A  Legend. 

O vertu re ,  "  Oberon  ,•  • Weber 

Meniiet  (String  Orchestra) Boccherinl 

(a.)  RoSi'U  I  Kordanskog,  (The  Rose  of  the 

North) Fischer 

(6.)  Brollopadans,  (Wedding  Dance  from  the 

Peaaant'M  Wedding) A.  Sodermaa 

Swedish  Ladies'  Vocal  Quartette. 


ttolos  for  Violin: 

(a.)  Air Bach 

Arranged  by  WflhemJ. 

(ft.)  Oavotte Vienxtemps 

Camaval Quiraud 

Saturdav  [IfaUnie],  ilTos.  17. 

Overture,  "Msgic  Flure," Vourt 

Concerto  for  String  Orchestra Handel 

Two  Polo  Violins  and  Violoncello. 

Larghetto  affettnoso,  Fugato,  Mosette,  Allegro 

roolto  Ytvace,  Finale. 

Cadenza  by  Ferdinand  David. 

Messrs.  H.  Brandt,  O.  Hamm,  and  C.  Hemmann. 

Concerto  for  Viol  in Mendelssohn 

First  moyeraent.  Allegro. 

(a.)  Aftonrodhad,  (Evening  Twilight) Sehaeffer 

(6.)  Norwefdan  Popular  Song H.  Kjemlf 

Swedish  Ladies*  Vocal  Quartette. 

Ballet  Music.  *<  Queen  of  Saba/' Goldmark 

Solo  for  Violin, «'  Legende," Wieniawski 

Love  Scene,  "  Kvenini;  in  the  Woods,". . .  .Hamerlok 

(a,)  Sei  OegrUest,  (Hall,  Hall) Fr.  Abt 

(6.)  Serenade Eisenhofer 

Theo.  Thomas*  Orchesira. 
Selections  from  "La Damnation  de  Faust**: 
Evocation,  Menuet  des  Follets,  ) 

Ballet  des  Sylphs,  \ Berlios 

March  Hongrolse,  (Bakoczy),      ) 

The  three  Overtures  were  beautifully  played,  es- 
pecially that  to  "  Oberon."  Next  in  intrinsic  worth 
to  these,  and  having  for  our  modern  ears  the  inter- 
est of  novelty  besides,  were  those  comparatively  an- 
tique works,  mainly  lor  string  orchestra  alone,  the 

Divertimento  by  Mozart,  and  the  Concerto  by  Han- 
del. These  afforded  ample  opportunity  to  show  the 
admirable  training,  the  unity  and  precision,  the  fine 
light  and  shade  of  Thomas's  strings.  Tlie  Varia- 
tions of  the  Andante  in  the  former  are  fine  speci- 
mens of  what  is  truly  classical  and  noble  in  that 
kind ;  only  in  one  variation  is  the  violin  harmony 
enriched  by  the  entrance  of  two  horns.  The  Han- 
del Concerto  is  a  quaint  and  sturdy  compositi(«n, 
worthy  of  the  old  giant,  full  of  happy  thoughts  de- 
veloped with  a  master  hand,  and  with  great  vatiety 
of  form.  It  was  admirably  played,  particularly  the 
vigorous  fugtie  movement  There  was  more  of 
modern  flourish,  however,  in  the  Cadenxn  near  the 
end  by  David,  than  Handel  ever  would  have  thought 
of,  or  have  tolerated.  The  Boccherini  Minuet  can 
only  be  mentioned  in  this  high  company  as  being 
also  old  and  played  by  strings  alone ;  the  perform- 
ance was  simply  one  of  those  pretty  tricks  of  pian- 
iuimo,  by  which  Thomas  knows  how  to  tickle  the 
common  ear  and  fancy,  and  which  is  like  the  paint- 
er's drawing  of  the  finest  line  to  show  his  marvel- 
lous skill  with  the  brush. 

Of  the  more  modern  instrumental  school,  the  new- 
est was  the  new  Symphonic  Poem  b}'  Saint-SaSns 
on  the  "  Touth  of  Heresies,**  of  which  the  legend, 
briefly  given  in  the  programme,  tells  that  "on  his  en- 
trance into  life,  Hercules  sees  open  before  him  two 
roads,  that  of  pleasure  and  that  of  virtue.  Insensi- 
ble to  the  seductions  of  Nymphs  and  Bacchants,  the 
hero  enters  the  road  of  struggles  and  combats,  at 
the  end  of  which  he  sees  immortality." 

It  seemed  to  us  to  be  almost  entirely  a  wild,  bac- 
chanalian, sensational  affair,  with  hardly  any  per- 
ceptible turning  to  the  path  of  virtue ;  all  seduc- 
tion and  intoxication  and  whirling  tumult  of  the 
senses ;  something  like  the  Yenubberg  portion  of  the 
Tannlidftier  Overture  without  the  Pilgrims'  Hymn. 
Nor  was  there,  regarding  it  merely  as  music,  the 
same  clearness,  the  same  decided  point  and  charm 
that  was  found  in  his  earlier,  though  liardly  leas  ex- 
travagant and  wilful  works  of  the  same  kind.  This 
sort  of  enchantment  soon  wears  out.  Goldmarkfs 
ballet  music  to  the  "  Queen  of  Sheba  "  is  certainly 
'*  barbaric  **  enough,  and  that  seems  to  be  about  ail 
there  ib  to  say  of  it ;  the  first  one  or  two  dances,  to 
be  sure,  have  some  originality  and  piquancy ;  the 
others  go  on  noisier  and  noisier,  maddening  and 
stunning  to  the  end.  HamericVs  "  Evening  in  the 
Woods"  is  a  sweet,  soft  strain  of  full,  rich,  tranquil 
harmony,  as  befits  its  subject,  and  was  most  deli- 
cately rendered.  The  Carnival  by  Guirand  and 
the  selections  from  Berlioz,  we  did  not  hear. 

The('*original")  Swedish  Ladies' Quartette  made 
essentially  the  same  impression  with  the  Swedish 
singers  wo  had  last  year,  singing  the  same  kind  of 
part-aongs,  mostly  national,  in  very  much  the  same 
way,  with  very  musical,  rich  voices,  well  contrast- 
ed, exquisitely  blended,  with  pure  intonation,  fine 
light  and  shade  and  beautiful  expression,  very  spir- 
ited and  stirring  when  required.  The  first  Sopra- 
no voice  is  of  lovely  quality,  and  the  second  Alto 
(or  Bass)  is  of  rare  power  and  volume. 

Master  Ltchtenbkrq,  the  young  violinist,  who 
grows  upon  us  with  every  hearing,  ptayedin  the  first 
concert  the  same  selections  as  at  Cambridge.  We 
still  found  the  Yiotti  Concerto  tame  and  empty, 


while  we  admired  the  full,  firm,  manly  tone,  the 
pnre  intonation,  the  broad  and  manly  style,  the  un. 
affected  musical  feeling  and  expression  of  the  gifted 
boy.  In  the  Bach  Aria  his  large,  rich  tone  and 
broad,  sustained  Cantabile  were  worthy  of  his  mas- 
ter Wieniawski,  and  yet  no  slavish  copy.  Best  of 
all  we  liked  his  rendering  of  the  difficult  Allegro  of 
the  Mendelssohn  Concerto.  That  was  a  task  for  a 
mature  artist,  and  yet  we  missed  hardly  aught  of 
its  fine  grace  or  power;  it  was  truly  a  finished, 
beautiful  performance,  an  interpretation.  The  ques- 
tion oigeniuM  may  be  safely  lell  to  the  future ;  but 
that  here  is  promise  of  a  bright  career,  none  who 
have  had  the  pleasure  of  hearing  him  can  well 
doubt. 


Chamber  Concerti. 

Me.  Pkeabo's  two  concerts  (Nov.  2  and  9),  drew 
highly  musical  audiences,  which  filled  Wesleyan 
Hall,  and  were  of  the  most  interesting  that  he  has 
ever  given.  The  artist  himself  never  seemed  in  fin- 
er temper,  or  more  completely  master  of  all  his  rare 
powers  as  virtuoso  and  interpreter.  Each  pro- 
gramme b^^n  with  a  couple  of  Preludes  and  Fugues 
from  Bach's  **  Well-tempered  Clavichord"  (Books  2 
and  1,  Nos.  1  and  20,  C  major  and  A  minor ;  and 
No9.  12  and  21,  F  minor  and  B-flat  major),  which 
were  most  clearly,  simply  and  significantly  ren- 
dered. The  two  pi6ee»  de  rtMtance  of  the  first  pro- 
gramme were  repeated  in  the  second.  These  were, 
first,  the  fourth  Trio  by  Rubinstein,  Op.  85,  in  A 
minor,  which  Mr.  Perabo  gave  once  last  year,  and  in 
the  genius  and  worth  of  which  he  seems  to  have  an 
obstinate  belief,  with  a  determination  to  bring  oth- 
ers  round  to  it  if  possible.  We  do  not  find  ito  beau- 
ties grow  upon  us.  Its  beauties,  yes,— but  not  its 
beauty  as  a  whole.  It  has  passages  of  rare,  unex- 
pected charm  and  rich  suggest! veness  scattered 
along  at  intervals ;  but  the  finest  thoughts  fade  out 
before  they  are  developed,  and  give  way  to  barren 
wastes  of  rwiplmage.  The  first  movement  (A/«f«-. 
ato).  with  much  that  is  fine,  much  that  is  full  of  fire 
and  passion,  is  strangely  fragmenUry,  disappoint- 
tug.  UnUlizing.  The  second  {AlUgro  non  troppti) 
starts  as  a  wild  Scherzo,  wild  and  lurid  as  the  waltz 
from  the  infernal  pit  in  Robert U  DiabU,  and  then  in 
the  place  of  the  Trio  gives  way  to  a  lovely  strain  of 
pure  CiMUihae,  The  AndanU,  is  ior  the  most  in  a 
tender,  deep,  poetic  vein,  but  its  thought  exhausta  it- 
self  long  bel«re  the  movement  ends,  and  the  continu- 
al empty  repetition  of  the  final  cadence  is  intolerably 
tedious.  The  <]nick  Finale  reminded  us  of  Schubert 
in  hU  driest  vein. — ^The  other  repeated  work  was 
Schubert's  Fantaisie  for  Yiolin  and  Piano,  Op.  169, 
which  we  once  heard  the  same  artists  play  at  W#»l- 
lesley.  After  an  interosting  Introduction  and  Alle- 
gro, comes  the  main  portion  of  the  work,  an  Andan- 
tiiio,  having  for  its  theme  his  song:  "Sei  mir 
gegriisst,"  with  a  long  and  rich  series  of  variations. 
The  Finale  is  only  a  short  cut  to  a  conclusion.  This 
work  does  wear  with  ns. 

Shorter  pieces  in  the  first  concert  were :  No.  1  of 
two  Character  Pieces,  (Hungarian)  new  here,  by 
Xavcr  Scharwenka,  for  pianoforte,  which  proved 
frAsh  and  charming :  and  three  Morceanx,  Op.  11 
No.  2,  for  Piano  and  'Cello,  by  Rubinstein  (third 
time),  which  were  keenly  relished. — In  the  second 
concert:  No.  2  of  Scharwenka's  Hungarian  pieces, 
in  B-flat  minor,  full  of  life  and  charm ;  and  a  tran- 
scription,  by  Joseph  Werner,  for  piano  and  'cello,  of 
a  melodious  and  trar.auil  Lenlo  from  Oluck's  "  Or- 
pheus," verv  beautiful  and  soothing.     All  the  selec- 
tions of  both  programmes  were  most  admirably  in- 
terpreted b«»th  by  PcEABO,  and  by  his  associates 
Bkeniiard  LitTsiuNif  and  HAEtnaoxif.  ' 


Other  concerts  under  this  head  still  wait  for  no- 
tice,  Bnt  we  cannot  forbear  asking  attention  to 
the  announcement  of  Miss  Winslow,  a  young  pian- 
ist, belonging  to  a  well-known  and  respected  family 
here,  who  has  lately  returned  from  five  years  of  very 
earnest  study  in  Stuttgart,  nnder  the  best  teachers, 
such  as  Lebert,  who  was  Anna  Mehlig's  teacher. 
We  have  heard  Miss  Winslow  and  have  no  hesita- 
tion in  promising  a  treat  to  those  who  may  be  dis- 
posed to  go  to  Union  Hall  on  Monday  evening. 


>  ♦  ■ 


What  a  Musioal  Festival  costs  in 

We  find  what  follows  in  the  London  Figaro : 
The  balance-sheet  of  the  Leeds  l^usical  Festival 
to  which  I  alluded  last  week,  is  a  very  interesting 
document,  and  one  to  the  details  of  which  special 
attention  should  be  directed.     The  first  item,  the 
charge  for  Italian  opera  stars  and  other  vocalists, 
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has  already  been  folly  discussed,  and  it  will  snffice 
DOW  to  say  that  it  amounts  to  £2200,  or  nearly  one- 
tliird  of  the  total  expenses  of  the  festival.  The  or- 
chestra took  £1780,  a  charjs^  which,  considering  its 
size  and  the  excellent  materials  of  which  it  was 
composed,  is  a  very  moderate  one.  We  then  come 
to  a  charge  of  £1073  for  the  chorus,  and  here  w($ 
arrive  at  a  new  point  of  departure.  The  chorus  for 
the  Leeds  Festival  were  nearly  to  an  individual 
drawn  from  the  industrial  classes.  Many  of  them 
were  mill  handi>,  who  worked  hard  for  their  bread 
and  cheese  during  the  day,  and  employed  their 
leisure  in  practising  choral  music.  To  take  away 
these  men  from  their  wock  for  an  entire  week  with- 
out remuneration  would  be  grossly  naiair,  and,  in- 
deed, the  men  themselves  could  not  have  afforded 
it  Therefore,  those  who  needed  it  were  accorded 
a  small  remuneratioa,  while  the  contingents  from 
Bradford,  Haddersfield,  Barnsley,  and  other  towns 
were,  of  course,  also  recouped  their  railway  and 
lodging  expenses.  That  this  money — not  a  Tery 
large  sum,  after  aU — has  been  admirably  invested 
no  one  will  deny.  From  an  art  point  of  view,  the 
thousand  pounds  has  given  us  the  famous  Leeds 
chorus,  a  choral  body  which  has  been  accorded 
well-merited  marks  of  admiration  even  by  those  who 
are  familiar  with  the  best  choirs  of  the  metropolis. 
From  a  social  point  of  view,  it  gave  these  working- 
men  an  incentive  to  seek  an  ennobling  and  refining 
amusement,  and  if  the  amount  were  thrice  as  large 
it  would  have  been  well  laid  out  in  so  good  an  ob- 
ject 

Another  excellent  point  connected  with  (he  Leeds 
Festival  balance-sheet  is  the  very  small  amount 
spent  in  administrative  expenses.  Usually,  amateur 
management  implies  waste  of  mone}*.  But  Messrs. 
Atkinson  and  Spark  and  all  concerned  appear  to 
have  been  untiring  in  their  exertiona,  and  thanks  to 
their  tact  and  business  capacity,  the  festival  was 
worked  upon  the  most  economical  of  principles.  The 
entire  charge  for  printing,  postage,  sUtionery  and 
advertisements  (the  last,  in  unpractical  hands,  a  ter- 
ribly heavy  item)  only  amounted  to  £904,  while 
the  office  rent,  clerks'  salaries,  furniture,  and  the  6 
per  cent,  commission  on  the  sale  of  tickets,  were  on- 
ly £278.  We  then  come  to  a  very  unusual  item, 
the  '*  use  of  copyrights,"  which  is  set  down  at  £118. 
It  appears  that  out  of  this,  £105  was  paid  to  Dr. 
Macfarren  for  the  right  of  production  of  his  orato- 
rio, '*  Joseph."  As  an  investment  it  is  possible  that 
the  item  resulted  in  a  pecuniary  loss,  and  the  charge 
is  certainly  very  unusual.  In  the  ordinary  course 
of  things,  the  composer  is  only  too  delighted  to  se- 
cure a  position  in  a  festival  programme  for  a  new 
work,  and  he  rarely  or  never  is  paid  for  it  He  re- 
tains the  copyright,  which  is  considerably  enhanced 
in  value  by  the  liberal  advertising  it  thus  secures, 
and  he  certainly  rarely  or  never  dreams  of  asking 
£106  for  a  single  performance  of  an  oratorie.  But, 
although  the  charge  is  unusual,  there  is  no  reason 
why  the  composer  should  not  share  with  the  vocalists 
the  profit  which  might  otherwise  accme  to  a  chari- 
ity,  and  perhaps  a  single  performance  of  "  Joseph  " 
was  better  worth  £105  than  the  singing  of  all  the 
Italian  opera  stars  and  other  vocalists  gathered  to 
the  Leeds  Festival  was  worth  £2200. 


Fatti'B  Girlhood. 

Edward  HansUck,  the  Viennese  journalist,  writes 
that  while  Adelina  Patti  was  in  Vienna  last  spring, 
he  asked  her  to  relate  the  details  of  her  early  life. 

**  With  pleasure,"  replied  the  singer.  "  I  will  tell 
you  what  I  know  and  you  may  interrupt  me  as  of- 
ten as  you  please.  That  I  am  no  longer  a  young 
woman,  you  know.  What  is  the  use  of  my  denying 
that  I  was  born  on  the  19th  of  February,  184S  ?  I 
am  a  child  of  the  theatre,  like  soldier's  child ;  there- 
fore, I  have  no  real  home.  My  father  was  a  Sicil- 
ian, my  mother  a  Roman ;  in  Madrid,  where  they 
both  sang  opera,  I  was  born,  and  1  was  brought  up 
in  New  York.  Of  laneuages,  I  first  learned  Eng- 
lish, then  Italian,  and  finally  French  and  Spanish. 
I  was  very  young  when  I  went  to  America.  My 
father,  Salvatore  Patti  *— -("  I  see  him  now,'  I  inter- 
rupted, "  a  tall,  handsome  man,  with  white  hair  and 
black  eyes  ")  "  he  was  a  tenor,  a  good  singer,  and  a 
favorite  with  the  public  My  mother  was  more 
than  that — she  was  a  great  artist  She  achieved 
her  reputation  in  Italy  as  Signora  Barilli,  which 
was  the  name  of  her  first  husband.  Admired  by 
the  public  she  even  made  Oris!  jealous,  who,  once 
put  into  the  shade  by  her,  never  cared  to  appear 
with  my  mother  together.  My  step-brother  JBaril- 
It,  a  good  singer,  first  taught  me  to  sing,  and  that 
too  in  a  thoroughly  systematic  manner.** 


"  Maurice  Strakosch  was  not  then,  as  is  general- 
ly supposed,  your  first  and  only  teacher  f 

"  Certainly  not ;  Strakosch,  an  Austrian  born  in 
a  little  Moravian  town,  came  to  New  York  as  a 
young  pianist  and  married  my  elder  sister  Amalia, 
who  at  that  time  possessed  a  beautiful  mezzo-sopra- 
no, which,  unfortunately,  she  soon  lost.  He  only 
taught  me  to  sing  '  Rosina '  in  the  '  Barber  of  Se- 
ville,' and  afterwards  when  I,  a  finished  singer,  trav- 
elled through  Europe,  he  went  through  my  parts 
with  me.  But  let  us  return  to  thoee  days  of  child 
hood  in  New  York.  A  musical  ear  and  the  capaci- 
ty and  desire  to  sing  were  developed  in  me  at  an 
extraordinarily  early  age,  and,  therefore,  when  I 
was  but  a  little  child.  I  was  taught  singing  by  my 
brother-in-law  and  piano  playing  by  my  sister  Car- 
lotta.  Carlotta,  whom  you  know,  had  been  educat- 
ed as  a  pianist  It  was  only  discovered  afterwards 
that  she  possessed  a  voice— one,  too,  which  sang 
higher  notes  than  mine — and  my  success  as  a  singer 
induced  her  to  pursue  the  same  career— only  in  the 
concert-room,  of  course,  for  she  has  been  lame  since 
she  was  a  child.  And  thus  we  three  sisters  and  a 
younger  brother.  Carlo  Patti,  who  died  recently, 
lived  in  New  York  with  our  l>arents,  in  perfect  har- 
mony and  without  any  cares.  When  a  little  child  I 
was  already  passionately  fond  of  music  and  the  the- 
atre. Whenever  my  mother  sang  I  was  at  the  op- 
era; every  melody,  every  gesture  became  firmly 
fixed  on  my  mind.  Then,  af&r  being  brought  home 
and  put  to  bed,  I  would  secretly  get  up,  and  by  the 
light  of  the  Utile  lamp  enact,  for  vr.j  own  satisfac- 
tion, all  the  scenes  which  I  had  witnessed  at  the 
theatre.  A  red-lined  cloak  of  my  ftither's  and  an 
old  hat  of  my  mother^s  served  me  as  costume,  and 
thus  I  acted,  danced  and  chirped— barefooted,  but 
with  romantic  drapery — ^through  all  the  operas." 

''  You  lacked,  then,  only  applause  and  wreaths?  " 

**  Oh,  no,  they  were  not  lacking  either,  for  I  per- 
sonated, too,  my  audiences,  applauded  and  threw 
bouquets  at  myself—'  bouquets '  whioh  I  rather  skil- 
fully manufactured  of  old  newspapers.  Then  bitter 
misfortune  befell  us.  The  manager  fsiled  and  dis- 
appeared without  even  paying  his  debts,  the  troupe 
dispersed,  and  it  was  all  over  with  Italian  opera. 
Our  parents'  occupation  was  gone,  we  were  a  nu- 
merous family,  and  soon  were  harassed  by  poverty 
and  trtmble.  My  father  carried  many  things  to  the 
pawnshop,  and  sometimes  did  not  know  how  to  pro- 
cure bread  for  us.  But  I  did  not  understand  any- 
thing about  such  things,  and  sang  from  morning  till 
night  My  father  obrorved  this,  and  the  thought 
occurred  to  him  that  my  bright  childish  voice  would 
save  the  family  from  starvation.  And,  thank  God, 
I  did  save  them.  When  seven  years  of  age  I  ap- 
peared as  a  concert  singer,  and  did  it  with  all  the 
pleasure  and  careless  gladness  of  a  child.  In  the 
concert  hall  I  stood  on  a  table,  next  to  the  piano,  so 
that  the  audience  could  see  the  little  doll,  and  there 
were  many  listeners  and  plenty  of  applause.  And 
what  do  you  think  I  first  sang  ?  Why,  nothing  but 
bravura  arias;  first,  Una  vcepoeofa^  with  the  same 
ornamentations  and  exactlr  as  I  sing  it  to-day.  I 
had  the  happiness  of  seeing  the  pawned  clothing 
and  trinkets  return,  and  we  were  again  living  a  com- 
fortable life.  Thus  a  few  years  passed,  during 
which  I  played  and  sang  industriously  with  Car- 
lotta." 

"Do  yon  know  anything  else?"  the  journalist 
permitted  himself  to  ask. 

"  Oh,  yes ;  I  can  make  dresses,  and  know  all  man- 
ner of  handiwork.  My  mother  insisted  upon  it,  for 
the  voice,  said  she,  is  easily  lost,  and  the  operatic 
stage  affords  a  very  uncertain  living.  In  the  mean- 
time Strakosch  became  my  brother  in-law.  and  was 
connected  with  B.  Ulmann,  impresario  of  New  York 
Italian  opera.  My  ability  and  my  love  for  the 
stage  had  largely  increased,  and  when  but  a  half- 
grown  girl  I  insisted  upon  an  operatic  d^bnt  Ul- 
mann at  firsi  objected  to  allowing  me  to  appear  in 
New  York  in  a  leading  role,  for  I  would  not  hear  of 
minor  r61es.  I  was  but  fifteen  years  of  age,  in  fig- 
ure a  child."  ("  You  could  not  have  been  much 
smaller  than  you  are  now,"  I  here  remarked.)  "Very, 
well ;  I  was  really  smaller  and  much  thinner,  but  I 
was  thoroughly  conversant  with  a  number  of  parts 
and  no  idea  of  stage  fright  Strakosch,  who  had 
great  faith  in  me,  p«%rsuaded  Ulmann,  and  in  1859, 1 
stepped  on  the  stage  for  the  first  time  as  *'  Lucia  di 
Lammermoor."  Rosina  in  the  'Barber,'  and  the 
'  Sonnambula '  followed  with  equal  success.  The 
next  year  I  sang  in  Boston,  Philadelphia  and  other 
large  cities  of  the  Union.  M3'  career  in  Europe  be- 
gan at  the  Covent  Garden  Theatre,  London.  The 
rest  you  know." 
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li.A.'rSSV        2nCX7SZO, 
P«bllakfli«  by  Ollvev  l»lfB««  *  C«. 

»  «»» I 

Yooalf  with  Piano  AooompanimsBt. 

Morning  Song.  (Morgenlied).    G.    8.    d  to  E. 

VeazU.  80 
**  The  yellow  chesnnt  showers  Its  icold, 
The  sumachs  spread  their  Are." 
▲  bright,  hearty  song,  in  praise  of  bright  Oeto** 
bar. 

Yon  are  all  to  me.    Russian  song.  G  minor.  4. 
dtoF.  Thioba.  80 

** Gone  my  fcnidlnestar.'* 
Characteristic  and  quaint  Jftussian  song. 

My  Little  Woman.      Bass  Song.      A.    5.    A 
(baas  staff)  to  c.  O»good.  40 

'TIS  the  hand  as  soft  as  the  nestling  bird. 
That  frrips  with  the jcrip  of  steel.*' 
A  sportire  but  beantirul  tribute  to  the  little  la- 
dles.  Baay  enough,  except  a  couple  of  vocalis- 
ing passages.  , 

Mother,  sit  me  at  the  Window.    Song  and  Cho. 
F.    8.    E  to  F.  PraU.  80 

"  We  but  part  to  meet  again.'* 
Pleasing  ballad,  in  popular  style. 

Rappelle  Toi.  (Do  not  forget)  (Non  \X  soordar.) 
A.    4.    d  to  E.  Rupit.  40 

"  Tt  parlans  d*  Amore." 
"  When  nightingales  sing." 
"  L*orfK|ue  l*ombre  tMnvite." 
Do  not  foiget  it  is  in  three  languages,  and  ua- 
oommonly  sweet  In  either. 

The  Badsre  of  Blue.    G.     2.    G  to  E.     7)tfiifu.  80 
*'  We  have  Joined  the  Temperance  army.'* 
An  easy,  sweet  and  good  song.    Try  it  in  yoor 
meetings. 

He  always  came  Home  to  Tea.    F.    2.  d  to  D. 

LuU,  80 
"They*d  havi  roasted  him  yon  know, 
But  he  said,  *  I  must  go. 
For  I  always  fcet  home  to  tea.' " 
Perfeet  nonsense,  bat  funny  and  good  for  all 
that 

I  wont  tell  any  one.    B  minor,    b  to  D. 

Dargombththago,  80 
<«  Faded  the  flowers." 
Specimen  of  Bnssian  songs.    Quaint  and  ohar- 
acteristic. 

Speed  on.    C.    8.    b  to  e.  J2o«cM  80 

"  Methinks  that  I  can  see  afar 
A  dove  with  outspread  winces.*' 
Sweet  musical  thoughts  on  the  flight  of  a  mes- 
senger dove. 

lastnmsntali 

Sweet  Bye  and  Bye.    Transcription.    B6.    8. 

Hinman»  40 
The  melody,  of  course,  is  the  very  summit  of 
sweetness,  and  transcription  well  managed. 

Tales  from  Home.    (Marchen  aus  der  Heimath). 
8.  E,8trauu,  60 

It  ia  by  Strauss.    That  is  enough. 

School  Girls'  March.     D.     8.  GianinetU,  80 

School  girts  don*t  march  much ;  but  call  it  a  > 
"  promenade "  and  it  is  very  pretty  music  to 
step  to. 

Sailor  Chorus  from  Flying  Dutchman.    C.    4. 

SpindUr,  40 
Sufficiently  wild  for  the  subject,  bnt  has  the 
author^s  neat  style  of  "  putting  **  it.    Good  prac- 
tice in  octave  playing. 

Magnolia  Spring  Waltz.     A.     8.  Wallace.  80 

A  very  sweet  waltz. 

O  Beautiful  May  Waltz.     8.  8lrmut$,  75 

Has  the  name  of  a  verdant  month,  but  is  bright 
as  Autamn*s  glories. 

Reform  Quick-step.     B6.     8.  Miuter,  80 

Veiy  brifrht  and  varied,  and  should  be  a  good 
thing  to  enliven  reform  meetings. 

Fly inir  Dutchman,  by  Wagner.    4.  Kuhe.  1.00 

Good  arrangement  of  favorite  melodies.  Twen- 
ty other goodones  on  the  title. 

Evening  Bell.    B6.    4.  MendeUnohn.  40 

A^ne  piece,  composed  in  a  sportive  mood  and 
founded  on  the  tones  of  a  little  bell,  which 
warned  him  that  it  was  «  time  to  go*'  from  the 
hospitable  house  of  a  friend. 

Sweetheart's  Waltz.     8.  I/AlherU  76 

The  melody  of  a  popular  eong  is  introduced. 
Ladies  with  Sweet  Hearts,  and  Gents  with  Sweet- 
hearts, will  alike  be  pleaaed  with  the  music. 


ABBBWTATioirs.— Degrees  of  difficulty  are  marked 
from  1  to  7.  The  key  Is  noted  by  a  eapltal  letter,  as  C, 
B^,  etc.  A  large  Roman  letter  marks  the  lowest  and  the 
highest  note  If  on  the  stalf,  small  Roman  letters  If  below 
or  above  the  staff.  Thus :  **  C.  6.  c  to  £,"  means  "Key 
of  C,  Fifth  degree,  lowest  letter  c  on  tlie  added  line  b^ 
low,  highest  letter,  E  on  the  4th  space. 
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TorDwIghra  Joarn&l  of  Ifnsle. 

ContriUultoii  to  BccthoveiL 


1lefl<1  i>ef  Are  the  SehlUer-Union  In  TrlMte.  by  Alsx- 

(OSBttiratdrf rom  P«ce  in.) 

Thftt  BeetliOTeD,  throtr^h  nearly  alt  hSs  Kfe, 
had  to  contend  with  abject  porerty,  is  a  notion 
80  nnivenallj  8|tread  b?  the  nonelists  and  sto- 
ry-tellera,  that  ft  may  terve  a  donble  purpose 
to  introdnce  here  h  paragraph  npon  his  real 
pecaniary  condition^  in  this  Sprinfif  of  1823. 

His  debts  amoonted  to  about  7,000  milden.* 
One  of  them  was  400  irnlden  received  in  ad- 
Tanee  from  the  great  Vienna  Mneical  Society 
for  an  Oratorio,  not  yet  written,  and  a  second 
was  of  0,000  to  the  mnsic  publishers,  Steiner  A 
Co.,  being  moneys  advanced  to  him  at  sundry 
times  for  compositions  yet  to.  be  delirered  for 
publication.  This  was  the  only  oppreesiTe 
debt;  and  it  was  so,  because  he  neither  deliv- 
ered manuscripts  nor  would  bind  himself  to 
make  them  his  sole  publishers. 

He  had  only  himself  and  his  nephew  to  sup- 
port; he  received  in  semi-annual  payments  an 
annuity  of  1860  gulden  in  silver;  and  was  pos- 
sessor of  seren  bank  shares  of  1,000  gulden 
each. 

On  the  d5th  July,  1882,  he  wrote  to  his 
brother: 

"I  am  to  receive  1.000  mnldea  tilTer,  for  tlie  If  ass. 
from  Peters,  who  alto  will  talce  other  ralsor  works. 
Breltkopf  A  H&rtel  have  also  sent  the  Sazon  Ohsr^ 
d* Affaires  to  me  to  propota  for  works ;  also  Arom 
Paris  I  have  received  orders  for  works :  also  fipom 
Diabelli  in  Vienna.  In  short  they  are  all  u^^of;  for 
works  of  mine.  What  an  nnlarky  lucky  fellow  am 
1 1 1 1    This  Berliner  has  also  applied." 

From  other  letters  to  Johann  We  learn  thai 
he  had  for  sale  manuscripts,  which  he  valued 
at  about  200  ducats.  ;Not  to  mention  Oratorios 
(three  orders) — ^wbich  he  did  not  compose  for 
want  of  texts  that  pleased  him— and  Masses 
(two  orders), — ^he  had  at  this  moment  orders 
for  the  followingimportant  works  which  would 
have  been  paid  in  cash : — Mnsic  to  the  Tragedy 
'*  Faust,**  similar  to  that  composed  to  ''Eg- 
mont  *'  (Breltkopf  A  Hirtel) ;  Symphonies  and 
Overtures  for  the  Philharmonic  Society  in 
London;  and  an  Overture  to  William  Oardi- 
ner*s  Oratorio  "  Judah,'*  (100  guineas  gold). 

Schindler  says,  that  the  debt  to  Steiner  &  Co. 
was  only  800  gulden ;  but  Beethoven  himself 
says  **about  8,000  gulden.''  Which  is  right,  is 
of  little  import.  In  fact,  it  was  settled  by 
parting  with  one  or  two  of  his  bankshares. 

^ow,  Schindler  and  his  copyists  are  in  a 
rage  with  Johann  v.  Beethoven,  because  in  this 
case  he  decidedly  refused  either  to  lend  his 
brother  the  money  or  make  himself  responsible 
for  the  debt.  Well ;  if  a  poor  apothecary,  in  a 
small  provincial  town,  could  acquire  such 
wealth,  in  four  years,  as  to  enable  him  to  own 
a  bouse  and  shop,  in  Urfahr,  and  a  valuable  es- 

•  A  gulden  tben  was  about  half  a  dollar. 


* 

tate  in  the  country,  and  live  as  a  gentleman 
upon  his  income — perhaps  they  arc  ripht;  but 
every  one,  who  has  the  least  knowledge  of 
business  Bsatters,  knows  that  such  speculations, 
even  if  in  the  end  fortunate,  must  for  years 
keep  a  man  short  of  ready  money.  And  sncb 
was  the  fact  in  Johann's  case. 

Soon  after  his  retam  to  Vienna  he  had  lent 
Lndwig  200  gulden;  I  cannot-see  that  he,  on 
this  account,  was  bound  to  encumber  his  busi- 
ness and  estates  with  new  debt.  Justtosavehis 
brother's  bank-shares  1  As  to  the  later  pecuni- 
ary relations  between  the  brothers,  the  sale  of 
compositions  and  the  like,  much  might  be  said 
against  the  representations  of  Schindler  and 
other  writers.  I  think  it  is  sufficiently  proved, 
that  the  charges  against  Johann  v.  Beethoven, 
on  the  the  two  points,  the  officious  meddling 
in  his  brother's  affairs,  and  the  living  together 
in  the  city,  rest  upon  a  very  slender  foundation^ 
How  was  it  with  regtad  to  spending  the  sum- 
mers together  in  WaArhof  ? 

In  ascending  the  Danube  from  Vienna,  one 
sees  just  before  reaching  Kremff,  to  the  right, 
on  the  high  ground,  beautifully  placed,  with  a 
noble  view  over  the  valley  of  the  river  to  the 
convent  Gottweih  and  the  high  mountains  in 
the  background,  the  spacious  house,  in  which 
— as  Johann  wrote  at  the  time — ten  rooms  were 
unoccupied,  and  at  the  disposal  of  summer 
lodgjers. 

In  those  days,  there  was  no  end  to  Beetho- 
ven's book  of  Lamentations  on  the  subjects  of 
his  poverty,  his  time-wasting  duties  to  Arch- 
duke Rudolph,  and  the  continual  interruptions 
of  his  studies  by  the  visits  of  strangers,  who 
desired  to  see  and  speak  with  him.  Under 
these  ciroumstances  Johann,  in  the  Spring  of 
1828,  offered  his  brother— whether  free  thii 
year  I  dont  know — a  summer  lodging  in  Was- 
serhof,  and  urged  him  to  take  it,  not  merely 
to  save  him  expense,  but  also  to  give  hini  the 
opportunity  of  working  undisturbed  upon  the 
bespoken  compositions.  I  doubt  if  Beethoven 
under  any  circumstances  could  have  been  in- 
duced to  pass  a  summer  fifty  miles  (English) 
from  Vienna;  but,  unhappily,  there  was  a  rea- 
son why  this  offer  of  his  brother  could  not  be 
favorably  received,  namely:  during  a  severe 
sickness,  that  had  not  long  before  confined  Jo- 
hann to  his  bed,  his  wife  had  exhibited  a  heart- 
lessness  and  even  immorality,  which  had  em- 
bittered Ludwig  in  the  highest  degree,  and  jus- 
tified his  words  then  written  in  a  conversation 
book:  "He  (Johann)  is  constantly  urging  me 
to  join  his  family— fi<w  jxniibile  per  m^." 

So  instead  of  spending  the  Summer  in  Was- 
serhof,  he  went  into  a  lodging  in  Hetzendorf 
[hard  by  SchOnbrunn],  for  which  he  paid  400 
gulden  in  advance,  remained  there  about  eight 
weeks,  and  then  removed  with  bag  and  baggage 
to  Baden,  because  Baron  Pronay,  owner  of  the 
Hetzendorf  villa,  was  too  polite  to  him.  At  the 
lowest,  the  costs  of  lodgings  this  summer,  in- 
cluding the  removal  to  Baden,  were  more  than 


000  gulden,— On  his  return  to  the  city,  he  of 
course  abandoned  the  apartments  in  Oberroay- 
er*s  hooscr,  and  took  others  in  the  suburb  Land- 
stnissc. 

In  the  meantime.  Johann,'  indignant  at  the 
foul  conduct  of  his  wife,  acted  energetically, 
and,  aided  by  the  proper  authorities,  made 
himself  master  in  his  own  house.  So  far  as  I 
have  been  able  to  learn,  from  this  time  she  was 
thoroughly  tamed,  and  no  serious  difficulties 
arose  between  them,  down  to  her  death, six  years 
afterwards. 

And  so  we  come  down  to  the  summer  of  1094. 
Beethoven  had  composed  during  the  interval 
88  Variations  npon  a  Waltz,  and  the  last  move- 
ment of  the  9th  Symphony;  but  not  one  of  the 
bespoken  works.  As  he  had  profited  little, 
either  from  the  sale  of  manuscripts  or  from  the 
two  concerts  in  May  of  this  year,  his  pecuniary 
condition  was  still  worse  than  the  year  before. 

Just  now  a  new  and  excellent  opportunity 
was  offered  him  to  gain  money,  if  not  fame. 

The  receipts  of  the  Imperial  Opera  had  not 
covered  the  costs  of  producing  Weber's  **Ettry- 
anthe,"  and  Director  Duport  declared  himself 
ready  to  grant  Beethoven  his  own  terms  for  the 
composition  of  an  opera.  Grillparzer^s  text 
^'Melusine'*  was  in  the  hands  of  the  compo* 
ser,*  who  had  often  said  to  the  poet — as  the 
latter  told  me — ''The  mnsic  is  already  finished, " 
Q.  e.,  in  his  mind.) 

There  was  also  a  weighty  reason  more  this 
year  than  the  last  for  spending  a  few  months 
away  from  Vienna.  Johann  was  in  Vienna  at 
the  May  concerts,  and  again  proposed  his 
passing  the  summer  in  Wassethof .  This  propo- 
sition may  be  still  read  in  a  conversation-book. 
Ludwig,  Johann  and  the  nephew  Carl  are  to- 
gether. He  of  course  spoke ;  the  others  wrote, 
and  therefore  only  their  part  of  the  talk  is  pre- 
served. They  talk  of  course  upon  divers  mat- 
ters, and  I  copy  only  what  is  to  our  present 
purpose. 

JoBA^nr. — "My  wife  has  given  up  oar  marriage 
contraet,  and  given  such  bonds,  that  upon  the  very 
first  improper  aeqnaintanee,  that  she  again  makes, 

1  ean  instantly  torn  her  on t  of  the  house.** 
Lndwiir  probably  adred :   **  Why  not  do  so  at 

oneet "  for  Johaan  conilnnes:  ** I  eaanot  do  that; 

for  how  do  I  know  what  misforione  may  happen  to 

mer 
Afterward,  Carl  takes  the  pencil,  and   writes: 

"  The  Brother  makes  yon  this  proportion,  namely, 

to  pa-w  the  four  months  on  his  estate.    Ton  will 

have  there  four  or  five  rooms,  very  handsome,  lai^ 

and  lofty.    Everything  is  well,  arranged.     Fowls, 

oxen,  cows.  horses»  etc.,  you  will  find  there.     As  to 

the  wife,  she  will  be  to  you  only  the  hostess,  and 

will  not  interfere  with  you.    It  Is  a  beautiful  eona- 

fry,  and  it  wiH  not  cost  yon  a  heller.    There  Is  a 

housekeeper  there  ;  water  impregnated  with  iron ; 

a  separate  bathroom,  eto.    If  you  will  not  accept 

the  offer,  he  will  let  five  rooms,  and  advertise  them 

in  the  newspapers." 

•  Jobann  bad  adTlned  bis  brrttlier  tbe  jenr  before  to 
spend  the  unmmer  in  Wnsserhof,  and  compose  the  "If  el- 
ntine.*'  Bnt  at  that  time  tbe  ne^tiationc  between  Po- 
et, Compoaer,  and  Olroctor  were  not  yet  concladed» 
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Again  to  rome  remark  of  BeoChoren  ; 

Gael.—'*  That  business  is  en dod.  Ton  will  httrd- 
]y  ever  see  his  wife.  She  has  charge  of  the  domes- 
tic  matters  and  is  busily  employed.  All  the  more 
now  because  she  is  thoroughly  tamed.  Besides, 
•he  has  promised  to  behare  herself  properly." 

Other  matters  fallow,  witU  at  length  Johann  re- 
»umee  the  pencil  and  writes:  " It  seems  to  me  that 
YOU  will  not  come,  just  because  it  will  coet  you 
nothing.  Who,  then,  shall  see  to  the  family  I  Who 
f«hair  bear  with  our  whims  and  caprices  ?  " 

In  another  book  CSarl  writes  that  Johann  has  of- 
t^n  declared :  "  His  brother  can  haTe  eTerything 
free  ia  Gneizendorf." 

.  But  Beethoven  went. to  a  lodging  in  Panilng, 
where  his  brother  visited  him  and  wrote:  '*If  yon 
are  not  satisfied  here  in  the  country,  I  will  take  you 
with  me.  Then  you  will  no  longer  be  plagned  with 
your  servantfi,  at  least  for  this  summer." 

That  Beethoven,  altbongh  he  bad  again  paid 
400  gulden  in  advance,  removed  at  the  end  of 
thrte  weeks  again  to  Baden,  becaaae  of  the  of- 
fense it  gave  him  to  have  people  assemble  on 
the  bridge  before  bis  windows  to  get  a  look  at 
him,  so  that  his  summer  lodgings  also  this  year 
cost  him  more  than  600  galden--all  this  can 
be  read  in  Schlndler.  Not  one  of  the  bespok- 
en works  liefore  named  was  ever  composed. 
Of  course  bis  pecuniary  condition  was  contin- 
ually growing  worse,  and  yet  Johann>  renewed 
invitation  in  1825  was  rejected  in  these  ener- 
getic terms: 

"  An  to  your  wieh  to  see  me  with  you,  I  have  long 
since  declired  myself.  I  request  you  not  to  drop 
another  word  on  this  subject.  Ii)r  yon  will  find  me 
in  thiit,  now  as  ever,  immovable.*' 

And  so  the  matter  rested. 

Perhaps  no  one  knows  the  faults  and  weak- 
nesses of  Johann  t.  Beethoven  better  than  I; 
and  yet — though  originally  in  the  highest  de- 
gree prejudiced  against  him  by  Schindler— I 
have  not  found  it  possible  to  interpret  these  in- 
vitations to  his  disadvantage.  Notwithstand- 
ing all  that  has  been  written  against  him,  be 
^as  of  kindly  disposition,  good  natured  and 
a  great  admirer  of  his  brother's  talents. 

The  most  voluminous  of  the  w liters*  upon 
Beethoven  cherishes  the  opinions  of  the  novel- 
ists, namely,  that  avarice  and  covetousness 
were.npt  only  the  ruling,  but  almost  the  only 
motives  of  Johann's  action  wlienerer  he  had 
anything  to  do  with  Ludwig*s  affairs ;  and  this 
author  has  with  extraordinary  diligence  brought 
together  and  printed  every  thiAg  possible,  that 
can  support  these  opinions  and  gain  them  gen- 
eral acceptance.  But  whether  this  writer  is  to 
be  iwceired  as  a  decisive  authority,  on  points 
relating  to  Johann  v.  Beethoren,  is  still  ques- 
tionable. At  all  events  his  views  and  mine  are 
very  different. 

For  instance,  in  one  of  his  publications,  we 
read  concerning  Johannes  marriage:  ''After 
Brother  Johann  purchased  the  estate,  Gneizen- 
dorf  near  Krems,  he  devoted  himself  to  agri- 
culture and  lived  there  with  a  housekeeper. 
Beethoven,  to  whom  this  improper  connection 
was  extremely  vexatious,  forced  him  by  the 
most  cogent  representations  to  many  the  per- 
son. (I  I)  Afterwards  it  came  out  that  she  al* 
ready  had  a  well-grown  daughter  living." 

In  another  of  his  writings  this  author  gires 
his  readers  the  following,  relating  to  Johann 
and  this  illegitimate  daughter: 

•  Ludwig  Nobl, 


''Yes,  wo  great  was  this  wretched  averice, 
(J[.  e.  Johann's,)  that,  after  the  death  of  his  wife, 
be  could  even  marry  her  notorious  daughter, — 
of  whom  no  one  knew  better  than  he,  that  she 
was  even  more  immoral  than  her  mother-— that 
he  might  retain  possession  of  her  property.** 

Against  this  false,  cold-blooded,  needless, 
abominable  slander  of  tbe  poor  girl,  I  simply 
quote  these  two  official  notices : 

"  Frau  Therese  t.  Beethoven  died  on  the  20th 
Kovember,  1828,  in  Wasserhof,  Oneixendorf.*' 

''Amalie  Waldmann,  called  t.  Beethoven,  waa, 
OB  the  nth  February,  1880.  married  to  the  I.  B. 
registered  Appraiaer  of  Wooda  and  Forests,  Herr 
Cari  Stolxle," 

In  a  thivd  publication  he  attacks  poor  Jo- 
hann Kgaia  thus:  "  His  out  and  out  shameless 
avarice  is  proved,  not  to  mention  numbertese 
niinor  instances,  by  one  fact  [fact  I] :  that  he  had 
so  invested  his  entire  property,  as  to  gradiially 
spend  the  whole  of  it  upon  himself,  so  that 
nothing  remained  for  his  heirs." 

Johann  died  January  13, 1848,  in  the  Tienna 
suburb,  Josepbstadt.  Now,  what  say  certain 
documents  in  the  local  registry!  In  one  we 
read: 

*'Iname  my  nephew  Carl  t.  Beethoven  as 
my  universal  heir. 

JOHANH  y.   BBBTHOTXJi. 

Vienna^  8  Jawiary^  ISA. 

We  learn  from  a  second,  that  the  heritage, 
after  deducting  all  expenses,  taxes,  fees,  etc., 
together  with  a  legacy  to  his  housekeeper, 
Therese  Gottschalk,  amounted  to  42,128  guld- 
en and  8  kreuzersi    . 

In  each  of  these  cases  the  name  of  a  respect- 
able elderly  woman  is  given  as  his  authority. 
Perhaps  a  misunderstanding  or  a  lapse  of  mem- 
ory may  in  these  cases  also  have  caused  his 
errors,  as,  once,  where  he  wrote:  "First  it  is 
certain,  and  indeed  through  the  parish  Regis- 
ter which  A.  B.  has  seen  in  Vienna,  that  Julia 
Ouicciardi  already  in  1801  married  Count  Gal* 
Icnbeig. "  There  is  not  a  word  of  truth  in  this, 
and  it  was  Ixmdjidi  wjitten,  and  the  errors  are 
nothing  but  misunderstanding  or  lapses  of 
memory* 

What^'is  and  ever  will  remain  utterly  inex- 
cusable in  such  cases,  as  these  of  Johann  v. 
Beethoven,  is  tlie  carelessness,  the  ciiminal 
negligence,  with  which  such  often  incredible 
and  monstrous  assertions  are  published  as  facts, 
without  previously  obtaining— what  is  free  to 
every  one  and  costs  but  little  trouble— their 
official  confirmation. 

Therefore  I  find  no  occasion  to  abandon  my 
views  of  Johann  ▼.  Beethoven  for  those  of  the 
Beethoven-biographer  referred  to. 

In  the  first  edition  of  Schindler's  Biography 
of  Beethoven  we  find  certain  notices,  which 
for  88  years  have  been  adopted  without  exami- 
nation in  all  sorts  of,  and  innumerable,  novel- 
istic  and  biographic  writings  upop  the  com- 
poser. 

But  first  a  word  of  introduction. 

It  was  near  the  end  of  July — not  August — 
1826,  that  Beethoven's  nephew,  then  a  youth 
of  19  years,  made  an  unsuccessful  attempt, 
near  Baden,  upon  bis  own  life.  He  was  dis- 
covered, transported  to  Vienna,  after  a  few 
days  arrested  by  the  police  as  a  criminal,  and 
— as  the  hospital  register  shows— on  the  7th 


August,  placed  in  that  institution.  The  Police 
took  him  out  at  cmtd,  on  the  2/lth  September, 
and  detained  him  in  arrest.  **  The  delivery  of 
the  prisoner''  says  Bchindler,  '*into  the  hands 
of  bis  two  guardians  [Beethoven  and  Stephen 
von  Breaning]  followed  with  the  express  order 
from  the  police  authorities,  not  to  allow  him 
to  remain  over  a  single  day  in  Vienna." 
Imagine  Beethoven's  embarrassment. 

Now  appeared  Johann  with  his  carriage  in 
Vienna.  The  time  wi|s  approaching  for  his  re- 
turn for  the  winter  to  the  Capital ;  he,  how- 
ever, took  his  brother  and  nepiiew  back  with 
him  to  his  estate,  to  keep  them  there,  until 
Breaning^who  was  Hofrath  in  the  Ministry  of 
War— should  succeed  in  finding  a  place  for  the 
nephew  as  a  cadet  in  some  regiment.  This 
proved  a  tedious  matter,  and  near  the  close  of 
November  they  were  still  ia  Wasserhof, 

We  read  everywhere  the  well  deserved  praise 
of  Beethoven  for  this  great  sacrifiee  to  the  wel- 
fare of  his  nephew.  Was  it,  however,  no  sacri- 
fice on  tbe  part  of  Johafin  and  bis  wife,  to  re- ' 
main  there  until  almost  winter,  far  from  the 
comforts  and .  pleasures  of  Vienna  lifie,  in  a 
house  fitted  up  only  for  a  summer  lend^ce  \ 
This  seems  never  to  bare  occurred  to  Bchindler 
and  his  copyists.  Our  authorities  on  this 
Gneixeadorf  episode  are:  Beethoven's  utteran- 
ces to  Bchindler,  as  he  printed  them  a  dozen 
years  later,  and  like  utteranoes  toDr.  Wawmch 
written  out  after  six  months*  interral;  a  few 
pages  in  conversation  books,  which  esc^ied 
Bchindler's  destructive  hand;  several  letters 
written  by  Beethoven  Innn  Gneixeadorf;  and 
an  article  in  the  DeitUchs  Munk  ZeUung,  of 
which  the  draft  Was  subjected  to  my  criticism, 
and  which,  in  consequence  of  queetiom  mad 
hinte  from  me,  took  tlie  form  in  which  it  is 
now  printed.  In  this  article,  we  find  tbe  rem* 
iniscences  of  Michael  Ereu,  Who,  as  he  states, 
*<  was  hired  by  the  Frau  Proprietress  for  the 
service  of  the  composer.*' 

Kow  to  the  passage  in  question  of  Schiodler^s 
book. 

He  misdates  the  departure  from  Vienna  for  Goeix- 
endorf,  as  at  the  end  of  October,  and  after  a  few 
seatenoea,  eoatlnnes : 

**  The  roughness  of  the  weather,  and  moreover, 
the  ineredible  want  of  ooaaideration  which  Beetho- 
ven had  to  bear  from  hia  nephew,  and  his  other  re* 
latioBS  (here,  forced  hfaa  to  withdraw  from  that 
place  and  retern  to  Vienna..  This  Journey,  wb&oh 
in  that  advaaoed  season  conld  not  be  made  in  one 
day,  was  taken  la  an  open  wa^Egoa,  beeaiiee,  as  Beet- 
hoven himself  aseared  me,  his  brother  refused  to 
trnst  him  with  his  coach 

•  "  On  tbe  2d  of  I>ecember,  Beethoven,  with  his 
nephew^  roturned  sick  to  Vienna,  but  it  was  not  till 
several  days  after  that  I  heard  of  his  situation,  or 
even  of  his  arrival.  I  hastened  to  him,  and,  among 
other  details,  which  sliocked  me  much,  learned  that 
he  had  often  in  vain  entreated  his  two  former  phy- 
sicians, Drs.  Braonhofer  and  Standenheim,  to  an- 
dertake  his  case ;  the  first  declining  to  do  so,  be- 
cause the  distance  was  too  great  for  him  to  come  • 
and  the  second,  indeed,  promising  to  come,  but  not 
keeping  his  word.  A  phystdan  was  sent  to  his 
houae,  he  did  not  know  who,  or  by  whom,  and  who 
consequently,  knew  nothing  of  him  or  his  cc^nstitu- 
tioB.  When,  however,  this  physician  (the  excellent 
Dr.  Wawrnch,  clinical  professor)  visited  Beetlio- 

*We  cite  here  from  tlie  Moscbeles  Translation  of 
BcUndler.    Vol.  II.,  SS-fiS. 
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▼eiTi  tlclc-bed.  I  beird  from  his  own  movih  liow  it 
happened,  and  it  allbrds  an  addltlomil  proof  tliat 
this  man,  belonginir  to  the  world  and  to  po«terlty, 
was  abandoned  by  his  nearest  relations^  who  had  to 
noch  caose  to  be  |:ratefnl  to  him ;  not  merely  aban** 
doned,  Indeed,  but  betrayed  and  sold.  IVof.  Waw- 
mch  related  to  roe  t^at  he  had  been  sent  to  Beetho- 
ven by  the  maiker  at  a  billiard  table  at  a  coffee 
house,  who  bein|^  on  seoonnt  of  illness,  brought  to 
ths  hospital,  had  mentioned  that»  tome  days  before, 
the  nephew  of  Beethoven  had  come  to  the  coffee 
honfie,  where  he  played  at  billiards,  and  commis- 
sioned him,  the  marker,  to  find  a  physician  for  his 
sick  nncle ;  but  being  extremely  nnwell  at  the  time 
he  had,  not  been  able  to  do  so,  and  tlierefore  begged 
the  Professor  to  viflt  Beelhoren,  which,  entertain- 
ing the  highest  respect  for  the  artist,  he  had  imme- 
diately done,  and  had  on  hia  arrival  attU  fonad  bim 
withonimediealatlendanee.  It  waa  nncessary,  then, 
for  the  marker  of  a  Uniard  table  to  Ikll  slek  and  be 
taken  to  the  hospital,  before  the  great  Beethaven 
could  obtain  help  in  time  of  need  1 1  ** 

Thus  Schind^er— shocking  indeed.  If  all  this  be 
true  t  How  long,  do  yon  think,  judging  from  this 
account,  lay  the  sick  man  thus  without  help  1  Four- 
teen dayst  Ten  dayst  Lneklly  the  exact  time 
can  he  given.  He  anrived  Saturday  evening,  Sun- 
day and  Monday  he  vainly  expected  Brannhofer  and 
Standpnhelm,  and  Tuesday  afternoon  oame  Waw- 
ruch ! 

Wawruch  himself  writes :  ''Not  until  the  third 
day  was  I  called."  New  Schlndler  not  only  had 
had  Wawruch*s  article  on  Beethoven's  sickness  in 
his  hands,  but  had  made  it  the  entject  of  one  of  his 
own ;  and  yet  In  the  revMon  of  his  book  he  left 
this  passage  without  correction. 

If  we  add  to  thif ,  that  Schlndler  errs  a  whole 
month  In  the  date  of  the  journey  to  Gnelxnndorf, 
thus  reducing  the  stay  there  from  nine  weeks  to 
lour,  we  nee  that  we  have  here  a  memory  before  ns, 
which  we  cannot  hilly  tmsti 

Again  Dr.  Wawruch  wrltea  In  regard  to  the  home 
journey:  "Frightened  at  the  dismal  prospect  into 
the  gloomy  ftiture.  In  case  he  should  fall  sick  and 
helpless  in  the  country,  he  longed  to  be  back  in  Yl 
enna,  and  took  for  the  homeward  journey,  to  nse 
his  own  jovial  expression,  '  that  wretchedest  vehi- 
cle of  the  devil,  a  milk  waggon.** 

And  thii> — according  to  the  passage  above  dted 
from  Schlndler  —  because  Johaan  denied  him  hia 
close  coach. 

Now,  we  have  seen  that  he  ( Johann)  was  still  In 
the  country  simply  on  aooonat  of  hia  nephew; 
moreover,  we  learn  (torn  the  conversation  hooka, 
that  this  long  stay  had  exhamtod  his  ready  money, 
and  that  he  was  only  awaiting  a  remittance  to  re- 
turn to  the  dty.  Had  Beethoven  consented  to  re- 
main a  few  daya  longer,  all  three  would  have 
returned,  aa  they  eame,  together.  And  In  fact, 
Johann,  though  now  no  reaaon  for  haste  remained, 
did  reach  Vienna  on  the  10th  of  December,  only 
eight  days  after  hia  brother.  If  nnder  theee  elr> 
eumstances  Johann  refused  the  eoach.  It  really  can- 
not be  viewed  as  a  great  crime  against  Ludwig. 

But  in  the  revised  form  of  Schindler^s  book  [Edl* 
tloo  18A0]  this  charge  asanmes  a  very  different  aa 
pect  Theee  are  hia  words:  ''As  if  to  fill  the 
measure  of  his  faeartle^ness  to  overfiowlng,  the 
pseudo-brother  refused  his  dose  ooaeh  to  take  him 
to  the  near  Kreros,  and  the  short  ride  had  to  be 
made  In  an  open  oalash.  The  oonseqnenee  was  au 
Inflammation  of  the  bowels  of  great  Tlolenoe  fhxn 
the  first  stuck." 

A  drive  of  hardly  half  an  hour;  and  weh  conse- 
qnencea  f    Believe  It  who  can  f 

What  says  Wawruch  t — "December  was  rough, 
wet  and  frosty;    Beethoven*s  clothing  not  at  all 


suited  to  the  season ;  but  a  feeling  of  restlessness,  a 
gloomy  presentiment  of  111,  hsstened  him  away.  He 
was  compelled  to  pass  the  night  In  a  village  inn, 
where  he  found  nnder  the  wretched  roof  only  a 
chamber  without  fire  or  double  windows.  Towards 
mMniglit  he  felt  the  first  attack  of  fever-frost  and  a 
dry,  short  cough,  accompanied  by  great  thirst  and 
sharp  pain  In  the  dde.  As  soon  as  he  felt  the  fevei^ 
heat,  he  drank  a  large  quantity  of  ice-cold  water, 
and.  In  his  helpless  condition,  hmged  for  the  first 
glimmerings  of  day.  Weak  and  sick,  he  had  hire- 
self  conveyed  to  the  vehicle,  and  so  eame  at  last 
feeble  and  exhausted  to  Vienna.  Not  tiH  the  third 
day  wna  I  calM,"  etc. 

Thirdly:  It  Is  unfortunate,  that  this  refosal  of 
the  cloee  coach  la  the  only  example  given  by  Schln- 
dler ef  that "  ineredlbie  want  of  eonsideration  "  on 
the  part  of  Johann,  of  which  he  speaks ;  we  there" 
fore  lack  a  standard  by  which  to  judge  of  the  re- 
ported utterances  of  Beethoven  in  hU  diseased  and 
excited  condition. 

It  Is  cbYlons,  however,  that  In  a  family  composed 
of  such  heterogeneous  elements,  aa  that  In  Wasser- 
hof,  nothing  but  the  most  careful  mutual  forbear- 
ance could  preeerve  peace.  Until  well  into  Novem* 
her,  Beethoven,  at  all  events,  appeurs  to  have  been 
contented  and  indeed  In  excellent  spirits;  that  is 
seen  in  his  letters.  But  at  last  came  a  breach  be' 
tween  him  and  hia  slater-in-law.  Let  us  hear  what 
Michael  Kreu  has  to  say  upon  it,  copying  It  In  the 
form  in  which  It  Is  given  in  the  article :  "  Beetho- 
ven in  Onelxendorf."  These  reminiscences  begin 
with  a  few  Interesting  notices  Of  the  If  astei's  habits 
and  oddities ;  for  example: 

"  At  first  the  cook  had  to  make  Beethoven'a  bed. 
One  day  he  was  slttli^  at  the  Ubie,  tossing  his 
hands  about,  beating  time  with  his  feet,  and  singing 
or  growling  to  it.  The  cook  burst  out  laughing ; 
as  Beethoven  happened  at  the  moment  to  look 
round  he  saw  her,  and  instantly  drove  her  out  of 
the  room.  Michael  was  running  out  with  her,  but 
Beethoven  drew  him  back,  gave  him  three  twenty- 
krenser  pieoes,  told  him  not  to  be  afraid,  and  added, 
that  he  must  for  the  future  make  his  bed  and  keep 
the  room  in  order.  .  .  Michad  had  to  go  up  to 
him  very  early,  but  generally  had  to  knock  a  long 
time,  before  Beethoven  opened  the  door.  He  nan- 
ally  rose  at  half-past  five,  seated  himself  at  his  table, 
and  b^^n  to  write,  singing  and  growling  and  beat 
log  time  with  hands  and  feet.  At  first,  Michael 
need  to  creep  out  of  the  room,  when  he  could  not 
keep  from  laughing,  but  by  degrees  he  became  ac- 
customed to  It. 

At  half  past  seven  the  femlty  breakfasted  togeth- 
er ;  after  which  Beethoven  always  went  out  walking, 
Idtering  about  the  fields,  shouting,  tosdng  his 
handa,  now  moving  very  slowly,  then  again  rapid- 
ly, or  stopping  suddenly  and  writing  In  a  sort  of 
pocket-book.  After  reaohiag  home  one  day.  he  oo~ 
ticed  that  he  had  loas  thU  book.  '  Michad,'  said  he, 
'  run  and  hunt  for  my  manuscript  I  must  have  It  at 
any  cost.'    It  was  found. 

At  half  past  twelve  he  came  home  to  dinner,  and 
afterwards  retired  to  his  room  untn**  about  three 
o'clock,  and  then  went  waadering  agdn  through 
the  fields  until  about  sunset,  after  which  he  rarely 
went  out  again.  At  half  past  seven  was  supper; 
then  he  retired  to  his  room,  wrote  until  ten  o'clock, 
and  went  to  bed.  Sometimes  he  played  the  piano- 
forte; the  instrument,  however, was  not  In  hb  cham- 
ber, but  in  the  hall.  His  chamber,  which  nobody 
but  Michael  was  allowed  to  enter,  was  a  corner  one, 
towards  the  garden  and  court  While  Beethoven 
was  taking  his  morning  walk,  Michael  must  put  the 
room  in  order.  He  found  money  several  times  ly- 
ing on  the  fioor ;  and  when  he  returned  It,  Beetho- 
ven would  ask,  where  he  found  it  ?    And  Michael 


mnst  show  him  the  exact  spot^  where  It  was  found, 
and  then  U  was  given  him  as  a  prsivnt.    This  hap- 
pened three  or  four  times  [obvionsly  to  try  Bllchaers 
hcteesty] ;  thenceforward  he  found  no  ttore.^ 
rOMcIttston  next  timej 

Mxuto  in  lAipsiB; 

(CoTl«spoaden0B  cV  tbe  milladdphia  Sventng 

LciPtm,  Oct.  tdth,  1877. — An  interestins:  musi- 
cal event  was  the  representation  of  Prant  von  Hol- 
stdn's  tomtntic  opera.  Die  ffoMunSer,  on  the  tSd 
Inst  The  composer,  who  Is  eonnected  by  marria<re 
with  one  nf  the  oldest  and  Wealthiest  amities  of 
this  dty.  Is  persondly  wdl  known,  and  to  this  fact. 
In  part  at  least,  must  oe  ascribed  tne  extraordlnar}' 
enthndasm  which  accompanied  Its  piesentatlon ; 
the  opera  has.  however,  such  gennlne  merits,  is  so 
Intensely  dramatically  conedved,  and  the  purely 
lyrical  moments  s)re  so  many  and  so  happily  writ- 
ten, that  It  weMild  be  dMIcult  to  suppose  its  bdng 
otherwise  than  suoccmful  whenever  represented. 
The  performance  was,  in  ei^ry  respect,  an  excellent 
one.  The  Gewandhaus  orchestra,  which  Is  also  tl  • 
ordieatra  of  the  epera-hoose,  only  nnder  a  dilforent 
'  leader,  Sncher,  instead  of  Rdnecke,  was.  of  coune, 
very  good,  as  was  also  the  chorus,  largely  aug- 
mented for  the  occasion.  The  several  artiets  taking 
part  all  sang  nnd  played  as  if  ini^pired.  The  com- 
pooer  was  repeatedly  called.  <M«mfi  and  Mmrika 
were  the  operas  that  preceded  and  followed  Die 
H^dUaemder  during  the  weeiu 

On  the  21st  Inst,  the  Florentine  Quartette  had  Its 
second  concert,  the  programme  being : 

Schubert,  A  minor,  Op.  7$. 
Schumann,  A  major,  Op.  41,  No.  3. 
Beecherreny  F  majors  Op.  W,  Nb.  1» 

The  same  degree  of  perfection  which  marked 
thdr  prodndlons  of  last  week  also  charmstedted 
these.  The  violoncellist,  who  had  particular  oppor- 
tunities in  the  slow  movement  of  the  Beethoven 
auartet,  produced  such  Ideal  tones  aa  the  under- 
Igned,  at  least,  never  before  heard. 

The  audience  conld  not  have  been  more  appred- 
atlve,  and  certainly  it  conld  not  have  been  more  se. 
lect  and  exclusive,  composed  as  it  was  largely  of 
kings  and  princea  In  the  world  of  art  The  third 
and  last  concert  takes  place  next  Sunday  evening. 
In  which  the  daaghter  of  Jean  Becker,  the  origina- 
tor and  leader  of  the  ouartette,  will  play  the  piano 
part  of  a  quartette  written  by  Bungert. 

The  programme  of  the  Gewandhaus  Concert,  on 
Thursday  evening,  was  aa  foUowa : 

tfoaart.  Ovsrtareto  Flgaio'a.MaiTlage. 

Rossini,  Aria  from  Barber  of  Serille. 

Hoffmann,  Conoerlo  for  Violonceno. 

Hfller,  Bympbonf ,  C  Major  (mannaeiipt) 

DleCrleb,  Romanoe  for  violoneeilo. 

Bnblnsiein,> 

Tanbert,      >  Songs. 

Jensen,       ) 

ficiramann,  Overtnie  ^  Geneveva." 

Ferdinand  Hlller  personally  conducted  his  new 
svmphony.  The  applause  and  orchestral  flourish 
that  greeted  hire  as  he  stepped  to  the  conductor's 
stand  are  proof  of  the  esteem  and  respect  with 
which  he  Is  regarded  here.  Both  are  wdl-deserved, 
and  long  ago  his  name  was  inscribed  on  the  roll  of 
feme,  together  with  those  of  Mendelssohn.  Gade, 
Lachner,  and  others.  The  symphony  is  fkr  from 
being  his  best  oompodtlon,  and  would  be  a  woeful 
disappointment  to  thoee  acquainted  with  his  famous 
piano  concerto,  Op.  69.  The  first  and  third  are  the 
Iteat,  while  the  second  (slow)  movement  Is  utterly 
devoid  of  even  the  shadow  of  sentiment  and  is  alto- 
gether unworthy  of  the  name  of  Its  author. 

F.  Grfitcmacher,  from  Dresden,  played  the  vio- 
loncello compodtlons  on  the  programme  In  a  man- 
ner only  consistent  with  the  great  fame  he  has  ac- 
Snired  as  a  master  of  that  difficult  instrument  The 
[ofltaiann  concerto  Is  a  dedded  enrichment  uf  the 
comparatively  little  that  has  has  been  written  for 
the  vidonedlo. 

The  vocalist  Fran  Koch-Bossenberger  from  Han- 
over, is  gifted  with  a  rich  sympathetic  soprano. 
She,  with  the  orchestra,  aft«r  the  overture  of  Mo- 
xart  and  Schomann,  were  mostly  In  harmony  with 
the  audience ;  at  least  the  applause  after  each  seemed 
more  hearty  and  genuine  than  after  the  other  pro- 
ductions. 

The  acoompanimeat  to  the  songs  was  played  by 
Oipellmetsier  Rdnecke,  who  dso  oonmicted  the 
nvertares  and  the  acoompanimeat  to  the  aria.  Con- 
certmelster  Rdntgen  conducted  the  violoncello  ac- 
companiments. 
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Leipzig,  PTor.  2,  1877. — On  October  28lh,  the 
Floretitioe  qvarielte  gave  thefr  ImI  eoneert,  frith 
the  {oYiowiiag  progmnme : 

Loz,  D  minor,  Op.  68. 

Bnneert  (piano  and  strings).  Op.  18. 

ScboiSrOmaJoryOp.  46. 

Of  these  only  the  pSano  qnartet  etcited  Interest; 
not  that  the  otner  oomposftlovs  were  not  eqvally  as 
well  played,  but  beeaara  as  coinposUtons  they 
were  entiri'ly  too  labored  abd  too  oarren  of  sen- 
timent to  leare  room  for  any  other  feelings  bnt 
those  of  Texation  and  diFappointment.  AH  three 
are  new,  and  not  one  of  the  twelve  rooYements  of 
which  they  are  composed  has  a  bright  and  pleasant 
looking  faee.  7 hit  mngt  bg  a  Hon  of  tk^  imt$,  for 
the  tame  tmut  he  eaid  •falmoH  m'lihe  modem  eompo- 
Mttione,  The  pianist  played  with  spirit,  but  at  times 
too  noisDy*.  She  dm  not  hare  opportunity  for  dis- 
playing any  finer  qnalities.  She  evidently  has  tal- 
ent, and  may  eventually  become  a  Tery  good  pian- 
ist, especially  as  she  will  hare  such  an  able  master' 
(Reioecke)  cmring  tlie  coming  winter. 

The  second  Evteipe  Cooeert,  last  Tneaday  eTea- 
tag,  had  this  programme : 

OrertuTe— *< CoBlllet  and  TIctory** Bolk 

Aria,from**Faniit" L.  Bpohr 

CoBceno  lor  Violin racanlai 

■mm    >....* i       Jensen  • 

Bongfl,  J^ {  WallnSfer 

pSinafsej'o' Violin {SS 

Symphony^  No.  2,  D  major.. Beethoven 

The  most  interesting  and  also  the  roost  aaceessliil 
part  of  the  concert  was  the  playing  of  the  lady  tIo- 
finist,  Friulein  Bertha  *Haf t,  from  Yienna.  She  Is 
probaMy  not  more  thaa  eighteen  years  of  age,  bnt 
her  playing  was  neither  a^^gestiTe  of  her  age  nor 
of  her  sex.  Her  technic  is  already  remarkably  de 
▼eloped,  and  she  is  certain  to  beeome  an  artist 
whose  fame  and  name  will  spread  far  and  wide. 

The  basso,  A.  Wallndfer,«  also  from  Yienna,  was 
less  fortnnate,  owing  partly  to  his  ansympathedc 
▼oica  and  partly  to  the  unattractive  songs  chosen. 
The  new  overture  of  Bolk,  the  composer  directing, 
waa  moderately  snccessfnL  The  orchestra  was  an- 
pareatly  not  in  its  beat  mood,  which  was  moatly 
felt  in  the  Beethoven  symphony.  The  concert  as  a 
whole  was  below  the  usual  standard  of  the  Eu- 
terpe^ 

On  Thursday  evening  the  fourth  Gewandhaaa 
concert  presented  the  following  programme : 

flcbtnaann-^ymiAoay,  E  tat^  Vo.  & 
Saftit-Baens— Conoerto  for  piano.  C  minoTy  Vo,  4. 
Beethoven— Aria  fh>m  •«  Fidelio.*' 
Bamean,^Pf,^jQ  < LestonrbUlons et  lesGydopes. 
Ctioplb^  ioAiM  1  Befoeose. 
UsaSr      y  ( Veneala  e  NapoU. 

8aiat-8a8ns— :I^  Ronet  d*Omphaie. 
Franco  Faocie,  (  •««_«  I  xa  Nana. 
GraxianI,  >  ^^^*  ]  Bolero. 

The  centre  of  attraction  was  Camille  Safnt-Sains, 
from  Paris,  who  introduced  himself  in  the  double 
capacity  of  composer  and  pianist.  If  his  success  is 
to  be  messured  by  the  enthusiastic  applause  that 
greeted  him  after  each  appearanee,  it  waa  indeed  a 
genuina  saecesa. 

Much  might  be  said  of  the  pianist  ;*  it  was  piaao- 
playing  verv  different  from  the  usual  order  and, 
therefore,  all  the  more  difBcuH  of  objeaive  eriticiam. 
His  technfe  is  an  almost  infallible  one,  and  he  is  in 
this  rcFpect  the  equal  of  Bfllow  and  Bnbinsteio, 
The  subreriber  could  not  reconcile  himself  to  the 
thumping  and  decidedly  coarse  manner  of  playing 
"  forte  "  melodies.  Philippine  von  £delsberg,  the 
soprano,  is  well  known  in  the  musical  world,  and 
sang  the  aria  with  all  the  nobility  and  earnestness 
of  expression  it  requires;  in  the  s<»ng8  her  voice 
seemed  tireil,  bat  this  did  not  materialiy  mar  their 
enjoyment. 

The  orchestral  eoraposltioos,  Beiaecke  conduct- 
ing the  Scbamann  symphony  and  Saint-Satea  his 
own,  were  in  the  usual  happv  mauaar  of  the  orches- 
tra. The  two  f ompositioas  In  such  close  proximity 
made  the  former  seem  like  a  h^ga  pyramid  over^ 
shadowing  a  mde-hilL 

The  operaa  daring  the  week  were  Armuh  (Olack), 
TaamhOuMr  (Wagaer)  and  i>M  ifocA^mdifr  (y.  Hol- 
■tein.) 

John  7.  HnoiKiaMCB. 


Trench  Uneleaanen. 

This  paper  made  no  oomment  upon  the  perform- 
ances of  the  Frenoh  Optra  Bwjfe  Company  at  the 
Arch  Street  Theatre  last  week  for  the  reaaoa  that 
we  considered  the  •ntertainments  unfit  for  presenta 
ton   to  the  public,  and  )>ecanse  axperienca  has 


shown,  that  Xn  denounce  such  exhibitions  as  unclean 
is  to  give  to  certain  cTasses  of  people  an  impulse  to 
attend  them.  It  is  a  fact  that  numbers  of  apparent- 
ly respectable  men  did  visit  the  theatre,  accompan- 
ied by  ladiefl,  although  they  knew  that  they  would 
hear  evil  thinirs  and  see  obscene  actions ;  for  no  one 
who  knows  anything  of  La  Jotie  ParfumeuM  or  La 
Marjoiame  can  fail  to  comprehend'  that  both  are 
crammed  full  of  vilenesa.  Others  went,  unsuspi- 
cious, believlns:  that  they  might  trust  themselves  in 
a  firsi-elass  theatre,  conctucted  by  a  woman,  without 
f^r  of  having  their  mode<«ty  offendeil.  These,  un- 
lesa  they  are  ignorant  of  the  French  laiiguaire  and 
genersl],y  dull  of  comprehension,  must  have  learned 
that  their  confidence  was  mioplaeed.  We  are 
strongly  inclined  to  believe  that  the  anthorities,  in 
such  cases,  should  afford  protection  to  the  latter 
and  forbid  the  indulgence  of  the  prurient  tastes  of 
the  former.  "We  know  of  no  reason  why  an  inde- 
cent American  "variety  show*  should  be  sup- 
pressed by  the  poHee,  if  the  perfonhanee  of  an  im- 
ntoral  drama  by  a  band  of  Frsneh  blackga^rda  ia  to 
be  permitted. 

This  particular  matter,  however,  ia  but  a  small 
branch  of  a  very  large  subject  The  Aim4e  opera 
company  is  only  a  single  drop  In  a  vast  stream  of 
impurity  that  is  poured  in  upon  us  by  France. 
French  apira  hwfe  has  well-nigh  driven  'legitimate 
opera  from  the  American  staee.  It  has  replaced 
high  and  beautiful  art  with  lechery,  which  has  been 
made  attractive  by  being  clothed  in  gay  and  fanUiu 
tic  dreesw  Tho  lively  and  sparkling  music  of  the 
composers  covers  a  loathsome  mass  of  unclean nees, 
which,  if  it  were  presented  without  such  a  garment 
and  without  the  veil  of  a  foreign  tongue,  would  be 
repulsive  to  all  but  the  lowest  atid  most  vicious. 
Men  like  Offenbach  and  Lecocq  have  lent  their  gen- 
ius to  the  glorification  of  dirt,  to  the  work  of  extin- 
guifhing  pure  art  beneath  an  accumulation  of  indo- 
oency  which  they  have  deeoratod  with  garlands. 
And  the  saddert  thibg  about  it  is  that  they  have 
thua  seemed  to  follow  the  fashion  of  their  country 
and  to  respond  to  a  real  demand  of  their  ooontry- 
men.  The  French  novel  and  the  French  drama  of 
to-day  have  but  one  theme:  adulterous  intrigue. 
There  are  noble  exceptions  to  the  rale,  among 
French  writers,  of  which  Victor  Hu^o  and  Erck- 
mann-€hatrain  are  shining  proofs;  hut  Uie  great 
mass  of  the  French  men  and  women  who  write 
worka  of  fiction  for  the  stage  and  for  the  closet,  who 
write  poetry  and  prone,  seem  to  know  of  no  other 
motive  for  human  action  but  that  which  is  born  of 
base  animal  passion,  and  to  have  no  conception  of 
the  possibility  of  a  plot  which  does  not  involve  the 
daatructloB  of  female  virtue.  Sardou  builds  his 
plays  upon  a  foundation  of  evil,  and  the  boat  of  \m- 
ser  play-writers  follow  closely  his  example.  The 
French  novelist  who  writes  fer  the  educated  few 
finds  his  highest  delight  In  depicting  the  pleasures 
of  impure  love ;  and  the  fmillei&Mftte  who  compounds 
fiction  for  the  daily  newspapers  scratches  in  the  dirt 
for  the  mat-erial  that  he  thrusts  before  the  eyes  of  a 
million  readers.  The  other  mighty  impulses  that 
move  the  world,  the  passions  that  are  bom  of  the 
intellect  rather  than  of  the  body,  arc  almost  wholly 
neglected.  The  modern  French  dramatist  aeems 
nnable  to  comprehend  the  power  which  lies  in  such 
motives  as  those  that  govern  Lady  Macbeth,  'or  to 
perceive  tbe  dramatic  possibilities  of  the  forces 
which  impel  the  characters  of  Kinff  Utar,  Ha  haa 
hi&  eves  resolutely  fixed  on  the  m'ir«,  and  he  will 
not  discover  any  richer  and  purer  ground  in  which 
to  dig. 

Those  who  comprehend  the  extent  to  which 
French  literaturs  of  tbe  lighter  class  is  saturated 
with  foulness,  cannot  help  believing  that  it  fairiy 
represents  the  condition  uf  public  morals,  and  if  (t 
does,  the  inevitable  conclusion  must  be  that  the  na- 
tion is  in  one  of  the  stages  of  decay.  French  home- 
life  under  the  beat  conditions  may  be  very  pure  and 
beautiful ;  tl^ere  may  be  among  the  people  a  vaat 
body  who  regard  the  existing  candition  of  things 
with  the  disgnst  we  feel  for  it ;  French  methods  of 
finance  and  indostrial  theories  may  be  very  sound 
and  wise :  bnt  a  nation  which  upon  its  stage  and  in 
its  fiction  expreasep  itself  in  the  exaltation  of  nn- 
hallowed  passion  and  manifests  aq  insatiable  appe- 
tite for  gross  impurity,  must  have  some  rottenness  at 
iU  core  \  it  mubt  have  gotten  so  far  away  iVoro  the 
sound  principles  of  morality  and  from  affection  for 
the  higher  and  holier  things  of  life  that  its  return 
to  them,  aa  the  only  sure  basis  of  the  social  life 
which  brings  happiness  and  progress,  is  nearly  an 
impossibility.  No  nation  can  hope  to  fproceed  in 
that  civilization  which  was  bom  of  Christianity,  it 
it  casta  aside  with  contempt  all  regard  for  the  pu- 
rity and  decency  which  are  among  the  first  require- 


ments of  Christianity.  And  th«  sooner  we  leara 
that  Teason  the  better.  What  there  is  of  good  in 
France  and  her  literatnre  we  want,  hot  the  things 
that  are  «2e vised  to  feed  the  prurient  ^ppetitea  of 
her  people  ought  not  to  gain  an  entrance  here.  The 
American  who  pays  his  money  to  witness  an  hour 
of  obscene  opera  does  an  injury  to  his  country,  and 
hia  fellow-citizens;  he  llfta  a  little  higher  the  flood* 
gates  which  oueht  to  shut  out  the  polluted  stream 
which  France  is  pouring  toward  us. — Philadelphia 
Bvemhff  ButteHn 


A  Permaaent  Opera. 

(From  the  Dally  Advertiser.) 

There  has  been  some  talk  of  late  of  organising  a 
permanent  local  opera  in  Boaton.  The  musical  pub- 
lic geta  some  satisfaction  from  companies  which  via- 
it  us  from  season  to  seaaoo,  but  they  do  not  fill  the 
bill.  The  ooaditioaa  pi  a  travalliog  company,  hnr- 
rving  from  city  to  city,  with  little  time  for  rehears- 
als, an  enormous  expense  attendant  on  it*  move- 
mente,  with  the  fatigue  and  exposure  which  the 
aiagera  larre  to  UBdeiyro,--4dl  tiieae  things  exclude 
any  prospect  of  satialactery  opera  while  travelling 
companies  are  depended  on.  If  two  or  three  times 
a  week  during  the  season  there  could  be  operatic 
performances  in  English,  with  principal  singers 
ablaio  render  their  parte  intalligeatly,  if  not  bril- 
liantly, and  with  an  efficient,  welldri'lled  orchestra 
and  chorua,  the  change  would  be  heartily  wel- 
comed. 

For  a  pattern,  Germany  may  be  looked  to.  There 
the  caravan  opera  ia  aaknown.    Every  city  of  ira- 

Sirtance  has  its  permanent  opera,  which,  except  in 
erlin  and  Vienna,  generally  alternates  with  the 
drama  at  the  principal  theatre.  "  But,"  some  one 
remarks,  "  in  Germany  they  can  well  have  good  op- 
era, wliere  the  theatres  are  aoppoiied  by  the  gov 
ernment !  **  To  this  may  be  replied :  Not  all ;  some 
of  the  finest  and  most  famous  operaa  in  Germany  re- 
oeive  no  support  from  the  government,  and  are  en- 
tiri>]y  snoceesful  *  for  instance,  in  the  great  commer- 
cial dtiee  of  Leipzig,  Hamburg  and  Cologne,  where 
opera  is  heard  in  a  degree  of  excellenoe  unknown 
optside  of  Germany. 

The  modern  lyric  drama  is  the  highest  form  of 
music  ;  it  combines  the  vocal  and  instmmental  in  a 
way  which  gives  each  the  greatest  freedom  of  ex- 
pression.  Without  a  permanent  opera,  nindc  muat 
remain  exotie  here  to  a  great  degree ;  with  it,  the 
putlic  would  ever  hay<S  the  opportunity  of  becom- 
ing acquainted  with  the  works  of  the  sUndardcom- 
posers,  who  are  now,  for  the  great  part,  strangers 
to  us.  The  muaio-loving  American  who  stays  at 
home  cannot  become  iamiliar  with  the  masters  aa 
they  show  themselves  at  their  best  Once  in  a  few 
yeirs,  perhaps,  the  public  gets  an  aggravating  taste 
of  Mozart,  Beethoven  or  Weber,  but  they  come  like 
angels'  vislb* ;  this  year  it  may  be  "  Don  Juan," 
next  vear  "Fidelio,"  or  the  next  "Der  Freiachntz," 
but  they  never  come  all  together.  The  American 
operatic  diet  consists  chiefly  of  the  light  and  hack- 
neyed works  of  syrupy  composers ;  year  after  year 
our  public  listens  to  the  s«ne  old  hand-organ  tones 
with  nncommendable  patience,  and  has  no  chance  to 
better  its  tastes  or  its  opportunities.  Bnt  all  thi« 
would  be  changed  if  the  works  of  the  great  compo- 
sera,  the  unkaown  worlds  of  Olock  and  Schumann, 
were  once  worthily  revealed.  BotJi  the  old  and  tbe 
modem  master  might  be  voted  "  slow  "  if  "  Iphige- 
nla  in  Aulla  "  or  "  Genoveva  "  were  now  heard  for 
tlie  first  time ;  bvt  if  a  beginning  were  made  with 
tbe  aimpler  and  ligiilar  worka  of  standard  compo- 
sers, both  opera  company  and  public  would  aoon 
come  to  demand  the  grander  things.  Such  a  begin- 
ning as  Theodore  Thomas  made  is  a  good  ezanEkple. 
Starting  witli  Schumann's  Trdttmerd,  he  has  edu- 
cated a  large  pabUe  ia  ahnoet  all  the  great  eitiea  t» 
appreciation  of  the  greatest  instrumental  workk 

Other  great  advantages  of  a  permanent  opera 
would  be  the  splendid  material  for  the  best  concerts 
whldi  ita  afliKcta  and  orebeatra  would  aflbrd;  the 
latter  especially  would  ftapply  a  great  want  which 
baa  been  a  serious  drawback  in  Boaton  concert 
seaaona. 

To  avoid  a  fiasco  any  step«  toward  the  organiza- 
tion of  a  permanent  opera  should  be  well  coaeldered. 
Public  cooperatioa  ahoold  firat  be  aasared.  Poaai- 
bly  arrangements  might  be  OMde  with  tbe  mtknagm 
of  some  one  of  the  pnacipal  theatrea  for  two  oper- 
atic performancea  a  week, — say  Wednesday  and 
Saturday  eventngs;  tbe  running  dramatic  attrac- 
tion oould  easily  be  tranaferred  to  aome  of  tbe  neigh- 
boring  cities  on  those  evenings.  A  portion  ol  the 
reserved  seata  might  be  offered  at  a  reduction  from 
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the  reppilar  theatre  prices,  by  Eubecrlplion,  for  a 
aeason  of  twenty-fiTe  or  fifty  nlehts ;  that  would 
give  an  aMared  and  rcfcnlar  public,  and  trantleiit 
patrons  would  be  likely  to  fill  the  rest  of  the  hoiue. 
It  can  hardly  be  doubted  that,  if  the  work  were 
ricrhtly  Uken  in  hand,  a  hearty  response  would  come 
from  well-to-do  dtisens  who  have  always  shown 
tbemseWes  quick  to  enconrage  arilatio  under- 
takings. 

In  London,  where  fashionable  prejudices  against 
English  opera  have  had  to  be  oTercome,  Carl  Rosa 
has  done  a  magnificent  work,  and  established  a  fine 
opera  which  promises  fiiMlly  to  supplant  the  fuh- 
ionaUe  Italian  in  the  estimation  of  lovera  of  good 
music.  This  season  he  ia  to  have  Her  Majesty's 
opera  honike  in  the  Haymarket,  and  to  bring  out 
many  of  the  best  works  of  old  and  modem  compo- 
sers in  English  for  the  first  time.  A  man  off  nis 
genius  and  organlring  power  might  make  a  similar 
enterpriae  successful  In  Boston.  The  material  ia  at 
band. 


^«4 


correctness  that  it  was  a  pleasure  to  listen  to  him. 
If  we  were  to  select  those  numbers  which  were 
most  effeetlvelv  given,  we  should  say  they  were  the 
"SaWa  me"  (qunrtet  anl  chorus),  in  the  "Dies 
Ira,"  the  "Recordare"  duet  (soprano  and  menso-so- 
prano),  and  the  "Lux  perpeiua**  trio  (mezzo-soprano, 
tenor  and  bassV  The  orchestra,  considering  the 
dlfllculty  of  the  score  and  the  Tery  short  time  it 
has  liad  for  rehearsaU  did  exceedingly  well.  There 
was  an  occasional  tendency  to  drag,  and  the  brasses 
were  at  times  somewhat  too  strong  for  the  strings 
and  Toice!!,  but  the  general  effect  was  very  fine. 
Those  who  heard  it  done  before  with  organ,  excel- 
lent as  that  accompaniment  waa,  should  not  fail  to 
hear  it  with  its  oriarinal  orchestral  setting,  and  this 
thev  can  do  next  Tuesday  eyening,  when  the  Mass 
will  be  repeated  at  the  same  place.  Mr.  Wolfsohn 
and  the  Society  may  congratalate  themseWei  upon 
their  first  ooncertw»7t«&tms^  ilTov.  80. 
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Yerdi'f  Sequiem  In  Chieago. 

The  Beethoren  Society  made  its  first  public 
appearance  this  season  last  CTening  at  McGormicVs 
HalL  The  programme  consisted  of  YerdPs  "^Req- 
uiem  Mass."  which  the  SodetT  gave  lasl  season  in 
the  Plymouth  Congregational  Church.  Notwith- 
standing the  sudden  cold  weather,  the  aoniTorsary 
character  of  the  day  when  so  many  people  stay  at 
home,  and  the  strong  counter  attraction  at  the 
Tabernacle,  there  was  a  very  brge  andienee  in 
attendance,  which  greeted  the  Society  «ttd  ita  per- 
formance very  cordially,  and  at  times  with  enthu- 
siasm. The  performance  differed  from  that  of  last 
season  in  two  or  titree  respects.  Then  the  accom- 
paniments were  given  npon  the  oi^^an,  thia  time 
they  were  given  by  orchestra,  aa  they  were  origin 
nally  written,  the  scores  having  been  procured 
from  London  at  large  expense  to  tne  Society.    The 

Quartet  last  year  consisted  of  Mrs.  Thurston,  Miss 
^e  Pelgroro,  Mr.  Dexter,  and  Mr.  Bergstein ;  this 
time  it  wss  Mrs.  Thurston*  Mrs.  Kempton,  Mr. 
Knorr,  and  Mr.  Martin.  Some  slight  changes  were 
also  made  last  evening,  the  '*Liber  Scrlptus^  being 
given  according  to  Verdi's  revision  as  an  alto  solo, 
witli  an  occasional  intoning  of  the  mere  words 
"IMes  Irs"  by  the  chorus,  instead  of  Aill  chorus, 
the  orchestral  score  containing  only  the  solo.  The 
Society  turned  out  In  very  full  ranks  and  did  Its 
work  with  exceeding  credit  The  sopranos  were 
specially  strong,  and  tlie  othtr  parts  were  well  up 
to  their  i^ork,  the  tenors  showing  a  decided  improv- 
ment  over  last  year,  although  they  still  need 
strengthening  with  some  leading  voices.  The 
orchestra  forced  them  to  their  utmost,  and  althongfa 
they  were  sometimes  covered  up  by  the  brass,  they 
nevertheless  sang  with  a  spirit  and  power  for  which 
they  should  have  great  credit.  The  overwhelming 
weight  of  the  orchestra  waa  clearly  enough  shown  in 
tlM  "Sanctus,"  which,  those  who  were  present  Inst 
year  will  remember,  received  an  enthurfastic  en- 
core from  the  choral  strength  of  the  Hosannasiu  its 
finale.  On  this  occasion  they  were  given  w|th  no 
less  of  power,  but  the  chorus  could  not  cope  with 
the  orchestra,  and  the  brasses  failed  to  get  the 
encore  which  the  voicea  deserved  to  have. 

The  quartet  was  decidedly  stronger  than  that 
of  last  year,  its  ensemble  oeing  very  effective. 
The  changes  that  were  made  were  lor  the  better, 
the  tenor  being  able  to  ain^  in  tone,  the  mezzo- 
soprano  having  a  broad,  maiestic  style  suiting  the 
character  of  the  Mms,  and  the  baas  making  up  far 
what  he  lacked  in  sonoronniess,  depth  and  strength 
of  tone  in  the  care  and  correctness  with  which  he 
sang.  Mrs.  Thurston  sang  her  trying  part  in  the 
most  careful  and  conscientious  manner  through  the 
first  half  of  the  work,  but  in  the  Oflbrtory  ("Domine 
Jesu"),  which  la  veiy  long  and  very  exacting,  and 
in  the  final  fngue,  the  "Libera  roe,"  either  from  fa- 
tigue or  a  cold,  she  fell  from  the  key.  The  soprano 
work  of  the  Mass,  however,  is  not  child's  play,  and 
Mrs.  Thurston  Is  entitled  to  a  large  degree  of  credit 
for  the  manner  in  which  her  part  was  taken.  Mrt, 
Kempton  sang  her  part  In  a  broad,  fre^,  and  digni- 
fied method,  and  with  an  earnestness  and  pathos  in 
keeping  with  the  majestic  character  of  the  music. 
Mr.  Knorr's  singing  of  the  tenor  part  waa  some  (4 
the  beat  work  he  naa  ever  done,  not  alone  for  Iti 
correctness  and  the  clear,  penetrating  voice,  but  for 
the  expression  with  which  he  gave  his  numbers, 
especially  the  "Ingcaisco."  which  waa  admirably 
sung.  Mr.  Martin  has  not  the  breadth,  depth,  or 
volume  of  tone  to  do  full  justice  to  his  part  or  to 
bring  it  out  in  all  its  majestic  soWmnity,  but  he 
sang  with  so  much  of  care,  and  feelin(|^nd  general 


CatalaiA.    It  was  in  the  year  1806  that  Mme. 
Catalan!,  who  had  already  won  golden  opinions  on 
the  continent,  first  appeared  in  Londtm.    Passing 
through  Paris  on*  her  way  to  Eneland,  she  sang  be- 
fore, the  Emperor,  who  was  greatly  delighted  with 
her.    "  Where  are  you  going,"  he  demanded, "  that 
you  wish  to  leave  Paris ? **    "To  London, sire," she 
replied,    "  Tou  must  remain  in  Paris,"  wss  the  per- 
emptory rejoinder.    "  You  will  be  well  paid,  and 
your  talents  better  appreciated  here ;  10.000  huncs 
a  year,  two  months'  leave  of  absence.    That  is  set* 
tl*d.    Adieu."     The  lady,  however.  C4>atrived  to 
escape  across  the  Channel,  and  to  fulfill  her  engage- 
ment.   Her  terms  were  2000  guineas  for  the  season. 
But  the  next  year  i^he  increased  them  to  6000  guhi- 
eaa.    The  manacer  objected  that  it  left  him  nothing 
for  his  other  artists.     "What  do  you  want  else  when 
you  have  my  wife's  talent?"  demanded  her  hua- 
band,  Talabreqne ;  "  she  and  four  or  five  puppeta 
(ponpin)  are  enough."    And  that  was  all  the  pub- 
lic got,  and  for  a  time  it  suflioed  to  erowd  the  thea^ 
tre.    Finally,  her  terma  became  so  enormous  that 
managers,  especially  when  the  public  began  to  grow 
tired  of  "  the  four  or  Ht^  puppets."  even  with  mad- 
ame,  feared  to  incur  the  responsibility  of  engaging 
her.     She  left  the  Kinsc^s  Theatre  in  1818,  and  af> 
ter  that  was  heard  chiefiy  in  concerts^    She  gained 
by  these  entertainments    in    one  season  of  four 
months,  in  London,  £10,000.  and  doubled  that  sum 
in  a  tour  throusrh  the  Engliph  provinces,  Scotland 
and  Ir<)land.    Catalanl  herself  seems  to  have  been  a 
simple-minded,  good-natured  creature,   and    more 
than  one  story  is  told  of  her  charitable  dii^sition. 
But  her  husband  was  a  low-bred,  avaricioua  fellow. 
He  called  her  his  pou^s  tTor,  which  ahe  certainly 
waa  to  him.    Capt.  Gronow  relatea  In  his  "  Remin- 
iscences "  that  when  she  was  on  a  vii^t  at  Stowe  he 
sent  in  a  bill  to  the  Marquis  of  Buckingham  for 
£1700  for  seventeen  songs  his  wife  had  sung  in  com- 

giny,  slthongh  she  was  on  the  footing  of  a  guest. 
ut  Valabreque  waa  actually  left  behind  when  she 
was  invited  to  distinguished  houses.  She  is  de- 
scribed by  contemporaries  as  being  very  beantlfol, 
not  a  great  actress,  but  making  up  for  all  defiden* 
cies  by  the  charm  of  her  manner.  Her  voice,  Oaptk 
Orouow  says,  "was  transoendentw"  But  she  sp- 
pears  to  have  preferred  to  astonish  her  andienee  by 
extraordinary  feata  of  execution,  such  aa  leaping 
two  oetavea  at  once,  and  the  most  flond  jfioriiure, 
rather  than  pleasing  them  by  purity  of  style.  Thaae 
faulta,  afl  an  inevitable  consequence,  increased  with 
time.  One  of  her  favorite  feats  was  to  sing  the 
"  Non  piu  andrai  "  of  '*  Figaro  "  and  by  mere  force 
of  lunga  and  volume  of  voice  rise  above  all  the  brass 
of  the  orchestra.  Her  last  appearance  in  op<>ra  took 
place  in  1814,  in  Mayer's  "  II  Fanatico  per  la  Musi- 
cs," but  she  cut  out  everything  that  did  not  tend  to 
display  her  ftravans  powers,  and  walked  through 
her  part  wiliioiit  condescending  to  act  Each  night 
the  audience  grew  thinner,  until  she  withdrew  from 
the  theatre  never  again  to  appear  upon  the  stage. 
Her  laat  appearance  in  public  took  place  in  Dublin 
in  1828.  Tne  following  anecdote,  taken  from  Mr. 
Hogarth's  book,  is  a  capital  illustration  of  her  sim- 

{ilidty  snd  her  intellectual  calibre.  When  she  vis- 
ted  the  court  of  Weimar  she  was  placed  next  to 
€k>ethe  at  dinner,  but  without  having  been  prevl- 
oualy  introduced  to  him.  Struck  by  his  appearance, 
alia  inquired  hia  name  of  the  irenUeman  on  the  oth- 
er ride.  "  The  celebrated  Ooethe,  Madame,**  waa 
the  reply.  "  On  what  instrument  does  he  play  ?  " 
"  He  is  not  a  musician,  madaroe ;  he  ia  the  renowned 
author  of  'Werter.'"  "Oh,  yes,  I  remember  I" 
eriai  Catalanl  delightedly,  and  turning  to  the  poet, 
ahe  exclaimed,  "  Oh,  air,  I  am  a  great  admirer  of 
'  Werter.'  I  never  read  anything  so  laughabla  in 
my  life.    What  a  capital  farce  it  is,  ur!"    "A 


farce,  madame  I "  said  the  astonished  Goethe.  *'0h, 
yes ;  sad  there  never  was  anything  so  exquisitely 
ridiculous,"  she  answered,  laughing  heartily  at  the 
remembrance.  Catalanl  had  seen  a  parody  of  the 
"  Sorrows  of  Werter  "  at  a  Parisian  minor  theatre, 
and  had  never  heard  of  the  original. — Bdgravia. 

Mudo  in  Hew  York. 

Nbw  TobXi  Nov.  88.— The  season  opens  with  a  new 
order  of  things  in  the  musical  world,  and  New  York  la  to 
be  greatly  favored  in  the  department  of  orchestral  mu- 
sie.  There  win  be  plenty  of  the  best  of  such  music  per- 
formed with  a  degree  «f  cars  and  skill  hardly  to  be  ex- 
ceeded in  aoy  of  the  Buropsan  capitals. 

The  Phflharmonie  Bodetjr  haa  entered  upon  the  Thir- 
ty-sixth season  of  its  existence  with  an  orchestra  select- 
ed from  the  tMSt  resident  talent  and  complete  In  every 
detail,  under  the  direction  of  Theodore  Thomas.  By 
tMs  b^ld  snoke  of  poMcy  the  society  has  extricated  itself 
from  diflleulty,  recovered  a  lost  prestige  and  solved  all 
donlit  as  to  its  future  raooess.  Twelve  concerts  are  an- 
nonnoed  in  the  prospectus;  six  of  them  are  called  re- 
heaiaals  and  take  place  in  the  afternoon;  hut  the  per- 
formaace  la  In  no  respect  inferior  to  that  of  the  evening 
eonoerts,  and  the  programme  lathe  same.  The  concerts 
are  given  at  the  Academy  of  Music  on  the  following  days : 

Afternoon  Concerts;  Nov.  23,  Dec  21,  Jan.  11,  Feb.  8, 
HarchS,  April 6.  Evening  Concerts;  Nov.  24,  Dec. 
21,  Jan.  12,  Feb.  •,  Marsh  9,  April  6. 

Theodore  Thomaa  began  the  Seventh  season  of  hIa 
Symphony  Concerts  at  Steinway  Hall,  Nov.  8.  The  con- 
eerts  and  rehearsals  are  eighteen  in  number.  Six  even- 
ing concerts  and  twelve  rehearsals.  As  originally  pro- 
jected the  rehearsals  were  to  be  six  in  all;  but  as  the  de- 
mand for  aobacripclon  tickets  waa  greater  thaa  the  ca- 
pacity of  Steinway  Hall,  six  extra  rshearsala  were  added 
to  the  list.  The  dates  are:  Concerts:  Nov.  8,  Dec.  1, 
Jan.  6,  Feb.  2,  March  2,  April  18.  Reheamls:  Not.  1, 
Nov.  2S,  Dec.  18,  Dee.  26,  Jan.  8,  Jan.  24,  Jan.  81,  Feb.  21, 
Fsb.  2B,  March  14,  March  28,  April  11. 

Dr.  lisopeld  Damroseh  ha«  organised  from  the  best 
available  material  a  falrty  ofllciem orchestra;  one  which, 
if  kept  together,  will  doobiless  improve  under  his  direc- 
tion. Re  has  already  given  five  **  Bjrmpbony  madn^es  *' 
at  Steinway  HslI,  and  another,  to  complete  the  series, 
will  follow  on  Saturday,  Deo.  1.  He  will  giye  a  second 
series  durlnic  the  winter.  It  appeara  therefore  that  in  a 
seaiKm  of  live  months  we  are  to  nave  at  least  forty>two 
concerts,  at  which  the  highest  order  of  orchestral  music 
wdl  be  rendered,  and  the  Hat  wiildonbtless  be  inoreased. 

The  concerts  of  the  Oratorio  Society  are  as  follows,  at 
Steinway  Hall :    Nov.  16,  Jmdtu  Maeeabaut ;  Dec.  29.  Tkt 
'  '  ;  Feb.  28,  work  not  yet  selected;  April  28,  Th4 


The  programme  of  the  first  Thomas  Sirmphony  Con- 
cert consisted  of  the  following  numbers:  Mozart*s  Over- 
tars  to  the  Magic  Flute;  a  Concerto  for  two  violins  and 
Tiolnnoello,  with  string  orchestr»,  by  Handel;  Beetho- 
ven's " Broica *'  Symphony vtbe Introduction  and  Qnar- 
teC  from  the  thira  act  of  Wagner'a  <*  Meistersinger,*' 
and  Llsxt*s  "  Tasso.**  Much  to  my  rcfcret  I  waa  abseot 
from  the  dty  at  the  time  of  this  concert. 

The  flrst  Ftailharmonio  concert  took  place  on  Saturday 
evening,  Nov.  24,  on  which  occasion,  according  to  time- 
honored  custom,  thero  was  a  dismal  rain*stonn.  [Tbe 
mere  mention  of  a  "  Philharoionio  **  brings  a  vision  of 
umbrellas  and  water-proofs.]  The  andienee  was  large, 
bat  not  Buffldent  to  fill  the  nouse  to  the  extent  of  its 
seating  capacity.   The  programme  was  as  follows : 

Overture—"  The  Water-carrier," Cheruhini 

Symphony,  No.  8,  in  F ••"Beethoven 

Overture— "Manfred*'. Schamann 

8uit»>  for  piano  and  orchestra.  Op.  200, 

(flrsttrase) r^jL-—; Baff 

Mr.  8. B.  Mills. 
FoOmeS^phonlque— •'Maasppa*' Uast 

The  orehestra  at  prsaent  numbers  nlnety-fonr  per- 
formers, comprising  84  violins,  10  violas,  10  'cellos,  12 
donble  basses,  2  flutes,  1  piccolo,  8  oboes,  8  clarinets,  l 
cemo-anglala,ShaasooBa,  41iotna,  8 uuinpeu,  8trom- 
bmiea,  tuba,  cymbala,  triangle,  baes  drum,  and  tympani. 

The  strength  and  excellent  qnaltry  of  the  strlnas  were 
shown  in  the  very  beginning  of  Beethoven's  Pastoral 
Symphony,  in  the  crescendo  measures  for  violins  and  vl- 
olaa ;  but  tne  greateat  def eet  ia  the  playiug  of  the  former 
orchestra  was  in  the  wind  instruments,  and  here  the 
greatest  improvement  is  shown.  Tbe  horns  in  the  alle- 
gro wero  clear  and  accurate,  where  they  have  usually 
been  faulty.  And  every  part  of  the  Symphony  was  care- 
fttHy  and  beaatUtally  executed.  Certain  critica  take  ex- 
ception to  that  which  they  eall  <' harryinfc  over "  the 
brook-scene;  but  Mr.  Tbomas,  althooKh  he  took  this 
movement  at  a  onlckerrate  than  we  are  aoeastomed  to 
hear  it,  simply  played  it  as  it  is  written,  "  AndanU  moUo 

The  Suite  by  Raff  comprises  an  Introduction  and 
Fuflfue,  Minuet,  Chivotte  ana  Musette,  Cavatina  and  Fi- 
nale.  It  la  a  very  ingenious  and  complicated  woik,  but 
our  first  impression  is  not  an  enduring  one.  The  first 
four  parts  are  ttke  a  briUlant  succession  of  unfulfilled 
promises ;  but  in  tbe  Finale  the  themes  of  the  four  pre- 
oeding  parts  are  introduced  In  the  most  novel  and  start- 
line  manner,  and  treated  with  wonderful  ingenuity  and 
skin.  Bven  those  who  fail  to  credit  Mr.  MUw  with  the 
possession  eC  the  sixth  senee,  thought  to  be  essential  to 
an  artist,  could  not  deny  the  ability  and  Food  taate  of 
hla  performance  in  thia  very  difllcuU  work.  The  peco- 
Uartty  of  Mr.  Mills*s  playing  is  this:  beplioaM  his  bear- 
ers, nut  never  awakes  entttMlatin.  Ferhaps  it  is  because 
ha  kmaslf  does  not  feel  that  eoMtlon.  A.A.C. 

(Condusma  next  time.) 
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Harwd  Miudeal  Aooeiation. 

A  oontlderftbly  laix^r  audience  iban  before  at- 
tended tbe  second  Symphony  Concert  (Thnrsday 
afternoon,  Nor.  22),  and  was  manifestly  well  pleased 
and  edified.  The  Oreheatra,  it  was  generally 
thought,  played  even  better  than  in  the  first 
concert,  which  won  nniTersal  praise.  Of  conrse, 
there  were  imperfections,  "  ronghnessess,**  false  in- 
tonations, occasionally  nbviona  eren  to  inferior  mor- 
tals not  prorided  with  the  critical  deteetire'k  miet^ 
$eopie  tar,  which  listens  for  the  faulty  details  rather 
than  for  music,— just  as  the  purest  water  reveals  to 
the  microscopic  eye  infinitesimal  monsters  and  all 
sorts  of  vegetable  and  animal  imparities,  whereof 
we  loathe  to  drink.  Let  ns,  we  blind  and  deaf  and 
ignorant  majority,  who  nevertheless  "  love  much,* 
be  thankful  to  the  good  genius,  whether  he  be  Schri- 
bert  or  Beethoven,  that  we  can  enjoy  a  great  musi- 
eal  work  in  spite  of  little  imperfections  in  the  ren- 
dering, nay,  positively  feel  uplifted  and  inspired  by 
its  whole  glorious  development  and  movement, 
meeting  the  intention  as  it  were  half  way— without 
which  willingness  we  were  unworthy  to  enjoy  it, 
shutting  the  Master  out.— The  solos  also  were  de- 
lightful.   Here  is  the  programme  :— 

Overtnre,  In  C.  Op.  115,  composed  for  tbe  "  Name 

Day  **  of  an  Bmperor Beethoven 

Sc^ne et  Berceuse:  '*  Si,  carina  caprettlna I**  from 

"Dinorah," Mearerbeer 

Miss  Lillian  BaOey. 
Krakowlak :  Grand  Rmidean  de  Oonoert,  Op.  14, 

f or  Piano*f orte,  witb  Orehe<itra Chopin 

George  W.  Samner. 

Sonjes,  with  Piano-forte; 
a.    Frtihilnfcs  Ankunft  ("Spring  is  come  I  '*)  Op. 

28,  No.  5 ItFrans 

ft.   Bnlelka,  No.  2,  **  Was  bedentet  die  Bewe- 

sana?" Mendelssohn 

Ml^s  Liniaa  Bailey. 

Symphony,  No.  9,  in  C Schubert 

Introduction  and  Allegro.— Andante  con  moto.— 
Scheno.— Finale. 

The  "  Namensfeier "  Overture  is  not  one  of  the 
colossal  overtures  of  Beethoven,  but  It  is  instinct 
with  his  fire  and  genius  throughout,  and  should  be 
heard  much  oftener  than  it  is ;  It  may  never  be  pop- 
ular, but  it  will  reward  attention.  It  was  first  giv- 
en  in  this  city,  in  these  Symphony  Concerts,  In  the 
Beethoven  Centennial  year,  and  then  it  was  given 
twice ;  since  which  time  we  think  it  has  not  again 
been  heard  here  until  now.  It  was  composed  for 
the  *'  Name-day"  festivities  of  the  Emperor  Franois 
11.  in  Vienna,  in  1814,  and  is  commonly  regarded 
as  a  companion  piece  to  the  much  larger  and  grand- 
er Op.  124  in  the  same  key,  called  *'  WM$  dtt 
JKuiMf,**  or  Dedication  Overture  (for  the  opening  of 
a  theatre).  The  Introduction  {MaeHo§o)  is  broad, 
stately  and  commanding.  The  AlUgro  tmai  nvtue, 
which  follows  in  6-8  measure  to  the  end,  a  light, 
tripping,  nervous  movement,  which  at  first  seems 
sketchy,  develops  with  a  marvellous  eoasiateaey 
and  beaaty,  fresh  at  every  turn,  and  fulfilling  each 
strange  expectation  with  an  easy  certainty  that  still 
surprises  and  delights.  It  requires  to  be  rendered 
with  extreme  precision  and  delicacy,  and  the  or- 
chestra were  more  successful  than  one  might  well 
have  feared.  At  all  events  it  made  a  good  impres- 
sion in  spite  of  short  rehearsal— and  the  want  of  a 
few  more  strings. 

Miss  LnxiAN  Bailst,  with  her  delicate,  sweet, 
fresh  voice,  her  charming  naturalnees  of  manner, 
and  her  artistic,  earnest  feeling  and  expression,  sang 
to  great  acceptance.  She  has  gained  much  in  pow- 
er and  style  within  a  year,  and,  being  very  young, 
she  will  gain  more.  But  it  is  already  a  rare  treat 
to  listen  to  her.  The  scene  and  cradle  song  from 
Dinorah  cannot,  indeed,  make  its  best  efleet  in  the 




concert  room,  taken  out  of  its  dramatic  connection  ; 
nor  do  we  entirely  like  the  music ;  the  opening  reo- 
itative  and  pretty  pastoral  hints  in  the  instruments 
are  pleasing,  but,  in  the  latter  half,  the  music  be- 
comes over- ingenious  and  affected,  as  is  often  the 
way  with  Meyerbeer  with  all  his  truly  creative  gen- 
ina.  She  sang  it  softly,  as  the  dramatic  sltoation 
requires,  and  therefore  her  young  voice,  with  or- 
chestra, did  not  pervade  the  great  hall  in  this  with 
anch  power  as  in  the  Lieder  afterwards.  But  the 
recitative  was  given  with  true  expression,  the  occa- 
sional highest  tones  were  singularly  pure  and  firm 
and  satisfying,  and  she  has  the  art  of  holding  out  a 
high  tone  and  diminuhing  it  with  beautiful  effiMst 
The  accompaniment  was  delicately  played.  There 
was  more  room  for  fervor  and  impassioned  accent 
in  the  two  songs,  in  which  she  had  the  advantage  of 
Mr.  Dresers  exquisite  pianoforte  accompaniment, 
and  she  entered  into  the  spirit  of  Ahem,  as  If  sing- 
ing out  her  soul.  The  Franc  Spring  song  wai  par- 
ticularly suited  to  her. 

Mr.  SvMNXB  played  the  brilliant,  piquant  Krah(h 
yfiak  of  Chopin  very  neatly  and  distinctly,  showing 
a  thorough  study  and  a  right  conception  of  it,  and 
bringing  out  many  of  its  quaint  melodic  motives 
with  great  vividness  and  fineness.  The  only  failure 
was  of  strength  of  touch ;  there  was  a  lack  of  reso- 
nance for  so  large  a  space. 

But  charming  as  all  these  things  were,  the  grand 
attraction  of  tbe  concert  was  the  great  Schubert 
Symphony,— one  of  the  inspired  works,  with  com- 
mon consent  now  spoken  of  as  "  heavenly  "  as  "  di- 
vine,'' worthy  to  be  throned  with  Beethoven's  im- 
mortal Nine.  Once,  while  its  beauty  and  its  grand- 
eur, and  its  absolnte  originality,  were  reoogpnized, 
andienoes  were  apt  to  find  it  excessively  long ;  but 
Schumann  was  right  about  its  "  heavenly  length ;  ** 
and  this  time,  we  think,  all  who  listened  in  the  right 
spirit  (and  there  were  very  few  who  did  not)  were 
convinced  that  it  is  of  just  the  righi  length.  Even 
the  longest  movement,  the  unspeakably  beautiful 
Andante,  actually  seemed  short ;  for  you  are  led  on 
from  one  beauty  to  another,  with  ever  inereaaing  in- 
terest, with  never  a  dnll  passage,  or  a  single  meas- 
ure of  mere  remplis9affe,  until  it  has  developed  all  it 
had  to  say  and  no  more, — one  pure  inspiration  from 
the  first  note  to  the  last.  Allowing  for  some  ocoa^ 
sional  false  intonation  in  one  or  two  wind  instru- 
ments, a  few  hitches  in  the  violins,  and  some  brass 
tones  coarser  than  they  need  be,  all  the  movements 
were  so  well  rendered  that  the  Symphony  waa 
heard  with  intense  interest  and  enthusiasm ;  for  it 
is  trivial  to  note  slight  defects  in  detail— at  all 
events  tririal  to  remember  them— in  one  or  two  in- 
stances, we  fear,  worse  than  trivial— with  snch  a 
glorious,  god-like  procession  moving  past  one.  The 
tremendous  Finale  was  made  remarkably  effective. 

We  have  received  many  unsought  assurances, 
from  musicians  aa  well  as  amateurs,  of  the  deep  im- 
pression made  by  this  performance.  Here,  for  in- 
stance, is  a  passage  from  a  private  note,  from  an 
organist^  a  graduate  of  tbe  X«eipsig  Conservatoriom, 
written  on  first  slt^tng  down  at  home  after  the 
concert,  *'  while  the  spell  was  on  him  " :  — 

"  My  Dear  A.,— What  a  rich  treat  the  Harvard  Orches- 
tra gave  ns  today  In  their  playing  of  the  *  heavanly  * 
Schnhert  Symphony!  It  seemed  to  me  a  great  step  In 
advance  of  any  previous  performance,  and  the  trtad  tf 
Hk4  OkuUt,  in  the  last  movement,  carried  one  along  aa 
only  an  earnest  and  confident  oicheatra  could.  This 
was  apeiformance  to  be  proud  of,  and  waa  a  fitting  fol- 
lowing to  Mr.  Dresers  uplifting  and  poetic  aooompanl* 
ment  to  the  pair  of  Songs.'* 

-*We  cannot  conclude  without  one  word  in  praise 
ibr,  and  in  justice  to  Mr.  Zerrahn, — the  faithful  and 
long  tried  Conductor,  who  with  such  imperfect 
means,  small  orchestra  and  mnaicians  allowed  few 
opportunities  of  playing  thus  together,  exceedingly 
short  time  for  rehearsals,  and  amid  the  discourage- 


ment of  a  perpetual  croes  fire  of  *  petty  and  yet 
maddening  "  criticism,"  much  of  It  plainly  personal 
and  prompted  by  an  evident  desire  to  pull  down  and 
destroy  the  best  we  have  or  can  have  under  present 
circumstauces,  baa  yet  succeeded  In  bringing  out 
that  long  and  difficult  great  Sympbony  with  tnch 
inspiring  and  uplifting  power.  These  concerts, 
with  the  reduced  patronage  they  get,  must  need^be 
given  on  a  very  economical  scale.  Those  who  find 
moat  fault  with  the  performaocea  are  the  very  onea 
who  do  their  best  (worst)  to  warn  off  subscrii)er8, 
and  thus  make  it  necessary  to  perform  a  great  Sym- 
phony wllh  only  four  hours  of  rehearsal ;  and  that 
too,  when  a  number  of  the  musicians  never  played 
it  in  their  lives  before.  Two  short  rehearaala  1  And 
then  you  Judge  the  eflbrt  by  the  standard  of  a  body 
of  men  who  are  kept  in  constant  practice  of  this  sort 
the  whole  year  round, — who  play  together  ali  ths 
iims,  are  well  paid  for  it,  and  do  nothing  else  !  The 
only  wonder  is  that  our  brave  orchestra  and  leader 
can  achieve  so  much,  can  kindle  such  a  love  for 
what  is  beat  and  noblest  in  the  art  of  Music. 

These  concerts  are  In  no  sense  a  speculation. 
Vobody  profits  or  seeks  to  profit  pecuniarily  by 
them.  The  Association  which  gives  them— a  social, 
private  one,  not  organized  fnr  concert-giving,  and 
not  dependent  upon  that— does  It  purely  and  solely 
for  the  end  of  building  up  in  time  a  permanent  local 
orchestra  in  Boston,  and  of  keeping  alive  the  love 
and  taate  for  the  great  masterworks  through  fre- 
quent hearings  It  knows  their  present  limitations  and 
deficiencies.  It  perseveres,  doing  t jie  best  now  pos- 
sible, in  the  hope  of  keeping  the  nucleus  alive  and 
whole,  until  «  better  times  "  shall  bring  it  greater 
means  and  power.  And  it  has  a  right,  one  would 
think,  to  expect  from  the  friends  of  music  here  all 
sympathy  and  fisvor,  instead  of  reckless  and  destruc- 
tive criticism.  For  real  criticism,  which  is  sincere 
and  to  the  purpose,  prompted  by  good  motive,  it  ia 
always  grateful. 

ChamlMr  ChmoerU 

That  was  a  very  pleasant  one  given  in  Uolon  Hall 
on  Wednesday  afternoon,  Nov.  14,  by  Miss  Lilliak 
Sbattock,  one  of  the  promising  young  violin  pupils 
(yet  in  her  teens)  of  Julius  Eichberg,  and  with  the 
aid  of  several  of  these  poung  violinists,  beside  oth- 
er artist  friends.    This  waa  the  programme : 

1.  Qnartetln  Dmajor Haydn 

Allegro  mooerato.  Adagio  cuitaMle. 

Miss  Abbie  Shepardsoa,  Miss  Lllltan  Shattnek, 

Mr.  Wulf  FHes,       Mr.  Xdwin  Sabin. 

2.  FlanoSolo— 

Frelude  and  Fasae,  Op.  31 Mendeissohn 

Mennetto,  Op.  72 Ball 

MiM  Hattie  Billings. 

a.  Concerto  for  Tlolln,  1st  m<w*t Mendelssohn 

Miss  Lillian  Shattnok. 

4.  Scena  and  Arlni— Der  FrdschUti Yon  Weber 

ItlssLUllanBatley. 
iw  'Oello  Solo:— 

Song  without  worda Meadelssetan 

Serenade Lalo 

Mr.  Wulf  Fries. 

«.  Kegie,  for  YloHn Kmst 

MiM  Lillian  Shattoek. 

7.  8oiir-"They  g*y-*V.;«  — «  V. Baadegger 

Miss  LIlHan  Bailey. 

•.  Oooeertante  for  ftmr  Violins Blehberg 

JMlaiesLiUlan  Chandler.  Lefetle  Launder, 
LiUian  Shattoek,  Ahble  Shepaidaon. 

FWther  Haydn  would  not  have  been  cross  at  all, 
we  think,  could  he  have  heard  his  two  beautiful 
movements  played  so  clearly  and  so  smoothly,  and 
with  such  good  mntoal  underatanding ;  nor  could 
Mr  WuLT  Fnin  feel  ashamed  of  such  companion- 
ship. Miss  ShattucVs  rendering  of  the  Mendelssohn 
Allegro,  and  of  Ernst's  Elegie,  really  astonished. 
Her  tone  is  pure  and  delicate,  her  ezecntlon  clean. 
Miss  Btunros  contributed  much  to  the  general 
pleasure  in  her  pianoforte  selections,  though  we 
have  heard  her  when  she  seemed  less  eonstrained 
than  in  the  Mendelssohn  Prelude  and  Fugue.  Misa 
Bailbt  sang  the  great  iV^ywAiMs  scena  with  won- 
derful drao^ic  fervor  and  expression  for  one  so 
young,  as  well  aa  with  rare  beauty  of  voice,  style 
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And  ezecQtioo.  The  climax  was  almost  thri11iii)|r. 
We  were  sorry  to  have  to  lose  the  ConoerUnte  for 
four  ylolins,  which  we  have  heard  particularly 
praised. 

Miss  WnrsLow^a  Rvottal,  at  Union  Hall.  Monday 
afternoon,  Kov.  26,  was  largely  attended,  by  an  ap- 
preciative and,  in  the  main,  well  pleased  andience. 
Her  yonthfhl  and  attractive  presence,  and  her  whole 
look  and  manner,  as  of  one  in  earnest  with  her  Art, 
bespoke  sympathy  from  the  outset.  Her  prog;ramme 
was  as  follows ; 

1.  Trio  in  B  flflt.  Op.  11 Beethoven 

Allegro  eon  brio— Adagio— AUeipnetto. 

I  a.  Prelndeand  Fai^ne Bach 
b,  Onulle  Sonar Hens^lt 
e.  Spinnlnfl:  Bonr 'Warner-Llsat 

Andante  and  Variations Bohomann 

For  two  Plaaos, 

In,  Nocmme, > 
ft.  Rtnde. >  Chopin 
c.  Ballade S 

Musical  feeling,  a  clean,  crisp,  vital  touch  and 
accent,  with  a  good  deal  of  power  and  brilliancy  of 
execution  were  manifest  throughout.  In  the  Beet- 
hoven Trio— with  the  Variations  on  a  popular  air 
— she  was  assisted  by  the  brothers  Fans,  and  its 
beauties  were  all  well  brought  out ;  although  here 
and  elsewhere  we  could  not  but  remark  a  certain 
anxiety  in  her  playing  which  told^f  the  severe  and 
unremitting  finger  drill  of  those  five  years  at  Stutt- 
gart The  Prelode  and  Fugue  by  Bach  were  very 
distinctly,  evenly  and  beautifully  rendered.  The 
Cradle  Song  by  Henselt  rang  itself  with  the  most 
delicate  and  tender  foeling;  and  the  "Spinning 
Song  "  was  given  with  the  greatest  ease  and  flnen- 
cy.  The  Schumann  Duet,  with  Mr.  J.  G.  D.  Pakk- 
KB,  was  also  a  sueeess.  Miss  Winslow  was  less  hap- 
py in  the  Chopin  pieces,  particularly  the  BtMade, 
where  she  several  times  struck  a  wrong  note,  which 
evidently  robbed  her  of  her  presence  of  mind  and 
somewhat  blurred  the  whole  interpretation.  We 
understand  the  darkness  of  the  hall,  with  the  shad- 
ow on  the  keyboard,  was  what  embarrassed  her.  It 
certainly  speaks  well  for  thelntrinsio  mosioal  nature 
of  this  earnest  young  student,  that  the  long  and  ter- 
rible technical  drill  has  not  killed  all  fine  expression. 
We  shall  be  glad  to  hear  her  more. 


Miss  Aicr  Fat's  third  and  last  Piano  Beeltal, 
Nov.  27.  was  as  follows : 

Prdnde  and  Fncme  In  B  minor Bach 

Grand  Sonata.  Cmajo^.  Op.  0S BeeCbovsn 

Allegro  oon  brio— Aoacio  molto— Bowlo. 

Koetume.  Cmlnor Field 

33  Variations  In  Cmlnor Beethoven 

Nocturne.  F  major.  No.  1.  Op.  15 Obopin 

Noetume.  F  •harp  major.  No.  S  Op.  10 ** 

ttiady.  A  minor.  Ho.  11.  On.  25 ** 

(Sumetimes  called  th«  "Ifarrieaae'*  or  «Wlnteiw 
Wind*'  Study.) 

Llebeii-Traum.   Noetnme JAmt 

Rhapaodie  Hongrolse.   No.  14 *< 

It  was  oertaioly  no  slight  evidence  of  power  of 
will  and  intellect,  as  well  as  of  physieal  nerve  and 
muscle,  to  carry  through  such  a  programme  with 
unflagging  certainty,  nay  much  of  it  with  grace  and 
ease  and  good  expression,  and  the  whole  of  it  with- 
out a  note  before  her.  We  arrived  only  In  time  to 
hear  the  Rondo  Finale  of  the  Beethoven  Sonata,  her 
performance  of  which  seemed  to  us  to  lack  the  elas- 
ticity, the  airy  lightness  that  should  cbaraoterlxe 
it  In  all  the  other  interpretations  we  found  more 
satisljRetion  than  perhaps  ever  before  in  Miss  Fay's 
playing.  At  this  time  of  writing  the  pieces  are  not 
fresh  enough  in  our  mind  to  enable  us  to  say  more. 


In  Mb.  Wk.  H.  SHmwooo's  second  of  two  eon- 
certs  (Union  Hall,  Monday  afternoon,  Dec  8),  we 
seemed  to  hear  this  fine  pianist  at  his  best,  and  In  a 
great  variety  of  interesting  work,  relieved  too  by 
flome  ezoellent  sini^ng.  These  were  the  selec- 
tions:— 

4 

1.  a.  Fn^i^f  No.  8,  C  major  (Pet.  Ed.,  200) Bach 

b.  Prelude  and  Fugue,  A  minor  (Pet.  Bd., 

100) Bach 


2.  a.  "  Der  Abend  Stem'*  (The  Evening  Rtnr,) 

J.  HallntHIm 

b.  "  Elfenrelhn  *' Cnrl  Relnecke 

(Compoaed  exi»rei«rty  for  the) 
Swediiih  Tjidies  Quartette. 

3.  Sonate,  E  minor,  Op.OO Beethoven 

a.  Alleero.       5.  Rondo. 

4.  Tenor  Polo.    Cavatina  from  "Faurt,"  "Salve 

dimora,** Goanod 

Mr.  Carl  Pllnefcer. 
8.  Trio,  "lift  thine  eyes,"  from  "EMjuh," 

Mendd«iiohn 
Misses  Wldebere,  A  here  and  Soederlnnd,  of 
the  Swedinh  Ladle*  Quartette. 
8.  «.  "KrHfkleHana,**  Op.  16,  No.  1,  D  minor,  Vo. 

6,  G  minor Schumann 

ft.  Imprompto,  A  flat  major,  Op.  142,  No.  2, 

Schubert 
e,  Tarantelle,  E  flat  minor,  Op.  11, 

Onstav  Schumann 
Mr.  Sherwood, 

7.  a.  "Necken**  (The  Water  Sprite),  arr.  for  Qnar- 

tette,  bv L«Ohlson 

5.  "  Hoclizei'tstanz  **  (Peace  and  Weddlnfc 

Dance) Soederraann 

Swedlfih  LadleA  Quartette. 

8.  n,  Rtnde,  Op.  2,  No.  6  ("If  I  wore  a  bird,'*)  Henselt 
b.  Ballade  In  A  flat  m«jor,  Op.  47  (by 

request) Chopin 

Mr.  Sherwood. 

9.  Tenor  Solo— "Im  Frnebllne'* Fesoa 

Mr.  Carl  Pflneger. 

10.  Toccata,  B  mff Jor.  On.  96 Augusta  Dupont 

[First  time  in  Boeton.J 

Mr.  Sherwood  played  all  from  memory.     And  tlie 
finished  ease  and  grace  of  style,  the  power  and  cer' 
tainty  of  execution  were  not  more  obeervable,  than 
the  air  of  dreamy  and  Imaginative  abMtraetion  with 
which  he  seemed  to  think  every  phrase  and  passage 
out  as  lie  went  on,  happy  apparently  in  such  fine 
mental  occupation.    It  wis  by  no  means  automatic 
memorizing,  but  the  clear  consciousness  of  what  he 
was  expressing.    The  fugues  of  Bach, — though  not 
of  the  most  interesting  specimens,  not  from  the 
*'  Well-tempered  Clavichord,"  were  roost  conscien- 
tiously and  neatly  rendered,  made  to  say  all  that 
was  In  them.    Of  the  Beethoven  Sonata  be  evident' 
ly  had  his  own  conception,  most  carefully  thought 
out  in  every  detail.    It  did  not  correspond  with  that 
which  we  have  always  held.      In  the  first  move- 
ment, which,  to  be   sure,   has  something   of  the 
moody  freedom  of  a  Fantasia, — and  in  which  Beet- 
hoven again  employs  that  overlapping,  echoing  al- 
ternation of  two  voices  Mempre  diminuendo,  which  is 
so  expressive  in  the  bom-like  dying  away  of  the 
**  Adieoz  **  in  the  preceding  Sonata — ^Mr.  Sherwood 
indulged  In  a  (to  us)  ioeonoelvable   ad  libitum  of 
tempo,  which  marred  the  continuity.    And  in  that 
plaeld,  smooth  and  ilowtng  Rondo,  with  the  finesse 
and  exquisite  surprise  of  eaoh  return  of  the  lovely 
theme,  there  seemed  to  be  too  much  jerkinees ;  the 
stream  was  too  often  suddenly  ruflled.    Yet,  allow- 
ing him  his  own  conception,  it  was  a  beautiful  poet- 
io  rendering. 

The  group  of  pieoes  by  Schumsnn.  Schubert  and 
a  younger  Schumann  were  all  interesting ;  but  the 
most  fascinating  was  the  Schubert  Jmpromptii,  to 
which  he  lent  a  most  delicate  and  airy  touch.  The 
fsmiUar  "If  I  were  a  bird*  by  Henselt,  was  so 
played  that  it  seemed  to  have  lost  none  of  its  fresh 
charm.  Of  the  A-fiat  BaRade  of  Chopin,  which  we 
have  so  often  heard  of  late,  Mr.  Sherwood's  render- 
ing was  one  of  the  most  satisfactory.  The  modern 
Frencb  Toccata  by  Dupont  is  a  very  rapid,  dlfilcult 
and  brilliant  movement,  of  a  dance-like  character, 
and  was  most  brilliantly  executed. 

The  Swedish  singers'  voices  sounded  doubly  rich 
and  full  in  that  small  hall,  and  blended  very  musi- 
cally and  sweetly,  sometimes  with  a  wild  and  som- 
bre psthos,  then  again  laughingly  and  brightly. 
The  remarkably  low  register  of  the  two  Contraltoe 
Is  probably  the  reaaon  why  so  much  of  their  music 
is  set  in  a  low  key,  compressing  the  harmony  into  a 
narrow  compass.  The  Trio  from  Elijah  lost  some- 
thing of  its  aerial,  angelic  character  by  being  taken 
in  a  lower  pitch. 

Mr.  PFtuaasE  has  a  robust  tenor  voice  of  remarka* 
ble  volume  and  musical  sweetness.  The  surprise  of 
a  single  high  falsetto  tone  seemed  more  unnatural  in 
such  A  voice  thsn  it  does  in  a  light  tenore  di^agia. 
He  Bang  the  "Salve  dimora"  witli  fervent  expression 


and  in  a  good  sustained  eantalnU  style.       In  the 
Spring  Song  by  Fesca,  too,  he  gave  much  pleasure. 

Of  Mr,  Sherwood's  first  concert  (Nov.  16),  which 
we  were  unable  to  attend,  we  can  only  record  the 
programme: — 

1.  a.  Prelnde  and  Fufrne,  C  minor  (Well-tempered 

Claviehnrd,  Book  2,  Ko.  8) Bach 

b.  Fnfrne,  C  major.  No.  2  (Peters*  Xd., 

No.  900) Bach 

2.  "Bosslled** Beethoven 

Br.  8.  W.  Lanfcmaid. 
S.  Sonate Pathetiqne. C  minor.  Op.  13.... Beethoven 

4.  Bong— "Die  Lor«»lov" Llsst 

MisstiUiiinBailev. 
0.  a.  Nocturne,  F mnjnr.  On.  23,  No.  4....Schamann 
5.  Ktode.  C  miner.  Op.  10,  No.  12 Chopin. 

c.  Grande  ValM  BrlHante,  On. Si.  No.  1.. .  .Chopin 
0.  Bongs— a.  "f>n  hl«t  die  Ruh" 8«hul^rt 

ft.  «Itaty'* Mendelssohn 

Dr.  B.  W.  T^ngmald. 
T.  a.  Two  "SonrfS  without  Words,"  No.  10,  B  minor 

and  No.  25, 0  major MendMsnohn 

ft.  "Chorus  of  Dancinfir  Dervishen,**  from  Beet- 
hoven's "Ruins  of  Athens,**  tranfdated  for 

piano  by C.  Salnt-BalSns 

rFlmttlmeln  Boston.] 

8.  A.  "Nina"  (old  Italian  song) Perirole^ 

ft.  "HaidenrOeleln  * Schubert 

Mim  Lillian  Bsiley. 
•.YalsederClpera  "Faust"  de  Gounod 


Iir  PaospBor.  Borne  extremely  Interesting  coo- 
certe  have  occurred  this  week,  too  late  for  notice  in 
this  number :  particularly  the  first  Recital  of  Mme. 
Schiller,  on  Wednesday ;  tfie  third  Thomas  Concert, 
Wednesday  evening;  the  third  Harvard  Symphony 
Concert,  Thursday  afternoon,  and  the  Cecilia,  Thurs- 
day evening. 

The  fourth  TmBODoac  Thomas  concert  comefl  this 
afternoon,  when  Prof.  Paine's  Symphonic  Fantaisie 
on  Shakespeare's  "Tempest"  will  be  given.  Also 
the  Orchestral  Suite,  Op.  49  (new)  by  Saint-SaSns ; 
"  Siegfried's  Death,"  Wagner  ;  a  new  Polonaise  by 
Raif,  etc.  Miss  Mathilde  Wild*  will  sing,  and 
the  young  violinist.  Master  Lioutcvbeiig,  will  play. 

Sandsbs  Tbsatrb,  Cambkidob.  The  second  eon- 
cert  comes  next  Tuesday  evening,  Deo.  11,  and  will 
consist  of  Chamber  Music  Mlas  Favht  Kbllooo. 
Soprano,  Mr.  Erhst  Pbeabo,  av*d  the  Boston  Phil- 
harmonic Club  will  as««ist  in  a  choice  programme, 
embracing  the  Kreutzer  Sonata  (piano  and  violin). 
Beethoven,  Messrs.  Perabo  and  Listemann ;  Aria,  "Si 
t'amo,  O  oara,*  Handd,  Miss  Fanny  Kellogg;  Larg- 
hetto  and  Scherxo,  for  Piano',  Violin  and  'Cello, 
Painty  Messrs.  Perabo,  Listemann  and  Hartdecren ; 
Violoncello  Solo,  Sarabande  and  Gavotte,  from 
Suite  in  D,  Rw^.  Mr.  A.  Hartdesren  ;  Sonsrs,  "  Ge- 
heimes.*  SclwheH,  "Tanslied  im  Mai,**  Tram,  Miss 
Fanny  Kellogg;  Octet  for  two  Violins.  Viola.  Vio- 
loncello.  Clarinet,  Horn,  Bassoon  and  Contrabass^ 
Op.  166,  QclwhtrL 

Obbistmas  Obatobios.  The  sale  of  tickets  for  the 
whole  season  of  the  Handel  and  Haydn  Society  has 
been  so  far  quite  successful,  and  the  sale  of  single 
tickets  will  begin  next  week.  First,  for  the  two 
perff»rmances  at  Christmaa  time.  On  Sunday  even- 
ing. Dec  28.  will  be  given,  for  the  second  time  in 
Boston,  the  first  two  parts  of  Bach's  Christmas  Ora- 
torio,--thia  time  with  the  additional  accompani- 
ments bv  Robert  Franz,  which  arrived  just  too  late 
for  the  Festival  lant  May.  This  will  be  followed  by 
J.  C.  D.  Parker^s  "Redemption  Hymn"  and  the 
CantoU:  "  NoSl,"  by  Saint-Sa^ns.  All  three  works 
were  among  the  chief  auccesses  of  tlie  May  Festi- 
val.— On  Tuesday  evening  (Christmas  Day),  the 
time-honored  "  Messiah  *  of  Handel,  also  with  the 
Franz  accompaniments,  completing  those  by  Mo- 
sari,  will  be  given.  The  pnnoipal  singers  in  the 
first  performance  will  be  Miss  Emma  C.  TauasBT, 
Miss  Airinx  Louisb  Cast,  Mrs.  H.  E.  Sawtxr,  Mr. 
Wm.  J.  Winch  and  Mr.  A.  E.  Stoddard  (baritone), 
of  Kew  York ;  in  the  "Messiah."  Miss  Tbursbt.  Mrs. 
Flora  E.  Barrt.  Mr.  Joseph  Maas,  and  Mr.  Mtrox 
W.  WHiTNxr.  Mr.  Zxrrabx  will  conduct  and  Mr.  B. 
J.  Lang  will  sit  at  the  Great  Organ. 

The  fourth  Harvard  Symphony  Concert  will  take 
place  on  Thursday  afternoon,  Dec  20,  at  the  Music 
Hall.  The  programme  includes :  Overture  to  "Co- 
riolan,"  Beethoven  ;  Aria ;  Symphony  in  D  minor. 
Fckumann,  Nocturne  (MS.)  for  Orchestra  (first 
time),  CCMudUr;  Songs;  Overture:  "In  the 
Highlands,"  Qade, 
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Shythm,  Tonoh,  etc. 

Me.  EDiToa,—- In  somo  recent  nambere  of  the 
'*  Joornal,"  Mr.  Mathews  seems  to  be  roach  inter- 
ested concerning  the  subject  of  Rhythm,  Touch, 
etc.,  as  connected  with  Piano-playini;^. 

Allow  me  through  your  Taliisble  columns  to  call 
his  attention  to  the  fact,  that  Mr.  Ditson  published, 
some  twenty-fonr  years  ago,  a  concise  and  aseful 
Theoretical  Text  book  for  the  Piano,  by  Prof.  E.  B. 
Oliver,  which,  in  Chapter  5,  contains  a  statement  of 
the  Theonr  of  Touoh.  as  communicated  to  the  an- 
thor  by  Friedrich  Wieck,  of  Dresden,  whose  author- 
ity neither  Mr.  Mathews  nor  Mr.  Mason  would  proba- 
bly question.  Also,  a  few  years  later,  was  pnb- 
llsbed  a  "  Thorough  Bass  Manual "  by  the  same  au- 
thor, which  contains  m  system  of  exercises  and  rules 
regarding  the  ralue  of  notes,  rhythm,  accent,  etc., 
which  is  quite  exhaustive  on  these  subjects,  and 
which  may  contain  hints  useful  to  Mr.  Mathews, 
judging  from  his  articles  on  Rhythm,  Accent,  ete., 
in  your  columns.  The  exercise*  for  accent  in  prac- 
tice of  scales,  which  have  been  .claimed  as  original 
by  the  compilers  of  a  certain  method  for  Piano,  are 
also  suggested  in  the  above  mentioned  Text-book, 
and  wore  given  to  his  pupils  by  Prof.  Oliver,  years 
before  their  publication  in  the  method  above  re- 
ferred to,  as  many  of  his  pupils  will  be  happy  to 
testify. 

New  light  upon  musical  subjects  of  Theory  in 
practice,  should  be  heartily  received,  but  let  us  also 
accept  aud  appreciate  the  work  of  those  who  have 
for  many  years  been  arduously  laying  the  founda- 
tions for  the  advancing  knowledge,  and  high  stand- 
ard of  Musical  Art  which  we  now  enjoy. 

A  PcpiL  or  MxNDiLssoBN  Musical  Instituti. 
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Philadxlpbia.  (From  the  Evening  BuUtHn,  I/ov, 
28.)  At  the  Arch  Street  Theatre  last  evening,  Am- 
broise  Thomas's  A  ftmnnur  Nightt  Dream  was  pre- 
sented by  the  Hess  English  Opera  Company  to  a 
full  house,  and  so  excellent  was  the  performance 
that  the  favorable  impression  made  by  the  company 
in  The  Chimee  of  Normandy  was  fully  sustained.  Lt 
Songe  cTune  nuU  tTEU,  first  produced  in  Paris  in 
1850,  is  happy,  especially  In  the  second  act,  in  its 
illustrations  of  Thomas*s  finest  traits  of  composition, 
being  marked  by  a  delicacy  of  shading,  a  flowing 
sweetness  and  a  quaint  grace  that  is  wonderfully 
attractive.  Unfortunately,  the  music  is  marred  by 
a  bad  libretto— bad  in  French,  and  still  worse  in  the 
English  translation.  The  animating  idea  of  the 
drama— >the  grouping  of  a  number  of  Shakespearean 
characters  with  Shakespeare  himself  as  the  central 
figure — is  admirable,  but  the  realization  of  this 
idea  is  faulty  to  a  degree.  Few  of  us  bat  would 
be  glad  to  see  Shakespeare,  but  few  of  us  would 
care  to  see  him  drunk ;  but  it  is  just  in  this  condi* 
tion  that  he  is  presented  to  U9,  and  his  summer 
night's  dream  Is  supposed  to  be  dreamed  whilst  he 
lies  in  a  drunken  sleep.  Queen  Elizabeth,  in  the 
dual  r61e  of  a  fairy  god-mother  and  a  lecturer  upon 
temperance  also,  is  rather  a  sharp  attack  upon  the 
unities ;  and  her  qneenliness  when  she  crowns  the 
entirely  sobered  poet  with  bays,  scarcely  reconciles 
us  to  her  previous  exhibition  of  qualities  scarcely 
so  queenl3\  Elizabeth,  however,  was  an  eccentric 
sort  of  a  person,  much  given  to  having  her  own  way, 
and  her  conduct  in  the  opera  is  more  pardonable, 
poetically  speaking,  than  is  the  conduct  of  the  play- 
wright. The  little  strain  of  love  making  between 
Latimer  and  Olivia  interjected  into  the  work  is, 
pleasant  In  its  way,  and  furnishes  an  opportunity 
in  the  first  act  for  a  pretty  air,  sung  by  Latimer, 
'*  Dear  Love  of  Thee,"  and  in  the  last  act  for  an  ad- 
mirable song  by  Olivia,  "  Hear  me  but  once,**  and 
an  attractive  duet  by  the  lovers.  The  music  through- 
out, as  we  have  said,  is  charming,  being  by  turns 


sparkling  and  poetic,  and  always  marked  by  the 
play  of  the  delicate,  tender  fancy  of  the  composer. 
The  notable  numbers  are ;  in  the  first  act,  Eliza- 
beth's ogre  song  and  the  trio  by  Elizabeth,  Falstaflf 
and  Olivia ;  in  the  second  adt  the  especially  brilliant 
duet  by  Shakespeare  and  the  Queen ;  in  the  third 
act  Elizabeth's  song  "  Ah  I  idle  splendor  that  sur- 
rounds me,"  the  succeeding  trio,  by  FalstafT,  Olivia 
and  the  Queen,  Olivia's  song.  "  Hear  me  but  once,** 
and  the  duet  immediately  following. 

The  cast  last  evening  included  Miss  Melville  as 
the  Queen,  Mrs.  Seguin  as  Olivia,  Mr.  Castle  as 
Shakespeare,  Mr.  Peakes  as  Falstaff,  and  Mr.  Tur- 
ner as  Latimer ;  and,  as  there  were  no  minor  char- 
acters to  be  represented  by  second-rate  sin&rers,  the 
performance  was  admirably  smooth  and  effectire. 
Miss  Melville's  acting  as  Elizabeth  was  most  a«»ton- 
ishingly  queenly  to  those  who  saw  her  frolicking 
about  as  Mignonette,  and  her  singing  was  still  more 
worthy  of  approval  than  in  the  former  part.     H^r 
ogre  sone,  the  air  "Ah  I  Idle  <«plendor.''  and  sever- 
al of  her  concerted  numbers  with  Shakespeare  «tid 
FalstafT,     were     peremptorily    re-demanded,    and 
throughout  the  entire    opera    the    audience    was 
prompt  and  enthusia9tic  in  its  applanse  of  her  ad- 
mirable work.    MrA.  Seguin  as  Olivia  had  not  near- 
ly 90  many  chanc<»s  for  exkihiting  her  thoroughly 
good  qualities,  bnt  she  made  the  most  of  her  oppor 
tunities,  and  in  the  duet  with   Latimer,  in   several 
duets  with  the  Queen,  and.  notably,  in  her  song 
"  Hear  me  but  once  "  —suns:  with  singnlar  purity 
of  tone — secnred  the  praise  that  she  so  abundantly 
deserved.    The  parts  of  Shakespeare  and  Latimer, 
while  son^ewhat  dull  in  acting,  were  sung  with  fine 
effect,  and  Falstaff  was    acted   with  conventional 
drollery  and  was  vignronsly  uunsr.     The  chorus  and 
orchestra,  as  before,  were  noticeably  exoelle&t, 


Tbi  Juklbb  Sing  BBS  hare  recently  gone  to  Oer* 
many  to  continue  the  work  they  have  for  the  last 
six  years  been  so  successfully  doing  in  the  United 
SUtos,  Great  BriUin  and  Holland,  in  the  interetts 
of  the  education  of  their  raee  at  Flak  UntTerslty, 
Nashville,  Tenu. 

Within  a  few  days  of  th^r  arrival  at  B«r1ia,they 
had  the  honor  of  appearing  before  tlie  Imperial 
family  of  Germany  under  circomsuuces  of  peou1i«r 
interest.  They  were  invited  by  Their  Imperial 
Highnesses  the  Crown  Prince  and  Crown  Princess 
to  sing  some  of  their  Slave  songs  at  the  New  Palace, 
Potsdam,  on  Sunday  afternoon,  Nov.  4.  and  on  pre- 
senUng  them^lves  at  the  appointed  hour  they 
found  to  their  joy,  that  they  stood  in  the  presence 
of  His  Imperial  Majesty,  the  Emperor  of  Germany, 
as  well  as  in  the  presence  of  the  Crown  Prince  and 
Princess,  with  their  children  gathered  around  them. 
Thus  three  generations  stood  together  in  the  home 
circle  listening  to  this  little  oompany  of  Emancipat- 
ed Slaves  from  the  United  States  as  they  sang  the 
songs  of  the  days  of  their  bondage.  And  never  did 
their  strange,  touching  songs  produce  a  deeper  im- 
pression or  call  forth  heartier  expressions  of  sym- 
pathy for,  and  interest  In,  the  work  they  are  laboring 
to  do  for  their  race  in  America  and  in  Africa. 

His  MajeetT,  the  Emperor,  made  many  inquiries 
of  the  President  of  the  University  respecting  the 
Singers,  and  their  personal  history  and  the  work 
they  had  accomplished,  while  the  Crown  Prince  and 
the  Crown  Princess  conversed  freely  with  the  Sing- 
ers, making  inquiries,  and  expressing  great  delight 
in  the  singing.  It  was  especially  gratifying  to 
learn  from  the  Crown  Princess  that  four  years  ago, 
when  the  Jubilee  Singers  had  the  honor  of  singing 
before  her  Roy»l  Mother,  |the  Queen  of  England, 
she  had  received  a  long  letter  speaking  of  the 
Singers  and  their  mission.  The  Crown  Prince  said 
these  songs  as  you  sing  them  go  to  the  heart,  they 
go  through  and  through  one. 

The  first  public  concert  was  given  in  Berlin,  at 
the  Sing  Academy,  on  the  7th  of  Nov.,  and  was 
greeted  with  such  hearty  demonstrations  of  ap- 
proval that  success  in  Germany  seems  quite  well 
assured. 

— We  find  a  still  more  glowing  and  detailed  ao- 
ooapt  of  this  reception  In  tne  Berliner  TageblatL  Ed, 
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Yocalf  with  Piano  AcoonpaniaoBt. 

Pompey's  Love.    C.     2.    d  to  E.  /Vol/.  80 

If  I  was  only  long  eBongh.     P.     %,  Saian.  80 

I  took  her  to  the  Ball.    Song  and  Choros. 

EA.     8.  Ave.  80 

The  Black  Hussars.    B6.     8.    c  to  6.        Jonee.  80 

A  quartet  of  merry  songs,  with  nice  music. 
True  Hearts.     EA.     8.     b  to  E.  Adame,  85 

**  For  years  ean  bring  no  old  are 
To  hearts  that  stUi  are  trne.** 
BeiQtiAil  sentiment  to  sweet  music. 

Angels  kiss  mine  eyes  to  sleep.    Song  and  Cho. 
EA.    8.    d  to  E.  R>ttUdge.  SO 

"  Round  my  bed  the  an^rels  hover." 
One  of  the  toaehing  baUads  about  a  dying 
cnild. 

Fare  thee  well,  and  if  forever.    E6.    8.    b  to  E. 

Sulzner,  80 
«  More  tban  tMs,  I  searee  ean  die.*' 
Well  known  words  by  Lord  l^ron,  with  good 
music. 

ITon  M'ama  pin.      (He  loves  no  more.)    E.    5. 

d  to  B.  ToeH.  88 

"  A  Che  H  giova  II  vivere." 
"  What  eharra  In  llfb  remains  ?*' 
An  Italian  song,  with  pleaaiag  meledy.  ^ 

Sometim<>9.    C.    8.    d  t^  g.  SalUvan,  40 

'*  Sometimes  when  Fm  sitting  alone. 
Dreaming  alone  la  the  gloom.*' 

I^yLlnd!«ay  wrote  the  sweet  words;  aftd  the 
mnsic  flu  them  well. 

Have  you  heard,  my  Love  is  coming.     F.     8. 
y  to  g.  Barker.  85 

"  Roand  htm  beauty's  eyes  were  gUncIng, 
Demoiselles  and  Signorfnas.'* 

Mr.  Baiter  has  translated  many  Ttolian  *(mn, 
but  none  were  better  than  this  original  prodiio- 
tion.   It  is  in  the  form  of  a  light  Canaonette. 

IF.     B6.     4.     F  to  a.  JHneiUu  86 

*<  If  love  were  what  the  rose  Is, 
And  I  were  like  the  leaf.'* 

Very  charmlnfl:  suppositions,  expressed  In  the 
most  musical  way. 

Onee.    D  major  and  minor,    e  to  D.         jffaitofi,  85 

«Geol  aalt  air,  and  the  white  waves  breaking.'* 

Well-lmsghied  nminlsoenoe  of  eompaalonship 
by  th«  sea-shore. 


Warren.  80 


InstruMstaL 

They  all  do  It.    Waltz.    O.    8. 

A  melody,  **  the  farorlte  ot  the  hour,"  prettily 
arranged  as-  a  waits. 

International  Rifle  Match  Waltaes.     8.       Pratt,  95 

Mr.  Pratt  has  hit  the  mark  in  this  graceful  set, 
which  both  nationalities  may  dance  to  and  wel- 
eome. 

Marjolalne  Waltzes.    8.  Jfelra.  50 

Melodies  from  an  opera  by  liccocq.  Full  as 
ffood  <oe  bettor)  in  the  inatmrnental  as  In  vocal 
form. 

Po  Paul  Polka.     G.     2.  Tar^Coen.  85 

Introduces  five  pretty  airs  which  belong  to  "Fo 
Paul "  chansonnettes.    Very  neat. 

Telephone  March.     G.    8.  Turner.  80 

No  one  ean  Tamer  new  popular  word  Into  mn- 
sic quicker  than  the  composer  whose  name  Is 
thus  made  free  with.  And  no  one  eon  do  it  bet- 
ter. 

Schubert's  Unfinished  Symphony.    First  move- 
ment.    B  minor.     5.  Perabo.  80 

Yeryfonunately.eachpartof  a  Symphony  is 
oomplete  In  itself,  and  one  ean  enjoy  this,  in 
spite  of  the  abseooe  of  that  other  part  that  nev* 
er  will  l)e  mode.  Very  conveniently  arranged 
fer  players, 

yill  Daily  Studies,  comprising  the  principal 

technical  difficulties,  In  brief  exercises,    4. 

Arthur  Meee,  75 

Mr.  Mees  modestly  says  that  the  ground  to  l>e 
covered  by  technical  ezerolses  is  mostly  occu- 
pied. He  haa  however  discovered  eight  vacant 
places,  which  he  has  vety  well  filled  with  studies 
which  will  irlve  a  very  perceptible  quantity  of 
flncer-aohe  to  those  who  practice  them  ialth- 


ABBBSvtATioirs.— Degrees  of  dlfllcnlty  are  marked 
from  1  to  7.  The  key  is  noted  by  a  capital  letter,  as  C, 
B6,  etc.  A  large  Roman  letter  marks  the  lowest  and  the 
highest  note  if  on  the  staff,  small  Roman  letters  If  below 
or  above  the  staff.  Thus :  "  C.  S.  c  to  E,**  means  <*Key 
of  C,  Fifth  degree,  lowest  letter  c  on  the  added  line  be- 
low, highest  letter,  B  on  the  4th  spaoe. 
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A  Gritioal  Contri1mti<m  to  Beefhoron 

litorataTe. 

Bead  before  the  ScUner-Unioii  in  Trleete»  toy  Alxx- 

AITDBB  W,  THATn« 

(Ooncliided  from  Pa£e  189.) 
Now  to  the  breach  with  Madame: 

''  One  day  the  Fran  Proprietress  sent  Michael 
with  5  gnlden  to  the  village  of  Stein,  to  bay 
wine  and  a  fish  [Beethoven's  favorite  food]. 
Michael  was  careless,  lost  the  money,  and,  after 
twelve  o'clock,  returned  in  the  greatest  per- 
plexity. The  Proprietress  asked  immediately: 
'  Where  is  the  fisht '  and,  as  he  confessed  the 
loss  of  the  money,  turned  him  out  of  the  house. 
When  Beethoven  came  to  dinner,  he  asked  af- 
ter his  Michael;  the  Proprietress  related  the 
circumstances  to  him.  He  was  frightfully  en- 
raged, laid  the  five  gnlden  on  the  table,  and 
angrily  insisted  that  Michael  should  be  at  once 
recalled. 

After  this  he  went  no  more  to  the  table,  but 
had  his  meals  brought  to  his  r*om,  where  also 
Michael  had  to  prepare  his  breakfast.  In  fact, 
according  to  the  statements  of  Michael,  even 
before  this  rapture,  Beethoven  had  talked  very 
rarely  with-his  sister-in-law  and  not  much  with 
bis  brother; — which,  however,  was  quite  natu 
ral,  considering  his  deafness  and  that  they 
were  in  the  country,  where  the  topics  of  con- 
versation were  so  few.  Now  must  Michael  sit 
1>y  Beethoven  during  the  evenings  and  write 
answers  to  his  questions.  For  the  most  part 
he  was  questioned  and  cross-questi«ned,  what 
had  hsen  »aid  about  the  eompoMr  at  dinner  and 
tupper.^* 

Bo  far  Kreu. 

Johann's  wife  was,  as  we  already  know,  not 
an  angel,  not  even  a  female  Job. 

The  house  was  not  fitted  up  as  a  winter  dwel- 
ling; the  weather  became  cold  and  wet,  and 
prevented  much  open  air  exercise ;  visitors  there 
were  none,  and  personal  intercourse  with  her 
brother-in-law  was  no  longer  to  be  thought  of; 
she  longed  for  the  comforts  of  her  home  in  Vi- 
enna and  for  the  pleasures  of  the  capital ;  her 
patience  gave  out,  she  departed  thither,  aud 
left  the  three  men  to  their  fate  with  the  ser- 
vants. That  Beethoven's  peculiarities  and  od- 
dities found  little  indulgence  now  may  readily 
be  conceived. 

Although  we  cannot  justify  this  step  of  Jo- 
hann's  wife,  I  still  think,  that  no  mistress  of  a 
family,  who  considers  herself  as  something 
more  than  the  head-maid  in  the  house,  will 
very  much  wonder  at  it. 

The  presumption,  that  the  departure  of  Mad. 
V.  Beethoven  and  its  inevitable  consequences 
are  the  sele  and  entire  basis  of  Beethoven's 
complaints  of  the  treatment  he  received  at 
Oneixendorf,  is  very  obvious.  His  bitter  re- 
marks upon  this,  and  upon  something — it  is 
not  yet  clear,  what — ^between  him  and  Johaan, 


may  well  have  assumed  in  Schindler's  strange 
memory  most  exaggerated  proportions. 

Allow  me  a  few  words  upon  a  fourth  point. 

When  Schindler,  thirty  years  after  Beetho- 
ven's death,  revised  and  re-wrote  his  book,  that 
wonderful  memory  of  his  afforded  him  a  new 
reason  for  Beethoven's  sudden  return  to  Vien- 
na; nothing  less  than  a  too  great  intimacy  be- 
tween the  nineteen-year-old  nephew  Carl  and 
his  forty-years-old  aunt  I  Supposing  Beethoven 
— whose  distrust  of  everything  and  everybody 
had  become  a  moral  disease — ^to  have  really  en- 
tertained such  a  suspicion  and  imparted  it  te 
Schindler,  still,  as  a  reason  for  leaving  Gneix- 
endotf,  it  is  comically  absurd ;  since  it  makes 
Beethoven  hurry  his  nephew — ^in  spite  of  his 
urgent  pleadings  to  remain  one  week  mere  in 
Wasserhof — away  from  a  place  where  the 
woman  was  not,  to  Vienna  where  she  was  I 

To  conclude: — 

It  has  been  stated  by  competent  judges,  that 
our  noble  President  Lincoln  could  never  have 
sustained  the  awful  responsibilities,  which  rest- 
ed upon  him,  but  for  his  predilection  for  humor 
and  harmless  drollery,  which  afforded  him  the 
needful  mental  recreation.  True,  Beethoven*s 
great  calamity,  his  deafness,  was  of  a  personal 
nature,  and  the  great  end  he  sought  was  the 
perfecting  of  his  art.  Still,  the  great  ruler  of 
a  nation's  fate -and  the  sublime  perfector  of  in- 
strumental music,  bad  this  characteristic  in 
common — ^the  love  of  wit  and  ^humor.  Allow 
me  to  cite  a  few  lines  from  a  former  publica- 
tion of  my  own. 

**  Except  in  his  hours  of  profound  depres- 
sion, Beethoven  was  far  from  being  the  melan- 
choly and  gloomy  character  of  popular  belief. 
He  shows  himself  in  his  letters — as  he  was  by 
nature— of  a  gay  and  lively  temperament,  fond 
of  a  jest,  an  inveterate  though  not  always  a 
very  happy  punster,  a  great  lover  of  wit  and 
humor.  It  is  a  cause  of  profound  gratitude, 
that  it  was  so ;  since  he  thus  preserved  an  elas- 
ticity of  spirits,  that  enabled  him  to  escape  the 
consequences  of  brooding  in  solitude  over  his 
great  misfortune ;  to  rise  superior  to  his  fate 
and  concentrate  his  great  powers  upon  his  self- 
imposed  tasks;  and  to  meet  with  hope  and 
courage  the  cruel  fortune,  which  put  an  end  to 
so  many  well-founded  expectations  and  ambi- 
tious projects,  and  confined  him  to  a  single 
road  to  fame  and  honor — ^that  of  Composition." 

Precisely  this  side  of  his  character  has  been 
by  the  Beethoven  novelists,  if  not  quite  over- 
looked, at  least  almost  wholly  neglected.  In 
the  gloomiest  periods  of  his  life  we  find  instan- 
ces of  his  undying  humor. 

Let  me  add  a  few  examples  from  his  last 

years:— 

In  Artaria's  music  store,  he  read  in  a  news- 
paper^ that  Mosel — ^the  mutilator  of  several  of 
Handel's  Oratorios — had  been  ennobled  on  ac- 
count of  services  to  the  cause  of  Music. 

**  The  Mosel  flows  tnuddy  into  the  Rhine," 
said  he  lauglung. 


On  hearing  (or  reading)  an  overture  of  We- 
ber [Weaver],  "H'm!"  said  he,  "it  is  just 
woven  I" 

He  was  talking  with  Carl  Czemy's  father, 
who  was  also  very  deaf.  Both  pointed  to  the 
window,  and  began  talking  upon  totally  differ- 
ent topics.  At  length  Beethoven  noticed  it, 
took  his  hat,  and  went  away  laughing,  with 
the  remark :  "  Two  deaf  men  trying  to  tell  sto- 
ries to  each  other  I "  They  heard  him  still 
laughing  far  down  the  stairs. 

In  Mareh,  1820,  some  one  talked  with  him  in 
a  conversation-book  about  E.  T.  W.  Hofmann, 
the  author  of  the  "Fantasy  Pieces."  So  he 
began  in  the  same  book  to  write,  with  the  com- 
mon signs  of  long  and  short  syllables,  Hoff- 
mSnn,  thou  art  no  Hoffm&nn  [Courtier.]  And 
thus  originated  the  text  to  his  canon:  "Hoff- 
mann, be  no  Hof  msnn.  Yes,  my  name  is  Hoff- 
mSnn,  but  I  am  no  Hofnumn." 

In  the  Spring  of  1824,  Schuppanzigh,  first 
violin  of  the  famous  quartet,  introduced  to  the 
composer  his  new  Second  thus:  "This  is  a 
wooden  scholar  of  mine,  his  name  is  Wood." 
This  was  Carl  Holz  [ '  <  Wood  "  in  English],  who 
soon  took  the  place  of  Schindler  (for  a  time) 
as  Beethoven's  factotum,  and  whose  name  gave 
the  master  frequent  opportunity  for  play  upon 
words.  One  of  his  notes  to  him  begins: 
"  Splint  from  the  Wood  of  Christ; "  another: 
"  Best  of  Splinters,  best  Wood  of  Christ." 

Joseph  Ries  attended  a  rehearsal  of  one  of 
the  last  quartets,  and  related  to  me,  that  Beet- 
hoven, in  the  finale — although  he  could  not 
hear  a  note — signified  by  a  motion,  that  some- 
thing was  not  quite  right.  On  Schuppanzigh's 
asking  what  the  fault  was,  he  pointed  to  a  pas- 
sage, where  Holz  had  mistaken  the  bowing, 
and  said :  '  Tut  some  Holz  (wood)  under  Holz's 
chair,  and  kindle  it,  that  Holz  may  take  fire." 

When  Prof.  Self ert — ^about  three  weeks  after 
his  return  from  Gneixendorf — ^tapped  him  for 
dropsy*  and  he  saw  the  clear  water  spouting 
from  the  lube,  he  said  to  the  surgeon:  "  Herr 
Professor,  you  appear  to  me  like  Moses,  strik- 
ing the  rock  witii  his  staff." 

He  died  on  Monday,  Maroh  20th.  The  Fri- 
day previous,  he  wrote  a  few  lines  making  his 
nephew  his  heir,  and  a  few  minutes  afterwards 
said  to  Breuning  and  Schindler:  "Plaudite, 
amici,  comosdia  finita  est."  ["Applaud, 
friends,  the  comedy  is  over."] 

That  was,  so  far  as  I  know,  his  last  joke  I 

I  should  have  had  a  far  easier  task,  had  I  se- 
lected for  this  lecture  some  topic  in  Beetho- 
ven's history  fitted  to  be  the  subject  of  a  mere- 
ly interesting  and  amudng  essay.  But  we  are 
already  in  the  second  half  of  a  century  since 
the  great  composer,  in  lightning  and  thunder, 
passed  away,  and,  still,  unnumbered  errors  in 
relation  to  the  history  are  current  as  the 
truth. 

This  is  not  meant  at  all  as  a  reproach  against 
the  many  excellent  musical  writers  of  Austria 
and  Germany ; '  for  when  it  once  beoomes  known 
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that  an  author  of  reputation  has  undertaken 
an  exhanstiTO  work  on  any  subject,  others  of 
course  stand  aside — honoris  eauid,  I  may  per- 
haps say,  competition  in  such  things  has  no 
place.  So  it  was  twenty-fiye  years  since,  when 
it  became  known  that  Otto  Jahn,  with  un- 
flagi^ng  zeal  and  untiring  industry,  was  making 
collections  for  a  Biography  of  BeethoTcn;  and 
all  the  more,  when  his  work  on  Mozart  (prelim- 
inary to  that  on  Beethoven),  the  greatest  of 
musical  biographies,  came  from  the  press. 

Death,  alas,  called  that  noble  biographer  too 
soon  from  his  labors,  and  our  hopes  of  a  work 
on  Beethoven,  like  that  oii  Mozart,  remain  to 
this  day  ungratified. 

In  the  want  of  such  a  work,  complete  and 
authentic,  it  may  be  forgiven  me  for  thinking 
it  my  duty  to  come  forward  against  the  deep- 
rooted,  wide-spread  errors  current  in  relation 
to  the  great  composer,  and  to  establish  the 
truth  so  far  as  my  knowledge  and  powers  ena- 
ble me  to  do  so.  I  have  before  labored  in  this 
field,  and  now  the  two  evenings,  on  which  I 
have  had  the  honor  to  appear  before  you,  have 
been  devoted  to  the  same  duty. 


•  »  > 


Saint-Saens  in  Leipsi;. 

The  fourth  Oewandhaus  Concert  of  the 
present  season  (Nov.  1)  was  distinguished  by 
the  presence,  as  composer  and  pianist,  of 
Camille  Saint-Safins,  who  occupied  a  large 
share  in  the  programme.  The  'impression 
made  by  him  upon  the  well-known  critic, 
Bemsdorf,  is  given  in  the  SigndU,  from  which 
we  translate  as  follows: — 

'*The  Symphony  No.  8  ^Eflat)  of  Schumann, 
which  filled  the  First  Part  of  the  concert,  was 
admirably  executed,  and  formed  the  brightest 
point  and  acme  of  the  whole.  The  Second 
Part,  given  over  to  the  doings  of  the  Parisian 
pianist  and  composer,  aud  the  singer  Frfiulein 
Philippine  v«n  Edelsberg,  had  less  that  affect- 
ed us  agreea  bly,  and  only  allows  u  s  to  look 
back  with  true  and  full  satisfaction  on  the 
achievements  of  M.  Saint-Safins  as  a  piano 
player.  These  were  in  fact  of  extraordinary 
brilliancy  and  confirmed  us  in  the  opinion 
which  we  have  before  expresse  d,  that  M.  Saint- 
Safins  must  be  counted  among  the  optimates  of 
the  piano  players  of  our  time.  For  the  com- 
poser Saint-Safins  we  frankly  confess  we  have 
never  felt  much  sympathy;  nor  can  we  feel 
much  to-day,  after  hearing  his  Fourth  Piano 
Concerto  (0  minor),  his  orchestral  piece,  Le 
Bouet  d^OmphdU^  and  his  Danoe  Mcusabre  (albeit 
only  in  a  Liszt  transcription  for  piano).  For, 
if  we  cheerfully  admit  that  M.  Saint-Safins 
understands  the  musical  craft  most  thoroughly 
and  practices  it  with  a  great  deal  of  talent, 
yet  we  cannot  help  finding  that  he  is  at  bottom 
only  a  cold  nature,  and  seeks  to  cover  his 
bareness,  in  regard  to  warmth  of  feeling  and 
bloom  of  invention,  with  the  mantle  of  piquant 
and  pointed  made-up  work.  This  hunt  after 
what  is  striking  and  apart ;  this  operating  with 
exceptional  things,  even  though  it  be  down- 
right hideous,  as  in  the  Danoe  Mcedbre ;  this 
over-spicing  and  over-refining  in  harmony  and 
in  instrumentation : — all  this  in  the  long  run 
becomes  almost  unendurable,  and  can  only  be 
compared  to  the  torture  which  any  one  must 
feel  who  is  condemned  through  a  whole  eve- 
ning to  eat  nothing  but  Fa^griika  SchiMJM^  or 


to  move  for  a  long  while  in  an  atmosphere  im- 
pregnated with  patchouli  or  rose  oil. 

**With  the  reception  which  Saint-Safins 
found  with  the  public,  he  can  be  contented, 
even  if  the  uncommonly  rich  applause  lavished 
on  him  referred,  as  we  may  almost  assume,  less 
to  the  composer  than  to  the  pianist.  Among 
the  solo  pieces  which  he  played  besides  the 
Banoe  Maec^e  ('Les  Tourbillons'  and  'Les 
Cyclopes,'  by  Rameau,  and  a  Gavotte  by  J.  S. 
Bach)  the  Bach  Gavotte,  veiy  effectively  tran- 
scribed from  the  E-flat  Violin  Sonata  of  that 
master,  was  to  us  the  most  agreeable.  Finally, 
we  will  not  let  It  pass  unmentioned,  that  the 
orchestra  did  its  duty  in  the  bravest  manner 
towards  the  Parisian  guest,  and  that  he  de- 
clared himself  well  satisfied  with  the  accom- 
paniment of  his  Concerto,  as  well  as  with  the 
execution  of  the  Botut  cPOmpTuiie, — neither  of 
them  an  easy  task." 

The  Music  ot  the  Lutheran  (as  Compared 
with  that  ot  the  English)  Church. 

Bt  F.  J.  SAWTxa,  Mna.  Bac,  Oxon,  F.  C.  O. 

[Read  before  the  London  Ck>Uege  of  Org^anists  on  Sat- 
urday, Vor.  8rd.] 

I  purpose  to  bring  before  yon  this  eyening  the 
music  of  the  Lutheran  Churcn,  endeavoring  to  in- 
terest yon  in  its  present  and  past  condition.  Be- 
fore entering  on  the  consideration  of  the  musical 
part  of  oar  snbjeot,  I  would  ask  you  to  take  a  cur- 
sory glance  with  me,  over  the  foundation  of  the 
Lutheran  Church.  One  thing  will  at  once  come 
upon  our  notice, — it  was  the  work  of  one  man,  and 
— he  hut  a  human  heing,  neither  almighty  nor  all- 
seeing.  No  one,  however  great,  however  nohle, 
however  pure  his  impulses,  is  faultless ;  and  thus 
with  Luther,  rreat  and  noble  man  as  he  undoubted- 
ly was,  he  had  no  one  to  correct  the  errors  he  might 
make,  in  the  gigantic  work  of  forming  a  national 
church.  It  was  vastlv  different  in  the  reformation 
of  our  English  Church.  The  formation  of  our  own 
Protestant  religion  was,  I  believe,  entrusted,  not  to 
the  hand  of  one  man,  but  to  a  convocation  of  ear- 
nest and  thoughtful  divines,  amongst  whom,  as  indi- 
viduals, there  was  certainly  no  one  the  equal  of 
Lather,  but  who,  when  wording  together,  achieved 
an  equally  grand  end,  through  being  able  to  correct 
each  other's  errors. 

As  Luther  founded  the  National  Church  of  his 
country,  so  is  he  undoubtedly  also,  the  founder  of 
conffresfttional  singing.  With  the  exception  of  the 
Lollards,  no  religious  sect,  dissenting  rrom  Rome, 
had  taken  up  this  branch  of  devotion.  Calvin  had 
thought  it  unworthy  of  a  place  in  the  service  of  God, 
and  thus  Goudimers  settings  of  Marot  and  Beza's 
Psalms  were  not  for  public,  but  private  devotions ; 
and  even  Huss  never  recognized  the  power  of  a 
hymn.  It  was  Luther  who  first  grasped  the  idea 
and  carried  it  out.  To  how  great  an  extent  his  in- 
flaence  was  felt  by  the  English  dissenters,  through 
whom  psalmody  was  introduced  into  our  own 
church,  it  would  be  by  no  means  difficult  to  show. 
Luther  belongs-— like  Shakespeare,  Aristotle,  and 
Socrates — not  to  a  nation,  but  to  the  world  1 

I  propose  treating  my  theme  in  the  following 
way : — 1  would  first  show  you  a  German  service, 
that  you  may  see  how  different  it  is  from  our  own. 
I  would  then  go  briefly  into  the  history  of  the  mu- 
sical parts  of  this  service — ^the  chorales,  the  respon- 
ses, tne  motets  and  the  "Church  Music."  After 
that,  let  us  comment  on  the  diversity  of  style  in  the 
general  outline  of  the  German  service,  in  contrast 
to  our  own.  Let  us  then  draw  comparisons  between 
the  two  churches,  and,  finally,  from  these  compari- 
sons, make  our  deductions,  and  take  away  witn  us 
some  practical  lessons  from  the  music  of  the  Luth- 
eran church. 

A  LUTHERAN  SERVIOB. 

There  is  but  one  important  service  on  the  Sun- 
day, and  this  commences  at,  to  us,  the  most  unusu- 
ally early  hour  of  half -past-eight,  in  rare  cases  nine. 
One  reasofi  for  this  is,  that  in  Germany,  the  house- 
wife is  herself  cook.  If  the  service  began,  as  with 
us,  at  eleven,  and  finished  at  one,  there  would  be 
either  no  dinner,  or  else— the  abomination  of  all 
true  Germans — cold  meat.    By  commencing  at  this 
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early  hour,  the  whole  family  are  able  to  attend,  and 
yet  leave  time  enough  after  its  oondusion  for  the 
wife  to  cook  that  most  important  item — ^the  event 
in  the  week  of  the  working  man — the  Sunday 
dinner. 

Half-an-hour  before  the  commencement  of  Divine 
Service,  the  bell  tolls  for  a  few  minutes.  Again  at 
a  quarter  before,  and  finally  five  minutesbefore, 
ceasing  punctually  at  the  app(nnted  time.  One 
must  not  expect  to  find  the  church  foil.  On  an  or- 
dinary Sunday,  such  a  thing  never  happens.  One 
must  remember  that  half  the  Germans  are  atheists 
?^  or  infidels.     On  entering,  we  may  find  perhaps, 

ty  people,  in  a  church  capable  of  holding  fifteen 
hundred.  The  bell  having  ceased,  the  organist  ex- 
temporizes a  voluntary,  leading  generally  without 
Sause,  into  the  opening  chorale,  usually  "  Allein 
ott  in  der  Hoh'  sei  Ehr"  (Glory  to  God  in  the 
highest).  The  rate  at  which  a  chorale  is  sung, 
would  much  astonish  most  of  you.  The  number  of 
the  chorale  is  not  announced,  but  from  tablets 
placed  at  conspicuous  places  around  the  building, 
the  numbers  of  all  that  will  be  snng  during  that 
service  can  be  read,  while  in  f^nt  of  the  organ 
(which  is  always  in  the  gallery)  the  number  of  the 
one  may  be  seen,  which  is  then  being  sung. 

As  many  of  you  are  doubtless  aware,  between  ev- 
ery line  of  i*he  chorale  the  organist  extemporizes  a 
few  bars,  inti'bducing  the  suoceedioe  line.  This 
practice  is  anything  but  praiseworthy.  Imagine 
ten  verses  of  twelve  lines  each,  drawled  in  the  moet 
melancholy  and  depressing  manner,  and  added  to 
this,  a  very  poor  example  of  extemporaneous  play- 
ing between  each  line,  and  between  eacli  verse  a 
small  organ  solo.  It  is  thought  that  the  lungs  of 
the  congregation  are  too  small  to  allow  them  to 
sing  more  than  one  line  without  a  pause.  The 
practice  is  much  liked  by  many  of  the  ladies,  rinoe 
it  affords  a  good  opportunity  of  examining  bonnets 
and  dresses  '*  ad  libitum,"  and  yet  be  apparently 
singing  with  great  zest. 

All  chorales  are  sung  sitting  down ;  in  fact  with 
regard  to  posture,  the  utmost  indifference  is  shown 
during  prayer  and  singing,  bat  during  the  time  that 
the  scriptures  are  being  read,  all  stand  and  rever- 
ently clasp  their  hands. 

The  chorale  over,  and  the  minister  standing  at 
the  altar,  he  intonea  the  words  "  The  Lord  be  with 
you,''  to  which  the  choir  responds  "  And  with  thy 
Spirit"  The  minister  then  intones  a  prayer,  aud 
here  I  would  beg  to  draw  attention  to  tne  fact  that 
all  Drayers  that  are  intoned  are  pronounced  9«ry 
slowly  in  the  Lntheran  church.  It  would,  indeed, 
be  a  great  improvement,  if,  in  our  own  service,  this 
were  possible ;  bat,  owing  to  the  numbers  of  the 
prayers,  it  would  not  be. 

The  effect  of  a  rich,  musical  voice  «2oicr/y  intoning 
a  prayer,  is  as  different  from  the  monotonous  bab- 
ble sometimes  heard  in  England,  as  light  mnn 
darkness. 

To  return  to  our  service.  At  the  close  of  the 
prayer,  the  choir  sing  the  "  amen.*  The  music  of 
this  varies  in  each  town.  To  this  succeeds  the  epis- 
tle, the  congregation  standing.  Then  follows  the 
belief — not,  as  we  have  it,  but  turned  into  a  cho- 
rale, by  Luther.  It  loses,  of  course,  much  of  its 
simplicity  by  this  transformation.  Many  things 
were  thus  adapted  by  him.  It  is  curious,  that  we 
English,  beforehand  in  so  many  things  relating  to 
musical  matters,  had,  two  eentwriet  before,  similar 
adaptations.  It  is  recorded,  that,  in  the  reign  of 
the  second  Edward — that  is,  the  earlier  part  of  the 
fourteenth  century — William  de  Shoreham,  vicar  of 
Chart  Sutton,  in  Kent,  finding  a  difficulty  m  teach- 
ing his  congregation  the  Creed,  the  Lord's  Prayer, 
and  the  catechism,  as  ordained  by  the  rubric,  em 
bodied  these  and  other  things  spiritusJ,  in  verse, 
and  taught  them  thus. 

At  the  close  of  the  chorale  on  the  belief,  the  epis- 
tle is  read  from  the  readiuff-desk.  Then  follows 
what  is  called  the  **  Haupt-lie3,"  or  chief  hymn,  cho- 
sen with  special  reference  to  the  service.  Perhaps 
only  three  or  four  verses  are  sung ;  and  during  the 
singing  of  the  last  of  these,  the  preacher  appears  in 
the  pulpit,  wearing^as  all  Lutheran  ministers  do 
— the  nuffe  Elizabethan  frill  and  German  black 
gown.  With  regard  to  the  choice  of  the  text,  the 
minister  is  not  left  qnite  free.  Luther  has  chosen 
two  sets — of  three  texts  each — for  every  Sunday  in 
the  year.  The  first  year,  set  No.  1  is  used ;  the 
second  year,  set  No.  2 ;  and  the  third,  the  minister 
is  left  free  to  choose  for  himself.  Having  an- 
nounced in  what  chapter  and  verse  bis  text  is  to  be 
found  (generally  in  the  epistle  or  fospel  for  the  day), 
the  whole  congregation  rise  whiK  it  is  being  reaa, 
and  then  seat  themselves  again. 
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Haying  gives  the  introdnction  to  hia  sermon,  and 
announced  the  heads  of  his  discourse,  the  minister 
requests  the  congregation  to  join  in  ringing  a  Yerse 
of  a  chorale. 

Silent  prayer  is  then  engaged  in;  and«  after  a 
short  extemporaneous  prayer  from  the  preacher,  he 
proceeds  with  his  sermon.  All  this  happens  in  the 
midst  of  his  discourse.  I  will  not  stop  to  debate 
the  good  or  CTil  of  such  a  plan,  for  much  might  be 
said  on  both  sidea  To  tne  sermon  succeeds  the 
*'  confession  of  sins ;  **  the  "  absolution ; "  a  prayer 
for  church  and  state ;  the  publishing  of  the  banns ; 
the  Lord's  Prayer ;  and,  finally,  after  the  benedic- 
tion, and  another  rerse  of  the  "  sermon  chorale," 
the  congregation  not  remaining  to  the  oommunion 
depart 

As  Boan  as  the  church  is  quiet  again,  the  serrice 
is  continued.  The  chair  (unaccompanied)  sing  the 
Sanctus.  While  this  is  being  sung,  the  two  offici- 
ating ministers  come  from  the  vestry  to  the  altar ; 
and,  at  its  close,  one  of  them  slowly  intones— in  a 
kind  of  Gregorian  "plaln-sooff  " — the  Lord's  Prayer, 
as  ikr  as  the  words  "  For  Thine  is  the  Kingdom ; " 
at  which  point  the  choir  take  it  up,  and  finish  the 
prayer  in  four-part  harmony.  Then  follows  the  re- 
ception of  the  element  by  the  congregation,  during 
which  a  chorale  is  sung.  With  &e  thanlngiying, 
and  the  "  Dona  nobis,"  the  service  closes. 

Looked  at  as  a  whole,  we  are  bound  to  admit  that 
the  form  is  a  Just  combination  of  ritual  and  freedom, 
such  as  wss  exactly  suited  to  the  state  of  mental 
culture  of  the  nation  at  the  time  of  Luther.  It  was 
his  great  aim  to  found  a  church  for  rich  and  poor, 
educated  and  ignorant,  and  this  end  has,  I  think, 
heen  achieved. 

Possessing  no  ritual  that  was  likely  to  turn  the 
minds  of  the  dmple  people  from  the  pure  faith,  yet 
he  gaye  them  a  form  as  remarkable  for  its  purity  of 
design  aa  for  its  reverence  for  the  structures  of  bye- 
gone  ages.  A  form— ^very  fragment  of  which  was 
the  subject  of  deep  thought — ^not  thrown  together 
h|ip-haaard ;  a  form  upheld  by  the  people  as  well  as 
the  minister;  It  is  the  true  foundation  ol  all  wor- 
ship that  the  people  must  have  their  own  part  to 
do— and  do  it  Not  that  they  are  to  do  everything, 
either  in  the  praying  or  the  sin&^ng.  Some  parts 
of  the  service  are  to  be  joined  in  mentally.  The 
Reformer  strove  to  put  all  things  straight,  and 
while  on  the  one  hand  he  did  not  ao  away  with  the 
minister  as  the  spokesman  of  the  people,  yet  he 
taught  them  that  it  was  not  sufficient  for  the  priest 
to  repeat  a  prayer  or  intone  a  psalm,  or  for  the 
choir  to  rang  a  motet,  but  that  they— the  people 
themselves, — whether  in  praying  or  singine,  must 
doit  for  themselves;  not  necessarily  vocslly,  for 
mental  worship  is  just  as  devotional. 

So  much,  then,  for  the  first  part  of  my  paper.  Let 
us  now  sketch  out  the  history  of  the  various  musical 
parts :  the  Chorales,  the  *'  Responsorien,"  tiie  Mo- 
tets, vnd  the  "  Church  Music" 

Plrst  let  us  take  the  history  of  the  Chorale. 

That  h3rmns  were  used  in  the  earliest  Christian 
services  U  an  undoubted  fsct.  Reference  is  made  to 
them  in  the  Gospels,  and  by  the  earliest  of  the 
Fathers.  Ignatius  (the  third  bishop  after  St  Peter) 
exhorts  his  **  Fellow-ministers  to  pray  their  Holy 
Lord  Christ  with  hymns  and  songs."  Clement,  of 
Alexandria,  who  lived  a.©.,  190,  wrote  "  Wouldst 
thorn  belong  to  the  band  of  Christians,  and  praise 
the  uncreated,  never-dying  one  and  true  God,  so 
sing  with  us." 

Gradually,  however,  as  time  wore  on,  and  Latin 
became  the  lauffuaffe  of  the  church,  the  voice  of  the 
people  was  all  but  hushed,  until  in  the  ninth  centu- 
ry all  that  remained  to  them  was  to  say  "  Amen," 
and  "  Lord  have  mercy  upon  us."  One  account  of 
the  revival  of  psalmody  is  the  following :  There 
lived,  during  the  ninth  century,  at  the  monastery  of 
St  Gall,  a  monk  named  No&er,  who  was  engaged 
by  Weilifrid,  the  dean,  to  write  Latin  hymns.  It 
waa  customary  in  the  church  to  prolong  the  last 
syllable  of  the  "  Hallelujah  "  on  the  great  festivals 
in  a  long  strain  termed  a  "  sequence.^  These,  hav- 
ing nothing  in  themselves  by  which  they  could  be 
eadly  remembered,  Notker  found  vei^  hard  to 
learn.  At  last  the  thought  struck  him  of  supplying 
words  to  the  musio,  and  this  he  did— not  in  Latin — 
but  in  (German.  He  showed  these  early  attempts 
to  Yso,  the  choir-master,  who  suggested  having  one 
syllable  to  each  note.  This  was  soon  done,  and  Yso 
waa  so  pleased  that  he  taught  them  to  the  choris- 
ters ;  and  the  congregation,  hearing  something  that 
they  could  understand,  soon  learnt  them,  and  they 
became  deservedly  popular.  There  is,  I  believe, 
but  one  of  these  sequences  in  use  at  tiie  present  day, 


and  that  one  is  attributed  to  Notker  himself.  It  is 
in  our  burial  service,  and  commences:  "In  the 
midst  of  life  we  are  in  death."  It  was  prabably  from 
a  Lenten  sequence. 

Of  now  existing  chorales,  the  earliest  are  tracea- 
ble as  far  as  the  12th  century.  Thus,  for  example, 
"  Christ  is  arisen,"  and  "  Now  pray  we  for  the  Holy 
Ghost"  The  18th  century— the  time  of  the  Min- 
ne-singers — ^is  rich  in  "  folxs-songs  "  of  a  religious 
character.  The  14th  century  saw  the  Latio  lan- 
guage ruling,  but  still  a  few  more  were  added  to  the 
fist  The  16th  century,  besides  introducing  us  to 
upwards  of  120  Latin  hymns  translated  into  Ger- 
man, gives  us  some  curious  specimens,  of  which 
one  line  is  Latin  the  next  German.  Thus  (trans- 
lated) :— 

"  Puer  natus  In  Bethlehem, 
Whereat  rejoiceth  Jerusalem." 

Or  another  (ss  in  the  original) : — 

"  In  dulci  jubUo, 

Nu  singet  und  seid  fro." 

And  thus  even  before  the  epoch  of  the  Reformation 
many  examples  of  chorales  are  to  be  found,  but  none 
of  these  were  "  doctrinal,"  if  I  may  so  use  the  term ; 
they  spoke  of  Christ's  birth  and  death,  but  not  of 
his  doctrines.  And  thus  we  come  to  the  time  of 
the  Reformation. 

"  Certainly,  Luther  was,"  says  Ddrine,  "especial- 
ly fitted,  as  well  by  his  knowledge  and  ability  in 
music  for  the  work  which  he  took  in  hand.  First 
at  the  schools  of  Mansfeld,  Msgdeburg,  and  Eisen- 
ach, he  had  studied  singing ;  and  later,  as  a  member 
of  the  order  of  St  Augustine,  he  would  practice  it 
daily,  and,  therefore,  the  necessary  aoility  and 
knowledge  of  the  art  could  have  as  Utile  failed  him, 
as  his  deep  devotion  to  music." 

(To  be  Continued.) 


Miuio  with  fhe  Blind. 

From  the  Report  of  the  Direetor  qf  the  Perhine 

ImtituHon  and  MaseaehueetU  School  for 

the  BUnd  {Sept.  1877.) 

MitHC  a  Suitable  Oce^qsoHon  for  the  Blind. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  musical  profession  is 
one  which  the  blind  may  follow  with  ease  and  profit 
to  themselves  and  with  benefit  to  the  community. 
Its  successful  practice  by  so  many  gpraduates  of  this 
and  kindred  institutions  in  the  oonntry  is  in  itself 
sufficient  to  settle  the  question ;  but  tne  extent  of 
the  real  capacity  of  a  sightless  person  is  not  gener- 
ally known.  Since  this  is  often  either  undervalued 
or  exaggerated,  according  to  circumstances,  a  brief 
statement  of  some  facts  connected  therewith  may 
serve  to  correct  certain  errors  which  are  current, 
and  lead  to  a  true  understanding  of  the  subject 

For  reasons  easily  explained  by  mental  philoso- 
phy, the  blind  are  passionately  fond  of  music,  and 
its  profession  is  so  attractive  to  them,  that  it  is  com- 
monly supposed  that  persons  whose  eyes  are  closed 
to  the  impression  of  light,  must  have  an  ear  widely 
open  to  the  harmonies  of  sound,  and  that  sightless 
children  have  more  natural  talent  for  music  than 
those  who  can  see.  A  thorough  investigation  of 
the  matter,  conpled  with  a  careful  comparison  of 
data,  will  show,  however,  that  in  a  given  number  of 
blind  and  seeing  persons  there  will  be  the  same  pro- 
portion of  each  qualified  by  nature  to  excel  in  mu- 
sic Yet,  beyond  doubt,  the  sense  of  hearing  in  a 
blind  person  Decomes  so  sharpened  by  training  and 
cultivation  as  to  become  almost  perfect  The  rea- 
sons for  this  are  obvious. 

That  part  of  our  nature  which  gives  us  a  knowl- 
edge and  love  of  the  beautiful  in  tiie  external  world, 
can  be  cultivated  by  the  exercise  of  the  senses  in 
general ;  but  not  of  any  one  of  them  in  particular. 
Sight  hearing,  toach,  etc.,  each  and  all  play  a  great- 
er or  smaller  part  in  this  operation ;  and  when  one 
of  them  is  closed,  the  others  have  to  perform  in  part 
its  work.  The  blind,  feeling  as  strone  a  desire  as 
others  do  for  that  kind  of  stimulus  with  which  the 
mind  is  furnished  by  communication  with  the  outer 
world  through  the  senses,  devote  themselves  with 
double  zeal  to  the  cultivation  of  that  of  touch,  and 
still  more  so  to  that  of  hearing.  Hence  this  ktter 
sense  becomes  so  improved  and  sharpened  that  the 
relations  of  sounds  imperceptible  to  ordinary  lis- 
teners are  apparent  to  tnem ;  and  a  Uind  man  with 
a  trained  ear  and  a  wellrdeveloped  mind  finds  an 
exhaustiess  pleasure,  in  tracing  out  the  thread  of 
harmony  wnich  runs  through  all  natural  sounds. 
To  him  there  is  music  not  only  in  the  human  voice 
and  in  the  sound  of  special  instruments,  but  in  every 


thing.    From  the  hum  of  the  insect  to  the  peal  of 
the  thunder,  he  peroelyes  harmony  in  all. 

The  sense  of  hearing  is  with  some  of  the  blind, 
however,  as  sluggish  as  it  is  often  found  among  the 
seeing ;  and  its  improvement  is  a  process  botii  diffi- 
cult and  slow,  requiring  special  efforts.  But  in 
many  such  cases  zeal  ana  patience  have  triumphed 
over  the  deficiencies  of  the  ear,  and  an  unexpected 
success  has  been  the  reward  of  industry  and  energy. 
In  these  instances,  proper  facilities  for  a  thorough 
systematic  and  scientino  musical  training,  aa  well 
as  the  strength  of  the  will,  sustained  by  an  ardent 
desire  for  the  musical  profession,  have  often  con- 
quered nature. 

There  are  reasons  which  render  this  profession 
particularly  attractive  to  the  blind,  and  wnich  spur 
on  a  certain  number  of  them  to  make  uncommon  ef- 
forts for  its  attainment 

In  the  practice  of  music,  more  than  in  any  other 
employment,  they  have  free  scope  to  exercise  those 
faculties  which  are  scarcely  impeded  by  darkness, 
and  to  raise  themselves  in  the  social  scale.  Here 
they  can  overcome  all  technical  difficulties,  and  be- 
came good  performers  and  instructors.  Here  they 
find  an  occupation  agreeable  to  their  susceptibilities, 
congenial  to  their  tutes,  and  promising  a  successful 
career  in  practical  life.  Hereby,  alKive  all,  they 
are  so  armed  as  to  start  in  the  race  of  life  under  no 
disadvantages,  and  to  compete  on  almost  equal  terms 
with  those  who  see,  in  gauiing  a  livelihood,  and  be- 
coming useful  and  independent  members  of  society. 
History,  experience,  statistics,  and  common  sense, 
all  testify  auke  to  the  truth  of  this  statement 

It  is  obvious,  then,  that  musio,  taught  as  it  is  in 
this  Institution,  is  not  a  luxury,  or  mere  accom- 
plishment as  some  are  apt  to  suppose,  but  the  most 
effective  and  powerful  agent  in  tne  education  of  the 
blind.  Besides  improvug  their  intellect  purifying 
their  moral  nature,  eleyating  their  sentiments,  re- 
fining thdr  tastes,  and  promoting  their  happiness, 
it  opens  a  wide  field  of  profitable  employment  to  all 
who  hav.e  marked  ability. 

Work  of  the  Faei  Tear. 

Under  the  fsithfiil  management  of  Mr.  Thomas 
Reeves,  assisted  by  five  competent  resident  teachers, 
and  of  three  non-reddent  professors,  distinguished 
in  their  respective  branches,  the  musical  depart- 
ment has  made  steady  advancement  and  a  great 
amount  of  practical  work  has  been  accomplished 
during  the  past  year. 

The  number  of  pupils  who  have  received  instruc- 
tion in  this  department  during  the  last  twelve 
months  is  eighty-eight  This  does  not  include  sev- 
eral who  have  taken  lessons,  but  who,  for  want  of 
the  necessary  talent  or  ablli^  to  study  music  to  ad- 
vantage, have  been  discontinued  after  a  patient  and 
fair  trial. 

Our  practice  has  been  to  give  elementary  musical 
instruction  to  all  our  pupils,  with  the  sole  exception 
of  those  who  are  defective  in  hearing  or  utterly 
lacking  in  the  capacity  for  perceiving,  or  eojoying, 
the  harmonious  relations  of  sound.  Such  cases, 
however,  are  not  very  common. 

Instruction  in  music  is  not  {postponed  until  after 
the  mental  faculties  of  the  pupils  nave  been  devel- 
oped. It  begins  early.  Childhood  is  the  most  ap- 
propriate sge  for  its  commencement  If  it  be  not 
cultivated  in  the  early  spring-time  of  life,  its  frui- 
tion becomes  doubtftaL  Inaction  enervates  Uie  mu- 
sical faculties ;  the  ear  grows  dull  from  lacdc  of  cult- 
ure, and  the  voice  unmanageable  by  long  disuse. 

The  branches  taught  are  the  same  as  heretofore ; 
viz.,  the  piano,  organ,  class  and  s<do  singing,  the 
fiute,  danonet,  comet  and  other  brass-band  instrQ- 
ments,  harmony,  and  the  history  of  music  To 
these  may  be  added  a  class  in  pedsgogics,  whose 
main  object  has  been  to  commit  to  memory,  thor- 
oughly and  minutely,  the  contents  of  an  instruction 
book  for  the  piano.  This  has  been  done  in  the  light 
of  the  experience  of  the  instructor,  Mr.  Eilbourne, 
which  he  haa  gained  since  he  graduated  from  this 
Institution,  in  teaching  a  large  number  of  seeing 
children  with  satisfactory  results. 

It  is  often  asked  whether  the  blind  learn  to  play 
by  note  or  by  the  ear.  As  this  Report  may  hn  in- 
to the  hands  of  many  who  are  likely  to  make  the 
same  inaairy,  the  following' statement  will  give  an 
idea  of  tne  method  by  which  our  pupils  are  taught 
music. 

All  the  advanced  scholars  have  their  music  lea- 
sons  read  aloud  to  them  by  a  profeasional  reader; 
and,  as  soon  as  they  have  committed  them  to  mem- 
ory, are  ready  to  receive  tiie  instruction  of  their 
teacher.    There  are  tiiree  seeing  young  ladies  em- 
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ployed  for  reading  muelo,  who  devote  from  one  to 
four  hours  a  week  to  each  scholar.  The  pupils  in 
their  tarn  repeat  occasionally  to  each  other  what 
they  have  learned.  If  this  seem  to  be  desirable. 
When  a  piece  of  music  is  well  read,  every  word, 
dot,  and  line,  without  the  omission  of  the  smallest 
detail,  is  so  distinctly  transcribed  and  fixed  in  the 
mind  of  the  learner,  that  it  appears  before  his  men- 
tal vision  as  clearly  as  the  notes  ou  the  music-desk 
present  themsdves  to  the  natural  eye  of  the  seeing 
musician.  By  the  aboye  method  or  reading,  or  dic- 
tation, a  professional  musician  can  learn,  on  an  av- 
erage, five  or  six  pages  of  music  per  hour.  Thus  it 
may  be  in  part  understood  how  the  blind  are  able 
to  teach  the  seeing. 

Instruction-books  for  all  branches  of  music,  print- 
ed according  to  Braille's  system  of  tangible  musical 
notation,  would  render  our  pupils  in  a  great  meas- 
ure independent  of  music  readers.  For  want  of  the 
appropriate  books  in  the  study  of  harmony,  the 
teacher  has  been  compelled  to  have  the  pupils  write 
in  the  above  system,  from  dictation,  an  abstract  of 
Richter's  manual  on  this  branch  of  music.  This 
was  drawn  from  the  introduction  and  the  first  twelve 
chapters,  and  consisted  of  all  the  exercises  to  be 
worked  out,  together  with  the  most  important  ex- 
phmations,  and  a  few  of  the  musical  examples.  The 
whole  occupies  from  sixty  to  seventy  pages,  and  is 
bound  in  a  convenient  form  for  present  and  future 
use;  but  considerable  valuable  time  has  been  given 
to  it,  which  mk^ht  another  year  be  very  advanta- 
geously devotea  in  some  other  direction,  if  i>rinted 
books  of  this  and  similar  kinds  could  be  obtained. 

During  the  past  year  two  new  pianofortes  have 
been  added  to  our  collection  of  forty,  and  several 
old  ones  repaired  and  put  in  good  order.  Other  in- 
struments have  also  been  purchased,  and  nothing 
was  omitted,  compatible  with  the  means  of  the  es- 
tablishment, which  might  tend  to  increase  the  pro- 
ficiency of  Uie  music  department 

Besides  the  ample  means  for  a  scientific  instruc- 
tion and  thorough  practice  afforded  at  the  Institu- 
tion, opportunities  for  attendance  upon  performances 
of  various  kinds,  and  of  hearing  great  compositions 
interpreted  by  eminent  artists,  have  been  eagerly 
sought  and  amply  enjoyed  by  our  pupils.  Boston 
is  ^e  acknowledged  centre  ef  the  profession  of  mu- 
sic in  America.  Owing  to  various  causes,  and  most 
especially  to  the  thorough  musical  instruction  given 
in  its  schools  by  a  corps  of  able  and  acoompfished 
teachers,  the  musical  taste  of  the  community  has 
been  widdy  promoted,  and  the  appreciation  of  ex- 
ceUenoe  in  music  has  been  increased  from  year  to 

{fear.  This  develops  a  discriminating  love  for  what 
s  beautiful  in  art,  and  elevates  the  character  of 
public  performances.  To  show  what  rare  advan- 
tages are  afforded  in  this  city  for  musical  culture, 
suffice  it  to  mention,  that,  among  numerous  other 
classical  compositions,  there  have  been  performed 
during  the  past  year  by  eminent  artists  and  sode- 
ties  of  the  wni  order,  eighteen  of  Bach,  nine  of  Mo- 
zart, thirty-one  of  Beethoven,  twenty-one  of  Schu- 
bert, twenty-nine  of  Schumann,  twenty-nine  of  Men- 
delssohn, and  fifty-two  of  Chopin,  together  with 
four  oratorios  of  Hftndel,  and  one  of  Mendelssohn. 
Thanks  to  the  kindness  and  generosity  of  the  artists, 
societies,  and  managers,  whose  names  will  be  here- 
after mentioned  in  the  list  of  acknowledgments, 
our  pupils  have  been  allowed  to  derive  great  bene- 
fit from  attending  most  of  the  best  concerts,  rehear- 
sals, oratorios,  operas,  and  the  like.  I  can  assure 
the  gentlemen  who  have  conferred  these  favors 
upon  us,  that  no  hearers  in  the  community  can  be 
more  thoroughly  appreciative  of  these  perform- 
ances than  our  pupils ;  for  the  reason,  that,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  actual  sensuous  gratification  enjoyed  on 
each  occasion,  they  are  conscious  of  the  great  bene- 
fit accruing  to  themselves  as  students  of  an  art  by 
which  they  are  to  earn  their  livelihood  and  to  be- 
come independent  and  happy. 
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Profefltor  Paine't  Symphonic  Fantasy. 

To  ihs  SdUors  of  ths  Botton  Daily  Advertiser  :— 

Snts, — ^The  first  concert  of  this  season  at  the 
Sanders  Theatre  has  been  justly  extolled  by  the 
press  as  one  of  the  moat  thoroughly  artistic  con- 
certs ever  given  in  this  country,  both  in  programme 
and  performance.  One  of  the  principal  features  of 
tiiis  glorious  concert  was  the  production  of  Profes- 
sor Paine*s  new  symphonic  fantasy  on  Shakespeare's 
"  Tempest,"  a  work  exhibiting  consummate  techni- 
cal knowledge  and  rare  imaginative  power,  as  full 


of  stimulus  to  the  intelligence  as  of  sensuous  beauty. 

The  University  is  certainly  fortunate,  not  only  in 

being  able  to  have  such  concerts  given  within  its 

predncts,  but  also  in  being  able  to  fornish  from  the 

pen  of  one  of  its  own  members  works  such  as  this 
and  the  C-minor  symphony,  which  eon  hM  their  oum 
in  a  compariion  unth  almott  anything  that  hoe  been 
achieved  oy  old  or  recent  nuutere.  The  merit  of  the 
Symphoidc  Fantasy  consists  as  much  in  the  freedom 
and  originality  of  its  general  form  as  in  the  intrin- 
sic beauty  of  the  musical  ideas ;  but  the  originality 
is  obtained  without  the  slightest  disregard  of  that 
orderly  thematic  treatment  which  is  the  indispensa- 
ble basis  of  all  good  music  So  lucid,  indeed,  is  the 
structure  of  the  work  that  one  is  surprised  to  find 
the  critic  in  Jhoiahta  Journal  of  Mueie  intimating  a 
doubt  as  to  whether  it  has  any  form  at-  tJl  Since, 
however,  such  a  doubt  has  been  expressed,  I  will 
crave  permission  to  offer  some  suggestions  as  to 
the  form  of  the  Symphonic  Fantasy,  having  had  op- 
portunities for  studying  the  work  for  some  time  be- 
fore it  was  performed  in  public. 

Professor  Paine's  "  Tempest "  is  not  conceived  as 
an  ordinary  fantasia,  a  form  which  is  too  subjective 
and  too  nearly  akin  to  free  improvisation  to  be 
properly  amenable  to  orchestnd  treatment.  Each 
of  the  four  movements  is  clearly  thematic  in  char- 
acter, and  they  are  grouped  together  by  the  law  of 
contrast  as  much  as  are  the  several  movements  of  a 
symphony  or  sonata,  though  they  are  developed 
with  greater  conciseness,  except  in  the  Finale.  At 
the  same  time  they  are  worked  out  on  a  much 
broader  scale  than  the  introduction  iokd  allegro  of 
an  ordinal^  overture.  The  "Tempest" — 6uch  a 
wonderfol  lantasy  of  the  poet^-seems  to  demand  a 
unique  treatment  from  the  composer.  Some  form 
lees  closely  confined  by  traditional  usage  than  the 
overture  or  the  symphony  seems  to  be  called  for ; 
and  the  title  "  Symphonic  Fantasy  "  suggests  the 
real  scope  of  the  orchestra  in  representing  in  musi- 
cal tones  the  general  characteristics  of  the  drama. 
In  such  a  free  form  the  wonderfol  soul  of  the  mod- 
ern orchestra  is  folly  enabled  to  give  expression  to 
the  emotions  of  the  principal  personages  of  the  play, 
while  indicating  by  appropriate  devices  their  pecu- 
liar idiosyncrasies.  The  reg^nlar  symphony  or  ov- 
erture form  would  not  have  served  the  purpose  so 
well  That  the  "  freedom  "  of  the  form  employed, 
however,  does  not  involve  any  essential  departure 
from  sound  classical  precedent,  is  apparent  enough 
from  the  following  brief  synopsis : — 

The  first  or  *' storm*  movement — alleyro  con  fuo- 
00,  in  D  minor — ^is  marked  out  in  regular  prelude 
form,  thematic  from  beginning  to  end,  with  the  mo- 
tives chiefly  in  the  strings.  The  second  movement 
-— adagio  tranquUlo,  in  E  major-— is  in  the  cantabile 
song  form,  followed  by  pianissimo  chords  with 
Ariel's  flute-motive  supported  and  enriched  by  the 
harp. 

The  part  of  Cal^n  enters  immediately  afterward 
with  grotesquely  capering  bassoon.  As  regards  the 
matter  of  form,  all  this  is  merely  an  episode  which 
leads  directiy  int«  the  third  movement — cUliffro 
moderato  e  maeetoeo,  in  G  major.  Here  enters  the  no- 
ble Prospero  theme,  with  all  the  strings  in  unison. 
This  is  carried  out  in  rondo  form  with  thematic  de- 
velopment, modulation  and  varied  instrumentation, 
relieved  by  occasional  contrast  with  the  Ariel  mo- 
tive. In  a  new  episode  the  grandeur  of  the  arch- 
magician  finds  fit  expression  m  a  brief  choral  pas- 
sage of  brass  instruments  in  fortissimo,  diminishing 
superbly  into  a  sustained  pianissimo  of  strings  (a 

Eassage  over  which  I  believe  that  Beethoven  would 
ave  claoped  his  hands) ;  and  then,  with  the  repe- 
tition of  the  harp  and  fiute  motive  we  enter  a  new 
key,  leading  into  the  fourth  movement — ^legro  ma 
nan  troppo—in  regular  sonata  form.  Professor 
Fidne's  genius  has  never  found  more  adequate  ex- 

Sression  than  in  this  delightfol  climax,  wherein  the 
ialogue  of  Ferdinand  and  Miranda  has  acquired  a 
new  and  abiding  interest  for  many  a  year  to  come, 
for  all  such  as  can  duly  sympathize  with  the  wed- 
ding of  musical  tones  to  a  poetical  theme.  The  coda 
which  follows  introduces  reminiscences  of  the  Pros- 
pero theme  of  the  third  movement,  after  very  much 
the  same  manner  as  Beethoven  in  the  finale  of  the 
Fifth  symphony,  introduces  a  reminiscence  of  the 
scherzo. 

This  interesting  work  is  to  be  performed  agidn 
on  Saturday  afternoon  by  Mr.  Thomas's  orchestra 
at  the  Music  hall,  and  I  hope  that  these  suggestions 
may  prove  helpfbl  to  listeners  who  will  then  hear  it 
for  the  first  time. 

JOBM   FXSKX. 

— (7aw6rufy«,  Dec,  4, 1877. 


Mniio  in  Leiptig. 

(CorrespondeBoe  of  the  Fhiladelpbia  Bvening 

Bulletin.) 

LnpziG,  Nov.  9,  1877. — The  fifth  Qewandhaus 
Concert,  last  evening,  was  decidedly  an  attractive 
one,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  following  programme : 

Beethoven—''  Ck>riolaii  *'  overture. 

Joachim— Scene  from  Schiller^  "  Demetrius." 

Spohr— Oonoerto,  Ko.  9. 

Schubert— Aus  Heliopolls. 

Brahms— MInnelled. 

Bmst-''  OtheUo  "  fantasle. 

8vendse&— Symphony  No.  3,  B  flat. 

Johann  S.  Svendsen,  from  Christiana,  the  compo- 
ser of  the  symphony,  conducted  in  person.  He  is 
yet  quite  a  young  man,  and,  from  what  he  has  al- 
ready written,  is  donbtiess  destined  not  only  to  add 
still  more  lustre  to  the  fame  of  his  northern  country, 
the  home  of  Oade  and  Grieg,  but  also  to  become  a 
particularly  bright  star  in  the  murical  firmament. 
His  "King  seems  to  be  personally  interested  in  his 
development,  granting  him  both  sufficient  means 
and  a  yearns  leave  of  absence  from  his  post  in  Chris- 
tiana. *  *  *  xhe  music  nas  freshness 
and  orininality,  is  strikingly  instrumentalized  and 
has  throughout  the  genuine  marks  of  talent  com- 
bined with  learning. 

Bertha  Haft  played  her  violin  again  like  a  foil 
grown  master  artist,  and  not  at  all  like  the  youthful 
maiden  she  is.  The  enormous  difficulties  of  the 
Ernst  composition  she  overcame  easily  and  appar- 
entiy  with  no  more  effort  than  it  is  for  her  to  smile. 
In  the  Spohr  Concerto  the  tones,  rich  and  mellow, 
seemed  to  melt  from  her  instrument.  It  was  an 
ideal  performance.  It  need  scarcely  be  stated  that 
she  created  a  sensation. 

Fran  Amalie  Joachim,  wife  ef  the  great  violinist^ 
in  the  elaborate  composition  written  by  him,  was 
enabled  to  show  to  excellent  advantage  all  the  pe- 
culiar qualities  of  her  remarkable  alto  voice.  Her 
singing  is  forcibly  suggestive  of  a  powerful  stream 
in  its  rush  towards  the  ocean ;  sucn  is  her  volume 
of  voice,  which  seemed  to  grow  in  power  with  every 
succeeding  lower  tone.  She  has  no  rival  Stand- 
ing before  the  audience,  every  inch  a  queen,  the 
strong  s^pathies  naturally  excited  in  favor  of  the 
young  violinist  were  for  the  time  being  forgotten. 

The  orchestra  was  more  than  equal  to  the  require- 
ments expected  of  it;  every  member  seemed  to  play 
his  respective  part  with  hearty  pleasure  and  with 
foil  accord  witn  the  different  composers.  Concert- 
meister  R5ntgen  conducted  the  vioun  compositions ; 
CapellmelBter  Beinecke  the  others,  excepting  the 
symphony. 

Don  Juan,  Hoehlaender,  Homeo  and  Juliet  (Goun- 
od), and  Barber  of  Seville,  were  the  operas  of  the 
week. 


Nov.  16,  1877.— The  death  of  the  mother-queen 
of  Saxony  caused  the  postponement  of  all  public 
performances  announced  to  have  been  given  from 
the  10th  to  the  12th  instant,  inclunve.  At  least  six 
concerts  were  to  have  been  given  during  these  three 
days ;  the  managers  of  these  were,  no  doubt,  very 
indignant,  for  the  order  forbidding  them  was  final, 
permitted  of  no  appeal  or  redress,  and  made  no  al- 
lowance for  losses,  which,  in  two  instances  at  least, 
must  have  been  very  severe.  Dr.  Fdrster,  the  di- 
rector of  the  theatre  and  opera-house,  attempted  to 
evade  the  order  by  substituting  trsgedies  for  the 
other  plays  and  operas  to  have  been  given,  but  he, 
too,  was  unsuccessful,  yielding  gracefolly  to  the  in- 
evitable. 

On  Tuesday  evening  the  third  Euterpe  Concert 
had  the  following  programme:— 

Overture  to  "Manfred" Schumann 

Aria  from  "Figaro's  Marriage'* Mocart 

Symphony,  C  minor Brahms 

(  wartend, Mendelssohn 

Songs— ^Stifle  Liebe Sohumann 

(ImMal Frana 

Finale  from  unfinished  opera—*'  Lorelev,*' 

Mendelssohn 

The  symphony  Ib  the  same  that  created  such  a 
sensation,  under  the  composer's  conductorship,  at 
the  Gewandhaus  last  season.  It  was  no  mean  un- 
dertaking on  the  part  of  the  Euterpe.  That,  well 
realiainff  that  comparisons  with  the  performance  of 
the  rival  combination  would  be  maae,  it  neverthe- 
less did  not  hesitate  to  have  it  on  its  programme  so 
shortiy  after,  is  evidence  of  the  energy  and  pro- 
gressive spirit  which  have  always  characterised 
this  orchestra.  Unfortunately  both  the  symphony 
and  the  overture  require  an  orchestra  strongest  just 
where  the  Euterpe  is  weakest :  in  the  wind-instru- 
ments ;  but,  in  spite  of  this,  both  compositions  were 
played  creditably  and  without  serioutf  mishaps. 

■    ■       ■        ■  1^        , 
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Fran  Eooh-BoBMnger  was  most  bappy  in  the  Mo- 
lart  aria  and  in  the  sonn ;  her  voice  seemed  tired 
in  the  Mendelssohn  finale.  She  is  an  admirable  ar- 
tist, and  has  firmly  established  the  favorable  im- 
pression made  at  the  Gewandhans  qaite  recently. 

The  Gewandhans  last  evening  gave  "  The  Sea- 
sons? (Haydn)  entire.  *  *  The  solos  were 
ably  enng  by  Fran  Otto  Alvsleben,  Herr  Kohler 
ana  Herr  Ernst,  the  two  former  from  Dresden  and 
the  latter  from  Berlin.  Orchestra  and  chorus  conld 
not  have  been  better,  and  when  it  is  remembered 
that  the  whole  was  prepared  and  conducted  by  Carl 
Reinecke,  an  idea  of  the  excellence  of  the  perform- 
ance will  be  conveyed. 

The  operatic  representations  since  Tuesday  have 
been  lihengnrin  (Wagner),  Das  Ooldme  Xrtuz 
(Brfldl)  and  Moiart^s  Bt^umtpid^redor,  The  two 
last  were  no^  cities— Mosart^s  opera  had  not  been 
given  for  many  years,  and  Briilrs  opera  is  entirely 
new.  It  has  met  with  deserved  ana  large  snccess 
wherever  represented.  It  is  an  opera  which  will 
probablybe  for  the  composer  what  Der  Frey$ekubi 
was  for  Weber — a  stepping  stone  to  fame.  The  au- 
dience gave  no  uncertain  sign  of  approval  and  appre- 
ciation. A  thousand  han<u  doubled  were  moved  in 
applanse,  and  such  applause  as  has  rarely  been  wit- 
nessed within  the  wiuls  of  the  beautiful  Leipzig  Op- 
era House. 

John  F.  HnaaisBAOH. 


The  Hook  Mother. 

[From  tbe  Saturday  Beview.] 

An  idle  married  woman  who  does  not  care  for 
her  husband,  who  either  has  no  children  or  else 
takes  no  interest  in. them,  must  have  something  to 
give  fiayor  to  life.  Take  the  case  of  a  woman  who 
has  risen  from  the  ranks  and  attained  that  social 
position  which '  the  iudicious  expenditure  of  a  lam 
fortune  can  generally  give,  at  least  in  London.  She 
must  take  up  some  line  to  make  her  footing  secure. 
She  must  discover  a  rising  star  in  art,  science  or 
literature,  and  bring  him  Mfore  the  public.  Per- 
haps she  succeeds  in  persuading  herself  that  the 
passion  of  her  life  is  for  music.  She  is  utterly  ig- 
norant of  the  subject,  and  without  any  natural  taste, 
but,  meeting  by  chance  at  an  evening  party  a  youth 
with  long  hair  and  nimble  fingers,  she  decides  that 
he  is  the  composer  of  the  future,  and  invites  him  to 
her  "at  home."  As  he  turns  out  to  be  even  more 
eccentric  than  she  could  have  hoped,  he  is  at  once 
adopted  as  a  child  of  the  house,  and  given  a  foot- 
stool at  his  new  mother's  knee.  He  comes  after 
breakfast,  and  remains  to  lunch.  The  silent  and 
long-suffering  husband,  who  expresses  toward  him 
no  paternal  feelings,  is  compelled  to  retire  to  his 
dob,  while  his  wife  plays  duets  with  the  rising 

gmius.  True,  the  poor  youth  has  a  certain  fatal 
eility,  and  can  ring  changes  on  a  feeble  motive, 
with  a  dexterous  accompaniment  formed  out  of  the 
common  chord.  But  his  compositions,  though 
numerous,  are  always  slightly  incoherent.  There 
seems  no  particular  reason  why  they  erer  begin, 
why  they  should  ever  end,  or  why  they  should  be 
counted  as  compositions  at  all.  They  seem  to  be 
invatiably  studies  of  chords  or  sequences  from  va- 
rious haphazard  points  of  view.  Here  and  there  a 
truly  sweet  little  air  is  begun,  but  it  vanishes  un- 
fini8hed,'and  the  attentive  listener  is  saddened  by 
his  ears  nearly  as  much  as  is  the  critic  by  his  eyes 
on  beholding  the  rough  sketches  of  a  deceased 
artist  of  promise.  Ivothing  is  finished,  nothing 
complete ;  there  is  a  certain  amount  of  talent,  but 
no  industry ;  there  is  fancy,  but  it  ends  in  failure. 
Naturally  hb  adopted  mother  sees  nothing  of  this. 
She  hears  a  pleasant  jinele,  and  is  more  than 
satisfied.  She  talks  to  him  of  his  wonderful 
heaven-sent  originality,  his  poetic  touch,  his 
thrilline  tones.  Then  she  begs  him  to  play  over 
again  that  air  for  the  left  hand.  As  he  looks  up 
fh>m  the  piano  he  sees  her  sitting  spell -bound  on 
the  sob.  She  is  In  a  morning  dress  of  white  mus- 
lin, evidenUy  not 'donned  from  vanity,  for  nothing 
oould  well  bie  more  unbecoming  to  her  portly  form. 
She  rises  with  a  deep-drawn  si^h,  and  declares  that 
sooner  than  believe  that  a  talent  like  his  can  be 
wasted,  she  will  renounce  her  belief  in  a  future 
state  of  eidstence.  She  startles  him,  but  being 
mystical*  and  impressionable,  as  an  imperfect  mu- 
sician must  needs  be,  he  rises  to  the  occasion,  and 
endeavors  to  refresh  her  religious  belief  by  a 
sketch  of  his  own.  A  new  mission  presents  Itiielf. 
She  must  save  her  dear  boy's  soul,  if  any  one  has  a 
soul,  which  she  very  much  doubts.  He  must  come 
daily  and  spend  the  morning  beside  her  at  the 
piano.     She  buys  his  "Hymn  to  Sardanapalns," 


and  invites  him  to  her  grand  evening  entertain- 
ments to  play  the  accompaniments.  Afterward, 
when  he  is  very  tired,  he  is  allowed  to  Improvise 
on  the  airs  of  the  latest  opera  bouffe,  and,  as  a  great 
treat,  to  give  a  rendering  of  his  latest  sacred  j^ece, 
which  he  composed  to  oe  played  on  the  organ  in 
the  Albert  hall.  Next  morning  she  tells  him  that 
she  alone  can  understand  his  yearnings  and  his 
eenius ;  that  she,  too,  has  inspirations  which  none 
but  he  can  fathom,  and  then  only  through  the  love 
he  has'  for  her.  Hereupon  a  rreat  horror  seizes 
him,  for  her  manner  is  more  than  maternal.  The 
poor  young  musician,  being  secretly  madly  in  love 
with  a  Germanprincess  whom  he  saw  when  on  a 
pilgrimaj^  to  Vienna,  recoils,  and  taking  up  his 
nat  in  bis  bewilderment,  thinking  it  is  hu  roll  of 
music,  tries  to  stuff  it  into  his  pocket  and  get  out 
of  the  room.  His  want  of  presence  of  mind  leaves 
him  an  orphan.  His  hopes  are  gone,  his  only 
chance  of  patronage  is  withdrawn,  and  if  he  can 
get  the  post  of  organist  in  some  obscure  county 
town,  and  keep  himself  from  starving,  it  will  be  the 
future  limit  of  his  ambition. 


The  London  Popnlar  Concerts. 

(From  the  "  Daily  Telegraph.*') 

The  twentieth  season  of  these  concerts  began  on 
Monday  week  with  the  usual  absence  of  fuss.  Good 
music  well  performed,  like  good  wine,  "  needs  no 
bush."  Wherever  it  may  be  found,  there  will  ama- 
teurs gather  uncoaxed ;  and  Mr.  Arthur  S.  Ohap- 
pell,  who  has  satisfied  the  conditions,  continues  m 
the  enjoyment  of  this  inevitable  result.  The  artists 
at  the  first  concert  were  all  old  members  of  the  Pop- 
nlar family,  and  the  work  with  which  the  programme 
opened  was  one  of  the  most  familiar  in  the  popular 
repertory.  It  is  too  late  in  the  day  to  praise  Schu- 
mann's Quartet  in  A  minor.  That  composition,  so 
characteristic  of  the  tender  and  thouKhtral  genius  to 
whom  we  owe  it,  holds  a  pUce  in  the  affection  of 
amateurs  not  less  exalted  than  the  A  minor  of  Schu- 
bert, and  is  never  heard  apart  from  the  rapt  atten- 
tion with  which  it  was  listened  to  as  interpreted  by 
Mdme.  N6mda,  MM.  Ries,  Zerbini,  and  Plattl  The 
second  concerted  work  was  Mendelssohn's  familiar 

Sianoforte  Trie  in  0  minor,  played  by  Mdme.  Anna 
[ehlie  in  conjunction  with  the  violinist  and  vio- 
loncellist already  named ;  and  after  it  came  Haydn's 
Quartet  in  B  flat,  introduced  for  the  second  time  on- 
ly at  these  concerts.  Simple  in  the  extreme,  though 
distinguished  by  the  consummate  art  which  sim- 
plicity, in  music,  never  excludes,  this  work  might, 
as  the  notes  to  the  prog^ramme  happily  said — "  be 
played  durinsr  a  recital  of  Guarinis  'Pastor  Fido,' 
the  *  Galatea  of  Cervantes,  or  any  of  the  eclogical 
poems  of  Sannazaro."  It  is  as  deliciously  fresh, 
notwithstanding  its  quaintness,  as  though  written 
yesterday ;  and  if  any  real  taste  survive  after  late 
experiences  of  "  advanced  **  music,  the  Quartet  in  B- 
flat  will  be  often  asked  for  and  heard.  Miss  Meh- 
lig's  solo  was  Beethoven's  variations  on  a  theme  in 
£  flat  (Op.  86)-Hin  example  of  his  skill  in  that  form 
of  composition  second  only  to  his  famous  88  varia- 
tions on  the  Diabelli  waltz.  Both  these,  and  the 
pianoforte  part  in  the  trio,  were  played  by  the  Ger- 
man lady,  if  not  to  absolute  perfection,  with  a  de- 
gree of  acceptance  that  appeared  thoroughly  to  sat- 
isfy her  critical  hearers.  The  vocalists  were  Mdlles. 
Fnedl&nder  and  Redeker,  who  sang  in  their  usual 
charming  fashion  duets  by  Mendelssohn  and  Rubin- 
stein, accompanied  by  Sir  Julius  Benedict.  It  need 
scarcely  be  added  that  each  of  the  artists  engaged 
received  a  warm  recognition  on  making  a  first  ap- 
pearance for  the  season. 

The  Saturday  series  of  concerts  began  on  the  17th 
with  no  less  success  than  did  the  Monday  series  on 
the  12th,  precisely  the  same  instrumental  artists  ap- 
pearing. In  this  case  the  Schubert  quartet  already 
referred  to  occupied  the  place  before  filled  by  that 
of  Schumann  in  the  same  key,  and  was  received 
with  not  less  delight.  But  the  Vienna  composer's 
A  minor  has  long  been  a  stock  piece  in  Mr.  Chap- 
pell's  repertory,  and  one  certain  to  please  whenever 
put  forward,  whether  the  listener  be  a  connoisseur 
in  the  stalls  or  a  "popular  "  patron  in  the  shilling 
ffallery.  It  was  admirably  played  on  this  occasion, 
Mdme.  Nemda  especially  acquitting  herself  well  in 
a  task  which  she  always  enters  upon  eon  amore. 
The  second  concerted  work — Rubinstein's  pianoforte 
Trio  in  B  fiat  major — seems  now  to  have  established 
itself  in  St.  Jamm  Hall,  and  with  this  was  given  a 
very  intereetinjf  set  of  variations  on  a  theme  in  F- 
ndnor  by  Haydn,  which  Mdlle.  Mehlig  brought  for- 
ward for  the  first  time.  It  belongs  to  a  set  of  six; 
and  if  the  other  five  be  as  good,  we  ought  speedily 


to  know  them  alL  IMstinguished  not  only  by  Hay- 
dn's liveliest  fancy,  but  his  boldest  and  least  con- 
ventional manner,  these  variations  deserve  the  atten- 
tion to  which  Mdlle.  Mehlig's  capitisl  performance 
recommended  them.  In  the  course  of  the  afternoon 
Mdme.  N^ruda  played  in  her  chastest  style  Beetho- 
ven's Romance  in  G,  and  Mr.  Santley  sang,  with  his 
usual  ability,  Sullivan's  "  Thou  art  passing  hence  " 
(encored)  and  "  Revenge,  Timothens  cries/'  to  both 
of  which  Sir  Julius  Benedict  supplied  a  finished  ac- 
companiment. 

Last  Monday's  programme  included  Mozart's 
Quartet  in  B  fiat  (No.  9),  and  Rheinberger's  piano- 
forte Quartet  in  E  flat,  these  works  being  appropri- 
ately kept  as  far  apart  as  possible.  As  on  Saturday, 
there  were  two  solos.  Miss  Mehlig  playing  Bach's 
Prelude  and  Fugpie  in  G  minor ;  and  Signer  IMatti 
introducing  some  melodies  of  Molique  with  piano- 
forte accompaniment.  Marked  by  the  tenderness 
and  grace  ox  their  composer,  and  played  to  perfec 
tion  by  the  inimitable  Italian  violoncellist,  these 
pieces  commanded  general  approval  The  vocalist 
was  Mdme.  Antoinette  Sterling,  who,  besides  Sulli- 
van's "  Thou  art  weary,"  introduced  three  German 
songs,  the  works  respectively  of  Schubert,  Ghrieg, 
and  Franz,  accompanied  by  Mr.  Zerbini. 

Jfeig^'s  liramal  irf  SJnsk 
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The  C-minor  Symphony  by  Braham 

This  Symphony,  the  first  by  the  composer,  has 
attracted  so  much  attention  in  Europe  during  the 
past  year,  having  been  performed  first  at  Carlsmhe, 
Mannheim  and  Munich,  then  in  December  1876  at 
Vienna,  then  at  Leipzig,  and  afterwards  at  Cam- 
bridge and  London ;  and  it  has  been  so  extrava- 
gantly praised,  some  even  calling  it  the  "Tenth 
Symphony,"  that  naturally  it  finds  its  way  to  Amer- 
ica now  that  the  score  is  published.  It  was  per- 
formed in  Dr.  Damrosch's  Symphony  Concert  in 
New  York,  last  Saturday;  it  will  be  given  by  Mr. 
Thomas  in  the  next  New  York  Philharmonic  C6n- 
cert;  and  it  forms  the  piiee  de  rmstanee  of  our  next 
Harvard  Symphony  programme  for  January  8d. 

It  may  interest  our  readers  to  see  some  of  the 
German  criticisms,  which  we  here  translate.  The 
first  is  from  Vienna  (Dec.  80,  1876)  where  it  was 
performed  under  the  direction  of  the  composer : 

"  As  a  whole  the  work  impresses  by  its  moral 
earnestness  and  by  the  iron  force  of  will  with 
which  it  pursues  its  goal.  After  the  first  move- 
ment, with  its  heavy  cloudiness,  its  struggling  with 
dark  powers ;  after  the  second  movement,  with  its 
yearning  eantabiU ;  after  the  concise  third  move- 
ment, a  soft  and  tender  sunny  point  of  rest,  with  its 
charming  shifting  play  of  rythm,  the  fourth  move- 
ment receives  us,  highly  dramatic  in  the  beginning, 
and  pressing  onward  with  more  and  more  impetu- 
osity toward  a  clear  solution.  A  unuono  piggicaio 
of  the  strings  cutting  in  suddenly,  is  followed  by  a 
startling  thunder  clap,  the  gloomy  clouds  are  rent 
asunder,  the  soul  is  freed  from  pangs  unspeakable. 
Like  a  call  from  another  world  the  trombone  tones 
are  heard ;  a  reconciling  choral  melody  snatches 
us  from  earthly  chuns,  all  doubts  are  solved  and 
yield  to  a  hymn  of  joy  kindred  in  its  course  of 
thought  with  tLat  of  Beethoven,  which  bears  all 
before  it  in  the  consciousness  of  victory  upon  a 
clear  and  brilliant  flood.  Every  future  performance 
will  confirm  the  statement,  that  the  impression  of 
this  last  movement  is  an  overwhelming  one.  Many 
a  hearer  to  be  sure,  not  without  reason,  would  wish 
to  find  more  pregnant  motives  in  the  first  move- 
ment, and  fower  hard  and  enigmatical  passages ;  a 
firmer  articulation  in  the  progress  of  the  noble 
song  of  the  second  movement;  and  especially  a 
more  satisfying  oondusion  to  the  third  movement 
(which  might  more  properly  be  termed  an  Inter- 
mezzo).    But  these  defecte  are  richly  oompensated 
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J  the  bold,  migeftio  way  In  which  the  final  moye- 
lent  bnilds  itMlf  np.  That  every  part  of  the 
lymphony  unfolds  a  Mnaes  of  inetramental  charm 
nd  of  ing^nloofly  formed  passages,  one  needs  no 
ssnranoe,  after  the  warm  reception  of  the  distin- 
Tiished  composer  and  his  work." 

After  the  first  performance  of  the  Brahms  Sym- 
hony  in  Leipiig  (at  the  Gewandhans,  Jan.  18, 1877) 
tornsdorff  wrote  of  it  in  the  SignaU  as  follows : 

"The  fourteenth  concert  was  prindpally  devoted 
0  Johannes  Brahms;  for  besides  Beethoven's 
l^riolan  Overture  and  Schumann's  'Cello  Concerto, 
he  programme  contained  only  works  of  Brahms : 
lamely,  the  new  Symphony  (C  minor,  MS.);  the 
irehestral  variaUons  on  a  theme  by  Haydn ;  and 
iz  songs.  As  further  contributions  to  thephysi- 
gnomy  of  the  concert  we  may  mention  the  circum- 
tances  that  Herr  Brahms  conducted  his  own 
orchestral  pieces,  besides  sitting  at  the  piano  as 
iccompanist  to  his  own  songs ;  and  that  a  regular 
Srahms  party  meeting  was  organired,  since  a  pretty 
itrong  contingent  from  abroad  had  joined  the  resi- 
lent  disciples  and  admirers  of  the  composer.  It 
Mrin  be  understood,  of  course,  that  the  consumption 
yf  enthusiasm  was  enormous,  and  that  the  success 
>f  the  Symphony  was  one  seldom  exceeded  in  the 
innals  of  the  Qewandhaus. 

"  We  for  our  part,  bound  by  our  duty  as  reporter 
to  maintain  a  cooler  attitude  toward  it,  and  under 
no  circumstanoes  to  allow  ourselves  to  be  brow- 
t>eaten — we  have  frankly  to  confess  that  this  first 
Symphonic  creation  of  Brahms  has  brought  us  not 
one  step  nearer  in  the  love  for  this  composer,  al- 
though it  has  not  injured  our  general  appreciation 
of  him  as  a  compoeer  of  ideal  aspiration  and  of  con- 
spicuous technical  a  bUity  in  Art.    The  great  obsta- 
cle to  our  love  fbr  Brahms  is :  that  his  inventive 
quality  has  for  us   nothing,  or   too  little,    that 
touches  the  heart  and    makes  one   happy;    that 
reflection  with  him  is  paramount  to  inspiration ; 
that  he  d  (otUprix  pushes  Into  the  foreground  what 
Is  interesting  at  the  expense  of  beauty ;  and  that 
things  far-fetched  and  over- strained  in  all  possible 
forms    and    shapes    continually    claim    attention. 
What  we  have  said  will  meet  with  the  most  posi- 
tive and  violent  contradiction  from    the  Brahms 
fisnatics,  but  it  Is  our  deliberate   conviction,  and 
nothing  can  restndn  us  from  expressing  our  opin- 
ion, or  persuade  us  to  change  it  out  of  regard  to 
any  momentary  current  of  the  times.** 


Oroheftral  Ooiioert& 

We  have  yet  to  mention  the  second  pair  of 
Thsodoeb  Thomases  Concerts,  which  took  place  toe 
late  in  the  week  for  our  last  number.  On  both 
occasions  the  Music  Hall  was  far  from  being  full, — 
one  of  the  signs  of  the  times  which  we  may  read  in 
all  such  entertainments.  The  third  Concert  (Wed- 
nesday evening,  Dec.  5)  offered  one  of  the  best  pro- 
graomies  which  Thomas  has  yet  given,  namely: 

Symplionyy  B  flat, Mosart 

Aoaglo— Allegro.    Andante.   Menuetto  (All^ 
gretto).   Vtnale  (Allegro). 

Soene  and  Axia-ilceste,  (Act  10 Gluck 

Hiss  M«adlde  Wflde. 

Solo  for  YloUn,  Romance Wagner 

Master  Leopold  Uchtenbeig. 

Selections  from  Manfred, Schumann 

Overture.  Inteilude.   Invocation  of  the  Alpine 

Fay. 

Scene  and  Axla^-cndeUo,) Beethoven 

Miss  Mathilde  Wilde. 

Solo  for  Violin— Polonaise WienlawSkl 

Symphonic  Poem— ^'Les  Preludes,'* lisit 

The  Moiart  Symphony — "a  thing  of  beauty"  and 
"a joy  forever"  —  eould  hardly  have  been  more 
exquisitely  played.  All  its*grace  and  delicacy,  its 
genisl  warmth,  its  pure,  spontaneous,  even  flow  of 
inspiration,  the  spell  which  only  genius  wedded  to 
perfect  Art  can  exercise,  were  felt  throughout  the 


whole  four  movements.  Never  before  have  we 
heard  Schumann's  Manfred  Overture  so  well  inter- 
preted ;  and  it  can  well  be  imagined  that  those  deli- 
cate, imaginative  little  pieces  (the  Entr*  acte  and 
Invocation),  which  have  made  a  charming  feature 
in  several  of  our  own  Symphony  Concerts,  would 
have  all  justice  done  them  by  this  nicely  trained 
orchestra.  Liszf  s  "  Preludes,'*  the  least  unsatisfac- 
tory of  his  Symphonic  Poems,  so  intere  sting  in  its 
instrumentation,  but  so  cloying  and  disappointing 
in  its  thematic  development,  or  rather  in  its  pov- 
erty of  germ  thoughts,  we  did  not  hear ;  it  could 
not  be  heard  to  better  advantage  than  through  this 
Orchestra. 

The  Scene  from  Oluck's  AleetU,  heard  here  for 
the  first  time,  is  a  noble  specimen  of  the  old  lyric 
reformer's  musical  dramatic  genius.  The  situation 
which  it  suggests — ^Alceste  resolved  to  sacrifice  her 
life  for  that  of  her  husband — as  well  as  the  whole 
plan  and  character  of  the  music,  the  long  passages 
of  impassioned  declamation,  the  recurring  sublime 
periods  of  sustained  cantilena,  make  it  a  most  ardu- 
ous task  for  any  but  a  great  singer.  Miss  Wiinn 
has  the  large  voice  for  it — more  remarkable,  how- 
ever, for  power  than  sweetness,  and  she  threw  her- 
self into  it  with  great  energy  and  fervor ;  so  that 
music,  which  might  have  been  found  dry  and  mon- 
otonous in  its  severity  by  a  miscellaneous  modern 
audience,  really  called  forth  a  show  of  something 
like  enthusiasm.  She  g^ve  also  an  impressive  ren- 
dering of  the  great  Scene  and  Aria  ("  Abscheuli- 
cher  I")  in  I^ddio,  though  certainly  we  have  heard 
better. 

Master  LioHnNBiBo's  performances  delighted  as 
they  do  always,  but  his  selections  were  not  parti- 
cularly interesting ;  indeed  that  transcription  of  a 
Flanoforte  Album  piece  by  Wagner  seemed  to  us 
littie  short  of  ugly  and  unmeaning. 

The  fourth  Programme  (Saturday  afternoon)  was 
this: 

Suite,  Op.  49,  (new,) Saint4ia8ns 

Prelude.    Sarabande.  Gavotte.   Finale. 

Scene  and  Aria,  (Oberon,) Weher 

OoeanI  Thou  imgh^monBter. 

Miss  tf  atUlde  Wilde. 

Siegfried's  Death,  ("Goetterdaemmemng'OWagner 

Solo  for  Violin,  Russian  Airs. Wleniawskl 

AlajBter  Leopold  lichtenberg. 

Symphonic  Fantasie,  C'Tempest,'*) J.  K,  Paine 

Bones,  a,  "Waldesgesprach," Bohomann 

b,  "Be  gli»nzt  im  Abend  Sonnengolde,"FeBoa 

Minuet, Boccherini 

String  Orchestra. 
Solo  for  Violin,  Bomanoe, Vieuztemps 

We  found  no  more  to  admire  in  the  Suite  by 
Sainte-SaSns,  than  we  did  at  Cambridge.  The 
Wagner  Seigfried  Dirge  did  affect  our  imagin- 
ation more  powerfully  than  it  has  done  before, 
though  not  precisely  in  the  way  we  can  call  musi- 
cal ;  but  rather  as  a  vast,  vague,  gloomy  and  appall- 
ing element  of  tones,  haunted  by  shadowy  gigantic 
figures  dimly  discernible— a  half  chaotic  night  of 
truUng  clouds  and  sobs  and  bursts  of  agony. 

In  Professor  Paine's  "  Tempest "  music  we  confess 
to  have  found  more  beauties  than  before,  and  to 
have  enjoyed  it  more,  though  we  still  fail  to  perceive 
wherein  it  is  so  strikingly  "Shakespearian"  or 
"  imaginative."  In  intimating,  perhaps  too  thought- 
lessly, a  doubt  as  to  whether  it  had  any /orm,  we 
did  not  mean  to  deny  that  it  possessed  organic— or, 
as  Mr.  John  Fiske  would  say,  thematic  form  (see 
his  article  in  another  column),  but  only  to  hint  of 
the  perplexity  we  felt  between  its  simply  musi- 
cal pretentions  as  to  form  and  the  apparent  charac- 
ter of  "  programme**  music  which  seems  to  have 
chiefly  occupied  the  mind's  eye  of  admiring  critics. 
It  was  not  necessary  for  Mr.  Fiske  to  show  us  that 
it  had  form,  thematic  development,  distinct,  yet 
mutually  related  movements,  Ac  We  grant  all 
that.  It  was  the  warning  that  we  were  to  be  look- 
ing out  for  Ariel,  for  Caliban,  for  Prospero,  for  Mi- 


randa and  Ferdinand,  that  interfered  with  the 
purely  musical  tense  of  and  delight  In  form.  What 
few  misgivings  we  expressed  were  aimed  more  at 
the  wholesale  eulogists  than  at  the  work  itself. 
Perhaps  in  due  time  we,  too,  may  become  convinced 
that  it  is  all  an  inspiration  of  pure  creative  genius, 
"Shakspearean,"  and  "of  imagination  all  compact" 
But  time  alone  can  set  that  seal  upon  a  work ;  to 
take  it  all  for  granted  at  the  first  blush,  and  pro- 
claim it  with  such  flourish,  seems  extravagant  and 
childish;  at  least  one  may  daim  the  privilege  of 
an  old  head  te  be  cautious.  When  Mr.  Fiske  pra- 
faces  his  nalysis  with  the  grave  assurance  that 
these  works  <^  the  Cambridge  Professor  may  hold 
their  own  with  those  of  "  any  masters  old  or  new," 
we  must  decline  aU  argument.  These  are  the  par- 
donable and  no  doubt  sincere  superlatives  of  friend 
ship,  and  we  would  as  soon  dispute  a  lover's  trans- 
cendental tribute  to  his  mistress'  eyebrow.  In  the 
same  way  we  hear  just  now  the  "  Brahms  fanatics" 
placing  the  new  C  minor  Symphony  upon  a  level 
with  Beethoven's  and  christening  it  "the  tenth 
Symphony,"  forgetting  what  Schubert,Mendelssohn, 
and  Schumann  have  created  in  this  form. 

Miss  Matbiidb  Wiu>k  was  even  more  suooessfnl 
in  the  great  Aria  firom  Obiron:  "  Ocean,  Dn  Unge- 
heuer,"  than  in  what  she  sang  before.  Master 
LioBTumaQ  played  the  Russian  Airs  with  great 
expresnon,  and  the  admiration  for  his  art,  so  fresh 
yet  so  mature,  does  not  begin  to.  flag.  The  r^  of 
the  Concert  we  were  obliged  to  loee. 


Hi&VAmD  Mdsioal  Assodinoir. — ^The  third  Sym- 
phony Concert  (Dec  6)  had  the  smallest  audience 
of  the  season  so  far ;  surely  an  unkind  and  unap- 
preciative  response  to  the  invitation  of  such  a 
programme :— 

Symphony,  No.  4,  in  B  iat.  Op.  SO Gade 

Allegro  vivace-^Andante  con  moto.— SCheEBo.— 

Finale. 

Violin  Gonoerto»  in  B  minor,  Op.  64. .  ..Mendelssohn. 

Allegro  appassionato,— Andantc^AUegro 

vivace. 
Dr.  Leopold  Damxosch. 

Overture  to  "Medea" Chemblni 

Chaoonne,  in  D  minor,  for  Violin  Solo J.  S.  Baoh 

Dr.  Leopold  Damrosch. 

Overture  to  the  Hindoo  Legend,  "Sakuntala** 

Goldmaclc 

Respect  for  the  high  artistic  character  of  Dr. 
Damboboh,  and  the  still  fresh  recollection  of  his  ad- 
mirable performance  last  year  of  the  Beethoven 
Concerto,  ought,  alone,  to  have  ensured  a  much 
larger  attendance ;  but  the  Concert  happened  to  be 
unfortunately  timed,-^OBe  between  a  Thomas  and 
a  Cecilia  Concert^  and  just  after  one  of  those  peri- 
odic blasts   of  a  combined '  aggressive  criticism. 
How  elated  the  storming  party  must  feel  I    Every- 
body appeared  charmed  by  the  exquisitely  refined, 
artistic,  spirited  and  intellectual  style  in  which  Dr. 
Damrosch  played   the   Mendelssohn   Concerto.— 
Every  phrase  was  gracefully  and  clearly  outlined, 
the  intonation  unimpeachable,  the  tone  rich  and 
pure ;  the  execution  highly  finished.    The  orches- 
tral accompaniment  was  fair  upon  the  whole,  though 
now  and  then  a  littie  rough  and  loud,  particularly 
in  the  piszicatos ;  and  if  be  could  only  have  taken 
the  Finale  at  a  less  scouring  tempo,  it  would  have 
been  better  for  the  orchestra,  at  least  for  the  wind 
instruments.    It  Is  a  long  time  rince  we  have  so 
heartily  enjoyed  that  noblest  of  all  solo  composi- 
tions for  the  violin, — a  solo  which  contains  or  im- 
plies within  itself  the  complete  harmony,  and  which, 
compoeed  a  century  and  a  half  ago,  anticipates  all 
the  important  effects  and  developments  of  the  whole 
modern  violin  school, — the  Chaeonm  by  Bach.  Dr. 
Damrosch  played  it  without  any  accompaniment ; 
perhaps  the  piano  accompaniment  by  dther  Men- 
delssohn or  Schumann  would  have  given  it  a  larger 
and  a  weightier  seeming  to  a  general  audience  in  the 
great  halL    But  to  our  feeling  he  appeared  entirely 
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matter  of  it,  brlni^ng  ont  its  power  and  beanty, 
erer  deepening  and  growing  to  the  end,  in  a  man- 
ner we  liare  only  beitrd  snrpaseed  bj  Joachim, 
whose  large,  firm  tone  he  does  not  possess.  We 
should  have  been  glad  to  see  this  masterwork,  so 
worthily  presented  as  it  was,  more  nniversally  ap- 
preciated ;  for  tmly  we  regard  it  as  the  best  piece 
on  the  programme. 

The  little  Gade  Symphony,  so  romantic  and  po- 
etic, Inll  of  grace,  and  unsurpassed  in  beauty  of  tone 
coloring,  was  nicely  played,  renewing  the  fresh  im- 
pression of  last  year.  Chembini's  Overture  tm 
'*  Medea  **  can  hardly  be  heard  too  often,  baring  so 
much  of  the  imperishable  stuff  in  it.  We  cannot 
say  the  same  of  the  long,  loud,  cloying  Oriental 
Overture  to  "  Saknntala,"  which  certainly  Is  one  of 
the  most  brilliant  and  imposing  instances  of  the 
modem  orer-full  and  over-strained  orchestration, — 
over-full  in  proportion  to  its  intrinsic  musical 
thought  material.  Tet  there  is  some  poetry  in  it, 
something  that  sounds  legendary  and  dramatic ;  and 
it  has  certainly  some  startiing  effects  of  brass,  while 
the  pervading  melodic  theme,  ^ven  by  the  English 
Horn  sounds  quite  romantic.  Such  a  work  is  interest- 
ing by  contrast  once  in  a  while,  and  as  amodem  curl 
oeity.  It  is  extremely  difficult,  and  it  is  greatiy  to 
the  credit  of  the  musicians  that,  with  so  short  re- 
hearsal they  performed  it  so  acceptably. 

This  week's  Conceit  offered  tbe  f oorth  Symphony  of 
Beethoveni  and  his  **  Ooiiolanus"  Overtnre;|a  new  Noc 
tume  by  0.  0.  Mueller)  of  New  York;  the  Scheiio  from 
Mendelssohn's  Reformation  Symphony;  and  Oade's 
«  Highlands*'  Overture;  besides  n^iich  the  fTeshyCharm- 
ing  singer,  Miss  Lnszn  Cnoimr,  was  set  down  for 
Bach's" My  heart  ever  faithful,"  Frans's  Ave  Maria, 
and  the  Bomaaoe  and  Frayer  from  Rossini's  OMlo. 

In  the  fifth  Concert  (Jan.  S>  will  be  performed  for  the 
first  time  in  Boston,  the  famous  new  Symphony  by 
Brahms,  and  Mr.  W.  H.  Shibwood  win  play  the  almost 
new  Piano  Concerto  by  Orieg. 
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ChamlMr  Conoerta 

Under  thts  head  we  may  mention  the  second 
Cambridge  Concert  (Dec.  11),  although  it  was  given 
in  the  large  Saunders  Theatre,  inasmuch  as  the  pro* 
gramme  this  time  was  made  up  of  chamber  music 

1.  Sonata  for  Piano  and  Violin  (Kreutaeryin  A  min- 
or. Op.  47  Beethoven 

Adagio  sostenntOy  Presto.— Andante  con  varia- 

sioni.— Presto. 
Messrs.  Smest  Perabo  and  Bemhard  Listemann. 
S.  Aria.  "Si  t'amo,  o  caia,"  from  the  Opera  "Mmde 

Scevola." Handel 

Miss  Fanny  Kellogg. 
8.  Larghetto  and  Scheno  in  B  flat,  op.  82,  for 

Piano,  YloUn  and  Violoncello Paine 

Messrs.  Perabo,  Listemann  and  Hartdegen. 

4.  Violoncello  Solo :  Sarabande  and  Oigne,  from 
the  Suite  in  C.  major Bach 

Mr.  Adolphe  Hartdegen. 

5.  Song  ;  a.  Oeheimes Schubert. 

ft.  TansUed  im  Mai , Franz 

Miss  Fanny  Kellogg. 

6.  Octet  for  S  Violins,  Viola,  '^oloncello,  Clarinet, 

Horn,  Bassoon,  and  Contrabass,  in  F  major. 

Op.  166 Schubert 

Adagio,  Alleero.— Andante  un  poco  mosso.— 

Scheno,  Auegro  vivace.— Andante  molto. 

Allegro. 

Messrs.  B.  A  F.  Listemann,  Helndl,  Hartdegen, 

Whitmore,  Bels,  Kits  and  Oreene. 

The  ever  green  old  "  Kreutzer"  Sonata  was  ex- 
ceptionally happv  in  the  rendering  and  gave  the 
greatest  pleasure.  Mr.  Paine's  Larghetto  and 
Scherio  seemed  to  us  the  finest  of  the  several 
compositions  he  has  given  us  In  this  form.  The 
Scherzo  is  quite  original  and  piquant,  in  striking 
contrast,  yet  well  related  to  the  rich  and  thoughtful 
slow  movement  that  precedes  it.  The  Octet  by 
Schubert  it  was  a  rare  treat  to  hear ;  we  do  not  re- 
member to  have  heard  it  since  there  were  concerts 
in  the  Boeton  Melodeon,  and  then  only  once  or 
twice  by  the  Mendelssohn  Quintette  Club.  The 
Sanders  Theatre  is  precisely  the  right  place  for 
compositions  of  this  kind.  It  lends  itself  most  na- 
turally to  Septets,  Octeto,  Nonets,  the  Serenades, 
Divertisements,  dc,  of  Mozart,— in  short,  to  works 
between  the  Quartet  and  Symphony^  It  was  artis- 
tically interpreted  by  the  well  matched  company  of 


artists  and  was  heartily  enjoyed.  Whatever  of 
weakness  or  of  sweetish  melodic  commonplace — 
almost  Italian  in  the  Andante— there  may  be  in  it, 
there  can  be  no  mistake  in  saying  that  it  is  remark- 
bly  euphonious  throughout.  It  all  taunded  well, 
much  of  it  deliclously.  The  Scherzo  was  to  our 
mind  much  the  most  original  and  striking  part: 
next  to  that,  the  first  movement;  the  Finale  is 
more  in  that  routine  Rondo  manner,  so  common  in 
the  finales  to  Schubert's  Sonatas,  Ac,  which  seem 
to  have  composed  themselves  almost  automatically. 
We  trust  it  will  not  be  so  long  again  before  we  have 
another  chance  to  hear  this  beautiful  Octet  again, 
and  that  the  beautiful,  acousttoally  almost  perfect 
Sanders  Theatre  has  other  treats  of  the  same  kind 

in  store  for  us. 

We  wonder  that  the  excellent  violinist  could  hnvo 
chosen  for  his  solo  (without  accompaniment  even  of 
the  Piano)  that  solemn,  stately  Ssrabande  of  Bach  ; 
Eurely  it  never  could  have  been  intended  to  be  given 
down  in  the  depths  in  that  way,  unrelieved  by  any 
other  instrument.  And  we  wondered  still  more  at 
the  applause' which  it  received;  but  that  was  pro- 
bably for  the  well  beloved  *Ceilo  m  itself,  and  for 
the  nnlshed  style  of  the  performance.  In  the  Gigue. 
to  be  sure,  with  its  rollicking,  lively  motion,  there 
was  more  to  catch  the  sense,  and,  upon  second 
thought,  we  suspect  it  was  that  too  that  canght  the 
applause  and  called  the  artist  back. 

Miss  Fanut  Ebllogo  sang  in  her  sweetest  voice, 
to  Mr.  Drbsscl*s  accompaniment,  her  choice  selec- 
tion of  pieces.  The  Aria  from  one  of  Handel's 
Italian  Operas,  was  given  with  refined  and  tender 
feeling,  with  chaste  and  finished  execution,  and  the 
roulades,  so  evenly  and  smoothly  done,  seemed  not 
less  expressive  and  spontaneous  than  the  simpler 
melody.  Never  before  have  we  heard  that  unique 
and  lovely  song  of  Schubert's  "Gehelmes"  (the 
secret),  so  perfectly  expressive  of  G'^ethe's  verses, 
sung  so  intelligibly,  so  tistefuUy,  and  with  such 
delicate  expression.  After  it  was  interpolated  a 
charmiufc  song  composed  by  Fanny  Hensel,  Men- 
delssohn's sister;  and  the  dancing  May  Song  of 
France,  hardly  a  minute  long,  was  given  for  an 
encore. 


Madbudtx  Sohilleb*8  Piakofobtb  Rsonv 
▲LS.~Horticn]tnral  Hall  has  been  the  scene,  for  three 
successive  Wednesday  afternoons,  of  some  very  choice 
artistic  experiences.  It  is  too  well  understood  that  this 
lis  the  last  winter  which  this  admirable  artist,  who  as  a 
ady  too  has  won  her  way  to  general  esteem  and  friend- 
ship here,  will  spend  with  ns,— at  least  for  some  years 
to  come,  since  it  is  her  purpose  to  retire  from  the  ex- 
haustive labors  of  incessant  teaching,  and  return  to 
Europe  during  the  summer,  there  to  devote  herself  en- 
tirely to  concert  playing.  Slowly  and  surely,  more  and 
more,  has  our  musical  public  learned  to  appreciate  her 
rare  musical  talent  and  her  remarkable  accomplish- 
ments as  one  of  the  most  complete  pianists  of  our  time. 
Few  have  covered  so  wide  a  field  in*  the  best  literature 
of  her  instrument;  few  have  so  quick  and  sure  a  facul- 
ty of  mastering  the  most  important  and  most  difficult 
compositions;  and  very  few  can  play  them  to  us  with 
snch  accuracy  and  clearness,  such  delicate  variety  of 
light  and  shade,  such  pearly  deamess  of  execution,  and 
so  much  expression.  Never  were  those  qualities  mwe 
signaUy  displayed  than  in  the  three  Bedtals  just  com- 
pleted. The  programmes  were  remarkable.  Here  is  the 
first  one  (of  Dec.  6.) 

Suite,  Op.  01 Joachim  Raff 

Fantasia  e  Fnga.    Gi  con  varlaiionL    Cavatina 

Marcia. 

Aria, " Yoi che Sapete,"  Figaro. .* Mosart 

Sonata,  G.  major  op.  %  No.  3 Beethoven 

Etudes  de  Concert. 

a.  Gnomentans Seeline 

6.    Ricordansa ' Liszt 

e.  n  Tremolo Gottschalk 

Song  "  Du  bist  wle  eine  Blume," Rubinstein 

Yaiuitions,  E  flat,  op.  82 Mendelssohn 

Valse,  op.  34,  No.  1 Chopin 

The  Suite  by  Raif  is  an  exceedingly  long  and  trying 
task  for  any  pianist :  and  we  may  say  too,  that  it  con- 
tains more  of  truly  fine  and  original  matter  than  almost 
any  composition  we  have  heard  of  his;  while  it  includes 
also  not  a  little  that  could  well  be  spared,  long  passages 
which  we  found  wearisome  and  commonplace,  passages 
which  api>eared  to  add  nothing  to  the  essential  state- 
ment. Ine  opening  Fantasia  is  full  of  imaginative  ro- 
mantic charm,  exciting  wonder  what  wUT come;  we 
would  rather  hear  it  again  before  venturing  to  pro- 
nounce the  Fugue  somewhat  disappointing.  The 
Oiffus  in  its  simpw  form  is  very  lovely  and  unique,  and 
several  of  the  variations  show  a  fine  invennveness. 
The  Cavatina,  too,  is  beantifnl,  in  a  sentimental,  serious 
vein;  the  March  much  after  the  model  of  msX^nora 
march,  clever  enough,  but  spending  all  its  substance 
long  before  it  makes  an  end.  we  thought  we  never  had 
heard  Mme.  SChUler  play  any  dabonae  work  so  mar- 


v«lously  well  as  she  did  tUs;  nor  leaving  the  Rnbin- 
steins  and  Billows  out  of  the  question,  should  we  know 
where  to  look  for  her  equal  in  snch  an  achievement. 
That  early  Sonata  of  Beethoven,  requiring  the  most 
finished  artist  for  its  satisfactory  interpretation,  was 
faultless  in  her  rendering  and  full  of  life  and  charm. 
And  all  her  other  selections,  so  various  in  character, 
were  presented,  each  after  its  kind,  in  rare  perfection. 
The  mechanism  was  so  perfect  that  it  seemed  to  cost  no 
care,  no  effort,  leaving  the  mind  and  soul  free,  simply  to 
conceive,  feel  and  express  the  spirit  of  the  music. 

The  singer  was  Hiss  Laxa  Csovnr,  from  Buffalo, 
who  charmed  everybody  when  she  sang  here  a  few  years 
since  in  Yon  Bttlow*s  concerts.  Her  pure,  sweet,  sym- 
pathetic voice,  her  refined  and  delicate  musical  semd^ 
bility,  the  chaste  fervor  and  perfect  simplicity  of  her 

■ong,  in  which  at  the  same  time  true  artistic  training 
shows  itself,  and  the  modesty  of  her  demeanor,  are 
quite  irresistible.  The  only  drawback  is  that  her  phyid- 
que  is  delicate  and  she  is  easily  fatigued.  She  ia  not 
made  for  an  impassioned  prima  donna  of  the  sti^;  her 
sphere  is  rather  among  che  fresh  and  fragrant  wild 
flowers  of  song ;  and  we  were  not  surprised  to  learn 
that  since  this  concert,  she  has  taken  instinctively  to  the 
songs  of  Robert  Frans,  of  which  she  knew  not  one  be- 
fore. With  Mr.  Dressier  for  accompanist,  her  numbers 
lent  a  fine  fresh  fragrance  to  the  concert. 

Mme.  Schiller's  second  Recital  was  entirely  dedicated, 
on  her  part,  to  the  illustration  of  Chopin's  genius  in  aU 
its  various  phases;  and  the  third  to  the  important 
works  of  Riul,  Schumann,  Beethoven,  Lisst^  concluding 
with  the  Sertnade  and  AlUgro  ffiofoM  of  Mendelssohn. 
Miss  Cronyn  sang  the  "  Lark  *^  Aria  from  Handel's 
VAUegro  and  numerous  Choice  songs  by  Frans,  Mendel- 
ssohn and  Shumann.  But  to  speak  worthily  of  all  this 
we  must  make  room  in  another  number. 


We  are  compelled  still  furthnr  to  postpone  notice  of 

the  fine  concert  of  the  Cecilia,  and  several  other  vocal 

Concerts. 

■  ♦»    ■ 

Beethoven  Ijtxsatubb.— We  are  sure  most  of  our 
readers  have  been  interested  in  the  translation  of  Mr. 
A.  W.  Thateb's  pamphlet  of  which  we  give  to-day  the 
last  instalment.  It  was  published  recently  by  W.  Weber 
of  Berlin,  under  the  titie:  "  Ein  Kritischer  Beitrag  sur 
Beethoven-Literatur,  vorgelesen  im  <  SchUlerverain '  su 
Triestvon  Alexander  W.  Thayer.'*  Lest  some  of  the 
matter  should  seem  trivial  to  some,  we  add  here  from  a 
private  letter,  the  author's  reasons  for  taking  the  mat- 
ter in  hand  so  thoroughly;  surely  his  vindication  of 
Beethoven's  slandered  brothers  is  complete.  He  writes: 

For  ten  or  more  years  past  a  certain  Ludvig  Nohl— 
"the  most  voluminous  of  writers  on  BeethOTcn"— has 
been  publishing  articles  in  newspapers  and  monthlies, 
has  been  delivering  lectures  and  writing  volumes  on 
Beethoren,  and  finally  a  3  vol.  Biography,  in  all  of 
which  he  has  embraced  cTcry  possible  occasion  to  exhi- 
bit Beetboren's  brothers  and  their  wives,  as  well  as  the 
nephew,  in  the  worst  i>o88ible  light.  Of  course  by  this 
time  his  readers  are  myriads  in  number;  and  thus  far  no 
one  ha«  replied  to,  or  criticised  him,  on  the  principle  that 
each  should  stand  or  fall  on  his  own  merits.  I  have  let 
him  alone,  except  in  two  instances  on  single  points. 
But  since  tbe  appearance  of  the  3d  vol.  of  his  Biography 
of  B.  I  have  felt  it  a  duty  to  take  the  fint,  best  occasion 
to  show  how  baseless  Is  much  of  the  slander  and  vitu- 
peration with  which  he  has  endeaTored  to  overwhelm 
the  memory  of  Johann  von  B.  with  infamy. 

The  musical  public  of  Germany  will  understand  me; 
and  I  hope  that  your  readers  will  find  the  details,  which 
I  have  given,  interesting.  I  have  also  desired  to  subject 
opinions,  so  opposed  to  those  which  have  prevailed  for 
forty  years  upon  the  relations  between  the  brothers,  snd 
between  Beethoven  and  MXlyl,  to  thorough  critcism  be- 
fore giving  them  a  more  permanent  place  in  a  large 
work. 


Wobcbsteb,  Mass.— Mr.  B.  D.  Allen  is  giving  a  new 
Course  of  musical  lectures,— this  time  on  Musical  Form. 
For  illustrations  he  gave  last  Monday  evening  the  fol- 
fowing  programme  of  Old  English  Ditties,  Rounds  and 
Catches: 

1.  (a)  The  Hunt  is  up Sixteenth  Century 

\b)  To  the  Maypole  come  away..Reign  of  EUsabetn 

Mr.  C.  R.  Hayden. 

2.  (a)  The  Bailiff's  Daughteror  l8lington..Traditional 
(6)  Come  Lassee  and  Lade ....  Seventeenth  Century 

Miss  Minnie  Sullivan. 

8.  ia)  The  Oak  and  the  Ash. The  Commonwealth 

(&)  The  Country  Lass Eighteenth  Century 

Miss  A.  y.  Kinney. 

4.  (a)  Since  First  I  Saw  your  Face..Reign  of  James  I 
(0)  Heart  of  Oak ^ignof  Anne 

Mr.  B.  T.  Hammond. 

5.  Rounds. 

(a)  Antipater's  Slegyon  Sophocles J>r.  Hayes 

{b)  Hark  the  Bonny  Christ  Church  Bells. 

DeanAldrich 
Mrs.  Marsh  and  Misses  Dearborn  and  Kinney. 

6.  Catches. 

(a)  Hold  Thy  Peace Traditional 

(&}  Have  you  seen  Sir  John  Hawkins'  History? 

Dr.  Calcott 
(&)  Ah,  Sophia  How  Can  Ton  Leave?. ...       « 
Messrs.  Rich,  Morse  and  Bacon. 
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Dr.  Hans  Yon  JBuelow  on  Meyerbeer,  etc. 

The  following  remarks  concerning  Mejerbeer  ap- 
pear in  Herr  Hans  von  Btilow's  JUiae-jReceiuionen,  or 
iVbtet  of  Travel,  recently  published  in  the  Leipsic 
SigtuUe: — 

"  Bat  when,  at  a  period  of  such  operatic  poverty, 
of  ench  noisy  sterility,  as  the  present,  Master  Gia- 
como  is  loudly  cried  down  as  a  '  surmounted  drag- 
on/ and  the  pigmies  of  the  present  day,  jealous  of 
his  successes,  appeal  as  they  cry  him  down  to  the 
Olympic  audacities  which  Robert  Schumann  hurled 
against  the  presumed  Antichrist  forty,  and  Wagner 
twenty-five  years  ago,  we  must  simply  reply — Quod 
licet  Jovi  non  licet  bovi.  Schumann  understood  just 
as  mnch  about  an  opera  as  Rossini  did  about  a  sym- 
phony ;  Wagner  was  guilty  of  injustice  with  great- 
er consciousness,  though  he  may  be  excused  in  con- 
sideration of  the  hard  laws  of  *  a  strugele  for  exist- 
ence/ But  '  everything  has  happen^before/  says 
Ben  Aldba.  Let  the  reader  c'hll  to  mind  Weber  and 
Beethoven,  etc.  Epigoni,  however,  who  do  not  de- 
serve to  be  named  with  Wagner  (even  as  a  specific 
musician)  in  the  same  day,  and  whose  most  striking 
success  will  never  equal  the  Jicuco  cTeetime  achieved 
by  Oettoveva,  should,  before  they  are  bold  enough 
to  try  and  write  operas,  poke  their  respfcted  noses  a 
trifle  further  into  the  scores  of  men  like  Meyerbeer, 
Hal^vy,  and  Auber,  and  see  if  they  possess  talent 
enough  to  derive  some  little  practical  benefit  from 
the  process." 


Mnsio  in  Hew  Tork. 

rConduded  from  Page  141.) 

Dec.  8. — At  the  second  Symphony  Cioncert  at 
Steinway  Hall  on  Saturday  evening,  Dec.  1st,  Mr. 
Thomas  g^ve  a  very  interesting  bill,  beginning  with 
Mozart*s  Symphony  ic  E  flat,  one  of  the  most  pop- 
ular of  that  composer's  works,  and  one  which,  with 
the  G  minor  and  the  **  Jupiter/'  marks  a  point  when 
his  genius  had  reached  its  highest  development. 
The  four  movements,  with  their  lovely  themes  and 
felicity  of  treatment,  are  quite  beyond  description, 
and,  were  I  inclined  to  be  lavish  of  adjectives  in 
their  praise,  I  should  still  hesitate ;  for  on  turning 
over  the  leaves  of  the  "  Analytical  Review,"  sold  at 
the  concert,  I  find  that  the  minuet,  which,  in  some 
form,  has  crept  Into  every  household  in  the  land, 
and  which  is  dear  to  thousands  who  have  never 
known  more  of  it  than  an  arrangement  for  piano- 
forte,— this  minuet  is  described  as '*  jovial,  without 
being  vulgar."  We  are  cot  told  what  it  is  to  be 
vulgar  without  being  jovial,  but  after  reading  this 
patronizing  sentence,  we  can  readily  imagine. 

The  other  selections  for  orchestra  were  the  in- 
troduction to  the  Third  Act  of  "Medea,**  by  Chem 
bini,   and  Schumann's  Symphony  in  D  minor,  a 

splendid  work,  which  is  only  relegated  to  the  sec- 
ond rank,  because  Schumann  himself  has  produced 
others  that  outrank  it.  The  very  freedom  of  thought 
and  style,  the  so-called  lack  of  finish,  which  are 
urged  as  defects,  make  the  work  attractive.  It  is  a 
rude  strength  of  iuRpiration,  which  casts  off  the  re- 
straint of  form  as  Samson  cast  off  the  cords,  when 
they  bound  him. 

The  vocal  selections  comprised  a  Scene  and  Aria 
from  Alceste,  Act  Ist,  (Gluck),  and  a  Scena  and  Aria: 
"  Abschenlicher,"  from  Fidelio,  The  vocalist  was 
Miss  Mathilde  Wilde,  who  has  a  mezzo-soprano 
voice  of  eood  quality  in  the  middle  range,  but  not 
at  all  at  home  in  the  high  key  in  which  the  music 
of  Aleeste  is  pitched.  The  agreeable  quality  of  her 
voice  was  lost  in  the  high  notes,  and  her  intonation 
was  sometimes  defective;  but  she  sang  with  taste 
and  correctness.  In  the  aria  from  Fiddio  the  de- 
fects I  have  named  were  avoided  and  she  was  much 
more  successful. 

A.  A.  C. 

Chicago,  Dec.  12,  1877.— The  multiplicity  of  otber 
duties  prevents  my  giving  this  correspondence  the  at- 
tention it  deserves,  and  even  now,  after  this  long  delay, 
I  can  give  but  a  summary  of  musical  matters  here  since 
my  former  communication. 

The  Beethoven  Society,  under  Mr.  Carl  W61fsohn*s 
leading,  has  come  to  the  front  this  winter  as  our  princi- 
pal exponent  of  music.  Their  first  concert  brought  a 
repatltloii  of  Verdi's  Requiem  Mass  with  orchestra.  | 


As  the  solos  were  entrusted  to  amateurs,  the  work  was 
not  as  effective  as  would  otherwiae  have  been  the  case. 
I  do  not  see  how  Mr.  Wolfsohn  with  his  love  for  classic 
music  can  "enthuse**  so  over  this  woilc.  To  me  it  seems 
merely  Verdi.  It  is  Trovatore,  Travlata,  Alda,  and  a 
slight  imitation  of  certain  Wagnerian  effects.  Mr.  Fred. 
Root  gave  a  very  striking  account  of  it  when  he  said  it 
seemed  to  him  like  a  musical  setting  of  the  old-fashioned 
superstitious  views  of  death  and  the  judgment. 

The  choral  work  of  the  society  was  rather  better  than 
last  year.   The  enthusiasm  at  the  concert  was  mild. 

Another  of  their  reunions  has  been  given,  and  the 
programme  includes  a  Haydn  quartet  and  a  Rheln- 
berger  quatuor  for  strings  and  piano.  The  latter  is 
melodious  and  well  done. 

Mr.  Eddy's  organ  recitals  continue.  On  one  occasion 
ibis  year  he  gave  a  really  immense  programme,  con- 
taining among  other  things  Li8zt*s  fantasia  on  "E  in 
Feste  Burg**  and  Bach's  "Musical  Offering."  I  did  not 
hear  this  recital,  and  have  not  been  able  to  get  a  copy 
of  the  programme,  otherwise  I  would  send  it.  On 
another  occasion  he  played  a  two-hand  arrangement  of 
Merkel's  duo  sonata  in  D  minor.  Last  Saturday's  recital 
brought  Mr.  Oleason's  organ  sonata  in  C  sharp  minor. 
The  last  half  of  this  work  is  anything  but  severe,  but 
throughout  it  displays  iine  musical  feeling  and  an  ex- 
pert handling  of  material.  I  should  say,  however,  that 
the  composer  was  hardly  in  sympathy  with  the  organ. 
This  work  is  a  piano  sonata,  or  a  very  light  orchestral 
work  in  sonata  form,  written  for  organ.  Something 
like  this  might  be  said  of  Kr.  Buck's  second  sonata;  yet 
that  is  thoroughly  well  adapted  to  the  organ.  In  other 
words  the  composer  does  there  exactly  what  the  organ 
permits  doing  well.  Mr.  Gleason,  on  the  other  hand- 
seems  to  me  to  bring  forward  ideas  and  modes  of  treat- 
ment which  would  have  been  much  more  perfectly  ex- 
pressed through  the  orchestra.  He  posesses  a  pleasing 
flow  of  melody,  and  a  remarkable  facility  of  modulation. 
The  smoothness  with  which  he  slips  around  among  a 
half  dozen  or  a  dozen  keys  without  apparently  disturb- 
ing the  flow  of  his  melody,  is  one  of  the  things  I  wonder 
at! 

The  Hershey  popular  concerts  continue. 

I  am  glad  you  copied  Mr.  Upton's  pleasant  accoimt  of 
the  Riv6-Eing  testimonial.  It  was  a  splendid  tribute  to 
that  accomplished  pianist,  and  was  a  better  account  of 
it  than  I  could  have  made,  especially  as  the  "encore 
fiend"  was  on  hand  and  doubled  a  programme  which 
was  already  too  long  and  too  heterogenous.  The  excel- 
lent critic  of  the  "Inter-Ocean"  went  off  in  a  long 
disquisition  about  Mme.  Riv6-King's  inability  to  play 
Chopin,  which,  considering  that  on  this  occasion  she 
undertook  nothing  more  exacting  than  a  nocturne 
Valse,  and  the  Berceuse  (all  of  which  she  played  beau- 
tifully), seemed  to  me  a  little  far-fetched.  The  Times 
spoke  very  highly  of  her  playing  but  thought  these 
pieces  unworthy  the  occasion.  One  of  the  pleasantest 
bits  of  news  about  Mme.  King  is  that  she  is  presently 
to  play  a  series  of  six  or  eight  recitals  in  Oberlin;  and 
in  February  will  give  five  here  in  Chicago. 

The  Apollo  Society  gave  their  first  concert  last  week. 
I  was  not  present,  but  I  hear  the  enthusiasm  was  very 
mud.  The  only  success  the  Club  made  was  in  the  per- 
formance 01  Gounod's  "Nazareth."  For  soprano  solo 
they  had  Miss  Welsh  from  Boston.  For  pianist  they 
had  Teresa  Careno,  who  made  a  decided  sensation.  No- 
body soems  to  know  whether  she  played  tery  well  or 

badly.  She  was  a  hit  with  the  audience,  and  I  am  very 
sorry  I  did  not  hear  her.  None  of  the  papers  ventured 
an  opinion  on  the  goodness  or  badness  oi  it.  It  looks 
now  as  if  the  Apollo  Club  had  passed  its  prime  and  was 
flretting  ready  to  be  offered  up,  singing:  "Down  life's 
dark  vale  we  wander."  Meanwhile,  Mr.  Tomlins  has 
organized  a  Bach  mixed  chorus  of  carefully  selected 
voices.    What  they  will  do  we  shall  see. 

The  Haydn  Orchestra  has  given  one  symphony  concert. 
This  week  they  have  the  Abbott  Troupe,  and  the  Hess 
English  Opera. 

The  music  schools,  of  which  there  are  tiiree  or  four, 
all  seem  to  be  doing  well. 

Mr.  Ledochowski  of  the  Chicago  Conservatory  (for- 
merly Ouldbeck's)  has  taken  a  partner,  Kr.  C.  A. 
Havens.  Mr.  Ledochowski  is  a  most  excellent  musi- 
cian, and  a  great  pianist.  I  have  great  respect  for  his 
work. 

The  Church  of  the  Holy  Name  has  lately  procured  one 
of  the  most  effective  three-manual  organs  I  have  ever 
heard,  from  Johnson  &  Son;  and  the  opening  of  it  has 
led  to  a  bitter  controversy  between  the  organist 
there,  Mr.  Heman  Allen,  and  lUs  friend,  Mr.  C.  jS.  R. 
Mull^,  on  the  one  hand,  and  certain  "parishioners," 
"Jeremiahs,"  and  other  disg^n tied  pseudonyms  on  ttie 
other.  It  seems  Mr.  Allen  sticks  to  the  plain  song,  and 
"paribhioner"  and  the  rest  desire  him  to  return  to  the 
qrand  old  music  cf  the  Ohwreh  by  Lambillotte,  Merca- 
oante,  etc.  1 1   Fancy  Allen's  disgust  I 

Mr.  Blackman's  society,  "The  west  Side  Choral  Un- 
ion," will  jrive  a  concert  presently  with  selections  from 
"Samson,'^etc. 

There  must  be  now  as  many  as  six  or  eight  choral  so- 
cieties in  operation  here,  besides  the  German.  All  this 
is  very  good,  but  ^it  plays  the  mischief  with  ttie  chorus 
choirs  in  the  churches.  Dkb  Fbxtzhviz. 
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Vooalf  with  Piano  AooompanlmeiLt. 

Thou  art  my  Star.    F.    8.  c  to  F.    MarriotL  ao 
"  It  sweetly  shines,  for  it  divines 
That  I  am  near  and  seeking  thee.'* 

Words  by  Oxenford.    Love  and  Stars  are  pleas- 
ant things  to  slcg  about. 

The  Waggon.    G.    6.    c  to  E.  MoUoy.  85 

"  Ribbons  red,  and  ribbons  blue, 
Dolly  knows  my  heart  is  true.'* 

A  cheerful  rustic  song  of  the  waggoner,  as  he 
drives  *<  Vi'Jet "  and  "  ^ossom  "  thro'  the  woods. 

'Twas  but  a  Rosebud  you  gave  me.    Ah.    8. 

B  to  F.  Darling.  80 

"  Bright  with  the  mom>s  early  dew." 

Words  by  Geo.  Cooper,  and  like  the  music,  are 
of  good  quality. 

Sad  and  Forlorn.  (Russian Song.)  D  minor. 
4.    d  to  a.  K(maben€L.  80 

"  Where  find  a  shelter  firm  and  true." 

One  cannot  but  sympathise  with  Mr.  Kanabena 
and  Mr.  Dargomezhshags  in  their  troubles, 
which  are  so  »r  beneficial  to  us,  that  they  give 
us  an  insight  to  the  character  of  Muscovite 
poetry  and  music. 

Roll  out  I  Heave  dat  Cotton.     Song  and 
Chorus.    £.    8.    E  to  g.  Hay%.  80 

"  I  hear  dat  beU  a  ^gin  V* 

Fine  picture  of  rush  at  the  landing  of  a  Missis- 
sippi boat.  The  "fun"  may  be  unintelligible  at 
the  East,  but  a  river-man  will  at  once  see  it. 

Tell  me  you're  not  angry,  Darling.    B5.    3. 

FtoF.  BetVMU.  80 

Pretty  ballad,  with  chorus,  In  popular  style. 

My  last  fond  Song  to  thee.    (Mein  letees 

Lied.)    F.    8.    dtoa.  HoZret.  86 

"  Banh  day  some  new  delight  is  flowing." 
"  Will  ich  nur  ewig  Konne  sausen." 

A  well  wrought  song,  requiring  more  thought 
in  its  composinon  than  four  ordinary  ballads. 

Instromeatalf 

Minuet    C.    8.  BoccherinL  85 

Played  by  Thomas'  Orchestra,  who  have  ro- 
Btored  to  favor  the  pretty  thing,  which  is  about 
a  century  old. 

Album  Leaf.    Ah,    6.  Staab.  00 

Something  like  a  sonata  with  very  neat  and 
clear  runs,  and  that  "nice"  quality  that  makes  a 
teacher's  mouth  water,— since  here  la  a  capital 
piece  for  practice. 

Yiolettes  Waltzes.    5.  WaldJteufel  00 

The  epithets  in  praise  of  good  waltaes  are  al- 
most exhausted;  ont  one  may  apply  some  of  the 
best  of  them  to  the  Violets,  which  will  also  be 
a  novelty,  belnj;  provided  by  a  Waid— Teuf el. 


Pomponette.    A.    8. 


IHrand.  40 


Tbdsis  a  "dancing  tune"  of  the  style  of  Louis 
>ni 
ioss  adds 
mance. 


XV.,  and  is  vexr  prim  and  pretty,     'the  tinge  of 
quaintness  adds  to  the  interest  of  the  perfor- 


Yes,  Mazurka.    G.    2.  Mack.  25 

This  is  No. 90,  of  Mack's  "Telephone"  set. 
Like  the  rest,  a  neat,  eauy  instructive  piece. 

Sweet  By  and  By.    TranBcription.    F.    8. 

Warren.  80 

A  new  form  of  an  universal  favorite. 

La  Fontaine.    Morceau  de  Salon.    G.    8. 

Bohm.  40 
More  like  a  swift  flowing  stream  than  a  foun- 
tain, but  is  a  good  piece  by  either  name. 

Telephone  Galop.    C.    8.  JtfosM.  85 

Bright  galop,  with  considerable  octave  playing. 

Mominff  Promenade.    (Une  Promenade  de 
Matin.)    Characterestic  Piece.    'Bb.    8. 

^      -  ^  _  Bendel  40 

One  of  those  carefully  compiled  pieces  that  it 
if  a  pleasure  to  practice. 

BOOKS. 

A  School  of  YBLocTrr.  83  Studies  for 
promoting  Strength,  Agility,  and  Cer- 
tainty of  Touch  of  the  raigen.  Op.  186. 
Composed  and  arranged  for  Piano,  by 
A.  Loeschhcm.    In  8  Books,  each,  1.85 

These  are  studies  of  reputation,  designed  as  a 
supplement  to  the  Atithors  ttudles,  Op.  66. 


ABBRBViATioirs.~Degrees  of  dlfflcxUty  are  marilced 
from  1  to  7.  The  key  Is  clenoted  by  a  capital  letter,  as  C, 
Bft,  etc.  A  large  Roman  letter  marks  the  lowest  and  the 
highest  note  if  on  the  staff,  small  Roman  letters  if  below 
or  shove  the  staff.  Thus:  <*  C.  S.  c  to  E,**  means  «  Key 
of  0,  Fifth  degree,  lowest  letter  c  on  the  added  line  bo- 
low,  highest  letter,  B  on  the  4th  spaoe. 
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Beefhoven's  Famous  LoTe-Letter. 

This  article  is  a  tranalation  from  the  Appen- 
dix to  the  third  Tolame  of  Thayer'e  ''Beetho- 
▼en,"  now  in  its  translator's  hands,  and  is  a 
discassion— with  some  other  matter  appended 
—of  the  date  of  Beethoren's  famous  love-letter, 
and  of  the  question  whether  it  could  have  been 
addressed  to  Julia  Guicciardi,  as  Schindler 
■tates,  or  possibly  to  a  certain  Therese  MalfattL 
The  Guicciardi  question  was  settled  to  the  sat- 
isfaction of  most  of  the  critics  in  Thayer's  sec- 
ond volume;  and  Herr  Ludwig  Nohl,  who  has 
since  adopted  Thayer's  view  as  to  that  point, 
at  first  violently  dissented  in  an  article,  from 
which  citations  are  made  in  this.  Partly  in  re- 
ply to  him,  partly  because,  when  Thayer's  sec- 
ond volume  was  written,  it  was  not  proved  that 
the  letter  did  not  belong  to  1807,  and  partly 
because  the  discussion  will  have  a  bearing  upon 
a  topic  in  the  chapter  on  the  year  1810,  it 
seemed  necessary  to  take  up  the  matter  at  some 
length.  Bchindler  uses  the  expression  "  three 
letters" — ^in  fact  they  are  one  letter  on  one 
piece  of  note  paper,  and  two  postscripts  on 
another,  all  written  with  a  lead  pencil,  as  fol- 
lowB|  (Moscheles,  L,  101-6): — 

**Jvfy  6th,  mominff, 

"  My  ungel,  my  all,  my  other  self  I — Only  a  few 
words  to-day,  end  in  pencil  (written  with  years.) 
My  future  abode  will  certainly  not  be  fixed  till  to- 
morrow. What  a  frlroloas  waste  of  time,  etc.! — 
Why  this  profound  sorrow,  when  necessitv  com- 
naads  ?  Can  oar  love  subsist  otherwise  than  by 
sacrifiees,  by  not  wishing  for  evervthing  f  Canst 
thou  help  it  that  thou  art  not  wholly  mine,  that  I 
am  not  wholly  thine  ?  Cast  thine  eyes  on  beantiful 
Nature;  and  let  not  thy  mind  be  ruffled  by  that 
which  must  be.  Love  reauires  everything,  and 
verv  justly :  so  it  is  I  with  thee,  thou  with  me ;  on- 
ly tBon  forgettest  so  easily  that  I  must  live  for  my- 
self and  for  thee.  If  we  were  completely  united, 
thou  wonldst  not  feel  this  sorrow  any  more  than  I. 
My  joumev  was  terrible.  I  did  not  arrive  here  till 
four  o'clock  yesterday  morning,  for  want  of  horses. 
At  the  last  stage,  I  was  warned  not  to  travel  at 
niffhty  and  told  to  beware  of  a  certain  wood ;  but 
this  only  spurred  me  on,  and  I  was  wrong:  owing 
to  the  execrable  roads — a  bottomless  by-road — ^the 
carriage  broke  down.  Prince  Esterhasy,  who  trav- 
elled hither  by  the  other  road,  had  the  same  acci- 
dent with  eiffht  horses  that  I  had  with  four.  Nev- 
ertheless, I  feel  some  pleasure  again,  as  I  always 
do  when  I  have  conquered  some  difficulty.  But 
now  let  us  pass  rapidly  from  eztemiUs  to  internals. 
We  shall  soon  meet  again.  I  cannot  communicate 
to  thee  to^iay  the  observations  which  I  have  been 
•making  for  some  days  past  on  my  life.  If  our 
hearts  w^e  close  to  one  another,  I  should  certainly 
not  make  any  such.  I  have  much  to  say  to  thee. 
Ah  !  there  are  moments  when  I  find  that  language 
is  nothiaff  1  Cheer  up  !-Hsontinue  to  be  my  true, 
my  only  love,  my  all,  as  I  to  thee :  as  for  Uie  rest 
— we  must  leave  it  to  the  gods  to  dispose  for  us  as 
they  please. 

Thy  faithful 

Lunwio." 

"  Monday  wtning,  July  M. 

*'  Thou  grievest,  my  dearest  I — I  have  just  learned 
that  letters  must  be  put  into  the  post  very  early. 
Thou  grievest  1  Ah  I  where  I  am,  there  art  thou 
with  me ;  with  me  and  thee,  I  will  find  means  to 
Uve  with  theei  Wkat  a  life  1 1 1 1  So  I !  l^With- 
out  thee,  persecuted  by  the  kindness  of  people  here 
and  yonder,  which,  methinks,  I  no  more  wish  to  de- 
serve than  I  really  do  deserve  It — humility  of  man 
towards  men — it  pains  me^and  when  I  consider 


myself  in  connexion  with  the  universe,  what  am  I, 
and  what  is  he  who  is  called  the  greatest  t  And 
yet  again  herein  lies  the  divine  in  man !  .  .  .  .  Love 
me  as  thou  wilt,  my  love  for  thee  is  more  ardent — 
but  never  disguise  thyself  from  me.  Good  night  1 
— As  an  invalid  who  has  come  for  the  benefit  of  the 
baths,  I  must  go  to  rest.  Ah  God  1  So  near !  So 
distant  I  Is  not  our  love  a  truly  heavenly  structure, 
but  firm  as  the  vault  of  heaven  1** 

"  Good  momififf,  on  the  *!(h  of  July. 

**  Before  I  was  up,  my  thoughts  rushed  to  thee, 
my  immortal  beloved ;  at  times  cheerful,  then  again 
sorrowful,  waiting  to  see  if  Fate  will  listen  to  us.  I 
cannot  live  unless  entirely  with  thee,  or  not  at  all ; 
nav,  I  have  resolved  to  wander  about  at  a  distance, 
till  I  can  fly  inu>  thine  arms,  call  myself  quite  at 
home  with  thee,  and  send  my  soul  wrapped  up  in 
thee  into  the  realm  of  spirits.  Yes,  alas  I  it  must 
be  so  I  Thou  must  cheer  up,  more  especially  as 
then  knowest  my  love  to  thee.  Never  can  another 
possess  my  heart— never  1 — ^neverl — 0  Gk>dl  why 
must  one  flee  from  what  one  so  fondly  loves  t  And 
the  life  that  I  am  leading  at  present  is  a  miserable 
life.  Thy  love  makes  me  the  happiest,  and  at  the 
same  time  the  unhappiest,  of  men.  At  my  years,  I 
need  some  uniformity,  some  equality,  in  my  way  of 
life ;  can  this  be  in  our  mutual  situation  ?  Be  easy ; 
it  is  only  by  tranquil  contemplation  of  bur  existence 
that  we  can  accomplish  our  object  of  living  togeth- 
er. What  longing  with  tears  after  thee,  my  life, 
my  alll  Farewell.  O  continue  to  love  me,  and 
never  misdoubt  the  most  ihithful  heart  of  thy 

Beloved  Ludwig." 

If  this  letter  be  read  in  connection  with  the 
facts  and  letters  g^ven  in  Vol.  11.  of  this  work, 
under  the  dates  1800-3,  the  conclusion  is  per- 
fectly clear  and  certain,  that  it  cannot  belong 
in  either  of  those  three  years.  Even  if  no 
weight  be  granted  to  the  general  tone  of  this 
document,  there  are  two  sentences  in  it,  which, 
in  that  brilliant  period  of  Beethoven's  life, 
could  not  have  been  written,  and  are  therefore 
decisive: 

First,  ''And  the  life  that  I  am  leading  at 
present  is  a  miserable  life, "  [Should  read : '  'Still 
my  life  in  W.  (Vienna),  as  it  now  is,  is  a 
wretched  life  "] ;  and  then :  ^'  At  my  years,  I 
need  some  uniformity,  some  equality,  in  my 
way  of  life. 

Li  fact,  the  most  careful  reconsideration  of 
the  argument  in  the  second  volume,*  aided  by 
all  that  has  been  uiged  by  any  critics  to  the 
contrary,  has  not  resulted  in  the  discovery  of 
any  error,  except  in  the  unimportant  remark, 
that  any  mistake  made  by  Beethoven  as  to  the 
^y  [in  his  date]  is  "inconceivable.''  For  it 
has  happened  to  the  author,  since  that  was 
written,  to  experience,  how  easily  an  error  of 
that  sort,  made  in  the  morning,  may  be  contin- 
ued during  the  day  in  private  letters,  and  un- 
til the  necessity  of  absolute  correctness,  in  an 
ofllcial  document,  has  brought  the  mistake  to 
his  notice. 

Every  careful  and  thoughtful  reader  of  the 
above  letter  will  see  that  it  is  irreconcilable 
with  the  hypothesis  that  Beethoven's  passion 
for  the  person  to  whom  it  is  addressed,  was 
new  or  suddenly  awakened;  that,  secondly, 
whoever  she  was,  Beethoven  had  just  parted 
from  her;  and,  finally,  that  he  writes  in  full 
confidence  that  his  love  is  returned,  that  the 

•  Proving  Bchindler  mistaken,  in  making  Julia  Onieci- 
ardi  tbe  aadzessee  of  this  letter. 


wish  to  be  united  in  weal  and  woe  was  mutual, 
and  that,  by  patient  waiting  and  constancy,  the 
hindrances  to  "  the  object  of  living  together" 
would  at  length  vanish  or  be  overcome. 

In  an  attempt  to  determine  tohen  Beethoven 
thus  wrote,  his  own  imperfect  dates  cannot  be 
passed  by  in  silence,  but  must  rather,  and  at 
some  length,  begin  the  discussion. 

If  the  words:  "Evening,  Monday  the  6th 
July,"  are  to  be  taken  as  decisive  of  the  date, 
the  inquiry  is  confined  to  the  years  1807  and 
1813,  because  1801  and  1808  are  both  out  of 
the  question:  if,  however,  an  error  of  one  day 
be  admitted,  it  extends  to  those  noted  here, 
three  at  one  period  and  three  at  another: 

We  have  then 

1806,  1807,  ■     1808. 

July  5th,     Saturday,  Sunday,  Tuesday, 

July  6th,    Sunday,  Monday,  Wednesday, 

July  7th,    Monday,  Tuesday,  Thursday. 

1811,  1812,  1818. 

July  5th,    Friday,  Sunday,  Monday, 

July  6th,    Saturday,  Monday,     Tuesday, 

July  7th,    Sunday,  Tuesday,  Wednesday. 

The  years  1808  and  1811  are  excluded,  not  to 
mention  other  grounds,  because  they  involve 
an  error  of  tiw0  days.  There  remain  therefore 
the  years  1806,  1807, 1812  and  1818,  the  claims 
of  which  may  be  best  examined  in  the  reverse 
order. 

The  year  1818  is  at  once  excluded  as  impos- 
sible by  the  date  of  a  letter  to  Varenna,  '  'Baden, 
July  4th,  1818,"  and  by  other  circumstances 
which  prove  that  Beethoven  passed  that  sum- 
mer in  Vienna  and  Baden. 

In  like  manner  the  year  1812  falls  out  of 
consideration,  because  on  tbe  28th  of  June  he 
writes  a  note  in  Vienna  to  Baumeister,  and  on 
Tuesday,  July  7th,  arrives  in  Teplitz. 

There  remain  therefore  but  the  two  years 
1806  and  1807.  To  this  point  the  question  at 
issue  was  satisfactorily  brought,  when  tbe  pas- 
sages in  Vol.  n.  relating  to  it  were  written.  If 
it  be  impossible  that  Beethoven  can  be  in  er- 
ror in  his  two  dates  (the  6th  and  7th  of  July), 
this  makes  it  impossible  to  decide  for  the  year, 
which  for  other  reasons  would  be  certainly  cor- 
rect, viz.,  1806. 

There  is  a  letter  from  Beethoven  to  Bruns- 
wick, proposing  to  visit  him  in  Pesth,  printed 
with  the  date,  May  14,  1806,  which  might  be 
strong  evidence  in  favor  of  that  year;  but  un- 
fortunately the  true  date  is  1807,  and  so  adds 
to  our  difiiculty;  for  it  is  known  that  on  the 
22d  July  (and  for  some  days,  at  least,  before) 
1807,  he  was  in  Baden ;  and  there  is  nothing 
thttifcsr  to  prove,  that  he  could  not  have  made 
the  proposed  visit  and  returned  to  Baden  from 
Hungary  in  season  to  have  written  the  love-let- 
ter on  the  6th  and  7th  of  that  month. 

If,  however,  the  date  of  a  correspondence 
with  Simrock  concerning  the  purchase  of  cer- 
tain works,  could  be  accurately  determined, 
there  is  little  doubt  that  this  would  solve  the 
problem  satisfactorily.    If  this  correspondence 
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belongs  in  the  year  180ft,  it  seems  quite  impos-  * 
Bible  to  escape  the  otherwise  very  improbable 
conclusion  that  the  letter  was  written  in  Baden 
in  1807. 

The  late  head  of  the  house  Simrock  told  the 
writer  some  yean  since,  that  BeethoTcn's  let- 
ters to  his  father  had  been  stolen  ;*  there  re- 
mained therefore  only  the  hope  that  the  old 
letter-books  of  the  firm  might  afford  the  de- 
sired information.  Not  until  July,  1871,  when 
it  was  teo  late  to  use  any  new  material  in  Vol. 
n.,  was  it  possible  for  the  author  to  revisit 
Bonn,  and  to  request  of  the  present  proprietor 
of  the  business  permission  to  haye  those  books 
examined,  and  any  passages  to  his  purpose 
cepied  for  him.  His  request  was  most  kindly 
granted,  and  the  passages  printed  in  the  text 
soon  after  forwarded. 

To  his  great  satisfaction,  the  most  important 
of  these  bears  the  date,  May  81,  1807.  This 
and  the  letter  which  follows  in  the  text  proves 
that  Beethoven  passed  both  the  months,  June 
and  July,  1807,  in  Baden,  and  made  no  **terri- 
ble  journey,"  with  four  horses,  in  a  '^bottomless 
by-road  *^  where  his  carriage  broke  down. 

The  conclusion  is  evident  and  irresistible ; 
there  is  an  error  of  one  day  in  Beethoven's 
date.  The  letter  was  written  in  that  summer, 
which  he  spent  partly  in  Hungary  and  partly 
in  Silesia.  There  is  no  ether  in  all  the  years 
from  1800  to  1815,  in  which  the  letter  could 
have  been  written  in  the  first  days  of  July — 
all  known  facts  and  probabilities  concur  in 
this. 

This  discussion  has  also  a  still  more  impor- 
tant end  in  view,  than  the  mere  determination 
of  the  date  of  a  love-letter;  it  is  to  serve  as  the 
basis  of  a  vindication  of  the  manliness  of  Beet- 
hoven's character,  which  just  aow  is  loudly 
called  for. 

The  contributort  of  Beethoven's  "Letters  to 
Oleichenstein  "  to  Westermann's  **Monat8heft" 
(1865),  learned  from  Gleichenstein's  widow, 
that  the  composer  once  offered  bis  hand  to  her 
sister,  Therese  Malfatti.  Upon  this  circum- 
stance, combined  with  various  remarks  and  al- 
lusions in  those  letters,  he  based  a  whimsical 
hypothesis,  which,  in  course  of  the  various 
uses  to  which  he  has  turned  that  correspond- 
ence, has  assumed  in  his  mind  the  aspect  of 
undoubted  fact,  and  been  repeatedly  given  to 
the  public  as  such.  We  have  no  fear  that  any 
other  writer  of  reputation  has  so  accepted  it, 
nor,  on  the  other  hand,  do  we  know  that  any 
one  has  thought  it  worth  refuting.  But  it  has 
now  become  far  too  widely  current,  to  be  long- 
er passed  by  in  silence. 

*' Beethoven,*'  says  that  writer,  *'  fell  in  love 
with  the  dark-brown  Therese, "  who,  *  'although 
now,  1807,  ovljfowrUen  years  old,  was  physi- 
cally fully  developed."  *  *  ''His  passion 
developed  itself  with  equal  suddenness  and  ve- 
hemence; but  was  neither  then  nor  later  re- 
turned by  the  young  maiden."  This  matter 
"was  evidently  for  the  family  somewhat  un- 
pleasant, for  the  passionate  regard  of  this  half 
deaf,  more-than-thirty-six-year-old,  most  whim- 
sical man  for  the  fourteen-year-old  girl,  could 
not,  as  time  passed  on,  be  otherwise  than  dis- 
tasteful." 

•Sinoe  his  deatb  they  have  been  dlsoo?ered. 
tL.Nohl. 


"Very  well;  I  hope  here  be  truths  I"  says 
the  clown  in  "Measure  for  Measure." 

Remember,  that  this  was  the  year  of  the 
Mass  in  G,  and  of  the  C-minor  Symphony,  and 
now,  look  on  this  picture : 

Beethoven,  the  mighty  Master,  inspired  with 
and  working  out  compositions,  which  stir  the 
soul  to  its  profoundest  depths! 

And  then  on  this : 

"The  lover,  sighing  like  furnace,  with  a 
woeful  ballad  made  to  his  mistress'  eyebrow." 

Or,  if  preferred,  oppose  to  the  first  picture 
this: 

A  "half  deaf,  most  eccentric  Corydon  of 
more  than  thirty-six  years  "  wandering  where 
"amid  mosses  soft  ripples  in  crystal  flow  the 
brook,"  vainly  piping  in  melancholy  strains,  to 
this  cruel,  "  early  developed  and  early  beloved 
fourteen-year-old  "  Phyllis  I  Grant  for  the  mo- 
ment, that  this  last  pleasing  picture  of  Beetho- 
ven in  1807,  be  true;— still,  the  wildest  imagi- 
nation, the  most  illogical  mind,  can  by  no  pos- 
sible contempt  of  reason  and  piobability  pre- 
tend that  the  letter  of  July  6th  and  7th,  1806, 
can  have  been  addressed  to  the  Therese  of  thir- 
teen years. 

Still  another  hypothesis  er  conjecture  must 
be  noticed  and,  if  possible,  refuted,  which 
otherwise  might  at  some  future  time  be  accept- 
ed as  true  by  some  writer 

"  Of  a  free,  intellectual,  indeed -eminent  ar- 
tistic activity," 

"  To  whom  the  deeper  and  true  sources  of 
German  opinion  and  culture  in  an  art,  like^ 
Munic,  have  remained  sealed,  and  who  rightly 
comprehends  the  German  character," 

"Who  does  not  forget,  that  it  is  just  this 
beautiful  habit  of  the  artist  of  keeping  himself 
with  his  whole  soul  close  to  Nature  and  to  her 
equally  mysteriously  powerful  and  involuntaiy 
impulses,  which  lends  him  the  power  to  ex- 
hibit these  forces  and  impulses  in  his  art," 

"Who  is  no  shallow  snob  [bomirter  PhUU- 
t&r],  that  with  the  austere  morality  of  historic 
investigation,  will  sit  in  judgment  upon  the 
finest  and  most  individual  tissues  of  human 
nature," 

"Who  is  wholly  free  from  that  austere  mo- 
rality, which  is  perceptible  in  Jahn's  "Mosart" 
— in  the  presence  of  which  the  Muse  of  Art  for- 
ever veils  her  benignant  countenance — that 
austere  morality  so  much  bepraised,  which 
views  mankind  from  the  point  of  duty  alone," 

"Who  never  in  his  writings  produces  the 
impression  of  a  pedantic  investigation  of  moral 
character,  and  of  a  certain  unpleasant  ethical 
censorship,  as  is  the  case  in  O.  Jahn's  'Mo- 
zart,'" 

"  Who  is  also  totally  free  from  a  certain  con- 
ventional narrowness  of  view,  which  blushes 
at  that  which  is  most  human  in  man,  and 
therefore  is  unable  to  understand,  how  any  one 
can  lay  bare  all  the  weaknesses,  errors,  and 
even  the  moral  lapses  of  a  great,  that  is,  a  real 


man, 


»> 


"  Who  holds  himself  far  from  conventional 
pedantry,  or  rather  prudery,  and  ever  demands 
the  frankest  publicity."  * 

•  If  MMij  one  takes  this  for  a  f aney  sketch  of  character 
made  by  the  present  writer,  Jet  him  look  into  an  article 
by  L.  ifohl,  in  the  JTeue  ZkUehHftJVUr  Muiik  of  Decem- 
ber 16  and  22, 1871,  whence  these  citations  are  made,  and 
see  that  gentleman*8  opinions  given  there  at  length  of 
the  style  of  man  fit  for  the  wonk  of  a  biofpmpher. 


An  author,  ready  to  defend  the  moral  prin- 
ciples here  announced*  might  easily  go  to  Ithe 
length  of  presuming,  that,  even  in  the  year 
1806,  Beethoven's  letter  may  have  been  ad- 
dressed to  Julia  Guicciardi,  although  she  was 
then  married  to  Count  Gallenberg.  Nor  could 
there  well  be  a  more  natural  solution  of  the 
doubt  to  whom  it  was  addressed,  than  this,  if 
it  were  once  proved  or  indeed  accepted  as  truth, 
that  the  composer  belonged  to  that  distin- 
guished class  of  musical  geniuses,  who  (to  quote 
again  from  the  same  writer)  "are  no  longer 
subject  to  the  precepts  of  the  generally  re- 
ceived moral  law,  and  to  the  most  ordinary  ob- 
ligations of  duty, "  and  in  respect  to  whom 
"such  mere  ethical  shallow-mindedness  can 
never  be  elevated  into  binding  laws  for  the 
conduct  of  life."  If  such  was  indeed  Beetho- 
ven's character,  would  any  farther  argument  be 
needed  in  support  of  the  hypothesis,  that  he 
and  that  lady  in  the  summer  of  1806  impatient- 
ly awaited  the  moment,  when  she  would  be 
able  to  steal  away  from  husband  and  children, 
so  that  the  happy  pair  might  gain  "their  ob- 
ject of  living  together,"  with  "hearts  close  to 
one  another." 

Against  this  presumption  there  is  a  single 
objection,  which,  however,  is  sufficient :  Count 
Gallenberg  and  his  wife  were  already,  long 
since,  in  Naples.  No ;  this  foul  blot  rests  not 
upon  the  name  BseGunen,  Whoever  has  thought 
it  worth  hlB  while  te  follow  this  discussion 
thus  far,  will  now  understand,  why  so  much 
time  and  labor  has  been  devoted  to  the  efforts 
to  fix,  beyond  all  doubt,  the  dates  of  the  letters 
of  June  29,  1801 1  and  of  July  6  and  7,  1806; 
and  this,  too,  long  after,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
writer,  not  a  shadow  of  doubt  remained.  For, 
let  these  dates  be  once  determined  beyond  con- 
troversy, and  the  wide-spread  structures  of  ro- 
mance, erected  upon  the  sandy  foundation  of 
conjecture,  must  tumble  in  ruins.  The  young 
Beethoven,  of  highly  excitable  and  susceptible 
temperament,  endowed  with  remarkable  gen- 
ius and  other  attractive  qualities,  which  more 
than  compensated  for  his  lack  of  personal 
beauty— the  great  pianist,  the  favorite  teacher, 
the  very  promising  composer,  well  received  and 
admired  in  the  first  circles  of  the  capital — ^this 
Beethoven  was,  as  Wegeler  expresses  it,  '^ev- 
er without  a  passion,  for  the  most  part,  usually, 
in  the  highest  degree  intense."  But  with  in- 
creasing years  the  passions  cool;  and  it  is  a 
/act  of  common  experience,  that  at  last  a  deep 
and  enduring  affection  may  conquer  the  most 
fickle  and  inconstant  lover.  In  the  opinion  of 
the  writer,  this  was  the  case  with  Beethoven; 
and  the  famous  love-letter  was  undoubtedly  ad- 
dressed to  the  object  of  such  a  rational,  honor- 
able, all-absorbing  affection. 

If  this  be  so,  and  if  in  1806  Beethoven  was 
such  a  lover,  it  follows,  that  the  allusions  in 
the  Gleichenstein  correspondence,  which  its 
editor  makes  relate  exclusively  to  "  a  fnlly  de- 
veloped (1807)  girl  of  fourteen  years,"  are  to  a 
very  different  person :  and  such  in  the  writer's 
opinion  was  the  f m  t. 

The  article  in  the  Neue  ZeUkhr^ftftkr  Mudk, 
from  which  the  quotations  above  are  taken, 
contains  also  this  passage : 

t  A  letter  to  Wegeler,  see  Moschel««*  Book,  n.,  90S  et 
seq. 
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*'  Alas  for  fatare  piogresa,  if  such  mere  ethi- 
csl  DAROw-mindedness  should  ever  be  elevated 
into  binding  laws  for  the  conduct  of  life  1  We 
should  soon  degenerate  from  good  and  free 
men  into  those  wretched  botcher  and  cobbler 
souls,  of  whom  indeed  our  Fatherland,  in  ev- 
ery comer  of  it,  has  at  any  rate  hatched  out 
enough ;  and  who  to-day  stand  a  hindrance  to 
all  real  development  of  art  in  like  degree  as 
they  are  incapable  of  comprehending  the  gen- 
ius of  our  great  artists,  who,  because  of  their 
profounder  insight  into  humanity,  have  made 
a  purer  and  loftier  development  of  art  pos- 
sible.*' 

« 

It  is  obvious  to  every  reader  that  the  author 
of  that  article  had  in  mind  a  then  recent  occur- 
rence, which  had  shocked  the  religious,  and 
outraged  the  moral  feeling  of  the  public ;  and 
that  the  passages  cited  are  from  a  labored  de- 
fence of  the  guilty  parties.  It  was  this :  an  ar- 
tist in  a  great  German  capital,  standing  among 
the  first  in  his  profession,  and  having  a  flatter- 
ing prospect  of  attaining  its  highest  positions, 
sacrificed  his  present  emoluments  and  future 
hopes,  to  devote  himself  soul  and  body  to  the 
service  of  another,  for  whose  productions  he 
cherished  an  absurdly  extravagant  admiration. 
He,  for  whom  the  sacrifice  was  made,  in  return 
for  this  noble  and  disinterested  generosity — 
this  boundless  devotion — seduced  the  wife  of 
his  admirer  and  stole  her  away  from  husband 
and  children  I 

To  what  lengths  a  partisan  spirit  will  carry 
a  writer!  Neither  in  the  article  above  cited, 
nor  elsewhere,  has  its  author  a  word  of  censure 
for  the  crime  against  religion ;  of  rebuke  for 
the  ontiage  against  good  morals ;  of  abhorrence 
for  the  base  ingratitude  of  the  deceiver;  of 
contempt  or  aversion  for  the  faithless,  shame- 
less wife;  nor  of  piiy  or  sympathy  for  the  in- 
jured husband.  He  speaks  solely  in  the  way 
of  excuse,  palliation,  approval!  It  is  but  just 
to  believe,  that  this  writer's  seal  may  have 
uiged  him  beyond  the  limits  of  discretion; 
that  in  momentary  excitement  he  may  have 
spoken  rashly;  that— had  the  case  been  his 
own — ^had  hi$  domestic  circle  been  thus  invad- 
ed, the  sanctity  of  hi$  family  altar  thus  pollut- 
ed, himself  deserted  and  his  children  left 
motherless— he  would  never  have  written  of  it 
in  language  which  all  principles  of  religion 
and  good  morals  condemn,  which  even  an  or- 
dinary regard  for  the  rights  and  happiness  of 
one's  neighbor  must  censure ;  that,  with  all  his 
expressed  contempt  for  austere  morality  and 
ethical  narrowness  of  mind,  he  would  never 
have  rejoiced  in  the  destruction  of  his  own  do- 
mestic happiness,  because  the  destroyer, 
through  this  experience,  would  be  able  **in 
his  heart  more  profoundly  to  comprehend  the 
world  and  humanity,"  and,  therefore,  to  ex- 
press lust  and  lasciviousness  in  his  music,  with 
all  that  strength  and  positiveness  with  which 
the  great  composers  have  exhibited  the  loftiest 
sentiments  of  our  common  nature. 

Btill,  one  does  not  know.  Many  men,  many 
minds,  says  the  proverb.  A  certain  honest  cit- 
ixen,  when  his  friend  remarked  the  great  con- 
trast in  person  and  character  between  one  child 
in  his  family,  and  all  the  others,  replied,  with 
a  fond,  proud  glance  at  his  beautiful  wife: 
*'  Yes;  His  Sacred  Majesty  did  us  the  honor  I  ** 


The  Muiio  of  the  Lufheraa  (as  Compared 
with  that  of  the  Sngliah)  ChuroL 

(Oondaded  from  Page  147.) 

In  1624,  "Enchiridion  "  appeared,  being  (accord- 
ing to  the  preface)  "  a  little  book  very  nsefal  for  a 
Christian  to  have  with  him  at  the  present  time,  for 
a  contemplation  of  spiritnal  songs  and  psalms,  iiidi- 
cionsly  and  carefully  put  into  German  bv  Dr.  Mar- 
tin L other."  The  work  contained  in  all,  I  believe, 
24  chorales,  of  which  18  were  by  him.  The  same 
year  appeared  a  larger  book,  the  "  Wittenberg 
Ghorgesangbiichlein,'*  edited  by  Luther  and  Walter 
(cantor  to  Frederic  the  Wise).  Five  years  later 
(several  others  having  appeared),  there  was  printed 
at  Wittenberg  the  "  Gemeindegesanebnch,"  in  the 

Erefaoe  of  which  Lnther  complains  that  his  hymns 
ave  in  some  editions  been  falsified,  and  he,  there 
fore,  forbids  anyone  enlarging  or  bettering  them 
without  his  leave.    He  adds  the  following  caution 
to  his  readers : — 

*'  Kow  many  false  masters  are  making  of  song^ 
Look  oat  then  and  see  to  whom  they  beloxig. 
Where  God  wonld  erect  His  ohareh  and  His  word 
The  Devil  with  mnrder  and  lies  has  deterred.*' 

Rather  strong  language.  The  book  is  in  five  parts, 
for  tenor  (containing  the  melody),  diseantus,  altus, 
bassus,  and  vagus  (or  2nd  tenor.) 

Shortly  after  this  appeared,  however,  he  wrote 
the  "  Preface  to  all  good  hymn  books."  It  is  in 
rhyme,  and  the  following  is  an  attempt  at  an  almost 
literal  translation : — 

'<  Of  all  the  pleasures  of  the  earth, 
None  can  he  found  of  such  great  worth 
As  those  that  I  get  by  my  suglng. 
And  by  the  sweet  sonnds  with  it  ringing. 
Here  can  no  evU  thooght  have  way. 
Where  comrades  sing  a  heavenly  lay; 
Here  stops  no  hate  or  envious  s^n. 
And  flies  away  each  bosom's  pun : 
Want,  greed,  and  all  that's  bad  below, 
Gh>  forth  with  every  gilef  and  woe  I "  etc. 

From  the  time  of  Luther,  chorales  became  part  of 
the  German  nation.  The  troublous  times  that  had 
seen  their  birth,  seem  to  have  traced  them  with  an 
indelible  pen  on  the  hearts  and  affections  of  the 
people.  Times  may  change,  persecutions  may  arise, 
foes  may  conquer  the  German  race,  but  I  firmly  be 
lleve,  against  all  will  the  chorale  hold  its  own  in 
the  life  of  the  people.  It  is  an  inseparable  part  of 
their  being,  almost  as  much  as  the  air  they  breathe. 
"  Though  not  so  rich  in  its  forms,"  says  Bitter,  "  as 
the  mass  of  the  Catholic  Church,  the  Protestant 
chorale,  in  its  simplicity  and  gprandeur,  influenced 
the  musical  education  of  German  composers  not  a 
little,  and  of  these  composers  Bach  and  Handel 
were  the  greatest" 

With  regard  to  the  "  responses,"  I  have  but  little 
to  say  of  their  history.  The  earliest  mention  of 
this  kind  of  sin^ng  is,  I  believe,  to  be  found  in  the 
works  of  Basil,  one  of  the  church  fathers,  who  says 
that  the  Christians  sung  "sometimes  one  voice  alone, 
the  others  Joining  in  at  the  next  verse."  In  the 
Bomish  church  it  had  formed  an  important  part  of 
the  worship,  and  thus  Luther  had  brought  it  over 
into  the  German  worship,  the  only  dimrenoe— an 
important  one — being,  that  he  translated  them  from 
Latin  into  the  national  tongue. 

With  regard  to  the  **  mottetts,"  it  is  likewise  diffi- 
cult to  trace  any  exact  influence  of  the  Beformation. 
They  had  long  existed  amongst  the  Italians,  and 
containing  nothing  in  opposition  to  the  new  doc- 
trines of  Luther,  they  oDtaioed  a  ready  entrance 
into  his  church— especiallv  through  the  works  of 
Sen  fie.  He  was  a  pupil  of  Isaac,  and  became  oapel- 
meister  to  the  ducal  court  of  Munich,  and  by  his 
compositions. — although  a  catholic  and  engaged  at 
a  catholic  court — became  in  intimate  relationship 
with  the  Beformer.  The  motett  we  may  roughly 
call  the  "  anthem  '*  of  the  German  church.  The 
motetts  of  the  older  masters  are  always  sung  with- 
out accompaniment,  although  some  of  the  more 
modern  writers — Mendelssohn,  Hauptmann,  Bhein- 
berger,  and  Bichter,  have  used  the  organ  with  the 
voices.  And  here  I  beg  leave  to  make  a  slight  di* 
gref«sion  from  my  subject,  and  give  you  a  few  facts 
relative  to  mottetts  and  mottett  singing  in  the  town 
of  Leipzig.  It  is  indeed  in  that  town  that  it  espec- 
ially nourishes,  owing  to  its  connection  with  the 
Thomas  school.  This  institution  is  nothing  more 
nor  less  than  a  " Burgerschule,"  or  "National 
School,"  supported  as  most  schools  are,  by  the  town, 
and  affording  education  to  all — rich  or  poor.  There 
may  be,  perhaps,  800  boys  in  it ;  and  out  of  these, 
all  with  voioes  are  chosen  and  receive  instruction  in 
music.  Over  the  musical  part  of  the  academy  Is 
placed  the  "  Cantor,"  or  head  singing-master,  and  it 


is  this  post,  together  with  the  directorship  of  the 
musio  at  three  of  the  Ldpsig  oburchea,  that  Baoh 
held  for  so  many  years  or  his  illustrious  life. 

From  this  school,  all  the  church  choirs  of  the 
town  are  supplied.  Beyond  the  ohordes,  it  the  du- 
ty of  the  boys  to  take  part  in  the  motetts  and  the 
"  ohuroh  music  "  (a  phrase  I  will  farther  explain). 
On  Saturday  afternoons,  and  on  the  afternoon  before 
each  festival,  a  short  murical  ■ervioe— of  half  an 
hour's  duration — is  held  in  the  Thomas  Church. 
The  service  consists  merely  in  the  singing  of  one 
or  two  motetts,  with  sometimes  an  organ  fujgue  be- 
tween, but  generally  oidy  a  few  chords  on  the  or- 
gan. No  minister  appears  during  the  whole  ser- 
vice. The  bell  tolls,  tne  organist  plays  a  voluntary, 
and  ceases.  The  oonduotor  (geaerally  an  assistant- 
master  of  the  Thomas  school),  raises  his  bdton,  and 
the  singing  commences.  The  choir  numbers  about 
sixty  voices.  Should  the  motett  be  a  long  one- 
taking  up  the  entire  service,  such,  for  instance,  as 
one  of  Bach's — a  pause  is  made  In  the  middle,  and 
the  organist  extemporises.  As  I  said  before,  most 
of  the  motetts  are  sung  without  accompaniment ; 
and  it  is,  indeed,  a  great  treat  to  hear  thus,  perhaps, 
one  of  those  glorious  works  of  tha  old  eantor — ^Bach 
— who  once  stood  in  that  identical  place  Mmsel( 
conducting  them. 

During  a  recent  visit  to  Germany,  some  two 
months  ago,  I  fell  in  with  an  old  gentieman,  of  six- 
ty years  of  age,  who  was  himself,  when  a  boy,  a 
chorister  at  the  Thomas  school,  and  who  had  amny 
recollections  of  Mendelssohn.  At  each  service,  the 
choristers  would  watch  the  doors  for  that  well- 
known  form.  At  last  it  would  appear,  and  a  thrill 
of  excitement  would  pass  through  the  boys,  and  the 
words  "  Mendelssohn's  come,^  went  from  one  ta 
another.  There  he  stood  in  the  doorway,  said  my 
old  friend,  with  his  long  black  cloak  thrown  care- 
lessly over  his  shoulder.  He  would  make  his  way 
into  the  building,  and  all  eyes  turned  towards  the 
form  they  knew  so  well  and  reverenced  so  much. 
As  the  singing  began,  he  woidd  lean  forward,  and 
supporting  both  arms  on  tiie  pew  in  front,  would 
bury  his  mce  in  them,  and  retnain  thus,  motionless, 
untu  the  music  was  over. 

So  much  for  the  motetts.  I  come  now  to  another 
brauch  of  the  service,  of  which  I  have  as  yet  said 
nothing,  exceot  in  a  passing  allusion.  I  refer  to  the 
"  church  music,"  as  it  is  called.  It  is  customary 
from  Christmas  to  Trinity  Sunday  to  perform  at  the 
morning  service  a  composition,  or  part  of  a  oompo- 
sition — for  soli,  chorus,  and  arehettrii.  The  orches- 
tra for  this  purpose  is  paid — as  are,  I  believe,  aU 
functionaries  of  the  church — ^by  the  town.  It  was 
for  this  part  of  the  service  that  mch  composed  that 
large  number  of  church  cantatas— eome  of  which 
have  become  so  popular.  Thus  the  so-called  Christ- 
mas oratorio  consists  of  six  parts,  appropriated  to 
the  days  between  Christmas  and  Epiphany.  The 
celebrated  "Ein  feste  Burg"  cantata  was  written  to 
be  performed  at  the  service  on  Beformation-Day. 
Sometimes  extracts  from  oratorios  are  given,  the 
soli  being  taken  by  the  boys  and  masters  of  the 
Thomas  school.  Tine  orchestra  is  placed  in  the  gal- 
lery with  the  org^  and  choir;  and,  as  soon  as  the 
music  is  over,  the  players  leave  by  a  door  close  by, 
without  disturbance.  The  conductor  of  the  church 
music  is  the  so-called  director, which  post— as  I  said 
before— is,  in  Leiosig,  combined  with  that  of  cantor 
to  the  Thomas  schooL 

With  the  subject  of  "church  masio,"  «.  §,,  the  pro- 
duction of  sacred  works,  with  orchestra,  soli,  and 
chorus,  in  the  church,  is  closly  allied  to  that  on 
which  I  wonld  now  say  a  few  words,  via.,  the  Good 
Friday  oratorio  service.  Let  me  here  quote  from 
Bitter's  admirable  history— "The  custom  of  repre- 
senting during  Passion  Week,  in  an  epic  dramatic 
form;  the  Passion  of  ChriBt»  dates  baek  to  the  earlier 
period  of  the  middle  ages;  and  this  became  foremoet 
among  the  miracle  plays.  A  priest  redted  the  part 
of  Jesus;  another,  that  of  the  Evangelist;  and  a 
third,  the  other  parts.  The  people,  the  disciples,  the 
Jews,  Ac,  were  represented  by  tiie  chorus.  This  is 
the  traditional  manner  in  which  It  is  still  performed 
in  the  Sixtine  Chapel,  In  Borne."  *'In  the  sixteenth 
century,  same  Protestant  congregations  iatroduced 
the  custom  of  having  the  Tanon'  periormed  in  an 
entire  musical  form."  The  fi-ct  passion  musio  of 
importance  was  oompoeed  by  SchCta,  wh  >  d  in 
1672.  This  year  was,  indeed,  one  of  spedal  note  in 
the  annals  of  church  music  At  Bome,  it  saw— in 
all  probability — ^the  death,  at  the  ripe  age  of  eighty- 
five,  of  Carissimi,  whoae  genius,  one  may  almost  say, 
created  the  church  oanteta.  At  Dresden,  It  ba- 
held  the  death,  at  the  age  of  eighty-seven,  <Mf  him 
who  has  been  rightiy  called  "the  father  of  Qarman 
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masic,"  the  yetoran  SchQrtz.  And  it 'recorded  the 
eemposUiOD  end  pnblioatlon  of  what  wee  to  proye 
the  type  end  foreranner  of  perhaps  the  greatest 
effort  io  charch  mtxalc :  it  saw  Sebastianl*s  passion 
mnsic  giyen  to  the  world.  It  was  he  who  nrst  in- 
troduced the  chorale  into  snch  worlu,  setting  and 
harmonizing  them  in  that  free  way  of  which  Bach 
m^e  so  much  and  so  excellent  use. 

The  next  composer  in  this  form  was  Keiser,  who 
was  a  choristsr  at  the  Thomas  school  at  Leipzig. 
He  attempted  to  introdnoe  into  his  Passion  mnsic  a 
more  sentimental  style,  which,  though  sererely  cen- 
sured by  many,  exerted  a  great  inflnence  on  the 
poem  of  Broclces,  yerses  of  which  haye  been  used 
by  Bach  in  the  '*St  John  Passion."  On  Bach's  Pas- 
sion music,  I  need  say  nothing.  Tou  are  all  ac- 
quainted, doubtless^  with  those  glorious  works— and 
reyerence  them  as  highly  as  I,  who  haye  liyed 
where,  from  my  study*  windows,  I  could  look  right 
into  the  identical  rooms  in  which  the  old  cantor 
liyed,  and  where  were  compoeed  these  yery  works 
we  yalue  so  much. 

Haying  now  finished  the  historical  part  of  my  pa- 
per, it  remains  for  us  to  fflaace  at  the  diyersity  oe- 
tween  the  Lutheran  and  English  senrices,  and  from 
the  comparisons  we  make,  to  draw  our  deductions. 
In  considering  the  two  senrices  'closely,  I  think  we 
must  admit  that  although  our  own  possesses  by  far 
the  finest  ritual,  the  most  deyotlonal  prayers,  and 
in  a  form  more  likely  to  grasp  and  retain  the  atten- 
tion of  the  congregaaon,  yet  undoubtedly  the  Luth- 
eran church  is  tne  richest  as  regards  musical 
matters.  Another  difference  in  the  two  seryices 
lies  in  the  £sct  that  the  chief  point  of  our  English 
worship  is  ^e  form  of  prayer— In  Germany  the  chief 
point  of  interest  is  the  sermon.  Again,  we  haye  in 
our  liturey  the  confession,  absolution,  and  Paternos- 
ter at  the  beginning  of  the  seryioe  before  the  sermon; 
in  Germany  all  three  occur  at  the  dose  of  the  Ser- 
vice and  after  the  sermon.  We  haye  chanting  in 
our  seryioe— in  no  form  whateyer  does  this  exift  in 
Germany. 

These  are  some  of  the  facts  which,  I  think,  should 
isterest  ns ;  and  now  let  us  draw  our  deductions. 

Rrst  and  foremost,  as  haying  the.'most  influence 
on  the  art  we  loye  so  much,  and  would  most  faith- 
ftiUy  serye,  let  us  remember  the  "Church  Music," 
and  "Good  Friday  oratorio  seryices."  With  great 
pleasure  you  haye  doubtless  noticed  the  increasing 
number  of  churches  whe^e  musical  seryices  are 
held.  It  is,  I  know,  often  difficult  to  introduce  such 
things,  but  the  chief  scruple  to  be  oyercome  is  yery 
apparent.  Try  to  impress  on  the  people  with  whom 
you  come  in  contact,  that  it  is  not  an  essential  thing 
in  musical  worship  that  the  worshipper  must,  him- 
self, sinff.  Let  it  be  once  felt,  that  the  congrega- 
tion with  books  of  the  words  in  their  hnnds,  can  as 
fully  enter  into  the  singing  of  an  oratorio,  as  if  they 


The  Blind  as  Tnnen. 

From  the  Bsport  of  tKe  Dirodar  of  Hu  ^trhim 

IhiUMhn  and  Ma$9aeku$$Ut  School  for 

the  BUnd  {Sopt.  1877.) 

This  department  is  a  yery  important  branch  in 
our  system  of  training. the  blind  to  become  self- 
supporting,  and  has  recelyed,  under  the  able  man- 
agement of  Mr.  J.  W.  Smith,  all  the  attention  which 
its  practical  ends  and  useful  purposes  merit. 

The  instruction  therein  giyen  during  the  past 
year  has  been  as  thorough  and  systematic  as  here- 
tofore, and  the  results  haye  been  satisfactory. 

The  pressure  for  admission  into  this  department 
has  been  stroneer  than  oyer ;  but  the  fact  is  kept 
constantly  in  yfew  that  there  are  many  qualifications 
requisite  to  make  a  successful  tuner  of  pianofortes, 
or  a  thorough  music-teacher.  Acute  ear,  mechani- 
cal skill,  and  natural  talent,  all  are  yaluable  posses- 
sions; but  they  do  not  suffice.  To  turn  these  to 
adyantage,  good  manners,  pleasing  address,  gentle- 
manly conduct,  modesty  in  demeanor,  and  cleanli- 
ness in  person  and  habits,  are  indispensable.  Gr^t 
as  is  the  care,  howeyer,  exercised  in  selecting  those 
who  seem  well  adapted  in  most  respects,  the  num- 
ber of  pupils  under  instruction  during  the  past  year 
has  reached  nineteen,  and  is  steamly  increasing. 
Two  of  the  recipients  of  the  benefits  of  this  depart- 
ment haye  left  it  at  the  close  of  the  term,— Charles 
Libby  of  Sanford,  He.,  and  Charles  Lindsay  of  Mel- 
bourne, Can.  The  latter  graduated  and  returned  to 
his  home,  where  he  has  excellent  prospects  of  suc- 
is  a  tuner. 


The  time  deyoted  by  our  pupils  to  taking  lessons 
and  practising  in  the  tuning-rooms  yaries  from  four 
to  twenty-four  hours  a  week.  They  are  carefully 
and  scientifically  instructed  in  the  theory  and  prac- 
tice of  the  art  of  tuning,  as  well  as  the  construction 
of  the  pianoforte.  Pains  are  taken  not  only  to  train 
their  ear,  but  to  acqusint  them,  by  means  of  models 
of  yarious  kinds  of  actions,  with  the  minutest  de- 
tail of  their  mechanism,  and  to  make  them  familiar 
with  the  form,  else,  and  relations  of  eyery  part,  the 
material  of  which  each  is  composed,  the  office  it 
performs.  A  cabinet-organ  has  oeen  added,  during 
the  past  year,  to  the  coUectlon  of  instruments  em- 
ployed in  the  tuning  department;  and  seyeral  of 
the  pupils  haye  been  taught  to  tune  reed  organs, 
with  promising  results.  If  this  proyes  a  success,  it 
wiU  open  a  new  field  of  usefolness  to  blind  tuners, 
and  especially  to  those  who  are  obliged  to  seek  em- 
ployment in  the  country,  the  number  of  these  in- 
struments in  the  rural  districts  fur  exceeding  that 
of  pianofortes. 

The  outside  work  in  tuning  has  more  than  doubled 
during  the  past  year,  and  our  best  tuners  haye  been 
kept  steadily  busy.  This  increase,  as  well  as  our 
success  in  obtaining  the  contract  for  tuning  and 
keeping  in  good  working  order  the  pianofortes  used 
in  the  schools  of  Boston,  is  largely  owing  to  the 
actiye  sympathy  giyen  to  the  pupils  by  most  of  the 
prominent  musicians  in  the  d^.  Praise  and  thanks 


were,  themselyes,  joining  in  the  Old  Hnndreth,  and 

I  belieye  we  shouia  find  the  greatest  obsUole  oyer- .  ^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^       j^„^  especially  to  Messrs.  B. 

come.    It  may  be  argued  that  the  works  at  hand    j  j^^^^  ^^^  ^arl  Zmihn,  whV^fter  a  patient  and 


for  such  performances  are  too  long  or  too  dfficult. 
If  this  be  the  case  what  a  capitid  chance  for  our  ex- 
cellent composers  to  furnish  the  church  with  works, 
which,  by  there  moderate  difficulty  and  length 
might  become  deseryedly  popular. 

Another  point,  worthy  of  notice  and  imitation,  is 
the  slow  intoniog  of  ihe  prayers  in  the  Lutheran 
church.  As  the  superintendants  of  the  musical 
part  of  the  seryice,  we  can  surely  do  something  to 
suppress  the  gabbling  which  has  crept  into  our  own 
worship. 

We  haye  much  to  be  proud  of  in  our  English 
church;  for  there  i%  indeed,  no  nation  that  can  boast 
of  such  an  institution  as  our  British  "Church  Ser- 
yice." It  is  a  grand  monument  to  the  faith  and 
belief  of  byegone  generations,  but  like  all  else  on 
earth  it  is  not  perfect.  Here  >nd^  there  we  find 
places  which  might  be  slightly  Improyed ;  and,  I 
am  prone  to  think  that  music  is  one  of  these  places. 
As  time  goes  on,  and  a^higher  feeling  is  entertained 
towards  art,  especially  by  the  clergy,  we  may  hope 
for  eyen  still  better  times  for  church  music  than 
those  in  which  we  liye ;  and  if  the  feeble  remarks 
that  I  haye  made  in  presenting  to  you  some  few 
facts  relatiye  to  the  music  of  a  neighooring  church, 
shall  help  you  in  any  small  way  whateyer,  either  to 
better  or  more  fully  appreciate  our  own  glorious 
form  of  worship,  I  shall  feel  amply  repaid  for  the 
trouble  I  haye  taken  on  your  behalf  in  preparing 
thispq;>er. 


conscientious  trial  of  our  tuners,  haye  furnished 
them  with  the  following  recommendations  :«- 


J.  W.  8wrrB„  Bsq.:  Dtar  Sitr-l  deetare  to  ttfl  you 
how  thoroughly  contented  snd  sattsfled  I  haye  been  by 
some  tuning  which  has  been  done  for  me  by  persons 
sent  from  the  Perkins  Institution  for  the  Bllno. 

In  the  cases  which  haye  come  under  my  obsenratlon, 
the  work  was  excellent;  in  one  of  them  the  instrumen 
has  held  its  tone  six  or  seyen  weeks,  almost  without  dis- 
order of  any  sort. 

That  the  pianoforte  tuning  which  may  be  done  from 
your  people  must  inyaxiably  be  good  I  naye  no  doubt ; 
and  igiye  you  and  them  my  heirty  wishes  for  the  suc- 
cess and  patronage  which  is  so  well  deseryed. 

Yours,  B.  J.  I.ANG. 

BOSTOK,  Feb.  8, 1877. 

BosTOF,  March  81, 1817. 
It  giyes  me  great  pleasuxe  to  state  that  I  examined  a 
nIanoiCorte  tuned  by  one  of  the  pupils  of  the  Institution 
zor  the  Blind,  and  that  I  found  the  work  done  on  the 

same  to  my  perfect  satisfaction.  

CARL  ZfCRRAHN. 


These  words  of  approyal  aod  countenance,  com- 
ing from  such  eminent  authorities,  haye  done  much 
to  swell  the  number  of  our  patrons,  as  well  as  to 
fill  the  blind  themselyes  with  hope  and  courage,  and 
haye  undoubtedly  had  their  weight  in  the  decision 
by  which  the  pianofortes  of  the  public  schools  haye 
been  placed  under  the  care  of  our  tuning  depart- 
ment This  eyent  is  of  so  yast  an  importance  to 
the  blind  of  New  England,  and  of  the  whole  coun- 
try, as  to  merit  a  brief  notice  hy  itself,  followed  by 
a  statement  of  some  of  the  reasons  for  the  success 
of  the  blind  as  tuners  of  pianofortes. 


UorUraei   for    lumng  thi   PUmo§    in    th§  PuhUe 

Sek^oU. 

Nearly  a  year  ago  the  attempt  was  made  to  •»• 
cure  the  contract  for  tuning  the  pianofortes  used  in 
the  public  schools  of  the  city  of  Boston.  Applica- 
tion was  made  to  the  proper  committee  of  the  school 
board,  and  the  matter  duly  canyassed;  but  it  was 
decided  that  it  would  be  utterly  impossible  for  the 
blind  to  fill  the  terms  of  the  contract,  howeyer  well 
qualified  they  might  be  as  tuners. 

Early  In  the  spring,  owing  to  the  sudden  death  of 
the  person  who  nad  taken  care  of  the  pianofortes  in 
the  public  schools  for  many  years,  the  contract  was 
opened  to  competition.  Our  application  was  then 
renewed,  and  our  claim  strongly  urged  by  the  earn- 
est friends  of  the  blind,  foremost  among  whom  were 
Charles  L.  Heywood  and  Abraham  Cotter.  Some  of 
the  most  influential  daUy  papers  of  Boston  unreeery- 
edly  adyocated  our  cause.  Petitions  were  signed 
by  ifumerous  distinguished  citizens,  by  seyeral  of 
the  leading  musicians  of  the  city  (some  of  whom 
had  employed  blind  tuners),  asking  the  bckool  board 
to  giye  them  a  triaL  The  members  of  the  proper 
committee  were  interyiewed;  and  all  seemed  disposed 
to  grant  our  request,  proyided  they  could  feel  sure 
that  the  work  would  oe  thorouehiy  done.  Satis- 
factory assurance  on  this  point  naying  been  giyen, 
the  contract  was  cheerfully  awarded  to  this  Institu- 
tion, on  the  ground,  that,  other  things  being  equal, 
the  blind  had  the  first  claim  on  the  public  patron- 
age. Our  tuners  entered  on  this  new  field  on  the 
Ist  of  May,  with  zeal  and  enthusiasm ;  and  we  be- 
lieye that  their  work  has  thus  fisr  giyen  satisfiietion 
to  all  parties. 

This  contract  Is  of  hieh  yalue  to  the  blind  in  ita 
practical  bearings,  as  well  as  in  its  moral  effects. 
Besides  furnishing  with  steady  work  three  or  four 
sightlees  tuners,  it  will  serye  to  eradicate  some  of 
the  deeply-rooted  prejudices  agaiopt  the  abilities  of 
all  their  brethren  in  misfortune,  and  giye  new  scope 
and  power  to  our  tuning  department. 

One  of  the  most  grieyous  but  entirely  unlost  bur- 
dens with  which  the  blind  are  gratuitously  laden, 
proceeds  from  the  common  supposition  that  theyare 
and  must  eyer  be  helpless  and  dependent.    Their 
mental  faculties,  their  moral  attributes,  and  their 
social  affections  are  hardly  disputed,  in  this  country 
at  least     But  their  capacity  for  usefulness,  their 
skill  in  handicraft,  and  their  effidencT  in  arts  and 
professions,  are  often  doubted,  eyen  oy  intelligent 
persons.    This  is  a  gross  error  of  populsr  judg- 
ment ;  and  eyery  practical  illustration  which  goes 
to  proye  the  abilities  of  the  blind  will  help  to  oyer- 
come distrust,  and  yindicate  their  claim  to  social 
equality  with  industrious  and  cultiyated  people.  No 
demonstration  could  haye  accomplished  this  end  so 
directly  and  effectually  as  the  fact  of  127  cosUy  in- 
struments used  in  the  public  schools  of  the  city  of 
Boston  being  placed  by  contract  under  the  charge 
of  the  tuners  of  this  Institution  by  a  committee 
composed  of   well-informed  persons  and  busineas 
men.    The  moral  effects  of  this  official  recognition 
of  the  ability  and  proficiency  of   the  blind  tuners 
are  worth  more  to  them,  and  to  their  fellow  suffer- 
ers, than  gold  and  rubies :  and  to  the  school-board 
of  the  metropolis  of  New  England  justiy  belongs 
the  honor  of  naying  done  justice  to  them,  and  rend- 
ered a  great  seryice  to  humanity.    The  good  elleota 
of  this  act  are  already  beginning  tp  be  seen.    Our 
tuners  are  steadily  gaining  the  confidence  of  the 
community,  and  their  seryices  are  sought  and  em- 
ployed by  some  of  the  best  families  in  Boston  and 
the  neighboring  towns.     They  bring  to  their  work 
a  finely  cultiyated  ear,  and  a  thorough  knowledge 
of  the  art  of  tuning ;  and,  as  will  be  shown  by  the 
following  remarks,  their  infirmity,  instead  of  being 
a  drawback  to  them,  giyes  certain  positiye  adyaat- 
ages  in  their  profession. 

Mtoiont  for  ths  tueeeu  of  the  Blind  a»  TWiMrt. 

That  sightiees  persons  succeed  remarkably  well  in 
tuning  pianofortes,  that  they  haye  in  seme  respects 
decided  adyantages  oyer  their  seeing  brethren  in  the 
craft,  is  no  matter  of  wonder  to  tnose  acquainted 
with  their  sidll.  But  a  careful  consideration  of  the 
effects  of  their  infirmity  on  the  remaining  senses, 
and  of  the  cultiyation  which  these  senses  receiye  at 
schools  intended  for  the  benefit  of  the  blind,  will 
dispel  eyen  the  shadow  of  a  doubt  from  any  thinking 
mind. 

No  one  can  deny  the  possibility  that  the  optic 
nerye  influences  those  of  the  other  senses  to  the^ 
extent  that  one  nerye  can  act  on  another  through 
the  medium  of  the  braiv;  but  the  sense  of  sight, 
which  generally  deals  with  material  objeeto,  has  no 
jurisdiction  whateyer  in  the  department  of  sonnd. 
Here  the  ear  reigns  supreme^  absolute  monaroh^ 
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wUhont  any  rtTil,  or  ertn  robordinate  minister. 
Her*  the  aa^tory  orig^ane  alone  can  be  adrantagro. 
o«aly  employed,  and  render  efficient  service.  Tme, 
when  we  come  in  contact  with  the  yibrations  of 
Bonorona  bodies,  there  are  certain  sensations  pro- 
duced in  the  sensorinm,  eren  when  the  avenue  of 
the  tense  of  hearing  is  hermetically  sealed ;  bat 
these  differ  widely  m>m  those  caused  by  the  Impres- 
sion received  throueh  the  auditory  nerves,  ana  are 
not  pleasurable.  Laura  Bridgman  says  that  she 
hmn  the  brass  band  play;  but,  In  point  of  fact,  her 
hearing  consists  in  a  Und  of  sensation  which  is 
produced  through  the  nervous  fibres  of  her  feet  by 
coming  in  contact  with  the  vibrating  floor  of  the 
mu4c-room,  and  of  which  the  ordinary  sensitive 
nerves  are  generally  susceptible.  In  other  words, 
she  perceives  the  vibration  of  bodies,  by  the  nerves 
of  touch,  as  mere  tremors,  a  sei^tion  wholly,  dif- 
ferent in  its  nature  from  sound.  Delicate,  and  ex- 
tremely exquisite  as  her  organization  is,  it  does  not 
enable  her  to  distinguish  pitch,  or  harmony.  It  is 
ear,  therefore,  and  ear  alone,  that  deals  with  sounds 
and  their  qoalitles  and  relations,  as  the  eye  judges 
of  %ht,  or  of  colors  and  their  combinations ;  and 
it  is  the  aeuteness  of  the  ear,  and  not  the  sharpness 
ef  the  eye,  that  enables  a  tuner  of  pianofortes  to 
distinguish  the  difference  of  the  notes,  and  to  bal- 
aaee  or  distribute  the  inequalitiee  of  the  scale. 

Now,  in  consequence  of  the  loss  of  sight,  the 
blind  begin  early  to  concentrate  their  attention  upon 
impressions  received  through  the  auditory  nerves. 
They  wnstantly  employ  the  ear  for  various  pur- 
poses for  which  seeing  persons  use  the  eyes,  and 
they  let  it  rest  only  when  they  are  asleep.  By  con- 
tiaiial  and  steady  exercise  they  render  It  a  dose  ob- 
server, so  that  they  are  enabled  by  its  aid  to  deter- 
mine distances,  to  avoid  dangers,  to  thread  their 
way  through  the  crowded  streets  of  the  city  to  their 
plaoee  of  business  or  to  the  house  of  a  customer, 
tad  to  recognise  their  friends  through  the  different 
tones  and  peculiarities  of  the  voice.  Moreover, 
the  atmoepliere  of  this  Institution  being  in  a  high 
degree  musical,  uncommon  opportunities  are  offered 
lor  the  thorough  cultivation  and  refinement  of  the 
ear;  and  its  aeuteness  and  nicety  are  hereby  so 
greatly  improved  that  the  blind  acquire  a  most  as- 
tonishing power  and  accuracy  in  distinguishing  the 
pitch  ana  quality  of  sounds.  Owing  to  their  pecul- 
iar training,  the  sensation  of  the  auditory  organs  in 
the  blind  u  so  increased  in  intensity  that  distant 
sounds  are  perceived  by  them  as  distincUy  as  remote 
obfeota  are  clearly  discerned  by  the  eye  armed  with 
a  teleecope.  Hence,  so  far  as  the  work  of  tuning  is 
eoncemed,  If  there  be  any  advantage  possessed  by 
one  class  ever  the  other,  it  must  necessarily  be  in 
fiavor  of  the  blind. 

It  must  be  admitted,  however,  that  in  repairing 
pianofortes  the  sightless  tuner  is  at  a  ^sadvantage, 
Deeause  here  the  band  is  not  guided  by  the  ear,  but 
directed  by  the  eye.  Nevertheless,  even  here  there 
are  many  things  which  he  can  do  quite  as  well  as 
the  seeing  workman,  although  he  may  require  a  lit- 
tle more  time.  General  repairing,  however,  should 
never  be  undertaken  by  any  tuner,  whether  blind 
or  seeing,  unless  he  be  a  practical  piano  maker. — 
Many  costly  instruments  have  been  injured  by  in- 
experiencea  workmen  who  have  attempted  to  do  on 
them  what  did  not  belong  to  their  profession,  and 
waa  beyond  their  knowle<^  and  skill. 

Kmt.  Marie  Bow-Perkiiia 

The  Chicago  Jfutieal  Jteview  gleans  from  Figaro 

and  other  Knglish  journals  the  following  sketch  of 

the  career  of  the  distinguished  ringer  who  will  soon 

be  heard  on  this  ride  of  the  Atlantic. 

Mdlle.  Marie  Ros6  was  born  in  Paris,  in  1846. 
At  an  early  age  she  entered  the  Conservatory  of 
Muric,  in  which  she  was  a  pupil  of  Auber.  Upon 
the  completion  of  her  studies  in  that  institution, 
she  carried  off  the  prtmier  prix  for  opera  comique 
-—which  gained  for  her  an  immediate  engagement 
at  the  Salle  Boieldieu.  From  the  first,  her  success 
was  very  marked,  and  she  displayed  genuine  histri- 
onic talent  in  every  character  that  she  attempted 
to  personate.  In  fact,  she  won  laurels  so  rapidly 
that  in  1869  she  assumed  the  role  of  MargiuriU  in 
"  AiMt"  at  the  Grand  Opera,  and  at  once  gained 
the  favor  of  one  of  the  most  cultured  audiences  in 
France,  although  Mesdames  Mlolan-Carvalho,  His- 
SOB  and  Christine  Nilsson  had  appeared  in  the  same 
character,  the  same  season.  Immediately,  in  almost 
every  shop  window  of  every  photorrapher,  could 
be  seen  the  portrait  of  the  beautiful  OrHckm,  distaff 
in  hand,  ritting  at  the  spinning  wheel  From  this 
time,  she  began  the  study  of  the  repertory  of  Grand 
Opera,  under  the  tuition  of  the  oeet  maaters  in 


Paris.  In  1867  opera  goers  remarked  the  artlsde 
manner  in  which  Mdlle.  Ros6  rendered  the  ungrate- 
ful role  of  Za  ConUate  in  Anber's  "  UAmbassadrice," 
and  a  year  later  created  a  furore  in  the  title-role  of 
Mehurs  opera  of  "  Joseph.*  Her  fint  creation  waa 
the  part  of  Thereia  in  "  Le  File  du  Brigadier,"  and 
her  second,  the  prinripal  female  role  in  Auber^s  "  Le 
premier  jour  de  oonheur."  (Feb.  16, 1668),  she  being 
expressly  chosen  by  the  great  composer.  Her 
rendering  of  the  air,  "Lea  Djinns."  took  the  whole 
capital  by  storm,  and  the  fair  interpreter  directly 
became  one  of  the  most  popular  personages  of  the 
French  stage. 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  same  year,  she  created 
the  part  of  Jmiimm  in  Flotow's  "  UOmbre."  When 
the  Franco-Prussian  war  broke  out,  Mdlle.  Ros^,  be- 
ing the  most  popular  vocalist  in  Paris,  was  chosen  to 
sing  the  'Marseillaise'  at  the  patriotic  concerts  for  the 
benefit  of  the  snfferen  of  the  war.  She  refused  to 
take  advantage  of  the  liberty  accorded  by  the 
enemy  to  all  women,  to  leave  the  city,  but  remained 
courageously  at  her  post,  giving  concerts  for  the 
benefit  of  the  sufferers,  and  attending  upon  the 
sick  and  wounded  with  the  devotion  of  tne  most 
plucky  and  patriotic  Frenchwoman. 

For  these  many  acttf'of  charity  and  couraffe,  she 
was  presented  with  several  medals,  and  by  the 
Government  of  France  a  special  diploma  of  thanks 
for  distinguished  bravery.  After  the  close  of  the 
war,  Mdlle.  Ros6  filled  a  moat  successful  engage- 
ment in  Brussels  in  Italian  Opera. 

Her  success  in  Italian  Opera  was  so  marked  that 
Mr.  Mapleson,  manager  of  Her  Majesty's  Opera 
House,  London,  offered  her  a  good  engagement, 
upon  which  she  entered  in  1878.  She  made  her 
debut  in  Gounod's  "  Faust,"  and  was  received  with 
enthusiastic  applause — ^in  fact,  created  a  splendid 
impression  by  ner  fine  vocalism  and  highly  arUstic 
and  intelligent  rendering  of  the  character  of  ifor- 
gueriU.  Later,  she  created  the  part  of  MarcdUna  in 
Cherubini's  opera  of  '*  Lee  deux  Journ^,,"  and  of 
QftMen  Bermgaria  in  Balfe's  "  II  Talismano." 

As  well  known,  Mr.  Jule  E.  Perkins  enterad  into 
an  engagement  ^th  Mr.  Mapleson,  at  Milan,  Italy, 
in  the  summer  of  187S,  for  a  term  of  five  yean,  and 
entered  upon  his  engagement  with  Her  Maiesty's 
Italian  Opera  Company,  London,  during  tne  au- 
tumn, as  primo  basso,  when  he  made  the  acquain-  -; 
tance  of  tne  fair  donna,  the  subject  of  this  sketch. 
As  a  sequence,  they  were  married  in  London  July 
28,  1874.  The  happy  artists  made  a  tour  of  this 
country  directly  after  the  nuptial  ceremony,  and 
attending  an  artists'  banquet  given  by  the  Lord 
Mayor  of  London.  Auff.  11th,  they  sang  soprano 
ana  bass  solos  in  "  Eltpm."  They  were  also  heard 
at  a  private  gathering  of  artists  and  friends  in 
Boston,  at  the  residence  of  Mr.  W.  0.  Perkins,  prev- 
ious to  their  departure  for  Europe,  August  29tn. 

Mme.  Ros^Perkins  has  been  connected  with  Mr. 
Mapleson's  company,  as  one  of  his  leading  prima 
donnas,  rince  1872,  always  snsUdning  herself  to  the 
great  satisfaction  and  delight  of  tiie  critics  and  pul>- 
nc  of  London  and  the  provinces.  During  the 
spring  of  1876,  she  was  connected  with  M.  Carl 
Koea's  company  for  the  provincial  tour,  as  his  lead- 
ing artist,  and  was  equally  successful  in  her  rend- 
ering of  Eufflish  Opera.  Daring  the  past  twoyears, 
whenever  t^he  fpreat  artist,  TiUens,  was  unable  to 
appear,  Mme.  Perkins  was  invariably  chosen  to 
sustain  her  roles,  which  she  often  did  at  one  or 
two  days'  notice.  At  a  few  houra'  notice,  she  as- 
sumed the  part  of  Ortrud,  in  "Lohengrin,"  for 
Mdlle.  Titiens,  in  London,  without  even  a  rehearsal, 
and  with  ereat  satisfaction  to  the  public,  which 
serves  to  demonstrate  the  great  histrionic  talent, 
culture,  and  adaptability  of  this  lady.  Since  the 
death  of  the  lamented  Titiens,  Mme.  Roi6-Perkins 
hail  sustidned  her  roles  in  all  of  the  prinripal  operas, 
and  haa  received  the  most  hearty  and  enthusiastic 
applause  from  the  English  public,  as  well  as  the 
highest  meeds  of  praise  from  the  press. 

The  operatic  engagement  of  Mme.  Roz6-Perkins 
with  Mr.  Max  Strakosch  was  signed  Oct^  9,  1877. 
The  five  months'  season  opens  in  Philadelphia,  Jan. 
7th,  1878.  The  repertoire  of  Mme.  Ros6-Perkins  is 
very  extensive,  including  KUa  in  "Lohengrin," 
AidoL  and  KormOt  VaUntine  in  "  Lee  Huguenota," 
jDofma  Anna  in  "  Don  Giovanni,*  Alic$  in  "  Rober- 
to,"  Amdia  in  "Un  Ballo,"  Buionna  in  "Le  Noaxe 
di  FU^aro,"  Pamina  in  "  II  Flauto  Magico,"  Ldimvra 
in  "La  Favorita,"  ArluuXn  "The  Bohemian  Giri," 
Leonora  in  "  II  Trovatore,"  MarguenU  in  "  Faust^" 
Agaiha  in  "  Der  Frriaoh&ts,"  and  the  Utle^rele  in 
"Mignon." 

In  spealdng  of  the  untimely  .death  and  almost 
irreparable  loaa  of  Mr.  Jule  B.  Perkins,  the  London 


JPI^aresays:  "Mme.  Ros6-Perkins  has  kept  steadily 
onward  in  the  path  that  Mr.  Julius  Perkins  marked 
out  for  her.  She  has  yet  her  allotted  work  to  per- 
form ;  for  the  Anglo-Italian  stage  can  ill  affm  to 
lose  so  thoroughly  usefbl  an  arnst"  And  In  speak- 
ing of  her  American  engagement,  it  says:  "Our 
opera  goere  will  therefore  m  deprived  of  the  ser- 
vices of  the  popular  prima  donna  during  the  whole 
of  the  spring,  and  greater  part  of  the  summer  sea- 
aon.  Her  absence  will  be  felt,  for  Mme.  Box^Per- 
kins  has  long  been  considered  the  artist  whom  the 

Sublic  will  most  willingly  accept  as  a  substitute  for 
[dlle.  Titiens." 

There  is  an  important  point  connected  with  this 
American  engagement,  in  that  the  entrepreneur  haa 
not  contractsa  to  pay  more  than  he  can  properly 
afford.  The  extravagant  sums  paid  to  artists  have 
now  become  ridiculous— so  abaurd,  indsed,  that  in 
many  cases  there  exists  a  strong  suspirion  that  they 
are  not  quite  genuine.  Mr.  Strakosch  has  doubtless 
taken  into  conrideration  her  gifts  of  person,  the 
voice  with  which  she  haa  been  endowsa  by  nature, 
and  which  haa  been  so  admirably  cultivated  by  art, 
her  dramatic  talent,  her  great  English  and  conti- 
nental popularity,  and  the  fact  tnat  aha  la  the 
widow  of  an  American  vocalist  whoae  memory  is 
still  cherished.  Looking  at  all  these  facta,  it  can- 
not  be  denied  that  Mr,  Max  Strakosch  has  made  an 
exceedingly  good  bargain. 

Th*  Irith  7hne$  (Dublin)  Oct.  16th,  says  of  Mme. 
Ros6.Perkins.  in  "  Der  Freischttts":  "  It  need  hardly 
be  said  that  she  looked  aa  pretty  as  posrible,  and 
her  delightful  acting  was  exceedingly  attractive.  A 
more  satisfactory  Agatha  it  would  not  be  eaay  to 
find.  We  may  say  that  the  performance  was  one 
of  exceptional  merit,  and  worthy  of  the  repute  of 
the  charming  artist." 

Mme.  Roze-Perkina  is  a  brunette,  full  medium 
height,  with  a  robust  phyrique,  beautiful  featurea, 
queenly  in  appearance,  and  graceful  in  every  move- 
ment, betokening  the  intelligent  and  cultured 
Frenchwoman.  The  route  of  the  Strakoech  compa- 
ny will  be  as  follows  :  Philadelphia,  Jan.  7  to  12; 
Waahington,  Jan.  U  to  19;  Baltimore,  Jan.  21  to  26; 
Pittsburg,  Jan.  28  to  80;  Cleveland,  Jan.  81  to  Feb. 
2;  Chicago,  Feb.  4  to  16;  St.  Louis,  Feb.  18  to  28; 
Indianapolis,  Feb.  26  to  27;  Louisville,  Feb.  28  to 
March  2 ;  Cinrinnati,  March  4  to  9  ;  Detroit,  March 
11  to  18;  New  Tork,  March  18  to  April  7;  Boston, 
April  8  to  21. 

Sax  Fbavoisoo.— A  Mend,  well  known  in  Boston 
musical  circles,  writes  us  of  the  fine  Qnlntette  Ooneerts 
given  In  that  dty  by  the  Schmidt  family,  three  of  them 
pupUa  of  the  Leipsic  Conservatory.  They  are:  Miss 
Alice  Schmidt,  piano,  Mr.  Louis  Schmidt,  Jr.,  and  Mr. 
difford  Schmidt,  violins,  Mr.  Louis  Schmidt,  viola,  and 
Mr.  Bmest  Schmidt,  violoncello.  Thej  are  assisted  hy 
Miss  Isabella  Thomaa,  Soprano,  from  the  Conservatoiie 
at  Paris,  and  Mr.  Jos.  Wrba,  clarionet,  and  other  vo- 
calists. The  letter  ii  private,  but  we  take  the  liberty  of 
copying  a  few  sentences : 

**  1  send  you  a  set  of  the  Programmes  of  the  first 
series  of  the  Schmidt  Quintette  Gonoerts,  thinking  that 
you  would  be  interested  to  know  what  is  being  done  at 
this  side  'of  the  continent  in  advancing  the  mnrical 
atandard. 

*<  In  the  dearth  of  musical  entertainmenta  of  a  good 
character,  yon  may  judge  what  a  treat  these  ooneerts 
have  been  to  me,  as  the  playing  has  been,  on  the  whole, 
very  fine  irom  all  the  members.  Mr.  Louis  (Jr.) 
Schmidt  has  quite  a  poetic  nature  and  instils  into  ail 
the  performances  in  which  he  takes  part  that  subtile 
something  which  stirs  one's  emotions  and  removes  the 
sense  of  meohanieal  effort.  I  wish  to  say  one  word  in 
praise  of  the  Clarinet  playing  of  Mr.  Jos.  Wrba,  whose 
superior  I  have  never  heard.  In  delicacy  and  refinement 
of  tone,  even  the  upper  notes  coming  pp  and  sure.  I 
am  quite  surprised  and  deUghted  to  find  such  an  artiat 
here.  Of  the  vocalists— Mrs.  Tippets  and  Mrs.  Norton 
are  quite  the  equal  of  our  home  concert  singers,  Mrs. 
v.  reminding  one  of  Miss  Thnrsby  in  the  dear  cut  exe- 
cution of  piano  staccato  psasages.  Her  enunciation 
was  especially  good  in  every  language  in  which  she 
sang.  She  responded  to  an  encore  with  a  French 
song." 

Here  are  the  programmes : 

JTov.  6y  1877. 

String  Quartet  in  F  major.   Ko.  8.   Op.  17.   First 

movement • Rnbinateln. 

Bong,  <*0n  Song'a  Bright  Ptadona" ....  Mendelssohn. 

Violin  Soto, '«Moiart  Variations'' David. 

Trio,  in  S  flat,  Qp.  100.   First  movement.  .Schubert. 

Plaiio8olo.|^  yo%SSe... '.'.'.' .'.'■'.' !'.'.' !sohumann! 
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String  Quartet.   Op.  64.  Adagio  and  FlnAlcHaydn. 
Two  Songs,  frith  Violin  obligato. 

[t  'fe^s^^?^"! =«»^«- 

Quntet  for  Piano  and  Strings,  in  S  iiat.   Cp.  44. 
FirttmoT«nent Sonnmann. 

i^.  90. 

String  Qnartet  in  S  iiat  major,  Op.  74,  First  move- 
ment  Beethoven. 

Cavatina.    <*SalTe  dimora,"  from  Fanst,  with 
Violin  Obligato Qonnod. 

Violin  Solo, ''Airs  HongrotBes** Bmst. 

Trio,  in  O  major,  Op.  118,  Third  and  Last  move- 
ments  J.BaJf. 

Vocal  I>aet,'<LaSerenata" Rossini. 

Violoncello  Solo,  "Serenade,"  from  Concerto, 
Op.  M lindner. 

Andante  con  Variaslonl,  from  String  Quartet  in 
D  minor Schubert. 

Song,  with  Vicrfin  Obligate,  «Fdrest  Sounds.'* 

Lachner. 

Quintet  for  Piano  and  Strings,  in  B  flat,  Op.  44, 
Second  and  Third  movements Schumann. 

Dte*  4, 1877. 

String  Quartet,  in  O  major.  Op.  94,  Ko.  1, 
*<AllBgro  Moderator* Joi.  Haydn. 

Becitatfvo  and  Aria,  from  Orf eo,  <'Che  far6 
senza  Xurvdioe" Olnck. 

Violin  Solo,  "Ciaecona*' Tomaao  Vitali. 

Trio,  in  D  minor,  Op.  40,  "Andante  con  moto'* 
uid  "Seheno^* Mendelssohn. 

Siring  Qutftet,  "Andante  Cantabile,"  from 
Op.  18,  No.  6 Beethoven. 

Hondo  Brilliant,  in  B  minor.  Op.  70,  for  Piano- 
forte and  Violin Schubert. 

a^.i<—    (0*    "In  a  Distant  Land" Taubert. 

Bong^  f*.    "Wanderer's  Song" Schumann. 

Quintet,  for  Clarionet  aad  Strings,  Op.  106, 
Allegro,  Larghetto,  and  Tema  con  variasloDL 

ICosart. 

Dte.  18, 1877. 

String  Quartet,  in  D  minor.  Qp.  75,  Ko.  2, 

"Aflegro  Appassionato" A.  Bassini. 

Bnglitfh  Song,  <<The  Lark  now  leaves  his  wafry 

nest" HAtton. 

VloUn  Solo,  "Concerto  Militaire" G.  Liplnsld. 

With  Piano  and  Quintet  aocompanimenL 
String  Quartet,  "Austrian  Hymn  Vanatluns," 

Jos.  Haydn. 
Piano  Solo  "Capricdo  Brilliant,'*  in  B  minor, 

Op.  99 Mendelssohn. 

With  Quintet  accompaniment, 
Aria  and  Cabaletta  "Ah  I  FOrse  e  lui*' Verdi. 

Violoncello  Solo,  { g;   Sj^EJ'  |  Op.  6.. .Davidoff. 

Quintet,  forPiano  and  String  Instruments,  in 
Bflat,  Op.44,*'nnale*' Schumann. 
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The  Christmas  Oratorio& 

To  listen  to  the  sublime  harmonies  of  Handel's 
Manah,  during  the  week  of  the  Nativity,  has  come 
to  be  indispensable  with  all  musical  and  religious 
people  hereabouts.  We  have  the  musical  Society, 
the  well  trained  multitadinons  Chorus,  the  fine  solo 
singers,  the  Orchestra  and  Great  Organ,  the  spaci- 
ous noble  Music  Hall,  and  the  experienced  Conduc- 
tor, all  to  be  relied  on  for  its  worthy  presentation. 
This  year  our  old  Handel  and  Haydn  Society  have 
done  still  better.  They  have  given  us  two  even- 
ings of  great  Christmas  music.  Reserving  the 
Mmiah  for  the  evening  of  Christmas  proper,  they 
gave  us  on  the  preceding  Sunday  evening  our 
second  hearing  of  the  equally  beautiful  and  great 
Christmas  Oratorio  of  Bach  —  that  is,  the  first  two 
Parts  or  Services  of  the  six  which  he  composed  for 
the  six  days  of  the  weelc— followed  by  Mr.  J.  C.  D. 
Parker^s  "  JEtedemption  Hymn,"  and  the  "NoeF  (an- 
other sort  of  Christmas  Oratorio)  by  Saint-Sadns, — 
all  of  which  were  heard  for  the  first  time  here  in 
the  Triennial  Festival  last  May.  The  audiences  on 
both  evenings  were  as  large  as  the  great  Hall  could 
conveniently  hold,  and  manifested  much  enthusi- 
asm, for  the  performances  were  in  the  main  remark- 
ably good,  and  all  passed  off  satisfactorily ;  besides 
which,  this  wonderful  period  of  mild,  clear  weather, 
with  most  exhilarating  air,  without  wind  or  snow 
or  wet,  and  night  after  night  of  brilliant  starlight, 
the  evening  star  In  the  West,  so  heavenly  pure  and 
bright,  ever  reminding  of  the  "  Star  in  the  East,'* 
appeared  to  reach  its  perfect  climax  on  that  holy 
night,  and  disposed  one  all  the  more  to  open  heart 


and  soul  and  sense  to  heavenly  Symphony  and 

Song. 
Bach's  music  was  deeply  enjoyed,  we  are  sure,  by 

most  of  the  listeners,  and  more  or  less  of  it  by  all. 
How  could  it  be  otherwise  ?  Such  music  is  sure  to 
reveal  new  beauty,  power  and  meaning  every  time 
we  hear  it ;  it  is  inspired,  instinct  with  genius,  as 
with  deep  piety,  with  warm,  sincere  humanity 
throughout,  and  its  Art  is  perfect.  Anything  more 
full  of  joy  uncontainable  and  glorious  jubilation 
than  that  opening  chorus,  ushered  in  with  drum 
and  trumpets,  "  Mortals,  be  joyful,"  can  hardly  be 
conceived  of;  and  it  was  splendidly  sung  by  the 
450  voices.  Still  gpreater,  could  we  have  it  in  equal 
perfection,  Is  that  other  chorus :  "  Glory  to  God," 
which  is  more  complicated,  but  which  grows  aud 
swells  in  power  and  volume  to  the  end,  sweeping 
the  voices  on  with  it  as  in  a  whirlwind.  This  is  not 
so  easily  appreciated,  but  is  sure  to  reward  study. 
But  the  Chorals, — ^those  broad,  rich,  deep  and  tran> 
quil  moments  of  repose — were  most  refreshing  and 
sustaining;  every  one  felt  better  for  them;  and 
those  who  marked  the  different  character  lent  by 
different  harmony  to  the  same  Choral,— especially 
the  lovely  manner  in  which  strains  of  the  Pastoral 
Symphony  are  made  to  accompany  it  in  the  end, — 
had  a  beautiful  example  of  the  unfailing  resources 
of  the  polyphonic  art.  One  of  the  most  strikingly 
original  and  beautiful  numbers  of  the  work  is  No. 
7,  where  a  charming  bit  ef  Symphony,  a  Choral  In 
unison  (trebles):  "  For  ui  to  earth  be  eometh  poor," 
and  sentences  of  Bass  recitative  continually  alter- 
nate ;  this  did  not  seem  to  us  to  be  appreciated  at 
its  full  worth ;  at  least  there  was  no  demonstration. 

Passing  to  the  solos,  there  was  but  a  single  sen- 
tence of  Recitative, — the  Angel's  announcement, — 
for  the  Sopfano ;  and  its  exquisite  purity  and  beau- 
ty was  just  suited  to  Miss  Thursbt's  voice,  who 
gave  it  simple,  yet  refined  expression.  Mrs.  H.  E. 
SAWTK&  took  the  Contralto  recitative,  which  she 
delivered  in  a  large,  full  voice  and  style.  The  most 
admired  of  all  the  Arias  was  of  course  the  Cradle 
Song,  for  which  Miss  Annik  Cart's  noble  voice  is 
so  well  suited,  and  which  she  sang  wonderfully 
well,  with  the  exception  thSt  she  did  not  seem  so 
lost  iu  the  feeling  of  the  music  as  one  could  wish, 
and  in  the  cadences  let  the  great  voice  come  out  a 
little  too  much  on  its  own  account ;  but  it  was  su- 
perb singing.  In  the  Franz  arrangement  the  repe- 
tition was  somewhat  abridged,  while  Franc's  intro- 
duction of  reed  instruments  in  the  middle  harmony 
certainly  eoriched  the  music  very  much.  Mr.  Wm. 
J.  WmoH  gave  the  Tenor  recitative  intelligently 
and  finely,  and  really  achieved  a  great  feat  in  the 
way  of  fluent,  rapid,  florid  execution  in  the  ex- 
tremely difficult  Aria:  "Haste  ye,  shepherds," 
which  might  have  been  taken  a  little  slower  to  ad- 
vantage. The  Bass  solos  were  entrusted  to  Mr.  A. 
E.  Stoddard  (Barytone),  of  New  York,  his  first  ap- 
pearance here.  He  has  a  solid,  telling  voice,  and 
for  the  most  part  good  delivery,  albeit  a  little  dry 
and  sometimes  coarse,  and  his  enunciation  is  by  no 
means  perfect. 

Now  Tor  the  instrumental  part,  with  (for  the  first 
time)  what  Robert  Franz  has  done  for  the  comple- 
tion of  the  Score.  The  Pastoral  Symphony  certain- 
ly sounded  better  than  it  has  ever  sounded  here  be- 
fore, even  when  more  smoothly  played  by  Thomas, 
who,  however,  had  not  the  Franz  score.  It  was  un- 
fortunately taken  too  fast,  nor  was  the  le^^cUo  char- 
acter sufficiently  preserved  in  the  reed  instruments. 
The  added  pair  of  low  clarinets  (which  had  to  pass 
for  the  English  horns  with  which  Franz  replaces 
the  eld  Oboi  di  Caccia,  <fcc.,),  made  the  whole  har- 
mony sound  richer,  warmer  and  less  poverty-strick- 
en. The  beauty  of  the  piece  was  felt  more  than  be- 
fore ;  but  it  was  still  far  short  of  the  ideal  rendering 
which  it  deserves,  as  being  almost  the  most  beauti- 


ful piece  of  pure  instrnmental  music  in  existence. 
In  the  Cradle  Song  the  added  aceompaniments  lent  a 
new  charm,  but  the  performance  is  to  be  credited  with 
worthy  intention  rather  than  with  adequate  realiza- 
tion. In  the  choruses,  the  all  important  flutes  and 
oboes  were  difficult  to  hear,  smothered  among  all 
those  voices.  We  forbear  further  comment,  since 
what  we  would  say  is  so  satisfactorily  said  by  an- 
other in  a  passage  which  we  append  to  this  article. 
Of  Mr.  Parker's  Hymn  we  have  only  room  to  say 
that  it  was  splendidly  performed,  and  with  a  will, 
fully  confirming  the  good  impression  which  it  made 
before.  And  of  the  "  Noel "  of  Saint-SaSns,  that 
though  it  contains  much  that  is  beautiful,  more  thai 
IS  ingenious,  and  a  few  passages  of  grandeur,  yet  the 
oftener  we  hear  it,  the  more  it  seems  to  us,  as  a 
whole,  frivolous  and  superficial  heard  right  after 
Bach.  His  Pastoral  Symphony  has  a  certain 
French  romantic  quaintness  and  simplicity  (affisot' 
ed?),  and  skillfully  helped  out  as  it  was  by  Mr. 
Lano  upon  the  Organ,  it  made  a  decided  effect  with 
the  larger,  or  the  louder,  portion  of  the  audienoe. 
The  solos,  trio  and  quartet,  quintet,  Ac,  by  the  al- 
ready mentioned  artists,  were  very  finely  sung 
Miss  Thursby's  sweet,  pure  voice,  and  delicate,  re. 
fined  expression  appearing  to  great  advantage 
There  was  also  excellent  harp  ac<$ompAnimeni,  in 
this  and  the  preceding  work,  by  Mr.  Fretgako. 


Social  engagements  on  Christmas  evening  depriv- 
ed us,  as  doubtless  many  others,  of  nearly  all  of  the 
Msisiah  ;  but  we  were  not  missed  in  that  crowd, 
most  of  whom  probably  have  not  heard  it  abont 
one  hundred  and  fifty  times,  as  we  have  1  Given 
by  that  great  Chorus,  all  knowing  it  by  heart,  and 
by  a  fine  quartet  of  solo  artists: — Miss  Thursbt,  Mrs. 
Flora  £.  Barrt  (welcome  back  to  these  scenes  and 
to  work  like  this  I),  Mr.  Josbph  Maas,  and  Mr.  M. 
W.  Whitnrt, —  and  in  this  vigorous  and  zealous 
period  of  the  old  Society,  we  can  well  trust  the  gen* 
oral  report  of  the  excellent  performance  it  reoeived. 
This  performance,  too,  was  distinguished  by  the  re- 
instatement of  certain  fine  numbers  of  tne  work 
which  for  many  years  have  been  omitted, — ^but  at 
the  expense  of  certain  others  which  no  one  ooald 
help  missing ;  such  as :  "He  trusted  in  God,"  "  And 
witn  his  stripes."  And  shall  we  never  hear  wdn 
the  second  part  of  the  Air  **  He  was  despised  r 

We  reached  the  Ebll  only  in  the  middle  of  the 
Hallelujah  Chorus.  That  and  the  still  greater 
final  choruses  never  sounded  more  sublime  to  us. 
Miss  Thursbv  sang  the  great  song  of  Faith  in  a 
sustained  and  noble  style,  with  chaste  and  pure  ex- 
pression, although  her  lovely  voice  showed  signs  of 
fatigue,  probably  from  much  travelling  and  can- 
ceruzing.  The  trumpet  Aria,  grandly  sung  by  Mr. 
Whitney,  was,  for  the  first  time,  given  in  If ozart's 
arrangement,  which  substitutes  the  softer  horns  for 
trumpets  in  some  parte,  besides  shortening  the{piece, 
which  seemed  to  us  an  improvement  on  the  old 
way. 

And  now  to  return  to  the  Franz  instrumentation. 

We  borrow  from  an  article  by  Mr.  W.  F.  Apthorp 

(who  seems  to  have  a  special  turn  for  the  inyestiga- 

tion  of  such  points)  in  last  Sunday's  Qimtitr^  what 

follows ; 

To  discuss  the  absointe  necessity  of  what  Franz  has 
done  towards  filling  out  the  incomplete  and  sketdiy 
scores  of  the  abovo^nentioned  works,  or  even  to  more 
than  mention  the  singular  fitness  for  tds  task  and  the 
rare  and  complete  miunoai  culture  that  Franz  has  shown 
in  his  difiBicuIt  work,  would  carry  me  far  beyond  the 
limits  of  a  newspaper  article.  For  the  present  It  will  be 
sofBcient  to  assume  the  necessity  of  sueh  filling  out,  as 
well  as  the  able  manner  in  which  it  has  been  done.  The 
late  performance  of  the  Ctiristmas  Oratorio  showed, 
however,  that  some  special  conditions  have  to  be  o1>- 
served  before  Franz's  score  will  be  as  perfect  to  the  ear 
as  it  is  to  the  eye.  The  prime  object  of  all  music  is  cer- 
tainly to  vmnA  well,  but  we  must  not  always  conclude 
rashly  that  an  unsatisfactory  effect  is  the  fault  of  mis- 
calculation or  ignorance  on  the  part  of  the  composer. 
That  aFrana-Bach  score  is  a  fundamentally  dllierent 
thing  from  a  score  of  Mozart,  Beethoven  or  any  of  the 
modem  composers,  can  be  seen  at  a  glance.  The  oiv 
chestra  is  treated  on  a  different  principle.  Each  sepa- 
rate instrument  has  an  individual  rMe  to  perform;  each 
one  is  as  important  as  the  others.  For  instance,  ttie 
flutes  and  reeds  are  rarely  employed,  as  we  find  them 
so  constantly  by  Mozart  and  Haydn,  merely  for  the  sake 
of  enriching  the  orchestral  coloring  by  variously  con- 
trasted qualities  of  tone:  with  Bach  they  are  made  to 
play  independent  parts  in  the  contrapuntal  web  of  the 
music.  It  is  not  enough  for  the  ear  to  grasp  the  faet 
that  now  a  flute  lends  Its  voice  to  the  harmony,  and  now 
a  pair  of  oboes  give  a  diflisrent  shade  of  tone  to  the 
whole,  but  the  ear  must  distinctly  hear  exactly  what 
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the  Ante  or  oboes  have  to  say,  for  in  nine  cuei  oat  of 
ten  what  they  have  to  say  is  of  the  atmost  importance 
T-an  organic  and  Indispensable  part  in  the  structure  of 
the  oomnosition.  Now  it  is  unaroidable  that,  in  so 
large  a  place  as  the  Music  Hall,  a  single  fluto.  oboe  or 
oUrlnet  should  be  unable  to  assert  its  theme  in  the  face 
of  a  chorus  of  sereral  hundred  voices  and  a  respectable 
mass  of  sMigs.  As  it  was,  the  wind  instruments  (ex- 
cepting the  trumpets)  were  scarcely  audible  at  all. 
Their  very  position  on  the  stage  was  against  them:  they 
were  so  surrounded  by  the  chorus  andlhe  rest  ot  theor- 
chestea,  so  hemmed  In  on  all  sides  by  bad  rejectors  of 
sound,  that  they  were  robbed  of  half  their  usual  reson- 
race.  As  a  proof  of  this  may  be  cited  the  fact  that  in 
the  opening  bars  of  the  OhrUtma»  Oratorio  two  flutes, 
Pl^y^g  almost  alone,  made  such  a  feeble  sound  as  to  be 
Tlrtaally  inaudible  to  such  listeners  as  had  not  the  score 
b^ore  them,  and  to  be  hardly  perceptible  even  to  those 
who  knew  the  score,  and  had  toe  printed  notes  to  guide 
their  ears  In  the  right  direction.  Sncb  substitutions  of 
an  almost  inaudible  buzadng  for  definite  and  essential 
muncal  phrases  occurred  so  frequently  as  to  enforce  tbe 
couTiction  that  the  whole  dynamic  balance  of  the  or- 
chestra was  wrong.  Whether  this  balance  of  power 
ean  be  restored  by  placing  the  weaker  wind  instruments 
in*  cttfltorent  position  in  relation  to  the  chorus  and  the 
rest  of  the  orchestra,  or  whether  it  is  necessary  to  doub- 
le the  flute  and  reed  parts  when  works  of  this  class  are 
given  with  so  large  a  chorus  in  so  large  a  hall,  is  only  to 
be  determined  by  experiment.  If  this  doubling  proves 
necessary  it  will  place  one  more  dii&cul^  in  the  way  of 
having  wholly  satisfactory  performances  of  Bach's  cho- 
ral works,  but  one  which  will  not  be  Inturmonntable  to 
Miergy  and  good  wni :  and  the  Handel  and  Haydn  Soci- 
ety have  given  abundant  proof  that  they  possess  both 
these  excellent  qualities  in  a  high  degree.  Indeed  it  is 
no  mean  task  to  attempt  to  give  either  the  F^ttUyn-Mur 
Hk  or  the  OhrMnuu  Oratorio.  If  we  may  believe  what 
is  said,  the  Society  have  already  won  the  most  important 
victory  in  the  arduous  path  of  success  in  this  direction; 
the  chorus  have  learned  to  love  the  music.  That  al- 
ready bespeaks  much,  perhaps  everything.  They  have 
even  done  more,  they  have  succeeded  in  singing  very 
much  of  the  music  admirably  well:  with  correctness, 
security  and  power.  But  with  love  comes  respect.  The 
Sodety  knows  by  this  time  the  difficulty  of  the  under- 
taking.  Its  performances  up  to  this  time  have  been- 
inust  have  been—experimental  in  a  great  measure,  and 
the  experiment  has  been  almost  wholly  their  own.  They 
have  had  little  or  no  tradition  to  fall  back  upon;  they 
have  not  been  able  to  stand  in  a  position  of  authority, 
with  knowledge  and  experience  on  their  side  and  igno- 
rance on  the  side  of  the  public ;  they  have  been  studying 
Bach  in  fellowship  with  the  public,  and  they  have  by 
this  time  learned  that  he  is  worth  studying.  Upon  the 
whole,  it  maybe  said  that  they  have  learned  more  than 
was  to  be  expected,  and  their  rapid  progress  gives  the 
fairest  hopes  for  the  future.  But  that  they  should  have 
uready  arrived  at  the  pitch  of  Bach-knowledge  which 
will  enable  them  to  give  wholly  satisfactory  perform- 
ances of  the  grand  old  Saxon's  works  is  not  to  be  ex- 
peoted.  As  ihave  said,  the  whole  affair  is  so  purely  ex- 
perimental. Even  the  Franz-Bach  scores  are  umost  un- 
tried: it  is  plain  enough  that  Franz  has  been  sicrnallv 
successful  in  the  "purely  musical "  part  of  his  work; 
be  has  worked  out  Bach's  figured  basses  oontrapuntally 
In  the  most  masterly  manner;  his  perfected  scores,  when 
arranged  for  the  pianoforte,  are  absolute  gems,  but  it  is 
onlv  by  repeated  experiments  that  it  can  be  proved  that 
he  has  put  his  admirable  counterpoint  well  upon  the  or- 
ohestra— that  his  instrumentation  is  as  fine  as  his  part- 
writing.  And  let  us  not  forget  that  neither  Bach,  when 
he  composed  the  ChrUtmat  Ora/ortfo,  nor  Franz,  when  he 
completed  its  score,  had  such  avast  choral  body  in  view 
as  that  of  the  Handel  and  Haydn  Society.  Fran  s's  score 
m^  sound  superb  when  played  by  a  common  orchestra 
and  sung  by  a  chorus  of  a  hundred  and  fifty  or  two  hun- 
dred vplees,  but  if  the  chorus  is  increased  to  the  size  of 
that  of  the  Handel  and  Haydn  Society,  the  orchestra 
must  be  Increased  in  the  same  ratio;  and  it  it  cannot  be 
so  increased.' the  organ  must  step  In  to  help  it  out.  Of 
the  successive  performances  of  Bach's  works  by  the 
Hand^  and  Haydn  Society  it  maybe  said,  and  said  with 
entmislasm,  that  they  have  been  steadily  improving; 
the  Society  has  undertaken  a  noble  work  with  a  will, 
5?i  *"?  *"^  word  of  discouragement  that  is  spoken,  the 
first  attempt  that  is  made  at  inducing  them  to  desist 
from  accomplishing  their  high  task,  is  a  stroke  deliv- 
ered right  in  the  face  of  the  be»t  musical  interests  In 
oureoramunity.  It  is  equally  idle  to  say  that  they  have 
already  reached  their  pronused  goal.  That  they  have 
done  as  much  as  they  have,  is  enough  to  boast  of  for  the 
present. 

Ck>ncert& 

Thi  Fodbth  Habvabd  Sthphont  Covovrt, 
(Deo.  20)  had  a  beaatifnl  programme,  which  was 
greatly  enjoyed  by  the  too  few  who  were  present  in 
those  busy  hours  of  Christmas  shopping. 

Overture  to  "Coriolan." Beethoven 

Air: '« My  Heart  ever  ^thful,"  with  Plane  and 

'Ceflo Bach 

„ ^  Miss  Lissie  Cronyn. 

Symphony,  No.  4,  in  B  flat. Beethoven 

Adagio;  AJleno  vivace.— Adagio.— Scherzo.— 
Allegro  ma  non  troppo. 

Ave  Maria,  with  Quartet  of  Strings B.  Franz 

Miss  lizzie  Cronyn. 

Nocturne,  in  S  minor  (MS.) C.C.  Mueller 

Scneno  from  the  Bef oimation  Symphony, 

^  Mendelssohn 

Bomansa :  **  Assisa  a  pl^  d'un  salice."^ 
Prayer:  «I>eh  calma,  o  del," 

from  **  Otello," Rossini 

_  Miss  Lizzie  Cronyn. 

Overture:  "Inthe  Highlands,".. Oade 

The  Goncise  and  fiery  Overture  to  Collin's  Corto- 
lanuB  was  given  with  spirit  and  precision ;  and  the 
loreW  Fourth  Symphoey  was  for  the  most  part 
dearly  and  delicately  rendered,  particularly  the 
Adagio.    The  Nocturne  by  Mr.   C.  C.  Mueller,  a 


learned  German  musician  who  has  resided  for  some 
years  in  New  York,  translator  of  Sech tor's  "  Har- 
monies," an  industrious  composer  of  large  orches- 
tral scores  (Symphonies,  Suites,  Overtures ,  Ac.)  is 
in  the  modern  romantic  vein,  intended  to  illustrnle 
a  passage  in  Longfellow's  "Hiawatha." 

Peacefully  slept  Hiawatha, 
But  he  heard  the  Wawonausa, 
Heard  the  whip-poor-will  complaining. 
Perched  on  his  lonely  wigwam ; 
Heard  the  rushing  Sebowisha. 
Heard  the  rivulet  rippling  near  him, 
Talking  to  the  darksome  forest: 
Heard  the  sighing  of  the  branches. 
As  they  lifted  ana  subsided, 
At  the  passing  of  the  night-wtnd, 
Heard  them  as  one  hears  in  slumber. 
Far-off  murmurs,  dreamv  whispers : 
Peacefully  slept  Hiawatha. 

It  was  both  interesting  and  disappointing.  There 
were  pleasing  suggestions  of  natural  sounds,  night 
and  mysterious  murmurs  of  the  forest,  worked  out 
and  colored  with  much  skill ;  and  there  is  some- 
thing like  a  Choral  in  the  middle.  But  there  was 
a  certain  mistiness  about  it  all,  a  want  of  life  and 
oleamess,  as  if  a  cloud  of  dust  enveloped  it.  Yet 
on  tho  whole  it  seemed  to  give  not  a  a  little  pleas- 
ure. The  clear,  brij^ht,  buoyant  Scherzo  from  the 
Beformation  Symphony,  right  after  it,  was  like  the 
voice  of  Spring,  and  made  a  fine  relief.  Gade's 
picturesque  "  Highlands  "  Overture  closed  the  con- 
cert well. 

Surely  nothing  could  have  been  more  fit. 
more  interesting  than  the  selections  for  Miss 
Ceozttn.  The  joyous  Bach  Aria,  accompanied  by 
Mr.  D&KSKL  and  Mr.  Wulf  Fries,  was  beautifully 
sung,  and  with  a  full  conception  of  the  spirit  of  the 
music.  Yet  a  slight  soreness  of  the  throat,  under 
which  this  very  delicately  organized  young  artist 
had  been  laboring,  prevented  her  from  singiog  with 
her  usual  ease.  But  the  lovely  voice,  the  fervor,  the 
unaffected  and  complete  absorption  in  her  music, 
were  there,  and  toeee  rare  qualities  are  sore  to 
charm.  The  Ave  Maria  by  Franz  has  foand  in  her 
its  best  interpreter  so  far ;  she  sang  it  with  the 
whole  heart  and  soul ;  and  the  string  quartet  accom- 
paniment, arranged  by  Mr.  I>rei>el  when  it  was 
sung  some  years  ago,  made  the  exquisite  effect  com- 
plete. The  Scena  from  OUUo,  with  Bossini's  deli- 
cate yet  full  instrumentetion  made  complete  by 
Mr.  Frktoano's  harp,  proved  iteelf  a  cnarmin'g 
concert  piece.  It  is  the  sweet  sad  song  of  "Willow, 
willow,"  which  Desdamona  sings,  followed  by  a 
short  dialogue  with  Emilia,  and  then  the  short  but 
heart-felt  earnest  prayer:  "Deh  calma."  The 
jovial  Rossini  here  has  shown  that  he  could  bo 
sentimental  in  the  finest  sense.  It  was  tenderly 
and  beautifiilly  sung  and  carefully  aeoompanled. 

We  have  here  to  complete  the  record— far  too  briefly 
and  inadequately—of  Mme.  Scbillkb*s  delightful  Pian- 
oforte Recitals.  In  the  second  (Deo.  12)  her  own  ^elections 
were  all  from  Chopin  :— 

Bolero,  Op.  61 Chopin 

Etudes,  a,  Op.  lO,  No.  5, 5,  Op.  25  No.  2  and  7.       ^* 

Bondeau,  Op.l6 " 

Aria,  from  r  Allegro .Handel 

Larghetto  and  Allegro  Vivace,  from  F  minor 

Concerto Chopin 

Nocturne,  Op.  87,  No.  13 " 

Berceuse,  Grand  Polonaise,  A  flat,  Op.  68 ... .       !' 
Songs,    a,  Ave  Maria.    6,  May  Song,    c,  Bxpeo- 

tation Bobert  Franz 

Waltses.    a, Op. 64, No.  8.    &,Op.42 Chopin 

These  specimens  of  Chopin,  in  their  great  variety, 
were  all  most  artistically  interpreted,  some  with  ex- 
ceeding delicacy,  others,  like  the  Polonaise,  with  rare 
power  and  brilliancy,  some  playful,  light  and  airy, 
others  with  tender,  almost  tearful  sentiment;  with 
strong  impassioned  accent,  or  with  a  grace  that  seemed 
near  perfect,  as  each  case  required.  If  now  and  then 
the  dreamy  sentiment,  the  fond  lingering  over  some 
exquisitely  flue  phrase  or  passage,  might  seem  carried 
almost  to  the  extreme  of  mor6»<f«sMi,  one  must  allow 
something  for  the  momentary  mood  of  both  interpreter 
and  hearer.  The  two  movements  from  the  Concerts 
were  wonderfully  well  played,  and  the  orchestra  accom- 
paniment was  well  suggested  on  a  second  piano  by  Miss 
Billings.  We  have  not  heard  a  more  exquisite  ren- 
dering of  the  Berceutj  except  from  Rubinstein. 

Miss  CRONTir  sang  the  Air  from  Handera  VAtUffro". 
"Mirth,  adndt me  of  thy  crew,"  very  beautifully,  ac- 
companied by  Mr.  Dbbael:  but  it  was  less  keenly  appre- 
ciated than  the  songs  by  Franz,  the  beauty  and  the  gen- 
ius of  whose  compoeitions  had  but  just  been  reveided  to 
the  young  singrer,  who  canght  at  once  their  spirit  nnd 
fell  instantly  in  love  with  their  fresh  charm  and  fra- 
grance as  of  violeto.  Never  have  we  felt  the  beauty  and 
the  fervor  of  that  Art  Maria  more  than  in  her  singing. 
The  Franz  songs  sprang  into  being  for  Just  such  a 
singer. 

The  third  and  last  programme  was  as  follows : 

Prelud^Minuet  and  Fugue,  (from  Suite,  Op.  73.) 

Joaomm  Raff 
(By  Request.) 


*' KrelSleriana,*' Op.  16,  No.  9 Schumann 

Songs: 

a.  <<Stille  liebe,** Schumann 

b.  Slumber  Song Rob.Frans 

Sonata,  Op.  81,  No.  8 i Beethoven 

Songs: 

a.  Savoyard  Song, ) 

{ Mendelssohn 

b.  Greeting,  i 

Gran(l  Polonaise,  B  major Liszt 

Songs: 

a.  "  Ich  hab  In  deinem  Auge,*'  Op.  6,  No.  6, 

b.  *<  Liebohen  ist  da."  Op.  6,  No.  3, 

c.  Approach  of  Spring,  nom  C^.  27, 

Franz 
Serenade,  and  Allegro  Oiojoso Mendelssohn 

The  most  spirited  and  brilliant  manifestations  of.Mml^ 
Schilleb*s  virtuosity  were  in  the  Polonaise  by  lisztand 
the  AlUffro  OUi^to  by  Mendelssohn;  they  were  indeed 
splendidly  presented.  For  poetic  fineness  of  conception 
and  expression,  her  rendering  of  the  "Kreisleriana  "  of 
Schumann,  and  still  more  of  that  most  original  and  del- 
icately imaginative  Sonata  of  Beethoven  are  to  our 
mind  the  memorable  features  of  that  concert.  With  the 
exeeptlon  of  what  seemed  to  us  an  excess  of  retarda- 
tion and  ad  libitum  fn  the  Minuet,  we  thought  the  Ideas 
of  the  work  were  brought  out  with  rare  truth  and  beau- 
ty. The  Raff  Prelude  should  have  been  mentioned 
among  the  brilliant  specimens  of  pure  and  easy  mastery 
of  a  task  most  dlfllctdt.  We  must  confess,  ttie  move- 
ments played  from  that  Suite  were  not  to  our  taste  so 
interesting  a«i  much  that  is  contained  in  the  Saite  played 
in  the  first  Recital.  The  Fngae,  In  this  earlier  work* 
with  Ita  by  no  means  concise  and  pregnant  theme, 
seemed  more  a  triumphant  exercise  of  ingenuity,  than 
the  development  from  a  germ  thought,  with  a  true 
raiton  d^Hre,  a  something  worth  while  to  express  Miss 
Cronyn's  songs  were  all  delightfol  as  before,  and  so 
were  Mr.  Dresel*s  thoughtful  and  fine  accompnnimento, 
which  always  do  full  Justice  alike  to  the  composition 
and  the  singer. 

Madame  Schiller's  return  to  Europe,  daring  the 
coming  summer,  will  lie  felt  as  a  crreat  loss  to  onr  Hrtle 
world  of  Art  here;  but  it  is  not  time  yet  to  say  Good- 
bye 1 

L 

The  third  of  the  Sanders  Theatre  Concerts  at  Cam- 
bridge will  be  on  Tuesday  evening,  Jan  15,  and  like  the 
last  It  will  consist  of  Chamber  music,  the  programme 
Including : 

String  (Quartet  In  E  minor,  op.  00,  Beethoven, 
Bo.«!ton  Philharmonic  Club;  Part  Songs.  Reinecke 
and  Eisenliofer,  Swedish  Quartet:  Miss  Hilda  Wide- 
berg,  1st  Soprano,  Miss  Amy  Aberg,  2i  Soprano, 
Miss  Maria  Petterson.  1st  Alto,  Miss  WUhelmtna 
SMerland,  2d  Alto:  Duo  for  Hai-p  and  Violin,  op. 
113  Spohr,  Messrs.  Freygang  and  Listemann;  Part 
Songs,  Swedish  Quartet;  Nonetto  by  Spohr,  op.  81, 
for  Violin,  Viola,  Violoncello,  Flute,  Oboe,  Clarinet, 
Horn,  Bassoon,  and  Contrabass,  Boston  Philhar- 
monic Club. 

The  following  interesting  programme  of  Piano  music 

was  performed  on  the  22d  ult.,  in  Bumstead  Hall  by 

pupils  of  the  Boston  University  College  of  Mnslc: 

Sonata  Appassionata.    Op.  57 Beethoven 

Allegro  assai.    Andante  con  moto.    Allegro  non 

troppo. 
Miss  F.  V.  J>illrance. 

Allegro  Agitato Schulhoff 

MissH.  S.  Peckham. 

Scherzo  In  B  flat  minor Chopin 

Mr.  D.  8.  Blanpled. 

Noctome.    Op.9,  No:  2 Chopin 

Etude  in  A  minor Thalbenr 

Mlra  N.  D.  Sewall. 

"  Les  (^ntrastes.**   8  hands Moscheles 

Andante.   Fugue.    Presto. 


Miss  LILLIA.K  Bailbv  gives  a  Concert  at  Union  Hall, 
on  Monday  evening,  Jan.  14,  assisted  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Shkb- 
wooD,  Mr.  C.  R.  Hatdsm  and  others. 


The  programme  of  the  fifth  Harvard  Symphony  Con- 
cert (this  week)  was  sufficiently  <' modem*'  to  please 
Young  America:  It  was:  Part  I.  Overture  to  "  Eury- 
anthe,'*  Weber;  Piano  Concerto,  In  A  minor.  Op.  16, 

Edward  Orieg  (second  time  in  Boston)  ftlayed  by  Mr. 
Wm.  H.  Shsbwood;  Allegretto  from  Third  Symphony, 
Oade,  (second  time).— Part  II.  Piano  Solos:  a.  Fugue  Ui 
E  minor,  ffandei,  &,  Nocturne  in  F  sharp.  Op  15,  No.  1, 
CAop/n.  r.  Scherzo,  from  Suite,  Op.  Z\tBargi^l;  Sym- 
phony in  C  minor,  Op.  68,  by  Johannea  Brahm*  (first  time 
in  Boston. 

An  Interval  otfour  v>eek$  before  the  second  half  of  the 
series  of  ten  concerts,  beginning  with  the  sixth  on  Jan- 
uary 81st,  when  the  Brahms  Symphony  will  be  repeated. 
Other  features  of  the  programme  will  be  the  Overtures 
to  "  The  Water-Carrier,"  Oherubini,  and  "  The  Naiads,** 
Stemdale  Bennett ;  and  Mr.  Alvbso  Wilkib  will  sing 
"  II  mio  tesoro,"  from  <<Don  Giovanni."  "The  Garland,'* 
by  Ifendel€$ohn,  and  "  The  Hidalgo  "  by  Schumann, 


It  is  stated  that  Thbodork  Thomas,  also,  will  per- 
form the  Symphony  by  Brahms  In  his  Fifth  Subscrip- 
tion Concert  here  on  Wednesday  evening,  Jan.  16.  Bos- 
ton, like  New  York,  win  have  several  opportunities  for 
making  up  Its  mind  about  the  merito  of  the  work. 
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Kmio  in  Vew  Tork. 

(From  Tbe  World,  Dec.  SS.) 
SsooKD  Concert  or  thi  Kiw  York  Philbarmohio 
SooHTT. — Brahxs's  Stxpbont. 

Tho  real  interest  of  the  evening  centred  npon  tbe 
Brahms  SymphoDy,  wh!oh  stood  at  the  head  of  the 
programme.  There  is  no  living  mnsician  abont 
whose  compositions  there  is  a  greater  variety  of 
opinions,  or  these  opinions  more  changeable,  than 
this  same  Johannes  Brahms.  People  whose  pa- 
tience is  limited,  and  whose  ears  itch  for  taking 
melodies — well  or  ill  elaborated  ~may  find  enchant- 
ment at  a  first  hearing  of  such  limpid  works  as 
Raff's  "  Leonore  "  Symphony.  Bat  let  a  Brahms 
"Reqniem "  or  wonderfnlly  complex  and  original 
variations,  or  symphony,  for  tb6  first  time  sonnd 
forth,  and  they  will  compare  the  work  to  maddy 
water  and  perhaps  sigh  for  the  clearness  of  a  Mo- 
cart  or  a  Glnck.  But  If  such  a  work  as  the  "Leo- 
nore "  Symphony  be  performed  side  by  side  with  a 
work  of  like  character  by  Brahms,  after  a  few  hear- 
ings of  both  the  relations  will  be  reversed.  The 
former  work,  notwithstanding  the  almost  universal 
delight  it  at  first  arouses,  soon  becomes  comparative- 
ly wearisome ;  while  tbe  latter  seems  to  grow  more 
and  more  beautiful,  and  adverse  indgments  of  its 
originality  and  merits  are  gradually  fused  into  en- 
thusiastic approval.  Almost  every  one  (even  of  his 
admirers)  is  at  first  disappointed  in  a  new  work  by 
Brahms.  Th««re  is  one  striking  peculiarity  about 
his  works— they  at  first  seem  filled  from  beginning 
to  end  with  resemblances  to  familiar  themes ;  and, 
what  is  for  the  time  the  more  exasperating,  these 
resemblances  seem  purposely  to  have  been  modified 
into  attetnpted  originality  bv  the  concealment  of 
slight  changes  in  form,  or  color  or  the  like.  Many 
hearers  express  the  hasty  judgment  that  the  elabor- 
ation and  the  harmonization  may  be  remarkably 
good,  but  there  is  not  an  original  theme  to  be  found. 
But.  with  few  exceptions,  the  very  passages  which 
at  first  appear  least  original  will  by-and  by  thrill 
these  rash  judges  with  feeling  and  power,  not  only 
in  themselves,butespecially  as  they  are  served  with 
all  their  surroundings.  The  resemblance  will  for 
the  most  part  be  seen  to  conrist  in  turns  of  phrase, 
and  in  combinations  of  these  with  coloring  mmiliar 
in  connection  with  them.  But  when  the  coloring 
changes,  and  Brahms  covers  them  with  the  synco- 
pated Irrideacence  of  which  he  is  puch  a  master,  the 
resemblances  vanish  and  present  new  beauties  drive 
them  from  the  memory.  A  striking  instance  of 
this  is  to  be  found  in  the  introduction  (pi^  andante) 
to  the  last  movement  of  the  symphony  performed 
last  evening,  where,  over  the  rippling  purnice  of  the 
pianissimo  string  orchestra,  the  ethereal  tones  of  the 
norns  breathe  rorth  with  mybtedous  power.  The 
second  and  last  phrase  of  the  horn  passage,  in  form 
and  color  both,  irresistibly  recall  the  introduction  to 
Schubert's  C  major  Symphony ;  and  the  shading  of 
the  passage  recalls  that  part  of  Schubert's  andante, 
in  the  same  symphony,  so  particularly  admired  by 
Schumann.  But  when  the  flute  succeeds  the  horn 
with  the  very  same  notes  the  resemblance  is  goue, 
and  we  are  constrained  to  acknowledge  that  there 
is  no  want  of  originality  In  essence  to  complain  of. 
Brahms  is  not  a  mere  copyist  of  the  old  masters 
whom  he  studies  and  admires  so  much.  Unlike 
that  omnivorous  student  of  philosophy  and  science. 
Rev.  Joseph  Cook,  he  thoroughly  assimilates  what 
he  learns,  so  that'  it  becomes  fused  into  new  truth 
and  beauty,  and  on  reappearing,  it  is  never  clumsi- 
ly managed,  and  roust  be  acknowledged  to  be 
srahms's  own. 

Our  public  owe  thanks  to  Dr.  Damrosch  for  con- 
senting to  bear  the  brunt  of  conflicting  impressions 
and  opinions  by  first  performing  the  Brahms  Sym- 
phony in  this  country.  Its  success  in  other  coun- 
tries had  been  so  loualy  heralded  that  the  hearers 
were  tempted  to  lay  the  blame  of  their  first  clouded 
impressions  upon  Dr.  Damrosch's  perlormanoe, 
which  some  said  had  been  so  hurriedly  prepared 
that  the  spirit  was  crushed  out  of  the  greatest  or- 
chestral work  of  the  day.  But  the  fault  was  to 
be  found  in  the  novelty  of  the  work  itself,  much 
more  than  in  its  rendering.  Mr.  Thomas  therefore 
reaped  the  benefit  (as  far  as  his  hearers'  ears  were 
concerned)  of  that  first  public  rehearsal  of  the  sym- 
phony by  Dr.  Damrosch.  But  it  must  not  be  sup- 
posed that  the  renderings  of  the  two  experienced 
conductors  were  identical.  Mr.  Thomas  seemed  to 
bring  much  more  oui  of  the  first  movement  than 
Dr.  Damrosch.     He  took  the  tempo  more  quickly 


and  made  a  grander  efS»oi,  which  even  the  acoustic 
defects  of  the  Academy  of  Music  could  not  entirely 
obliterate.  What  he  may  show  up  in  this  move- 
ment at  the  next  concert  in  Steinway  Hall,  with 
four-fifths  of  tho  Philharmonic  orchestra  is  a  subject 
for  bright  hope.  In  the  andante  sostenuto  (second 
movement)  the  general  effect  of  the  two  renderings 
was  the  same.  But  Mr.  Thomas  brought  excessive 
refinement  and  delicacy  of  interpretation  to  bear 
upon  certain  passages,  with  the  effect  of  greater 
contrast  and  lusdousness.  For  example,  in  the  five 
bars  ending  with  the  thirty-first,  he  restrained  the 
force  of  the  tone  af  the  first  violins  until  they  had 
nearly  reached  their  highest  point  in  the  syncopa- 
tion, when  they  suddenly  rose  to  the  climax  with  a 
flash  of  brightest  light.  But  Dr.  Damrosch  distri- 
buted the  expression  over  a  larger  space.  In  this 
movement  the  long  held  tones,  followed  by  varia- 
tions between  the  oboe  and  clarinet  were  beautifully 
blended  in  Mr.  Thomas's  rendering. 

In  the  allegretto  (third  movement)  Mr.  Thomas 
assuredly  lost  what  he  had  gained  by  brightness  in 
the  first  movement,  for  he  took  the  tempo  much  too 
slowly  and  dragged  the  life  out  of  it.  But  Dr. 
Damrosch  made  this  movement  serve  tho  needed  pur- 
pose of  a  relief  between  the  andante  sostenuto  and 
the  adagio  introduction  to  the  last  movement.  His 
rendering  did  much  to  overcome  any  unfavorable 
impression  of  sombreness  in  the  whole  work.  Dr. 
Damrosch  took  eighty-four  beats  to  the  minute;  Mr. 
Thomas  only  sixty-six. 

In  the  Itat  movement  the  two  conductors  had 
their  distinctive  tempos  and  merits  in  rendering. 
The  pizzicato  passages  in  the  introduction  were 
hurried  too  much  by  Dr.  Damrosch  (for  gpreater 
effect)  ani  not  quite  enough  by  Mr.  Thomas.  Some- 
thing between  the  two  would  be  better  than  either. 
The  horn-passage,  already  referred  to,  could  not  be 
better  rendered  than  it  was  last  evening.  It  was 
almost  impossible  to  know  when  the  tone  of  the 
horn  began.  It  seemed  gradually  to  condense  out 
of  the  ether.  The  introduction  well  prepared  for 
the  grateful  outburst  of  the  theme,  which  Beethoven 
did'not  entirely  find  [11]  for  the  *'  Ode  to  Joy"  inthe 
Ninth  SymphoDv.  Brahms  had  probably  an  ob- 
ject in  introducing  this  striking  resemblance  on  the 
hill-top  of  his  symphony.  The  theme  in  itself  is 
really  an  improvement  in  form  upon  the  two  Beeth- 
oven themes  which  it  resembles---that  in  the  Ninth 
Symphony  and  the  variation  theme  in  the  "Fan- 
tasia.'* But  the  use  Brahm  makes  of  it  is  quite  no- 
ticeably limited,  and  he  avoids  using  it  for  his  final 
climax.  Dr.  Damrosch  seemed  to  put  more  zeal 
into  his  rendering  of  this  allegro  than  Mr.  Thomas 
brought  out.  Like  Mr.  Thomas  he  took  it  non 
troppo  :  bat  he  took  it  ton  6rto,  in  advance  of  Mr. 
Thomas. 

As  a  general  opinion  of  this  symphony,  it  must 
be  acknowledged  to  be  a  great  work.  If  Brahms  has 
more  talent  than  genius,  then  that  talent  is  nearer 
to  genius  than  tny thing  we  have  had  since  Schu- 
mann. While  listening  to  the  symphony  you  get 
glimpses,  but  they  are  mere  railroad  glimpses,  of 
the  great  masters,  from  time  to  time.  Should 
Brahms  be  blamed  for  thus  occasionally  showing 
what  beautiful  landscapes  surround  his  own  domain? 
Not  when  that  to  which  he  has  a  clear  title  is  so 
extraordinarily  beautiful  in  itself.  The  work  on 
this  syn  phony  is  simply  wonderful,  and  by  it 
Brahms  snows  himself  to  oe  an  artist  of  the  hignes^- 
rank  in  the  use  of  materials  at  his  command.  The 
colors  may  often  seem  thickly  crowded  together, 
but  study  and  the  choice  of  proper  points  or  obser- 
vation will  bring  out  the  lines  and  the  perspective 
with  beautiful  effect.  This  will  be  secured  in  the 
many  performances  of  the  symphony  yet  promised 
in  this  neighborhood. 

Ma.  O.  D.  Wnaoir,  the  composer,  who  resides  at 
Nyack-on-the-Hndson,  N.  Y.,  has  organized  an  orohes. 
tra  of  22  or  more  persons,  of  the  first  young  men  of  the 
place,  who  give  weekly  rehearsals  at  Rockland  Insti- 
tute, assisted  by  the  young  ladies.  The  last  one  given, 
Thursday  evening,  Dec.  20,  is  spoken  of  with  much  en- 
thusiasm by  those  who  were  present.  Here  is  the  pro- 
gramme: 

Symphonv,  No.  6,  in  O Haydn 

Adagio,  Tivace,  Andante,  Mennetto,  Allegro, 
Ave  If  aria— (with  violin,  Piano  and  Organ, 

Bach— Gounod 
Mrs.  Wilson. 
March  from '« Tannhttnser," Wagner 

Selection  from  «  Judas  Maccab«ns,*> Handel 

'<  Gome,  ever  Smiling  Liberty." 
Mrs.  Wilson  and  Miss  Oraves. 

Suite  in  D.  No.  1 Wilson 

Introduetloo,  Allegretto,  Andante,  Bondo  Allegro. 

Chorus  of  Laoies— ^  The  Reapers," dopisson 

Polka-"  Frida," Zikoff 
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Yooal,  with  Piaae  AcoompaBlaeat. 

I'll  tell  you  when.    6.    8.    dtoE.    flavena.  90 
Sexni-comio  song,  with  neat  music. 

Three  Simple  Words.    F.  8.  d  to  g.    UoJJLof^.  86 

'<t  trace  three  words  upon  the  sand. 
Three  easy  words  to  understand." 
Very  sweet  and  melodious  words  and  music. 

When  Katie  met  me  at  the  Gate,    Song  and 
ChoruB.    O.    8.    ctoD.  I)anl:8.  80 

*<  I  had  a  Charming  UtHe  mate." 
Pleasing  ballad  in  popular  style. 

The  Son  of  a  Gambolier.  Song  and  Chorus. 
G.    2.    d  to  E.  £.  U.  86 

'<  A  son  of  a  — son  of  a^  son  of  a  — son  of  a-^ 
Son  of  a  Oamboller." 
Swh  a  joUv  song  that  we  sing  and  sing,  and 
forget  that  it's  all  nonsense. 

Somebody  over  tbe  Sea.    A  minor.  8.  E  to  g. 

flaU^.    86 
«  What  shall  I  do  wi*  the  hours,  dear, 
Wi'  the  days  what  shall  I  do  ?  "^ 
A  very  well  imagined  Scotch  ballad. 

Triumphant  and  Glorioua.    Baas  Song.    D6. 
6.    G  Baas  ataif  to  f.  Dr.  BMmffL  60 

«< the  Lord  still  maintains 

His  honor  victorious  and  o*er  his  foes  xeigiis." 
y  enr  fine  Bass  and  Baritone  Solo,  as  sung  by 
W.  W.  Whitney. 

Gome  and  cheer  me,  little  Treaaure.    Song 
and  Chorus.    F.    8.    o  to  E.  Bptik,  80 

Neat  popular  song  with  a  nice  ehoraa. 

Good  Bye.    G&.    4.    G  to  D.  JRotyrt.  80 

*'  Good  Byes  that  breathe  of  happy  Iato, 
Grown  tender  with  the  lapse  of  years." 
In  the  unusual  key  of  six  llats,  but  is  not  dif- 
ficult to  the  singer.     Of  limited  compass,  and  Is 
a  good  song. 

lastramstttalt 

"V^tb  joyful  Mood  and  happy  Mind.  (Ifit 
frokem  Muth  und  heiterm  Sinn. )  Waltaes. 
8.  £f<ratiM.  76 

A  new  set  by  Edward  Stranas;  and  Strauss  Is 
always  welcome. 

Frauenlob.    (Praise  of  Women.)    Maznrka 
Brillante.    £6.    4.  Bolm,  40 

The  mixture  of  brilliancy  with  the  graceful 
flow  of  a  Mazurka  makes  a  pleasing  union  of 
good  qualities.    A  fine  Mazuruu 

Four  Easy  Compositions  by  JFVancis  Jluelter. 
Morning  Gloxy  Walts,    G.    2.        Each,  80 
Water  Lily  Waltz.    F.    2. 
Pearl  Waltz.    D.    2. 
Fretty  pibces  for  beginners. 

On  Flowery  Banks.    6  instructiTe  pieces  by 

C.  iPd.  FoiM.    Eaoh,  96 

1.  Shower  of  Blossoms.    F.    8. 

2.  Hope.    D.    8. 

8.    The  Swallow.    C.    8. 

Good  substitutes  for  studies  for  those  a  little 
advanced. 

Morton's  Funeral  March.    D  minor.    8. 

Ciwk/t.  80 
Mr.  Wm.  H.  Clarke  had  charge  of  tiie  muale  at 
the  funeral  of  the  great  senator,  and  this  beaotl- 
tifnl  composition,  rendered  in  the  masteriy  man> 
ner,  which  is  Mr.  Clarke's  habit  upon  the  organ, 
must  have  contributed  greatly  to  uie  interest  of 
^  the  ceremony. 

Illusion  Grand  Waltz.    A&.    3.         Oxp^UKn'L  76 
There  is  no  iUusf on  as  to  the  beautiful  quality 
of  the  Walts,  which  will  be  sure  to  please. 

Lohengrin.    Nachtlftnge.    In  6  keys.    6. 

sj^uMtr.  eo 

This  is  Ko.  14  of  Cr^me  de  la  Crtene,  and  has 
special  interest  as  combining  in  attractive  form, 
some  of  the  beauties  of  a  romantic  opera. 

Hidden  Smiles.    Mazurka  Caprice.    F.    5. 

JfunM.  66 
The  melody  of  the  Mazurka  is  prettily  hidden 
by  a  sort  of  butterfly  flight  of  light  arpeggios, 
runs.  &c.,  to  which  the  frequent  accented  notes 
give  Uf e  and  variety. 

1st  Grand  Yalse  Brillante.    E6.    4.      BvMm.  00 
A  "  grand"  waltz  has  this  advantage  for  the 
player,  that  his  attention  is  not  continually  cal- 
led to  its  connection  with  the  dance.   Here  his 
enjoyment  is  purely  musical. 

Polacca  Brillante.    A&.    6.  BoAm.  00 

Brilliant  from  beginning  to  end. 


Abbsxviatiohs.— Degrees  of  difflculty  are  marked 
from  1  to  7.  The  key  ia  aenoted  by  a  capital  letter,  as  0, 
Bd,  etc.  A.  larire  Roman  letter  marks  the  lowest  and  the 
highest  note  if  on  tbe  staff,  small  Roman  letters  if  below 
or  sbove  the  staflT.  Thus:  <*  C.  6.  o  to  S,*'  means  ** Key 
of  C,  Fifth  degree,  lowest  letter  c  on  the  added  line  be* 
low,  highest  letter,  S  on  the  4th  space. 


itoig|fs 


uttrnal 


uSii* 
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The  Art  of  Fhradng. 

*         (From  the  London  Moalcal  Standard.) 

• 

Haying  in  a  previons  article  on  The  Art  of 
Singing,  disposed  of  vowels  and  consonants, 
we  propose  to  speak  a  few   words  toncbing 
anotner  requisite.    We  have  referred  to  tone, 
and  to  woids ;  we  will  now  speak  of  the  put- 
ting of  notes  together.    If  a  student  can  join 
two  notes  or  tones,  he  can  join  a  hundred. 
The  characteristic  of  singing  being  smoothness, 
it  follows  that  notes  should  be  so  blended  or 
dovetailed  together  that  a  succession  of  them, 
which  may  be  called  a  phrase,  or  a  section  of 
a  phrase,  should  hare  the  smoothness  and  the 
shape  of  one  note.     And,  as  a  note  should  be 
smooth  and  round,  so  should  be  a  phrase.    A 
figure  somewhat  resembling  the  shape  of  the 
human  eye  is  the  form  that  a  note  should  take ; 
and  it  is,  therefore,  precisely  the  form  that  the 
sereral  notes  should  take  which   we  call  a 
phrase,  or  a  section  of  a  phrase.    If  we  ana- 
lyze a  piece  of  good  music,  we  shall  find  that 
it  consists  of  these  phrases,  and  the  vocal  stu- 
dent should  be  careful  to  master  them  before 
he  gives  a  public  rendering  of  the  composition ; 
otherwise,  he  may  be  twisting  the  author's 
work  into  all  sorts  of  shapes — a  proceeding 
which  will  impair  the  composition,  much  to 
the  sorrow  of  tne  friends  and  admirers  of  the 
author.     But  by  a  judicious  recognition  of  the 
phrases  of  the  piece,  and  an  equally  judicious 
presentment  of  them,  he  will  be  showing  him- 
self possessed  of  a  musical  requisite — which  is 
the  third  that  has  been  pointed  ont  as  being 
necessary  for  the   ** listener"  to  look  for  in 
what  may  be  styled  good  singing.     Now,  it 
has  been  said  that  the  notes  forming  this  phrase 
or  section  of  a  phrase  should  be  sung  as  one 
note.     It  will  be  understood,  therefore,  thai 
there  must  be  nothing  jo^^ec?  in  it — if  this  word 
may  be  allowed  to  pass  current.    With  what- 
ever amount  of  sound  one  note  ends  must  the 
next  note  begin ;  this  is  dovetailing  the  notes 
together,    ^tween  the  phrases  of  a  composi- 
tion is  the  singer's  place  for  taking  breath ;  or, 
if  the  phrase  be  long,  he  will  do  so  between 
the  sections  of  the  phrases.      A  good  singer 
will  take  breath  seemingly  with  as  much  inten- 
tion to  mark  the  phrases  as  to  enable  him  to 
proceed.     The  listener   should  notice  h&w  a 
singer  takes  breath — whether  he  does  it  under 
the  circumstances  named,  or,  as  many  ama- 
teurs do  it,  just  when  they  have  a  fancy  for  it. 
An  attention  to  this  will  furnish  him  with 
another  of  the  requisites  which  help  to  make 
up  the  account  of  good  singing.    This  may  be 
the  right  place  to  observe,  that,  in  ascending 
passage^,  the  stream  of  sound  should  be  fuller 
as  the  singer  proceeds;  and,   in  descending 
passaffes,  the  opposite  course  should  be  ob- 
served.     This  IS  a  rule;  but  it  is  one  from 
which  it  is  often  necessary  to  deviate.      But 
whether  the  rule  is  being  observed,  or  depart- 
ed from,  the  voice  should  emit  a  stream  of 
sound ;  and,  as  a  rule,  the  middle  of  the  phrase 
or  section  should   be  the  largest  volume   of 
sound. 

Allusion  has  already  been  made  to  color  in 
tone,  in  order  to  express  sentiment.  In  speak- 
ing of  tone,  it  was  essential  to  make  that  ref- 
erence— ^althouffh  this  is  the  proper  place  for 
the  due  consideration  of  the  subject.  Most 
persons  have  heard  such  an  expression  as  the 
merry  ring  of  a  voice.  The  tone  of  the  voice 
was  in  thorough  accord  with  the  feelings  of 
the  heart.  The  joyousness  within  gave  the 
bright  color  to  the  voice.  It  has  been  often 
said  that  a  sentiment  is  half  expressed  by  the 


tone  assumed.  We  know  the  actuating  emo- 
tions of  a  speaker  almost  as  much  by  the  tone 
of  his  voice  as  by  the  words  which  he  uses. 
What  a  power  there  is,  then,  in  tone  t  By  tone 
here,  is,  of  course,  meant  vocal  color.    We  be- 

en  to  sympathize  with  the  speaker  immediate- 
,  if  his  sentiment  be  wise,  amiable,  or  gener- 
ous ;  and  it  is  the  color  of  the  voice  that  first 
moves  us.  How  essential,  then,  it  is  to  culti- 
vate this  color  of  voice;  and  especially  so, 
when  there  is  an  intention  to  give  expression 
to  artificial  sentiments!  The  emotions  and 
passions  to  which  a  singer  gives  expression — 
or  aims  to  give  expression — are  not  natural  to 
him  at  the  time;  but  he  has  to  assume  them; 
hence  the  voice  should  have  whatever  color 
helps  to  express  the  emotion  he  is  assuming. 
It  used  to  be  said  of  the  great  tenor,  Rubini, 
that  there  were  tears  in  his  voice ;  and  that  the 
great  Italian  vocalist  brought  tears  ta  the  eyes 
of  very  many  opera  frequenters,  is  beyond  con- 
tradiction. But  there  are  no  Rubihib  in  these 
days.  There  is,  hoWever,  no  adequate  reason 
why  there  should  not  be  such  singers.  And 
one  of  the  thin^  for  which  Rubini  was  re- 
nowned, was  this — that  his  voice  assumed  the 
color  of  the  sentiment  be  was  expressing.  Let 
the  listener  then  expect  to  find  the  singer's 
voice  in  accord  with  the  emotion,  or  the  senti- 
ment, which  is  assumed.  Grief,  anger,  love, 
hate,  anguish,  revenge,  and  the  other  feelings 
supposed  to  be  engendered,  must  be  heard  m 
the  color  of  the  voice.  And  some  of  these 
emotions  will  justify  the  use  of  the  vibrato. 
This  truth  will  make  it  evident  that  the  per- 
petual employment  of  the  vibrato  can  only  be 
regarded  as  a  grave  fault  in  singing. 

We  have  said  that  good  and  pure  singing 
should  be  like  streams  of  sound.  This  expres- 
sion, of  itself,  implies  that  the  notes — ^whatever 
the  intervals  between  them — should  be  thor- 
oughly joined  together.  Let  not  the  '  listener" 
imagine  that  he  must  expect  to  find  this  junc- 
tion effected  by  means  of  a  slur.  ^  If  the  two 
notes,  for  example,  be  separated  by  an  interval 
of  an  octave,  the  voice  of  the  artist  goes  direct 
from  note  to  note ;  and  whatever  the  timbre  or 
size  of  the  sound  with  which  the  first  note  ends, 
with  that  sized  sound  should  the  second  note 
commence.  It  maythen  be  increased  or  dimin- 
ished in  volume.  This  rule— like  most  others, 
admits  of  exceptions  being  made  to  it  But  to 
the  student  we  would  say,  adhere  always  to 
the  rule  rather  than  be  too  fond  of  the  excep- 
tions, and  injudicious  in  their  use. 

These  few  observations  have  been  made  that 
they  may  be  fresh  in  the  mind  of  the  reader, 
while  we  direct  attention  to  another  requisite 
in  good  sieging: — (teceat.  Smoothness  is  the 
characteristic  of  singing;  bat,  without  accent, 
singing  would  be  lifekss.  We  do  not  here 
speak  of  primary  and  secondary  accent — for 
some  of  those  persons  who  may  derive  benefit 
from  the  reading  of  what  is  now  being  written, 
know  nothing  of  music;  and  to  tell  such  per- 
sons that  certain  tempi  have  two  accents  in 
each  bar,  while  other  tempi  have  but  one, 
might  tend  to  perplex  them ;  and  it  would  be 
directing  their  attention  in  a  way  that  might 
be  quite  foreign  to  their  desire.  But  to  point 
out  that  a  good  vocalist  is  something  more  than 
an  automaton,  and  that  there  should  be  warmth 
and  ener^  (we  were  going  to  si^  blood)  in  his 
singing,  is  but  another  way  of  stating  that  the 
listener  should  expect  to  find  certain  notes  in 
the  slugger's  phrases  emphasized.  Accent  gives 
life  to  singing;  it  helps  to  arouse  the  hearer's 
sympathy.  To  call  it  the  pulsation  of  singing, 
will  be  giving  it  a  definition  that  may  reach 


the  comprehension  of  many.  Singing,  how- 
ever pure  and  beautiful,  if  it  be  without  ac- 
cent, will  bear  a  resemblance  to  a  cold  marble 
statue ;  but  give  it  accent,  and  it  is  like  chang- 
ing that  statue  into  a  living  being.  A  judi- 
cious care  is  requisite  in  the  use  of  this  essen- 
tial to  good  singing.  Were  this  written  solely 
for  vocal  students,  we  should  say,  if  you  em- 
phasize the  first  note  of  every  bar  in  common- 
time  music  with  a  strong  accent,  and  the  third 
note  in  the  bar  with  a  moderate  accent — as- 
suming these  notes  to  be  crotchets — ^your  sing- 
ing wm  be  indeed  like  that  of  an  automaton; 
and  as  phrases  frequently  end  at  the  commence- 
ment of  a  bar,  by  accenting  that  final  note  you 
will  be  condemning  yours^  at  once  as  being 
no  musician,  as  well  as  a  bad  singer.  But,  of 
course,  you  would  not  think  of  accenting  the 
last  note  or  point  of  a  phrase ;  nor  would  you 
accent  your  notes  in  the  manner  just  referred 
to.  You  look  at  your  phrases,  and  accent  your 
notes  according  to  the  musical  demands  of  each 
phrase. 

We  now  turn  our  attention  more  particular- 
ly to  the  listener.  In  speaking  of  accent,  it  is 
essential  that  the  musical  and  the  verbal  ac- 
cent should  be  in  thorough  accord  with  each 
other.  Although  intelligent  musicians  in  set- 
ting words  to  music  are  careful  in  this  respect, 
there  are  many  vocal  pieces  in  existence  in 
which  there  is  a  great  want  of  agreement  be- 
tween the  words  and  the  music,  so  far  at  least 
as  accent  is  concerned.  In  songs  that  have 
been  translated  from  another  langua^^e  into 
English,  the  disagreement  spoken  of  is  often 
to  be  seen.  The  attentive  listener,  though  no 
musician,  will  soon  be  able  to  accustom  him- 
self to  look  for  the  singer's  accents  in  the  right 
?ilace  if  he  pay  due  regard  to  the  words  sung, 
or  he  will  know  whidi  words  should  be  em- 
phasized ;  and,  assuming  that  the  musical  and 
verbal  accent  correspond,  if  he  find  that  the 
singer  has  neglected  his  accent  he  will  put  that 
circumstance  down  to  the  debit  side  of  the 
singer's  account  in  his  estimation.  He  will  be 
the  better  able  to  arrive  at  a  correct  judgment 
in  this  matter  if  all  the  singer's  words  are  dis- 
tinctly enunciated,  and  he  does  not  have  to 
give  a  part  of  his  attention  to  the  "  book  of 
words  "  he  may  be  holding  in  his  hand. 

<  i^i  0      

The  Last  Tears  of  Beethoven. 

pcbe  following  reminlacenoes  are  among  tbe  most  in- 
tererting  of  a  longs«rietof  papers  entitled:  ''Beethoven 
jndged  by  hia  Contemporailea/'  which  the  London 
Jfwtioal  iSVonAwtl  tranalatea  from  the  French  of  tf.  Nxo- 
KOUMtinVbeBetmettGaMttteMuHoale.} 

The  winter  which  followed  the  comparatively 
happy  snoimer  of  1825,  was  very  sad.  Tne  malady 
from  which  Beethoven  suffered  became  visibly 
aggravated.  It  was  apparent  that  his  days  were 
numbered. 

"  EveiT  evening  he  repairs  to  a  little  inn  situated 
near  his  home.  He  asks  for  a  glass^'of  beer,  and 
smokes  a  long  pipe.  He  alts  with  eyes  closed,  appa- 
rently asleep.  Ii  one  of  his  friends  address  him  in 
passing,  he  abruptly  raises  his  head,  and  with  a 
gruff  Uugh  presents  his  pocket-book  to  the  person 
who  thus  disturbs  his  ecstasy,  in  order  that  he  may 
exchange  with  him  some  salutations  and  small  re- 
marks. More  frequently  he  writes  bis  replies,  in- 
stead of  giving  them  verbally.  Theo,  when  he  has 
apparently  slept  some  time,  be  draws  a  pocket-book 
from  his  pocket— of  a  larger  size  than  tbe  one  he 
keeps  for  conversation — and  begins  to  write,  his 
eyes  all  tbe  time  half  closed." 

These  lines  are  extracted  from  a  young  poet  who 
was  passlnf  through  Vienna,  who  recounted  his  im- 

Eressions  m  a  German  paper  some  time  after  Beet- 
oven's  death.      As  the  name  of  this  young  man 
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will  not  add  anythiog  to  the  Interest  of  hie  acoonnt, 
we  shell  not  giye  it ;  but  Inscribe,  instead,  the  more 
important  name,  of 

Fbavs  Sohubut. 

One  eTeninr,  when  the  poet  of  whom  wo  haye 
spoken  asked  him  how  Beethoven  could  thns  write? 

the  author  of  the  "  Roi  des  Anlnes**  replied: 
'*  He  composes. 

"  Bnt  he  writes  words,  not  notes. 

"  It  is  his  way.  He  indicates  the  course  of  his 
ideas  by  words,  and  only  occasionsUy  employs  notes. 
The  art  has  become  a  sort  of  science  with  him." 

These  words  may  appear  like  a  criticism  on  the 
part  of  Schubert  But  it  is  not  so.  No  one  held 
the  flrreat  master  in  n^eater  reverence  than  he.  On 
another  occasion,  when  he  beheld  Beethoven  ab- 
sorbed in  composition,  he  said: — 

'*The  waters  of  the  Danube  will  empty  themselves 
into  the  sea  many  a  time  before  the  creations  of  this 
man  will  have  been  received  with  full  comprehen- 
sion. And  that  not  only  because  he  is  more  sublime 
and  more  elevated  than  other  musicians,  but  because 
he  is  also  more  complete.  He  is  equally  j^reat  in 
epic  music  and  dramatic  music,  in  the  lyric  style 
and  the  prosaic  style.  In  a  word,  he  can  do  every- 
thini;.  He  is  to  Moaart  what  Shakespeare  is  to 
Schiller.  People  understand  Schiller,  no  one  has 
as  yet  fully  comprehended  Shakebpeare.  Every- 
body understands  Mozart.  Those  who  know  Beet- 
hoven say  of  him,  that  he  haa  still  an  infinity  of 
spirit  and  heart ;  and  indeed  he  must  have  loved  in 
an  extraordinarily  unfortunate  manner,  to  have  be- 
come plunged  in  such  horrible  melancholy." 

Schubert's  mind  waa  so  constituted,  that,  in  his 
greatest  enthusiasm  there  mingled  always  a  vein  of 
causticity.  We  have  said  that  he  figured  among 
the  greatest  admirers  of  the  master.  The  reply  that 
he  made  to  one  of  his  friends  in  a  moment  of  confi- 
dence sufficiently  proves  itb 

He  was  singing  to  his  friend  one  day  some  of  his 
first  Lieder,  and  asked  him  if  he  thought  that  he, 
Schubert,  would  ever  do  anything  good.  He  was 
then  quite  young. 

The  friend  replied,  that  this  was  already  done.     . 

"  Ah,  well,  I  perauade  myself  so,  sometimes," 
Schubert  replied ;  "  but  what  can  any  one  do,  after 
Beethoven  ?" 

For  the  first  time  for  many  years,  Beethoven 
passed  the  summer  (that  of  1826)  in  Vienna. 

He  was  then,  aa  is  known,  occupied  in  the  termi- 
nation of  several  already  commenced  works.  This 
epoch  is  a  diatressing  one;  and  yet  an  incident 
which  attaches  to  it  ia  not  without  a  somewhat  com- 
ic side. 

The  account  is  from  the  pen  of  the  Swedish 
writer, 

Atterbox. 

"  My  encounter  with  Beethoven  *  (thus  this  per- 
sonB|^e  expresses  himself,)  "deserves  to  be  recorded. 
My  mend,  Doctor  Jeitteles,  undertook  the  introduc- 
tion. One  scorching  afternoon,  we  took  our  way  to 
the  house  where  I^ethoven  lived.  We  mounted 
two  flights  of  stairs,  we  knocked  *,  no  one  replied. 
We  turned  the  button  of  the  door ;  the  antechamber 
was  empty.  We  knocked,  no  one  came ;  we  knocked 
again,  still  the  same  silence— and  yet  we  heard  foot- 
steps  inside.  We  decided  to  enter.  What  a  scene 
presented  itself  to  our  eyes !  Large  sheets  of  paper 
marked  all  over  with  lines  drawn  with  charcoal 
were  hung  over  the  wall  which  faced  us.  Beethoven 
had  his  back  tnmed  towards  us :  but  in  what  a  con- 
dition we  beheld  him !  It  was  extremely  hot,  and 
he  had  removed  his  garments  one  after  the  other 
till  only  his  shirt  remained.  He  was  hard  at  work, 
and  wrote  with  a  red  pencil  upon  the  folio  lying  be* 
fore  him,  beating  the  time,  and  striking  chords  upon 
a  stringless  piano. 

"It  chanced  that  he  did  not  happen  to  turn 
round.  We  did  not  dare  to  advance.  To  endeavor 
to  attract  his  attention  by  coughing,  or  disturbing 
the  furniture,  was  useless;  he  had  not  heard  us. 
We  were  extremely  111  at  ease ;  and,  without  con- 
sulting each  other,  we  slowly  retired,  trembling  lest 
he  should  perceive  our  presence.  It  seemed  to  us 
that  we  had  committed  a  crime  of  the  higheat  mag- 
nitude. 

"  When  we  were  outside,  Jeitteles  said  to  me — 
'  Tour  end  is  not  attained ;  but  you  will  be  able  to 
say— and  I  only  shall  be  able  to  aay  it  with  you — 
I  nave  seen  Beethoven  at  work ;  I  have  seen  him 
create.' " 


"  I  quitted  him  with  this  impression  on  my  mind ; 
and,  in  consequence,  happier  perhaps  than  as  if  he 
had  entertained  me  with  one  ef  those  commonplace 
conversations  which  the  most  elementary  laws  of 
politeness  often  impose  upon  men  of  genius." 


^♦-^ 


For  Dwlghtfs  Joamal  of  MuMe. 

Chmoerning  Tonoh  in  Piano-Flaying. 

By  ABTBxm  ICiaB,  Wesleyan  OOIlere,  ChiOlnnati,  O. 

The  excellent  articles  by  Mr.  W.  8.  B.  Mathewa, 
which  have  of  late  appeared  in  your  Journal,  on 
pedagogical  questions  in  musical   instruction,  en- 
courage me  to  give  the  results  of  careful  investiga* 
tion  and  experiment  on  the  same  and  kindred  sub- 
jects treated  of  there,  as  it  is  evident  that  the  inter- 
est in  a  truly  scientific  course  of  study,  founded  not 
only  on  a  knowledge  of  the  anatomical  atmcture  of 
the  hand,  but  also  on  the  very  important  consider- 
ation of  psychological  influences,  is  being  more  and 
more  excited.      The  work  of  Adolph  Kullak  on 
"  The  Aesthetics  of  Piano-playing.**  created  a  de- 
cided impreaslon  in  German  musical  circles ;  and 
many   of   the  valuable  suggestions  found  in  that 
work  could  certainly  be  introduced  with  advantage 
in  our  Methods  and  Inatmction  Books.    But  the 
efforts  of  that  author,  to  point  out  the  relation  be- 
tween  the  mechanical  and  psychological  sides  of 
piano-playing,  seem  scarcely  to  have  been  so  thor- 
oughly appreciated  as  the  importance  of  the  aubject 
would  warrant.    Aa  several  points  bearing  on  this 
very  question  have  been  enlarged  upon  by  Mr. 
Mathews,  a  few  words  relating  to  the  same  prob- 
lem may  not  be  amiss.    The  field  for  investigation 
in  this  particular  direction  ia  so  very  large  and 
comparatively  uncultivated,  that  I  may  be  permitted 
to  turn  specially  to  the  remarks  made  by  Mr.  Math- 
ews in  No.  17  of  your  valuable  Journal,  "  Ck>ncern- 
ing  Touch  in  Piano-Playing." 

The  universal  want  of  ability  to  "color"  the 
touch  is  certainly  to  be  ascribed  to  the  fact,  that 
compound  touches  (coming  from  several  joints  sim- 
ultaneously) are  taught  at  too  early  a  stage  of  piano 
practice,  whereby  a  perfect  control  over  the  sepa- 
rate joints  employed  is  made  most  difficult.  It  is  a 
physiological  fact  that  the  intensity  of  effort  and  its 
success  depend  upon  the  concentration  of  mind  on 
one  point,  that  is  to  say,  one  set  of  muscles.  The 
most  serious  error  made  in  piano  instruction  is, 
that  the  attention  of  the  student  is  not  sufficiently 
concentrated  on  thote  poind  only  which  ar$  dinedy 
brought  into  meUvity,  A  naturally  gifted  pianist  will 
have  unusually  sensitive  finger-tips,  and  the  gradu- 
ations of  touch  will  be  judged  by  him  not  so  much 
through  an  analyais  of  the  joints  or  muscles  em- 
ployed in  bringing  out  a  certain  effect,  as  by  the 
ien$ation  which  is  produced  through  the  nerves  of 
the  fingers,  in  performing  this  certidn  motion.  A 
short  staccato,  for  instance,  (and  here  distinction 
between  positive  and  negative  ataccato  must  be 
carefully  made)  will  produce  aq  the  performer's 
nervous  system,  through  the  nerves  of  the  fingers, 
au  impression  in  direct  relation  to  the  effBct  of  the 
blow.  The  sensation  produced  through  the  ner- 
vous system  In  executing  a  passage  must  impress 
itself  on  the  mind  with  the  utmost  accuracy,  and 
come  to  the  consciousness,  thus  enabling  the  per- 
former by  renewing  this  sensation  through  muacu- 
lar  action,  to  bring  about  the  very  same  effect  at 
will  again  and  again.  The  purely  automatic  move- 
menta  of  the  fingers,  which*are  the  result  of  innum- 
erable repetitiona  of  precisely  the  same  succession 
of  efforts,  and  which  invariably  produoe  a  mechan- 
ical and  unsympathetic  touch,  are  prindpally 
the  result  of    failing    to    develop   the    •mmUvi- 


fisM  of  th$  ntrvm  of  the  fingers.  The  difficulties 
which  arise  from  the  construction  of  the  hand,  such 
as  weakness  ef  the  fourth  and  fifth  fingers,  are  of 
eourse  not  meant  here,  as  these  can  be  removed  on- 
ly by  developing  the  muscles  through  mechanical 
practice,  although  here  too  the  training  will  be 
materially  aided  by  constant  mental  concentration 
and  not,  as  Dreyschock  and  others  teach,  by  purely 
mechanical  work,  simultaneously  with  the  perform- 
ance of  which  a  book  may  be  read  or  the  mind  oth- 
erwise diverted — ^bnt  those  motions  are  referred,  to, 
which  are  retarded  by  the  want  of  ability  to  con- 
centrate the  mind  with  sufficient  rapidity  and  im- 
petus on  the  muscles  to  be  brought  into  play.  The 
difference  of  piano  mecAjntot  and  toehniea  must  here, 
as  at  every  stage  of  study,  be  carefully  observed. 
The  dinging  pri$tur€  must  therefore  be  insisted 
upon  not  only  because  it  will  strengthen  the  mus- 
cles, but  because  it  will  make  perception  and  rejtex 
adion  become  periect  and  well  defined.  The  neces- 
sity of  developing  the  muscles  and  bringing  their 
activity  to  oonscionsness  demands  that  the  attack 
should  be  moet  decided,  and  brought  about  by  rais- 
ing the  fingers  high,  as  Plaidy  and  Koehler  very 
emphatically  teach.  The  legato  touch  will  be  suc- 
cessfully developed  if  care  is  taken  that  the  weight 
of  the  hand  (the  resisting  power  after  the  blow)  be 
at  no  time  removed  from  the  finger,  but  shifted  from 
one  finger  to  the  other.  [See  introductory  remarks 
to  Koehler's  "  Laufer  Studicn."]  This  will  at  the 
same  time  cause  the  nerves  to  transmit  a  constant 

current  of  sensation,  which,  as  long  as  it  is  uninter- 
rupted, and  comes  from  one  finger  only  at  a  time, 
will  give  the  best  idea  of  what  legato  touch  ought 
to  be,  namely  a  constant  and  unbroken  pressure  on 
one  key  or  the  other  (one  key  only  at  a  time,  of 
course.)  Sebastian  Bach's  style  of  playing,  as  de. 
scribed  in  Forkel's  biography,  will  give  excellent 
information  as  to  the  correct  manner  of  playing 
legato.  The  danger  which  arises  from  calling  in- 
to activity  any  other  than  the  knuckle  joint  (before 
the  normal  firm  touch  haa  thoroughly  become  flesh 
and  blood  with  the  pupil)  lies  in  the  tendency  to 
assist  the  blow  with  motions  coming  from  the  first 
and  second  finger  joints.  In  playing  the  F  scale 
downwards,  for  instance,  the  fourth  and  fifth  fingers 
will  generally  be  kept  contracted  until  the  moment 
of  passing  them  over  the  thumb,  when  they  will  be 
extended ;  in  striking  B  flat  the  fourth  finger  being 

again  contracted  sympathetically  with  the  third, 
which  is  preparing  to  press  down  A,  will  produce 
too  loud  a  tone  and  generally  play  it  slightly  stac- 
cato. It  is  one  of  the  greatest  difficulties  to  deliver 
the  blow  from  the  knuckle  joint,  while  the  finger 
joints  remain  firm  and  immovable.  Koehler^a  diffier- 
ent  positions  of  the  hand,  made  necessary  by  the 
short  fingers  (the  thumb  and  fifth)  half  on  black  and 
half  on  white  keys,  wholly  on  black  and  on  white 
keys,  point  to  the  necessity  of  adapting  the  degree 
of  extension  of  the  fingers  to  the  successioa  of  white 
and  black  keys,  thus  securing  a  quiet  position  of 
the  hand.  As  regards  the  staccato,  there  are  doubt- 
less two  classes,  the  one,  the  positive  staccato,  in 
which  the  starting  point  is  a  small  distance  above 
the  key,  and  which  ia  produced  by  a  blow  from 
above  and  the  sudden  rebounding  of  the  finger  from 
the  key ;  the  second,  the  negative  staccato,  in  which 
the  starUng  point  is  the  surface  of  the  key  and 
which  is  caused  by  pressure  and  a  sudden  relaxa- 
tion, by  which  the  finger  is  rapidly  thrown  from 

the  key.  Pupils  of  Prof.  Kullak,  in  Berlin,  will  re- 
member how  carefully  he  discriminated  between 
these  two  classes  of  staccato  touch.  It  is  only  in 
the  hope  that  others  more  competent  and  experi- 
enced will  take  aufficient  interest  to  write  on  simi- 
lar questions — that  these  few  remarks  are  offered 
after  careful  study  and  observation. 
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Prodii0tl«i  of  fhe  *"  Antigone  "  of  8opho- 
dat  at  Breiden. 

(Fram  Ml  Oowriwiil  OorrMpondent  of  the  AdrartlMr.) 

DiMDKir,  Dae.  8,  187t. 

Of  an  paopla  the  Garmana  appear  to  be  thoae  who 
moat  traly  regard  the  ataji^  aa  a  meana  of  edaca- 
tion  and  mental  cultare.  rather  than  aa  a  mere  insti- 
tntion  for  entertainment  and  an  ajg^reeable  inyention 
for  paaaing  away  the  time.  With  landable  perae- 
rarance  they  offer  to  the  public,  at  not  infrequent 
Intervale  dnrlnji^  the  season,  rarioua  works  of  their 
mat  dramatists,  and  in  Dreaden  it  haa  for  some 
Ume  been  the  cuatom  on  one  ovenina:  in  every 
week  through  the  winter  to  reduce  the  entrance 
fees  to  inconsiderable  sums,  ao  that  the  poorer 
classes  may  be  afforded  an  opportunity  to  form  an 
acquaintance  with  the  masterpieces  of  dramatic 
art. 

Besides  the  more  utirring  plays  of  Shakeapeare 
and  Schiller,  the  theatre  directora  do  not  fear  to 
place  upon  the  atage  poema  almoat  devoid  oi  dra- 
matic action,  like  Goethe's  "  Iphigenia  "  and  *'  Tor- 
quato  Tasso/'  Lessing's  *'  Nathan  the  Wiae,"  etc., 
nor  do  they  shrink  from  occasionally  producing 
Goethe's  "  Faust."  the  beginning  of  which  is  so  filled 
with  lengthy  speeches,  and  whose  representation, 
even  in  the  abridged  acting  edition,  lasts  from  four 
totive  hours.  To  young  minds  still,  aa  the  Ger- 
mans say,  *'  im  Warden — ^in  the  act  of  becoming. — 
the  witncHMing  of  such  works  of  art  is  of  great  val- 
ue, as  it  brings  them  into  a  new  and  more  ideal 
world,  where  the  pettinesses  of  actual  life  disappear 
and  ita  great  emotiona  exist,  refined  and  elevated, 
in  a  half  intangible  atmosphere,  while  the  ear  is 
tuned  to  an  appreciation  of  the  beautiea  of  language 
and  gains  an  unconscious  conception  of  its  myriad 
possibilities,  and  the  intellect  finds  food  for  reflec- 
tion and  thought  in  the  poet's  resolution  of  those 
problems  which  be  treats.  For  the  many  foreign- 
ers, too.  who  flock  to  the  German  cities,  it  is  moat 
advantageous  to  have  the  charactera  which  they 
have  studied  in  books  presented  to  them  in  the  ap- 
propriate setting  of  costume  and  acene,  and  that 
they  are  thus  enabled  to  take,  as  it  were,  an  objec- 
tive view  of  that  which  before  they  have  seen  only 
through  the  medium  of  their  own  fancy. 

For  aome  yeara  Sophocles's  "  Antigone,"  admira- 
bly translated  into  German  by  Donner.  has  held  ita 
Slace  upon  the  German  stage,  and  to  the  beauty  and 
ignity  of  the  drama  itaelf  ia  added  the  charm  of 
the  music  Mendelssohn  oompooed  for  it,  heard  laat 
winter  in  Boaton  with  ao  much  pleasure  from  the 
Apolliydnb.  As  one  enters  the  theatre  he  finds  the 
stage  entirely  diacloaed  to  view,  the  curtain,  aa  well 
aa  the  usual  change  of  scene  and  division  into  acta, 
being  aboliahed  for  thia  evening.  The  atage  ia  di- 
vided, in  imitation  af  the  Greek  atage,  uto  two 
planes, — the  principal  actora  standing  upon  the  up- 
per plane,  the  chorus  having  their  poaitlon  on  the 
lower,  while  the  two  are  connected  by  a  staircase 
aacending  on  either  aide.  The  background  repre- 
aenta  the  entrance  te  Creon'a  palace.  On  the  right 
are  pillara  and  a  gateway,  on  the  left  the  aame  with 
the  nrat,  treea  of  a  grove  appearing  beyond.  In  the 
middle  of  the  foreground  ia  a  Gmian  altar  piled 
with  ihyrti  and  wreathe. 

For  the  full  apprehension  of  the  underlying  pa- 
thoa  of  the  "  Antigone,"  the  main  facta  of  the  story 
of  (Bdipus  must  be  briefly  recalled.  OCdipua,  igno- 
rant of  hia  true  origin,  accidentally  meeta  nia  father 
and  killa  him ;  then,  having  slain  the  Sphinx  who 
had  been-  devaatating  the  Theban  territory,  he  re- 
ceivea,  aa  the  promised  reward,  the  band  of  hia 
mother,  Jocaata.-  in  marriage,  becomea  ruler  over 
Thebea.  and  has  by  Jocaata  two  sons  and  two  daugh- 
ters, Eteocles,  Polynices,  Antigone  and  Ismene. 
When,  after  the  lapse  of  yeara,  the  secret  of  his 
birth  is  disclosed  to  him,  and  be  diacovera  what 
Crimea  he  haa  unwittingly  committed,  he  ia  aeised 
with  horror  and  deprives  himaelf  of  his  eyesight; 
then  (Jocaata  having  already  taken  her  own  life), 
he  ia  caat  out  by  the  people  and  wanders  forth  from 
Thebea.  On  hia  aad  way  Antigone  accompanies 
him;  sheis  the  support  of  his  feeble  steps  and  the 
eight  of  bis  blinded  eyes,  and  fulfilling  her  tender 
office  we  meet  her  in  "  (Edipus  in  Colonus,"  when 
she  bids  farewell  to  the  dearly  beloved  and  long- 
attended  father,  who,  clothed  in  more  important 
honora  than  in  the  days  of  his  first  prosperity,  is 
caught  up  amid  thunder  and  lightning  to  the  abode 
of  the  immortala — like  the  prophet  Elijah,  to  whom 
there  came  "  a  fiery  chariot^  with  fiery  horaea,  and 
took  him  away  to  heayaii.'' 


With  the  apotbeoaia  of  GBdlpua,  Sophodea'a  play 
of  "(Sdipnslii  Colonus"  ends,  but  the  imagina- 
tion followa  AnHfotu  grieving  for  the  loaa  of  the 
dear  burden,  aad  with  all  the  norror  of  her  houae'a 
hiatory  upon  her,  back  to  Thebes,  where  await  her 
the  dissensions  of  her  two  brothers,  each  of  whom 
claims  the  crown,  the  apprehenaion  of  war,  and 
finally  the  terrors  of  the  siege  itself,  when  seven 
proud  chiefii  come  against  Thebea's  seven  gatea, 
when  brother  fighta  againat  brother  and  each  falls 
by  the  other's  hand.  All  theae  woea  has  AnHgont 
suffered  and  survived,  when,  at  the  beginning  of 
the  play  which  bears  her  name,  she  appears  before 
us,  and  in  spite  of  them  all.  aa  if  for  future  compen- 
aation  for  the  deaolate  lonelineas  into  which  she  is 
plunged,  haa  been  formed  a  bond  which  proiniaea 
ner  "  the  bridal-aong,  and  the  joy  of  marriage,  the 
bleaaiag  of  wedlock  and  the  bappinees  of  children." 
She  ia  the  betrothed  of  Hamon^  eon  of  Cr^on,  and 
we  hope  for  her  the  dawn  of  a  brighter  day  upon  a 
near  horison.  But  tUa  is  not  to  be.  MaoeUtt,  who 
fell  in  defence  of  Thebes,  haa  received  funeral  hon- 
ora, but  Crtton  has  decreed  that  the  body  of  Poly- 
fMeif,  who  fought  against  the  city,  shall  remain  un- 
burled,  expoeed  to  the  birda  of  prey,  an  abomina- 
tion in  the  eyea  of  gods  and  men.  In  defiance  of 
Cr€9n*$  command  AniigoM  sets  forth  to  cover  with 
earth,  aa  beat  ahe  may,  her  brother's  remains.  With 
this  the  play  fai^na,  and  then  cornea  a  chorua  of  re- 
joicing for  the  triumph  of  Thebea  over  her  enemies, 
at  the  doae  of  which  Crwn,  arrayed  in  acarlet  and 
white  robes,  issues  from  his  palace  and  formally  re- 
peata  bis  decree  concerning  Pofynteet's  corpse. 

Terrible  anger  aeiiea  him  when  he  heara  that,  in 
apite  of  hia  order,  the  dust  haa  been  sprinkled  upon 
tne  body ;  and  when  the  culprit  ia  discovered  to  be 
Antigone,  she  is  condemned  to  death.  Calm  and 
beautiful,  she  stands  before  the  incensed  king  and 
receives  the  aentence  which  his  indignation  utters. 
Firm  and  unahaken,  with  indescribably  tender  dig- 
nity, ahe  inaiata  upon  the  respect  due  to  the  gods  of 
the  under-world  and  on  her  dutiea  as  a  aister,  "Nicht 
mit  au  hasaen.  mit  au  heben  bin  ich  dal**  But 
neither  her  explanation,  the  entreatiea  of  Hamon, 
nor  the  expostulations  of  the  chorus  of  Theban  cit- 
isena,  can  soften  Oaofi'a  atem  determination;  AnU- 
gwM  is  led  out  to  die.  This  is  the  most  thrilling  and 
beautiful  part  af  the  play.  In  language,  which  rolls 
and  awella  in  wavea  of  aorrow,  in  the  reaction  which 
followa  the  firat  aubliroe  indifference  to  fate,  and  as 
the  chill  of  the  approaching  g^ave  aends  a  shiver  to 
her  young  breast,  AnHg&fu  laments  her  lot  and  the 
lot  of  her  doomed  bouse.  The  orchestra  follows 
the  pauses  of  her  recitation,  and  at  timea  austains 
it  with  wailinga  deeper  than  words,  more  powerful 
than  apeech,  while  at  the  close  of  the  strophe  and 
antiatropbe.  the  chorua  takea  up  the  burden  .of  her 
griefa.  A  laat  address  to  the  Aty  of  Thebes,  to  its 
gods  and  ita  chief  men  on  whom  she  cills  to  witness 
her  undeserved  fortune,  and  ahe  is  seized  by  the 
servanta  who  are  to  execute  CtoMb  will.  She  strug 
glee  in  their  graap.  throwa  hereelf  auppliant  for  one 
moment  before  the  altar,  and  in  the  next  a  black 
veil  ia  flung  over  her  and  she  is  led  away,  while  a 
thrill  of  horror  piercea  the  heart  of  the  spectator, 
and  the  orcheatra  followa  her  departure  with  aom- 
bre  chorda. 

The  action,  which  haa  flowed,  in  a  steady  atream 
from  the  beginning,  seema  to  slacken  a  little  now 
in  interest  and  give  one  time  to  breathe,  when  7W- 
rmoM  eaters  and  foretells  misery  to  Orton  if  the  body 
of  P6lynxe«9  remains  unburied.  Moved  at  last  by 
hia  prsdictiona  and  by  the  urgent  entreatiea  of  the 
chorua,  Orwn  revokes  his  former  decree,  and  haa- 
tens  himself  to  release  Aniiaom  from  the  tomb, 
where  she  bad  been  buried  alive.  Here  follows  the 
one  bright  spot  amid  all  the  gloom,  the  one  relief 
from  the  tragle  influence  of  the  whole  play,  as  the 
chorus  crown  themselves  with  wreaths,  seize  the 
ihyrti,  and,  waving  them  in  the  air,  march  about 
the  altar,  ringing  with  powerful  voice  a  hymn  to 
Bacchua.  But  the  exultation  ia  of  short  duration. 
Anliffone  haa  hanged  heraelf  in  her  narrow  prison, 
from  which  ahe  knew  no  escape.  Bam^n  has  fallen 
upon  his  sword.  Ewrydie$,  his  mother,  on  hearing 
the  fatal  tidings  kills  herself,  and  Creon  is  left  alone 
amid  the  ruin  and  dasolation  he  has  cauaed.  Hor- 
rible end  !  Tragedy  far  more  terrible  than  deat}:, 
or  than  any  wrong  by  which  ha  might  have  suf- 
fered, to  stand  thus,  surrounded  by  the  corpses  of 
all  thoae  who  meant  for  him  hope,  and  love,  and 
joy,  and  to  know  that  with  hia  own  hand  he  had 
laid  them  low.  The  body  of  Uamon  ia  borne  off 
the  atage,  Orion  following.  The  doora  in  the  back- 
ground^ which  had  opened,  expoaing  to  view  the 
dead  JRtrudiet,  alowly  cloae  again.  The  chorus, 
with  an  admonition  to  man  that  the  foundation  of 


happinesa  ia  wisdom,  that  he  should  never  forget  to 
reverence  the  goda,  and  that  he  ahall  surely  expiate 
Inaolence  and  raahneaa.  move  off  the  atage.  leaving  it 
empty  as  at  firat,  while  the  orcheatra  complatea  the 
profound  impreasion  made  upon  the  mind  with  ita 
appropriate  parting  notea. 

L.  W.  J. 


Kendeksohn  in  Pariii 

▲  LBTTBB  FBOX  JAOqXTBS  BOflENHAIir. 

Snt. — ^I  have  just  read  in  the  laat  number  of  the 
OautU  MutieaU  de  Pari$  a  very  intereating  article 
on  M.  Adolphe  Jullien's  essay,  entitled  Mendtiuohn 
d  Pari$  en  1881.  The  writer  aaya  among  other 
thinga : — 

*<  Iff.  Jullien's  special  oMeot  baa  been  to  prove  that 
Mendelssohn  waa  far  from  naving  formed  so  unfavora- 
ble an  opinion  as  biographers  have  stated  of  Paria  and 
French  artiata." 

To  back  up  this  assertion  and  to  ahow  how  far 
Mendelssohn  was  from  entertaining  feelinga  inimi- 
cal to  France  and  French  artists,  I  now  lay  before 
you  a  letter,  hitherto  unpublished,  from  him,  whicb 
he  wrote  me  in  1842.  In  a  converaation  I  had  at 
that  epoch  with  Habeneck,  who  honored  me  with 
his  friendship,  I  told  him  how  much  I  thought  it 
was  to  be  regretted  that  Mendelaaohn's  works  were 
stUl  so  little  known  in  Paria.  Hereupon.  Habeneck 
commissioned  me  to  write  and  inform  Mendelasohn 
tjiat  he  was  resolved  to  have  aeveral  of  Hendela- 
aohn'a  compositions  performed  at  the  Conaervatory, 
and  alao  to  take  steps  at  the  Opera  to  procure  him 
a  libretto.  The  following  letter  from  Mendelssohn 
is  an  answer  to  my  own.  and  you  will  aee  with 
what  respect  he  speaka  of  Habeneck,  and  how  much 
importance  he  attachea  to  the  opinion  of  the  French 

public. 1  remain,  etc., 

JAOQuia  RofurBAiir. 

— AidSm,  nth  November,  1877. 

"  SerUn,  Wh  Jantuary,  1842. 

**  Mt  Dbar  RoaBKBAXif.— I  waa  very  mnoh  pleaMd  at 
heariug  dlreetlv  from  you,  and  being  enabled  to  oon- 
clade  that  yon  have  remained,  what  von  always  were, 
my  dear,  kind .  and  indulgent  friend.  A  thoosana  thanla 
from  the  bottom  of  my  heart.  Only,  next  time,  yon  must 
not  speak  to  me  at  such  length  of  iny  affairs  but  otyour 
own.  Of  these  yon  do  not  say  a  word,  and  yet  they  form 
a  subject,  1  ihonld  take  the  greateat  pleaaure  In  hearing 
voQ  talk  about.  Remedy  this  In  your  next  missive,  which. 
It  is  to  be  hop««d,  I  shall  soon  receive.  Cornel  a  continu- 
ation of  our  converMttlon  as  we  returned  from  our  walk 
fromGohliatoLeipaic!  Do  yon  s till  remember  it?  I 
received  your  piece  in  B  minor,*  a  few  weeks  ago,  with 
a  line  from  your  pen.  It  pleaaed  me  extremely,  and 
completely  recalled  the  happy  time  in  qneation;  I  have 
often  and  often  thanked  yoa  in  my  mind.  But  now  I 
should  like  to  know  what  you  have  new.  I  have  heard 
something  about  an  opera,  but  are  there  no  pieces  for 
the  piano,  no  songs,  etc?  Write  and  tell  me  evexr- 
thinic. 

"  The  W  .  .  .  ■  spend  the  winter  here  (it  is  true  that 
one  of  them  is  betrothed);  but  fancy  how  I  should  ri»e 
in  their  estimation  If  I  were  to  take  them  f  reah  intelli- 
gence of  what  yon  are  doing!— Think,  too,  how  I  should 
please  my  wife,  who  Is,  aa  she  alwayi  will  be,  your  faith- 
ful pupil  and  admirer;  who  begs  me  to  remember  her  to 
yon;  and  who,  thank  Heaven,  is,  like  the  children,  aa 
well  as  one  could  wish.  We  are  leading  a  somewhat  dis- 
sipated life  here;  we  think  every  day  of  the  good  time 
past,  and  should  very  much  like  to  return  to  Leipsic 
Whether  there  is  any  chance  of  thisdealre  beingrealmd, 
we  shall  see  between  this  and  a  few  months,  what  yon 
say  ooncemins  my  works  and  their  performance  in  Par- 
is Interested  me  deeply ;  receire  my  best  thanka.  But  I 
must  confess  that  I  do  not  promise*  myself  a  gnox  success. 
If,  while  remaining  in  the  path  I  have  pursued,  I  should, 
at  some  future  oatf,  succeed  in  composing:  better  ana 
more  characteristic  works.  I  may  porhapa  nope  to  see 
one  or  other  of  them  make  its  way  in  Paris  as  elsewhere ; 
but  I  doubt  this,  as  regards  what  I  have  done  up  to  now: 
the  compositions  In  question  are  not  aufflciently  dlifer- 
ent  from  those  where  you  are.  However,  aa  you  may 
imagine,  it  will  be  a  ereat  deUsht  and  a  great  honor  for 
me  u  anything  of  mine  is  periormed  in  Paris,  and  es- 
pecially if  a  man  like  Habeneck  intereats  himself  in  the 
matter.  Present  him  my  best,  my  verv  best  regatda.  I 
entertained  in  yean  gone  by  a  great  liking  for  him,  and 
he  was  then  so  good  and  kind  towards  me  that  I  have 
thought  of  him  ever  since,  not  only  with  reroeot  and 
admiration,  but  with  true  gratitude.  Please  kudly  tell 
him  this,  and  give  him  my  moet  affectionate  com- 
pliments. 

**  The  metronomical  directions  for  my  Si.  PeaU  are  to 
be  foond  in  the  large  score,  which  is  mdlspensable  for 
the  performance.  i>o  you  think  It  would  be  well  to  com- 
mence with  "FingaI*B  Cave?"  Should  not  Habeneck 
rather  try,  at  any  rate,  the  four  overtures,  or  at  leaat 
three,  at  a  rehearsal,  so  as  to  choose  the  one  best  suited 
to  the  members  of  the  orchestra?  I  should  very  much 
wish  him  to  do  so,  and  I  eameatly  beg,  through  you, 
that  he  will.  Please  tell  me,  when  an  opportunity  of- 
fers, whether  he  yields  to  mv  request;  and,  in  case  he 
does,  correct  a  typographical  error  in  the  score  and  the 
parts  of  the  MtertulUU:  the  aUsgro  should  be  maiked 
aila  breve  g^  Inatead  of  jw  :  the  movement  is  very  quick ; 
half-arbaifp  is  worth  Caboutacrotehet— aaintnelaat 
piece  of  Beethoven's  Symphony  in  A. 

<'  I  write  an  opera  f  or* Paris  1  Ton  know  how  strong  is 
my  deaire  to  have  a  libretto  by  Scribe;  yon  know  that 

•  "  Potaie  pour  piano,*'  Op.  M. 
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for  years  I  hare  been  yearning  with  all  my  heart  f6r  a 

ffnnlne,  fine  dramatio  notion.  Bat  to  come  ont  in  Par- 
with  a  flrat  work  of  the  kind  la  beeet  with  raeh  diffl- 
enltiee,  that  I  really  coold  not  think  of  your  proposal 
before  haying  had  one  or  twooi>eras  played  in  Germany, 
and  unf orttmately  I  do  not  yet  see  a  chance  of  anything 
of  the  sort,  that  is,  a  good  rabject  or  a  good  libretto. 
But  thank  Habeneck  for  his  kind  intention  in  this  in- 
stance also,  and  ask  him,  if  he  knows  any  good  and  line 
subject,  for  Heaven's  sake  to  Inform  me  of  it.  I  should 
consider  this  as  the  greateit  service  anyone  could  do  me 
in  my  artistic  career. 

"  Please  present  my  best  compliments  to  Bokert,  who. 
a  short  time  since,  transmitted  me  yours:  Undiy  tell 
him  I  have  not  yet  received  the  pieces  of  which  he  spoke 
to  me.  Should  you  see  Baillot  or  Chopin  remember  me 
to  them.  And  now  enough  for  to-d[ay.  Adieu;  write 
soon,  and  remain  as  attached  as  ever  to  yours,  most 
truly, 

FBLZX  MXirDSL8SOHlf-BABTHOXJ>T." 


*-•• 


Ton  Baelow's  Votes  of  TraveL* 

Or  would  you  prefer  a  title :  **  Inappropriate  Remarks 
on  Things  in  General,"  O  my  respected  patron  of  many 
years?  i  at  once  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  one 
part  of  the  above  heamng  may  agree  too  well  with  the 
contents  of  my  articles,  and  that  vou  may  feel  bound 
suddenly  to  stop  your  recent  puiT  of  my  talent  as  a  wri- 
ter of  operatic  notices  (of  course,  at  watering-places  on- 
ly.) By  the  way,  was  not  there  a  slight  flavor  of  irony 
about  that  said  puff?  Is  it  quite  certain  that  you  did 
not  mean  to  characterize  me  as  a  Jadc-of -all-trades? 
However,  be  that  as  it  may,— 

"  Bin  fremd  dem  Literatentrelben, 
Kann  ungedruckt  im  Pulte  bleiben." 

The  fact  Is,  It  amuses  me  to  chat,  purposelessly,  with 
jim,pftU>Ue^  or  pricaUm,  and  I  am  amply  rewarded  for 
my  trouble  by  a  friendly  smile  from  you  in  your  study. 
I  have,  unfortunately,  no  connection  with  the  Ideal  Cor- 
inth, where  the  much-lauded  fair  friends  of  Herren 
Eokert,  Hiller.  and  Lindau  are  said  to  thrive,  and  I  some- 
times suffer  from  a  yearning  to  unbosom  myself.  It 
matters,  therefore,  little  tome  whether  you  preserve'the 
diy  flowers  of  my  ink-bottie  in  your  herborarium  of  epis- 
tolary celebrities,  or .    Our  good  friend  Pohl,  poor 

fellow,  is  unfortunately  not  in  so  enviable  a  pontion. 
It  was  absolutely  necessary  for  his  « Friendly  Letters 
from  Bayreuth  *'  to  be  printed  at  any  price.  To  ensure 
his  pamphlet's  appearing  with  any  approach  to  neatness 
of  form,  he  was  compelled.  nohUfu  poKUnt,  to  dedicate 
it  to  the  editor  of  the  Ntue  Z«Utehii/t /Or  Muiik,tht 
second  husband  of  Herr  Brendell's  widow. 

He  would  probably  have  been  glad  enough  to  select  a 
fair  being,  younger  and  prettier  than  tiie  Individual 
chosen,  asms  adcuessee;  Herr  Pohl, however,  like  my- 
self,  seems  unable  to  obtain  letters  of  recommendation 
to Corinth.  But  this  is  enough  in  the  way  of  pre- 
lude, as  the  key  is  settled. 

I. 

BBUSSKLS. 

aSM  October. 

Thomai  dead.— Meyerbeer  stUl  alive— Bobert  .  •  .  but 

not  the  Devil  •  . .  and  Bichard  .  .  .  but  not  Cour^ 

de-I<ion.-^ratiflcation,  despite  the  police,  of  tfaeimi 

pulse    to    manufacture    operas.  —  Condnctororlal 

pantomlmism.— ^Sansculottlsm  in   the    Pianoforte 

Flaying  of  the  present  Day. 

Yon  see,  respected  Sir,  that  I  have  not  been  In 
America  quite  for  nothing ;  I  have  gone  through  a 
course  of  study  of  the  Yankee  newspaper  style,  and 
it  is  with  unconcealable  satisfaction  that  I  perceive 
spreading  over  vour  features  a  look  of  electric  ex- 
pectation, like  that  in  the  case  of  a  "  fifth,**  at  the 
fourth  desk  of  the  first  fiddles  in  the  hall  of  the  6e- 
wandhaus,  when  a  new  Canonic  Suite  is  being 
played.  Do  not  be  alarmed,  I  am  not  cruel,  and  vou 
shah  not  snap,  or  "  go  off  with  a  bang,"  like  the  nfth 
in  question.  I  can  now  quite  imagine  the  feeling, 
for,  on  Thursday  evening,  I  myself  was  very  near 
lt_"  going  off  with  a  bang,"  to  within  theTh6fttre 
de  la  Monniue,  at  one  time  with  rage  and  at  another 
with  weariness.  Had  I  been  a  crowd  in  myself  I 
might  have  confounded  the  little  successor  of  the 
great  Auber  at  the  Conservatory  with  the  whole- 
sale murderer  of  the  same  name  at  Bremen,  trans- 
lating dynamite  by  emMiemerU.  (He  has  nothing  to 
do  with  Theodore  Thomas  of  New  York.)  I  say : 
"  near  it ;  **  I  was  saved  solely  by  the  partially  very 
admirable  manner  in  which  the  persons  engaged 
performed  their  tasks,  and  by  the  friendly  way  in 
which  my  colleague  and  respected  neighbor  in  the 
parquet,  M.  Loms  Braasin,  shared  my  torture.  I 
shall  speak  further  of  my  benefactor  presentiy,  when 
I  have  somewhat  got  over  my  excitement ;  the  lat- 
ter would  render  me  without  more  ado  capable  even 
of  "  praising  asses,"  were  suoh  a  course  not  forbid- 
den by  the  virtue  which  after  we  have  cut  our  wis- 
dom teeth  becomes  a  duty ;  I  mean  modetty.  The 
fact  is  that  it  was  especially  myself  who  was  the 
*'  au,"  for  having  had  the  hardihood  to  appeal  from 
the  miserable  impression  produced  on  me  by  the 
perusal  of  Handet  in  the  piano-forte  score  to  the 
Impression  acoustically  receivable  from  a  scenic 
representation. 

•Trom  the  Lelpsic  SignaU*  edited  by  Hexr  Senff .  Trans- 
lated In  the  London  JnMleai  World. 


The  empty  nothingness,  devoid  of  all  special 
physiognomy,  which  marks  Thomases  music,  as  like- 
wise its  pretentious  conceit,  was  then  for  the  first 
time  apparent  to  me  in  all  its  glaring  brightness. 
Even  in  purely  technical  matters,  such  as  the  in- 
strumentation, where  Meyerbeer  has  shown  us  that, 
like  Yatel,  a  man  may  by  skilful  preparation  render 
even  boot-solee  palateable,  I  was  most  bitterly  dis- 
appointed. The  only  miserable  joke  my  ear  came 
across  was  in  the  second  act :  the  goings  on,  not  so 
droll  as  repulsive,  of  a  saxophone  which  was  new 
to  me,  a  bastard  of  bass-darinet  and  English  horn, 
a  pair  of  wooden  bellows,  certainly  not  generated 
by  any  natural  oomblnstion,  and  therefore,  thank 
heaven,  not  destined  to  live.  Do  not  think,  my 
dear  Herr  Senff,  that  I  went  to  the  theatre  afflicted 
with  German  prejudices  or  spedfio  musical  whims. 

The  sounds  of  ISxUUo,  the  opera  with  which  I  hsd 
entered  on  my  duties  as  conductor,  had  completely 
died  out  of  my  ears,  and,  shortlv  before  leaving 
Hanover,  1  had  thrown  mv  whole  heart  Into  direct- 
ing the  production  of  La  MvdU  dt  Portiei  and  Xv- 
cmia  Borgia,  Still  less,  though  a  Wagnerite  de  la 
veiUe  (I  have  been  one  for  thirty-five  years,  that  is, 
from  the  very  first  performance  of  JUensi  at  Dres- 
den, in  October,  1842),  am  I  to  be  reckoned  among 
the  adversaries  of  the  great  Glaoomo ;  on  the  con- 
trary. With  the  approbation  of  my  new  chief  and 
old  coUea^e,  Herr  von  Bronsart,  I  hope  to  give 
during  this  present  season  a  comparatively  model 
performance  of  Let  Stsmtenoie,  such  as  the  latter 
work  needs  (unfortunately  I)  more  than  Lohengrin, 
which,  by  the  wav,  eon  be  and  ie  given  ae  it  oughi  to 
be  given,  in  Munich  alone,  where  it  is  so  performed 
par  wrdre  de  MufH.  Nor  hsa  my  reverence  for 
Shakespeare  ever  excited  me  to  consider  it  a  crime, 
in  MM.  Yerdi  and  Taubert,  for  instance,  to  transfer 
Maebeth  to  music-paper,  though  I  cannot  help  think- 
ing that  with  his  iMetige  Weiber  von  Windtor  {Mer- 
ry Wivee  of  Windtor)  Otto  Nicolai  did  the  great 
Briton  higher  honor.  The  boldness  of  philosophis- 
ing in  notes  (the  setting  of  the  soliloquy,  "  To  be,  or 
not  to  be,"  to  a  certain  extent  the  most  endurable 

bit  in  the  opera,  is,  however,  purl borrowed 

from  Berlloz*s  DamnaU^n  de  Fam()  would,  moreover 
not  have  offended  me  in  the  least ;  I  became  inured 
to  this  sort  of  thing,  prompted  by  earnest  Intention, 
from  Iritian  und  Itotie,    So,  naively  tine  ira  et  sfw- 
dio,  I  listened  to  M.  Thomas's  strains  C*abgetehiedene 
Vtel/rattweit,"  as  David  sings  in  Die  Meitiertinger), 
and,  thanks  to  M.  Brassing  spiritual  consolation, 
continued  listening  up  to  Ophelia's  scene  of  nata- 
tion at  the  end  of  the  fourth  act.    The  result  is 
short :  a  most  deep-seated  conviction  on  my  part  of 
the  rottenness  of  this  usurper  of  the  inheritance  left 
by  Meyerbeer,  Haldvy,  and  Auber,  and  the  most 
open-mouthed  astonishment  at  those  gentlemen  who 
lay  down  the  law,  and  who  are  incapable  of  distin- 
guishing apparent  life  and  apparent  death.    There 
is  no  doubt  that  M.  Thomas  writes  correctly,  and 
"academically,"  if  you  like,  something  in  the  same 
fashion  that  M.  Jules  Simon  conducts  politics ;  but 
mere  smoke  is  the  most  the  absence  of  talent  in  him 
can  produce,  accompanied,  as  the  latter  is,  by  such 
importance  that,  in  its  want  of  character  and  style, 
it  cannot  clear  even  the  rock,  want  of  taste,  a  rock 
generally  avoided  by  educated  French  musicians. 
Yerdi,  with  all  his  former  roughness,  and  even  with 
his  present  queer  notions,  is  quite  another  kind  of 
fellow,  and  M.  Thomas  is  not  above  levying  the 
most  continuous  loans  on  him.    I  say  nothing  of 
Gounod ;  that  composer's  want  of  character,  or  eu- 
phemistically speaking,  his  "eclecticism,"  has  meth- 
od about  it,  and  in  his  own  circle  he  has  notions 
which  his  intellectual  gaardians  did  not  possess  be- 
fore him.    In  a  word,  he  belongs  at  all-  events  to  the 
first  of  the  two  cUtfses  of  operatic  composers  into 
which  I  would  divide  the  entire  species— though  the 
worthy  non-elect  among  the  so-called  "German" 
incapables  desirous  of  muslcalizlng  dramatically  will 
not  sgree  very  cordially  with  the  notion— the  said 
two  classes  beine  thote  who  can  add  tomething  to  the 
hurdy^rdy,  andthote  who  are  compelled  to  borrow 
the  moet  necetaary  thingtfrom  it.    The  dislike  I  en- 
tertain for  those  of  the  last  sort— a  dislike  I  am 
least  capable  of  surmounting  when,  devoured  by  the 
same  thirst  for  success  as  their  more  frivolous  but 
more  highly  gifted  brethren,  they  pretend  to  the 
orchestra  and  the  critics  (they  are  not  able  to  swin- 
dle the  singers  and  the  public),  that  it  is  solely  from 
"  modesty    that  they  neglect  the  means  of  success 
— induces  me  now  personally  to  beg  Herr  von  Flo- 
tow's  pardon  for  all  the  rude  things  once  written 
and  spoken  by  me  sgainst  him.    When,  at  a  period 
of  such  operatic  poverty,  of  such  noisy  sterility  as 
the  present^  Master  Giacomo  is  loudly  cried  down 
and  the  pigmies  of  to-day,  Jealous  of  his  triumphs 


appeal,  asthev  cry  him  down,  to  the  Olympim 
oudadHet  which  Bobert  Schumann  hurled  ag^nst 
the  presumed  Antichrist,  forty,  and  Richard  Wag- 
ner twenty-five  years  ago,  we  must  simply  reply : 
Quod  licet  Jovi  non  licet  ooifL  Schumann  understood 
just  as  much  about  an  opera  as  Rossini  understood 
sbout  a  symphony ;  Wsgner  was  guilty  of  ininstice 
with  greater  consciousness,  though  he  may  oe  ex- 
cused in  consideration  of  the  hard  laws  of  a  "  strug- 
gle for  existence.^  But  "  everything  has  happened 
befbre,"  says  Ben  Akiba ;  let  the  reader  call  to  mind 
how  adverse  Weber  was  to  Beethoven,  etc.  Epig- 
oni,  however,  who  do  not  deserve  being  namea  in 
the  same  day  with  Wagner,  even  as  a  specific  musi- 
cian, and  whose  most  striking  success  will  never 
equal  the  fiatco  d'ettime  achieved  by  Oenoveva, 
should,  before  they  are  bold  enough  to  try  to  write 
operas,  poke  their  respected  noses  a  trifle  further 
into  the  scores  of  men  like  Meyerbeer,  Haldvy,  and 
Auber,  and  see  whether  they  possess  sufficient  tal- 
ent to  derive  some  litUe  practical  benefit  from  the 
process.  The  more  sensible  among  them  might 
then  oome  down  a  peg  or  two  end  grow  rather  dis- 
heartened, which  would  be  all  the  better  for  poor 
operatic  conductors.  For  the  others,  I  will  cite  the 
winged  words  of  Arthur  Schopenhauer:  "  When  a 
book  and  a  head  cannon  togdkgr  and  produce  a  hoUow 
tound,  that  it,  once  for  aU,  not  thefauU  ofthebook," 

But  do  you  not  think,  my  dear  Herr  Senff,  that  it 
is  time  for  me  to  conclude  my  digression  ?  "  The 
art  of  wearying  consists  in  holding  nothing  back," 
says  a  French  moralist.  I  will,  therefore,  cure  my 
attack  of  sentimentality  by  a  bit  of  triviality,  and 
quickly  tell  yon  something  which  will  Interest  you 
most  deeply.  It  is  that  Mdlle.  Hamackers,  though 
no  longer  a  young,  was  a  very  excellent^  and,  vocal- 
ly, blameless,  Ophelia,  and  that  M.  Devoyod,  who 
played  Hamlet  for  the  first  time,  achieved  a  success 
as  brilliant  as  it  was  merited.  The  chorns  aston- 
ished me  by  its  precision  and  freshness ;  and  the  or- 
chestra was,  in  erery  respect,  wonderfully  good.  I 
was  sgreeably  impressed  by  the  deep  depth  of  the 
space  it  occupied,  so  indispensable  an  element  for 
the  promotion  of  discreet  accompaniment,  without 
anything  threadbare  about  the  tone ;  I  was  less  edi- 
fied with  the  arrangement  which  strives  to  realize 
the  old  periwig-principle  of  separating  the  strings 
from  the  wind  with  the  reform  introdaced  at  Berlin 
by  "  CflBsar  "  Spontini,  nearly  sixty  years  ago  (and 
long  since  adopted  in  large  towns  like  Vienna,  Mu- 
nlon,  Dresden,  etc.)  It  is  true  that  bow  instruments 
ran  correctly  like  a  red  thread  through  the  whole 
territory,  but  the  contrast,  equally  important  for 
audience  and  performers,  between  braet  and  wood 
had  been  neglected.  The  person  of  the  evening 
who  possessed  the  greatest  attraction  for  me  was 
the  conductor,  M.  Dupont,  a  brother  of  th#  well- 
known  virtuoso  on  tne  piano  and  Conservatory- 
professor.  He  is  one  of  the  most  circumspect,  most 
gifted  with  delicate  feeling,  most  "  ubiquitousish,'' 
and  consequently  most  warm-blooded  and  most  so- 
tive  of  his  "  caste."  These  condnctorial  pantomim- 
ies  ruffle  me  less  than  others,  as  I  know  tne  reasons 
which  make  them  necessary  in  complicated  modern 
works.  The  inhabitants  of  small  German  towns, 
accustomed  to  pitiless  metronomes  of  fiesh  and  (not 
too  much)  blood,  who,  for  instance,  had  never  wit- 
nessed a  good  operatic  performance  in  Italy,  take 
great  umbrage  at  them,  and,  not  having  the  courage 
to  look  over  the  condoctor,  are  apt  to  complain  tibat 
their  enjoyment  is  interfered  with,  Jl  ett  dijficHe  de 
conienter  tout  le  monde  et  ton  pire.  Such  must  be  the 
consolation  of  a  man  when  people  find  fault  with 
him,  and  when,  not  having  learnt  to  squint^  he  is 
unable  to  combine  the  discharge  of  his  daty,  which 
is  to  signal  orders  for  preparation,  of  encourage- 
ment, and  of  animadversion  to  the  four  quarters  of 
the  compass,  with  a  sty lobatlc  bearing  of  the  upper 
portion  of  his  body. 

And  now,  by  wav  of  farewell  to-day,  a  word  of 
thanks  to  my  faithful  companion  in  suffering,  M. 
Brassin  t  I  cannot  tell  yoa,  0  my  respected  pat- 
ron, what  good  it  did  me  at  length  to  meet  once 
more  a  "  real  pianist  in  trowsers."  Such  beings, 
especially  when  real  individualities,  have  now  be- 
come as  rare  as  the  "  pianists  in  petticoats  "  have 
become  legionary.  And — your  hands  on  your 
hearts,  ye  admirers  of  the  fair  sex — ^Li  there  one  pi- 
anoforte virtuoso  who  can  artistically  reproduce, 
for  instance,  Beethoven's  G  major  concerto.  Op.  58, 
unless  he  knows  the  score  inside-out  and  upside- 
down  ?  But  can  any  fisir  pianists  do  so,  except  their 
Queen,  Mad.  dara  Schumann  I  It  is  not  difficult  to 
draw  a  conclusion.  Ladies'  emancipation  is  begin- 
ning to  discredit  pianoforte  playing.  The  gap  oc- 
casioned by  Carl  Tansig's  early  death  has  not  yet 
been  filled  up ;  I  believe,  however,  that  it  may  be 


by  IL  Louis  Brtnin.  Oetpite  his  grey  hair,  he  is 
fts  fresh,  bodily  and  inteUeetnaUy,  as  he  is  matare ; 
he  has,  hitherto,  not  condescended  to  be  his  own 
propagandist,  though  his  talent,  as  a  composer  as 
well  as  an  executant,  would  have  fully  justined  such 
a  course.  He  sacrificed  long  since  all  interest  in 
himself  to  his  "  NiMungm  belief."  His  new  para- 
phrases of  fra^ents  from  Dtr  Ring  are  the  best 
and  most  useful  things  I  hare  seen.  Yet  he,  by  no 
means,  belongs  to  the  non-independent  Bayrentbe- 
rians  *  whose  organ  is  the  Fritaan  MwiUor  of  Uad- 
ina  Jfoiivii,  His  three  new  pianoforte  studies: 
"  Impressions  d'Automne,'*  for  performance  at  con- 
certs, I  warmly  recommend  to  aU  those  among  my 
colleagues  who  are  good  enough  to  consider  me  not 
quite  incompetent  in  such  matters.  He  is  moreorer 
meditating  a  second  Concerto— so  it  is  time  to  think 
about  the  first 

Perhaps  it  is  rather  like  offering  you  mustard  af- 
ter dinner,  my  dear  Herr  Senff,!  if  I  recall  to  your 
mind  an  amusing  anecdote,  dating  from  1862,  and 
related  of  Dr.  Liszt  and  Cheyalier  de  Kontski  at 
Darmstadt;  tut  it  is  worth  warming  up  again. 

Attired  in  his  most  magnificent  Spanish  uniform 
d  la  Marfori,  the  Polish  martyr  in  search  of  court- 
concerts  called  upon  the  Grand  Ducal  CapdlmetMler, 
and  solemnly  offered,  in  the  guise  of  a  present,  the 
first  copy  of  his  latest  offspring  in  the  instructire 
line :  L'lndUptfuable  du  IHaniste,  to  the  said  Grand 
Ducal  official.  "  My  dear  friend,**  obserred  the  lat- 
ter, "  when  you  sgatn  want  to  indulge  in  a  bit  of 
humbug,  you  may  as  well  do  it  in  a  slightly  less 
-rococo  style.  For  my  part  I  can  assure  you,  as  a 
person  not  entirely  devoid  of  experience  in  such  af- 
fairs, that  I  know  of  only  one  real  indispensable  du 
gianlste-— and  that  is  a  decent  pair  of  trowsera.** — 
ounteraigned, — Haws  yoit  Buxlow. 

•  In  tbe  German  expression  *'  Aii^JKfifeMiMdU«"there 
is  a  yerbal  Jlni^le  not  to  be  reproduced  in  Bnglisli.— 
Travslatob. 

tTbe  reader,  if  unacquainted  with  German,  must 
know  tbat  Ser\f—wh\e\  witb  fbe  exception  of  an  /  too 
little,  is  the  name  of  the  editor  of  tbe  SignaU—vlignUiM 
''mustard."     Wbat  signifies  it,  if  it  does?— TsAirs- 

LATOB. 


^  » 


Kiudo  in  Leipzig. 

THX  SXTXNTH  GXWANDHAUS  OOKOXRT — JOAOHHI's 

WOlfDXaFUL  YIOUN   PLATING THX   rOCXTH 

XUTXBPX  CONOKRT. 

[Oorrespondenoe  of  the  Pbllada.  Byening  Bulletin.] 

LxiPZio,  Koy.  80,  1877.— Tbe  programme  of  tbe  sey- 
enth  Gewandbaus  concert  last  eyoning,  was  a  remarksr 
ble  one,  from  tbe  fact  of  Josepb  Joaobim  being  present- 
ed in  a  double  capacity— tbat  of  yiollnist  and  composer. 
As  tbe  first  be  is  known  tbe  wide  world  oyer  to  be  with- 
out a  riyid— a  yery  Liszt  of  yiolinists.  To  Mi  bim  play 
is  scarcely  less  interesting  tban  bis  playing ;  bis  bearing 
is  manly  and  full  of  dignity,  and  notbing  more  exquis- 
itely graceful  tban  bis  bowing  can  be  concelTed.  He  is 
fully  conscious  of  bis  wonderful  powers,  wbicb,  bowey- 
er,  like  a  true  artist,  be  eyer  and  always  only  uses 
tofrards  tbe  acbleyement  of  tbe  yery  blgbest  ends.  In 
tbis  respect  be  is  a  noble  example  for  many  artists  who, 
baying  acquired  tbe  means,  use  these  as  an  end. 

Tbe  composer  Joacblm  is  constantly  and  rapidly  de- 
ydoping;  bis  Oyerture  is  proof  of  tbis,  wbicb  certainly, 
witbout  speaking  dlsparagingiy  of  yiolinists,  would  ney- 
er  lead  one  to  infer  tbat  It  bad  been  written  by  one  wbe 
bas  gained  all  bis  laurels  as  master  of  an  instrument  to 
wbicb,  unlike  tbe  piano  and  its  barmonies,  eyerytbing 
but  pure  melody  is  foreign. 

Tbe  wbole  programme  of  tbe  concert  was  as  follows : 

Yariations,  on  tbeme  of  Haydn Brabms 

Concerto  for  yio]in,A  minor Tlotti 

Bntr*act  and  Ballet  music  from  "  All  Baba," 

Ohembini 

Barcarole  and  Soheno,  for  yiolln Spobr 

Eleglscbe— Oyerture Joaobim 

Sympbony,  V  major,  No.  8 Beetboyen 


Tbe  orcbestral  compositions,  and  especially  tbe  sym- 
pbony, were  played  witb  tbe  abandon  and  spirit  charao- 
terisnc  of  tbis  rare  combination  of  musicians;  tbey  al- 


ways play,  neyer  disappoint,  and  not  seldom,  wben  an 
exceptionally  good  star  re\goB  oyer  tbelr  concerts,  tbelr 
performances  partake  of  tbe  nature  of  tbe  ideal  and  tbe 
wonderful. 

Joacblm.  of  course,  was  entbusiastically  greeted,  and, 
equally  of  course,  did  be  sbow  blmseif  wortby  of  tbe 
jnrand  oyation,  for  sucb  it  really  was.  He  played  only 
uke  Joacblm,  tbe  one,  peerless  and  unriyalled.  Tbe 
wbole  was  one  of  tbe  *'  good  star  "  oonoerts. 

Tbe  fourtb  Xnterpe  concert,  last  Tuesday,  had  tbis  pro- 
gramme: 

I  Beetboyen 
....Sebolts 
...Sehnbert 


Oyerture,  Op.  19*.... 
Conoerto,  ■  minor.. 
Sympnony,  O  mi^. 


Piano  Solos: 

Koetnme,  Op.  9,  No.  1, ) 
Berceuse,  > 

Bcberso,  B  minor,        I 

Oysrtare» "  Anaoreon/* 


....Ohopln 
Oherubini 


Hermann  Bebolta,  from  Dresden,  was  tbe  sdolst.  He 
is  one  of  tbe  few  good  Obopin  plsjers,  baying  a  touch 
delicate  in  tbe  extreme,  but  scarcely  of  sufiloient 
strsngtb.  Tbis  want  was  not  felt  in  tbe  compositions 
be  pu^ed,  exoepting.  perhaps,  inputs  of  tbe  Bebeno. 
But  Bebumann  and  Beetboyen.  requiring  sterner  band- 
ling,  would  suffer  seriously  under  nis  soft  fingers.  He 
is  a  refined  und  blgbly-i^fted  pianist,  and  also  not  un- 
fayorably  known  as  a  composer.  His  oomposlMon, 
wbicb  was  beautifully  played  by  bim,  is,  not  onnr  in  key, 
but  also  in  form  and  style,  in  sympathy  witb  Gbopin^s 
famous  ooncerto,  without,  boweyer,  even  approximate- 
ly reaching  up  to  bis  great  model,  tbis  most  charming  of 
tone-poems.  He  was  much  applauded,  and  added  a  Ha- 
ittika  of  Chopin. 

Tbe  orobestral  compositions  were  played  admirably. 
Tbe  mapbony  on  the  programme  is  not  tbe  well-known 
one  of  Scbubert  in  tbe  same  key,  but  an  arrangement 
for  orcbestra,  by  Joacblm.  of  one  of  Bcbubert^s  foar- 
hand  oompositfons  for  pumo— Op.  140.  Tbe  arranger 
bas  apparently  oyeriooked  one  fact|  namely,  tbat  in 
eompositions  written  for  tbe  piano,  witb  its  peculiarity 
of  sound  produced  by  qnldkly  and  crisply  played  pas- 
sages, sucb  efleots  cannot  be  reproduced  by  tbe  orches- 
tra, and  as  a  sympbony,  wbicb  form  of  composition  re- 
quires a  much  broader  handling.       *      •      •      • 

I  will  only  give  the  programme  of  tbe  second  Gewand- 
baus soir6e: 

Trio— For  stringed  instruments.  Op.  0 Beetboyen 

Quintet— Piano  and  strings.  Op.  14 Saint-SaHns 

Quintet— Strings,  B  fiat Mozart 

Italian  Concerto— For  piano Bacb 

Tbe  composer  of  tbe  piano  quintet  was  also  tbe 
pianist. 

Tbe  operas  during  tbe  weA  baye  been  Weber's  J^Wy- 
•cAIUs,  Moiart's  MwrriniQttf  Figaro,  Gluck's  Jrmida  and 
Nicolai'a  Jieny  FIm«  <lf  WMUor, 

JoaX  F.  HxlOfXZiSBAOB. 


Noy.  7.— Tbe  eighth  Gewandbaus  concert  took  place 
last  eyening,  tbe  programme  being: 

Oyerture— "  Faniska,*' Obemblni 

Aria  from  «  Creatfon,*' Haydn 

Conoerto  for  piano,  r  minor Cbopin 

Songs ..Old German  and  French 

Sympbony,  C  major Sebubert 

The  performanee  suffered  too  much  from  comparisons 
witb  tbe  concert  last  week,  which  was  from  first  to  last 
an  unusual  and  memorable  one.  Happily,  the  beautiful 
sympbony  (both  it  and  the  oyerture  being  played  in  tbe 
usual  excdlent  manner  of  the  orchestra)  came  last,  oth- 
erwise these  would  baye  been  posltlye  disappointment. 
Tbe  yocalist,  Fran  Schlmon-Began,  formerly  in  this  city, 
now  in  Munich,  is  a  good  artist,  with  a  small  ydce;  tbe 
songs  were  prettily  sung.  The  piano  concerto  was  no^ 
in  worthy  hands.  Tbe  young  lady  wbo  played  it,  wbile 
talented,  is  not  suffldently  deyeloped  to  attempt  soo- 
oessfnlly  Obopin's  concerto. 

It  is  rumored  that  Johannes  Brahms  will  shortly  come 

toLeipsig  to  conduct  his  newest  (second)  sympbony. 

Another  rumor,  wbicb  for  some  time  bas  been  agitating 

the  minds  of  many,  has  suddenly  assumed  posltlye  shape 

and  form,  and  promises  to  become  an  established  fact; 

namely,  a  new  building  and  ball  for  the  ooncerts  of  the 

gewandbaus.   To  all,  excepting  to  the  comparatiyely 

fsw  fortunate  subscribers  who  haye  orJy,  after  long  and 

patient  waiting,  acquired  their  pririleges,  tbe  necessity 

of  a  new  ball  baa  been  but  too  obyions  for  many  years. 
Tbe  old  hall,  splendidly  adapted  to  tbe  chamber  con- 
certs, bas  become  entirely  too  small  for  ttie  modern  sym- 
phony, and  Is  also  notnearty  large  enough  to  bold  the 
many  would-be  subscribers.  I  baye  it  from  a  reliable 
source  that  upwards  of  one  thoasand  persons  bad  nn- 
saoceesfuUy  applied  for  seats  at  tbe  beginning  of  tbe 
present  season^  of  Which  large  number  hundreds  baye 
been  on  file  esappUcaots  for  many  seasons.  Formida- 
ble dlffloulties.  Indeed,  must  baye  preyented  tbe  pro- 
posed plan  from  maturing  any  sooner;  wbat  their  char- 
acter Is  lam  at  a  loss  to  guess,  but  not  improbably  tbe 
deeply-rooted  prejudices  in  fayor  of  the  old  ball,  witb 
its  really  grand  associations,  were  not  tbe  least  of  them. 
Oyer  the  names  of  men  long  and  intimately  entwined 
witb  tbe  history  of  the  Qewandhaus  concerts,  an  induc- 
ing proposition  baa  been  made  to  subscribers  and  dona- 
tors,  of  which  so  many  at  least  will  certainly  ayall  them- 
selyes  as  to  place  the  enterprise  at  once  beyond  tbe  reach 
of  a  financial  embrarassment  now  or  at  any  future  time. 
It  Is  to  be  hoped  that  in  as  short  a  time  as  is  consistent 
with  excellence,  the  wiShee  and  hopea  of  so  many,  muair 
cally  inclined,  will  become  a  realized  fact. 


Lkipzig,  Deo.  21,  1877.— Last  Saturday  eyening  wit- 
nessed the  fourth  of  those  delightful  Gewandbaus 
Chamber  Concerts,  with  a  programme  as  yaried  as  inter- 
esting and  beautiful : 

Concert) for  three  pianos,  Dminor Bach 

Quartet  for  strings,  Bfiat  major Haydn 

Conoerto  for  three  pianos,  F  major,  (manuscript), 

Mosart 
Octet  for  wind  instruments.  Op.  108. Beetboyen 

The  conoerto  of  Mosart  had  for  many  yeara  been  lying, 
with  many  other  manuscript  compcsitions  of  the  same 
eomposer,ln  Ofltebaeh,  in  the  poesssslon  of  Andri, 
wlMreth^f  would  probably  stDlhe,  wsceil  not  that  a 


complete,  uniform  and  worthy  edition  of  Mosart  Is  about 
befaig  published  by  Breitkopf  and  HKrtel,  as  a  pendant 
to  the  great  Beetboyen  edition  of  tbe  same  publishers. 
It  Is  an  exquisitely  beautiful  composition,  not  for  a  mo- 
ment denying  its  famous  authorship— every  note  a  gem. 
Appropriate  cadensas  to  each  of  the  moyements  bays 
been  written  by  Belnecke,  which  will  be  published  with 
tbe  original  soore.  Both  concertos  were  well  played, 
Behiecke  modestly  sustaining  tbe  third,  wbile  the  first 
and  second  pisno  parts  were  ably  taken  care  of  by  Herr 
Maas  and  Herr  Carper;  tbe  accompaniment  was  in  the 
hands  of  members  selected  from  tbe  orchestra. 

Tbe  Haydn  Quartet  and  the  Beetboyen  Octet  were  not 
only  well  performed,  but  were  also,  as  compositions,  in 
pleasant  contrast  witb  each  other  and  with  tbe  Concer- 
tos. Ey  ery  number  was  intensely  enjoyed  and  applaudr 
ed  by  the  large  and  appreciatiye  audience. 

Tbe  programme  of  tbe  tenth  Gewandbaus  orchestral 
concert: 

Oyerture— ''Prometheus  " Beetboyen 

Aria -from  *'Da8  unterbrocbene  Opferfest/* 

winter 
Concerto— for  piano— G  major Rubinstein 

(BrisPs,                ) 
Songs— { Sandmttuncben,  I Schumann 

(Auftrtlge,  ) 

Toccata— D  minor Bacb-Tauslg 

Symphony,  No.  8,  A  miner Oade 

was  not  anuninterestpg  one.   The  pianist.  Adele  Hip- 

Eius,  from  St.  Petersbarg,  bad  no  mean  task  to  perform 
itbe  difficult  Rubenstein  Concerto;  tbat  it  did  not 
§eem  a  task,  proyes  tbat  she  is  already  highly  deyeloped, 
both  technically  and  musically.  In  spite  of  her  youth,  it 
may  be  predicted  tbat  she  will  shortly  take  equal  rank 
in  the  planistic  world  with  tbe  most  celebrated  names 
of  her  sex.  The  songs  and  aria  were  sung  by  Fran 
Scbuoh-Prosks,  from  i>resden,  an  artiste  of  superior 
abilities  and  pleasing  yoice.  Tbe  oyerture  and  sympho- 
ny were  played  witb  maryelous  precision,  fully  equal  to 
the  yery  best  perfbrmance  of  tbis  singular  orenestra. 
Tbis  concert  was  tbe  last  for  the  year,  uie  next  falling 
on  the  first  day  of  the  new. 

Der  I^BchmMt  JBkinrieh  d«r  LSiw  and  Iku  Ooident 
XreuM,  baye  been  tbe  operas  glyen  during  the  week. 

According  to  an  official  announcement  in  the  2h(rs- 
bkitt,  the  subscriptions  towards  the  erection  of  a  new 
Gewandbaus  building,  during  three  days,  amounted  to 
616,000  marks  from  686  subscribers.  The  directors  are 
hopeful  tbat  tbe  wbcde  of  the  estimate  (900,000  marks) 
wHl  be  reached  within  a  reasonably  short  time. 

JOHK  F.  HliniXI.SBACH. 


LoiTDON  "  Monday  Pops."  '*  Gfherobino  "  in  ^^- 
aro,  who,  like  his  American  cousin  in  our  Boston 
Courier,  writes  always  in  the  first  person  singular, 
tells  us: 

The  post-Christmas  season  at  the  Monday  Popular 
Concerts  will  begin  on  Monday  next,  and  the  enter- 
prise will  then  be  prosecuted  with  yigor.  It  is  ex- 
traordinary that  the  ante-Christmas  series  has  not 
— and,  I  belieye,  neyer  has — been  found  to  pay  its 
way ;  but  whether  this  is  to  be  attributed  to  the 
season  of  the  year,  to  the  yagaries  of  fasliion.  or  to 
the  fact  that  the  chief  artists  do  not  appear  till  after 
Christmas,  few  would  be  inclined  to  yenture  an 
opinion.  It  is  a  fact  that  the  Monday  Popular  Con- 
cert audience  is  a  peculiar  one.  A  portion  of  it  is 
aristocratic,  ^nd  its  members  attend  the  Monday 
Popular  Concerts  becsuse  it  is  the  correct  thing  to 
do  so.  This  section  will  be  found  in  those  stalls 
which  are  near  the  platform.  A  large  porlion  is 
composed  of  pure  music  loyers,  and  this  portion  will 
be  found  to  crowd  the  shilling  orchestra,  the  back 
area,  and  the  gallery.  Tet  another  portion  is  com- 
posed of  professors  of  music  and  critics,  who  will  be 
found  in  the  side-seats,  in  the  back  rows  of  stalls, 
and  in  the  alcoves  near  tbe  door.  This  section  is, 
of  course,  on  the  frpc  list,  but  it  seryes  as  excellent 
bait,  the  critics  attracting  others  by  the  notices  in 
the  newspapers,  and  the  professors  inducing  their 
pupils  to  attend.  But  a  large  section  of  the  profes- 
sors and  of  the  aristocracy  prefer  only  the  best  and 
most  celebrated  artists,  snd  they  will  not  attend 
performances  ffiyen  with  the  assistance  of  perform- 
ers of  the  Madame  Haas,  Mdile.  Schirmacher,  and 
Frauleiu  Mehlig  type.  These  artists  are  good 
enough  in  their  way,  but  those  who  pretend  to  be 
connoisseurs  will  haye  none  of  them.  So  they  wait 
for  Joachim  and  Madame  Schumann,  and  when  these 
two  g^eat  artists  arrive  the  Monday  Popular  Con- 
certs may  be  assured  of  several  weeks  of  full  houses. 
This  year,  for  some  reason  which  is  not  explained, 
Madame  Schumann  will  not  play  at  the  Monday 
concerts  at  all.  But  Friiulein  Krebs  opens  the  ball 
on  Monday,  and  she  will  be  followed  on  Jan.  28  by 
Herr  Ignaz  Briill,  on  Feb.  2  by  M.  Wieniawski,  and 
on  Feb.  10  by  Dr.  Joachim,  who  will  appear  on  ey- 
ery  Monday  and  Saturday  thenceforward  for  the 
remainder  of  the  season. 
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Xr.  Pnmt's  Vew  Symphony. 

(From  "The  Qnphic") 

Tbe  directors  of  the  Crystal  Palace  are  doing  good 
tanrioe  to  English  nmsic  Among  the  most  recent 
prodnotlons  at  these  concerts  was  a  mtnoscript  sym- 
phonT  in  G  minor,  by  fflr.  Ebeneser  Proot,  one  of 
oar  ablest  and  best  informed  composers.  His  work 
is  modelled  after  the  classical  form  of  which  so  many 
examples  hare  been  bequeathed  to  ns  by  Haydn  and 
Mozart  It  does  not  attempt  to  emulate  the  larger 
derelopment  distinffnishing  the  symphonies  of  B^t- 
h«Ten  from  those  of  his  illnstrious  predecessors,  but 
keeps  d&soreetly  within  the  old  prescribed  limits 
which  the  genios  of  BeethoTon,  as  it  expanded  more 
and  more,  enabled  him  to  ontstep.  Mr.  Pront's  sym- 
phony, however,  shows  the  hand  of  a  musician  thor- 
oughly fsmiliar  with  the  elementa  of  the  art  he  pro- 
fMses,  and  as  thoroughly  practised  in  their  use. 
Being  uniformly  regular  in  construction,  ani  pre- 
serving no  marked  characteristics  calling  for  special 
description,  it  is  a  genuine  example  of  abstract  mu- 
sic, equal  to  the  majority  of  things  of  the  kind  for 
which  we  are  Indebted  to  modern  German  writers, 
who,  in  defiance  of  the  so-called  "  forward  "  (really 
backward)  school,  adhere  to  the  principles  so  em- 
phatically illustrated  in  the  efforts  of  the  earlier 
masters.    There  Is  no  "  dreaming  "  in  it ;  all  is  slm- 

{A%,  straightforward,  and  at  the  same  time  scholar- 
y.  The  symphony  consists  of  four  morements, 
which  seem  to  constitute  a  happy  family  group. 
The  opening  movement,  aiUgro  moderato  eeonfuoco, 
is  legitimate  pirent  to  its  three  successors;  the 
UarghMo  \m  melodious  and  expressive,  the  $eKsrto,  as 
in  Beethoven's  first  quintet,  and  one  of  the  sympho- 
nies of  Schumann,  is  supplemented  by  two  trios ; 
and  ihe  faude,  a  movement  of  well-sustained  vigor, 
exhibits  such  ingenious  application  of  the  fugal 
style,  as  proves  its  author  to  be  well  versed  in  the 
art  of  counterpoint,  once  the  indispensable  study  of 
musicians,  but  in  the  present  day  not  sufficiently 
taken  into  consideration.  If  Mozart  and  Beethoven 
when  young  had  not  labored  arduously  to  acquire  a 
command  of  this  important  agent,  the  one  could 
never  have  written  the  finaU  to  his  Jupiter,  the  oth- 
er ihfijifiaie  to  his  JSin>iea  ;  nor,  deprived  of  its  aid, 
could  Mr.  Prout,  with  all  his  enthusiasm,  have  pro- 
duced the  last  movement  (vi»aee  anai)  of  his  Sym- 
phony In  G  Minor.  The  work  was  admirably  exe- 
cuted under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Manns,  and  the 
composer  was  unanimously  called  forward  at  the 
conclusion. 

^  _  ■     _ 

Jimglt's  liramal  of  Stnsk 
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Fifth  Harvard  Symphony  Ck>noert 

The  experiment  in  the  last  concert  (Jan.  8)  of  an 
essentially  "modern"  programme,  in  which  new 
works  had  the  lion's  share,-^in  deference  for  once 
to  the  continual  complaint  of  critics  and  fault  find- 
ers—afforded small  encouragement  for  following  up 
the  *'  new  departure."  There  was  no  increase  of 
(paying)  audience ;  indeed  the  sale  of  tickets  has 
been  larger  in  several  of  the  preceding  concerts, 
which -offered  no  such  stimulus  to  curiosity.  The 
season  tickets  of  course  are  a  fixed  quantity  and 
count  alike  in  every  concert.  The  holders  thereof 
may  have  turned  out  more  generally  than  they  had 
done  of  late,  piqued  by  the  same  love  of  novelty 
which  made  professional  musicians,  and  all  of  the 
numerous  class  who  are  wont  to  expect  "complimen- 
tary* admission  upon  such  occasions,  eager  to  hear 
(themselves  and  wives)  a  notable  new  Symphony. 
This  is  all  there  was  in  the  appearance  of  a  "  better 
house  "  that  afternoon.  And  when  the  fact  is  stat- 
ed that,  of  those  eager  crowds,  a  large  proportion 
coolly  left  the  hall  before  the  Sjrmphony  was  half 
over— (unhandsome  conduct,  surely,  if  they  were 
among  the  clamorers  for  novelty)-— It  may  well  be 
doubted  whether  it  would  be  politic,  or  not  rather 
snicidal,  for  the  management,  to  play  much  longer 
on  that  string.  The  truth  is,  the  new  music  is  not 
popular,  and  it  is  hard  to  escape  the  conclusion  that 
the  demand  for  it  (we  mean  as  pnblidy  expressed  in 
newipapers)  is  either  frivolous  or  not  dnoere.~-But 


our  business  here  is  with  the  mime  of  the  concert, 
with  the  following  programme  and  performance  :— 

1.  Overture  to"  Xuryanttie.'' Weber 

1.  Pianoforte  Concerto  in  A  minor.  Op.  16, 

XdwardChieg 
Allegro  molto  moderato. —Adagio.— Allegro 

moderato. 

William  H.  Sherwood. 

8.  Allegretto,  from  Third  Symphony,  Op.  IB. . .  .Oade 

1.  Pianoforte  Solos:— 

a.  Fngue  in  B  minor HandSl 

6.  Noetnnie  in  F  nharp.  Op.  16,  No.  3 Chopin 

e.  Scherso,  from  Suite,  Op.  81 Bargiel 

Wlllfam  A.  Sherwood. 
S.  Symphony,  In  C  minor,  O^)*  68. .  .Johannes  Brahms 
(First  time  In  Boston.) 
1.  Un  poeo  sostenuto;  A\\tf:ro  (C  minor.) 
S.  Andante  sostenuto  (IB  major.) 
8.  Foco  Allesretto  e  grailoso  (A  flat  major). 
4.  Adafdo  (0  minor);  plh  Andante;  Allegro  con 
hrio  (C  major). 

The  programme  and  the  concert  have  been  called 
"  splendid  "  in  aome  quarters  where  we  have  long 
ceased  to  look  for  any  praise ;  and  the  term  is  not 
entirely  inappropriate.  It  was  at  'least  a  brilliant 
programme,  and  for  the  most  part  brilliantly  per- 
formed. If  any  complained  of  dullness,  it  was  not 
until  they  had  listened  to  the  middle  of  the  first 
movement  of  the  long  anticipated  new  Symphony ; 
and  that  was  partly  perhaps  the  fault  of  Brahms, 
but  quite  aa  much  their  own  fault,  or,  rather,  owing 
to  their  own  want  of  preparation  and  of  more  famil- 
iarity with  a  work  not  luminous  upon  a  single 
hearing. 

There  was  a  spirited,  effective  rendering  of  the 
stirring  "Euryanthe"  Overture  for  a  beginning. 
The  Concerto  by  Grieg  was  interesting  rather  as  an 
occasion  for  Mr.  8hxrwooi>*s  admirably  sure,  clear, 
finished,  brilliant  virtuosity,  than  for  the  intrinsic 
merit  of  the  composition.  It  has  beauties  here  and 
there,  with  much  of  the  charm  of  a  certain  wild 
Norse  flavor ;  but  it  has  also  much  that  is  extrava- 
gant, much  that  is  trivial,  albeit  pretty,  as  in  the 
dance  melodies  of  the  finale ;  and  it  betrays  a  con- 
stant straining  for  effect  Embellishments,  elabo- 
rate cadensas,  ionr$  d§  forei,  seem  to  make  up  a 
large  part  of  the  loose  staple  of  the  work.  Nor  is 
it  free  from  the  provoking,  wllfhl,  ugly  traits  so 
common  in  the  music  of  the  new  Northern  school, 
—or  rather,  school  broke  loose.  But  Mr.  Sherwood* 
in  its  rendering,  was  at  his  very  best  Refined,  dis- 
criminating, MX  of  well  considered  light  and  shade, 
his  whole  interpretation  did  full  justice  to  the  work, 
while  his  technique  was  masterly. 

—The  little  Oade  Allegretto  (given  for  the  first 
time  last  winter)  was  played  with  delicate  expres 
sion,  and  was  a  sweet  relief  after  the  frantic  energy 
of  Grieg.    Here  was  Norse  music  of  a  finer  and  a 
purer  kind. 

Mr.  Sherwood's  smaller  solos  were  very  beauti- 
fully played,  especially  the  Handel  Fugue,  which 
had  a  hearty,  genial  sound,  while  the  themes  and 
the  whole  contrapuntal  development  were  kept  per- 
fectly distinct  The  Chopin  Noehime,  too,  was  giv- 
en with  fine  Insight  and  poetic  feeling.  The  StJieno 
by  Bargiel  impressed  ns  as  an  oddity,  too  trivial 
and  uninteresting. 

And  now  we  come  to  the  main  feature  of  the  pro- 
gramme, the  Brahms  Sjrmphony,  about  which  there 
has  been  so  much  discussion,  and  such  sweeping 
Judgments  have  been  uttered  both  in  praise  and 
condemnation,  some  wildly  shouting :  "  The  Tenth 
Symphony  I ",  others  pronouncing  it  dry,  pedantic, 
depressing  and  intolerable,  a  thing  which  one  can 
hardly  sit  through  with  patience. 

We  must  confess  that  it  has  grown  upon  us  as  we 
have  become  more  familiar  with  it  through  several 
rehearsals  and  some  study  of  the  score  and  the  four- 
hand  arrangement  It  is  at  leaat  an  wmwi  work. 
There  is  matter  in  it ;  themes  and  motives  which 
are  pregnant,  pertinaciously  adhered  to  and  consist- 
ently developed.  It  has  a  pervading  unity  of  plan 
and  spirit,  and  grows  to  a  great  dimax.  The  musi- 
oal  texture  is  ingenious,  complex    and  masterly; 


nothing  seems  loose  or  vague.  The  inftmmenta- 
tion,  too,  is  masterly,  although  we  have  not  noticed 
in  it  any  exquisite  surprises,  any  fresh  bits  of  orig- 
inal effect  or  contrast,  such  as  we  get  in  Gade,  or  in 
Lisst,  or  Raff  or  Wagner ;  it  is  all  rather  of  a  uni- 
formly rich,  subdued  and  sombre  hue ;  depth  and 
fulness  being  the  distinctive  characteristic,  although 
no  extra  instruments  are  employed,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  a  Contra-Fagotto,  whose  place  had  to  be  sup- 
plied here  by  the  Tuba. 

We  are  sure  those  who  will  hear  it  several  times 
will  find  the  first  movement  much  more  interesting 
than  they  did  on  the  first  hearing,  though  probably 
not  less  depressing.  It  is  difficult  to  understand  at 
once.  The  principal  theme  is  hardly  like  a  theme 
at  all,  and  it  is  some  time  before  one  seises  it  and 
holds  it  in  his  mind ;  the  short  accessory  motives, 
on  the  contrary,  are  positive  and  pregnant,  and  con- 
tinually recur  with  passionate  significance  and  point 
The  slow  introduction,  beginning  grandly  with 
chromatic  thirds  ascending  in  the  strings,  descend- 
ing in  the  reeds  and  flutea,  while  the  tympani  and 
basses  continually  sound  the  same  deep  C,  in  six- 
eight  strong  and  regular  pulsation,  foreshadows  the 
coming  themes  and  phrases  of  the  Allegro.  It 
seems  indeed  as  if  some  august  sacrificial  ceremony 
were  preparing.  This  short  introduction  Is,  to  our 
mind,  one  of  the  finest  portions  of  the  Symphony ; 
this  and  the  Finale  are  the  best  But  the  Allegro 
is  depresnog ;  like  most  of  the  new  compositions  on 
a  large ,  ambitious  scale,  it  seems  to  us  nek  music ; 
it  certainly  is  not  music  which  a  sick  man  may  lis- 
ten to  and  feel  better.  It  Is  wearisomely  full  of 
chromatics  and  of  restless  modulation.  Nor  do  we 
find  in  it  a  positive  originality.  It  is  not  much  akin 
to  Wagner,  we  were  pleased  to  find ;  but  it  suggests 
older  things  continually.  Schumann's  "  Manfred  " 
music  was  in  our  mind  more  hauntingly  than  any 
other  through  the  whole  first  movement ;  but  there 
were  also  positive  resemblances  for  a  few  bars  now 
to  the  Chrielan  and  now  the  Leonore  Overture,  and 
frequent  fioating  reminiscences  cf  the  Ninth  Sym- 
phony. And  here  we  may  mention,  In  other  parts 
of  the  work,  a  wearisome  excess  of  a  certain  Schu- 
mannish  trait :  namely  those  catch-breath  rhythms, 
where  the  expected  accent  at  the  beginning  of  a  meas- 
ure falls  on  nothing, — accented  silence ;  a  fine  effect 
when  sparingly  used,  but  exasperating  when  It  oc- 
curs too  often. 

The  Andante  (E  major)  opens  in  a  clearer  mood, 
much  as  any  old  master  (Haydn,  Mosart)  might 
have  written,  and  gives  a  short-lived  promise  of  an 
interval  of  peace  and  comfort  Only  for  a  few  meas- 
ures 1  when  the  sickness  and  the  restlessness  return, 
and  still  the  heart  Is  fall  of  heaviness.  Yet  many  a 
beautiful  detail  will  reward  a  closer  study;  near 
the  beginning,  for  instance,  a  peculiar  long  melodic 
passage  by  the  oboe  continued  by  the  clarinet^ 
The  Allegretto,  in  its  pastoral  simplicity, — a  quiet 
Intermezzo  in  the  usual  place  of  the  Scherzo— is 
perhaps  the  most  readily  appreciated  and  most  fas- 
cinating piece  of  all.  The  fond  duplication  of  a 
measure  in  each  half  of  the  first  melodic  period,  and 
the  blithe  answering  theme  in  thirds,  have  an  air  of 
unaffected  genuineness.  In  this  simpler  music  at 
least  you  feel  that  there  is  heart     But  this  too 

grows  uneasy  ere  *tis  done. 
It  was  a  pity  that  so  many  left  the  hall  before 

the  arrival  of  the  last  movement ;  for  it  is  this  that 
makes  the  great  effect,  and  leavea  the  impression 
that  all  that  went  before,  however  seen  as  in  a  glass 
darkly,  was  tending  steadily  to  an  almost  sublime 
conclu^on.  The  introductory  Adagio  is  a  stately 
preparation  of  the  popular  "  Joy  "  theme,  so  palpa- 
bly and  closely  imitated  from  Beethoven,  filling  the 
mind  with  expectation  of  relief  and  the  dispersion 

of  the  clouds  before  a  brilliant  sun.  There  is  a  pas- 
sage in  it  quite  Beethoven-like,  where  the  strings, 
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jngncaio,  eeem  to  be  groping  as  on  tiptoe  in  the  dark 
and  feeling  for  a  door  of  exit    And  when  the  time 
qaickene  to  the  pm  Andante  (mark  the  correct  use 
here  of  the  word  Andante,  which  means  ffoing,  and 
not  slow)  a  fucinatlng  phrase  rings  out  from  the 
horn,  amid  the  rustling /Montfttmo  of  strings,  which 
is  at  once  echoed  by  the  flute  as  from  the  skj  above, 
and  thrills  one  like  the  sudden  omen  of  a  clear  day 
in  the  East    This  is  worked  out  with  great  power* 
and  then  begins  the  joy  theme  (Allegro  mm  iroppo, 
but  con  brio),  which,  however,  we  do  not  find  so 
joyous,  nor  of  so  popular  a  stamp  as  that  in  the 
Ninth  Symphony.    The  development  is  exceedingly 
rich,  broad  and  splendid,  the  horn  phrase  heard  ev 
er  and  anon  in  the  midst  of  it,  besides  many  remio. 
iscences  of  earlier  movements.    It  is  comparatively 
cheerful  and  exciting,  the  master  movement  of  th 
work ;  and  yet  we  cannot  say  it  seemed  to  us  in 
spired,  inspiring  and  uplifting,  glorious,  transport- 
ing in  the  same  sense,  or  tho  same  degpree,  as  the 
Finale  of  the  Ninth  or  of  the  Fifth  Beethoven  Sym. 

phony.  And  after  all,  allowing  all  praise  to  this 
last  movement,  we  cannot  escape  a  total  impression 
of  the  Symphony  as  siimething  depressing  and  un- 
edifying,  a  work  coldly  elaboi  ated,  artificial ;  ear- 
nest to  CM  sure,  in  some  sense  great,  and  far  more 
satisfactory  than  any  Symphony  by  Raft,  or  any 
others  of  the  day,  which  we  have  heard ;  but  not  to 
be  mentioned  in  the  same  day  with  any  Symphony 
by  Schumann,  Mendelssohn,  or  the  great  one  by 
Schubert,  not  to  speak  of  Beethoven. 

Such  is  our  impression  so  far ;  we  shall  doubt- 
less find  more  in  the  work  on  further  hearing  ;  our 
interest  in  it  will  increase,  but  we  foresee  the  limit ; 
and  certainly  it  cannot  become  popular ;  it  will 
not  be  loved,  like  the  dear  masterworks  of  genius. — 
A  word  of  hearty  praise  is  certainlv  due  to  the 
Conductor  and  the  Orchestra,  for  giving  us  upon 
the  whole  so  clear  and  strong  a  rendering  of  so 
wholly  new  and  difficult  a  work  npon  such  short  re- 
hearsal. The  musicians  took  it  up  with  zeal  and 
energy,  and  generously  gave  an  extra  rehearsal  in 
their  desire  to  bring  it  out  as  well  as  possible.  It 
will  be  given  again  in  the  next  concert  (Jan.  81), 
af^er  having  been  also  heard  this  present  week  from 
the  fine  orchestra  of  Theodore  Thomas. 


The  Vooal  Claba 

Our  three  Clubs,  mixed  and  single,  each  with  a 
host  of  friends  ("  Associates  ")  and  supporters,  each 
sure  of  the  largest  and  most  enthusiastic  sort  of  au- 
dience whenever  it  invites,  have  now  given  their 
firiit  concerts  of  the  season,  showing  what  mnsic 
they  have  so  far  been  studying,  and  with  what  re- 
sults both  in  the  mastering  of  the  music  and  in  their 
own  vocal  and  musical  improvement.  Here  they 
lie  before  us,  three  of  the  neat  and  tasteful  little 
square  books  of  words  and  programmes,  which  have 
become  the  fashion  with  such  Clubs.  Being  so  uni- 
form in  size  and  shape,  it  is  a  very  easy  matter  for 
the  lover  of  this  speciality  in  mnsic  to  bind  them 
up  In  thicker  volumes  and  preserve  the  record  of  all 
that  all  the  Clubs  have  done. 

First  among  the  miniature  quartoe  comes  that  of 
Thx  Cxoiua,  the  first  programme  of  its  second  sea- 
son, which  was  twice  performed,  Dec  6  and  13,  in 
the  Tremont  Temple,  Mr.  B.  J.  Lano  director.  The 
First  Part  was  miscellaneous,  beginning  with  a  Cho- 
ral from  Bach's  Matthew  Passion :  "  Tis  1 1  my  sins 
betray  thee,"  very  evenly  and  beautifully  song  with- 
out accompaniment,  the  four  parte  kept  distinct  in 
their  melodic  movement,  yet  blended  in  rich  har- 
mony. This  was  followed  by  the  Overture  to  Can- 
tata, No.  28,  by  Bach,  well  arranged  by  Mr.  Aa- 
TBUR  W.  Foots  for  two  pianos  and  effectively  per- 
formed by  him  and  Mr,  J.  A.  Preston.  Next  an 
English  part-song  by  Stevens :  "  From  Oberon  in 
fairy  land,"  of  a  popular  cast,  ending  in  hearty  "Ho, 
ho,  hoes  f  **  Again  the  two  pianists  gave  a  fine  ren- 
dering of  the  Variations  by  Salnt-Sadns  on  a  theme 
from  Beethoven  (Trio  A*om  Piano  Sonata,  Op.  81, 
No.  8.)    Finally  a  delicate  and  dreamy  part-song 


I 


for  female  voices :  "  Summer  Night,"  by  Gade,  sung 
with  good  light  and  shade  and  great  sweetness  and 
purity  of  tone. 

For  the  Second  Part  the  Club  had  prepared  a  nov- 
elty, a  work  of  more  pretention,  in  Heinrich  Hof- 
mann's  Cantata:  "The  Fair  Melusina."  The  old 
legend  of  the  Knight  who  marries  a  Nymph  of  the 
Fountain,  with  all  the  fatal  consequences,  is  clever- 
ly worked  up  by  Osterwald  in  the  poem,  which  is 
really  poetic,  with  much  variety  of  character  and 
incident,  affording  fine  opportunities  of  contrast  to 
the  compoeer.  There  is  in  the  first  place  a  prologue 
and  an  episode  of  a  subdued  and  serious  character, 
sung  witnout  accompaniment.  Then  there  are  cho- 
ruses of  nymphs,  of  hunters,  of  both  together,  of  the 
infuriated  people  shouting :  "  The  foul  witch  bring 
out ! ",  of  stern  water  spirits,  with  dialogue  and  Ari- 
as in  all  the  characters,  which  offer  contrasts  in 
abundance.  Of  the  music,  which  doubtless  would 
be  more  effective  with  an  orchestra,  we  may  say  that 
it  contains  much  that  is  pleasing,  much  that  is  beau- 
tiful, and  some  things  grand  or  terrible,  but  little 
that  is  strikingly  original,  or  much  above  innocent, 
agreeable  commonplsce.  But  there  were  fine  op- 
portunities  for  good  singing,  which  for  the  most 
part  were  well  improved,  especially  in  the  choruses, 
which  showed  critical  and  careful  training,— indeed 
a  marked  improvement  on  the  year  before.  The  so- 
loists were  Miss  Mart  Bbsbb,  high  soprano,  as  Mel- 
lunna;  Dr.  Bullaeo,  baritone,  Cottnt  Raymond; 
Mrs.  Halx  Jacobs,  Clotilda,  hi*  mother  ;  and  Mr.  C. 
E.  Hat,  bass,  Siniram,  Clotilda*»  brother,  the  last 
two  constitutinir  the  evil  element  in  the  plot.  These 
all  sang  creditably.  Dr.  Bollard  truly  like  an  ar- 
tist 


By  a  strange  coincidence  the  Botlston  Club,  for 
the  piece  de  reeiatance  of  its  concert  (Music  Hall,  Dec. 
19)  had  also  prepared  a  Cantata  of  the  Mermaid 
character,  half  watery,  half  homan,  keeping  up  the 
interest  by  the  same  contrasts,  and  perhaps  rather 
more  of  seir.i-dramatio  intensity,  than  the  Jfelueina. 
This  time  the  composer  was  English.  We  will  let 
the  Courier  describe  it : 

Another  Water-Cantata  by  a  living  composer  I  Salt 
water  this  time  I  Like  Hofrmftnn's  Taie  of  the  FMr  Met- 
uelna,  Smart's  Bride  of  Dunkerron  Is  the  story  of  the 
love  of  an  nnhappv  nobleman  for  a  water-sprite,  endins:, 
as  usual,  in  the  nobleman^s  destmotion  ana  the  banish- 
ment of  his  lady-love  from  the  spirit  world.  It  would 
be  unfair  to  nav  that  there  is  not  much  excellent  writing 
in  Smart's  work.  The  chorus  of  Srorro-Spirits,  Down 
through  the  deep,  for  instance,  is  spirited  and  veiy  effac- 
tive:  a  capital  imitation  of  Mendelssohn.  The  chorus  of 
SearMaidens,  Hail  to  thee,  child  of  the  earth  I  Is  prettv  in 
melody  and  contains  some  qnite  pleasant  effects  of  har- 
mony, yet  one  Is  a  little  surprised  to  find  such  exceedinf^ 
ly  innocent,  even  infantine,  music  in  a  work  which  as- 

8 ires  to  the  level  of  a  serious  cantata.  It  reminds  one  of 
le  pretty  Uttle  choruses  for  female  voices  that  are  to  be 
f  Dund  in  collections  of  mnsic  for  the  use  of  young  ladies' 
seminaries.  As  for  criticising  It,  one  might  as  well  think 
of  criticising  a  new-born  baDv.  Upon  the  whole,  the 
only  claim  tne  cantata  can  make  upon  musical  consider- 
ation is  that  the  music  is  generally  easily-flowing 
enough,  and  is  in  no  place  either  ugly  or  ungraceful.  To 
call  it  melodions  would  be  stretching  a  point,  for  by  a 
melody  we  understand  a  succession  of  notes  which  is  not 
only  comprehensible  a«  an  existing  entity,  but  has  some 
vital  character  of  its  own.  Smart's  music  Is  certainly 
innocent  of  any  special  vital  character.  The  best  that 
can  be  said  of  It  is  that,  if  It  Is  commonplace  and  trivi- 
al, it  is  for  the  most  part  unpretentious.  The  composer 
seems  to  have  been  content  not  to  try  to  do  more  than 
naturally  lay  in  him.  That  he  should  have  thought 
what  he  could  do  so  easily  worth  doing  at  all  is,  howev- 
er, somewhat  strange.  Only  in  one  place  do  we  find  any 
attempt  at  the  grandiose,  and  that  is  a  lamentable  fail- 
ure. Tttb  tien^ejidi^horjiM  Where  art  thou,  eon  qf  a  mor- 
tal race  t  aims  at  the  form  of  the  conventional  operatic 
grand  Bnsemble-Piece,  but  it  is  turgid,  uninspiring  and 
often  vulgar.  The  airs  and  duets  do  not  rise  above  tame 
mediocrtty. 

The  chorus  was  richer  in  numbers  and  in  quality  of 
voices  thsn  ever  before,  and  sang  with  a  precision,  spii^ 
it,  taste  and  nice  light  and  shade,  most  honorable  to 
themselves  and  their  acoomplished  Conductor,  Mr.  0vo. 
I«.  Osgood.  The  solos  were  by  Miss  L.  C.  Nasox,  as  the 
Sea-Kalden,  who  has  a  fresh,  dear,  sweet  and  powerful 
soprano  voice,  of  large  compass,  and  executes  even  the 
most  florid  melody  with  rare  ease  and  accuracy;  Mr. 
CHZHntT,  a  smooth,  sweet  tenor,  not  robust,  but  sing- 
ing with  expression^  as  Dunkerron;  and  Dr.  Bollard, 
as  the  Storm  King.   Fart  n.  was  as  follows: 

Sweet,  Honey-Sucking  Bees.   Madrigal,  * 

John  Wilbye,  im 

Tho'rt  like  unto  a  Flower.  Male  chorus Osgood 

SweetMay.   Female  voices Bamby 

Oh»  My  Luve's  Ulke  a  Bed,  Red  Rose.   Mixed 

chonis Oarrett 

The  Long  Day  Closes.    Male  chorus Sullivan 

Down  in  a  Dewy  Dell.   Female  voices Smart 

March.   (Harkf  the  Trumpet  Calleth  Us  to 

Arms.)   Ifale  chorus t BuCk 

When  Allan-a-dale  Went  A*Hnnting.   Otoe  for 

mixed  choma DePeazsall 


John  Wilbye's  flveii>art  Madrigal  was  admirably  mng, 
the  polyphonic  character  being  wtfl  preserved^  while 
the  composition  in  itself  was  to  ns  the  most  Interseting 
of  sU  the  selections.  Mr.  Osgood's  beantifnl  part^ong 
was  most  warmly  received,  being  most  deUoately  and 
sympathetically  rendered.  All  the  pieces  were  wel| 
snug,  particularly  Smart's  "  Down  in  a  dewy  deil,"  in 
which  the  pure,  rich  female  voices  had  been  trained  to 
perfect  uni^  and  exquisite  expression.  The  Boylston 
Club  for  its  next  task  announces  Mendelssohn's  **  Atha- 
Ue"  (so  too  does  the  CedUa),  RalTs  **  Morning  Song,'* 
and  Palestrina's  Mieea  per  i  D^gbntL 

Last,  but  not  least,  the  oldest  of  the  Clubs,  stUl  glory- 
ing in  genial  bacherlorhood,  the  Apollo,  gave  its  flrsi 

{>rogramme  of  the  season  twice  (Jan.  9  and  IB)  before 
mmense  and  most  enthusiastic  audiences.  We  know 
not  when  we  ever  listened  to  those  seventy  mnaloal 
and  manly  voices  with  so  much  pleasure.  The  singing, 
the  exeeutionand  expression  of  the  music,  was  hejoaa 
praise.  And  there  were  more  things  of  a  substantial, 
noble  character  than  has  been  usual  in  programmes 
mostly  nutde  up  of  part^ongs.  For  instance,  ine  open- 
ing piece  was  a  harmonized  arrangement  of  that  sub- 
lime hymn  of  Beethoven's:  "Ood's  glory  in  natars," 
one  of  the  six  sacred  songs  from  Oeilert.  With  these 
splendid  tenors  and  bastes  it  was  one  solid  enblemass 
of  harmony,  every  modniation  a  new  phase  of  graadenr ; 
and  the  eirect  was  much  enhanced  oy  employing  the 
deep  tones  of  the  organ  with  the  piano  in  ihe  accom- 
paniment; only  in  the  few  chords  of  Interlude  the 
great  instrument  was  hardly  inclined  to  sympathise  In 
pitch  with  the  smaller.  The  martial  doable  chorus 
from  Oedipue,  also,  was  superbly  song  and  was  worthy 
of  their  pains.  And,  for  a  conclusion,  the  Oerman 
patriotic  "Warder  Song,"  by  Raff,  was  at  least  a  work 
of  high  emprise,  one  of  tne  most  elaborate  oompo- 
sitionw  for  male  voices,  containing  baritone  solos  granoty 
sung  by  Mr.  JOR2r  Winch,  a  Choral,  Fugue,  ftc. 

Besides  these  there  was  a  «Rliine  Wine  Song"  by 
FranS{-- a  part-song  with  some  contrapuntal  cunning 
in  it;  Biscnofl*s  "I know  a  maiden."  witn  Baritone  Solo 
by  Dr.  Bullabd;  '*The  Flower  Net,"  by  Ooldmark,  a 
delicate  and  quite  original  oonoeit,  not  without  poetie 
charm;  a  "Twlight  Sons"  by  Lachner,  chiefly  interest- 
ing as  a  piece  oi  wonderfully  pare,  snstained  and  even 
piantosino:  and  Schamann's  breezy  "Foresters' Chorus." 
The  Club  that  evening  was  at  its  best. 

The  entertainment  was  varied  by  Mr.  Wm.  J.  WnvcR'a 


admirable  singing  of  Schubert'a  "  Krl-KIng,"  and  Jen- 
sen's "  Murmeinoes  Lllftchen,  Blttthenwlnd."  Also  by 
a  couple  of  Instmmental  pieces.   First  the  Andante  and 


Variations,  and  the  Presto,  from  Beethoven's  "Kreutser" 
Sonata,  very  finely  played  by  Mr.  Laxo,  Conductor  of 
the  Club,  and  Mr.  Rtchard  Abkold,  a  truly  excellent, 
artistic  violinist.  The  other  was  a  pleasing  Romanee 
in  B  flat.  Op.  27.  by  SalotrSaiSns  for  violin,  pianoforte 
and  organ,  oy  the  same  artists,  with  Mr.  SumncB  as  pi- 
anist. 

We  said  we  never  listened  to  the  Apollo  with  more 
pleasure.  We  did  not  hear  them  sing  the  Antigone  mu- 
sic last  year,  which  must  have  been  a  greater  treat. 
WHl  they  not  give  it  again  ? 


Since  writing  the  above,  we  have  heard  the  Brahms 

Symphony  played  by  the  Thomae  orchestra;  but  we  have 

said  enoueh  perhaps  on  that  theme  for  once,  and,  lack- 
ing room  for  more,  must  reserve  our  impresnons  of  ths^ 
concert     The  same  of  tbe  interesting:  concert  this  week 
at  the  Sanders  Theatre,  and  that  of  Mist  Lillian  Bailey. 

Kbxt  in  ORDBB.~Mr.  Srrst  Fxbaro  will  give  two 

more  concerts  at  Wesleyaa  Hall  on  the  afternoons  of 

Jan.  25  and  Feb.  1.   These,  to  the  regret  of  all  who  have 

so  richly  enjoyed  his  concerts  in  the  past,  especially  the 

two  this  season,  will  be  his  last  in  Boston  for  some  time 
to  come,  and  may  be  regarded  as  beneflt  concerte.  Mr. 
Perabo  proposes  ere  long  to  resume  bis  residence  in  Eu- 
rope for  a  while,  and  we  shall  miss  him  as  well  as  Mme. 
Scniller,— two  of  onr  very  best.  To  make  h*s  Matinees 
as  complete  as  possible,  the  artist,  with  characteristlo 
enthusiasm,  ha.^been  lavish  in  expenditure  for  new  mu- 
sic and  professional  asssistants  Will  not  a  grateful 
Eubllc  hf*ip  him  to  recover  some  of  It,  sure  of  ricn  treats 
1  return  for  a  small  price  of  admission.  He  will  be  as- 
aisted.  In  some  works  for  four  hands,  by  his  pupil,  Miss 
Ellse  B.  Fay,  a  sister  of  Mrs.  Sherwood. 

The  sixth  Habvabd  Corobbt  comes  on  Thursday  af- 
ternoon, J«n.  81,  when  the  Brahms  Symphony  wUl  be  re- 
peated, and  Mr.  Alvrbd  Wilkib  wHl  alng  "D  mio 
tesoro"  and  songs  by  Mendelssohn  and  Schumann. 

The  sixth  and  last  Thomas  Concert  will  be  on  Wednes- 
day evening,  Feb.  18,  preceded  on  Tuesday  evening,  Feb. 
12,  by  the  fourth  Cunbridge  Concert,  and  followed  on 
Thvrrday  afternoon  (14th)  by  tbe  seventh  of  the  Harvard 
Symphony  s^es. 


A  ^mm   » 


knsio  in  Hew  York. 

DR.  i>AintosoH*s  Rnrra  MATIRis. 

Brahms's  First  SymphonT  was  repeated  by  the  grand 
orchestra,  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Damroeeh  veeter- 
day,  and  was  received  with  even  greater  warmth  than  it 
was  on  the  prerious  Saturdav»  when  it  was  first  pro- 
duced, although  the  audience  was  much  smaller.  It  was 
certainly  played  with  greater  rapidity  and  fire  than  be- 
fore, and  if  not  quite  a  perfect  performance  was  ren- 
dered with  sufficient  clearness  of  outline  to  enable  the 
audience  to  Judge  its  merits. 

The  second  part  of  the  concert  was  devoted  to  **Christ- 
mas  music.'*  A  biblical  legend  by  Hector  Berlios. 
called  "  The  Flight  into  Bgypt,^  never  before  performed 
In  this  country, liMded  this  part  of  the  programme.  Al- 
beit a  quaint  and  somewhat  eocentiie  eomx>ositloB,  It  Is 


«  <• 


•scMdlncly  beantfftil,  breathing  the  spirit  of  the  laertd 
■tory.  It  opens  with  a  Torspitf ,  In  which  the  leeds  are 
abundant!  J  employed  and  the  brasses  dispensed  with. 
This  Is  followed  by  a  **  Farewell  Song  of  the  Shepherds 
at  the  Departnre  of  the  Holy  FamUy/'  a  sweet  chorus 
sung  with  great  taste  by  members  of  the  Oratorio  Soci- 
ety, the  reed  accompaniment  or  shepherds'  theme  again 
beooming  oonspicnoas.  Tne  words  of  this  chorus  hare 
been  carefully  translated  from  the  French  by  Mr.  J.  H. 
Cornell,  with  special  reference  to  their  adaptation  to  the 
music.  The  work  ends  with  a  tenor  solo  sung  by  Mr. 
George  Simpson,  descriptiTO  of  **  The  Repose  of  the  Ho- 
ly Family,'*  a  brief  <<  Alleluia*'  choroi  forming  the  di- 


Two  solid,  old-fashioned  Christmas  choruses  (unaccom- 
panied) followed,  the  first  "Adoramus/*  by  Palestrina, 
and  the  second  <'  There  Is  a  Rose  Tree  Springing,*'  by 
Pmtorins.  They  formed  an  artistic  relief  to  the  richly 
orchestrated  works  preceding^nd  made  the  concluding 
number—"  The  March  of  the  Kings  of  the  East^"  from 
Lint*s  "  Christus  **  oratorio— a  striking  contrast.  Dr. 
Damrosch  deserves  commendation  for  availing  himself 
of  his  advantai^s  in  having  the  ootfpetation  of  the  cho- 
ral societies  with  which  he  is  co&a«Cted.  Hundreda  of 
remarkable  and  interesting  fiffrnpositiona  for  voices  and 
orchestra  are  lying  forgatsen  on  the  shelves  of  music  li- 
braries. Their  prodiMnon  from  time  to  time  may  give 
to  these  sjrmph^ifirtatiD^s  a  distinctive  character  that 
will  earn  th&^od-will  of  all  true  lovers  of  the  art  mu- 
sical. 


.»• 


AMAe  next  matinee  the  Arion  male  chorus  will  assist 
JiriTne  rendering  of  the  following  programme : 

Symphony—**  FrtthliogskUlnge  '* Raff 

Old  German  War  Song .Rletz 

Arion  Chorus  and  Orchestia. 
Nachthelle  (Night*8  Serenity),  for  tenor  solo  (Mr.  J. 
G  raf),  chorus  (Arion)  and  piano  (Master  W.  Dam- 
rosch.) 
8turmesbeschw0rung  (Quelling  of  the  Storm), 

Dttmer 
Arion  Chorus. 
Kaiser  March  (with  chorus,  first  time) .Wagner 
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Piiii.ADBt.PHiA.  The  programme  offered  to  the  pub- 
lic by  Mr.  Chaa.  H.  Jarvis  at  his  second  classical  soir6e 
on  Saturday  evening  last  was  certainly  varied  enough 
to  satisfy  the  meet  exacting  of  critics.  It  Is 'no  slight 
evidence  of  power  and  will,  as  well  as  of  physical  nerve 
and  muscle,  to  carry  through  the  numbers  presented, 
and  Mr.  Jarvis,  we  think,  never  played  better.  The 
concert  openbd  with  the  Beethoven  Sonata  Quaai  Fan- 
tasia, in  Biiat,  Op.  27,  No.  1.  The  full,  rich  andante 
fairly  fiowed  f^om  Mr.  Jarvis*s  fingers.  Mrs.  Darling 
sang  a  tecitative  and  rondo  by  Moseart,  and  if  with  not 
a  very  powerful  tone,  certainly  in  an  earnest  and  artia> 
tic  manner.   In  the  Lisst  and  Schumann  Lieder  we  liked 

her  much  better,  the  Spring  song,  especially,  being  deli- 
cious, and  it  was  enthusiastically  encored.  Mr.  Jarvis 
also  played  the  F  minor  Ballade  by  Chopin,  for  the  first 
time;  a  lovely  Barcarolle  by  Rubinstein,  and  a  curious 
Skizse  by  Kirchner,  a  sparkling,  prettv  thing,  gracefully 
Kiven.  Liszt's  fine  but  unsatisfactory  etude,  Au  bord 
^unA  90uree,  was  given  as  near  perfection  as  possible. 
The  concert  closed  with  a  grand  sonata  by  Moschdes, 
brilliantly  played  by  Mensrs.  Warner  and  Jarvis.  The 
third  soiree  is  announced  for  January  16^— Evening  Bul- 
letin. 


Baltimobx.  The  twelfth  season  of  concerts  of  the 
Cpnservatory  of  Music  connected  with  the  Feabody  In- 
stitute, AsoBB  Hamxbiok,  Director,  consists  of  "  Eight 
Feabody  Concerts,"  given  on  Saturday  evenings,  Deo. 
16,  23,  Jan.  5, 10,  Feb.  2, 16,  March  2, 10.  Season  tickets 
for  8  concerts  and  8  public  rehearsals  are  sold  for  $6.00 
each;  single  tickets  to  concerts  76  cents,  to  public  re- 
hearsals 60  cents. 

The  Feabody  orchestra  and  chorus  of  the  students  of 
the  conservatory,  will  be  assisted  by 

Mrs.  LisEie  Annandale,  ex-stu.    Mad.  N.  Falk-Anerbach. 
Miss  Elisa  Baraldi.  Mils  L.  Betshoover,  ex-etcu 

Miss  Henrietta  Beebe.  Mr.  B.  Conrlaender. 

Miss  Antonia  Henne.  Mr.  Sidney  Lanier. 

Mr.  Frans  Remmerts.  Mr.  J.  H.  Kosewald. 

The  programmes  will  be  chosen  from  the  following 
works: 

C.  Phil.  Emanuel  Bach  1714—1788. 
Symphony,  D  major. 

L.  ran  Beethoven  1770—1827. 

Overture  to  Collin'a  tragedy,  "Coriolanus."  Work  82. 
Piano-concerto,  G  major.    Ko.  4.    Work  68. 
First  Svmphony,  C  m^Jor.    Work  21. 
Seventh  Symphony,  A  major.    Work  92. 

Hector  Berlioz  1803—1809. 

Overture.    "The  Roman  carnival."    Work  9. 
Fantastic  Symphony,  O  major.    Work  14. 

Hans  von  Buelow  1830— 

The  Minstrel's  Curse.    Legend.    Work  10. 
Nirwana.    Symphonic  poem.    Work  20. 

Fr.  Chopin  1810-1849. 

Polonaise  for  piano  and  orchestra.    Work  22. 
Max  Brdmannsddrfer  1848— 

Overture  to  the  forest-legend  "Princess  Use.*' 

Niels  W.  Oade  1817— 

First  Symphony,  C  minor.    Work  6. 
Sixth  Symphony  G  minor.    Work  92. 

Fr.  Gemsheim  1889— 

Overture.     "Bridal  trip  of  prince  Waldmeifter.'* 
Workia 


M.  J.  Glinka  18M-1887. 

Souvenir  of  a  Somnier  Night  in  Madrid. 
Komarinakaja.   BnssiaD  teheiao. 

Chr.  Glnek  1712—1787. 

Scene  and  Air  from  the  opera  ^  Orpbeoa." 

G.  Fr.  Haendei  1084-1789. 
Oboe-Concerto,  G  minor. 

Asger  Hamerik  1848— 

Third  Norse  Suite,  A  minor.   Work  24. 
Fourth  Norse  Suitis,  D  mftjor.   Work  9k 

Emil  Hartmann  1880— 

Concerto,  G  minor.   Work  19. 

J.  P.  E.  Hartmann  1806— 
Tbe  Valkyria.   Fragments. 

J.  Haydn  1782—1809. 

Symphony,  B  flat  major.  Ko.  21.  ''Qneea  ci  Itaaee.*' 

C.  F.  S.  Homeman  1841— 

Overture.    "  Mfe  of  a  hero." 

F.  L.  JB.  Kunaen  17V1— 1817. 

Overture  to  the  opera  *<  The  votoe  of  aatnre.'* 

E.  H.  Mehul  1708—1817. 

Overture  to  the  opera  "The  bunt  of  young  king 
Henry.'» 

Mendelssohn  Bartboldy  1809—1847. 

Scotch  Symphony,  A  minor.   No.  8.   Work  BO^ 

W.  A.  Moiart  17B0— 1792. 

Symphony,  S  flat  major.   No.  S. 

Carl  Reineolce  1824- 

Prelude  to  the  6th  act  of  the  opera  "Einz  Manfred." 
WorkOS.  ^^ 

Bombard  Sohols  1886— 

Jnbilate   and    Spring-time   for  solo  and  choms. 
Work  89. 

J.  A.  P.  Schula  1747—1800. 

Overture,  D  minor,  to  Raeine's  '<  Athalia."   Oomp. 
1786. 

Rob.  Schumann  1810—1880. 

Symphony,  B  flat  major.   No.  8.    Work  97. 

G.  M.  von  Weber  1780—1820. 

Overture  to  the  fairy  opera  '<  Oberon." 
Piano-Concerto,  F  minor.   Woik79. 


Watebbubt,  Coxir.,  has  an  Orchestra  of  its  own 
called  Thorp's  Orchestra— how  strong  in  nnmbers  or  in 
skill  we  do  not  learn— which  gave  on  Thursday  evening, 
Dec.  80,  the  first  of  Three  Symphony  Concerts  in  the 
City  Hall,  assisted  by  Miss  Harrie  8.  White,  Soprano, 
and  Mr.  A.  J.  Blakesley,  Accompanist.  The  programme 
was  creditable  and  promidng  for  such  a  town : 

1.  Overture— "  Don  Juan," Mosart 

2.  Song—"  When  the  quiet  moon  is  beaming," 

Schondorf 
8.    Symphony  in  D,  No.  2 Beethoven 

4.   Belter  March Schubert 

6.  Song— "Thou*rt  like  unto  a  flower," . . Rubinstein 
0.    Largo  and  Finale— From  Symphony  No.  IS, 

inG Haydn 

7.  Waltz— ^<  Teiegramme," Strauss 

8.  Overture-"  Jean  de  Paris," Boleldien 


Wblueslbt  Collbox  had  its  twenty-second  ooncert 
(third  series)  on  Friday  evening,  Jan.  4,  with  Mr.  Wm. 
H.  Sherwood  for  Pianist,  and  Miss  Lillian  Bailey,  Sopra- 
no, in  the  following  programme: 

a.  Prelude  and  Fugue,  0  Minor,  (WeU-Tempered 

Clarichord,)  B*k  S-2 Bach 

6.  Fugue,  C  Major,  No.  2  (Peters'  Xd.,  No.  200\ 

Sonata  in  E  Minor.  Op.  90 Beethoven 

Allegro— Hondo. 
Song— Die  Loreley LIsst 

a.  Soncs  Without  Words,  No.  19,  B  Minor,  and  No. 

'    25,  G  Major Mendeissolm 

b.  Octave  Study Kullak 

Arietta-<«Pur  dioestt," Lint 

a.  "  Krdsleriana,"  Op.  10,  No.  1,  D  Minor,  Ko.  6, 

G  Minor Schumann 

5,  Impromptu,  A  Flat  major,  Op.  1414 Bchnbert 

e.  Taranteue,  B  Flat  minor,  Op.  ll.Gnstav  SchuaianB 

1a.  Ntaia.   (Old  Italian  Song) Pergoleoe 
5.  Haidenroeslein 86hnbert 

a.  Scherao,  from  Suite.  Op.  SI BMglel 

b.  Wedding  March,  (Norwegian  bridalparty 

passing  by) Hward  Grieg 

0.  Ballade,  A  Flat  major,  Op.  47 Chopin 

"Tannhftuser  March/' Wagner-Iisat 

Buelow  as  Condiietar  of  Humoriitie 

Kiifli& 

The  scheme  of  a  reeent  Batorday  Popular  Conoert  of 
the  Glasgow  Choral  Union,  destgnated  as  "hnmoristio 
mnsio,"  was  a  curioeity»  for  it  showed  bow  mncb  genu- 
ine comedy  there  eaa  be  fonnd  in  mnslo  without  rseoit- 

ing  to  vulgarity.  Haydn's  Farewell  Symphony,  in 
which  the  players  gradually  quit  the  orchestra,  leaving 
the  eh^  dTattaque  Mono  in  bis  glory:  Mosart's  oroll  Til- 
lage Symphony,  Beethoven's  Turkish  March,  and  Der- 
vish Chorus,  from  the  "Ruins  of  Athens;"  Cnerubini's 
Overture  to  the  "Forty  Thieves,"  the  Scheno,  by  Glinka 
"  Kamarinskaja : "  the  "  Perpetnum  Mobile  '*  Fantasia, 
by  Heit  Johann  Strauss,  besiaes  his  humorous  "Potpoui^ 
rf"  quadrille  on  Classical  Themes,  "Persian  March" 
and«^Imperial  aty  Polka ;<'Webex^B  Prelude  to  "Tn- 
randot,"  and  M.  Gounod's  "  Foneral  March  of  a  Marion- 
ette," one  of  the  wittiest  schersos  ever  written,  were 
included  in  this  novel  stiectlon  of  the  eoaductor,  I^. 
Von  Billow. 


Spchl   'S'Otitti. 
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Yoeali  with  Fiano  Aoeompanimeat. 

m  be  Watching  at  the  Window.    Song  and 

Choms,    Picture  Title.    F.  8.  E  to  F. 

Pyke.  40 
"  Oh,  then  speed  like  a  bird  to  your  true  love." 

A  common  but  always  pleasing  subject,  made 
veiT  attractive  by  good  words  (Geo.  Cooper's) 
and  music,  and  the  piece  is  greatly  beautiiiedby 
the  charming  title. 

Come  where  the  Nightingale's  Trilling. 

Serenade.    F.    8.    c  to  F.  CooU.  86 

''Flooding  the  dark  woods  with  music." 
Musical  and  lulling  serenade. 

Hy  little  Darling  waits  for  Me.    Song  and 

Choms.    D.    8.    a  to  F.  Dank*,  30 

"  Within  that  Eden  bright  and  fair, 
A  sweet  and  shining  face  I  see." 
A  beautiful  ballad  of  the  "Golden  Stair"  kind. 
Good  chorus. 

And  if  Thou  wil%  remember.    E  minor. 

8.    B  to  E.  Mrs,  Morgan.  85 

"  Haply  I  may  remember. 
And  naply  may  forget." 
The  key  is,  so  to  speak  "  obscure,"  which  has 
the  effect  of  fitting  music  to  the  quaint  and 
lively  poetry. 

Our  Homestead  was  changed.    E&.    8. 

btoE.  Speck.  80 

Musical  description  of  a  ruined  homestead. 

Wreck  of  the  Hesperus.    Bb  minor. 

b  to  F.  flofton.  60 

"  Oh!  save  us  all  from  a  death  like  this, 
On  the  reef  of  Norman's  Woe  I " 
The  beautiful  words  have  engaged  the  atten- 
tion of  various  composers.    The  present  piece 
will  be  an  effecrive  concert  song. 

The  Rainv  Day.    A.    8.    c  to  E.        Bamby,  80 
Well-known  poem  to  good  music. 

The  Little  Bird.    (Der  kleine  Yogel. )    A. 

8.    d  to  F.  Soderberg,  26 

"  Bin  Vogel  sang  auf  dem  Ldndensweig." 
A  pretty  little  German  ballad,  about  the  bird, 
the  unden  tree,  and  the  listening  angel. 

Instrumental. 

On  Flowery  Banks.    Six  Instmctive  Pieces. 

By  C.  E,  Pathen,    Each.  26 
No.  1|  Shower  of  Blossoms ;  No,  2,  Hope ; 
No.  8,  The  Swallow;   No.  4,  Beautmil 
Yiew ;  No.  6,  Song  of  the  Water  Nymph ; 
No.  0,  Rural  Pleasures. 

Six  elegant  pieces,  of  about  the  8d  degree  of 
difflculty. 

Alumni  March.    G.    8.  WaUh.  80 

A  bright  march,  which  may  smooth  the  way  of 
Alunml  to  their  arduous  duty  of  the  next 
annual  dinner. 

Brighton  Galop.    G.    2.  Petermann,  86 

It  is  Hotel  Brighton  at  Long  Branch  that  is 
.  meant,  and  it  is  a  lively  Galop. 

Elng[Bollinger Walts.  (Bmder lustig. )  8.       40 
Brilliant  waltzes,  and  colored  title,  represent- 
ing a  dance  of  the  «  spirits  "  in  Champagne  bot- 
tles around  King  Bolunger. 

Wildwood  Waltz.    A6.    2.  Clarke.  80 

A  simple  and  sweet  waltz,  with  a  touch  of 
Wfldwood  melody  in  it. 

tilth  Avenue  Bell  Chimes  ifarch.    A.    8. 

HelfHch.  86 
A  march  which  would  be  most  appropriate  for 
the  ehimes,  if  they  had  the  compass  for  playing 
it,  and  will  give  marked  pleasure  to  those  who 
perform  it  on  the  piano. 

ilowers  of  St  Petersburg  Waltzes.  8.  Boaeh.  76 
A  brilliant  set  of  waltzes  which,  as  Howers  of 
music,  may  compensate  the  gay  crowd  at  the 
capital  for  the  absence  of  out-door  beauties. 

BOOKS. 

LoBSOHHOBir's  88  Studies.     Op.  186. 

Book  2,  1.26 
"  "  «•    Book  8,  L26 

These  two  books  take  in  ttom  the  XII  to  the 
XXni  Studies,  which  studies  are  well  calculated 
to  give  "Strength,  Agility  and  Certainty  of 
Tdueh  to  the  Flngen." 

These,  with  the  first  book,  form  a  Supplement 
to  the  Author's  Op,  66. 


Abbbxtxatiokb.— Degrees  of  difflculty  are  marked 
from  1  to  7.  The  key  is  denoted  by  a  capit  al  letter,  asC, 
Bb,  etc.  A  large  Roman  letter  marks  the  lowest  and  the 
highest  note  iron  the  staff,  small  Roman  letters  if  below 
or  shove  the  staff.  Thus:  *•  C.  6.  c  to  E,"  means  •*  Key 
of  0,  Fifth  degree,  lowest  letter  c  on  the  added  line  be- 
low, highest  letter,  E  on  the  4th  space. 
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Song. 

Stay,  stay  at  borne,  my  heart,  and  rest ; 
Home-keepiii|B^  hearts  are  happiest, 
For  those  that  wander  they  Irnow  not  where 
Are  fall  of  trouble  and  fall  of  care ; 
To  stay  at  honae  is  best. 

Weary  and  home-sick  and  distressed 
They  wander  East,  they  wander  West, 
And  are  baffled  and  beaten  and  blown  about 
By  the  winds  of  the  wilderness  of  doabt ; 
To  stay  at  home  is  best. 

Then  stay  at  home,  my  heart,  and  rest ; 
The  bird  is  safest  in  its  nest ; 
O'er  all  that  flutter  their  wings  and  fly 
A  hawk  is  hovering  in  the  sky ; 

To  stay  at  home  is  best. 

— H,  W,  Longff^low,  in  FAruary  Atlantic, 

Dnm  Tivimnfl  TiTamus. 

I  sometimes  think  that  never  blows  so  red 
The  rose  as  where  some  buried  Cnsar  bled ; 
That  every  hyacinth  the  garden  wears 
Dropt  in  her  lap  from  some  once  lovely  head. 

And  this  reviving  herb  whose  tender  green 
Fledges  the  river  lip  on  which  we  lean — 
Ah,  lean  upon  it  lightly  !  for  who  knows 
From  what  once  lovely  lip  it  springs  unseen  ! 

Ah,  my  beloved,  fill  the  cup  that  cheers 
To^ay  of  past  regret  and  future  fears. 
To-morrow  ! — why,  to-morrow  I  may  be 
Myself  with  yesterday's  seven  thousand  years  ! 

For  some  we  loved,  the  loveliest  and  th<^  best 
That  from  his  vintage  rolling  Time  has  prest. 
Have  drunk  their  cup  a  round  or  two  before, 
And,  one  by  one,  crept  silently  to  rest. 

— OxAE  Kbattbax. 
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The  Heart 

Two  chambers  hath  the  heart, 

And  there 

Dwell  Joy  and  Care. 

Wake  Joy  in  thine ; 

Thua  Care  in  his 

Will  peacefully  recline. 

Oh  j  Joy,  beware  I 

Speak  gently. 

Lest  thou  waken  Care. 


Ton  Buelow's  Votes  of  TraveL* 

n. 

Sydenham. 

37M  Oet,toUh  Ni99,,  ISH. 
Dread  of  the  8ea-8erpent  under  its  most  recent  Mask  as 
a  Pianoforte  Concerto.— Agreeably  undeceived— 
**  Tankeo-Doodle  "  on  the  Spiee.— Pianoforte  playing 
in  light  Trousers.— Doubtful  Gain  for  the  Spaniard 
from  the  Spanish-Rhenish  Alliance.— The  Oongrefftit- 
Uo  Judtelt  in  the  KdnigspIatSy  Berlin.— Temper 
spoiled  by  the  Tenth  Symphony,— Paul  the  reversed 
way,  or  a  whilom  Mnsio-of-tbe-Futarist'sGonveision 
to  <*  Judaism.*' 

As  you  have  had  the  goodness  to  signal  me, 
most  highly  honored  Sir,  that  it  is  not  too  diffi- 
cult for  you  to  acclimatize  yourself  and  your 
readers  to  my  exotic  style  as  a  OapeUmeiUer 
on  leave  of  absence,  I  invite  you  to  follow  me 
to-day  to  the  Crystal  Palace,  where  the  first, 
and,  indeed,  the  only  blossoms  worth  chroni- 
cling, of  London  musical  life,  during  the  win- 
ter season,  burst  forth.  The  orchestra  of  the 
Crystal  Palace  Concerts,  as  most  persons  are 
aware,  is,  both  as  regards  numbers  and  quality, 
the  most  notable  in  England ;  next  it  stands 

•From  the  Leipsic  Sianaist  edited  by  Herr  Senff .  Trans- 
lated in  the  London  JfiMical  World, 


the  orchestra  created  in  Manchester  by  Mr. 
Charles  Hall6  (whose  services  as  a  conductor  I 
am  in  the  agreeable  position  of  being  able  to 
place  quite  as  high  as  his  services  as  a  pianist) ; 
and  the  third  place  your  correspondent  hopes 
gradually  to  conquer  for  the  orchestra  in  Glas- 
gow (inclusive  of  Edinburgh,  Dundee,  Green- 
ock, etc.).  Herr  Hall6's  chapelmastery  is  at 
present  tMui^-valued,  except  at  Manchester,  in 
the  same  degree  that  Mr.  August  Manns*  at  the 
Crystal  Palace  is  usually  (>wr-valued.  A  man 
really  need  not  be  so  exceedingly  clever  to  get 
up  comparatively  speaking  model  performan- 
ces, at  least  of  classical  works,  with  a  picked 
body  of  artists  whom  he  has  constantly  and  al- 
most daily  under  his  conducting-stick,  and 
with  whom  he  can  hold  as  many  rehearsals  as 
he  deems  necessary.  Moreover,  as  everyone 
knows,  Polyphemus  is  a  king  in  the  realms  of 
the  blind ;  Englishmen  themselves  frankly  ad- 
mit that  their  native  **  conductors'*  show  their 
relationship  to  the  **  omnibus-conductors  "  by 
being  **  always  behind  " — the  verbal  joke  can- 
not well  be  translated.  I  feel  convinced,  how- 
ever, that  the  conductors  of  the  New  and  even 
those  of  the  Old  Philharmonic  Society  might 
boldly  compete  with  Mr.  Manns,  if  they  could 
command  tne  necessary  rehearsals  and  the'time 
the  latter  would  require.  But  in  the  high  sea- 
son,! in  summer,  when  the  above  societies 
worlk^  Berlioz's  winged  words:  **  A  LandresUs 
munci&ns  n^ont  pas  6  temp9  de  fairs  de  la  mus- 
iqusy*^  are  as  applicable  now  as  they  were  a 
quarter  of  a  century  ago.  Must  this  state  of 
things  continue  forever  ? 

The  fourth  grand  Crystal  Palace  Concert  was 
opened  by  Rossini's  overture  to  the  SiSge  de 
O&rinth,  I  entertain  no  prudish  prejudice 
against  this  kind  of  summer  music  of  itself,  es- 
pecially when  it  is  performed  with  the  requi- 
site joviality.  Notwithstanding,  however, 
that,  without  any  conceivable  motive,  Mr. 
Manns  exerted  himself  to  realize  for  us  the 
gymnastic  exercises  of  the  pra  electric  tele- 
graphs, he  did  not  get  his  troop  out  of  elephan- 
tine polka-time,  and  as  from  the  concert  menu 
there  was  a  prospect  of  Schumann's  ^^  Manfred 
Overture "  for  dessert,  I  could  not  feel  easy 
about  the  enigmatical  entrU,  until  the  clever 
secretary  of  the  society,  Mr.  George  Grobe* 
(author  of  the  really  model  analytical  pro- 
grammes), at  length  explained  to  me  that  the 
laggards  arriving  by  the  last  train  were  accus- 
tomed to  create  so  much  confusion  on  entering 
the  room,  that  it  was  not  advisable  to  select  a 
first-class  composition  wherewith  to  open  the 
concert.  Against  this  no  valid  objection  can 
be  urged. 

The  second  number  was  a  very  recent  novel- 
ty: Herr  Xaver  Scharwenka's  Pianoforte  Con- 
certo, in  B  flat  minor,  played  by  Herr  Edward 
Dannreuther. 

A  short  time  since,  I  had  the  misfortune  of 
being  assailed  by  various  pianoforte  concertos, 
some  engraved  and  some  desirous  of  that  dis- 
tinction ;  their  mastodontic  volume  insinuated 
into  my  mind  the  humiliating  conscioasness 
that  I  was  no  longer  on  the  level  of  the  *  *  new 
epoch"  (**Neuzeit,")  aud  caused  me,  for  my 
recreation,  to  take  to  the  G  minor  Opera  of 
Mendelssohn  and  Moscheles.  I  rather  too  has- 
tily ranked  Herr  Scharwenka's  concerto  among 
these  monstra ;  moreover,  a  hurried  perusal  of 
the  arrangement  for  two  pianos  had  rather 
startled  me,  on  account  of  the  unmistakable 

t For  "hi|2:h season"  Herr  von  BUlow  is  responsible. 
The  expression  is  introduced  probably  to  Impart  a  local* 
ly  linirtustic  flavor  to  his  letter.  He  no  donbt  means: 
<^in  the  height  of  the  season."— TKaxslatob. 

^8ic  in  original.  Probably  "Grove"  is  meant.— 
Tbanslatob. 


loan  the  Pole  had  thought  fit  to  levy  on  the 
Russian  (namely:  on  Tschaikowsky's  Op.  28, 
in  B  flat  minor,  dedicated  to  myself.)  Lastly, 
the  somewhat  too  stiy)ng  American  puffs  in  the 
Berlin  papers  had  filled  me  with  unfriendly 
suspicion.  The  said  puffs  had,  I  must  state, 
violently  startled  me  with  the  fortiisimo  flour- 
ish that  the  Abbate  Franz  Liszt  travelled  ex- 
pressly from  Weimar  to  Berlin  for  the  purpose 
of  organizing  a  **zwei-ftatfA-steinig"t  Xaver- 
Festival  in  the  highly  aristocratic  hotel,  where 
tea  is  served,  not  with  sandwiches,  but  with 
patrons'  vouchers  (which,  of  course,  it  is  in- 
cumbent on  the  guests  themselves  to  lay  on,  or 
rather  lay  out.){  The  more  refreshing  was  my 
astonishment  at  the  composition,  which  is  thor- 
oughly charming,  and  frequently  interesting 
and  original,  besides  being  distinguished  by  a 
natural  flow  and  almost  purposelessly  employed 
form.  It  shares  vnth  a  work  by  Chopin  the 
merit  of  being  genuinely  adapted  for  the  piano, 
while  it  has  the  advantage  aver  such  a  work, 
inasmuch  as  it  can  boast  of  bein^  admirably 
scored,  a  recommendation  for  which  Chopin's 
E  minor  Concerto  was  indebted  to  Tausig, 
and  his  Concerto  in  F  minor  to  Elind worth. 

The  composer  may  feel  proud  of  his  success 
with  the  public  and  critics  here,  but  he  may 
also  thank  his  interpreter  for  the  excellent  ren- 
dering of  the  principal  part.  The  style  in 
which  Herr  Dannreuther  played  the  concerto 
was  full  of  fire,  clear  and  bright,  like  the  trow- 
sers  which  a  pianist  has  to  wear  at  morning  or  * 
afternoon  concerts  in  England  (a  frock  coat 
and  colored  necktie  complete  the  unceremoi^ 
ous  attire),  if  he  would  not  render  himself  ri- 
diculous— which,  by  the  way,  he  may  also  suc- 
ceed in  doing  by  putting  on  the  Order  of  the 
Falcon,  or  some  other  little  bit  of  ribbon,  im- 
pressing people  at  a  distance  that  it  is  the  L6- 
gion  d^&nneur.  My  esteemed  colleague  must 
allow  me  to  seize  the  opportunity  of  congratu- 
lating him  most  cordially  on  his  return  to  his 
proper  avocation,  that  of  a  thoughtful  virtu- 
oso and  a  virtuoso-like  writer  on  musfcal 
matters,        *        *♦♦♦*♦ 

I  have  likewise  to  mention  a  very  respecta- 
ble performance  of  Mozart's  *'  Haffner  Sinfon- 
ie,"  that  in  D  major,  with  menuet,  which 
formed  the  piice  de  remtanee  at  the  concert  of 
the  27th  Oct.  The  performance  would  merit  a 
higher  tint  of  praise  did  it  not  furnish  fresh 
evidence  of  the  crass  and  universal  mistake 
committed  by  manufactory-directors  every- 
where in  supposing  that,  without  regard  to  the 
parts  assigned  to  the  various,  instruments,  all 
dynamic  gradations  should  invariably  be  car- 
ried out  in  common.  It  is  high  time  to  have 
done  with  this  bad  and  antiquated  tradition  of 
democratic  homophony!  We  have  plenty  of 
pedantic,  periwig-pated  absurdities  without 
that  I 

At  the  following  concert,  the  fifth,  on  the 
3rd  Nov., — a  concert  dedicated  to  the  thirti- 
eth anniversary  of  Felix  Mendelssohn's  death, 
and  solemnized  by  the  ^'Lobgesang-Sinfonie," 
together  with  the  overture  to  and  an  air  from 
8t,  Paul — SefLor  Pablo  de  Sarasate  concluded 
his  far  too  short  engagement.  Unfortunately, 
he  did  not  on  this  occasion  play  Mendelssohn's 
Violin  Concerto,  because  he  had  done  so  a  f  ort- 

t  To  employ  Herr  von  Billow's  own  expression,  **  the 
verbal  joke  cannot  weU  be  translated.'^  Onr  readers, 
however,  may  be  informed  that  the  gist  of  it  appears  to 
lie  In  the  italicized  middle  syllable,  the  name  of  the 
immortal  composer  of  the  /tMtiofMmtMifc.— Tsaitsla- 

TOB. 

X  Another  <<verbal  Joke,"  which  "cannot  well  be  trans- 
lated." I  have  endeavored,  however,  to  elve  something 
like  an  equivalent.  The  German  original  is:  "Welche 
za  *  belegen '  natlirlich  den  GKsten  obllegt."— Tbaks- 

LATOB. 
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nii^ht  preriously  in  the  same  place,  but,  with 
the  composer  himself  as  conductor,  he  played 
the  second  Violin  Concerto  dedicated  to  him 
by  Herr  Max  Bruch,  with  whose  first  Concerto 
he  made  his  first  appearance  here  on  the  18th 
Oct.    In  justice  to  the  actual  fact,  I  must  at 
once  record  the  enthusiastic  applause  which 
was  larished  on  the  Spaniard,  and  the  partici- 
pation of  the  Rhenishman  in  the  Spaniard's 
frequent  recalls.      You  must  now,  however, 
permit  me  to  remark  that  I  ceuld  not  consider 
this  new  Opus,  this  faded  new-bom  bantling 
of  Dr.  Hiller's  favorite  pupil,  in  any  way  wor- 
thy of  being  placed  in  a  frame  of  the  unfading 
beauties  of  the  Mendelssohnian  muse.     Heavy 
instrumentation,  extreme  poverty  and  frigidity 
of  the  fundamental  idea — but,   on  the  other 
hand,  good  writing  for  the  violin  and  a  style 
suggestive  of  long  routine.   In  everything  tech- 
nical, Herr  Bruch  may  be  considered  as,  so  to 
speak,  a  HUler  who  has  turned  out  well,  and 
who  will  certainly  succeed  in  England  as  he 
has  already  done  in  Germany.     But— to  say 
nothing  of  Edward  Lalo's  genial  * '  Symphonie 
Espagnole  "  ( I)  which  Senor  Sarasate's  magic 
violin  has  placed  in  even  a  brighter  light  than 
before — the  novelty  cannot  be  compared,  for 
instance,  with  the  Violin  Concertos  of  Rubin- 
stein and  of  Raff.     I  am  afraid  that  Professor 
Joachim  ijnll  not  be  inclined  to  grant  this,  but 
will  accuse  me  of  a  corrupt  taste,  whose  owner 
has  lost,  if,  indeed,  he  ever  possessed,  the  gen- 
uine and  right  feeling  for  what  is  genuine  and 
right.     May  I  prophylactically  defend  myself 
against  this  charge  ?    It  is  only  since  my  be- 
coming acquainted  with  the  tenth  Symplumy^ 
alias  the  first  Symphony  by  Johannes  Brahms, 
that  is  only  for  the  last  six  weeks,  that  I  have 
been    so  insensible  to  and  hard  on  Bruch- 
StQcke*  and  similar  compositions.     I  do  not 
call  the  Symphony  the  f^nm  because  it  ought  to 
stand  over  the  **  Ninth ; "  I  would  rather  place 
iJb  between  the  Second  and  the  Eroica,  just  as 
•'^jnaintain  that  by  the  First  (C  major),  not  the 
•  'one  composed  by  Beethoven,  but  the  one  com- 
posed by  Mozart,  and  known  as  the  Jupiter, 
should  be  understood.     When  I  furthermore 
acknowledge  that,  despite  my  sympathetic  ad- 
miration for  Schubert's  Symphony,  and  for  cer- 
tain passages  in  Schumann's  (II.  3  and  IH,  1, 
4,  etc.)    Mendelssohn's  **  Scottish  Symphony"' 
(No.  3,  A  min«r)  holds,  to  my  thinking,  the 
first  place  as  a  work  of  art  complete  in  itself^ 
Professor  Joachim  may  perhaps  feel,  on  this 
ground  common  to  us  both,  less  disinclined  to 
grant  that  Herren  Brahms  and  Bruch  do  not 
share  with  each  other  much  more  in  common 
than  the  initial  letters:   *'Br-' — apart  from  a 
perhaps  equally  good  musical  education. 

"Kill  him — ^the  dog;  he  is  an  enthusiast!  " 
is  another  reading  of  Goethe's  line  on  the  re- 
viewer, and  we  hear  it  nearly  as  often  as  we 
hear  the  original  version.  I  must  beg  leave  to 
be  excused  from  singing  about  Sefior  Sarasate's 
seductive  speaking  on  the  violin,  because  I 
should  run  the  risk  of  falling  into  bad  odor 
with  those  who  are  always  ready  with  the  ar- 
gument, as  inevitable  as  it  is  of  course  irrefut- 
able, "  But  lie  cannot  te  compared  with  an  artist 
like  JoaMm!^^  Certainly  he  cannot.  For 
that  very  reason  let  us  leave  comparisons  to  all 
those  opinionless  brain-eunuchs  for  whom  the 
business  of  a  critic  is  included  in  the  same  cat- 
egory as  that  of  a  sworn  appraiser.  Allah  il 
Allah  1  Joachim  plays  like  a  god — but  Sara- 
sate  plays  like  an  angel,  or  like  an  arch-angel. 
May  I  not  insert  in  my  album,  with  the  photo- 
graph of  Jehovah,  the  pliotographs  of  Gabriel 
and  Michael  ?  Do  I  insult  Mad.  Zimmermann 
and  Mad.  Koch,  the  prima-donnas  of  the  Thea- 
tre Royal  Hanover,  each  most  admirable  in 
their  own  line,  if  by  the  side  of  their  portraits 
I  place  the  portrait  of  Signora  Albani,  for  my 

•  still "  another  verbal  loke,"  which,  etc.  In  this  in- 
stance the  merit  of  the  joke  ia  evidently  based  on  some 
imaginary  connection  in  Herr  von  BUlow*8  mind  be- 
tween the  common  noun  (written  as  one  word),  "£rucA- 
ttiicke,**  in  English :  "  Fragments,"  and  the  nncomoAon 
noan  (written  in  two  words  connected  by  a  hyphen), 
'*£rueh^8taeks/'  in  English:  ''Bnich-pieces,'*  or  "pieces 
by  Bmch.'*— TkiNSLATOR. 


ear  the  most  luminous  vocal  star  of  the  day  t 
Nothing  is  more  insufferable  in  matters  of  art 
than  intolerance.  Would  that  this  maxim, 
which  is  neither  new,  nor  daring,  nor  eri^al, 
were  taken  a  little  more  to  heart  in  the  Berlin 
Hi^h  School,  with  reference,  for  instance,  to 
Utera  L I  Do  not  be  alarmed,  my  dear  Herr 
8enff ;  if  only  on  account  of  my  short  stature, 
I  renounce  playing  Dr.  Langhans  U.  As  far 
as  concerns  Joachim,  I  simply  institute  a  ''dy- 
nastic" opposition.  But  the  leader  of  the 
pianoforte-division,  Professor  Rudorff,  is  amen- 
able to  my  forum.  I  by  no  means  dispute  the 
fact  of  his  being  a  most  skilful  and  sterling  in- 
terpreter of  Beethoven's  "Geistcrtrio,"  and, 
as  far  as  aught  I  have  to  say,  a  Chrysander  re- 
duced to  practice  (Herr  Julias  Schi^er  is  not 
a  subscriber  to  the  Signale,  is  he  ?) — ^that,  how- 
ever, does  not  justify  him  in — the  incredible 
fact  of  forbidding  the  pupils  of  the  institution, 
to  their  most  serious  detnment,  not  only  from 
studying,  but  even  from  rendering  themselves 
acquainted  with  Franz  Liszt's  won:s  for  the  pi- 
ano .  Will  the  Director  kindly  point  out  to 
me  a  piece  by  Herr  Rudorff  which  contains 
such  good  specific  music  as,  for  instance,  only 
No.  3  (**  Pastorale,"  P  major)  from  the  srand 
master's  Twelve  Studies  t  And  when  Professor 
Rudorff's  immature  though  not  beardless  adju- 
tants, on  their  return  from  Hanover,  after  hav- 
ing enjoyed  there  the  unmerited  good  fortune 
of  hearing  Liszt,  had  nothing  m«re  to  say  than 
that :  *  ^  Liszt's  technics  had  become  very  faul- 
ty," the  fact  is  not  highly  comic  only  because 
it  is  so  deeply  lamentable  I  Dixi^  et-^perdAdi — 
animav.  meam / 

It  is  not  for  the  purpose  of  setting  an  exam- 
ple of  respect  and  reverence  to  the  nameless 
young  gentlemen,  but  to  satisfy  the  necessity 
for  the  resolution  of  dissonances  in  my  epistle 
to  yoq,  most  patient  editor,  that  I  return  to  the 
Crystal  Palace.  The  elevating  performance  of 
Mendelssohn's  Cantata  really  deserved  a  '^Song 
of  Praise  "  for  all  the  instrumentalists  and  vo- 
calists, including  the  conductor,  Mr.  Manns, 
the  guide  of  the  imposing  mass,  who,  in  this 
instance,  occupied  a  high  position. 

Since  the  model  performances,  never  to  be 
forgotten  by  me,  which  Professor  Julius  Stem 
got  up,  with  his  Association,  of  similar  choral 
woiks  in  the  years  of  my  Berlin  servitude,  I 
have  had  to  enter  in  the  book  of  my  thoughts 
no  impressions  in  any  way  so  pure,  so  un- 
dimmed,  and  moving  harmoniously  both  the 
senses  and  the  mind  in  an  equal  decree  as  this. 
It  was  a  solemn  **  evocation  "  of  that  master, 
who  is,  at  the  present  time,  misappreciated  on- 
ly by  unseasonably  Schumannizing  Conservato- 
rists,  and  whom  Herr  Richard  Wagner  (in  con- 
versation, at  least)  was  accustomed  to  charac- 
terize as  (sicf)  ^^the  greatest  specifically  musical 
genius  who  has  appeared  to  the  world  since 
the  time  of  Mozart."  Granted  that  this  gen- 
ius, in  the  course  of  his  development,  descend- 
ed to  the  rank  of  mere  talent  (a  paradox  of 
Herr  Felix  Draseke's  not  to  be  absolutely  re- 
jected) ;  we  find  in  the  ^*  Song  of  Praise,"  side 
by  side  with  much  that  has  grown  pale  and  is 
wanting  in  inspiration,  plenty  of  passages  on 
which  the  seal  of  senius  is  indelibly  impressed. 
How  irresistibly  does  the  first  movement  of  the 
Symphony  stream  forward,  carrying  us  with  it ; 
how  does  it  flow  **  wawwi  his  ans  Eerz  hinein  /"♦ 
How  powerful  is  the  first  chorus,  how  dramat- 
ic the  question  of  the  tenor  solo:  *^ HUter,  ist 
die  Nacht  "bald  hin  f  "  and  the  affirmative  reply 
given  first  by  the  sBtherial  whisperings  of  the 
soprano  solo,  and  then  by  the  chorus  swelling 
up  into  ecstatic  joy  I  Enough — you  in  Leipsic 
know  all  about  it  much  better  than  I  do.  On 
the  other  hand,  you  do  not  believe  in  allitera- 
tive rhymes  as  I  do ;  and  I  am  of  opinion  that 
Mozart,  Mendelssohn,  and  Meyerbeer,  Bach, 
Beethoven,  and  Brahms,  do  not  thus  mutually 
alliterate  without  an  understanding  en  the  part 
of  chance.  May  the  heretical  details,  which 
my  reckless  sincerity,  as  your  flying  collabora- 
tor, could  not  spare  you,  pass  unopposed  under 

•  "  Warm  to  our  very  heart  I" 


the  flag  of  this  my  confession  of  faith !  Good 
bye,  my  dear  Herr  Senff,  till  we  meet  again 
— which  will  perhaps  be  in  Glasgow. 

Hans  ton  Bxtblow. 

■ih  Nowniber^  1877. 


After-Thomas  Opinions  of  the  Brahms 

Symphony. 

(From  the  Boston  Courier,  Sunday,  Jan.  20.) 

The  Brahms  symphony  was  once  more  the  central 
point  of  interest.    It  was  indeed  superbly  played;  the 
orchestra  has  never  given  more  couTincing  evidence 
of  that   thorough    and   cooBcientions   reheandng  for 
which  Mr.  Thomas  has  become  noted.    Every  phrase  in 
the  whole  wonderfully  complex  work  was  well-consid- 
ered and  clearly  rendered :  every  smallest  detail  was 
made  the  most  of.    In  how  far  Mr.  Thomas's  conoeption 
of  the  composition  is  in  sympathy  with  the  composer's 
intention  it  were  imitossible  to  say.    It  certainly  seems 
at  first  sight  as  if  no  composer  could  have  intended  such 
an  unbroken  chain  of  slow  movements  without  the 
faintest  hint  at  anything  approaching  to  a  nimbly  run- 
ning phrase,  as  Mr.  Thomas  gave  us,  counting  from  the 
end  of  the  first  movement  ap  to  the  entrance  of  the  la     i 
Allegro.     To  be  sure  there  is  nothing  in  the  tempo 
marks  in  the  score  to  contravene  Mr.  Thomas's  concep- 
tion, and  it  is  pretty  well  known  that  Brahms  is  some- 
what prone  to  forget  that  the  element  of  tediousness  is 
worthy  a  moment's  consideration  from  an  earnest  art- 
ist.    And  yet  it  is  hard  to  believe  that  Brahms  should 
have  so  miscalculated  the  perviousness  to  boredom  which 
makes  most  mortals   tire  of  even  the  most  luscious 
linked  sweetness  when  it  is  too  long  drawn  out.    The 
elf ect  of  the  second  and  third  movements  and  the  first 
part  of  the  fourth  was  certainly  unfortunate.   As  Gr^ 
try  exclaimed  after  listening  for  some  time  to  an  opera 
of  M^hnl'B,  in  which  the  composer  had  composed  his 
strlng^rohestra  of  violas,  'celli  and  basses,  without  vio- 
lins: "  I  would  give  a  hundred  francs  for  an  B-string  I  **, 
one  feels  like  crying  out  long  before  the  last  movement 
of  Brahms*B  symphony:  "A  hundred  francs  for  an  alU- 
gro**    Upon  the  whole,  the  symphony  Is  disappointing. 
One  cannot  surely  help  recognizing  it  as  an  exceedingly 
earnest  work  throughout.    The  composer  has  in  no  in- 
stance allowed  himself  to  substitute  mere  gorgeousness 
of  orchestral  coloring  for  an  idea:  he  has  worked  hard 
and  faithfully  towards  very  high  ends,  but  the  sympho- 
ny sounds  for  the  most  part  morbid,  strained  and  unnat- 
ural; much  of  it  even  ugly.    The  composer  seems  to 
have  been  forced  to  hold  his  inspiration  by  the  very  hair 
of  the  head  that  it  should  not  escape  him.    He  is  often 
involved  and  obscure,  rather  than  profound.    One  meets 
now  and  then  with  passages  of  great  beauty,  but  they 
are  so  exceptional  as  to  seem  almost  out  of  place;  the 
rays  of  gracious  light  are  so  few  and  far  between  that 
they  do  little  more  than  to  make  darkness  visible.  What 
of  deep  feeling,  sentiment  and  passion  there  is  in  the 
music  18  DO  doubt  as  genuine  as  It  is  intense.    The  sym- 
phony Is  nocooked-up  sham,  bat  sentiment  and  passion 
do  not  of  themselves  constitute  a  work  of  art;  they  must 
be  embodied  In  a  perspicuous  and  artistic  form.    In  the 
matter  of  melody  some  will  call  Brahms  deficient,  and 
others  will  call  him  strong.    Melody  has  become,  by  this 
time,  a  pretty  vague  term.    Berlioz  once  said  in  refer- 
ence to  nis  own  works:  **  My  melodies  are  often  of  very 
large  dimensions,  and  short-sighted,  infantile  minds  do 
not  clearly  distinguish  their  outlines.'*    Brahms  may 
possibly  say  the  same.    Tet  we  must  say  that  in  a  com- 
position in  which  certain  melodies  are  not  the  be-all 
and  end-all,  but  the  texts  which  are  to  be  treated  musi- 
cally—in other  words,  the  themes— the  rational  dimen- 
sions of  a  thematic  phrase  find  tbeir  natural  limits  very 
soon,  and  a  theme  which  is  too  long,  or  too  vague  In 
Character  to  be  readily  grasped  by  the  ear,  and  easily 
remembered,  is  unfit  for  clear  contrapuntal  develop- 
ment.   Nothing  is  more  charminf?  than  the  old  and  yet 
ever  young  effect  of  different  instruments  caJUng  to  and 
answering  each  other  across  the  orchestra,  but  when  it 
oomes  to  an  oboe  and  a  clarinet  making  absolute  speech- 
es at  each  other  {fdde  for  instance,  a  passage  in  BnUims's 
andanU),  the  listener's  mind  is  at  so  great  trouble  to  re- 
member what  the  first  has  said,  that  it  is  impossible  to 
appreciate  whether  the  reply  of  the  second  is  pertinent 
or  not.    If  the  theme  of  a  movement  is  too  vague  to  ap- 
peal directly  and  by  itself  to  a  listener's  imagination  as 
a  firmly  grasped  idea,  its  farther  development  will  be  in- 
comprehensible to  him.    The  orchestra  mav  discuss  the 
theme  with  Admirable  wisdom  and  In  perfect  counter- 
point, but  the  listener  will  get  no  satisfaction,  simply  be- 
cause he  does  not  know  what  the  talk  is  all  about.    But 
I  must  not  leave  this  symphony  wlthoot  a  word  of  heart- 
iest admiration  for  the  theme  of  the  last  movement. 
That  is  really  superb.    Strong,  pitby  and  concise.    It 
does,  to  be  sure,  remind  one  of  the  Ninth  Symphony. 
But  ft  only  reminds  one  of  it;  it  is  no  plagiarism.    Pity 
onlv  that  one  is  so  tired  out  by  what  has  gone  before 
that  even  this  glorious  outburst  fails  to  awaken  a  lasting 
enthusiasm.    Ine  rest  of  the  concert  was  very  interest- 
ing, save  only  the  Volkmann  Serenade,  which  was  unut- 
terably dreary.      Meyerbeer's  overture  to   Struentie 
showed  how  weak  a  man  Meyerbeer  was  when  it  came 
to  anything  like  sustained  solid  writing.    It  Is,  bdwever, 
a  superb  bit  of  orchestration  throughout.    Bv  the  way, 
some  witty  person  once  called  Meyerbeer  the  Cuckoo. 
As  that  bira  can  only  repeat  its  own  name,  "  Cuckoo  I 
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Ca6koor**  to  does  Meyerbeer's  miislc  keep  repeating: 
"Mererbeerr  Meyerbeer  I"  Any  one  who  remembers 
tbe  ^Ancefu^  OTertnre  will  hftye  no  dliBonlty  In  seeing 
tbe  joke. 

William  F.  Aftbosp. 


(From  the  Brening  Osaette.) 

The  entertainment  was  especially  interesting  for  the 
opportunity  it  alTorded  for  a  second  hearing  of  the 
Brahms  Symphony,  this  time  by  an  orchestra  that  had 
given  it  long  and  careful  stady,  and  had  played  It  sever- 
al times  In  public.  Upon  listening  to  the  work  again 
under  these  more  favorable  circumstances,  we  find 
nothing  to  change  in  the  general  tenor  of  the  judgment 
we  have  pronounced  upon  it.  Certain  passages  were 
rendered  more  dear,  and  there  were  broader  effects  of 
light  and  shade  produced,  but  the  work,  as  a  whole, 
seemed  to  us  as  hard  and  as  uninspired  as  upon  its  form- 
er hearing.  It  is  mathematical  music  evolved  with  dlf- 
ilcnlty  tiom  an  unimaginative  brain.  How  it  ever  came 
to  be  honored  with  the  title  of  *'  The  Tenth  Symphony,'* 
is  a  mystery  to  us.  Can  it  be  that  the  Boudeanltlng 
system  of  poflbry  has  crept  into  Oerman  musical  art? 
Tbe  Tenth  Symphony  I  This  noisy,  ungraceful,  confus- 
ing and  unattractive  example  of  diy  pedantry  before  the 
masterpieces  of  Schubert,  Schumann,  Mendelssohn, 
Gade,~^r  even  of  the  reckless  and  over-fluent  Raffl 
Absurd  I  In  all  that  Brahms  has  written  he  has  shown 
himself  to  be  a  composer  without  a  heart.  We  cannot 
call  to  mind  a  single  work  of  his  that  impressed  us  save 
for  the  learning  shown  in  it.  All  that  we  have  heard  and 
seen  ftom  his  pen  abounds  In  head-work  without  a  glim- 
mer of  8oul.  In  fact,  we  will  even  venture  so  far  as  to 
doubt  whether  Brahms  possesses  true  musioal  genius  in 
the  sense  that  the  recognised  masters  of  the  art  pos- 
sessed it.  As  for  this  symphony,  we  believe  that  it 
would  have  fallen  flat  upon  the  world  had  it  been  left  to 
make  Its  way  upon  its  own  merits;  but  it  was  enthusias- 
tically lauded  from  the  outset,  Schumann's  praise  of  the 
eomitoser  was  unearthed  and  noisily  shouted  as  an  avant 
eamrUr,  and  the  sensationalism  of  the  day  was  brought 
to  bear  In  stimulating  curiosity:  The  warmth  was  all  in 
the  praises  of  the  composer's  friends,  for  there  is  none 
in  the  sjrmphony.  The  last  movement  is  a  brilliant  piece 
of  work  undoubtedly,  and  had  thepreceding  movements 
been  as  fine,  the  composition  might  have  easily  taken 
rank  among  the  great  symphonies  that  have  followed 

the  Choral,  but  even  then  it  would  scarcely  have  de- 
served the  overwhelming  praises  bestowed  upon  it.  A 
symphony  that  demands  in  its  hearer  a  profound  tech- 
nical knowledge  to  understand,  that  appeals  only  to  the 
wonder  of  the  student,  mav  show  the  compoeer*s  Indus- 
try and  his  learning,  but  tuis  ia  artistic  egotism  and  not 
Snlus,  save  of  that  kind  shown  in  the  manufacture  of 
e  intricate  Chinese  carvings  in  ivory.  But  even  in 
these  the  workmen  are  sklllea  in  the  art  of  concealing 
art,  while  Brahms,  on  the  other  hand,  delights  only  in 
obtruding  his  art.  It  is  possible  that  as  we  grow  more 
familiar  with  this  symphony  it  may  become  dearer  to 
us,  bat  we  might  pore  over  a  difficult  problem  in  mathe- 
matics until  the  same  result  was  reached  without  arriv- 
inic  at  the  conclusion  that  it  Is  a  poetic  inspiration. 
While  there  is  much  that  is  lovdy  and  Inspired  in  art 
that  will  better  repay  the  study,  and  whUe  life  Is  too 
short  to  exhaust  too  beautiful,  we  feel  that  it  is  a  wan- 
ton waste  of  time  to  devote  it  to  long  contemplation  in 
order  to  discover  whether  or  no  this  Brahms  symphony 
is  the  most  stupendous  mnslcsJ  triumph  of  our  day. 

The  other  selections  on  the  programme  were  a  horn- 
pipe, a  larghetto,  and  an  allegro  by  Handel,  Mosart's 
masonic  funeral  music,  a  serenade  by  Yolkmann  for 
string  orchestra,  with  violoncello  obligate,  and  Meyer- 
beer's overture  to  "Struens^e."  The  Handel  music, 
though  quaint  In  style  and  formal  in  eflfect,  proved  de- 
lightful in  the  hearing.  The  Masonic  music  is  some- 
what heavy,  and  not  in  the  composer's  best  manner,  but 
there  are  some  delicious  instrumental  combinations  in 
it.  The  serenade  by  Yolkmann  is  mdodious  and  grace- 
ful, and,  save  for  the  undue  length  to  which  it  Is  spun 
out,  would  be  thoroughly  Interesting.  All  of  these 
works  were  played  with  that  exquisite  finish  and  appro- 
priateness of  expression  that  Mr.  Thomas  has  taught  us 
always  to  expect  from  himself  and  his  orchestra* 


(From  the  Daily  Advertiser,  Jan.  17.) 

The  work  certainly  grows  upon  the  listener,  and  one  is 
so  consdous  of  the  progress  made  In  enjoyment  and 
comprehension  of  the  symphony  after  a  second  hearing 
that  he  hesitates  to  predict  what  favor  the  work  might 
win  from  him  after  many  repetitions.  We  venture, 
however,  at  this  stage  of  our  acquaintance  with  the 
Brahms  symphony  to  express  a  doubt— amounting  with 
ourselves,  we  think,  to  a  personal  conviction  of  the  oon- 
)  trary— that  this  work  demonstrates  Its  author's  right  to 
a  place  bedde  or  near  Beethoven,  or  that  it  entities  his 
admirers  to  disregard  the  claims  of  Menddasohn  and 
Schumann  In  ranking  this  composition  as  the  greatest 
ilnoe  the  Ninth  Symphony.  Johannes  Bnhms— though 
the  dow  development  of  his  fkme  indicated  in  him  a 
late  ripening  of  a  sort  very  usual  with  mnsieal  geniuses, 
who  as  a  class  have  been  marvelloudy  unoonsdooe— has 
had  the  immense  advantage  of  Schumann's  tmmpet- 
toni^oed  announcement  of  his  worth.   Schumann's  rep- 


utation as  a  composer  Is  f  ortunatdy  much  better  ground- 
ed than  his  repute  as  a  prophet,  but  his  unquestioned 
skUI  as  a  critic  made  his  statement  of  the  power  and 
promise  of  Johannes  Brahms  extremely  influential. 
Brahms  has  avoided  the  dangers  which  attend  upon  rap- 
Id  and  oarelees  compodtion,  has  written  slowly  and  care- 
fully, and  has  known  how  to  make  prudent  use  of  popu- 
lar expectation.  But  may  it  not  be  fairly  questioned 
whether  this  mode  of  compodng,  ss  well  as  the  chief 
works  by  which  Brahms  has  added  to  his  reputation,  do 
not  Indicate  the  patience  and  laboriousness  of  the  stu- 
dent rather  than  the  affluence  and  sdf-derived  fmit- 
folnessofa  true  mudeal  genius?  And  are  there  not 
hints  of  snch  a  truth  even  in  this  admirable  symphony  ? 
But  despite  the  saaey  doubts  and  fears  which  refuse  to 
be  dispdled  when  we  try  to  look  at  Brahms  as  the  lead- 
ing composer  of  the  century,  we  find  his  new  symphony 
a  noble  and  tn  impodng  work.  The  dosing  movement 
Is  certainly  Its  most  impreadve  part,  but  we  agree  with 
the  aeoompUshed  critic  of  the  7W&tme  in  profoundly  ad- 
miring the  originality  of  the  sombre  opening  al2«^ro,  in 
which  mental  and  spiritual  gloom  and  conflict  are  shown 

with  wonderful  dramatic  and  picturesque  skill,  and  in 
which  the  forms,  both  by  their  number,  their  novelty 
and  their  intrinsic  beaodr,  suggest  a  depth  and  richness 
of  reeouroe  which  would  belong  only  to  a  composer  of 
the  first  rank.  The  two  following  movements,  though 
pleasing,  are  so  much  lighter,  and  we  think  we  must  say 
thinner,  that  by  contnun  they  seem  a  little  inadequate, 
and  the  themes  of  the  third  movement,  though  graceful , 
—the  first  one  being  espedally  so,— In  their  original 
statement  we  find  to  be  rather  dryly  worked  out.  The 
last  movement  may  well  be  designated  as  magnificent. 
It  shows  a  strong  grasp,  great  learning,  a  large  mind  In 
the  author.  Of  the  last  hundred  measnres  Beethoven 
himself  might  surely  have  been  proud  at  any  stage  of 
his  career.  One  expresdon  made  in  a  former  article 
upon  this  symphony  we  find,  however,  that  we  must 
oudlfy.  like  ust  movement  is  not,  we  find,  exactly  Joy- 
ful: it  Is  rather  very  inienu;  It  lacks  the  spontaneous 
and  simple  quality,  tbe  cuiwardnstt,  we  might  say,  of 
joy;  and  in  this  respect  it  strongly  and  interestingly 
dillbrs  ffom  its  prototype  of  the  Ninth  symphony.  And 
in  this  diirerence  we  imd  the  keynote  of  one  of  Johan- 
nes Brahma's  chief  peculiarities  as  a  composer.  He  Is  a 
modem  of  the  modems,  and  this  symphony  is  a  remark- 
able expression  of  the  inner  life  of  this  anxious,  intro- 
verted, over^amest  age,  which  cannot  even  be  glad  in 
a  frank  and  self-f orgeifnl  spirit. 

We  dose  with  many  thanks  to  Mr.  Thomas  for  his 
brilliant  and  well-nigh  ftinltiess  interpretation  of  this 
very  difficult  work,  and  for  the  new  and  dear  light 
which  his  ordiestral  peilormance  has  thrown  upon  it. 
Such  a  re-introduction  to  sudi  a  work  of  art  Is  indeed  a 
trae  and  lofty  delight. 
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A  Letter  from  Berlin. 
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THB  *'JiniILBB  SINGBBS." — 0RCHB8TBAL  Ain> 
ORAMBBB  MT7SI0. — ^AlfOTHBB  AMERICAlf  PBDCA 
DONKA. 

The  Independent  publishes  the  following  letter 
from  the  Rev.  Joseph  P.  Tliompson  in  Berlin : — 

The  mnrical  season,  which  begins  here  in  Novem- 
ber, opened  this  year  with  a  novelty — the  appear- 
ance 0^  the  **  Jubilee  Singers,"  of  the  Nashville 
University,  whose  successes  in  England  and  Hol- 
land are  well  known  in  America.  There  were 
grave  reasons  for  doubting  that  they  would  receive 
a  like  encouragement  in  Germany.  For  here  there 
is  no  old-time,  anti-slavery  sentiment  and  no  spon- 
taneous philanthropy — such  as  was  prepared  to  give 
them  a  condderate  and  sympathetic  hearing  in 
England ;  but  they  must  pass  the  trying  ordeal  of 
Qerman  mudeal  criticism.  That  they  Have  passed 
this  successfoUy ;  that  the  musical  critics  of  the 
Berlin  press,  without  exception,  have  awarded  to 
them  the  praisee  of  fine  voices,  and  of  clearness, 
harmony  and  effisct  of  execution.  Is  worth  far  more 
to  the  tuocess  of  their  enterprise  in  Germany,  than 
would  have  been  a  handsome  philanthropic  sub- 
scription to  Nashville  University,  headed  by  the 
Imperial  family.  What  the  singers  receive  they 
earn  and  richly  deserve :  and  the  financial  success 
of  their  concerts,  which  is  already  considerable,  is 
a  higher  compliment  to  themselves  than  any  words 
of  royal  patronage. 

But  these  they  have  also  had.  Before  appearing 
in  public,  they  were  invited  to  sing  at  the  "  New 
Palace  "  in  Potsdam,  in  the  presence  of  the  Emper- 
or, the  Crown  Princess,  and  a  number  of  distin- 
guished guests;  and  the  kindly,  hearty  approba- 
tion of  such  an  audience  was  a  certificate  of  cnarac- 
ter,  as  well  as  of  mosical  merit  They  were  received 
at  the  palace  not  as  a  strolling  band  of  singers,  but 
as  ladies  and  gentlemen ;  and  the  degree  of  culture 
and  poUteneM  of  manner  which  they  exhibited  were 
sraceftilly  reeognised  by  thdr  ifiustrioos  hosts. 
How  marvellous  the  contrast  between  that  scene  in 
the  palace  of  Frederic  the  Great,  when  a  negro  wo- 
man expressed  so  appropriately  the  disappointment 


of  Americans  that  His  Imperial  and  Royal  High- 
ness had  not  vidted  the  Exposition  at  Phfladelphia, 
and  the  old  scenes  of  the  plantations  upon  which 
she  was  born  a  slave  I  Here  the  pleased  and  com- 
plimentary answer  of  the  Crown  Prince  of  Germany ; 
there  the  oath  and  lash  of  the  overseer  I  I  do  not 
hesitate  to  say  that  these  emandpated  slaves,  in 
propriety  of  demeanor  and  politeness  of  address, 
appeared  to  better  advantage  in  the  highest  drcle 
of  Germany  than  would  many  a  former  slaveholder 
and  his  family. 

I  had  the  opportunity  of  noting  the  social  man- 
ners of  these  singers  at  a  t<nrSe  given  by  Baron 
George  von  Bnnsen  (who  se  worthily  bean  the 
name  of  his  illustrious  father)  where  the  HUe  of  Ber- 
lin were  assembled  as  guests.  The  singers  mingled 
easily  and  freely  with  the  company,  but  always 
modestly ;  and  I  heard  from  the  foremost  men  of 
science  and  culture,  expressions  of  astonishment  at 
their  discreet  and  polisned  bearing,  and  the  frank 
admission  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  take  the 
same  number  of  German  peasants  and  in  the  same 
time  to  raise  them  to  a  like  degree  of  cultivation. 
Let  those  ponder  this  who  fancy  that  the  Negro 
race  is  incapable  of  high  civilization  ;  and  especial- 
ly let  Southerners  consider  what  a  wealth  of  econ< 
omic  improvement  lies  in  the  culture  of  their  form- 
er slaves.  The  success  of  the  "  Jubilee  Singers  **  in 
Germany  is  now  assured ;  and  this  is  due  in  no 
small  degree  to  the  wisdom  and  energy  with  which 
President  Cravath  has  managed  their  afEaira. 

It  is  of  great  advantage  to  these  singers  that  while 
in  Berlin  they  can  hear  some  of  the  best  choral 
music  which  Germany  affords — as,  for  instance,  the 
famed  choir  of  the  Dom  and  the  perfect  rendering 
of  such  music  as  Mosart's  "  Requiem  "  and  Bach's 
*'  Gottei  Zeit"  by  the  Academy. 

In  orchestral  and  chamber  mode  Berlin  now  ri- 
yals  Leipsic  and  Stuttgart  The  symphony  con- 
certs of  the  royal  orchestra  and  the  qu  rtette  eoir- 
See  of  Joachim  and  his  colleagues  are  unsurpassed 
in  the  rendering  of  the  highest  classical  composi- 
tions. 

The  opera  has  fallen  behind  its  standard  of  ten 
years  ago.  Not  in  the  orchestra,  nor  the  chorus, 
nor  the  setting  of  pieces,  nor  the  balancing  of  the 
whole ;  but  in  the  conduct  of  the  leading  parts. 
Niemann  is  declining  and  seldom  appears ;  Lucca 
was  long  ago  lost  to  Berlin  ;  Mallinger  is  losing  her 
voice  and  her  charms  ^none  of  the  newer  leaders  can 
yet  compete  with  these,  and  tbe  Berlin  public  will 
not  pay  the  Tietjens,  Patti,  Nilsson,  Albani,  Gerst- 
er  prices,  which  London,  Paris,  Petersburg  are  so 
resdy  to  meet.  Gerster  I  hope  you  may  soon  hear 
in  New  York — ^the  purest  gem  of  modern  song.  Do 
not  strain  her  tender  voice  in  the  Academy ;  but 
learn  its  sweetness  in    Steinway   or    Chickering 

.But  why  should  Americans  covet  the  singers  of 
the  Old  World,  when  Miss  Kellogg,  Miss  Thnrsby, 
Minnie  Hauck,  and  others  of  native  birth  are  prov- 
ing that  America  may  yet  rival  Italy  as  a  nursery 
of  song  ?  A  new  name  will  be  added  to  these  next 
spring,  and  will  soon  become  as  familiar  and  as  fa- 
vorite as  theirs — Mrs.  De  Land,  of  Grand  Rapids, 
Michigan.  Giited  by  Nature  in  person  and  pres- 
ence, and  with  a  voice  which  combines  m  an  unusu- 
al degree  fullness  and  sweetnes  ,  compass  and 
clearnesp,  strength  and  sympathy,  Mrs.  De  Laud 
has  devoted  four  years  of  the  most  assiduous  study 
and  practice,  under  the  best  training  which  Berlin 
affords,  to  perfecting  herself  in  musical  science  and 
execution.  The  timbre  of  her  voice  is  of  that  pure, 
fixed  quality  which  German  critics  so  much  admire, 
and  which  makes  her  equal  to  the  most  distinct  and 
effective  phrasing ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  it  is  alto- 
gether free  from  that  hard,  metallic  tone  so  often 
heard  in  notes  of  the  upper  register  in  the  German 
school,  and  she  .will  throw  off  a  bravura  passage  of 
Mozart  or  Verdi  with  the  distinct  warbling  and  the 
joyous  freedom  of  a  bird — sonorously  sweet  and 
critically  exact.  Her  principal  teacher  is  a  critic 
of  such  capacity  and  candor  that  his  word  goes  for 
law  with  managers  of  concerts  and  the  opera ;  and 
he  hss  pronounced  her  voice  one  of  the  most  admir- 
able which  ever  came  under  his  trdning  and  her 
training  to  be  now  complete.  When  she  appears 
among  you,  she  will  be  equally  at  home  in  English, 
German,  and  Italian. 

Some  of  the  choicest  music  in  Berlin  is  to  be 
heard  in  select  coteries  of  wrtuoei,  to  which  only 
members  and  their  friends  are  admitted.  It  was  in 
such  a  drcle  that  I  lately  heard  Mrs.  De  Land,  who 
sang  by  their  special  invitation.  As  she  closed,  I 
heard  on  all  sides,  from  thes^  critical  hearers:  "How 
fine  1 "  "  What  a  wonderful  voice  I "  "  Such  a  fin- 
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isbed  ezecntion  ! "  "  What  a  charming  singer  I " 
The  other  eingers  of  the  erening,  who  are  leaden  in 
the  opera,  J^ned  openly  in  inch  commendation. 
Prond  of  tbese  praises  of  my  countrywoman,  I  said 
to  a  stranger  next  me :  **  She  is  an  American.'' 
'*  Impossible  1 "  he  answered.  This  fine  German 
accent,  this  pure  tone  and  distinct  articulation,  one 
seldom  hears.  But  Mrs.  De  Land  is  not  a  German, 
nor  a  Germanized  American  ;  but  an  American  in 
home,  spirit,  ideas,  affections.    « 

Sach  women  as  those  whom  I  hare  named,  who 
hare  giyen  so  much  time,  means,  labor  to  ennobling 
our  musical  culture,  should  be  generously  sustained 
at  the  opening  of  their  career.  Do  not  wait  for  for- 
eign commendation ;  but  consult  your  own  taste 
and  feeling.  Do  not  leare  them  to  the  mercenary 
schemes  of  a  foreign  impre»ario^  but  when  dulv  in- 
troduced, give  them  a  kindly  hearing.  It  will  be 
time  enough  to  drop  them  when  they  disappoint 

Son.  What  is  a  concert  ticket  to  you,  which  may 
e  to  them  the  bread  ef  toil  and  tears  ?  What  are 
tcm,  fifby,  a  hundred  dollars  to  you,  for  the  encour- 
agement of  an  art  that  ministers  to  pure  enjoyment 
and  refining  culture  ? 

•^Berlin,  Prttuia,  Nov.  IZd,  1877. 
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Mr.  Daimrenther  on  the  Piano-Forte. 
CHOPnr.  — ^LiszT. 

The  lecture  on  the  above  subject  by  Mr.  Dann- 
renther  was  delivered  at  the  Crystal  Palace  on  the 
19th  inst  He  said :  "  When  lecturing  a  fortnight 
ago  and  endeavoring  to  throw  some  light  on  the 
harpsichord,  it  was  &und  expedient  to  speak  almost 
exclusively  of  Sebastian  Bach.  In  the  same  man- 
I  ner,  for  this  lecture,  in  order  to  avoid  a  mere  scam- 
pering over  a  mass  of  pianoforte  literature,  we  will 
confine  ourselves  to  Chopin  and  Liszt  But  as  it 
would  be  an  absurdity  to  illustrate  the  modem 
school  of  pianoforte  music  without  playing  Beetho- 
ven, I  have  chosen  one  of  his  larger  sonatas  to  beg^n 
with.  Reviewing  some  works  of  Chopin  in  1880, 
Robert  Schumann  writes :  '  Chopin  is '  and  remains 
the  boldest  and  proudest  poetic  soul  of  the  time.' 
And  this  was  strictly  true.  Beethoven  and  Schu- 
bert were  dead ;  Scnumann,  himself,  had  done  but 
little  at  that  time ;  Berlioz  was  only,  as  it  were, 

fleaming  out  of  darkness ;  and  Wagner  unknown, 
lut  contemporary  musicians  failed  to  perceive  Cho- 
pin's gifts,  and  if  Schumann  had  asserted  that  he 
was  a  trained  musician,  they  would  have  laughed 
him  altogether  to  scorn.  It  is  indisputable  that 
Chopin's  influence  as  a  melodist  and  harmonist  has 
been  felt  in  every  branch  of  music,  and  it  is  strange 
that  there  should  be  a  fixed  notion  that  he  was 
nothing  but  a  trained  amateur.  His  originality  as 
a  youth  of  eighteen  is  as  bewildering  as  when  a 
mature  man  of  thirty.  To  the  general  public  he 
was  caviare.  He  was  not  a  public  player,  and  his 
compositions  had  to  make  their  way  by  their  own 
merits,  not  by  his  interpretation  of  them.  '  I  can- 
not play  before  a  large  audience,  I  can  only  indi- 
cate,' he  used  to  say.  His  pupils  and  other  compe- 
tent and  incompetent  witnesses  speak  of  his  playing 
as  veiled,  graduated,  evanescent,  clear,  and  full  of 
endlesa  chiaroBcuro,  and  in  style  unequalled  by  any 
other  musician.  For  the  peculiarities  of  the  piano, 
Chopin's  treatment  was  varied,  such  as  the  effect  of 
the  pedals,  the  shades  of  color  produced  by  the  dif- 
ferent accentuating  one  or  more  notes  of  a  chord, 
and  many  subtleties  of  touch.  To  Chopin  a  piano 
and  no  pedals  would  have  been  as  a  fish  out  of  water. 
Another  point  as  much  to  be  observed  aa  the  use  of 
the  pedals  is  the  range  of  rhythm  employed.  All 
instruments,  except  the  organ,  admit  of  differences 
of  tone,  according  to  the  will  of  the  performer,  and 
it  is  also  possible  for  an  orchestra  to  produce 
rhythm  and  accent;  but,  still,  in  the  adjustment  of 
sound  resulting  from  a  single  will,  the  piano  has  the 
advantage,  aa  Chopin's  refined  treatment  shows. 
Before  bis  time,  pianoforte  rdeces  were  like  engrav- 
ings or  etchings,  or  like  jBeethoven's  bagatelles, 
they  suggested  the  whole  orchestra,  over  and  above 
the  pianoforte  proper ;  Chopin's  were  especially  for 
the  pianoforte,  and  more  refined  than  any  other 
composer's. 

A  glance  at  Chopin's  figure,  frail  and  graceful, 
with  a  thin  pale  face,  prominent  nose,  dreamy  eyes, 
soft  hair  worn  long,  as  was  the  custom  then,  and 
slender  wrists,  will  explain  his  peculiarities.  He 
waa  self-absorbed,  the  poke  itUime,  not  concerned  in 
social  or  political  matters,  and  alien  to  most  sub- 
jects beyond  the  piano.  He  lived  in  the  tinged 
hues  of  twilight  of  the  aristocratio  circles  of  1886, 


the  Paris  of  Balzac.  He  bore  the  impress  of  Paris- 
ian society  during  the  Restoration.  It  is  a  pity 
that  Balzac  did  not  embalm  Chopin  in  one  of  his 
books,  for  he  has  many  characters  like  his,  hothouse 
plants,  yet  tough  enough  for  trials  which  plebeian 
spirits  could  not  bear ;  unfit  for  protracted  work, 
but  soaring  into  sudden  flights.  Such  admirers  of 
Parisian  manners  as  Victor  Hugo  and  Balzac  were, 
however,  acquainted  with  the  whole  of  Paris ;  they 
studied  all,  high  and  low ;  but  Chopin  frequented 
the  aristocratic  aalotu  alone,  consisting  mostly  of 
Poles  or  Russians.  After  the  disturbances  of  1881 
there  were  many  refugees  in  Paris.  There  was 
Chopin  and  his  music-— he  sane  the  past  of  the 
Poles  in  the  pageants  of  the  polonaise ;  he  re-set 
their  songs  and  dances. 

Chopin's  reading  was  cursory  and  limited ;  he  on- 
ly read  for  pleasure,  and  Rousseau's  "  Nouvelle  H6- 
loise "  was  nis  favorite  book.  He  avoided  works 
with  whose  authors  he  was  not  intimate.  If  Cho- 
pin had  been  familiar  with  English,  he  would  not 
nave  sworn  by  Shakespeare  or  Fielding,  he  would 
have  preferred  "Clarissa  Harlowe**  to  '*Tom  Jones." 
He  seemed  to,  and  probably  did,  like  Ossian  ;  but 
he  read  little  poetry.  Chopin  knew  little  Latin, 
less  Greek,  and  a  minimum  of  Italian ;  Polish  was 
the  only  lanzua^  he  knew  well.  He  did  not  read 
German — ^indeed,  we  can  hardly  imagine  him  doing 
so — although  he  had  some  acquaintance  with  the 
language.  The  ballads  of  the  Polish  poet,  Marie- 
jowski,  became  the  subject  of  Chopin's  *'  Ballades." 
He  was  tinged  with  the  Byronio  spirit.  He  would 
have  admired  the  minor  pieces  of  Coleridge,  Shel- 
ley, and  Keats,  to  which  his  perfection  of  diction 
and  refinement  would  have  found  an  echo.  Shel- 
ley's ecstatic  lines  to  an  "  Indian  Air  "  might  well 
be  wedded  to  one  of  Chopin's  melodies. 

It  is  unjust  to  speak  of  Chopin  as  selfish.  All 
his  powers  were  required  to  maintain  his  physical 
and  mental  equilibrium;  he  had  nervous  force 
enough  for  his  music  and  no  more.  He  recoiled 
from  all  matters  not  his  o\rn.  And  why  should  he 
not  stave  off  what  was  unpleasant  ?  He  was  not 
cold,  but  was  like  a  volcano,  and  on  days  when 
there  was  no  eruption,  there  was  only  the  dried  la- 
va or  scoriae  visiole.  His  best  part  was  devoted  to 
music.  Chopin's  peculiar  position  with  regard  to 
Beethoven  gives  him  his  stamp  as  a  musician.  He 
used  to  play  the  Sonata  in  A  flat.  Op.  26,  with  the 
"  Funeral  March,"  the  "  Waldstein  "  and  the  "  Ap- 
passionata ; "  but  he  disposed  of  those  of  the  third 
period,  as  unfit  for  playing ;  as  also  of  the  E  flat 
concerto,  the  Eroica,  and  the  last  quartets;  the 
great  choral  symphony  and  Chopin  exclude  each 
other.  Such  works  were  too  hiffh  for  him.  The 
exotic  nature  of  his  art  restricted  his  sympathies, 
and  narrowed  his  range  of  thought.  Again,  Cho- 
pin stands  one  of  the  rarest  of  inventors — a  great 
poet  and  singer,  with  the  gifts  of  expression  like 
Keats,  Coleridge,  and  Tennyson.  What  he  tells  us 
is  worth  hearing ;  and  he  was  a  great  maater  of 
style.  His  material  was  not  of  the  highest,  and  his 
bias  was  romantic  ancT  sentimental,  rather  than  he- 
roic or  naive.  In  his  early  works  the  matter  is 
sometimes  weak,  in  the  later  ones  turgid ;  but  the 
refinement  of  his  diction  makes  amends,  and  in  the 
rhythm  there  is  no  halting.  The  bound-up  collec- 
tion of  his  works  is  not  bulky,  but  shows  a  great 
deal  of  labor — on  account  of  the  many  corrections 
he  made.  He  constantly  employed  such  rhythmi- 
cal forms  as  the  "  Mazurka  Waltz,"  etc.,  and  so  had 
the  same  sort  of  thing  to  say  again  and  again ;  but 
his  invention  was  inexhaustible,  and  each  piece  has 
its  rauon  (Telre,  With  few  exceptions,  thought  and 
feeling,  manner  and  matter,  and  the  varying  shades, 
are  beautifully  blended,  and  no  duplicate  is  possi- 
ble. Like  the  poet  Keats,  he  was  filled  with  the 
rapture  of  poetry  and  imagination,  which  he  impart- 
ed to  his  hearers. 

We  turn  now  to  Liszt.  We  have  often  heard  him 
accused  of  being  unscrupulous  in  his  effects,  and  not 
above  charlatanism  or  rant.  Now,  a  little  attention 
would  show  that  these  accusations  come  from  peo- 
ple who  have  failed  to  play  his  pieces.  The  endless 
debates  on  modern  composers  all  turn  on  one  pivot : 
is  mechanical  difficulty  a  fault,  or  the  contrary  ?  It 
is  neither ;  but  only  a  means  to  an  end.  It  is  of 
small  importance,  whether  the  effect  has  been  pro- 
duced by  much  or  little  effort,  if  it  only  serves  the 
ends  of  art  Ke  sensible  pianist  or  musician  would 
decline  to  use  such  a  means  because  it  was  not  or 
thodox,  or  chaste,  or  whatever  the  cant  term  may 
be.  The  question  is-— Does  it  offer  advantages  for 
new  effects?  All  musicians  before  Liszt,  except 
Beethoven  and  Weber,  followed  the  school  of  Cle- 
ment! or  Hummel.      Clementi  used  the  English 


piano — the  Ciementi-Collard  make;  Hummel  used 
the  lighter  Yiennefte  instrument.  Beethoven  pre- 
ferred the  former;  Chopin  the  latter.  Beethoren 
liked  a  Broadwood-grand ;  Chepin  refused  more 
than  a  semi-grand,  or  a  cottage.  Liszt  followed  In 
the  wake  of  Beethoren.  He  was  bom  in  1811,  near 
Pesth,  in  Hungary.  His  father  taught  him  the  pi- 
ano in  1817 ;  and  he  played  a  concerto  by  Beetho- 
ven's pupil,  Ries,  in  public,  and  extemporized  on 
airs  chosen  by  the  audience,  before  he  was  nine 
years  of  age.  Two  Hungarian  nobles  gave  him  a 
pension,  and  his  father  settled  in  Vienna,  where  his 
son  studied  under  Czerny.  Young  Liszt  was  a  phe- 
nomenon in  the  music-shops.  Nething  ever  put 
him  out  of  countenance.  One  day  several  musi- 
cians were  looking  over  Hommel's  new  "  Concerto 
in  B  minor, ^  a  hard  piece  of  practice,  and  re^rded 
at  that  time  as  the  most  difficult  of  compesiUons ; 
Liszt  played  it  off  in  full  tempo  and  with  no  palpa- 
ble mistakes.  We  can  ima^ne  the  queer  faoee  of 
the  big  wigs  behind  his  chair.  Czerny  is  the  au- 
thority for  this,  and  it  is  probably  true,  for  he  knew 
what  good  playing  was.  In  1821^  Liszt  played  at  a 
concert  when  the  taciturn  Beethoven  came  forward 
and  embraced  him.  Liszt's  father  seems  to  have 
been  a  sensible  man,  and  kept  him  steadily  at  work, 
in  spite  of  a  changing  life.  He  set  him  to  transpose 
Bach's  Fugues,  and  with  the  same  fingering  for  all 
the  keys.  He  settled  in  Paris,  and  took  lessons  in 
counterpoint  Paeanini  played  there  in  1881,  and 
great  was  the  result  of  the  impression  he  made  on 
Liazt  Paganini  represented  his  own  emotions, 
which  was  auite  a  new  thing  to  musicians,  Liszt 
was  touohea,  and  saw  that  what  Paganini  had  done 
for  the  violin  was  possible  for  the  piano.  For  five 
years  we  hear  nothing  of  him.  Some  transcriptions 
of  violin  studies  declared  unplayable  were  the  only 
aiffus  of  existence  which  he  g^ve.  He  had  daring 
this  period  been  seen  but  not  heard  on  the  Rhine 
and  in  Switzerland,  according  to  newspaper  para- 
grapha.  Then  he  appeared  as  the  mature  master. 
For  twelve  years,  till  1848,  he  travelled  over  En- 
rope.  Then  was  the  golden  time  for  virtuoei.  Peo- 
ple fought  for  his  gloves,  and  it  is  said  tore  up  the 
sheets  he  had  slept  inland  treasured  the  rags.  He 
visited  Hamburg,  Berlin,  Leipzig,  London,  Swe- 
den, Deumark,  Portugal,  Russia,  and  even  played 
before  the  grand  Turk  at  Constantinople.  In  1848 
he  gave  up  public  playing  and  settled  as  conductor 
at  Weimar,  where  he  remained  twenty  years,  and 
had  among  his  pupjls  there  BQlow,  Tausig,  and 
others.  In  1868  he  joined  a  religions  order  in 
Rome,  but  he  also  became  head  of  the  school  for 
music  at  Pesth,  and  divided  his  time  between  that 
place,  Weimar,  and  Rome.  In  fingering  and  other 
matters,  Liszt  introduced  such  great  improvementa 
and  so  novel  a  treatment  that  the  habits  he  did  not 
adopt  have  become  antiquated.  We  repeat  that  the 
grand  piano  is  so  different  from  Bach's  harpsichord, 
or  Mozarf  fl,  Hummel's  or  Field's  pianos,  that  we 
are  not  able  to  play  these  composers'  music  as  they 
did.  Our  hands  must  adapt  themselves  to  the  dif- 
ferent tools  for  their  use.  Liszt  is  the  best  repre- 
sentative of  the  modern  style.  According  to  de- 
menti's method,  a  coin  placed  on  the  wrist  would 
not  fall  off  while  playing.  Others  played  with  the 
hand  rounded.  Liszt  holds  the  wrist  hiffher,  so 
that  a  coin  would  slide  over  the  hand  on  to  the  keys. 
This  reduces  the  physical  exertion  and  increases 
the  power  of  the  finger,  augmenting  it  by  the  weight 
of  the  wrist  We  said  before  how  the  difference  of 
force  required  by  the  old  and  new  instruments  waa 
as  four  to  one.  Now  it  requires  a  weight  of  four 
ounces  to  make  the  hammer  touch  the  string ;  in 
the  old  pianos  it  only  required  one  and  a  half 
ounces.  All  Liszf  s  pieces  are  full  of  a  telling  so- 
nority, and  now  at  sixty-six  years  of  age  he  is  a 
perfect  wonder  as  a  player.  Schumann  said  in  1 840 
that  his  playing  was  glorious  and  glittering,  bold  in 
character,  andthat  he  was  born  to  command.  Com- 
paring each  edition  of  Liszf  s  works  we  find  an  im- 
proved diction,  and  we  must  give  to  Liszt,  the  pian- 
ist, the  credit  of  making  the  most  of  his  gifts.  He 
has  great  individuality,  but  his  style  becomes  clear- 
er and  clearer.  Mechanical  difficulties  are,  indeed, 
a  part  of  his  treatment,  and  Liszt  simplified  would 
be  Liszt  garbled. 

At  the  conclusion  of  hip  interesting  lecture,  which 
was  delivered  amid  great  difficulties,  both  to  the 
speaker  and  the  hearers,  owing  to  the  energetic 
preparations  for  the  production  of  pantomime,  M« 
Dannreuther  played  Beethoven's  Sonata  Appasaion- 
ata ;  Chopin's  Scherzo,  Op.  81,  B  flat  minor ;  Larg^ 
hetto  from  Snd  Concerto,  five  Mazurkas,  Nocturne, 
Op.  66,  Tarantelle ;  Grande  Polonaise,  Op.  68,  A- 
flat ;  and  Liszt's  Rhapsodic  Hongroiae,  No.  12.  Mr. 
Dannreuther  is  a  great  pianist,  and  hia  readings  are 
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foil  of  refinement  end  poetry.— Xofwibft    Mutieal 
Standard,  Ike,  29. 
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Our  Correipoiidenoe. 

OBiaAOO»  JAV.  90d— Aside  from  draroh  concerts  and 
Mr.  Bddy's  orpm  reeitals,  the  p«riod  ftom  the  middle  of 
December  nntll  now  has  been  very  barren  musically. 
The  weather  has  been  very  mild,  and  the  streets  of  this 
dty  are  In  a  dreadftd  condition,  remlndlni;  one  of  the 
roads  in  Spain,  about  which  some  traveller  remarked: 

*<The  roads  are  impassable, 
Not  eren  Jaok-ass-ible." 

Apropos  to  which  I  may  mention  the  fate  of  a  quartette 
of  sodety  young  gentlemen  who  were  making  New- 
Tears'  caUs.  To  reach  one  of  the  desired  points,  it  was 
necessary  to  dlyerge  into  a  street  not  yet  payed  (of 
whleh  there  are  many  in  the  city.)  Here  the  carriage 
floundered  around  for  a  while,  until  presently  it  came 
to  a  dead  stop,  the  horses  and  carriage  all  being  in  the 
condition  known  out  west  as  <'  sloughed  down."  The 
drirer  opened  the  door  and  asked  first  for  them  to  alight, 
hoping,  thus  lightened,  to  be  able  to  pull  through.  But 
no,  the  carriage  remained  as  fast  as  ever.  So  all  four 
of  these  amiable  and  well-dressed  young  gentlemen,  in 
a  spirit  of  Christian  sweetness  which  I  cannot  suiBcieDt- 
ly  admire,  put^heir  shoulders  to  the  wheels,  and  after 
much  labor  and  objurgation  succeeded  in  liberating  the 
turn-out  from  its  unpleasant  fix.  Bat  at  what  a  sacri- 
fice of  appearance  t  A  more  disconsolate  quartette  of 
muddy  people  one  would  look  in  yain  for ;  and,  to  crown 
their  discomfort,  the  driver  would  not  allow  fhem  to  re- 
enter his  dean  catriage  In  their  muddy  condition,  so 
they  were  eompelled  to  walk  home,  and  spend  the  day 
in  rfghing  over  the  "  might  have  been." 

Bad  as  the  streets  are,  the  country  roads  are  much 
worse,  so  that,  although  the  country  is  full  of  grain  to 
sell,  and  the  buyers  are  not  lacking,  while  the  railroads 
stand  ready  to  more  it,  the  roads  aro  so  bad  that  it  is 
impossible  for  the  farmers  to  ddiyer  it  at  the  railroads, 
by  means  of  any  yehicle  but  a  stone-boat  (or  "  dray  **  as 
we  used  to  call  it  in  New  Hampshire).  This  condition 
of  things  has  put  an  embargo  on  trade  for  over  three 
months  and  threatens  general  bankruptcy. 

The  only  musical  matter  of  importance  since  my  pre- 

yions  letter  was  the  series  of  five  classical  recitals  by 

Mme.  Biy6-King.   These  as  orif^inaUy  projected  had  a 

very  promising  look.    But,  alas !    Some  excellent  women 

bought  them  out  for  the  benefit  of  the  Foundlings' 

Home,  and  changed  them  into  concerts.   To  give  the 

entire  programmes  would  take  too  much  space,  so  I  will 

give  two,  the  least  significant  one  of  the  series,  and  the 

best: 

Thmnday  JPoenitiff,  Jan,  10. 

I.  Mendelssohn— Sonata  in  A,  No.  8, 
"  Ck>n  moto  maestoso  *'— Andante  Tranquillo. 

H.  Clarence  Eddy 

3.  Calcott-*<Friend  of  the  Brave," 

W.  P.  Tyrrell 

8.   Fauro^-'<  Sancta  Maria," 

Miss  Abbie  Whlnnery 

4.  Reineeke— Cadenza  to  Concerto,  C  minor, 
Beethoven, 

Ohopbi— a.  Noetume.G  minor,  Op.  87,  No.  1, 
6.  Yalse,  A  flat,  op.  34,  No.  1, 

Mme.  Julia  Blv^King 
8.    BerlioB— Concert  Aria  Bomance, 

Mrs.  Clara  D.  Stacy 

6.  HaMvy— ''If  Laws  Severe," 

W.  P.  Tyrrell 

7.  Schubert— Sonau,  A  minor.  Op.  43,  (First 
movement), 

Sehumann.  G— Tarantella,  B  flat  minor.  Op.  11, 
Weber— Movement  perpetual, 

Mme.  Julia  Blv6-King 

8.  Verdi— «  Bolero,"  from  I  Yesperl  Siciliani, 

Miss  Abbie  Whlnnery 

9.  Oullmant— Marche  Fnnebre  et  Chant  Seraph- 
ique,  H.  Clarence  Kddy 

10.   Rubinstein— «<  Evening  Song," 

Mrs.  Clara  D.  Stacy 

II .  Strauss-Tauslg— «  Man  lives  but  once/* 

Mme.  Julia  Bive>King. 

The  best  programme  was  this : 

MiaUiUs,  Saturday  AJUmoont  Jan,  12. 

1.   Baeh— Grand  Fantasie  and  Fugue  in  Q  minor, 

u.  Clarence  Bddy 
a.   Handel— *«  Oh  1  Ruddier  than  a  Cheny," 

W.  P.  Tyrrell 
8.   Haydn— >' The  Mermaid's  Song," 
Mosart-^Mitradi," 

Miss  Abbie  Whlnnery 
4.    Beethoven->Sonata  Appaselonata  in  F  minor, 
Op.  67, 

Mme.  Julia  Riv6-King 
6.    Schubert— "The  Secret," 

Mrs.  Clara  D.  Stacy 

6.  Mendelssohn—"  Here  under  the  trees  I  am 
lying/*  W.  P.  Tyrrell 

7.  Chopin— First  oonceno  in  S  minor.  Op.  11, 
'*  •JtiimftuM  and  Rondo," 

Mme.  Julia  Riv^King 
Orefaestral  parts  on  Concert  Organ, 

H.  Clarence  jBddy 


8.  Weber—"  The  Maiden  and  the  Snowdrop," 
Berlios— Romance— <*  Absence," 

Mrs.  ClaraD.  Staey 

9.  Schumann— Fantasie-Bilder— Allegro— Op.  96, 
Lisst— Rhapeodie  Hoogroise,  No.  2. 

Mme.  Julia  Riy6-King 
10.    Suaivan- "  Orpheus  with  his  Lute, ' 
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Miss  Abbie  Whlnnery 
11.    Saint-SaKos— Rhapsodic  in  B,  No.  1, 

H.  Clarence  Eddy 

As  originally  projected  these  recitals  were  to  have  in- 
cluded at  least  four  Beethoven  Sonatas,  four  Concertos 
(Chopina*  B  minor,  Salnt-Sa4$ns*  4th,  Beethoven's  4th, 
and  I  believe  Schumann's  In  A  minor)  along  with  a  copi- 
ous selection  of  other  good  matter.  The  first  mistake 
made  was  in  the  number  of  people  assisting.  Mr.  Bddy 
was  indispensable  for  the  sake  of  accompaniments,  and 
his  organ  selections  were  of  course  very  fine  and  beauti- 
fully done;  still  I  would  have  preferred  more  piano  and 
less  organ  in  this  case,  because  piano  ratals  are  very 
rare  here.  Mrs .  Stacy  has  a  fine  list  of  songs  which  she 
sings  with  taste  and  some  sentiment,  and  as  she  la  a 
most  deserving  person,!  will  not  quarrel  with  her.  Mr. 
Tyrrell  is  a  curious  singer.  Some  of  his  voice  is  very 
good;  it  is,  I  suppose,  a  baritone.  The  lower  part  of  it 
is  a  solid  bass;  the  upper  part  a  hard,  unsympathetic 
tenor.  The  person  who  carries  the  voice  seems  well 
enough,  but  somewhat  inexperienced  on  the  stage,  and, 
not  to  pot  too  fine  a  point  on  it,  sings  like  a  stick. 

Miss  Abbie  Whlnnery  was  new  here,  and  I  am  free  to 
say  I  found  her  a  most  charming  singer.  I  could  desire 
that  she  would  enunciate  her  text  a  bit  more  clearly 
than  she  does;  but  her  phrasing  seems  to  me  more  fin- 
ished than  that  of  any  concert  singer  I  have  heard  here 
this  winter.  At  any  rate  she  became  a  favorite  with  the 
audience,  and  I,  for  one,  would  be  glad  to  hear  more 
of  her. 

As  to  Mme.  King's  playing,  I  have  little  to  add  to 
what  I  have  said  before.    She  has  gained  in  refinement 
but  lost  somewhat  in  power.    Her  selections  on  this  oc- 
casion, aside  from  the  two  programmes  I  give  above,  em- 
braced Schumann's  Romance  in  F  sharp.  First  movo- 
ment  of  the  Sonata  in  G  minor,  Chopin's  Nocturne  In  E- 
flat(Op.  9),  Impromptu  in  A  fiat  (Op.  29),  Rondeau  in 
B  fiat ;  Impromptu  in  C  sharp,  Yalse  in  D  fiat.  Scherzo 
in  B  flat  minor;  Berceuse,  and  Polonaise  in  A  flat,  Op. 
63.   These  were  played  in  three  numben  as  indicated 
by  the  semicolons.  She  gave  Beethoven's  Sonata  Pa^het- 
ique.    Of  Liszt,  the  Tannhfiaser  mareh,  Themes  from 
Faust,  and  fourteenth  Bhapsodyf   Then  there  was  Ru- 
binstein's "  Yalse  Allemagce,^'  Field's  Nocturne  in  A, 
No.  4,  Mendelssohn's  Spring  Song,  and  Jensen's  "Secret 
Love."    Her  Chopin  playing  was  beautiful.   I  was  very 
much  pleased  Mrith  her  reading  of  the  Sonata  Appas- 
elonata, which  went  most  sasisf  actorily.   That  the  bril- 
liant things  went  well  no  one  coold  deny.    In  my  opin- 
ion, Mme.  Riv6-King  owes  it  to  herself  and  to  the  pub- 
lic, to  give  every  winter  in  this  city  at  least,  and  perhape 
in  Cincinnati  and  St.  Louis,  a  series  of  at  least  six  recit- 
als with  really  flne  programmes,  as  good,  for  instance, 
as  those  Mr.  Sherwood  gave  in  Boston  this  year,  except 
that  I  do  not  think  the  new  ought  to  have  so  large  a 
place  here  in  the  West,  where  we  are  yet  so  ignorant  of 
the  "staples  "of  musical  literature.    One  good  singer, 
like  Miss  Whlnnery,  is  better  than  three,  for  such  recit- 
als.  Three  songs  in  each  recital  are  perhaps  enough. 
Whatever  dissent  there  may  be  from  some  of  the  good 
opinions  I  have  expressed  about  this  fine  pianists,  one 
thing  remains  indisputable,  namely,  that  for  some  rea- 
son the  general  public  listens  to  her  performance  of  fine 
music  with  more  apparent  interest  than  I  have  ever 
observed  in  the  case  of  other  pianists.   This  was  partic- 
ularly noticeable  the  other  day  while  the  Sonata  Appat- 
•ienofawas  going  on;  nothing  could  have  been  more 
satisfactory  than  the  attention  and  apparent  satisfaction 
of  the  audience.   This  in  itself  is  a  great  power  for  a  pi- 
anist to  possess.   I  was  .particularly  impressed  with  her 
Chopin  playing  throughout  this  season.     It  was  most 
delidoasly  refined  and  satisfactory.   This  especially  in 
the  case  of  the  Impromptus  in  A  fiat  and  C  sharp,  and 
the  Scherzo  in  B  fiat.     The  little  Yalse  in  D  fiat  I  do  not 
care  to  hear  in  the  extremely  rapid  tempo  it  is  the  virt- 
uoso fashion  to  give  It;  so  played  it  means  nothing  but 
finger-work. 

Mr.  Bddy's  organ  recitals  contfnne.  I  subjoin  the  lat- 
est two  of  his  pr<^^mmes.  I  think  Chicago  affords  as 
good  opportunities  for  hearing  organ  music  as  any  dty 
in  the  world.  Is  it  not  so?  Mr.  Bddy  has  not  repeated 
programmes  in  these  recitals  yet.  He  has,  I  believe,  a 
hundred  programmes,  before  repetitions  begin.  Many 
of  the  best  things  on  them  are  repeated,  however,  in  the 
popular  concerts  of  the  Hershey  School,  and  at  other 
concerts  where  he  plays.  These  are  the  two  pro- 
grammes spoken  of: 

TMrtv-Hxth  Organ  BeeUal,  Jan,  6. 
1.   Prelude  and  Fugue  in  C  minor.  Op.  H,  No.  1, 

B.  F.  Rlchter 


2.   "Larghetto,**inBflat Spohr 

*  1794-1M9 

From  the  I>uet  for  two  violins.  Op.  100. 
(Transcribed  by  Archer.) 

8.    "  Proceasional  Mareh,"  Op.  96 S.  B.  Whitney 

(First  time  in  Chicago.) 
4.   Hymn :  "  Show  Thy  mercy,  Lord,**  Op.  67, 

Merkei    1827— 
Miss  Mlna  Rommetss. 

6.  Canonic  Yariations,  inC Bach 

1688-1750 
On  "  Yom  Himmel  hoch  da  komm'  ich  her." 

8.   Choral-Prelude,  Op.  100,  No.  8 Merkei 

1827— 
On  "  AUein  Gott  in  der  IKh*  sei  Ehr.' " 

7.  Song— "The Watcher," (Jelbel 

8.  Overture  to  "  Stradella," Flotow 

1819- 

TMrtif'teventh  Organ  Reeital,  Jan.  19. 

1.  Fantasie  and  Fugue  in  D  minor,  Op.  8, 

Johann  Schneider 
1796-1864 

2.  "  Nottumo,"  from  the  "  Midsummer  Night's 

Dream,"  Op.  61 Mendelssohn 

1809-1847 
(Transcribed  by  S.  P.  Warren.) 

8.    Fogne  in  A  minor Bach 

168^-1760 
(From  the  Pianoforte  Works.) 

4.  Aria:  "I>eh,  per  questo  instante,"  (from 

"Titus,") Moaart 

17S6-1791 
Miss  Mary  P.  Hendrick. 

5.  Sonata  in  A  minor.  No.  4,  Op.  98 Rheinberger 

1839— 
Tempo  moderate,— IntermeziEOr-Puga 
cromatica. 

6.  Song :  "  Des  MSdchen's  Klage,"  (The  Maid- 

en's Lament) Schubert 

1797—1828 
Miss  Manr  P.  Hendrick. 

7.  CoDcertrAndante  in  B  fiat Best 

1826— 

8.  "Laudato  DominumomnesKentes."..Lemmens 

(Praise  the  Lord  all  ye  people.) 

Mr.  Liesegang  has  given  a  quartette  soiree  lately  on 
the  North  Side,  the  first  of  a  series.   The  audience,  1^ 
am  told,  was  of  the  very  HUe, 

The  Musical  College,  under  Mr.  Ziegfield's  direction, 
gave  its  annual  ooncert,  last  night,  Jan.  21.  The  pro- 
gramme is  creditable.    Behold  1 

1.  (Quintette,  Andante  and  Finale Schotte 

Miss  Ida  Rosing,  Messrs.  Rosenbecker, 
Kurtb,  Fehl  and  Blchheim. 

2.  Robert!  toique  i'alme Meyerbeer 

Miss  Norah  McMahon. 

3.  Concerto,  Op.  86.   First  movement,  with  Or- 

chestral Accompaniment, Hummel 

Mrs.LeRoy  Grant. 

4.  Duet,  "  Ida,  oh  Ciel "  from  "  La  Prigione  di 

Bdimburgo Rlcci 

Misses  Ada  Somen  and  Alice  Lansden. 
6.    Concerto,  Op.  21,  first  movement,  with  Orohes- 

tral  Accompaniment Chopin 

Miss  Mary  Wishard. 

6.  Carnival  di  Yen  eda  and  Yariations Benedict 

Miss  Bttie  Butler. 

7.  Concerto  for  Yiolln,  Op.  61,  first  movement, 

witii  Orehestral  Accompaniment...  .Beethoven 
Mr.  Ad(^h  Rosenbecker. 

8.  a,  Coro  "  Giovin  Belt4,"  (Huguenots), 

b,  Gavatlna  e  Coro,  "  no,  no,  case  egual," 

Meyerbeer 
Miss  Alice  Lansden  and  Chorus. 

All  the  performances  were  very  good,  those  of  the  last 
five  numben  particularly.  The  orchestra  was  small. 
Only  twenty-three.*  How  strange  it  seems  that  the  sym- 
phonies we  need  to  hear  in  the  (Sermaaia  days  were 
played  by  only  twenty-four  men !  The  Chopin  Concerto 
and  the  Beethoven  Yiolln  Concerto  were  remarkably 
well  aooompanied,  considering  that  the  orehestra  was 
improvised.  Miss  Wishard  is  a  very  promising  young 
pianist,  of  the  refined  and  delicate  rather  than  the  ro- 
bust order.  Owing  to  the  piano-top  being  entirely  re- 
moved, all  the  pieces  were  less  effective  than  would  oth- 
erwise have  been  the  case.  Mr.  Roeenbecker  is  an  excel- 
lent violinist  (formerly  with  Thomas)  and  is  now  associ- 
ated with  the  Musical  College.  Among  the  singen  were 
Misses  Alice  Lansden  and  Iflss  Bttie  Butler,  who  give 
promise  for  the  future,  as  both  have  good  voioee. 

Another  school  affair  lately  was  an  exhibition  of  the 
violin  school  of  Mr.  Joseph  Singer.  This  gentleman 
is  a  student,  an  exoellent  musician,  and  a  painstaking 
teacher.  I  did  not  hear  his  pupils  play,  but  hear  that 
several  of  them  showed  talent. 

DSB  FUTSCHUBTZ. 
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Miuio  in  Vienna. 

Vienna,  December  12/A,  1877. 

Of  the  series  of  eight  yearly  Philharmonic  con- 
certs, three  are  over.  At  the  second  we  heard 
Mendelssohn's  overture,  "Melusine/*  Schubert's 
symphony  in  B  minor,  a  pianoforte-concerto  by  Lit- 
oliF,  and  the  last  symphony  by  Herbeck.  The  con- 
certo was  performed  by  Herr  J.  Zarembeki,  a  Pole 
by  birth,  and  a  pupil  of  Liszt.  He  has  a  good 
touch,  a  fine  trill,  and  great  technical  execution, 
and  earned  much  applause.  The  symphony,  the 
last  oompotitlon  by  Herbeck,  shows  the  careful  and 
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ooDBdeDtioiiB  writer,  who  deserves  on  this  secouDt 
high  pndse,  though  he  is  wanting  in  ori^nality. 
The  inirodnetion  of  the  organ  in  a  symphony  is 
new,  but  not  recommendable ;  its  character  does 
not  minsle  well  with  the  other  instmmenta.  The 
work,  which  is  short  and  Tery  grave  in  character, 
is  divided  into  fonr  movements,  of  which  the  first, 
a  prelude,  is  the  best ;  the  last  is  a  fhgae,  with  in- 
terpolated recitatives. 

At  the  third  concert  we  made  acquaintance  with 
a  new  composer  of  a  fine  talent.  Herr  Hugo  Rein- 
hold,  a  former  pupil  of  our  Conservatoire,  intro- 
duced himself  with  a  Suite  in  ^re  movements  for 
pianoforte  and  strings.  It  is  a  lovely  work  of  a 
somewhat  delicate  character,  and  will  make,  I  hope, 
the  round  of  the  concert-rooms  abroad.  The  piano- 
forte-part was  performed  ty  Herr  Epstein,  profes- 
sor of  the  Conservatoire ;  his  playing,  just  fit  for 
the  style  of  the  Suite,  was  excellent,  and  he  was 
warmly  applauded  and  called  for,  as  was  also  the 
composer.  Herr  Walter,  our  lyric  tenor  from  the 
Hofbper,  sang  fonr  Lieder,  by  Brahms,  from  the  new 
series  just  published.  They  are  pleasing,  and  show 
much  poetic  feeling ;  one,  a  "  Minnelied,"  by  Holtz, 
was  encored,  and  3\  fonr  were  received  with  great 
acclamation;  Herr  Walter^s  delicate  delivery  of 
them  won  him  much  praise.  Schumann*s  sympho- 
ny in  E  flat  was  executed  to  perfecttoo  under  Hans 
Riehter,  and  the  great  concert-room  was  filled  to 
the  very  last  place.  In  parenthesis,  I  add  the  news 
that  Herr  Riehter  has  been  nominated  Yice-Hof  ka- 
pellmeister, Herr  Hellmesberger  being  First  Hof  ka- 
pellmeist4>r. 

Mosarf  s  "  Requiem  "  was  performed  in  the  great 
conoeri-room,  which  was  appropriately  decorated 
for  the  occasion,  in  memory  of  the  late  Herbeck, 
the  receipts  being  intended  for  a  monument  to  the 
deceased.  Hellmesberger  conducted,  and  the  exe- 
cution was  worthy  of  the  occasion. 

The  chief  number  of  the  first  Gesellschafts  con- 
cert was  Beethoven's  9th  symphony ;  an  aria  of  a 
tender  character,  from  an  unfinished  opera  by  Schn 
bert,  "  Der  Graf  von  Gleichen,"  which,  being  only 
a  sketch,  was  finished  by  Herbeck,  was  sweetly 
sung  by  Fran  Wilt.  A  rondo  in  B  fiat,  for  piano 
and  orchestra,  an  early  composition  by  Beethoven, 
was  performed  for  the  first  time.  It  is  a  posthu- 
mous work,  and  was  probably  written  for  the  con- 
certo in  the  same  key  (Nottebohm,  Beethoven  cata- 
logue, p.  141).  If  Czemy  really  accomplished  the 
rest,  he  dii  his  task  welL  Hellmesberger  conduct- 
ed the  said  concert,  as  also  the  first  extra  concert^ 
in  which  Haydn's  "  Seasons  "  was  heard  to  perfec- 
tion. Fran  Wilt,  Herr  H.  Vogel,  the  famous  tenor 
from  Munich,  and  our  own  Rokitansky,  gave  an  ex- 
cellent rendering  of  the  solos,  and  the  chorus  was 
worthy  oTthe  Singverein. 

The  presence  of  Herr  Vogel  animated  the  Wag- 
ner-Verein  to  give  the  third  act  from  "  Tristan  and 
Isolde  "  as  a  concert  performance.  The  orchestra 
being  replaced  by  a  pianoforte  (an  inconceivable 
idea),  the  hearers  had  only  to  admire  the  guest 
who  sang  his  difficult  part  in  a  really  wonderful 
manner. 

The  first  concert  of  the  Singacademie  opened 
with  Mendelssohn's  96th  Psalm,  and  closed  with 
Bach's  cantata,  "  Sie  werden  aus  Saba  AUe  kom- 
men"  (Kirchen  Cantaten,  Vol.  vii.  No.  5).  It  is  a 
genial  work,  which  has  jost  given  rise  to  a  critical 
pamphlet  by  JuL  Schaeffer,  comparing  the  edition 
oy  Robert  Franz  and  that  of  the  Leipzig  Bach-Ver- 
eui. 

Hellmesberger  lias  given  the  first  two  quartet- 
evenings  of  his  series,  at  which  alone  his  sympathet 
ic  violin-tone  can  now  be  heard.  There  were  per 
formed  Mozart's  quatuor  in  C  major,  and  quintnor 
in  E  flat ;  Beethoven's  quatuor  in  C  minor ;  a  piano 
quintnor  by  E.  Sgambati,  and  another  by  Rubin- 
stein in  G  minor.  Op.  99.  The  former,  by  Sgam- 
bati, an  Italian  composer,  shows  much  talent  and 
bold  writing ;  the  latter  is  one  of  the  most  recently 
published  compositions  by  Rubinstein,  full  of  spirit, 
but  often  wanung  the  last  file.  Both  were  well  per- 
formed, the  one  by  Professor  Schenner,  the  other 
byA.  Grtinfeld. 

In  the  newest  theatre,  the  Eomische  Oper,  we 
have  had  a  company  of  Italian  opera-singers,  Sig. 
Morini  being  the  impresario.  From  November 
16th  to  December  10th  we  heard  **  Othello,"  "  U 
Barbiere,"  "  II  Troyatore,"  "  Crispino  e  la  Comare," 
and  "  Poliuto" — fifteen  representations,  and  on  the 
last  evening  a  mixed  one. 

The  German  Spiel  Oper  will  open  on  Christmas 
Day. 

In  the  Hofoper,  Frau  Lucca  has  performed  once 
as  Valentine  for  the  benefit  of  the  Pensionsfond. 
She  attractad  a  full  house,  which  was  not  sparing  of 


ovations.  "  Der  WassertrSger,"  by  Chembini,  and 
the  ballet  "  Sylvia,"  performed  on  the  same  even- 
ing, have  been  often  repeated.  "Die  Walkure"  has 
now  been  represented  nineteen  times.  To  increase 
the  Penrionefond,  three  Hofoper-soir6es  have  been 
undertaken,  the  first  of  which  took  place  yesterday, 
and  was,  it  is  said,  splendid  in  the  highest  sense  of 
the  word.  Parterre  and  stage  were  united  into  one 
immense  ball-room,  illuminated  with  prodigality, 
and  visited  by  thousands  of  persons  in  exquisite 
toilets;  orchestra  and  chorus  were  placed  in  the 
higher  gallery,  and  performed  some  music-pieces, 
after  wmch  tne  dances  began.  Another  year  we 
shall  have,  no  doubt,  opera-masquerades  I 

Operas  performed  from  November  12th  to  Decem- 
ber 12th:— "Aida"  (twice),  "  Wassertriger,"  and 
the  ballet  "Sylvia"  (four  times),  "Lohengrin," 
"Walkure"  (twice),  "Oberon,"  -'Landfriede" 
(twice),  "  Eonigin  von  Saba,"  "  Lustigen  Weiber 
von  Windsor,"  "Robert  der  Teufel,"  "Carmen," 
"  Tannhauser,'*  "  Hugenotten,"  "  Lucrezia  Borgia," 
"  Tell."  "  Das  Goldene  Kreuz,"  and  the  ballet  "Cop- 
pelU,"  "  Don  Juan,"  "  Profet,"  "  Martha."— Corrs- 
tpondenee  Mu$ieal  Bseord. 
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Kmic  in  Leipiig. 

Lnpzio,  Jan.  2,  1878.— The  advent  of  Christmas, 
with  all  its  bustle  and  excitement,  pleasures  and 
amusements,  is  a  season  of  the  year  occupying  too 
largely  the  minds  of  the  German  people,  to  permit 
of  interest  being  taken  in  anything  else ;  there  was 
therefore  little  or  nothing  of  musical  importance  to 
be  noted  during  the  last  twelve  days  of  the  old 
year. 

The  first  Gewandhaus  concert  of  the  new  year, 
and  the  eleventh  of  the  season,  was  inaugurated 
last  evening,  with  the  following  splendid  pro- 
gramme : 

Mendelssolm— "Prayer  for  Peace/'  for  chorus  and 

orcbestra. 
Beethoven— Overture,  Op.  121. 
Back  (J.Christoph)— Mototte. 
Brabms->Concerto  for  piano. 
Schumann— Symphony,  No.  2,  G  major. 

Johannes  Brahms  was  his  own  interpreter.  It 
was  intensely  interesting  to  hear  him  at  the  piano. 
Those  who  en>ected  to  be  astonished  by  a  display 
of  wonderful  reats  were  disappointed,  for  he  proved 
to  be  anything  but  a  great  virtuoso.  If  he  aid  not 
astonish,  he  did  thrill  and  impress  more,  however, 
by  his  manly  and  vigorous  manner  of  attacking  the 
instrument,  and  by  his  broadness  and  boldness  of 
style  than  by  great  elegance  and  refinement  of  play- 
ing. His  is  not  a  sentimental  nature,  neither  does 
he  play  nor  write  merely  to  please  and  charm,  but 
to  stir  up  and  excite  the  deepest  emotions  man  is 
capable  of.  His  concerto,  as  a  composition,  while 
rich  in  beautiful  and  noble  ideas,  is  not  so  original 
in  conception  as  his  symphony  in  C  minor ;  great 
intimacy  with  the  moeic  of  Schumann  in  general, 
and  the  same  composer's  A  minor  concerto  in  par- 
ticular, are  the  evident  facts  under  the  influence  of 
which  it  must  have  been  written.  This  does  not 
necessarily  imply  lack  or  weakness  of  creative  pow- 
er on  the  part  of  Brahms ;  it  may,  in  this  instance, 
have  been  a  voluntary  subjection  to  the  influence 
of  a  master  with  whom  he  has  much  in  common ;  a 
master,  also,  from  whom  he  first  received  recogni- 
tion, appreciation  and  encouragement. 

The  Thomaner  (a  boy-choir,  pupils  of  the  St 
Thomas  school),  sang,  under  the  leadership  of  their 
trainer  and  instructor.  Prof.  E.  F.  Riehter,  the  cho- 
ral compositiona  on  the  programme,  and  so  beauti- 
fully and  impressively  that  but  few  could  have  been 
present  unmoved  and  untouched. 

The  overture  and  symphony  were  grandly  per- 
formed ;  such  performances,  and  this  is  most  em- 
phatically asserted,  can  only  be  heard  in  Leipzig. 

A  pleasant  event  in  connection  with  this  concert 
was  the  trumpet-flourish  that  greeted  Herr  Grabau, 
who,  on  this  evening,  celebrated  his  fiftieth  anniver- 
sary as  member  (violoncellist)  of  the  orchestra. 
The  next  Gewandhaus  concert  promises  to  be  an 
unusually  interesting  one  from  the  fact  that  Brahms 
will  personally  conduct  his  newest  (second)  sym- 
phony. 
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Conoerti. 

The  TiAh  Subscription  Concert  of  Thbodorx 
Thomas,  took  place  in  the  Music  Hall  on  Wednesday 


and,  like  all  coneerts  of  the  kind  this  season,  this 
one  also  was  apparently  unremunerative.  The  ad- 
mirable orchestra  gave  us  some  of  its  very  best 
work, — mind,  we  do  not  say  vferk$;  these  were 
good,  bad  and  indifferent,  to-wit : 

1.  Selected  Movements Handd 

Hornpipe,  Lanrhetto,  AIIec;ro  molto. 

2.  Masonic  Funeral  Music ^]u»art 

8.    Bymphony,  C  minor.  Op.  68 . . .  .Johannes  Brahms 

4.  Serenade,  No.  8,  (String  Orchestra). . . . Yolkmann 

Ylolonoello  Obligate  by  Mr.  Charles  Hemman. 

5.  Overture— "  Btruens^e  •\ Meyerbeer 

The  pieces  from  Handers  Concertos  were  charac- 
teristic and,  being  beautifully  played,  quite  interest- 
ing. The  rollicking  Hornpipe,  by  strings  alone, 
seemed  rather  monotonous  and  colorle(>s,  but  it  was 
very  evenly  and  vigorously  executed.  All  the  more 
refreshing  was  the  rich,  soft  blending  of  wind  in- 
stmmeots  in  the  beautiful  Larghetto.  But  what 
most  took  the  audience  was  the  crisp,  bright,  trip- 
ping melody  of  the  Allegro  molio.  MozarVs  Mason- 
ic Funeral  Music  (for  clarinet,  basset  horn,  2  oboes 
and  2  horns,  besidee  the  strings)  did  not  sound  to 
us  particularly  Mezartish.  It  is  a  short  piece  of 
sonorous,  earnest  and  impressive  music, 'based  upon 
a  Canio  firtno.  We  could  have  imagined  some 
other  master  to  have  written  it. 

The  Brahms  Symphony  was  certainly  about  as 
finely  rendered  as  it  would  be  possible  to  have  it 
in  this  country,  perhaps  anywhere.  It  had  been 
most  thoroughly  and  critically  studied  and  re- 
hearsed ;  every  detail,  every  phrase  in  the  complex 
contrapuntal  web  coming  out  clear  and  nnmistake- 
able,  and  the  sound  of  all  the  reeds  and  brass  was 
beautifully  true  and  musical;  the  great  Contra- 
fagotto,  also,  gave  new  depth  and  grandeur  to  some 
passages.  With  all  praise  for  the  faultless  playing, 
we  take  it  the  general  audience  were  not  much  wis- 
er as  to  the  intrinsic  merits  of  the  composition  than 
they  were  before, — those,  we  mean,  who  had  heard 
it  played  for  the  first  time  by  our  own  muddans. 
It  is  all  cant,  all  a  fore-gone  conclusion  to  say  that 
it  required  this  orchestra  to  give  us  any  right  con- 
ception of  the  Symphony.  Hearing  it  repeatedly 
helps  the  understanding,  and  the  better  orchestra 
will  sound  the  best  whatever  work  it  plays ;  but  no 
appreciative,  intelligently  musical  person  need  wait 
for  a  perfect  orchestra  to  tell  him  what  the  work  is 
in  itself,  and  whether  he  ought  to  go  into  ecstacies 
about  it  We  did  not  find  that  we  admired  it  any 
more  or  any  less  upon  this  second  public  hearing. 
Interest  us  it  did  surely,  but  uplift  and  inspire  us  it 
did  not,  not  even  the  last  movement.  It  was  still 
depressing,  over-labored,  un«pontaneous,  with  more 
of  will  than  genius  in  it,  more  of  enterprise  and  cal- 
culation than  of  the  creative  spark.  But  there  will 
be  two  more  chances  to  deepen  or  revise  impres- 
sions, one  from  each  orchestra,  indeed  one  before 
this  appears.  Thomas  will  have  the  last  word  in 
his  last  concert  (Feb.  18),  and  we  advise  all  to  hear 
him. 

The  Serenade  by  Yolkmann  was  a  tedious  and 
unedifying  affair.  The  only  thing  like  a  Serenade 
about  it  was  the  doleful,  sentimental  tune  by  the 
violoncello  (finely  played,  of  course),  with  return- 
ing fits  thereof ;  but  the  orchestral  interruptions  of 
its  melancholy  soliloquy  were  as  if  a  party  of  crazy 
people  had  broken  in  upon  the  lover's  privacy; 
and  the  piece  was  painfully  lengthy.  The  "  Stru- 
ens6e  "  Overture  exhibits  all  the  faults  and  extrava- 
gances of  Meyerbeer,  with  some  of  his  best  arts  of 
instrumentation.  There  was  plenty  of  brilliancy, 
but  of  the  cheerless  kind. 


Sahdxbs  TacATRB,  (Cambridge).— The  third  sub- 
scription Concert,  Tuesday  evening,  Jan.  16,  was 
without  orchestra,  but  offered  an  interesting  pro- 


evening,  Jan.  16.   The  attendance  was  but  middling,  |  gramme  of  choice  Chamber  mnrio,  much  of  it  new 
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to  listenera  of  onr  day,  none  of  it  too  familiar.    It 
was  as  follows : 

1.  String  Quartet  in  B  minor,  Op.  89,  No.  2, 

Beethoyen 
Allegro,— Motto  adagio,— Allegretto.  (Theme 
russe).— rreeto. 
Boston  Fbilharmonlo  dub. 
9.   Part-8ong8:  from  Bomanzen,  Op.  91 .  .Bohumann 

a.  Jager  Woblgemnth. 

b,  Der  Wassermann. 

Swedish  Indies*  Quartet. 
S.    Duo  lot  Harp  and  Violin,  in  B  flat,  from 

Op.  113 Bpohr 

Messrs.  Freygang  and  Listemann. 

1^  Andante  con  Var{a2sionl,  and  Scherzo,  from  the 
Septet  for  Violin,  Viola,  'CeUo,  Clarinet, 
Horn,  Bassoon,  and  Contrabass,  in  B  flat. 

Op.  20 Beethoren 

(By  Request.) 
Boston  Philharmonic  Club. 

2.  Part-Sonpcs :  a.  Elf enreihen Beinecke 

b.  Sleighing  Party  in  Sweden SSdermann 

Swedish  Ladies*  Quartet. 
8.    Nonetto  for  Vidlln,  Viola,  *Cello,  Flute,  Oboe, 
Clarinet,  Horn,  Bassoon,  and  Contrabass,  in 

F  major,  Op.  81 Spohr 

Allegro,— Scbeno,— Adagio,— Vivace. 

Of  older  masterworks,  decidedly  not  too  famil- 
iar, in  fact  to  the  present  generation  bere  almost 
unknown,  was  that  exquisite  and  wonderful  £-min- 
or  Quartet,  the  second  of  the  Rasonmowsin  set,  by 
Beethoyen.  Mr.  Libtxmanv,  with  three  of  his  tried 
associates  of  the  Philharmonic  CUnb,  never  under- 
took a  task  more  worthy  of  their  powers  than  to  in- 
terpret this.  A  work  so  delicate  and  subtle,  so 
boldly  original,  so  instinct  with  poetic  feeling  and 
imagination,  so  original  and  full  of  contrasts  and 
surprises  in  its  rhythms,  its  harmonic  modulations 
and  progressions.  I^  was  unfortunately  placed  at 
the  beginning  of  the  concert,  before  the  andience 
were  settled  into  quiet ;  for  the  principal  theme  of 
the  AlUgrOt  stealing  in  so  subtly  pianinimo,  was 
hardly  heard.  It  seemed  to  us,  too,  that  the  move- 
ment was  taken  a  little  too  fast  to  be  clearly  appre- 
hended ;  otherwise  the  rendering  was  very  delicate 
and  fine.  The  long  Adagio  is  so  thoroughly  Beet- 
hoven-like, so  intensely  interesting  and  full  of  beau- 
ty and  of  deep  suggestion  that  one  listens  breathless 
to  the  end.  There  is  one  marvellous  chord  pro- 
gression in  the  middle  of  it,  growing  and  lifting  to 
the  grraudest  climax.  Then  the  singular  rhythm  of 
the  AUegreUOf  or  quasi  Scherzo,  and  the  popular 
Russian  theme  for  a  Trio,  with  its  variations ;  and 
finally  the  Presto,  with  another  original,  quaint 
rhythm,  most  joyous  and  elated,  serve  to  complete 
a  poem  of  all  moods  from  grave  to  gay,  yet  all 
unique.  It  was  finely  played.  Why  can  we  not 
hear  it  oftener  ?  Why  can  we  not  hear  all  the  fine 
Quartets  played  round  and  round  in  each  short  lus- 
trum of  a  few  concert  seasons.  Once,  and  for  years, 
we  were  wont  to  hear  this  and  its  fellows  pretty  fre- 
quently, when  the  Mendelssohn  Quintette  Club 
stayed  at  home  and  gave  each  winter  from  six  to 
ten  classical  Chamber  Concerts  in  the  old  Chicker- 
ing  Hall.  Now  we  have  several  such  Clubs,  who 
only  build  their  nests  here,  but  always  fly  away  to 
sow  their  seeds  ef  music, — not  their  best, — in  wild 
distant  regions. 

The  Duet  by  Spohr  was  a  pleasing  novelty  for 
our  ears,  melodious  and  sweet  to  satiety,  as  is  so 
often  the  way  with  Spohr.  Mr.  Frktoano's  harp- 
playing  is  something  well  worth  hearing  any  day. 
The  pieces  from  the  Beethoven  Septet  were  the  only 
really  familiar  thing  upon  the  programme,  and  they 
were  as  good  as  new,  played  by  such  artists  (besides 
the  Philharmonic  CHub,  Mr.  Grkvns,  Contrabass, 
Mr.  LiEBSGH,  Clarinet,  and  Mr.  Eltz,  Bassoon,  Mr. 
Bklz,  of  the  Club,  playing  the  Horn  part.)  • 

The  Nonet  by  Spohr,  the  principal  novelty  of  the 
evening,  proved  both  interesting  and  disappointing ; 
the  Spohr  mannerism  soon  becomes  cloying.  But 
there  were  fine  passages  in  it,  and  striking  effects 
of  instrumentation, — to  which,  however,  the  Oboe 
(Mr.  Jaspxr)  contributed  but  questionably,  at  least 
not  sympathetically,  sounding  coarse  and  loud  and 
sometimes  out  of  tune. 


Cambridge  was  delighted  with  the  singing  of  the 

Swedish  ladles,  who  were  recalled  each  time  with 

enthusiasm.  The  beauty  of  the  clear  first  Soprano 
voice,  and  the  remarkable  depth  and  fulness  of  the 
two  Altos,  as  well  as  the  rare  precision  and  fine 
light  and  shade  with  which  they  sang,  were  very 
appreciable  in  that  admirable  room.  The  two  songs 
by  Schumann  were  of  a  superior  order  to  their  usu- 
al repertoire,  and  highly  interesting. 

The  fourth  Concert  will  be  given  Feb.  12,  with 
the  Thomas  Orchestra  and  Mme.  ScniLLSK,  who  will 
play,  instead  of  the  SainUSaens  Concerto,  as  at  first 
announced,  the  one  by'  Scharwenka.  The  Orches 
tra  will  play  the  "  Midsummer-Nights*  Dream  "  Ov- 
erture, tne  Pastoral  Symphony  of  Beethoven,  etc. 


Miss  Lillian  Bailbt*s  Concert  on  Monday  even- 
ing, Jan.  14,  was  very  agreeable  and  lively.     The 

audience,  which  filled  Union  Hall,  was  of  as  select 
and  flattering  a  character  as  a  young  artist  could 
well  be  honored  with.  The  assistant  artists  threw 
themselves  heartily  into  the  cause ;  Miss  Bailsy  her- 
self sang  even  better  than  ever  before ;  Mr.  C.  R. 
Hatpsn  (her  uncle  and  her  teacher)  sang  at  his 
very  best ;  Mr.  Shrbwood  s  playing  was  most  bril- 
liant ;  Mr.  Dreskl*8  accompaniment  in  the  German 
songs,  and  Sig.  Cirillo's  in  the  Italian,  were  all  that 
could  be  wished;  and  the  audience  were  in  the 
most  accepting  mood,  although  the  programme  was 
not  of  the  most  classical,  yet  cleverly  compound- 
ed in  its  way,  and  fresh.    The  reader  may  judge : 

1.  Piano,    a  Fantasie,  C  minor Bach 

6  Cborus  of  Dancixig  Dervishes,  from 
Beethoven*8  "  Ruins  of  Athens,"  trans,  for 
Piano  by  O.  Salnt.Saens. 

Mr.  Sherwood. 

2.  Bomanza, "  Una  f urtiva  agrlma,** Donizetti 

Mr.  Hayden. 

3.  Aria,  from  L'Allegro,  "  Sweet  bird,  that  shun'st 

the  noise  of  folly," Handel 

Flute  obligate  by  Mr.  Rletzel. 
MlssBiuley. 

4.  Bong.  «0,kehrzuriick." Berlioz 

Mr.  Hayden, 
6.    Piano, "  Auf  den  Bergen."    Norwegian  Bridal 

Party  passlne  by.    From  Op.  19 Edv.  Orieg 

Mr.  Sherwood. 

6.  Songs,    a  "  UndVUssten's  die  Blumen.'* ....  Franz 

6  Lied  der  Mignon Schubert 

Miss  Bailey, 

7.  Tarantelle.    <*  Gia  la  luna  e  mezzo  al  mare.*'.Boasini 

Mr.  Hayden. 

8.  Song.    The  Rover Schumann 

Miss  Bailey. 

9.  Piano.  Yalse  de  TOp^ra  "  Faust "  de  Gounod. .Liszt 

Mr.  Sherwood. 

10.    Trio.    "  Der  FreischUtz," Von  Weber 

MisA  Bailey,  Miss  Kinney,  Mr.  Hayden. 

In  the  FreyschVUz  Trio,  the  most  bstisfying  num- 
ber of  the  whole,  the  part  of  Aennchen  was  finely 
sung  by  Mrs,  Aj>ams  at  short  notice.  Miss  Kinney 
being  unwell.  Handel's  "  Nighdngale  **  Aria  had 
been  carefully  prepared  by  Mr.  Dresel  with  a  judi- 
cious pianoforte  accompaniment,  and,  with  the  flute 
part,  finely  played  by  Mr.  Rietzel,  it  sounded  as  it 
should  do,  for  it  was  beautifully  sung.  Mr.  Hat- 
DSN  need  not  fear  compsrison  with  any  of  the  deli- 
cate Italian  tenors,  after  singing  Donizetti's  senti- 
timental  Roman za  as  he  did.  Sut  in  the  song  by 
Berlioz,  of  a  moie  manly  character,  and  less  com- 
monplace, his  tones  were  robust  and  full  without  | 
parting  with  their  sweetness.  (The  words  of  this 
song,  we  are  told,  were  translated,  and  cleverly,  by 
Miss  Annelie  Schiller.)  Rossini's  laranteile  he 
gave  with  great  volubility  and  spirit,  showing  him- 
self equal  to  such  execution. 

Mr.  Pbrabo's  Conundrums.  It  was  an  odd  no- 
tion in  onr  friend,  at  his  third  Concert,  last  Friday 
afternoon,  to  put  in  onr  hands  a  programme  of  pi 

ano  compositions  wholly  by  anonymous  compos- 
ers. Whs  it  his  little  joke  ?  a  trick  to  circumvent 
the  critics  of  the  press  ?  "  springes  to  catch  wood- 
cocks ?  "  No,  for,  as  he  was  doubtless  well  aware, 
such  birds  are  wary,  when  they  have  aiteh  warning  ; 
they  might  commit  themselves  another  time  in  spite 
of  labels.  What  he  wanted,  we  presume,  was  to 
secure  a  more  discriminating,  careful,  closo  atten- 
tion  of  his  audience ;  to  make  them  judge  each  com- 
position on  its  merits,  and  not  feel  bound  to  find  in 
it  all  the  traits  and  qualities  which  they  have  been 
taught  to  identify  with  such  and  such  a  name,  how- 
ever famous.  Such  an  exercise  may  be  a  good  one ; 
the  experiment  at  all  events  was  curious^  These 
were  the  connndrums : 

1.  Allegro  Moderato,  from  the  unfinished  svmphony. 

B  minor.    Arr.  for  two  hands  by  Ernst  Perabo. 
This  arrangement  first  time  in  Boston. 

2.  *'  Variationen  liber  eln  Original  Thema  f lir  das 

Piano  zu  vier  H&nden?*    D  major. 
8.    **  Bomanzero  fttr  das  Piano.   Four  movements. 
1.  Allegro  con  fuooo.   F  Sharp  minor. 
8.  Adagio.   E  major. 


4.      a  MdUmcoUe. 
h  Petit  Scherzo. 
e  TarantellR. 
6.   '*  Character  Bilder.   Seohs  CUvierstficke  sn  vier 
mnden." 
No.  2.   Scherzo.   Allegro  vivace,  F  major. 
No.  4.   Capricoio.   AUegro  con  fuoco,  A  major. 
No.  1.   Nocturne.   Moderato  assal,  B  major. 
6.    Sonata  In  A  major.    Written  in  1826.    First  pub- 
lished in  im 
a.  Allegro  moderato.   6.  Andante,    e.  Allegro. 

At  the  bottom  of  the  bill  we  were  informed  that 
the  names  of  the  composers  would  be  announced  in 
the  following  Wednesday's  Advertiser,  Tratucript 
and  Jottmal.  But  the  critic  of  the  first  named  pa- 
per seems  to  have  slipped  behind  the  curtain,  so 
that  he  could  let  the  whole  cat  out  of  the  ba^  the 
morning  after  the  performance.  Of  course  evei^- 
bodv  guessed  the  first  conundrum  without  the 
slightest  difiiculty ;  Schubert  wrote  the  unfinished 
Symphony,  which,  by  the  wa3%  we  cannot  think  a 
good  one  to  be  represented  in  a  two>hand  arrange- 
ment, it  owes  so  much  of  itf«  charm  to  instrumental 
coloring.  And  agifin  no  person  well  acquainted 
with  Schubert's  stjle,  if  not  with  the  particular 
piece  in  question,  could  fail  to  pronounce  the  last 
piece,  the  beautiful  Sonat«  in  A  minor,  his.  Now 
all  that  came  between  these  two  (and  here  is  what 
vitiated  the  experiment)  were  works  which  neither 
amateurs  nor  experts  could  be  expected  to  recog- 
nize, or  gness  their  authorship  with  any  certainty. 
They  are  from  sou  res  from  which  the  moet  musical 
care  not  to  drink  very  often.  All  are  by  modem 
composers,  many  of  them  are  and  will  remain  ob- 
scure ;  not  even  Perabo's  fine  playing  can  galvanize 
them  into  any  length  of  life;  an  I  most  of  them 
sound  Uto  much  alike  t^  reward  any  serious  effort 
to  discriminate  between  them.  The  only  clew  to  a 
fair  guess  about  the  Variations  (No.  2)  was  their  lack 
of  character  at  all  pronounced ;  they  were  pretty  and 
ingenious ;  a  weak  imitation,  now  of  Schumann, 
now  of  Mendelssohn,  would  suggest  itself  to  the 
mind,  and  it  was  no  surprise  to  learn  that  they 
were  by  E.  F.  Richter.  No.  8,  the  "  Romanzero," 
is  claimed  by  X.  Schar^^enka,  and  we  are  willing 
he  should  have  it  The  three  little  pieces  of  No.  4 
were  indeed  a  pazzle  so  long  as  we  felt  bound  to 
take  for  granted  that  they  were  by  one  man.  The 
"  Mclanculie"  (by  Rubinstein)  had  a  sort  of  Men - 
delssohnian  tenderness  and  beauty;  but  the  Scherzo 
(Perabo)  add  the  "  Tarantella  "  6heinberger)  were 
of  another  spirit  altogether,  and  not  fascinating.  As 
to  the  "  Character-pictures "  (No.  6)  we  fancy  the 
first  guess  of  nearly  everyone  was  Rubinstein, 
though  not  very  positively,  and  that  was  right; 
there  was  more  or  less  t>f  beauty,  more  or  less  of 
extravagance,  and  S(»me  ugliness  in  the  three  pieces. 
— It  goes  without  saying  that  the  whole  list  was 
roost  admirably  played,  Mr.  Perabo  having  in  the 
four-hand  pieces  the  competent  assistance  of  his 
pupil,  Miss  Elise  B.  Fay. 


What  Nkxt?  Concerts  are  certainly  fewer  than  us- 
ual about  this  time.  With  the  exception  of  the  sixth 
of  the  Harvard  Symphony  series  this  week,  and  the  two 
Perabo  Matinees,  and  a  few  Conservatory  Recitals, 
there  have  been  none  for  a  week  or  two  past,  and  none, 
so  far  as  we  happen  to  be  informed,  are  promised  for 

the  week  to  come.  This,  we  suppose,  is  chiefly  owing 
to  hard  times;  but  it  is  also  due  in  no  small  measure  to 
the  f  net  that  the  concert  business  has  been  altogether 
overdone  of  late  years,  and  now  comes  the  reaction. 
This  is  the  fatali^  of  Boston:  being  blessed  or  cursed 
with  a  great  musical  reputatiou,  all  the  speculators  have 
flockednitber.  to  compete  with  one  another,  as  well  as 
with  our  own  local  institutions,  and  the  result  has  been  ' 
more  or  less  a  losing  business  to  all.  Tea,  nnd  a  worse 
result  than  that  perhaps !  Namely,  a  less  truly  musical 
state  of  things,  less  of  a  sincere,  pure  musical  spirit  and 
devotion  than  there  was  before  we  had  won  uie  fatal 
reputation  of  being  a  musical  cityl 

But  the  week  after  next  will  be  rich  with  at  least  three 
flrst-class  Concert'*.  The  first  at  Cambridge  (Sunders 
Theatre)  on  Tuesday  evening,  Feb.  12,  with  the  Thomas 
Orchestra  and  Mme.  Schiller.  (See  above).  Then  Thom- 
as in  the  Boston  Music  Hall,— the  last  of  his  six  Sub- 
scription Concerts,— on  Wednesday  evening,  Feb.  18, 
when  be  too  will  repeat  the  Brahms  Symphony,  so  that 
we  shall  have  had  four  opportunities  to  hear  it.  By 
that  time  we  shall  either  have  ceased  to  care  whether 
we  ever  meet  with  it  again,  or  we  shall  have  learned  to 
love  It  in  the  good  old  way  that  we  love  dear  works  of 
Mozart,  Beethoven,  etc.  How  many  will  say  that,  we 
wonder?— Third,  following  close  npon  these  two,  on 
Thursday  afternoon,  Feb.  14,  the  seventh  Harvard  Sym. 
phony  Concert,  which  will  again  offer  something  new, 
In  the  first  part,  beginning  with  Cherublni's  charming 
Overture  to  "  Fanlska,'*  the  fourth  and  newest  of  the 
Piano  Concertos  by  Salnt-SaJSns,  in  C  minor,  wiU  be 
played  by  Mr.  Johk  A.  Pbeston,  of  Dorchester,  a  pupil 
formerly  of  Mr.  Paiker  at  the  College  of  Music  In  the 
Boston  tJniversity,  and  more  recent^  of  Mr.  lAng.  Al- 
so a  new  Overture:  **  Hiawatha"  (its  first  performance) 
composed  by  our  townsman,  Mr.  J.  C.  D.  Farker,  whose 
<*  Redemption  Hymn,"  especially  in  the  orchestral  part 
of  its  construction,  was  so  successful  in  the  Oratorios. 
Part  n.  will  consist  simply  of  the  D-minor  (No.  4)  Sym- 
phony of  Schumann. 
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Wb  ask  attention  to  the  card,  on  our  firat 
pMg9,  of  Miss  ^ARia  A.  Bboww,  who  ofFera  to  anp- 
ply  a  want  mnch  felt  by  pupili  and  teachers  \Mng 
away  from  cities,  and  having  no  faoiUties  for  the 
judicious  selection  of  pianoforte  and  yocal  composi- 
tions. Miss  Brown  is  highly  commended  to  us  as 
a  lady  of  musical  culture  and  experience,  well  qual- 
ified for  so  delicate  a  task. 


Spiakino  of  music  recalls  a  statement  of  the  Lon- 
don AihencBftm  to  the  import  that  the  musical  feat- 
ores  of  the  Ex  osition  of  1878,  in  Paris,  will  be  of 
extraordinary  interest  to  the  musical  world,  the 
Minister  of  Public  Instruction  and  of  the  Fine  Arts 

haying  issued  a  decree  for  performances  that  shall 
exemplify  art  in  its  highest  forms  a»  respects  both 
composition  and  execution,  and  a  committee,  v;ith 
M.  Thomas,  principal  of  the  Conservatoire,  as  pres- 
ident, having  been  appointed  to  carry  the  decree 
into  effect.  The  commission  comprises  some  of  the 
leading  representatives  of  music  in  France — M.  M. 
Goun<M,  Jules  Cohen,  Deldeves,  Dubois,  Guilmont, 
Ouirand,  Holanzicr,  Massenet,  Saint-SsiSns,  Weck- 
erlin,  and  the  foremost  members  of  the  Academy  of 
the  Fine  Arts ;  and  the  sam  of  260,000  francs  (about 
$50,000)  has  been  appropriated  to  meet  the  pecuni- 
ary exigencies  of  a  projected  musical  exhibition  that 
shall  astonish  the  assembled  nations.  It  has  been 
settled  that  the  concerts  shall  take  place  in  the  vast 
saloon  of  the  edifice  now  being  erected  upon  the 
heights  of  the  Trocadero,  with  its  vistas  lengthen 
ing  into  the  gloom  and  haziness  of  a  farper^pective 
measured  off  at  intervals  with  pillars.  This  feature 
is  to  be  essentially  international,  and  foreign  com- 
posers are  invited  to  confer  with  the  committee  as 
to  the  competition,  and  in  regard  to  accepting 
works  already  written.  Our  daily  contemporaries 
have  given  so  little  attention  to  the  details  of  prep> 
aration  for  the  Exposition,  that  the  composers  of 
this  country  have  scarcely  been  notified  of^the  bril- 
liant opportunity  furnished  by  this  recent  decree. 
It  remains  now  to  set  on  foot  a  department  of  poe- 
try, and  the  Fine  Arts  organization  of  the  affair 
wUl  be  complete.^ Library  Table,  Dee.  22. 


Sic.  Fedkeioo  Ricgi  died  at  Conegliano  on  the 

10th  of  Dec. ;  he  was  born  at  Naples,  and  was  68 

years  of  age.  When  only  twenty  he  brought  out,  in 

collaboration  with  his  brother,  Luigi,  at  the  Teatro 

Valle,  Rome,  his  first  opera,  H  SonnanUttdo,  and  at 
Parma,  during  the  following  year,  H  Uolomho  and 
VEroina  di  Meuieo,  The  non-success  of  these 
works  induced  the  brothers  to  dissolve  their  alli- 
ance. Federico  then  wrote  alone  Jf.  Detchalumeaux, 
a  comic  opera,  which  in  1885  proved  a  great  success 
at  Venice  and  throughout  Italy.  He  afterwards 
produced  Le  Prigiani  di  Edimburgo,  at  Trieste ;  Un 
Jhtello  99tto  Richelieu^  at  Milan  ;  Siichelangiolo  e  BoL 
lOf  at  Florence ;  C^rrado  cT  AUamura  and  ValhnUtrat 
at  Milan  ;  InabeUa  (is*  Medici,  at  Trieste ;  JS^ella  di 
Mureia,  at  Milan,  etc.  After  a  lapse  of  twelve  years 
the  two  brothers  again  went  into  artistic  partner 
ship,  and  composed  Iheir  best  and  most  celebrated 
work,  CWsptwo  e  Id  Comare.  Among  other  works 
by  the  subject  of  this  notice  may  b'e  mentioned  Uhe 
Polie  d  Home,  at  the  Ath6n6e,  Paris,  in  1869  ;  and, 
since  the  Franco-German  war,  Une  FHe  d  Venice^  at 
the  same  theatre ;  Le  Docleur  Jioee,  at  the  Bouffes 
Parisiens ;  and  La  PetiU  CtmUea^r,  at  the  Th6Atre 
Taitbont.  Federico  Ricci  was  for  twelve  years  a 
master  at  the  Conservatory  of  St.  Petersburgh,  and 
in  1869  was  created  a  knight  of  the  Legion  of 
Honor. 


Bom,  DRa  28.  Miss  Anne  Brewster  writes  to 
the  Philaddphia  Bulletin: 

Mr.  Hooker,  the  well-known  American  banker  in 
Rome,  had  his  usual  Christmas-eve  musical  party.  For 
twenty-five  years  this  delightful  entertainment  has  been 
given  by  this  hospitable  gentleman  and  his  wife ;  to  It 
flock  the  American  and  English  colonies,  as  well  as 
many  Italians.  It  is  a  private  concert;  distinguished 
artists  are  engaged,  and  the  flne  old  compositions  of 
masters,  Christmas  music  that  u»ed  to  be  sung  at  St. 
Peter's  in  the  old  days,  are  given.  One  of  the  singers, 
Signora  Rosati,  a  well-known  popular  contralto  concert 
singer  of  Rome,  said,  on  Christmas  eve,  **  This  is  the 
twenty-third  year  I  have  sung  for  Mr.  Hooker.'*  The 
Maestro  Direttore,  on  Monday  evening,  was  the  popu- 


lar singing  teaober  of  Borne,  the  oomposer  of  fascinat- 
ing songs,  Sfgnor  Attgusto  RotoU,  ss  well  known  in  Lon- 
don society  as  in  the  best  circles  of  his  native  dty.  Two 
clever  amateurs  also  sang  very  finely :— Signer  Grant, 
one  of  the  partners  of  Maquay,  Hooker  &  Co.,  whose 
voice  is  most  delicious ;  and  Signor  Garland!,  the  neph- 
ew of  Signor  Alessandro  CasteUani,  an  amateur  who  is  a 

veritable  artist.  Carlandi  inherits  his  music  with  bis 
Castellani  blood.  Every  member  of  the  large  family  is 
a  flne  musician;  the  family  can  get  up  a  private  con- 
cert,  both  Instrumental  and  vocal,  without  calling  in 
any  aid.  Bossini  used  to  say  the  flnest  tenor  he  ever 
heaid  was  Alessandro  Castellani,  that  he  sung  like  a 
seraph.  A  mong  the  grand  old  composers'  names  on  Mr. 
Hooker's  programme,  such  as  Basui  Gngllelmi  and  Fal- 
estrina,  figured  our  truly  gifted  American  composer 
Boott,  of  Boston;  a  Maria  Mater  of  his,  a  beautifur cho- 
rus, was  sung  with  great  success.  Palestrlna's  celebrat- 
ed motetto,  PanU  Jngelieut,  a  chorus  without  accompan- 
iment, was  executed  as  only  Roman  singers  can  execute 
snob  music.  Altogether  it  was  a  deli^tfnl  entertain- 
ment, and  made  society  grateful  for  the  twenty-fifth 
time  to  Mr.  Hooker  for  hif  kind,  refined  and  agreeable 
hoapitality.  Nearly  a  thouaand  people  were  invited,  and 
tbe  noble,  maoious  apartment  occupied  by  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Hooker,  in  ralano  Bonaparte,  must  have  had  at  least 
eight  hundred  guests  assembled  in  it. 


Chicago.  The  second  of  the  series  of  Riv6-King  con- 
certs, in  aid  of  the  Foundlings'  Home,  was  given  last 
evening  at  Hershey  Hall  to  a  larger  audience  than  at- 
tended the  first,  on  Monday  evening.  It  was  also  a  more 
appreeiative  and  enthusiastic  audience,  and,  although 
perhaps  neither  the  programme  nor  the  performance 
were  better  than  those  of  the  first  concert,  it  was  more 
enjoyable,  because  there  was  more  of  sympathy  In  the 
audience  and  consequently  of  inspiration  on  the  stage. 
Mme.  King's  numbers  were  very  varied  in  character, 
and  abounded  in  strong  contrasts  of  style  and  color  that 
aif orded  an  excellent  test  of  her  ability,  although  none 
of  her  numbers  included  any  large  or  serious  work. 
They  were  the  Reineoke  cadenza  to  the  Beethoven  C- 
mlnor  concerto,  the  Chopin  Nocturne  in  G  minor,  and 
Yalse  in  A  fiat,  the  first  movement  of  the  Schubert  So- 
nata in  A  minor,  the  Schumann  Tarantelle,  Weber's 
**  Perpetuum  Mobile,"  and  Tausig's  brilliant  transcrip- 
tion of  the  Strauss  waits,  **  Man  leben  nur  nooh  einmal." 
The  Chopin  numbers  were  delightfully  played,  not  only 
with  the  utmost  clearness  in  phrasing  and  intelligence 
In  the  Interpretation,  but  with  real  feeling  for  the  poet- 
ical sentiment  which  infuses  all  of  Chopin's  work.  The 
Tarantelle,  Perpetuum  Mobile,  and  Strauss-Tausig 
waltz,  peculiarly  the  latter,  brought  out  her  wonderful 
brOlianoy  of  techniqoe,  as  well  as  power,  in  superb 
style.  The  execution  of  the  second  number  named 
above  was  followed  by  a  very  persistent  demand  for  an 
encore,  which  was  declined  however.  Mr.  Eddy  played 
the  Mendelssohn  Sonata  in  A,  No.  8,  and  that  impressive 
Tuneral  March  and  almost  ecstatio  Seraphic  Chant  of 
Guilmant's,  in  such  a  masterly  manner  that  he  received 
an  encore,  to  which  he  replied  with  Vogt's  beautiful 
**  Night  Song."  The  vocal  features  of  the  programme 
were  very  interesting.  Miss  Whinnery  sang  Faure's 
*'  Sancta  Maria  "  and  the  «  Bolero  "  from  the  **  Sicilian 
Vespers,"  and  for  an  encore  to  the  flrst,  Sullivan's  "Let 
Me  Dream  Again."  Tbe  singing  of  Faure's  impressive 
song  was  admirable  in  every  respect,  but  neither  the 
quality  of  her  upper  register  nor  the  flexibility  of  her 
voice  adapt  it  to  the  rapid  and  florid  work  of  the  "  Bole- 
ro," which  may  account  for  her  taking  it  in  a  slower 
tempo  than  any  other  artist  who  bas  ever  sung  it  here, 
and  it  has  been  sung  very  often.  Mrs.  Stacy's  flrst  num- 
ber was  an  exquisite  Romanxa  by  Berlioz,  "  Return,  My 
Own  Beloved,"  which  has  never  been  sung  here  before. 
It  is  in  reality  a  severe  composition,  although  very  in- 
tense and  dramatic  in  its  feeling,  and  yet  is  one  that 
cannot  help  becoming  popular.  Her  singing  of  it  was 
so  eameat  and  impasaioned,  and  her  vocalization  so  ar^ 

tistic  and  well  adapted  to  the  sentiment  of  the  Romance, 
that  she  secured  a  very  hearty  encore,  to  which  she  re- 
plied with  a  sprightly  little  Milkmaid  Song.  Mr.  Tyr- 
rell had  for  his  flrst  number  Calcott's  song,  "  Friend  of 
the  Brave,"  which  he  sang  very  wen ;  but  his  second 
number,  tbe  Halevr aria,  "If  Laws  Severe,"  was  badly 
out  of  tune.  Notwithstanding  this  he  got  an  encore, 
and  replied  with  a  Gennan  song,  "  My  Native  Land." 
Mr.  Tyrrell's  voice,  In  one  respect.  Is  a  curiosity.  It  is 
of  great  range,  but  the  bass  quality  attaches  only  to  his 
lower  register.  All  above  that  Is  baritone  and  tenor,  in 
which  respect  he  resembles  Bmelle  Melville,  who  was 
here  recently,  and  who  really  had  three  distinct  voices, 
—soprano,  mezzo-soprano,  and  alto.  Mr.  Tjrrrell's  low- 
est notes  are  superbly  solid,  Arm,  and  sonorous,  but 
aboYC  these  they  are  somewhat  raspy.  The  third  con- 
cert win  take  place  this  evening.  Mrs.  King  will  play 
Beethoven's  "Pathetic  Sonata,"  Chopin's  impromptu 
In  C  sharp  minor,  Yalse  In  D  flat,  and  Scherzo  In  B  nat 
minor,  Field's  Nocturne  in  A,  and  Liszt's  transcription 
of  the  "Tannhjiuser  March;"  and  Mr.  Eddy,  Bach's 
Prelude  and  Fugue  in  A  minor  and  Thlele's  Theme  and 
Variations  in  A  ilat.  Miss  Whinnery  will  sing  Handel's 
"  Angels  Ever  Bright  and  Fair,"  and  Eckert's  "  Swiss 
Song;  "  Mrs.  Stacy,  Mozart  s  "  Dove  Song,"  and  Rock- 
el's  "Bride  Bells;**  nnd  Mr.  Tyrrell.  Haydn's  "OPIty, 
Savior,"  and  Schubert's  "Wanderer. "—(7A<cat/o  TYibufn, 
Jan,  11. 
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Vooal,  witb  Piano  Aooompaniment. 

PerSempre.    (Forever.)    Waltz  Song. 

B5.    7.    c  to  b.  Giaria.  50 

"  Per  sempre,  quesfo  mio  oor.*' 
A  bright  and  difficult  song  for  prima  donnas* 
Sung  by  Dma  de  Murska.    The  most  difflenlt 
parts  may  be  avoided  by  the  use  of  choice  notes. 

What  are  they  to  do  ?    B6.    4.    d  to  F. 

Rcmdegger.  60 
"No.— no.— no  I 
Let  her  sol " 
A  beauty,  every  way,  and  sure  to  be  applauded. 

Who  is  She?    Song  and  Chonu.    G.    2 

d  to  g.  BerUe.  30 

"  There  is  a  little  maiden. 
Who  is  she?   Do  you  know?" 
A  very  cheerful  song  in  praise  of  a  cheerful  face. 

The  Charms  that  I  sing.  D.  4.  d  to  £.  IVnirs.  40 

"  Fair  as  the  plume  of  the  lily  white  dove, 
Soft  as  the  down  on  the  butterfly's  wing.*' 
Highly  wrought  poetry,  to  which  the  rich  mu- 
sic is  an  appropriate  accompaniment. 

The  Cottage  on  the  Moorland. 

MadatM  Sainton  Dolby.  80 

"  The  sweetest  flow'r  that  grows  there. 
Is  my  own  little  Nell." 
A  simple,  rustic  sort  of  song,  with  the  fra- 
grance of  the  moorland  in  it. 

I  cannot  Forget.    E&.    4.    a  to  D. 

Madame  SalnUm  Dolby,  40 
A  song  one  may  sing  with  much  satisfaction. 
It  is  "  high  principled,"  fhU  of  feeling,  and  (for 
an  Alto  voice)  quite  effective. 

Hymn  to  the  Night.    (Hymne  a  la  Knit) 

B5.    5.    d  to  F.  Oounod.  40 

"  When  in  the  azure  dome,  the  stars." 
"  Viensi  lorsque  dans  I'azur  lea  astrss." 
A  very  flne  hymn,  words  and  music  alike  beau- 
tiful. There  is  a  striking  "declamatory"  ar- 
rangement of  the  melody,  which  is  very  far 
from  beinir  a  recitative,  yet  is  quite  subordinate 
to  the  senmnent  of  the  text. 

My  Home's  on  the  houndless  Sea.    A6. 

8.    c  to  F.  Pratt.  80 

"  Merrily  sing,  yes,  hoi 

A  sailor^s  life  for  me." 
A  jolly  sea  song,  to  g^ood  music. 


Instnunentalt 


Bohm.  eO 


Polacca  Brillante.    A6.    6. 

Brilliant  from  beginning  to  end. 

Belle's  Galop.    D.    4.  St  Leon,  40 

More  difficult  than  most  galops,  with  a  showy 
introduction  and  considerable  octave  playing. 

Romance.  Op.  26.  No.  1.  F.  8.    BubenBtehL  40 
With  a  portrait  of  the  master,  who  has  the 

?^race  to  provide  easy  and  most  tasteful  music 
or  those  who  like  music  for  the  sound  and  not 
for  the  difficulty. 

With  Joyftd  mood  and  Happj  mind.    (Mit 

frohem   Math  nnd  heiterm  Sinn.) 

Waltzes.    3.  StrauM.  76 

A  new  set  by  Edward  Strauss;  and  Stranss  is 
always  welcome. 

Frauenloh.    (Praise  of  Women.)    Mazurka 
Brillante.    E6.    4.  Bohm.  40 

The  mixture  of  brilliancy  with  the  graceful 
form  of  a  Mazurka  makes  a  pleasing  union  of 
gfood  qualities.    A  flne  maisurkk. 

First  Light  Infantry  March.    0.    8. 

HammereL  40 
We  flnd  in  this  considerable  brlUianoy  and 
power,  and  also,  what  is  unusual,  a  numoer  of 
rapid  runs,  which  will  keep  some  "  valve  "  play- 
ers fingers  nicely  warm. 

Sweet  Bye  and  Bye.    Meditation.    G.    4. 

Nawvrro.  86 
Notice  that  two  other  pieces  have  a  similar 
name,  and  give  title  and  author's  name  in  order- 
ing. A  very  pretty  piece,  in  which  the  "  medi- 
tation "  is  in  the  form  of  numerous  light  arpeg- 
gios, hovering  round  the  clearly  stated  melody. 

Maijolaine.    Quadrille.    3.  Arban.  40 

The  quadrille  includes  10  airs  from  the  opera; 
and  these  airs  are  better  on  an  instrument  than 
given  vocally. 

Bride's  Song.    4  Hands.    E.    3.  Jensen,  50 

Rather  a  striking  duet  of  no  especial  difficulty. 
Commended  to  teachers.  ^ 

Willow  Cottage  March.    C.    8.  Vane.  80 

A  pleasing  melody,  and  generally  good  march. 

'Abbbkviations.— Degrees  of  difficulty  are  marked 
from  1  to  7.  The  key  Is  noted  by  a  capital  letter,  as  C, 
B^,  etc.  A  large  Roman  letter  marks  toe  lowest  and  the 
highest  note  If  on  the  staff,  small  Roman  letters  If  below 
or  above  the  staff.  Thus :  "  C.  6.  c  to  E,"  means  "Key 
of  C,  Fifth  degree,  lowest  letter  o  on  the  added  line  be- 
low, highest  letter,  B  on  the  4th  space. 
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Anthenu.* 

A]SrTHEM  (Gr,  AntipUna ;  Ital.  and  Span. 
Ant\fona;  Eng.  Antiphcn),  The  idea  of  re- 
spontire  singing,  choir  answering  to  choir,  or 
choir  to  priest,  seems  inherent  in  the  term,  and 
was  anciently  conveyed  by  it;  but  this,  as  a 
necessary  element  of  its  meaning,  has  disap- 
peared in  our  modem  Anglicized  S3monym  *  an- 
them.' This  word — after  undergoing  several 
changes  in  its  Anglo-Saxon  and  Early-English 
forms,  readily  traceable  in  Chaucer,  and  those 
writers  who  preceded  and  followed  him,  and 
subsequently  used  by  Shakespeare,  Milton,  and 
othejs, — has  at  length  acquired  a  meaning 
equally  distinctive  and  widely  accepted.  It 
now  signifies  a  musical  composition,' or  sacred 
motet,  usually  set  to  verses  of  the  Psalms,  or 
other  portions  of  Scripture,  or  the  Liturgy, 
and  sung  as  an  integral  part  of  public  worship. 
If  it  be  not  possible  so  to  trace  the  word  ety- 
mologically  as  to  render  it  *  the  flower  of  song,' 
as  some  scholars  have  wished,  yet  the  anthem 
itself  in  an  artistic  aspect,  and  when  represent- 
ed by  its  finest  examples,  may  justly  be  regard- 
ed as  the  culminating  point  of  the  daily  ritual- 
music  of  our  English  Church. 

Anthems  are  commonly  described  as  either 

*  full, '  *  verse, '  *  solo, '  or  *  for  a  double  choir' ; 
the  two  former  terms  correspond  to  *  tutti '  and 

*  soli '  in  current  technical  phraseology.  In  his 
valuable  work  *The  Choral  Service  of  the 
Church'  Dr.  Jebbmakesa  distinction  between 

*  full  anthems,  properly  so  called,  which  con- 
sist of  chorus  alone,  and  the  full  anthem  with 
verses;  these  verses  however,  which  form  a 
very  subordinate  part  of  the  compositions,  do 
not  consist  of  solos  or  duets,  but  fcr  the  most 
part  of  four  parts,  to  be  sung  by  one  side  of 
tl)e  choir.  ^  In  the  verse  anthem  the  solos,  du- 
ets, and  trios,  have  the  prominent  place;  and 
in  some  the  chorus  is  a  mere  introduction  or 
finale.' 

Nothing  can  be  more  various  in  form,  extent, 
and  treatment,  than  the  music  of  *  the  anthem^ 
as  at  present  heard  in  churches  and  cathedrals. 
Starting  at  its  birth  from  a  point  but  little  re- 
moved from  the  simplicity  of  the  psalm,  or 
hjriiin-tune,  and  advancing  through  various  in- 
termediate gradations  of  development,  is  has 
frequently  in  its  later  history  attained  large 
dimensions;  sometimes  combining  the  most 
elaborate  resources  of  counterpoint  with  the 
symmetry  of  modem  forms,  together  with 
separate  organ,  and  occasionally  orchestral, 
accompaniment.  In  its  most  developed  fom. 
the  anthem  Is  peculiarly  and  characteristically 
an  English  species  of  composition,  and  fs 
perhaps  the  highest  and  most  individual  point 
whioh  has  been  reached  by  English  com- 
posers. 

The  recognition  of  the  anthem  as  a  stated 
part  of  divine  service  dates  from  early  in  Eliz- 
abeth's reign ;   when  were  issued  the  Queen's 

*  Injunctions,'  granting  permission  for  the  use 
of  *a  hymn  or  such  like  song  in  churches.'  A 
few  years  later  the  word  '  anthem  '  appears  in 
the  second  edition  of  Day's  choral  collection, 
entitled  *  Certain  Notes  set  forth  in  four  and 
fv7e  Parts  to  be  sung  at  the  Morning  and  Ev- 
ening Prayer  and  Communion ' ;  and  at  the  last 
revision  of  the  Prayer  Book  in  1662  the  word 
appeared  in  the  rubrick  which  assigns  to 
the  anthem  the  position  it  now  occupies  in 
Matins  and  Evensong.  Only  one  year  later 
than  the  publication  of  the  *  Injunctions ' 
Strype  gives  probably  the  earliest  record  of  its 

*  From  A  DieUonaryof  MuHc  and  MuHciantt  edited  by 
Gkobob  Oeovb,  B.  d.  L.  Vol.  L  Part  L  Londoiv 
Maemillan  &  Co.,  1878. 


actual  use,  at  the  Chapel  Royal  on  mid-Lent 
Sunday,  1560:  *And,  Service  concluded,  a 
good  Anthem  was  sung.'  (The  prayers  at  that 
time  ended  with  the  third  collect.)  Excepting 
during  the  Great  Rebellion,  when  music  was 
banished  and  organs  and  choirt-books  de- 
stroyed, the  anthem  has  ever  since  held  its 
place  in  choral  service.  At  the  present  day, 
so  far  from  there  being  any  prospect  of  its 
withdrawal,  there  seems  to  exist  an  increasing 
love  for  this  special  form  of  sacred  art,  as  well 
as  an  earnest  aesire  to  invest  its  performance 
always,  and  particularly  on  festivals,  with  all 
attainable  completeness  and  dignity. 

Ever  since  the  Reformation  anthems  have 
been  composed  by  well-nigh  all  the  eminent 
masters  which  this  countiy  has  produced,  from 
Tye  and  his  contemporaries  onwards  to  Gib- 
bons, Purcell,  Boyce,  Attwood,  and  our  still 
lamented  Sremdale  Bennett.  The  history  of 
the  anthem  accordingly  can  only  be  complete- 
ly told  in  that  of  music  itself.  The  following 
attempt  at  classification,  and  references  to  ex- 
amples, may  serve  in  some  measure  to  illustrate 
the  subject. 

Early  School,  1620-1625.— Tye,  Tallis, 
Byrd,  Gibbons.  The  vagueness  of  tonality 
anciently  prevalent  begins  m  the  music  of  Tye 
to  exhibit  promise  of  settlement ;  while  in  that 
of  Gibbons  it  almost  entirely  disappears. 
Tye's  anthem  *I  will  exalt  Thee,  O  Lord'  is 
remarkable  in  this  respect,  as  well  as  for  its 

feneral  clearness  and  purity  of  harmony.  Of 
'allis's  style  *I  call  and  cry,'  and  *  All  people 
that  on  earth  do  dwell,'  are  good  examples. 
*  Bow  Thine  ear '  and  *  Sing  joyfully,'  Byrd, 
with  '  Hosanna,'  '  Lift  up  your  heads,'  *  O  clap 
your  bands  together,'  and  'Almighty  and  ev- 
erlasting God,'  Gibbons,  are  assuredly  master- 
pieces of  vocal  writing,  which  can  never  grow 
out  of  date.  Most  of  the  anthems  of  this  peri- 
od are  *  full ' ;  *  verse '  or  *  solo '  anthems, 
however,  are  at  least  as  old  as  the  time  of  Gib- 
bons. Sir  F.  Ouseley  has  done  good  service 
to  the  cause  of  church  music  and  the  memory 
of  our  'English  Palestrina '  by  his  recent  pub- 
lication of  a  *  Collection  of  the  Sacred  Compo- 
sitions of  Orlando  Gibbons.'  In  this  interest- 
ing and  most  valuable  work  will  be  found 
(besides  several  '  full '  anthems,  and  other 
matter)  not  less  than  twelve  '  verse '  anthems, 
some  of  which  have  selos ;  none  of  these  are 
contained  in  Boyce's  'Cathedral  Music,'  and 
all  may  probably  be  reckoned  among  the  earli- 
est known  specimens  of  this  kind  of  anthem. 
The  employment  of  instruments  in  churches  as 
an  accompaniment  to  the  singers  dates  as  far 
back  as  the  4th  century,  when  St.  Ambrose  in- 
troduced them  into  the  cathedral  service  at 
Milan.  Later  on,  some  rude  form  of  organ  be- 
^an  to  be  used ;  but  only  to  play  the  plamsong 
in  unison  or  octaves  with  the  voices,  as  is  now 
often  done  with  a  serpent  or  ophicleide  in 
French  choirs.  It  seems  to  be  beyond  doubt 
that  the  use  of  some  kind  of  instrumental  ac- 
companiment in  churches  preceded  that  of  the 
organ.  During  our  *  first  period'  it  would 
seem  that  anthems  when  performed  with  any 
addition  to  the  voices  of  the  choir  were  always 
accompanied  by  such  bow  instruments  as  then 
represented  the  infant  orchestra.  '  Apt  for  vi- 
ols and  voices '  is  a  common  expression  on  the 
title-pa^es  of  musical  publications  of  this  age. 
The  stringed  instrument  parts  were  always  in 
unison  with  the  voices,  and  had  no  separate 
and  independent  function,  except  that  of  fill- 
ing up  the  harmony  during  vocal  •* rests,'  or 
occasionally  in  a  few  bars  of  brief  symphony. 
Before  the  Restoration,  according  to  Dr.  Rim- 
bault,  '  verses '  in  the  anthems  '  were  accom- 


panied with  viols,  the  organ  being  used  only 
in  the  full  parts.'  The  small  organs  of  this 
period  were  commonly  portable ;  a  fact  which 
seems  to  indicate  that  such  instrumental  aid 
as  was  employed  to  support  the  singers  was 
placed  in  close  proximity  to  them :  an  arrange- 
ment so  natural,  as  well  as  desirable,  that  it  is 
surprising  to  find  it  ever  departed  from  in  the 
present  day. 

Second  Period,  1650-1720. — ^Pelhara  Hum- 
phrey, Wise,  Blow,  Henry  Purcell,  Croft, 
Weldon,  Jeremiah  Clarke.  Such  great  change 
es  in  the  style  and  manner  of  anthem-writing 
are  observable  in  all  that  is  here  indicated, 
that  a  new  era  in  the  art  may  be  said  to  have 
begun.  Traceable,  in  the  first  instance,  to  the 
taste  and  fancy  of  Humphrey  and  his  training 
under  Lulli,  this  was  still  more' largely  due  to 
the  renowned  Purcell,  whose  powerful  genius 
towers  aloft,  not  only  among  nis  contempora- 
ries, but  in  the  annals  of  all  famous  men.  The 
compositions  of  this  period  are  mostly  distin- 
guisned  by  novelty  of  plan  and  detail,  careful 
and  expressive  treatment  of  the  text,  daring 
harmonies,  and  flowing  ease  in  the  voice  parts; 
while  occasionally  the  very  depths  of  pathos 
seem  to  have  been  sounded.  The  following 
may  be  mentioned  as  specimens  of  the  above 
masters.  '  Hear,  O  heavens '  and  '  O  Lord  my 
God,' Humphrey;  'Prepare  ye  the  way'  and 

*  Awake,  awake,  put  on  thy  strength,'  Wise; 
'I  was  in  the  Spirit,'  and  'I  beheld,  and  lo! ' 
Blow;  'O  give  thanks,'  'O  God,  Thou  hast 
cast  us  out,'  and  '  O  Lord  God  of  Hosts,'  Pur- 
cell ;  ' God  is  gene  up,'  ' Cry  aloud  and  shout ' 
(from  'OLora,  I  will  praise  Thee,*)  and  'I 
will  love  Thee '  and  '  O  Lord  God  of  my  salva- 
tion,' Clarke.  While  all  these  pieces  are  more 
or  less  excellent,  several  of  them  can  only  be 
described  in  the  language  of  unreserved  eulo- 
gy. As  the  '  full '  anthem  was  most  in  vogue 
in  the  former  period,  so  in  this  the  '  verse ' 
and  '  solo '  anthem  grew  into  favor.  It  seems 
to  have  been  reserved  for  Purcell,  himself 
through  life  a  'most  distinguished  singer,'  to 
bring  to  perfection  the  airs  and  graces  of  the 

*  solo '  anthem. 

During  this  period  instrumental  music  began 
to  assume  new  and  individual  importance,  and 
to  exercise  vast  influence  upon  the  general 
progress  of  the  art.  Apart  from  the  frequent 
employment  of  instrumental  accompaniments 
by  anthem  composers,  the  effect  of  such  addi- 
tions to  the  purely  vocal  element  upon  their 
style  and  manner  of  writing  is  clearly  tracea- 
ble from  the  time  of  Pelham  Humphrey  down- 
wards. 

Some  interesting  notices*  of  this  important 
change  and  of  the  general  performance  of  an- 
thems in  the  Chapel  Royal  may  be  gleaned 
from  the  diaries  of  Pepys  and  Evelyn.  To 
quote  a  few:  Pepys,  speaking  of  Christmas 
Day  there  in  1662,  says,  '  The  sermon  done,  a 
good  anthem  followed  with  vialls,  and  the 
King  came  down  to  receive  the  Sacrament.' 
Under  the  date  Nov.  22,  1663,  recording  his 
attendance  at  the  chapel,  the  writer  says,  'Thtf 
anthem  was  good  after  sermon,  being  the  fifty- 
first  psalme,  made  for  five  voices  oy  one  of 
Captain  Cooke's  boys,  a  pretty  boy,  and  they 
say  there. are  four  or  five  of  them  that  can  do 
as  much.  And  here  I  first  perceived  that  the 
King  is  a  little  musical,  and  kept  good  time 
with  his  hand  all  along  the  anthem.'  Evelyn, 
on  Dec.  21,  1668,  mentions  his  visit  to  the 
chapel,  and  records  it  in  the  following  impor- 
tant passage: — 'One  of  his  Majesty's  chaplains 
preached ;  after  which,  instead  of  the  ancient, 

•  I  am  indebted  twt  these  to  the  kindness  of  my  friend 
Dr.  Rlmbault. 
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grare,  and  solemn  wind  music  accompanying 
the  organ,  was  introdnced  a  concert  of  twenty- 
four  violins  between  every  pause,  after  the 
French  fantastical  light  way,  better  suiting  a 
tavern,  or  playhouse,  than  a  church.  This 
was  the  Jirgt  time  of  chanse,  and  now  we  no 
more  heard  the  comet  which  gave  life  to  the 
organ ;  that  instrument  quite  left  off  in  which 
the  English  were  so  skilful  I  * 

The  development  of  the  simple  stringed  quar- 
tet of  Charles  the  Second^s  royal  band  was  rap- 
id and  important.  Purcell  himself  wrote 
trumpet  parts  to  his  celebrated  *TeDeum,' 
and  in  1755  Boyce  adiSed  hautboys,  bassoons, 
and  drums  to  the  score.  HandeVs  Chandos 
anthems  were  variously  instrumented ;  amongst 
them,  in  addition  to  the  stringed  quartet,  are 
parts  for  flutes,  oboes,  bassoons,  and  trumpets ; 
though  all  these  instruments  are  not  combined 
in  any  single  piece.  After  this,  with  Haydn 
and  Mozart  shining  high  in  the  musical  firma- 
ment, it  was  but  a  short  and  easy  step  to  the 
complete  grand  orchestra  of  Attwooa^s  coro- 
nation anthems. 

Third  Period,  1720-1846. — Greene,  Boyce, 
W.  Hayes,  Battishill,  Attwood,  Walmisley. 
At  the  beginning  of  this  period  the  anthem  re- 
ceived little  accession  of  absolute  novelty ;  yet, 
probably  owing  to  the  influence  of  Handel,  it 
found  able  and  worthy  cultivators  in  Greene 
and  several  of  his  successors.  '  I  ^  ill  sing  of 
Thy  power '  and  '  O  clap  your  hands, '  Greene : 
*0  give  thanks,'  and  the  first  movement  of 

*  Turn  Thee  unto  me,'  Boyce ;  with  *  O  worship 
the  Lord '  and  *  Praise  the  I^rd,  O  Jerusalem, ' 
Hayes,  are  admirable  examples  of  these  sever- 
al authors.  To  Battishill  we  owe  one  work  of 
eminent  and  expressive  beauty:  his  'Call  to 
remembrance '  seems  like  a  conception  of  yes- 
terday, so  nobly  does  it  combine  the  chief 
merits  of  our  best  modern  church  composers 
with  the  skill  and  power  of  the  elder  masters. 

*  Withdraw  not  Thou,'  and  *  Grant  we  beseech 
Thee,'  Attwood,  with  *  Remember,  O  Lord,' 
and  *  O  give  thanks, '  Walmisley,  belong  almost 
to  the  present  day.     With  names  so  familiar  in 

*  quires  and  places  where  they  sing '  this  brief 
record  of  notable  anthem-writers  of  the  past 
may  be  fitly  closed. 

The  number  of  anthems  composed  previously 
to  the  last  hundred  years,  and  scattered  among 
the  MS.  part-books  of  cathedral  libraries,  con- 
siderable though  it  be,  represents  but  imper- 
fectly the  productive  powers  of  the  old-English 
school.  It  is  probable  that  many  hundreds  of 
such  pieces  have  been  irretrievably  lost,  either 
by  the  sacrilegious  hand  of  the  spoiler  or  the 
culpable  neglect  of*  a  mean  parsimony.  Of  the 
seventy-one  anthems  written  by  Blow,  and  six- 
ty by  Boyce,  as  composers  to  the  Chapel  Roy- 
al, how  few  remain,  or  at  least  are  accessible  I 
And,  to  glance  farther  back,  where  are  the 
missing  outpourings  of  the  genius  of  Orlando 
Gibbons,  or  the  numerous  *  composures '  of  all 
his  fertile  predecessors  ?  The  principal  treas- 
ures actually  preserved  to  us  are  contained,  for 
the  most  part,  in  Day's  *  Collection, '  already 
mentioned,  Barnard's  '  Church  Music,'  the  vol- 
umes of  Tomkins,  Purcell,  Croft,  Greene,  and 
Boyce,  the  collections  of  Boyce,  Arnold,  and 
Page  in  print,  and  of  Aldrich,  Hawkins,  and 
Tudway  in  MS.,  together  with  that  of  the 
twenty- two  anthems  of  the  Madrigalian  era, 
edited  by  Dr.  Rimbault  for  the  Musical  Anti- 
quarian Society,  and  Sir  P,  Ouseley's  edition 
of  Gibbons  already  mentioned. 

Foremost  among  all  foreign  contributions  to 
our  national  school  of  church  music  must  be 
placed  the  twelve  anthems  written  by  Handel 
for  his  princely  patron  the  Duke  of  Chandos. 
Standing  apart  from  any  similar  productions 
composed  on  English  soil  to  texts  from  the 
English  Bible  and  for  the  chapel  of  an  English 
nobleman,  these  works  of  England's  great 
adopted  son  may  justly  be  claimed  as  part  of 
her  rich  inheiitance  of  sacred  art.  Belonging 
to  a  class  suited  for  special  occasions  are  the 
Funeral  and  Coronation  anthems  of  the  same 
master.    These,  together  with  Mendelssohn's 


stately  yet  moving  psalms  and  anthems — some 
of  them  also  composed  to  English  words — may 
be  legitimately  adopted  as  precious  additions 
to  our  native  store  of  choral  music. 

Widely  different  from  such  genuine  compo- 
sitions are  those  adaptations,  in  the  first  in- 
stance from  Handel  by  Bond,  and  later  on 
from  Masses  and  other  works,  which  have 
found  their  way  into  use  in  this  country. 
Whether  in  these  we  regard  the  application  of 
strange  words  to  music  first  inspired  by  other 
and  widely  different  sentiments,  or  the  affront 
to  art  involved  in  thus  cutting  and  hacking  the 
handywork  of  a  deceased  master  (even  in  his 
lightest  mood)  for  the  sake  of  pretty  phrases 
or  showy  passages — which,  however  appropri- 
ate to  their  original  shape  and  purpose,  are 
palpably  out  of  keeping  in  an  Anglican  service, 
as  well  as  unsuited  to  our  churches  and  their 
simpler  executive  means — such  adaptations  are 
radically  bad,  and  repugnant  to  all  healthy  in- 
stincts and  true  principles  of  feeling  and  taste. 
The  adaptations  of  Aldrich  in  the  last  and  Rim- 
bault and  Dyce  in  the  present  century  from 
Palestrina  and  other  ola  continental  compo- 
sers, though  not  free  from  objection  as  such, 
are  not  included  in  the  foregoing  condemna- 
tion. 

The  eclecticism  of  existing  usage  in  the  se- 
lection of  anthems  is  well  shown  by  the  con- 
tents of  a  book  of  words  recently  put  forth  for 
cathedral  use.  In  addition  to  an  extensive 
array  of  genuine  church  anthems  of  every  age 
and  school,  from  Tye  and  Tallis  to  the  latest 
living  aspirants,  here  are  plentiful  extracts 
from  the  oratorios  of  Handel,  Haydn,  Spphr, 
and  Mendelssohn ;  two  from  Pr«f .  Macfarren's 
*  St.  John  the  Baptist,'  a  few  of  Bach's  motets 
and  choruses,  several  highly  objectionable 
adaptations  from  Haydn,  Mozart,  and  Beetho 
ven,  apd  lastly  some  specimens  of  French  taste 
in  'church  music  '  from  the  pen  of  M.  Gounod. 
A  wide  range  of  art,  truly! 

Concerning  the  choice  of  the  anthem  the 
same  clerical  and  high  authority  before  quoted 
remarks  that  *  it  ought  to  be  a  matter  of  delib- 
erate and  religious  study ' ;  and  being  a  *  pre- 
scribed part  of  the  service,  eVery  notion  of  ec- 
clesiastical propriety  dictates  that  it  should 
harmonize  with  some  portion  of  the  service  of 
the  day.'  Dr.  Jebb  further  says  that  *  at  each 
of  the  particular  seasons  of  the  year  it  would 
be  well  to  have  a  fixed  canon  as  to  the  anthems 
from  which  a  selection  should  invariably  be 
made.'  These  opinions  carry  conviction  with 
them,  and  need  no  enforcement. 

In  counterpoint  and  its  concomitants,  the 
great  works  of  former  ages  will  scarcely  ever 
be  equalled,  still  less  surpassed.  Yet,  while 
the  English  Church  can  reckon  among  her  liv- 
ing and  productive  writers  Dr.  S .  S.  Wesley, 
whoso  anthems,  whether  for  originality,  beau- 
ty, or  force,  would  do  honor  to  any  school  or 
country,  together  with  the  genial  and  expres- 
sive style  of  Sir  John  Goss,  and  the  facile  yet 
masterly  art  of  Sir  Frederick  Ouseley,  not  to 
particularize  other  well-known  names,  we  may 
be  well  content  with  the  present  fortune  of  the 
anthem,  as  well  as  hopeful  for  its  future. 

While  many  fine  examples  of  eight-part 
writing  exist  among  the  anthems  of  Gibbons, 
Purcell,  and  various  later  composers,  it  is  much 
to  be  desired  that  the  plan  of  writing  for  two 
choirs,  treated  antiphonaUy,  were  more  culti- 
vated among  us,  than  has  hitherto  been  the 
case.  The  ample  spaces  and  acoustical  proper- 
ties of  our  cathedrals  and  large  churches  are 
eminently  suited  to  enhance  the  effects  belong- 
ing to  such  a  disposition  of  voices;  while  the 
attendance  of  trained  and  self-dependent  bod- 
ies of  singers  would  ensure  all  necessary  point 
and  firmness  of  attack  in  performance.  In  this 
direction,  and  in  the  employment  of  an  inde- 
pendent Mligato  accompaniment  for  organ,  or- 
chestra, or  both  combined,  probably  lie  the 
most  promising  paths  to  '  fresh  fields  and  past- 
ures new  '  for  the  rising  school  of  musicians, 
who  aspire  to  distinction  as  composers  of  the 
anthem.  [E.  G.  M.] 


Von  Baelow's  Hotel  of  TrareL* 

m. 

Glasgow. 

A  whilom  D»nl8h  Tenor-Violinist.— Statistical  Diifer- 
enoe  between  Glasgow  and  BonderBhaoBen.— Little 
Story  from  a  Waterlng-Fl'ace.— HarmonlouB  Wolf- 
Howlinf^.— Ck>ntribution  to  the  Natural  History  of 
that  celebrated  Personatre:  *<Onr*'  Mae8tro.~Oa> 
tend  and  Calais  not  the  Pillars  of  Hercnles— as  far 
as  mnsical  Composition  ii  concerned.— An  Eye  for 
an  Bye  and  a  Tooth  for  a  Tooth— A  Diyertlssement 
in  Court-Martial  Fashion. 

*  *  *  To-day  is  a  Sunday.  That  an  Enflrlish, 
to  say  nothinij^  of  a  Scotch  Sunday,  W  to  be  charac- 
terized by  the  opening  chorus  in  the  third  act  of 
Ltti  Httguenot9,\  is  something  which  not  even  a  child 
on  the  Continent  believes.  Yet  a  foreigner,  who  is 
not  a  professional  idler,  exa^irerates  unduly  the 
horrorB  of  this  seventh  day.  Do  you  know  the  old, 
and  now  unfortunately  forgotten,  pamphlet  of  the 
atheistical,  radical  Proudhon,  on  the  necessity  of 
observing  the  Sabbath  ?  He  comes  to  conclusions 
which  the  late  Herren  von  Westphalen  and  von 
Muller.  former  Ministers  of  Public  Worship,  would 
have  countersis^ned  with  ecstacy,  and  in  combatting 
which  by  arguments,  if  not  as  plentiful  as  blackber- 
ries, the  most  ready- toncrued  advocate  of  progress 
would  be  knocked  up.  What  signifies  the  sacrifice 
of  keeping  my  piano  scrupulously  locked  up  for 
twenty-four  hours,  in  comparison  with  the  blessing 
of  independence  for  the  brain  during  the  same  peri- 
od ?  For  62,  say  fifty  two,  days  in  the  year  1  am 
here  a^aured  a<i^ainst  nerve-poi9oning  by  the  piano- 
forte plague  in  the  house  and  the  organ-grinding 
pestilence  in  the  streets.  I  can  collect  my  ideas, 
and  arrange  my  correspondence ;  I  am  able  to  de- 
vote myself  without  interruption  to  the  edifying 
perusal  of  our  *'  sacred  scores,**  etc.,  the  high  mass- 
es of  such  men  as  Bacb,  Cherubim,  and  Beethoven, 
the  Reqnicms  of  a  Berlios  and  of  a  Brahms,  works 
which,  for  want  of  time,  are  so  seldom  accessible  to 
us ;  I  am  not.  as  in  Germany,  constantly  in  mortal 
dread  of  being  startled  by  the  door-bell,  announo> 
inlz:  the  idle  mendicant  tribe  of  pianists  and  compo- 
sers, ashamed  or  not  ashamed  to  beg,  as  the  case 
may  be,  whom  we  receive* — in  order  to  be  free  from 
them  the  next  Sunday.  Fatal  error  I  They  grow 
tame  and  familiar,  and  then  regularly  chronic.  For 
instance,  here  comes  Herr  —  Knolle,^  generally 
with  a  large  roll  of  paper,  and  very  humbly  begs 
(1)  you  to  give  him  a  recommendation  to  the  com- 
mittees of  various  subscription-concerts ;  (2^  kindly 
to  look  through  the  manuscripts  he  has  Drought 
with  him.  After  you  have  nad  the  charity  to 
lon9(>§  the  waste-paper  of  the  Future  from  the  gproes- 
est  grammatical  and  orthographical  blunders,  and 
been  foolish  enough  to  sweeten  several  pills  of  strong 
censure  by  two  or  three  expressions  of  ordinary 
courtesy,  your  visitor  mistakes  rour  little  finger  for 
your  whole  hand,  and  requests :  (8)  the  admission 
of  the  Opus  or  Opusculnm  into  your  own  concert 
programme  ;  (4)  a  laudatory  notice  in  the  musical 
paper  with  the  largest  circulation  ;  and  (6)  a  fend 
netween  yon  and  a  hitherto  friendly  publisher  In 
consequence  of  your  request,  to  be  couched,  of 
course,  in  the  style  of  a  ukase,  that  he  will  have 
Herr  KnoUe*s  vomit  speedily  engraved,  splendidly 
got  up,  and  most  liberally  remunerated.  The 
thanks  for  giving  you  all  this  little  trouble  will  sub- 
sequently assume  the  shape  of  a  dedication  to  the 
agent.  Tasso  will  make  you  Duke  of  Ferrara. 
Humph  I  Of  one  fact  Herr  Knolle  A  Co.  have  no 
suspicion,  and  that  is  that  poor  ^'celebrities,"  in  pro- 
portion as  the}*  grow  older — ulIcss  they  desire  to 
unite  with  the  process  that  of  becoming  childish- 
must  husband  their  time  bettor ;  that  they  prefer 
passing  their  hours  of  leisure  in  a  musical  cnurch 
instead  of  in  a  musical  public ;  and  would  rather 
converse  with  great  men,  who  have  always  some- 
thing new  to  say  if  we  only  listen  to  them  proper- 
13%  than  with  little  ones,  wnb  are  frequently  capable 
of  making  a  man  repent  the  avocation  he  has  cho- 
sen and  feel  ashamed  of  the  wretehed  confraternity 
among  wh^m  he  has  fallen.  This  reminds  me  of 
the  adventure,  not,  perhaps,  very  generally  known, 

*From  the  Lelpeic  SignaU,  edited  by  Heir  Senff.  Ttans- 
lated  in  the  London  Mutical  World, 

t  According  to  the  German  libretto,  in  which  the  third 
act  opens  with  the  chorus  of  citizenB  on  the  banks  of  the 
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of  ft  daceaaed  Copenhan^n  condnctor  and  one  of  his 
rabordinatea ;  I  will  interpolate  it  here,  for  applica- 
tion if  reqoired.  At  the  ootset  of  his  career  Mas- 
ter Niela  W.  Oade,  played  the  tenor  violin  under 
Herr  Gliaer  as  his  condnctor.  He  had  one  day  to 
pay  a  visit  to  his  chief  on  a  matter  of  bnsiness,  and, 
dating  the  interval  between  his  name  being  taken 
in;  and  his  own  admission,  he  examined'in  the  draw- 
ing-room a  small  and  elegant  cabinet,  which  dis- 
played to  the  admiring  eye  of  the  spectator  all  the 
works,  magnificently  bound,  and  ranged  in  a  row, 
of  the  author  of  AMer'i  HortL  The  chief  entered 
the  room  nnobserved.  *'  Ah  I  yon  are  looking  at 
my  scores,  eh,  and  are  astonished  at  the  quantity  I 
have  given  to  the  world  ?  Thero — you  may  look 
at  the  tfmck,  also,  and  at  your  leisure.  You  are  a 
conscientious,  persevering  young  man,  whom  a  per- 
son like  me  can  encourage.  I  know  that  you  will 
be  carefhl  not  to  damage  the  beautiful  binding,  and 
I  shall  have  great  pleasure  in  placing  at  your  dis- 
posal one  work  after  another  to  assist  you  in  your 
studies."  "  I  am  sure  you  are  very  kind,  sir,"  re- 
plied Gade,  smiling  modestly,  "  and,  at  some  future 
time,  I  will  be  so  free  as  to  avail  myself  of  your 
friendly  offer.  At  present,  I  am  too  absorbed  in  the 
study  of  Johann  Sebastian  Bach's  PaMvon^mtat^, 
which  I  should  like  to  f^o  through  first,  as  my  mu- 
sical education  stands  as  yet  upon  too  weak  a  iMsis 
for  me  to  stndy  and  properly  appreciate  several 
masters  simultaneously.  But  at  some  future  time. 
at  some  future  time — "  Strange  that  this  "  future 
time"  never  arrived — Qade  the  tenor- violinist 
has  become  Gade  the  composer  without  Glaser'e 
help. 

But  Copenhagen  is  not  Glasgow,  anymore  than 
Glasgow  is— Sondershausen.  Just  fancy,  my  dear 
Herr  Senff,  that  there  are  in  Germany  many  origi 
nals  still  very  much  in  the  dark  as  to  the  above 
fact,  and  under  the  impression  that,  because  it  pos- 
sesses no  permanent  orchestra  and  has  only  a  two 
months'  concert^season,  Glasgow  can  scarcely  stand 
statistically  on  the  same  level  as  Sondersnausen. 
Thus,  for  instance,  the  musical  director — his  name 
is  Springinsfeld* — from  Frankfortam,  who  honored 
me  with  a  call  last  July  at  Bad  Kreuznach,  opened 
bia  eyee  very  wide,  on  my  lamenting  my  inability 
to  controvert  by  proof  the  fact  that  the  principal 
town  in  Scotland  has  not  for  a  oonBiderable  time 
exceeded  half  k  million.  It  cost  Herr  Spring! ns 
UAA  enough  to  obtain  this  information :  he  did  not 
make— even  his  travelling  expenses.  My  worthy 
landlord  at  Eisenach,  observing  strictly  my  physt- 
dan's  directions  carefully  to  protect  me  against  all 
pickpockets  of  my  nervous  calm,  and  from  all  who 
wanted  to  make  unlawful  attempts  upon  my  good 
temper  aa  a  patient,  sent  the  intruder  in  question 
for  naif  a  day  to  all  the  spots  where  he  was  safe  not 
to  meet  me.  But  modern  "  will "  has  learned  from 
old  "belief"  the  secret  of  moving  mountains,  and 
— no  one  after  all  can  escape  hia  fate.  So,  in  the 
afternoon,  I  fell  unawares  into  the  hands  of  him 
who  was  searching  for  me,  and  who  stated  that  "he 
must  have  some  conversation  with  me  on  a  most 
important  business  matter.**  As  he  spoke  German 
tolerably  for  a  discharged  republican  and  particn 
lariat— Only  a  man  who  is  by  his  vocation  a  great 
traveller  would  have  detected  while  listening  to  my 
interlocutor  a  mixture  of  the  local  accent  of  the  na- 
tives of  Sumatra— and  as,  moreover,  Icotdd  not  hdp 
U,  I  surrendered  him  both  my  ears,  on  condition 
that  he  would  most  graciously  l>e  as  brief  as  possi- 
ble. "  I  have  read  in  the  papers  that  yon  have  been 
offered  the  post  of  conductor  at  Glasgow.  I  cannot 
ibr  a  moment  believe  that,  with  yonr  bad  health, 
you  will  accept  an  offer  from  so  remote  a  place  1  '* 
(it  is,  certidnly,  a  considerable  number  of  cat's 
springs  from  the  office  of  the  Didagkalia.)  "  Now, 
I  have  come  to  ask  you  to  recommend  me  in  your 
stead.  It  is  true  that  you  do  not  know  of  what  I 
am  capable,  but  for  that  very  reason  yon  are  not 
Justified  in  mistrusting  my  ability.  You  may  rely 
upon  my  doing  my  best  to  reflect  full  credit  to  your 
recommendation,  and,  should  you  in  the  interim 
compose  anything  new,  upon  ray  exerting  myself  to 
push  it.  I  care  far  less  about  the  recompense  1 
shall  receive  for  the  sacrifice  I  make  of  my  time  and 
for  my  servicea,  than  about  my  rendering  myself 
known  in  a  more  extended  sphere.**  I  think  some- 
thing might  now  be  done  for  the  man.  You  need 
only,  most  honored  sir,  write  to  the  Brothers  Wolff 
in  Kreuznach — "good,  honest"  musicians,  and 
"  good,  honest "  men ;  they  can  signal  you  farther 
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details    concerning   Herr    Springinsfeld,    musical 
director.* 

I  wonder  whether  Springinsfeld  will  ever  be  pro- 
moted to  be  "Our  Maestro  ?  "  What  do  jou  think  ? 
"  Yes,  but  who  is  M.XJ.?  "f— "  ^ba*.  <«>  yo^  not 
know  him  ?  Why,  yen  may  meet  him  everywhere ; 
nearly  at  every  station  mentioned  in  the  railway 
guide,  or  even  by  the  music  publishers'  catalogues. 
He  is  circulated  in  an  endleBS  number  of  copies,  es- 
pecially in  Germany  and  Italy.  But  this  multiplic- 
ity is  merely  a  phantom,  an  effect  of  Maja's  veil,  a 
repreMntoHon,  to  speak  the  language  of  Schop- 
enhauer. Our  Maestro  is  in  himself  one  and  the 
some  being,  only,  by  virtue  of  the  prineipftm  indi- 
viduaHonU,  appearing  under  manifold  forms,  which 
spring  into  life,  pass  away,  and  again  spring  into 
life." 

Yon  have  had  enough  of  this  philosophic  jargon 
— and  so  have  I.  Let  us  speak  German  ;  let  us 
call  the  M.  U.  without  more  ado,  "  the  heal  mutical 
oMrity!* 

We  may  divide  the  M.  U.  into  two  principal  spe 
cies,  according  to  a  seemingly  very  outward  token : 
he  is  either  single  or  married,  being  in  the  former 
case  far  less  dangerous  than  in  the  latter.  If  sin- 
gle, he  passes  his  leisure  evenings  at  the  tavern, 
and  talks  politics  with  his  admirers.  If,  however, 
he. fills  his  pipe  with  the  assistance  of  a  wife,  he 
puts  on  a  dressing-gown,  and — begins  composing. 

The  bachelor  occasionally  does  so,  too,  but  only 
actUety,  for  he  lives 'more  genially  and  therefore 
faster ;  moreover,  he  gives  himself  up  prematurely 
t<»  drink,  if  not  sufficiently  held  in  check  by  the 
lady  of  the  chorus  (should  he  be  the  conductor  at  a 
theatre)  or  the  wife  of  a  commercial  traveller  (should 
he  only  direct  a  private  vocal  association)  who  pro- 
vides for  his — ^lyric — wants. 

If  he  is  no  longer  a  bachelor,  he  has,  provided  he 
be  wise,  chosen  unto  himself  a  wife  from  out  the 
gentry  of  the  town  where  he  is  established,  hooking 
his  fish  by  the  not  unusual  method  of  imparting  in- 
struction on  the  piam*  or  in  singing.  If  possible, 
the  mother-in-law  belongs  to  a  noble  fa(i||y  and 
has  highly  ramified  connections.  A  younger 
brother-in-law  is  a  referendary,  who  supplies  grsr 
tuitously  the  national-liberal  local  paper  with  theal^ 
rical  and  concert  criticisms  and  sometimes  words 
for  songs,  besides,  in  leap  year,  an  opera  libretto. 
The  M.  IT.  rivals  in  productiveness  his  frequently 
better,  though  seldom  handsome  half.  Simultane- 
ously with  the  birth  of  every  scrofulous  baby,  a  re- 
spectable number  of  respectable  trios,  quartets, 
books  of  songs,  sonatas,  cantatas,  symphonies, 
snites — nay,  occasionally,  even  an  oratorio  or  an 
opera — see  the  light  of  day.  In  his  opera,  the  com- 
pofier  endeavors  to  "  accommodate "  the  old  with 
the  new  tendency ;  shows  his  fellow-townsmen  how 
a  man  may  become  a  Richard  Wagner  without  the 
latter's  extravoffoneee,  etc.  The  opera  is  sometimes 
performed,  and  sometimes  actually  printed.  The 
great  feature,  however,  of  the  composer's  meritori- 
ous Rervices  is,  the  fact  of  "  his  preserving,'  by  sol- 
id dams,  his  sphere  of  action  from  being  inundated 
by  false  tendendes."  Admirable  I  let  him  dam 
away  as  hard  as  he  can.  But  let  him  guard  against 
the  lust  of  conquest  and  ambitions  plans  of  annexa- 
tion ;  do  not  let  him  allow  hia  imagination  to  be 
come  too  heated  by  the  adoration  of  his  relatives 
and  the  brothers  of  his  lodge ;  and  let  him,  on  no 
account,  run  foul  of  his  neighboring  peer.  Our 
Maestro  in  B.  Otherwise  can  we  blame  the  latter 
for  requesting  the  frontier  gendarmes  to  beg  Our 
Maestro  in  A  to  content  himself  with  composing, 
conducting,  and  intriguing  exclusively  in  the  place 
where  he  is  accustomed  to  petition  every  year  for  a 
diminution  in  his  income-tax  and  an  augmentation 
of  his  salary  ? 

The  epithet  of  "  our  "  possesses,  however,  a  dig- 
nified acceptation  when  it  is  applied  to  a  national 
and  not  a  local  celebrity.  The  present  representa- 
tive Nestor  Qf  English  music  is  undeservedly  far 
less  known  in  Germany  than  his  predecessor — 
though  contemporary — Mendelssohn's  friend  and 
pupil.  Sir  William  Sterndale  Bennett,  who  died  in 
1876.  The  readers  of  the  Signale  may  learn  from 
F6tis  or  Mendel  the  noteworthy  biographical  de- 
tails concerning  George  Macfarren,  as  well  as  the 
very  extensive  catalogue  of  his  works.  I  will  now 
content  myself  with  stating  that  he  is  Bennett's 

•"Signal  vou  farther  detalla,"  etc.  i**DU  Mmwa 
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successor  as  director  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Mu- 
sic in  London,  as  well  as  lecturer  on  music  in  the 
University  of  Oxford ;  *  that  he  was  born  in  1818  ; 
that  he  has  been  for  the  last  ten  years  completely 
blind  (for  which  reason  he  ia  compelled  to  dictate 
all  his  new  manuscripts) :  and  that,  above  all,  he  is 
an  author  who  can  no  longer  be  ignored  on  the 
Continent— cfespt^  his  fertility.  A  less  delicately 
polished  nature,  perhaps,  than  Bennett,  but  for  me 
personally  much  more  sympathetic,  l^ecause  most 
decidedly  more  healthy,  more  muscular,  richer  in 
color,  and  moreranguine.  There  is  nothing  hyster- 
ical, moUusk-like,  or  misty ;  we  find  in  him  preg- 
nant expression,  concise  form,  and  well-marked  in- 
dividuality, not  without  even  originality.  Though 
he  is  English,  I  should  feel  inclined  to  characterize 
him,  compared  with  Bennett,  as  a  Scotchman.  Ar- 
thur Sullivan  msy  possess  greater  elasticity;  and 
Henry  Gadsby,  a  younger  composer  of  decided  tal- 
ent, more  freshness — but  George  Macfarren  is  at 
present  the  princeps  of  British  composers  and  mu- 
sical scholars.  Just  as  Gevaert  is  the  head  of  the 
Belgian  school,  and  Verhudlst  the  pope — ^though,  it 
is  true,  with  a  very  Old  Catholic  tinge— of  the  oom- 
positoritl  church  in  Holland. 

The  Choral  Union  of  Glasgow  have,  with  tact  and 
good  taste,  begged  Mr.  Macfarren  to  inaugurate 
their  new  hall — after  it  has  been  first  consecrated, 
according  to  the  inevitable  custom  in  England,  by 
Handel's  JfesnoA— with  the  first  performance  of 
his  grand  dramatic  cantata,  7%«  Lady  of  the  Lake 
(founded  on  Walter  Scott's  poem,  which  forms  the 
basis,  also,  of  Rossini's  opera.  La  Donna  del  Lagb), 
offering  him,  in  return  for  the  privilege,  a  hundred 
guineas,  which  is  neither  illiberal  nor  t)ver-gener- 
ous.  It  is  not  till  the  third  evenipg,  Friday,  the 
16th  November,  that  your  correspondent  will  enter 
on  his  duties  with  a  Beethoven  celebration.  But 
about  my  approaching  labors  (which  will  comprise, 
independently  of  the  six  "  classical,"  eight  "  popu- 
lar "  concerts,  to  be  partially  repeated  in  Edinburgh 
and  some  of  the  smaller  neighboring  towns),  it  be 
comes  me,  as  a  matter  of  course,  to  be  altogether 
silent.  From  the  London  papers — ^for  the  members 
of  the  metropolitan  press  will  stream  in  shoals  to 
the  inaugural  ceremonies — as  well  aa  from  some  few 
local  correspondents,  you  will  be  able  to  learn  all 
the  same  that  our  concert-hall  can  accommodate 
very  comfortably  2,800  persons,  including  the  exec- 
utants, and  that  it  appears  to  havd  turned  out  so 
well  acoustically — though  this  is  certainly  a  fact 
which  remains  to  be  proved — that  I  believe  the 
number — not  very  imposing  numerically,  it  must  be 
owned^-of  the  stringed  instruments,  18  violins,  6 
violas,  6  violoncellos,  and  5  double-basses,  will 
prove  amply  sufficient.  But  then,  among  these  ar- 
tists, who  have  all  come  from  London,  there  are  no 
invalids,  semi-invalids,  or  quarter-invalids.  But  I 
will  now  lay  down  my  pen.  Af(er  I  have  talked 
so  much  about  others,  and  amused  myself  at  their 
expense,  it  is  only  just  that  I  should  be  treated  in 
the  same  way  by  them.  Good-bye,  till  the  seaaon 
of  pickled  gherkins,  my  dear  Herr  Senff; — but  the 
Signale  are  silent.  Well,  all  the  better  for  our  re- 
spective colleagues,  and  for  you,  too.  In  my  next 
letter  I  should  assuredly  have  told  you  the  very 
cutting  motive  of  the  toast  proposed  by  an  author, 
once  anti-French,  to  Napoleon  I.,  because  he  (at 
least  in  Nuremberg)  had  ordered  a  publisher  to  be 
shot !    Do  you  take  ?    Al  ways  yours, 

Hans  von  Bublow. 


Arthxir  Sullivan's  Career. 

(From  the  Boston  Gouzier.) 

Ur.  Arthur  S.  SnIUvan  holds  a  prominent  position 
among  the  leading;  representatives  of  musical  art  In 
Bngland,  now  living.  His  popularity  has  been  earned 
by  positive  merit,  and  though  mainly  dne  to  distinction 
in  a  department  not  recognized  by  the  doctors  as  the 
highest  in  mosical  art,  it  is,  nevertheless,  an  honestly 
acquired  fame  and  one  that  is  far  from  ephemeral.  A 
concert  not  intended  to  be  purely  classical :  one,  that  is, 
where  vocal  music,  pure  and  simple,  shall  be  the  princi- 
pal attraction,  can  hardly  be  gotten  up,  nowadays, 
without  the  name  T>f  Sullivan  on  the  programme.  If  it 
be  urged  that  Mr.  Bulllvan  has  not  entirely  fulfilled  the 
bright  promise  of  his  youth,  it  may  be  pleaded,  in  exten- 
uation, that  the  compoaer  must  live  aa  well  aa  other 
mortals.  And  though,  in  the  production  of  thoee  bal- 
lads and  romances  which  have  made  Ids  name  best 
known  in  both  worlds,  he  has  sometimes  uttered  oom- 

*  I  was  not  previously  aware  ot  this  latter  fact,  hav- 
ing been  under  the  impression  that  George  Macfarren 
wu  Professor  ot  Music  in  the  University  of  Cambridge. 
— Tj&anslatob. 


DWIQHT'S    JOURNAL    OP    MUSIC. 


monplusa,  or  liM  allowed  Us  IndlTldiialltj  to  take  on 
the  EU't>o'°i*nnerljm,  ke  bw  not  >IU^tliar  deaerted 
A.DoUo'1  Mrrlce  for  that  of  Plnttu:  the  fluus  on  tbe  iJ- 
tar  mny  tuTe  beconiB  dimmed,  bat  It  lua  nerer  jOt 
gona  DDt.  Ur.  SnlllTui  haa  incoeeded— more  or  leas— 
tn  BTery  kind  ot  compoaltlon  wblch  bs  baa  attempted, 
and  tlieee  attempta  baTa  corered  a  wide  ruiKe  and  in- 
dndsd  nearij  erei?  department  ot  tbe  art,  grand-opera 
and  Instmmental  conoerto  baini  tbe  nuiat  notable  ex- 
cepttooa. 

Tbe  blofrapblcal  dicUonarlea  bare  not  jret  Inclnded 
the  name  of  Arthur  Soil  Iran.  StOl  on  the  sonnr  aldaot 
forty,  be  la  perhaps  too  yonng  for  that.  The  facta  coo- 
eertdng  his  life  and  career,  herewith  presented,  are 
gathered  from  rarlona  aoorcea,  cblell]'  nswspapsr  para- 
graphs, printed  at  wide  intervals  of  time  and  apace.  His 
father  was  a  maalclan,  and  was,  lor  man;  yean,  profes- 
sor at  Knsller  Ball,  a  sohool  of  isistrnction  for  the  hand- 
muters  In  tb«  British  army.  His  mother -ww  of  Italian 
birtb,  and  Artbor's  taste  for  mnslo  via  iabeilted  from 
both  parents,  tt  la  said  tbat  when  not  more  than  alz 
jeara  old  be  attempted  to  write  orlglna]  melodies.  En- 
dowed la  bli  youth  with  a  Dne  TOloe,  he  was,  at  his  own 
reqnsst,  attached  to  tbe  choir  of  the  Chapel  Soyal, 
Saint  Jamea's  Palace.  His  mnsloal  stndlea  were  kept 
np  dnrlng  bis  tbree  yeara' serrlce  aa  a  chorister.  At 
the  age  of  fonrteen,  be  sncceeded  In  gaining  the  ICen- 
delssobn  scbolarthlp  at  tbe  Boyal  Academy  of  Mnslo,  In 
London,  being  the  lint  to  enjoy  this  preclona  gift.  He 
remained  at  tbe  Academy  for  two  years,  Sir  John  Goaa 
and  Bli  Sterndale  Bennett  being  bis  chief  Instructors. 
Be  then  went  to  Leipslg,  and  atndled  for  tbree  years  at 
the  Conserratory  sstabltabed  by  Keudelasohn,  nndsr 
JdUos  Blen,  Modti  Hanptmann  and  Uoschelea.  It 
was  Impoaelble  for  Hoschelea  to  arotd  an  Interest  in 
anything  or  anybody  nearly  or  remotely  oonneated  with 
tbe  memory  af  his  belored  popH,  and  Snlliv an,  being 
tbe  first  wlnnei'  of  the  Uendelssohn  scholarship,  at- 
tracted the  worthy  professor's  doae  attenUon.  And  so 
we  And  tre([aeDt  retennce  to  tbe  yonog  Kngllahman  in 
Moeehelea'  diary.  Jannaiy,  I8SB,  be  deeeribea  Arthai 
as  "a  lad  of  great  promlae,"  adding  "I  feel  aire  be  will 
do  eradit  to  Sngland."  Tbe  sncoeas  of  tbe  yonng  mnsl- 
dan's  mnslc  for  Bhakespeare's  Tnipnt— produced  at  a 
"  trial  eonoert"  In  Lelpdg,  tn  isei— gaxe  slncers  pleaa- 
ore  to  the  ptofesaor,  who  thu*  hints  at  the  nnqnallfled 
■nooeoa  of  the  oooislon :  "  Tbe  oompoeer  was,  as  he  de- 
serred  to  be,  nnanlmonsly  called  forward  at  the  end  of 
tlwwork."  Ifr.  SnlliTan  returned  to  England  abortly 
after.  In  1803  TAe  Tmpiit  music  was  played  at  tbe 
Crystal  Palace,  and  the  yonng  author's  merits  were  at 
once  reoogniaed.  Some  of  the  dance-moslo  from  tbla 
work  bas  been  given  here  by  Mr.  Thomas's 
Tk4  Temp4it  la  niunbered  Opua  1,  by  tbe 
though  there  ware  prerloos  works  from  his  pen,  among 
them  an  oroheetral  symphony  written  when  he  was  a 
mere  boy;  but  Mr.  BnlllTan  baa,  very  likely,  seen  lit  to 
discard  any  Immature  efforts  from  tbe  list  of  bla  ao- 
knowledged  composltloas.  During  tbe  same  year  (ISSS) 
a  ballet,  T^t  XiKAmint  IiU,  was  produced  in  Covent 
Garden,  and  tbe  mnalo  of  the  piece,  fnmlabed  by  Mr. 
Bnlllvan,  was  reeeired  with  much  favor.  His  next  work 
was  an  operetta,  TH4  SappMn  Jftddaee,  tbe  late  Mr. 
Chorley  supplying  the  text ;  the  opera  bas  nol  yet  greet- 
ed tbefootllgbCs;  the  Overture  baa  flgnred  OD  English 
eoncert  programmes.  Tbe  caulata,  XmilvnrtA,  snng  at 
the  Birmingham  tesUval,  In  ISM,  did  not  largely  aug- 
ment tbe  composer's  reputation.  In  IBSS,  appeared  a 
Tt  i>«im,  an  anthem  and  several  songs  and  piano  mIos  : 
among  the  latter  an  glug4,  written  especially  for  Mad- 
ame 9cblDer  and  played  by  her,  In  Mechanics'  Hall, 
HarohS,  1S74.  A  symphony  was  played  at  Liverpool,  In 
liM6,  wltb  moderate  suooesa.  Tht  Ftedigal  Son,  thsflret 
of  Mr.  Snllivan's  two  oratorios,  whs  produced  at  (he 
Woreeater  (England)  festival,  September  8,  im.  Ihe 
father'a  Joyous  greeting  to  the  returning  prodigal  has 
been  often  sung  here  in  concerts  by  Mr.  John  F.  TInch. 
Oh  BAon  and  Sta,  a  cantata  (words  by  Mr.  Tom  Taylor], 
wal  written  for  and  brongbt  out  at  the  opening  of  tbe 
London  International  Eshlbltlon,  Hay  1,  IBn.  It  was 
snnglnCblcago,  Jnnee,lBT7,at  oneof  the  concert*  of 
the  Apollo  Clnb  Mnsleal  TuUval.  T>u  ZigM  of  Ma 
WMd  Is  tbe  most  ambitious  attempt  which  Mr.  Bulllvan 
has  yet  made.  Ths  critics,  divided  as  to  its  merlta,  ap- 
pe^  nnlted  aa  to  the  aathor's  sincerity.  It  was  Ont 
beardiAugustn,  187S,atU]eBlrmlnghamfestlyal.  Mr. 
TtMOdore  Thomas  baa  given  tbe  paatoial  tynphony  and 
tbe  overtareln  Hosle  BalL 

BeaideetlieiSDBlcfar  Ttu  TVnjMd,  Hr.  SolUvan  has 
also  written  "  mnalcal  Ulaatradona "  tor  Hm.n  Till. 
and  IA<  Jfaretonler  r«l«.  The  latter  la  for  a  Masque 
introdDeedinA«tlI.,and  waaOratmadanse  of  by  Rr. 
Charles  Calvert  tor  a  revival  of  tbe  play  at  ihe  Prince's 
Theatre,  Manchester,  In  ISn.  It  was  heard  at  a  concert 
In  the  Crystal  Palace,  October  18,  iSTt,  and  portions  of  It 

were  also  Included  In  a TiroBTamnMi  fi^- •»-- ^t--. 

in  June,  1171.   Among 


three  oveiluma— /■  JTamoHani,  Marmton  and  H  BaUai 
Mr.  Thomas  has  gtven  the  lait-nanied  here.  Hr.  Sollt 
van^dramatic  works  are  few  and  belong  to  tbe  school 
of  comic  opera.  Their  titles  are:  TlutniitlX  OanWa- 
bandUla,  Oku  and  Sax,  TWot  ftv  Jiay  and  Tk4  8omr*r. 
TtM  utird  and  fonrtli  of  this  list  nave  bean  tbe  meet 
snccesstnl,  and  hava  been  prodnced  en  proteesienal  and 
amateur  stages.  In  Endand  and  the  United  Stales, 
times  wlthoiu  number.   Hr.  W.  C.  Bumand  wrote  the 


the  Globe  Theatre  an  Nnvem- 
'  1  this— March  28,  ISTS-lt  had 


upe  btonfAt  it  ont  at 
U,  1S».  nPrevloQsl; 


here,  for  beddM  maoy  performances  b; 
Beethoven  Hall,attbe  Bontbend,  and  at 
the  records  show  that  It  was  rtven  by  the  B 
f  oorteau  tlmea  In  UTS,  ten  ttmea  I  n  1»TT,  a 
lee  Oatee's  company,  at  the  Hnsentn,  twic 


and  M,  Mm 


3  1871,1 


Lravagaiiia,  Tht  ttiUtr 
>t  wtdoh  Mr.  7.  C.  Bnr- 


otHr.Oltbert. 

. „__iolir     - 

Comlqne,  London,  where 

Mr.  sSlUva-' "--  '- 

Is  abowu  Ii 

"  -I,  composi 
the  book. 

produced  a  lyric  work  of  large 
— , . I  not  been  entirely  hia;  oppor- 
tunity given.  It  Is  net  too  much  to  ezpeot  that  sooh  a 
work  wonld  soon  be  forthcoming  from  bla  skilful  and 
tuneful  pen.  It  Is  said  that  a  symphony,  begun  several 
years  ago,  still  Ilea  In  hi*  deak,  awaKIng  the  flnlsbing 
toQchea.  Hr.  Snllivan's  aonga  are  many,  and,  aa  a  mla, 
aie  good.  He  ha*  also  wdtten  a  number  of  dosts  and 
other  forms  of  concerted  meal  mnafe,  Inehidlng  part- 
■angs  tor  male  voloes,  some  of  which  have  been  sung  at 
olubooncerts  here.  Mr.  Snlllvan  now  holds  two  honor- 
able and  responsible  posltloua,  the  most  Important  ot 
which  la  that  ofprlndpal  of  the  National  School  tor 
Hnrlc  at  Bonth  Kenainjctonj  the  Other  la  that  ot  protee- 
aor  of  hannoi^  at  the  B<qral  Academy  of  Mnalc.  From 
Cambridge  Onlversl^  he  reodved  tbe  degree  of  Doctor 
of  Hiulc  a  year  or  two  ago.  It  Is  said  Oi  Mr.  Bnlllvan, 
by  those  wlie  know  him  b«et,  that  his  disposition  and 
characterareottbemeetgenialandgenenrasklnd.  In 
a  private  letter  written  by  a  mnsteian,  tormerly  residing 
in  Boalon,  to  a  gentleman  of  thta  dty,  it  la  hitlmaled 
tbst  Hr.  Sullivan  would  gladly  visit  Ameilsa,  did  cir- 
cumatances  and  tJme  permit.  There  is  hardly  an  artlat 
of  his  rank  now  living  to  whom  the  public  would  gire  a 
warmer  greeting. 

F.  H.  JXMKS. 


Kmio  in  Leipsifr. 


{Correspondence  of  the  Fhlla.  Evening  Bulletin.) 
LmFZia,  Jan.  lltb,  U7S.— The  twelfth  Oewandhaoa 
concert  was  one  of  extraordinary  Interest,  and  thia  ma 

Che  programme: 

Overture— "  Xoryantbe," Weber 

Concerto,  for  violin.  A  minor Tleoztemps 

Alia,  from  "  Es'her," Handel 

{I>nnkeUstderWald,  ) 

Bongo— I  Hold  erkllngt  derVwelsaag,)  ..Brahms 

( El  I  acbmolla  nnr  Vater,  I 

Romance,  tor  violin Bmch 

Rondo,  for  violin Wlimlanakl 

Symphony,  Ho.  2,  D  major Brahms 

The  new  symphony  of  JohannMBrahma  waaflrstper- 
formed  In  Vienna,  where,  aeootdtngtothe  reports  in  the 
Journals  of  tbe  day,  It  met  with  decided  success.  How- 
ever great  its  eueeess  may  have  been  there,  it  could  not 
have  been  more  dattorlng  than  that  which  attended  Its 
first  petfoimanee  here.  At  the  general  rehearsal,  on 
Wednesday  morning,  the  hall  was  tilted  with  friends 
and  admirers  of  the  great  oompoaer,  many  having  come 
from  a  great  distance.  Conspicuous  among  those  pres- 
ent were  Clara  Schumann,  Kirobnor,  and  many  noubla 
Joumalisla  and  critics  from  diflerentdtleB.  As  tbe  lit- 
tle great  man,  baton  In  band,  was  about  giving  tbe  lign 
for  beginning,  orchestra  and  audience  Joined  in  giving 
him  a  vetyenlbnalastlo  greeting,"  after  each  movement, 
and  eipedally  after  tbe  third,  which  was  repeated,  tbe 
applanae  was  loud  and  long. 

The  symphony,  while  not  so  grand  and  broad  tn  cor,- 
ceptlon  aa  hlsflnit(C  minor),  baa  all  those  dements  frhlch 
stamp  it,  not  only  as  the  work  of  a  great  maator,  but 
one,  also,  destined  to  live  and  grow  more  deeply  and 
qolckly  into  popular  favor  than  Is  probable  or  even  poa- 
alble  forOiBflrtt,  from thefaptUiat  tbla, with itafleroe 
emotional  eonflicta.  Its  ctitUng  dlaaonancee,  a  tone-lng- 
«^,  requires  to  be  heard  and  stDdled  often  Intently;  it 
requires  also  an  orchestra  and  a  leader  able  to  take  lu 
and  comprehend  lu  deep  meaninga,  if  cbaoaand  confu- 
sion, vnattouand  disgust  are  not  to  be  the  result.  The 
other,  less  a  tragedy  than  aoomedy,  instautaneonsly  en- 
twines lUelf  moat  aileotlonatdy  around  ths  hearts  and 
minds  of  the  Ilatenen,  so  graceful  and  beantdfnl  are  its 
melodies,  and  so  unrestrained  tbsir  flow. 

One  ot  ths  more  prominent  critics  has  termed  Urn  Ont, 
InOmlnor,  the  "tenth"  sympheny.  Implying  that  If 
Beethoven  bad  written  another  symphony,  following  his 


its  proportions  might  have  been,  Ute 
one  ot  Brahms  would  measure  up  to  its  fullest  atatnre. 
Theaasertionis,  of  course,  an  absnidens;  butlf  Itoould 
with  propriety  be  mads,  with  the  same  degree  ol  proprl- 
e^  his  seaond  could  be  placed  on  an  equal  plane  wltb 
Beethoven's  fourth  or  Saventh. 

The  otcheatra  did  ita  part  nobly,  both  individually  and 
eollectivdv,  as  if  In  thorough  love  with  Ita  woiki  but 
this  t>  soarcdy  to  he  wondered  al,  tbe  personal  magnet- 
ism ot  tbe  composer  and  condnotor  being  auch  that  the 
most  nnwllllng  member  wonld  have  toimd  li  dlfllcult  to 
reaiat  ita  Influence. 

Fran  KHDe-MurJabn,  from  Carlsmhe.  sang  chatmlUB- 
ly,  partlcnlarly  the  souks  which  were  acDompanled  n 
the  composer.   Emll  Saurat,  the  violinist,  bad  some  dil- 


ls In  tbe  ha 


le  compoaer.   Emll  Saurat,  the  violinist,  bi 

fiCUlCr  ' ■ — •*•-  — -" —  "~   - 

oteut. 

choice  Ol  compaunons,  weicn.  nowever  preny  m  mem- 
selvea,  luSered  considerably  by  their  surronDdlng*. 
Belnecke  condncted  tbe  orerture,  in  regard  to  the  per- 
formance of  which  nothing  but  praise  can  be  i  ~ " 

Tbe  atzth  Euterpe  concertwas  a  very  e 
principally  because  ot  the  exoellenos  (d  th 
whlob  was  a*  follows: 

Mendebsohn— "MeereestHlenndglttckliche  Vahrt." 


Qoldmuk— Hemldd.  [  Songs 

Scbiunann— Waldeegesprach.  I 

Baetboven— Bomauie  for  Tidin,  F  m 

RsS— Symphony,  "  Im  Walde." 

Ihe  orchestra  did  Its  part  very  well. 

Angust  Kaab  played  tbe  Coiioeito  and  I , 

of  which  be  proved  himself  an  arUat  of  considerable 
ablll^.  He  is  also  a  prominent  member  of  the  Oewand- 
hana  orcheslra.  Friiulein  Loolse  Proeh,  from  Brana- 
wiek,  ha«  a  volee,  with  the  ouanUty  of  whiah  no  fault 
can  he  found,  wUle  Ita  qnallhneeib  not  a  lltUe  refln- 
Ing.  In  eonsequanee  of  this  defeat  her  part  of  the 
programme  cotild  not  tonch  any  sympatheoo  chord  In 
the  audience. 


LK)nia,Jan.U,18Tt.~-Tbepneence  of  Brahms  and 
the  production  of  bla  new  symphony,  last  week,  were 
events  that  caused  unusual  exdtement  and  enthnalasm, 
in  this  IS  well  as  in  other  dtles.  Judging  from  tbe  many 
strangeis  in  the  audlenoe,  among  whom  were  many  no- 
table names— Clara  Schumann,  Joachim  and  wife, 
Stockhausen  and  others.  In  musical  olrdea  and  tn  Ihe 
Journals  the  aysiphony  was  thoroughly  dlacuaaed  and 
criticised,  sometimea  aererely  and  harshly,  but  more  of- 
ten favorably,  and  always  at  tbe  work  of  a  great  com- 
poeer  not  to  be  meaanred  hy  an  ordinary  standard. 
Brahms  bas  left  for  Hamburg,  and  mualoal  aflklrs  here 
ate  again  reaomlng  their  natural  conrse.  That  this  Is 
not  an  ordinary  one  Is  shown  by  the  large  nnmber  of 
ooucerta  and  operaa  dally  to  be  heard,  as  iSse  by  ths  im- 
ezcepttonahle  qiuUlQ'  of  (he  programmes 
would  be  a  diffloult  matUr  Indeed  tor 
keep  the  run  of  all  the  mnalcal 
talnly  It  could  not  be  done  with  any  d^^ee  of  comfort 
or  enjoyment. 

Of  tbe  concerts  this  week,  the  thirteenth  ot  tbe  Oe- 
wandhauB  was  most  attractive;  tbe  programme.  In 
strong  conlraac  with  the  one  of  last  week,  though  every 
bit  aa  enjoyable,  was  as  follows : 

Overture— " Tormato  Tasso" Bcbuli-Scbwerin 

Cavatina  from  "  Soryanthe  ** Vebsr 

Conoerto,  tor  Violoncello WItte 

iDasMKdobenimd  SchneeglSckcb  en .  Weber 
Anf  dem  Waaser  zu  alngen Bcbniwrt 
OBUaeeMuttor 

Sdos  for  Violoncello 

Arioso,  Qavotte  and  Scbeno. 

Symphony,  No.  7,  A  major 

The  Beethoven,  Scbuniann  and  Schubert  aymphoniea 
are  veij  familiar  to  both  orchestra  and  andienos;  at 
least  seven  of  tbe  Beethoven  are  played  every  seaaon, 
among  which  tbe  ninth  la  never  miassd,  uanally  per- 
formed in  ths  last  eoncsrt  of  the  series.  Bebearsils  are 
scarcely  necessary,  snd  In  fact  tin  general  one,  on 
Wednesday  mornings,  the  only  one,  unless  there  be  a 
new  symphony  on  the  programme,  Is  In  every  teapsct  as 
good  M  the  evenlog  concert.  Visitors  ate  admitted  at 
twchthlrds  ot  the  evening  abates,  about  fifty  cents  In 
American  money,  of  which  advantage  a  large  number 
avail  themselves;  for,beddsa  the  eheapncM  and  the 
greater  comfort  with  which  the  music  may  he  enjoyed, 
it  la  ths  only  opportunity  olTered  to  the  many  unable  to 
gain  admittance  to  the  evening  concert.  As  a  matter 
of  course,  therefore,  both  symphony  and  overtnre  wer» 
very  well  played,  tbe  latter  under  the  oonduotorshlp  of 
Ihe  compoaer.  Aa  a  composition,  the  overture  did  not 
meet  with  much  favor;  tbe  applause  waa,  doubtleaa,  on- 
ly in  appredatlon  of  tbe  pertormaooe.  Tbe  poasiblUty 
of  a  eonnection  wltb  this  music  and  the  title  may  not 
be  doubted,  but  if  there  waa  a  connection  at  all.  It  can 
only  have  been  a  very  cemoM  one. 

Fran  StSle-Muijahn,  a  charming  and  gifted  vooalllt, 
■ai^  to  better  advantage  than  she  did  last  week;  her 
obdoe  of  oompoaltlons  waa  alao  a  happier  i 


■  tbeylM 


idtbep« 
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In  retpoDM  to  tiM  i^pUniM  alw  mag  Hosazt's  "  Veil- 

Carl  SohiOder,  the  Intorprtter  of  the  vloloneello  com- 
petitions, is  a  member  of  the  orehestra.  Yet  a  Tory 
Toang  man.  he  has  already  acquired  considerable  f  amOf 
both  as  a  Tioloneenist  ana  as  a  composer.  He  is  also  one 
of  the  instniotors  at  the  Ckmserratory. 

The  operas  given  recently  haye  been  LohMgrii^  ^ 
Damt  Bkmehe,  lidtUo,  Dat  Golden^  Krwut,  Hana  HHUng 
and  TbrntAOMMr. 

John  F.  HiiouEitSBAOH. 


^^ 


Opera  in  Chicago.— Marie  Aoze.' 

It  is  significant  of  the  interest  which  has  attached 
to  the  d6bat  of  Mile.  Marie  itoze,  that  Hooley's 
Theatre  was  crowded  hist  evening  upon  the  occa- 
sion of  the  performance  of  "  Farorita,"  the  audi- 
ence in  attendance  being  fnlly  as  large  as  on  Mon- 
day evening,  whi^n  both  Kellogg  and  Gary  sang, 
and  a.  very  popular  opera  was  given.  It  is  only 
truth  to  say  that  "  Favorite,^  notwithstanding  its 
name,  has  not  been  a  favorite  opera  in  this  city.  It 
has  been  given  bnt  eight  times  here,  its  first  per- 
formance having  been  witnessed  at  McVicker's  on 
the  8th  of  March,  1854,  so  that  on  the  average  it 
has  only  been  heard  once  in  over  two  years.    Any 

really  dramatic  singer,  however,  could  hardly  ask 
for  a  better  opera  in  which  to  make  a  d^but.  Lucca 
chose  it  on  that  account,  and  Marie  Rose,  who  in 
many  respects  closely  resembles  the  little  German 
prima'  donna,  probably  selected  it  for  the  same  rea- 
son. While  it  has  in  reality  bnt  one  prominent 
aria,  there  is  ample  scope  for  a  genuine  ar^st  to  as- 
sert herself  in  the  gradually-increasing  passion  and 
intensity  of  the  role  of  Leonora.  It  added,  further- 
more, to  the  interest  of  this  d^but  that  Marie  Rose 
is  not  a  novice,  but  comes  here  with  a  reputation 
which^has  been  established  and  with  an  unques- 
tioned position  as  a  prominent  artist  on  the  Euro- 
pean boards.  Her  reception  was  more  than  a  rec- 
ognition. It  was  cordial  and  enthusiastic  enough 
to  indicate  sympathy  and  interest,  and  to  assure 
her  that  she  was  warmly  welcome.  She  combines 
many  qualities  that  will  always  commend  her  to  an 
audience.  In  personal  appearance  she  is  tall,  ro- 
bust, and  commanding,  v/ith  a  very  sweet  and  ex 
^^ressive  face,  a  natural  courtliness  of  presence,  and 
an  equally  natural  ease  and  grace  of  manner  that 
prepossess  one- in  her  favor  the  moment  that  she 
apfMara.  Her  ease  upon  the  stage  indicates  thor- 
ough familiarity  with  all  its  requirements  of  busi- 
ness. As  an  actress  she  is  above  the  standard  of 
Ivric  artists,  the  most  of  whom  are  simply  conven- 
tional. Her  stage  presence  is  always  attractive, 
/md  while  of  ne<»ssity  she  must  indulge,  especially 
in  recitative  passages,  in  more  or  less  of  the*st«reo- 
typed  gesture  and  posture  of  opera,  she  invests  them 
with  a  peculiar  charm  by  reason  of  her  ezqui:iite 
grace.  Through  all  her  action  appears  that  princi- 
pal characteristic  of  the  great  artist,  simplicity  and 
repope.  She  sacrifices  nothing  for  effect,  and  does 
not  seek  to  make  points  by  sensations  or  outbursts 
of  power  for  which  she  has  saved  herself.  Every 
movement  in  action  and  every  effort  in  vocalisa- 
tion shows  thorough  training  and  the  true  artistic 
finbh,  so  that,  although  she  never  surprises,  her 
personation  from  commencement  to  end  is  harmoni- 
ous and  symmetrical.  Her  voice,  although  it  is  of 
good  compass,  and  fresh,  smooth  quality,  is  not  at 
all  phenoEnenal  or  even  a  surprising  one.  It  is  a 
mezzo-soprano  of  very  agreeable,  smooth,  and  pleas- 
ant timbre  throughout  its  range.  The  lower  voice, 
though  very  rich  in  quality,  is  not  strong.  The 
middle  tones  are  beautiful  and  very  sympathetic, 
and  the  upper  very  sweet,  though  not  very  strong 
or  penetrating.  The  beauty  of  her  art,  both  lyric 
ana  dramatic,  lies,  as  we  have  said,  in  her  simplici- 
ty and  repose,  as  well  as  in  the  exquisite  grace  of 
all  that  she  does,  and  these  qualities  evidently  im- 
pressed themselves  upon  the  audience,  as  it  is  rare 
that  a  debutante  has  made  a  more  unequivocal  suc- 
cess upon  our  lyric  stage.  The  hearty  appreciation 
which  met  her  earlier  efforts  gradually  warmed  in- 
to enthusiasm  as  the  movement  of  the  work  devel- 
oped in  intensity  and  called  out  her  dramatic  pow- 
er. The  "  O  mio  Fernando,'  which  is  really  the 
culminatiou  of  her  role,  was  sung  with  charming 
expression  and  true  paUios,  and  received  a  well-de- 
served encore.  The  rest  of  the  real  work  ot  the 
opera  was  shared  by  Karl,  Conly,  and  Yerdi.  While 
neither  of  the  three  may  be  called  great  artists,  it 
is  to  their  credit  that  they  sang  with  earnestness 
and  sufficient  enthusiasm  to  sustain  the  interest  of 


the  work.  The  only  drawbacks  upon  the  perform- 
ance were  the  long  waits  in  the  entr'actes,  the  care- 
less singing  of  the  chorus,  and  a  ballet  divertise- 
ment  wnich  only  served  to  needlessly  prolong  the 
performance.  Upon  so  small  a  stia^e  a  ballet  is 
superfluous. — Chicago  Tribune^  Feb.  6. 

Since  first  Gounod*s  poetical  settinnr  of  the  Faust 
legend  was  prescDted  on  the  Chicago  stage  years 
ago,  with  Frederic!  as  Gretchen,  and  the  ponder- 
ous, phlegmatic  Hermanns  as  Mephieto  and  the  very 
prince  of  devils,  how  many  Margueritett  have  sung 
their  passion  to  the  spinning-wheel  and  found  it  in 
the  dairy !  It  is  an  imposing  array,  that  includes 
Nilsson,  Lucca,  Parepa,  Kellogg,  Hersee,  Durand, 
Boschetti,  Richings,  Hermanns,  Canissa,  and  other 
artists,  and   now   comes  another  worthy  to  take 

equal  rank  with  the  best, — Marie  Roze.  Worthy 
by  virtue  of  her  beauty,  grace,  tenderness,  and  sym- 
pathy, her  poetic  delicacy  of  sentiment,  and  invari- 
able refinement,  and  sweetness  of  manner,  as  well 
as  her  emphatic  vocal  and  dramatic  powers.  Her 
personation  last  evening  was  witnessed  by  a  large 
audience,  which  greeted  her  with  every  token  of 
the  heartiest  appreciation.  Her  singing  was  marked 
by  exquisite  taste,  truth,  and  expression ;  but,  be- 
yond the  mere  vocal  requirements  of  the  role,  there 
was  something  peculiarly  delicate,  tender,  and  beau- 
tiful in  the  personation.  As  an  ideal  picture  of 
Goethe's  heroine,-it  was  almost  matchless,  her  beau- 
tiful eyes  and  wonderfully  expressive  face  telling 
the  story  of  the  discovery  and  confession  of  passion, 
the  retribution  and  the  expiation,  with  a  power  and 
meaning  independent  of  all  stage  business  or  the 
librettist's  text.  As  a  personation  at  once  realistic 
and  artistic,  it  was  one  of  the  strongest  ever  seen 
upon  the  lyric  stage  in  this  city,  and  worthy  to 
rank  \»j  the  side  of  Lucca's  great  creation,  though 
differing  from  hers  in  the  characteristics  of  grace 
and  refinement,  and  in  delicate  shades  of  emotion, 
in  which  Itftter  respect  she  possesses  remarkable 
power.  The  entire  personation  was  so  harmoniou<«. 
and  in  such  admirable  keeping  with  tlie  unity  of 
the  character,  that  it  is  needless  to  single  out  any 
scene  or  phrase  of  the  representation  for  notice.  It 
is  pleasanter  to  remember  it  as  a  whole,  as  a  fin- 
ished picture  of  this  great  poetical  creation,  perfect 
in  all  Its  tints  of  color  and  expression,  beautiiul  and 
graceful  in  all  its  outlines. 

It  would  also  be  pleasant  if  we  could  regard  any- 
thing else  (with  the  exception  of  Miss  Cary^s  charm- 
ing person^ion  of  Siebet)  that  is  worthy  of  praise. 
Leaving  out  Marie  Roze  and  Gary,  the  performance 
was  a  dreary  one.  Mr.  Earl  was  a  very  unsatis- 
factory Fauet  and  seemed  to  have  little  or  no  idea 
of  the  dramatic  requirements  of  his  role,  and  when 
he  had  an  opportunity  for  vocal  display,  as  in  the 
"  Salve  dinora"  for  instance,  only  mangled  it.  Mr. 
Gottschalk  as  Mephieto  was  dry  in  voice  and  lifele^ 
and  impotent  in  action,  and  apparently  not  overfa- 
miliar  with  his  lines  or  music.  Mr.  Cauffman  (  Vol 
eniin)  may  be  excused,  as  he  is  an  amateur  only, 
but  still  he  may  be  credited  with  an  excellent  bari- 
tone voice  and  a  very  g^od  method  of  singivig. 
When  his  nervqusne^s  wears  off  and  he  learns  what 
to  do  with  himself  on  the  stage,  he  may  accomplish 
something.  Of  the  remdning  characters,  the  less 
said  the  better.  The  chorus  was  very  bad.  A 
chorus  that  cannot  even  sin<;  the  waltz  in  tune  is 
something  worse  than  bad.  The  ballet  barely  fell 
short  of  the  ridiculous  and  absurd.  The  mounting 
of  the  work  was  tawdry,  and  indicative  of  stage 
poverty.  Summing  it  all  up,  we  may  say  that, 
while  Marguerite  and  Bidtel  could  hardly  be  ex 
celled  for  goodness,  the  rest  of  the  performance 
could  hardly  be  excelled  for  badness.  This  evening 
"  Aida  "  will  be  given.— iftirf,  Feb.  1. 


•  ♦  > 


Ths  history  of  Frv50H  ofbratio  music,  in  all 
its  minutest  details,  is  getting  itself  written  very 
rapidly.  Of  the  very  interesting  and  copiously- 
annotated  catalogue  of  the  Biblioth^ue  Mnaicale 

du  Th^tre  de  I'Op^ra  we  have  already  made  men- 
tion. The  first  volume  is  now  complete,  and  one 
instalment  has  been  issued  of  the  second,  covering 
the  years  1807-1826,  and  containing  the  portrait  of 
Spontini,  etched  by  M.  LeRat  The  two  succeed- 
ing numbers  will,  for  most  readers,  be  the  most  en- 
tertaining, for  they  will  record  the  many  brilliant 
successes  of  tiie  past  fifty  years,  "the  epoch  Rossini- 
Meyerbeer,"  to  use  the  locution  of  M.  Lajarte,  the 
compiler  of  the  catalogue.  And  while  M.  Lajarte 
is  thus  tracing    the  main   itinerary  of  opera  in 


France,  more  than  one  of  his  colleagaes  have  been 
exploring  its  by-ways.  M.  Adolphe  Jullien  is  the 
author  of  nearly  a  dozen  musical  monographs  of 
varying  value  and  bulk,  of  which  not  the  least  im- 
portant is  the  latest,  '  La  Gour  et  I'Opdra  sous  Lou- 
is XVL'  (l2mo,  pp.  869.  New  York:  F.  W. 
Ghristern).  In  searching  in  the  national  archives 
for  documents  cited  by  M.  Desnoiresterres  in  his 
excellent  work  on  'Gluck  et  Piccini,'  M.  Jullien 
came  again  and  again  upon  the  names  of  Salieri  and 
Sacchini.  Knowing  how  scant  were  the  biographic 
details  about  these  composers,  whose  lives  and  la- 
bors had  been  overshadowed  by  the  conflict  of  their 
immediate  predecessors  and  masters,  Gluck  and 
Piccini,  M.  Jullien  felt  his  curiosity  piqued;  he 
made  a  thorough  investigation  of  the  documents, 
discovering  many  new  and  important  points  In 
French  musical  history,  which  he  has  set  forth  at 
length  in  '  La  Gour  et  rOp6ra.'  His  title  is  well 
chosen  indeed ;  the  paternal  government  managed 
the  amusements  of  its  subjects  with  as  much  in- 
trigue, as  much  log-rolling  snd  wire-pulling  and 
pipe-laying,  as  it  managed  any  other  important  af- 
fair of  state.  The  volume — the  separate  chapters  of 
which  have  previously  appeared  in  two  musical  pe 
riodicals— contains  two  distinct  biographies.  The 
pages  devoted  to  Salieri  are  the  more  interesting 
and  the  chapter  recounting  the  collaboration  of  Sa 
lieri  and  Beaumarchais  in  "  Tarare "  comes  most 
apropos.  Beaumarchais,  after  Gluck  and  before 
Wagner,  enunciated  the  fundamental  ideas  which 
are  to  dominate  the  art-work  of  the  future.  M. 
Jullien  points  out  many  analogies  between  the 
words  of  Beaumarchais  and  the  words  of  Wagner 
(see  p.  250  et  circa).  He  also  indicates  the  similar- 
ity in  character  between  Salieri  and  Beaumarchais, 
a  similarity  which  rendered  the  execution  by  the 
composer  of  the  musical  suggestions  of  the  author 
an  easy  task.  Beaumarchais  even  went  so  far  as  to 
send  Salieri  airs  which  he  had  noted  down,  desiring 
the  composer  to  use  them  in  a  given  situation.  M. . 
Taine  has  likened  Sberldan  to  Beaumarchais ;  here 
is  another  point  of  resemblance,  for  Michael  Kelly 
has  told  us  that  Sheridan,  although  he  knew  noth- 
ing of  music,  had  th:s  same  feeling  of  musical  effect. 
The  author  of  the  "  School  for  Scandal  ^  and  the 
author  of  the  "  Marriage  de  Figaro  "  wrote  each  an 
opera,  and  both  the  "  Duenna  "  and  *'  Tarare  "  were 
marked  successes.  M.  Jullien  cites  the  malicious 
reproduction  by  one  of  Beaumarchais'  critics,  apro- 
pos to  '*  Tarare,"  of  the  jest  of  F^aro :  "  Ge  qui 
ne  vaut  pas  la  peine  d'dtre  dit,  on  le  chante." — 
yation. 


Hamburgh.  To  commemorate  the  two  hundredth 
anniversary  of  the  first  production  of  an  original 
German  opera,  an  event  which  took  place  at  the 
playhouse  in  the  Goose  Market,  and  was  the  com- 
mencement of  opera  in  Germany,  Herr  Pollini  will 
give  at  the  Stadttheater  a  series  of  six  special  per- 
formances, under  the  title  of:  **  German  Opera  in 

Hamburgh,  during  200  yean,  from  1678  to  1878." 
The  performances  will  be  as  follows:  First  even- 
ing. Prologue.  Scenes  from  Venfi9undAd&ni8,hj 
Kaiser ;  Scenes  from  Almira,  by  Handel ;  Der  be- 
irogene  Kadi,  one-act  comic  opera,  by  Gluck. — Sec- 
ond evening.  Die  Jagd,  three-act  opera,  by  Adam 
Hiller ;  Doctor  und  Apoffuker,  two-act  comic  opera, 
by  Dittersdorf. — ^Third  evening.  Adrian  von  Ostade, 
one-act  opera,  by  Weigl ;  Itnt/Uhrung  aue  dem  Se- 
rail.  Fourth  evening.  Fidelio. — Fifth  evening. 
Der  Holxdieb,  one-act  comic  opera,  by  Marschner ; 
Der  FreiechxUz. — Sixth  evening.  LohengHn.  Sefior 
Pablo  de  Sarasate  played  here  from  the  4th  to  the 
11th  inst  On  leaving  this  town  he  will  visit  Lii- 
beck,  Hanover,  Brunswick,  Posen,  Liegnitz,  Gdr- 
litz,  Breslau,  Konigsberg,  and  Leipzig.  On  the 
4th  of  February  he  will  give  a  concert  at  the  Sing- 
academie,  Berlin. 

RoMK.    Sig.  Domenico  Mustafa  is  appointed  by 

the  Pope  perpetual  director  of  the  Sixtine  GhapeL 

The  post  had  remained  vacant  since  the  death  of 

the  musical  historian,  Baini.    Wishing  to  put  an 

end  to  the  intrigues  of  competitors,  the  Pope  ordered 

that  each  clerk  of  the  chapel  should  hold  it  in  sno- 

cession  for  a  year.     His  Holiness  has  at  length 

adopted  the  old  course.    Sig.  Mustafa  is  a  man  of 

more  than- ordinary  talent,  and  the  public  retain  a 

favorable  recollection  of  his  conducting  La  Vhtak, 
Femand  OorteM,  The  Meeaiah,  and  Uie  Mau,  by 
Palestrina^  which  was  performed  here  last  saramar. 
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Concert!. 

Ha&taed  Mvszoal  A8800IATI0N.  The  sixth  Sym- 
phony Concert,  after  the  doable  panse  in  the  middle 
of  the  series  of  ten,  drew  a  somewhat  larger  aodi- 
ence  than  nsnal.  Whether  it  indicated  the  begin- 
ning of  a  reviyal  of  the  concert  appetite  here  gener- 
ally, or  whether  it  was  the  curiosity  to  hear  the 
Brahms  Symphony  again,  we  cimnot  undertake  to 
say.  We  think,  howeyer,  that  the  whole  pro- 
gramme proTed  enjoyable.    It  was  as  follows : 

Overture  to  '*  The  Watei^anier" Chemblni 

Alia:— '* n  mio  tesoro,'*  from  *<  Don  GioTannl," 

Mozart 
Alfred  Wilkle. 
0¥ertnr»-^<  The  Naiads," Stenidale  Bennett 

SonicSy  with  Piano-forte  :— 

a.  TheCkurland Henddssohn 

b.  The  Hidalgo Schumaim 

Alfred  Wilkie. 

Symphony,  In  C  minor,  Op.  68 Johannes  Brahms 

(Second  time.) 

After  a  third  hearing^the  Brahms  Symphony  left 
essentially  the  same  impression  on  us  as  before. 
We  do  not  think  we  need  to  go  into  any  further 
criticism  or  description  of  the  work.  That  we 
fonnd  more  in  detail  to  interest  the  mind  we  freely 
grant ;  and  we  may  even  say  that  in  a  certain  sense 
its  power  and  beauty, — ^its  intensity  above  all — and 
the  thoughtful  ingenuity,  the  constructive  skill 
shown  in  it,  grow  upon  ns.  This  has  been  the  case 
particularly  with  the  first  and  the  last  movement, 
— most  of  all  the  expectant  prelude  to  the  popular 
theme,  or  Joy  tune,  together  with  the  tune  itself, 
so  brilliantly  worked  up  to  a  final  climax.  And 
still  the  total  influence  of  the  work  is  depressing. 
It  does  not  seem  inspired ;  it  did  not  spring  from 
the  clear  heaven  of  Invention ;  it  shows  more  of 
pains-taking  calculation  than  of  the  imaginative 
faculty  or  quality.  Its  author  was  in  earnest,  and 
had  a  good  outfit  of  experience  and  means  to  work 
with ;  and  that  is  what  saves  it.  But  will  it  save 
it  long  ?  Whether  it  is  to  take  a  place  among  the 
immortal  Symphonies  at  all, — not  to  speak  of  "  the 
immortal  Nine*7  We  see  that  Mr.  Thomas,  after 
some  feeling  of  the  public  pulse,  has  abandoned  his 
intention  of  giving  it  her^  again  this  week,  and  has 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  Beethoven  is  better 
l)Mt. — As  for  the  performance,  people  seemed  sur- 
prised at  the  smoothness,  the  clearness,  the  intelli- 
gent accent  and  the  spirit  with  which  the  whole 
work  was  rendered  by  our  orchestra  after  only  one 
rehearsal  since  the  preceding  concert.  It  was  most 
creditable  to  the  musicians  and  above  all  to  their 
Conductor,  Gakl  ZxaaAHK. 

As  much  may  be  said  of  the  interpretation  of  the 
two  thoroughly  genial  Overtures,  so  well  contrast- 
ed. The  stately  opening  and  spirited  Allegro  of 
Chernbini's  to  the  WauertHiger  never  grows  hack, 
nied.  And  Bennett's  romantic,  delicate  creation  of 
his  youth,  the  freshest,  most  felicitous,  imaginative 
thing  he  ever  did,  was  so  presented  as  to  be  keenly 
appreciated. 

Mr.  Altbxd  Wilkib,  at  a  tenor  singer,  has  be- 
come pretty  generally  known  here  during  a  year  or 
two  past  in  choirs,  clubs  and  concerts,  and  also  by 
his  singing  in*  the  last  performance  of  El^ah  (in  the 
Tabernacle).  His  voice  has  sweetness,  a  good  com- 
pass and  a  fair  degree  of  power.  Now  and  then  an 
upper  note  rings  out  with  very  satisfactory  reson- 
ance, but  only  to  be  followed  by  another  of  less 
pleasing  limbre.  His  musical  culture,  we  should 
judge,  has  not  been  all  that  his.,  talent  warrants. 
But  he  executes  fluently  and  tastefully,  and  he  sang 
the  Moaart  Aria  quite  acceptably ;  and  the  songs 
likewise,  although  there  was  hardly  enough  of  life 


inivsed  into  Schumana's  **  Hidalgo."  Mr.  Wilkie, 
however,  might  have  claimed  consideration  on  the 
ground  of  a  long  journey,  with  fatigue  and  loss  of 
sleep. 


Mb.  Ernst  Pkkabo'b  fourth  and  last  Mating,  at 
Wesleyan  Hall,  fell  upon  the  day  of  the  gi^at 
snow-storm  (Feb.  1).  About  fifty  only  of  his  friends 
ventured  out,  and  for  them  (for  surely  they  de- 
served it)  he  conscientiously  and  kindly  played 
through  the  whole  of  the  exacting  programme, 
printed  without  the  composers'  names,  in  the  same 
conundrum  style  with  that  of  the  week  before.  On 
the  following  Friday  (Feb.  8)  he  repeated  the  con- 
cert for  the  benefit  of  the  many  whom  the  storm 
had  kept  away,  this  time  with  the  names,  as 
follows : — 

«  Suite  in  vler  Bfttien."    D  minor,  Op.  7. 

Julius  BSntgen 
1.   Xntrata.        2.    Andantino.        8.   Toccata. 
4.   Passacaella  e  01ga« 
First  time  in  this  country. 
"  Fantasie  fttr  Piano  am  vier  Hlinden,^'  S  flat 

minor.  Op.  79 Joseph  Bheinherxer 

a.   Pradudium.   B  flat  minor.    Andantino. 
6.    Intermeazo.   B  major.    Allegretto, 
c.   Fnge.   B  flat  major.   Alleg^ro  moderato. 
First  time  in  this  country. 
Yalse-Caprice  for  the  Piano.   A  major.    Op.  81, 

X.  Scharwenka 
First  time  in  this  country. 

<' Character  Bilder," Rubinstein 

Seohs  Clavlerstttcke  zu  vier  HKnden.'*    Op.  fiO. 
Xo.  6.    Berceuse.    Moderate.    B  minor. 
No.  8.    Barcarole.  Modorato  oon  moto.  G  minor. 
No.  6.   Marche.   Alleno.    C  major. 
,       First  time  ui  this  country. 
Grande  Souate  pour  le  Piano.   F  minor,  Op.  14S, 

Franx  Sohnbezt 
a.  Allegro  moderato.      o.  Tema  oon  variaiionL 
(.  Allegretto.  <f.  Allegro  schenando. 

Third  time  in  Boston. 

This  programme,  we  are  sorry  to  say,  must  con- 
stitute about  all  our  record  of  the  concert,  which 
we  learn  was  uncommonly  interesting,  and  the  hall 
was  filled  with  a  sympathetic  audience,  who  did  not 
wish  to  lose  the  last  opportunity,  probably,  of  hear- 
ing Mr.  Perabo  for  some  time  to  come.  A  business 
engagement  robbed  us  of  the  whole  programme 
^th  the  exception  of  the  last  number,  the  Schubert 
Sonata,  which  was  first  published  as  such  in  1888  ; 
but,  as  it  did  not  sell,  the  crafty  publisher  divided 
it  into  four  separate  "  Impromptus,"  two  of  which, 
at  least,  have  been  often  heard  here.  They  are 
exquisitely  beautiful,  and  we  know  not  that  we 
have  ever  heard  them  more  charmingly  inter- 
preted. 


Thb  GvciLtA  gave  its  second  concert  of  this  its 
second  season,  at  Tremont  Temple,  on  Friday  even- 
ing, Feb.  8.  The  Temple  was  completely  filled 
with  the  Associate  Members  and  invited  guests  of 
the  Club.  The  Director,  Mn  B.  J.  Lakg,  having 
had  the  misfortune  to  be  thrown  from  a  sleigh, 
breaking  the  upper  bone  of  his  left  arm,  he  of  course 
was  not  at  his  post ;  the  Concert  was  conducted  by 
his  pupil,  Mr.  Abthus  W.  Foots,  who  seemed  as 
much  at  home  in  the  position  as  if  he  had  been  a 
veteran,  and  all  went  oft  smoothly  and  effectively. 
The  principal  feature  of  the  programme,  forming 
the  Second  Fart,  was  Mendelssohn's  noble  music  to 
the  lyric  odes  of  Racine's  "  Athalie,"  which  it  was 
intended  to  give  with  the  accompaniment  of  a  small 
orchestra;  but  that  is  postponed  until  the  repeti- 
tion of  the  concert,  which  will  have  to  wait  for  Mr. 
Lang's  recovery. 

The  First  Part  opened  appropriately  with  an 
eight-hand  performaoce,  on  two  Chickering  Grand 
Pianos,  of  Mozart's  model  Overture  to  the  "  Magic 
Flute,"  by  Messrs.  TuoKxa,  Svmnbr,  Prbstoic  and 
Foots.  They  played  with  great  precision  and  true 
accent,  giving  a  very  clear  and  satisfactory  notion 
of  the  work.  The  Allegro,  so  often  hurried  out  of 
all  reason,  was  taken  at  Just  the  right  tempo;  the 
broad,  massive  tone  of  the  instruments  filled  the 
large  room  with  a  sonority  almost  as  intense  as  that 
of  a  common  orchestra.    This  was  followed  by  a 


part-s6ng  I6r  mixed  roices  of  quite  a  superior  order 
to  those  mostly  sung  on  such  oocarions :  the  "  Ev- 
ening Song"  by  Hauptmann  (No.  4  of  the  set  of  six. 
Op.  82),  to  charming  words  from  Biickert.  It  is  a 
fresh  and  charming  bit  of  part-writing,  with  not  a 
little  poetic,  as  well  as  artistic  subtlety.  And  It 
was  finely  sung,  the  parts  well-balanced  and  dis- 
tinct. The  song  seemed  not  so  generally  appreci- 
ated as  we  think  such  musio  would  be  if  it  were 
more  dften  sung.  Schumann's  wild,  romantic 
"  Oypsy  Life  "  was  sung  with  spirit,  and  was  vivid- 
ly picturesque.  Another  part-song,  "The  Little 
Ship,"  by  Schumann,  was  the  favorite  with  the  au- 
dience and  had  to  be  repeated.  The  musie  is  pleas- 
ing and  well  adapted  to  the  little  story  of  the  words, 
the  mention  of  the  huntsman's  horn  and  the  flute  of 
the  young  traveller  being  eked  out  by  a  bit  of  real- 
ism, to-wit,  the  introduction  of  an  actual  horn  and 
flute. 

Of  the  AihaUe  music  we  shall  be  better  prepared 
to  speak  after  its  repetition  with  orchestra.  This 
time  the  brilliant  and  majestic  Overture,  and  the 
War  March  of  the  Priests  were  effectively  repre- 
sented on  the  two  pianos  by  the  four  young  artists 
named  above ;  and  the  accompaniments  were  well 
played  by  two  of  them.  In  this  way,  with  mere 
piano-forte  accompaniment,  AikaHU  has  been  given 
only  once  or  twice  in  Boston,  eight  or  nine  years 
ago,  by  the  Parker  Club  in  the  old  Chickering  HalL 
The  Cecilia  chorus  is  much  larger,  and  we  may 
safely  say  that  all  the  choruses  were  finely  sung,  as 
were  likewise  the  solo  portions  by  MLbs  S.  C.  Fish- 
aa,  Mrs.  G.  E.  Hoopxe,  Mrs.  C.  C.  Notes  and  Mrs. 
A.  L.  FowLBB.  Mrs.  Noyes,  particularly,  ♦as  the 
first  Contralto,  bore  the  heaviest  responsibility,  and 
in  spite  of  a  bad  cold  delivered  the  dramatic  and 
impassioned  portions  of  her  part  with  great  fervor 
and  effect.  Compared  with  the  PaWtcf  and  Mijah, 
the  Zobffuang,  or  the  Anl^jrane  and  (EcUput,  this 
work  must  to  many  seem  somewhat  monotonous, 
and  in  some  parts  a  little  dry  and  tame.  Naturally 
so,  considering  the  character  of  Racine's  text ;  and 
it  was  here  given  without  any  reading  of  the  con- 
necting portions  of  the  drama,  or  any  abstract 
thereof  to  make  clear  the  dramatic  progress.  Un- 
fortunately the  musical  work,  bound  by  the  text, 
lacks  dimax.  But  ther#i  is  much  beautiful  and  som« 
8uper5*and  splendid  musie  in  it ;  and  mere  variety 
than  one  perhaps  may  fancy  on  a  single  hearing ; 
you  have  but  to  sing  yourself  in  it  or  read  it  over 
at  the  piano  to  discover  that.  The  opening  chorns ; 
"Heaven  and  earth  display"  (repeated  for  the 
finale)  is  a  grandiose,  inspiring  hymn  of  praise.  It 
has  been  sung  with  effect  in  some  of  our  School  fea- 
Uvals.  The  mournful  Chorus  (No.  4) :  "  Premised 
joys,  menaced  woes,"  beginning  with  Sopranos  in 
unison,  then  in  four-part  harmony,  then  answered 
by  Tenors  and  Basses,  leading  into  full  choms,  is 
highly  expressive  and  unique,  full  of  the  "  mystic 
gloom  impending,**  as  the  text  has  it  The  martial 
chorus  :  *'  Depart,  ye  sons  of  Aaron,"  simple  as  it 
is.  with  its  receding  sounds :  **  We  go,  we  go,"  is 
worthy  to  succeed  the  noble  March  of  Priests. 
Doubtless  the  whole  work  will  receive  new  life  and 
color  frem  the  orchestra ;  so  let  us  hope  that  Mr. 
Lang  will  soon  have  both  arms  free  I 


CAiiBaiDOB  CoNCBETS.  The  fourth  subscription 
concert  was  on  Tuesday  evening  of  this  week  (Feb. 
12) ;  and  for  once  this  season  the  beautiful  Academ- 
ic Theatre  (Sanders  Theatre)  was  remarkably  well 
filled,  of  course  with  people  of  intelligence  and  cult- 
ure. The  Thomas  Orchestra  and  Mme.  Sorillxe 
were  the  magnets,  for  it  is  plain  the  Cambridge  peo- 
ple care  more  for  an  Orchestra  than  they  do  fbr 
Chamber  Concerta ;  so  do  most  publics  as  for  that 
matter.    The  programme  also  could  not  haye  failed 
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to  exercise  atiraction ;  the  Sympbony  and  Oyertnre 
at  all  events^  while  for  the  ne¥nily  inclined  (*'  new- 
sy "  is  a  newspaper  word)  there  was  no  lack  of  doy- 
elties.  Thin  was  the  bill  of  fare,  and  it  appeared  to 
gire  great  satisfaction : 

Overtnre  to  Midsninmer-Night's  Dream,  in 

E  major,  Op.  21 Mendelssohn 

Piano  Concerto  In  B  flat  minor.  Op.  8S..Sobarwenka 

1.  AllefTTo  patetico.  Adagio,  Allegro  animate. 

t.  Allegro  assal. 

8.  Allegro  non  taato,  Qnasi  adagio,  Allecro  mot- 
to e  passionate. 


epas 
Had 


ame  Madeline  Bohiller. 


Pastoral  Symphony,  Ko.  6,  in  F  major.  Op.  69i 

Beethoren 
Piano  Solo,.... Chopin 

a.  Beroense  in  D  flat,  Op.  67. 

b.  Polonaise  in  A  flat.  Op.  83. 

Madame  Madelliie  Sohiller. 
Wedding  March,  (LSndliche  Hoohaeit),  from 
•     Op.  B. Ooldmark 

Mendelssohn's  fairy  Overture  was  as  delicstelj 
and  nicely  played  as  one  may  ever  hear  it.  And 
the  Pastoral  Symphony,  still  the  most  exquisitely 
perfect  illnstratton  which  Music  eyer  gave  of  sum- 
mer in  the  country, — so  close  to  Nature — that  is, 
to  a  poetic  lover's  sense  of  Nature — so  close,  indeed, 
that  the  very  first  few  notes  which  form  the  motive 
of  the  opening  Allegro  seem  to  have  been  over- 
heard and  caught  from  her,  was  rendered  well  nigh 
to  perfection.  It  is  the  loveliest,  most  transporting 
and  imaginative  of  pastorals  ;  to  hear  it  is  as  good 
as  being  in  the  woods  and  fields,  or  sanntoriog  by 
the  brookside  in  the  shade.  And  the  storm,  though 
it  is  short  and  makes  loss  noise  than  most  of  our 
modern  composers  make  even  on  peaceable  occa- 
sions, is  still  unsurpassed  in  music.  Nowadays  a 
composer  is  nothing  if  not  intense,  impassioned 
(seemingly),  heaping  Ossa  upon  Pelion  of  cumula- 
tive loud  effects;  so  that  is  rest  and  refreshment  to 
the  spirit,  and  deep  inwsrd  joy,  to  listen  to  this 
Symphony.  There  is  as  as  much  genius  in  it  as  in 
the  fifth,  or  seventh,  or  the  Ninth,  only  another 
phase  of  manifestation,  for  Beethoven  has  much  of 
the  many-sidedness  of  Shakespeare.  This  time 
there  was  no  fault  to  find  with  Mr.  Thomas's  tempos 
in  a  Beethoven  Symphony, — at  least  none  to  our 
poor  perception. 

The  "  Weddins:  March  "  by  Goldmark  is  a  singu- 
lar affair.  The  quaint  rustic  tune  is  first  hummed 
over  in  soliloquy  by  the  basses ;  then  the  outline  is 
filled  in  with  all  the  instrumental  colore.  And  then 
ensues  a  long  series  of  variations  most  fantastical, 
some  stately  and  some  droll,  some  more  than  seri- 
ous, even  mournful.  It  were  a  curious  wedding 
procession  to  sse,  made  up  of  all  manner  of  parties 
in  all  manner  of  moods.  The  crying  mood  is  as 
frequent  as  any,  for  some  g^o  by  with  handkerchiefs 
to  eyes  apparently ;  then  a  merry  wild  set  tossing 
up  their  caps,  and  flinging  fire -crackers  and  torpe- 
does ;  others  seem  capering  on  hobby-horses ;  oth- 
ers walk  g^ave  and  thoughtful ;  others  march  in 
knightly  pomp  and  military  splendor.  All  the  va- 
riations are  ingenious,  full  of  auaint  devices ;  and  a 
few,  toward  the  end,  especially,  have  wealth  and 
beauty  of  expression;  but  strangely  the  whole  courae 
comes  round  to_ where  it  began  and  dies  out  in  the 
old  soliloquy.  What  does  it  all  mean  ?  It  is  a 
thing  which  one  could  hear  more  than  once,  if  only 
for  its  clever  feats  of  instrumentatioo. 

The  new  Concerto  by  Scharwenka  is  a  most  bril- 
liant and  audacious  piece  of  musical  sensationalism, 
with  many  passages  of  interesting  novelty  and 
beauty,  and  some  that  impressed  us  as  ugly ;  for 
instance  the  opening  motive,  which  recurs  again, 
and  is  much  in  the  same  style  and  surly  humor 
with  the  first  phrase  in  Lisst*s  E-flat  Concerto.  It 
is  thronghonfr  very  heavily  and  noisily  accompan- 
ied, and  seems  to  have  an  intensely  passionate  and 
tragical  intention.  It  would  be  painful  but  for  the 
middle  movement,  which  ia  graceful  and  more  for 
the  pianist's  flowing  fingers,  and  occasional  passag- 
es or  piano  solo  which  have  considerable  charm.  It 
certainly  is  a  brilliant  work ;  and  it  was  wonder- 
fiiUy  well  played  on  Mme.  Sohillkr's  part  and 
seemed  exciting  to  the  an<Uenoe.  But  we  roust  hear 
it  more  to  Jud|^  lairly  of  ito  merlto. 


Ths  next  (eighth)  Habvabd  Sthpboivt  Cowoert, 
Feb.  28,  offers  the  following  programme: 

PABT  I.  Overture  to  "  Rosamunds  "  (first  time), 
Sehmbrnt;  Old  Italian  Songs,  Oso.  L.  Osooon;  Sym- 
.phony  in  6  <No.  13,  Breltkopf  and  Hftrtel),  Haydn,— 

TJLWr  n.  Overture:  "The  Hebrides,"  MendeU- 
•aAn;  German  Songs,  O.L.  Osgood;  Overture  to 
«  Leonore,"  No.  8,  Beethoven, 


Hamdxl  akd  Hatdn  SooncTT.  The  third  of  the 
subscription  series  of  four  Oratorio  performances 
will  come  on  Wednesday  evening,  March  6,  when 
Mendels6ohn*B  great  Oratorio  "St.  Paul"  will  be 
given  after  very  thorough  rehearsal. 


^^ 


New  Yobk,  Fsb.  11. — At  the  fourth  Symphony  CSon- 
eert  of  the  Thomas  Orchestra,  at  Steinway  Hall,  on  Sat- 
urday evening,  Jan.  Slst,  the  following  selections  wero 
performed: 

Symphony,  B  flat Haydn 

1.   Adairio— Allegro  con  splrito.      2.    Andante. 
3.  Menuetto.       4.  Allegro  oon  spirito. 

Capricofo,  Op.  4 Hermann  Graedner 

Overture—*' Bride  of  Messina," Schumann 

Symphony,  No.  7,  in  A,  Op.  92 Beethoven 

A  welcome  feature  of  the  programmes  of  both  the  Sym- 
phony and  the  Philharmonic  concerts  this  winter  is  the 
absence  of  vocal  so]i.( !)  The  voice,  at  the  best,  is  an  im- 
perfect organ  and  is  constantly  suliject  to  a  variety  of 
depressing  influences.  It  may  be  that  the  singer  is  fa- 
tigued, or  nervous,  or  suffering  from  a  cold— even  the 
state  of  the  weather  and  the  temper  of  the  audience  are 
not  without  effect  ppon  the  vocalist;  and,  when  it  Is  con- 
sidered that  few  singers  are  without  defect  in  voice  or 
method,  even  when  heard  at  the  greatest  advantage,  it 
iB  evident  that  vocaliam  la  out  of  place  (?)  in  a  pro- 
gramme like  the  one  given  above,  unless  a  number  of 
voices  are  employed  in  chorus  so  that  individual  imper- 
f  ectlona  are  not  noticed.  It  lias  been  thought  that  the 
public  must  have  singing,  but,  in  a  symphony  concert, 
the  custom  Is  more  honored  in  the  breach  than  the  ob- 
servance, and  I  sincerely  hope  that  it  will  not  be  re- 
vived. 

The  Haydn  Symphony  in  B  flat  was  beautifnlly  ren- 
dered and  the  Capriccio  by  Hermann  Graedner,  in 
which  a  brief  and  simple  theme  is  very  skillfully  treat- 
ed, was  received  with  so  much  favor  that  it  had  to  be 
repeated.  The  performance  of  Schumann's  flne  Over- 
ture to  Schiller's  **  Bride  of  Messina  *'  was  no  less  excel- 
lent, although  the  work  is  in  decided  contrast  to  the 
selections  which  preceded  it. 

«The  poetry  of  earth  is  never  dead  "  sang  John  Keats, 
and  so  it  is  with  the  Seventh  Symphony  of  Beethoven. 
There  are  compositions  which  can  be  grasped,  compre- 
bended,  mastered;  but  this  Symphony,  like  Schubert's 
in  C,  seems  to  reach  beyond  comprehension.  We  may 
analyxe  it,  and  talk  of  the  progression  of  the  bass,  In  the 
allegretto;  the  felicitous  employment  of  the  hautboys  in 
the  minor  solo  of  the  first  movement,  or  the  skilful 
treatment  of  the  horns  In  D  In  the  Scherzo.  But  who 
can  analyze  the  poetry  that  lies  underneath  and  finds  ex- 
prsssion  in  this  universal  language  I  Schumann  \7]  made 
this  attempt,  and,  acute  critic  as  he  was,  his  (own  or  bor- 
rowed) oomparison  Is  weak,  when  he  writes  of  the  Al- 
legretto as  **  the  merriest  of  weddings  "  with  bells  ring- 
ing, organ  sounding,  pew  doore  opening  and  ehutUngtind 
the  arrival  of  a  bridal  procession  with  eholr  boys,  light- 
ed tapers  and  incense.  This  is  fixing  a  limit  to  the  im- 
agination with  a  vengeance,  and  reminds  one  of  the 
man  who  heard  the  grass  growing  in  Haydn's  '*  Crea- 
tion.** 

At  the  fourth  oonoert  of  the  Philhaimonic  Society,  at 
the  Academy  of  Music,  on  Saturday  evening,  Teb.  0, 
the  following  selections  were  performed: 

Syniphony,  No.  1.  in  D Mozart 

variations  on  a  theme  by  Haydn Brahms 

Overture— «  Sakuntala,'^  Op.  18 Goldmark 

Symphony,  No.  8,  inF Beethoven 

Mozart's  symphony  in  D,  although  not  so  well  known 
here  as  those  by  the  same  composer  in  B  flat,  G  minor, 
and  G,  certainly  merits  frequent  repetition.  It  waa 
written  in  1786,  two  years  before  the  proliflo  period  in 
which  the  three  symphonies  last  named  were  produced. 
It  it  divided  as  follows:— 1.  Adagio— Allegro.  2.  An- 
dante. 8.  Finale  (Presto).  The  composition  is  graceful, 
flowing  and  melodious,  and  it  was  quite  delightful  te 
hear  It  so  well  played  throughout,  as  to  leave  no  room 
for  criticism.  In  passages  of  special  difllcnlty,  as  for 
example,  those  containing  closed  sounds  for  the  horns, 
when  one  might  expect  rough  or  doubtful  notes,  there 
was  admirable  certainty  and  precision,  and  all  the 
I  stringed  instmmente  were  handled  to  perfection. 


The  Variations  by  Brahms  on  Haydn's  Choral  of  St. 
Antoni  we  have  had  several  opportunities  of  hearing. 
The  theme  is  noble  and  Impressive  and  the  setting  is 
superb. 

Goldmark's  «  Saknntala"  Overture,  with  its  splendid 
instrumentation  and  gorgeous  Oriental  coloring,  is  al- 
ways welcome,  and  nothing  could  be  more  in  keeping 
with  the  bright  and  cheerful  spirit  which  charaeterized 
the  programme  than  Beethoven'a  Bighth  Symphony,  in 
which  the  composer  leaves  the  Olympian  heighte  and 

walks  in  the  flowery  flelds  for  the  last  time. 

A.  A.  G. 


NxwpoBT,  R.  I.,  Feb.  11.— It  may  interest  lovers  of 
good  music  to  know  that  about  a  year  ago  some  musical 
persons  in  this  city  endeavored  to  form  a  society  which 
should  have  for  ito  aim  the  practise  and  improvement 
of  choral  ainglng,  with  a  view  to  elevate  the  musical 
taste  of  this  community,  and  to  bring  out  such  works  of 
the  reoogniaed  masters  in  musical  expression  as  were 
within  the  capabilities  of  such  a  aoeiety.  The  attempt 
was  so  successful  that  last  year  the  society,  securing  for 
its  conductor  Mr.  J.  B.  Sharland  of  your  city,  held  a 
serlee  of  rehearsals  and  at  their  close  gave  a  public  con- 
cert, with  a  programme  including  among  other  things, 
Mendelssohn's  **  Hear  my  Prayer." 

The  society  waa  composed  principally  of  persons  of 
small  musical  knowledge,  but  with  plenty  of  zeal  and 
patience,  willing  to  be  taught,  and  eager  to  learn.  The 
performance  last  season  was  very  creditoble  to  the  so- 
ciety, all  things  considered,  and  gave  promise  of  better 
things  tn  the  future. 

The  rehearsala  were  resumed  thia  season,  with  grow- 
ing interest.  Beginning  about  the  middle  of  October, 
they  continued,  with  slight  interruption  at  the  holidays, 
until  the  laat  week  in  January.  On  the  81st  of  January 
the  society  gave  its  second  concert  with  the  following 
programme,  rendered  with  piano  accompaniment  sim- 
ply, as  yet  not  having  the  means  to  bring  an  orchestra, 
or  string  quintette  even,  to  their  aid. 

Praise  Jehovah,  Op.  73 Mendelssohn 

Sacred  Cantete  for  Solo,  Quartet  and  Chorus. 
Ballad— <'  Little  Birds,  go  to  Sleep,"  (by  request), 

F.  A.  Howson 
Mrs.  Wilson  E3rre. 

Chorus  of  Gleaners liszt 

From  <*  Prometheus." 

FairBllen MaxBruch 

Canteta  for  Soprano  and  Baritone  Solos  and 

Chorus. 

A  Finland  Love  Song Henry  Hiles,  Mus.  Bac. 

Words  by  Thomas  Moore. 
Part-song  by  Full  Chorus. 
Frtthlings-Botschaft  (Spring's  Message),  Op.  96, 

Niels  W,  Gade 
Tranalation  by  Mrs.  Charteris  Cairns. 

Criticism  on  the  concert  would  be  out  of  place  at  this 

time.    Suffice  It  to  say  that  the  society  did  itself  great 

credit  in  ite  rendering  of  the  works  presented,  and  has 

large  incentives  musically  to  nobler  and  higher  efforts. 

We  hope  ite  members  and  means  will  be  increased  and 

that  it  may  do  a  great  work  for  the  cause  of  the  best 

music  in  Newport.         Yours  respectf  idly, 

A.  G.  L. 


Music  IN  Salbm,  Mass.  The  programmes  of  the 
Concerts,  given  once  a  fortnight  in  the  Essex  Institute 
Hall  this  winter,  are  full  of  Interest,  presenting  a  great 
variety  of  compositions  and  performing  artiste.  Here 
is  the  second,  of  Nov.  26: 

Fugue  in  C  major J.S.Bach 

Senate  Pathetfque  in  C  minor,  (Op.  13). . .  .Beethoven 

Mr.  Sherwood. 

«  Matin  Song," John  K.  Paine 

Miss  Fanny  Kellogg. 

a.  Waltz  in  A  flat  major,  K)p.  34,  No.  1) Chopin 

b.  Nocturne  in  F  major,  (Op.  23,  No.  4). . . .Schumann 
e.  Ballade  in  Aflat  major,  (Op. 47) Chopin 

Mr.  Sherwood. 

Concert  Polka Mulder 

Miss  Kellogg. 

a.  Norwegian  Bridal  Party  Passuig  by, 

Bdvard  Grieg 

b.  Song  Without  Words,  in  G  major,  (No.  25), 

Mendelssohn 

c.  Oeteve  Study  In  B  flat  (No.  7). . .  .Theodor  Kullak 
Songs:  a.  " Ich liebe dlch," Grieg 

6.  «« UtUe  Jacob,'* 

e.  **  The  Farmer  and  the  Pigeons," 

German  Fairy  Tales Taubert 

Here  is  the  fourth,  Jan.  14: 

Senate  in  D  major Mendelssohn 

Messrs.  Tucker  and  Wulf  Fries. 

Songs— "Ich  grolle  nicht," Schumann 

"Italy," Mendelssohn 

Mrs.  J.  W.  Weston. 

Two  Marches  (from  Op.  18) Gade 

Messrs.  flicker  and  Foote. 

a,  Sarabande Baoh 

b.  Menuet Mosart 

Mr.  Fries. 

StudyinD  flat  major Usst 

Mr.  Tucker. 
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Two  DIventoDS  (from  Op.  17). .  W.  Stemd«l6  Bennett 

Messn.  Tnoker  and  Foote. 
Serenade  and  flcbezxo  from  Suite  in  D, 

Camille  Salnt43afiDi 
Messrs.  Fries  and  Tucker. 
▲ria-^MybeartererfaltlifaL**    'Cello 

Obligate Bach 

Mrs.  Weston. 

<*  Nnits  Blanches,"  (No.  13) Stephen  Heller 

"Two  Eeoasaises,'* Chopin 

Mr.  Tacker. 

Bridal  Music  (two  numbers) Adolf  Jensen 

Messrs.  Tucker  and  Foote. 
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The  Chicago  Orchestra. 

At  the  present  rate  of  progress  it  will  not  be  long— if » 
indeed,  the  time  hRS  not  already  arrived— before  the 
fine  collection  of  talent  which  Mr.  Loesoh  has  succeed- 
ed in  oriranizlng  for  the  Sunday  afternoon  concerts  at 
North  Turner  Hall  will  have  made  its  title,  the  Chicago 
Orchestra,  a  credit  and  honor  to  the  city.  The  improve- 
ment that  has  taken  place  within  the  past  two  months  is 
the  highest  tribute  that  could  be  paid  to  the  energy  and 
ability  through  which  it  has  been  brouffht  about;  but  it 
is  at  the  same  time  pleasant  to  add  that  substantinl  ao- 
knowledgement  upon  the  part  of  the  musio-loving  pub- 
lic is  not  wanting.  The  audiences  of  the  past  few  weeks 
have  never  been  equalled  either  in  number  or  respecta- 
bility in  the  history  of  the  North  Turner  Hall  concerts, 
while  in  the  matter  of  enthusiastic  appreciation,  no  lo- 
cal organisation  of  instrumental  peiformers  has  hither^ 
to  obtained  so  solid  a  footing.  All  this  is  gratifying  in 
every  way,  the  more  so  that  it  gives  promise  of  supply- 
ing a  long-present  need,— that  of  a  thoroughly  first-class 
orchestra.  Yesterday's  programme  was  in  general  the 
best  of  the  season  thus  far.  Parts  first  and  third  were 
of  the  light,  popular  order,  while  the  serious  work  wsa 
masked  in  part  second,  beginning  with  the  "WilUam 
Tell'*  overture,  in  which  the  technical  talent  of  the  or- 
chestra is  seen  at  its  very  best;  then  the  Swedish  wed- 
ding march  by  Soedermann.  of  which  it  is  not  too  much 
to  say  that,  making  allowance  for  the  number  of  instru- 
ments, it  has  never  been  better  done  in  Chicago.  This 
led  up  clererly  to  the  Boccherini  minuet  for  the  strings 
only,  which  for  delicacy  and  expression  in  the  plajring 
was  intensely  captivating,  and  secured  an  imperative 
encore.  The  next  enRuing  number,  Lisst's  symphonic 
poem,  *<  Lea  Preludes,"  is  probably  the  most  formidable 
work  the  orchestra  has  yet  undertaken,  and  hence  the 
really  flue  performance  of  yesterday  may  be  set  down 
as  its  most  creditable  achieven^nt  thus  far.  Compari- 
son with  the  Thomas  orchestra's  handling  of  this  gor- 
geous piece  of  "  tone-paint  ins: "  would  be  manifestly  un- 
fidr,  since,  in  the  nature  of  things,  with  a  band  whos« 
members  are  necessarily  8cattere<l  so  widely  dudng  the 
week,  Mr.  Loesch  could  not  hope  to  secure  the  necessa- 
ry rehearsals;  but  the  fact  remains  thntthe  interpreta- 
tion was  masterly  and  the  rvndering  very  effective,  and 
that  a  critical  audience  was  delifrhted  with  this  fine  test 
of  the  orchestra's  calibre.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  an  equal 
amount  of  good  music,  admirably  performed,  was  never 
before  heard  in  Chicago  for  an  admission  fee  of  fifteen 
cents.  The  second  part  alone  of  the  programme  was 
worth  five  times  that  price.— (7Alca^o  Tribune. 

An  International  Mnsical  Festival 

Oeneral  Torbert,  United  States  consul-general  at  Par- 
is, has  transmitted  to  Governor  McCormick,  commls- 
sioner^neral  of  the  United  States  at  the  Paris  Exposi- 
tion, full  details  of  the  proposed  international  musical 
festival,  which  is  to  take  place  in  connection  with  the 
Bxposition.  The  invitation  to  participate  in  these  enter- 
tainments has  already  been  aocepted  by  England,  Italy, 
Spain,  Sweden,  Norway,  Prussia  and  other  European 
nations.  The  last  day  on  which  entries  can  be  made  is 
the  1st  of  March.  All  lists  of  authors,  and,  so  far  as 
po«sible,  the  names  of  pieces  of  music  to  be  performed, 
must  be  sent  in  as  early  as  May  1.  The  French  commis- 
sioner-general reserves  the  right  to  revise  the  list,  If  he 
shall  find  it  necessary,  for  the  purpose  of  excluding  any- 
thing calculated  to  provoke  political  manifestations  or 
to  wound  national  susceptibilities.  Changes  in  the  pro- 
grammes, or  additions  to  them,  may  also  be  made  after 
May  1  by  the  commissioner-general.  No  application  will 
be  received  by  the  French  authorities  from  individuals 
or  associations,  unless  presented  through  their  respec- 
tive commissioners-general.  The  Grand  Salle  du  Troca- 
dero,  which  will  accommodate  nearly  6000  people,  as 
well  as  a  smaller  concert-room  in  the  same  building, 
will  be  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  performers  free  of 
charge.  The  receipts  of  each  concert  will  belong  to  the 
nation  by  which  it  is  given;  but  from  these  receipts 
must  be  paid  all  incidental  expenses,  except  those  per- 
taining to  the  police  arrangements^  which  will  be  as- 
sumed by  the  French  gotemment.  Each  country  must 
provide  for  its  own  wants  in  respect  to  orchestral  or 
other  accompaniments.  The  music  of  living  composers 
can.be  presented  only  by  the  nations  to  which  they  re- 
spectively belong;  but  out  of  regard  to  the  exigencies 


of  thoeecoantrles  whieh  haTe  been  relatively  u  nprodno- 
^ve  of  muslo,  the  works  of  dead  composers  may  be  se* 
looted  at  will  by  any  nation.  Application  will  be  made 
for  a  reduction  of  the  nttes  of  transportation  for  per- 
sons and  material  from  the  French  porta  to  Paris,  and 
the  suspension  of  the  rights  of  authors  and  editors  will 

also  be  requested  by  the  French  commissioner-general. 
The  main  oblects  sought  in  giving  this  festival,  are  va- 
riety of  musical  composition,  excellence  of  execution 
and  the  expression  of  character  and  sentiment  as  trans- 
lated tn  music.  The  French  authorities  are  earnest  In 
the  desire  that  the  United  States  may  be  represented 
with  an  ample  programme.  Applications  for  further 
information  should  be  addressed  to  Governor  McCor- 
mick. 


Some  of  the  Hew  Men. 

Mr.  Perabo's  programmes  contain  the  following  no- 
tices:— 

Xater  SpHA&WENKA  wss  bom  January  6th,  18B0,  at 

Sam  tor,  Province  of  Posen,  Ctormany,and  is  of  Slavonic 

descent.    His  parents,  in  1850,  moved  to  Posen,  where 

he  pursued  his  academical  studies,  devoting  to  music 

his  occasional  leisure.    In  1865  ho  went  to  Berlin,  where 

he  Intended  to  follow  sdentiflc  studies.    His  passion  for 

music,  however,  gained  the  upper  hand,  and  he  entered 

upon  his  muBical  career  under  the  able  teachers— Kul- 

lak,  piano,  and  Wtirst,  composition.     In  1860  he  gave 

bis  first  orchestral  concert  in   Berlin,  in  which  he 

achieved  a  rare  success.    Soon  after,  his  first  coroitoel- 

tions  were  published :  a  Trio,  a  Sonata  for  Violin,  one 
for  Piano,  Songs,  and  many  piano-pieces,  in  all  87  .works, 
among  which  are  a  Piano  Quartet  and  a  Concerto  for 
piano,  with  orchestra.  The  Intter  work  bad  great  suc- 
cess in  Germany,  and  the  honor  of  a  performance  by 
Uszt  ai  the  residence  of  Minister  von  Schleinitz  in  Ber- 
lin. At  Weimar,  Liszt  gave  a  Mating  at  which  only 
compositions  of  Scharweuka  were  played.  His  concer- 
to is  now  enjoying  success  in  Vienna,  Paris  and  London. 
Scharwenka  is  now  in  Berlin,  with  his  brother  Philipp, 
also  a  noted  pianist  and  composer. 


Julius  Roentokk  was  bom  at  Leipzig,  Germany,  on 
May  0th,  1855,  aud  is  the  son  of  Engelbert  RSntgen,  Con- 
cert-master of  the  Gewandhaus-orchestra.  His  rich 
musical  endowment  showed  itself  in  his  piano-playing 
attheearly  ageof  five.  When  eight  years  of  age,  he 
composed  witiiout  having  received  any  ihstruction,  a 
Sonata  In  four  movements  for  the  Piano,  which  aston- 
ished his  later  teachers.  His  musical  and  scientific  ed- 
ucation he  received  mostly  in  Leipzig ;  Piano  of  L.  Plaidy 
and  Carl  Beinecke,  harmony  and  counterpoint  of  E.  F. 

Richter.  Morltz  Hauptmann  and  Fr.  Lachuer  of  Munich. 
In  1878,  in  company  with  the  celebrated  singer,  Julius 
Stockbausen,  he  gave  concerts  in  North  and  South  Ger- 
many, and  was  welcomed  with  the  warmest  sympathy  as 
pianist  and  composer.  His  works  are  published  by 
Breitkopf  &  Hiirtel  in  Leipzig.  His  last  work  is  a  Sere- 
nade for  wind-instruments,  which  was  performed  with 
great  success  at  a  Soiree  of  Chaml>er  M:usic  at  the  Ge- 
wandhaus,  Leipzig,  in  February,  1877. 


S^pthl  Sotins. 
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Popular  Taste  in  Made. 

(From  the  New  York  World.) 

A  novel  experiment  has  lately  been  tried  at  Glasgow 
in  connection  with  the  Saturday  popular  concerts,  con- 
ducted  by  Dr.  Hans  von  BlUow.  The  last  performance 
of  the  series  being  at  hand,  it  was  resolved  to  supply  the 
audience  of  the  last  but  one  with  a  list  of  all  the  works 
In  the  repertory,  and  invite  them  to  mark  the  pieces  of 
their  choice,  those  obtaining  the  highest  number  of 
votes  to  form  the  closing  programme.  The  resnlt  is 
curious,  and,  as  to  the  musical  taste  of  Glasgow,  In- 
structiTe.  Of  the  eighty-three  work^  in  the  list,  only 
Ave  received  no  votes  at  all,  so  that  we  may  assume  a 
great  diversity  of  opinion  among  the  electors.  The  larg- 
est number  who  ag^reed  upon  anything  at  all  gave  270 
votes  to  the  "  Tannhliuser  "  overture,  that  to  "  William 
Tell  '*  receiving  the  next  greatest  amount  of  support, 
with  213.  Programme  music  therefore  stands  high  on 
the  banks  of  the  Clyde,  to  the  exclusion  of  such  worka 
as  the  finale  to  Beethoven's  Septet,  the  overture  to 
**  Oberon,*'  and  Haydn's  Symphony  In  B-flat,all  of  which 

were  out  of  the  running.  Dr.  von  Billow's  skill  as  a  pi- 
anist secured  a  place  for  Liszt's  Fantasia  on  Hungarian 
melodies,  a  duo  conCertante  for  two  pianos  by  Saint- 
Safins,  and  a  fantasia  on  Scottish  aira  by  Moscheles, 
which  had  respectively  105, 96,  and  126  votes.  Patriotism 
carried  Foster ■  *<  Rob  Roy"  overture  to  victory  with 
04  suifrages.  The  young  ladies,  we  expect,  -voted  in  a 
body  06  strong  for  the  overture  to  '*  Zampa;"  and,  with 
their  lovers,  ran  Mendelssohn  s  Wedding  March  ahead 
with  131 "  ayes."    True  culture,  on  ito  part,  secured  a 

E lace  for  the  overture  to  **  ZauberfiSte,"  with  100  votes; 
ut  how  are  we  to  explain  the  favor  shown  to  the  last 
movement  in  Haydn's  "  Farewell "  symphony  and  Mo- 
zart's ''Musical  Joke?"  li  a  surgical  operation  be 
needed  to  make  a  Scotchman  understand  a  verbal  witti- 
cism, a  musical  production  of  that  ilk  miLSt  be  very  far 
beyond  him  indeed.  But  our  wonder  abates  when  we 
call  to  mind  that  there  is  a  large  Irish  colony  in  Glas- 
gow. No  doubt  it  was  Pat— the  nme— who  gave  118 
TOtes  to  Haydn'a  comedy  and  117  to  Mozart's  burlesque. 
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Vocal,  with  Piano  Aooompanimsnt. 

LL^eaTurk.    G.    8.    d  to  £.  C<mre.  80 

Comic  view  of  poor  Turkey  and  her  perplexltiee. 

The  Day  my  Love  went  Maying.    £5.    8. 

EtoF.  Cfray.  80 

"  And  by  chance  my  steps  were  straying, 
Till  we  met  at  dose  of  day." 
A  beautiful  ballad,  with  May,  Lore  and  Flow- 
ers in  it. 

I  am  waitinir,  Essie  dear.    Song  and  Cho. 
Fine  Lithograph  title.    C.    8.    EtoF. 

Broion.  40. 

**  I  am  waiting  in  the  wildwood,  Bssie  dear. 
Beside  the  stream  that  mnrmnrs  sweet  and  low.** 
Beautiful  song  and  very  fine  picture. 

Four  Popular  Comic  Sonp^s,  by  John  Bead,  ea.  85 
No.  I ,  GainsboTo'  Hat    D.  2.  a  to  E. 
No.  2,  It's  Nice.  P.  2.  P  to  P. 
No.  S,  Johnny  Morgan.  E6.  2.  E  to  £. 
No.  4,  I'm  in  k    P.    2.    E  to  E. 
Four  nonsensical  songs,  easy,  and  with  good 
music. 

Thou  art  like  unto  a  Flower.     Quartet  for 

Male  Voices.    A5.    4.    G  to  a.     Osgood.  80 
*<  Upon  thv  golden  tresses. 
My  hands  I  lay  in  prayer." 
Fine  words  by  Heine,  finely  set  to  music. 

Yiye  la  Bacchanal!    (Drinking  Song.)    G. 

•3.    P  to  P.  Leybmtrne,  80 

Mid  Starry  realms  of  Splendor.    A5.    6. 

c  to  a.  Mwio  CeUL  40 

"  In  calm  so  sweet  and  tender, 
I  roam  in  blissful  dreams.*' 
One  of  Miss  Emma  Abbot's  successes.    A  fine 
portrait  of  the  lady  on  the  title. 

Oh  I  press  thr  Cheek  against  my  own. 
(Lehn  deme  Wang*  an  meiner  Wang*.) 
£6.    3.    c  to  E.  Jensen.  80 

•  "  And  when  in  the  glowing  flames  at  last." 

*•  Und  wenn  in  die  grosse  Flamme  fliest.'* 
Heine*s  words,  simply  and  beautlfcdly  "  trans- 
lated "  by  the  music. 

Instnimsntali 

New  York  by  Gaslight  March.    P.  8.      Oom.  80 
A  kind  or  song  melody  vdth  three  variations, 
all  in  marching  time.   An  agreeable  march,  and 
it  is  a  good  instructive  piece. 

Happy  Thought  Polka.    C.    3.         8t  Leon.  80 
very  wide  awake  throughout.    Is  not  loaded 
with    difficulties,   and   will    induce    "happy 
thoughts  "  in  those  who  keep  stop  to  it. 

Two  Easy  and  Instmctiye  Sonatinas. 

Alfred  BiehUff  each,  00 

No.  2.    Key  of  C.    4.  Complete,  1.00 

Is  not  a  Sonatina  in  length,  as  it  covers  10 
pages.  Furnishes  good  ana  entertaining  prac- 
tice. 

Musical  Nosegay.  12  Little  Melodious 
Pieces  for  Practice,  in  the  easiest 
Mi^'oT  and  Minor  keys.  In  8  Books 
(or  Numbers).  Bach,  75 

No.  1.— 1,  Blue  Violets,  C,  1 ;  2,  Reseda, 
C,  2;  8,  Dancing,  G,  2;  4,  Golden 
Spurs,  G,  2. 

No.  2.—^,  Evergreen,  P,  2;  6,  Forget 
me  not,  D,  2;  7,  Snow-bells,  C,  8; 
8,  Lilies  A,  8. 

No.  8.— 9,  Pure  White,  D,  8;  10,  May 
Blooms,  B,  8;  11«  The  Priae,  B6,  8; 
12,  Cypress  Tree.  G,  8. 

Little  Queen  Waltz.    G.    2.  Acker.  35 

Her  little  majesty  will  be  sure  to  like  it. 
Nicely  fingered. 

La  Fiancee.    Polka.    P.    8.  BaU.  40 

Quite  bright  enough  for  the  quick  footsteps  of 
gay  Fiancee  and  her  adorer. 

Hobart  Pasha  March.    B&.    S.  WaUon.  40 

A  spirited  march  in  honor  of  the  admiral 
whom  Turkish  sailors  honor  because,  say  they, 
*'  he  is  the  Boss— phorus.*' 

New  York  7th  Regiment  March.    E5.    3. 

MarkKtein.  40 
A  very  powerful  march,  with  Fife  and  Drtun 
duets.  Trumpet  and  Bass  solos  and  calls,  and 
plenty  for  full  band  in  it.  ~^ 

Louisa  Waltas.    D&.    8.  Hammerel.  40 

A  sort  of  "  grand  "  waltz  of  7  pages,  in  which 
both  power  and  sweetness  are  brought  out  very 
agreeably. 

Abbreyiatioks.— Degrees  of  dilDculty  are  marked 
from  1  to  7.  The  key  is  noted  by  a  capital  letter,  as  C, 
B6,  etc.  A  large  Roman  letter  marks  tne  lowest  and  the 
highest  note  If  on  the  stafT ,  small  Roman  letters  if  below 
or  above  the  staff.  Thus :  "  C.  6.  c  to  S,"  means  "Key 
of  C,  Fifth  degree,  lowest  letter  c  on  the  added  line  be> 
low,  highest  letter,  B  on  the  4th  space. 
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For  Dwiflrbt*s  Journal  of  Masio. 

"  TTnity  and  Variety." 

I  wish  some  lover  of  the  beautiful  and  of 
the  philosophically  sound  would  defend  or 
explain  in  these  pages  the  expression,  "  uni- 
ty and  variety  "  or  **  unity  in  variety,"  as  used 
by  many  writers  in  discussing  the  beautiful. 
To  my  mind  this  collocation  of  terms  is  stupid, 
meaningless,  and  therefore  unsuitable.  To 
speak  of  "unity  in  variety  "  is  to  commit  tau- 
tology, because  the  term  unity  in  this  connec- 
tion implies  a  unity  of  diverse  elements.  To 
say  that  a  work  possesses  variety  is  to  say  that 
it  contains  at  least  two  or  three  ideas  or  sug- 
gestions. Unquestionably,  unity  is  an  element 
of  the  beautiful.  But  the  proper  antithesis  to 
the  term  unity  in  this  case,  it  seems  to  me,  is 
contrast.  Unity,  Contrast,  and  Symmetry  are 
among  the  necessary  elements  of  a  beautiful 
musical  work.  Unity  and  symmetry  are  to  a 
certain  extent  attributes  of  form.    Unitv  and 

m 

contrast  are  also  interior  elements  of  the  beau- 
tiful in  music.  The  former  consists  in  a  pre- 
ponderance of  some  one  idea  or  emotional  ex- 
pression in  such  a  way  as  to  give  point  to  the 
piece.  Contrast  is  indispensable  on  account 
of  the  emotionality  of  music;  for  every  emo- 
tional excitation  speedily  exhausts  itself,  and 
if  repented  often  in  succession  exhausts  the 
capacity  for  that  particular  kind  of  experience. 
If  however  a  contrasting  excitation  intervene, 
the  original  excitation  may  then  be  repeated, 
and  botli  become  more  eujoyable  by  reason  of 
Ihc  relief  the  contrast  affords.  It  seems  to  me, 
therefore,  that  tariety  is  a  fool,  or  at  least  not 
necessarily  rational;  because  there  may  be 
much  variety  and  no  contrast — as  we  sometimes 
find  in  Mozart,  and  frequently  in  inferior  writ- 
ers. But  contrast  is  a  particular  kind  of  vari- 
ety which  is  really  meant  when  the  term  **uni- 
ty  in  variety  "  is  used.  I  do  not  know  whether 
this  principle  applies  in  the  other  fine  arts 
besides  music,  oratory,  and  rhetoric.  But  in 
these  I  think  it  will  be  found  valid.  And  it 
seems  to  me  that  the  term  ''contrast"  might 
very  properiy  take  the  place  too  long  unworthi- 
ly held  by  the  empty  term  **  variety." 

Besides,  if  wc  consider  the  general  direction 
of  musical  composition  since  Bach,  we  shall 
find  it,  I  think,  to  be  towards  a  stronger  emo- 
tionality, and  more  vivid  contrasts,  the  most 
extreme  limit  of  artistically  employed  contrast 
so  far  being  in  the  case  of  Schumann.  Some- 
times Schumann  descended  to  mere  variety, 
and  totally  fails  to  leave  a  clear  expression; 
but  in  other  cases,  e,  ^.,  the  Novellette  in  £, 
Op.  21,  and  that  in  B  minor,  Op.  99,  he  com- 
bines the  most  perfect  contrast  with  the  most 
definite  expression.  See  a  precisely  similar 
principle  followed  by  Chopin  in  his  Impromptu 
in  A  flat,  Op.  29,  and  the  Impromptu 
in  0  sharp  minor.  In  all  these  cases  the  rest- 
less prlucipal  idea  bat  serves  as  a  foil  for  the 
deep  spiritual  beauty  of  the  lyric  melody  which 
forms  the  contrast. 


I  do  not  remember  whether  I  mentioned  in 
these  columns  once  having  a  conversation  with 
that  gifted  genius,  Mr.  Robert  Goldbeck,  on 
the  relative  merit  ef  Bach  and  Beethoven. 
Goldbeck  took  the  ground  that  Bach  must  be 
the  greater.  **I  soon  become  tired"  said  he, 
**of  any  single  work  of  Beethoven's;  but  T 
neter  tire  of  Bach. "  The  proper  answer  to  this 
did  not  at  the  moment  occur  to  me,  but  I  have 
since  thought  that  the  explanation  lay  in  the 
fact  that  Baches  music  is  extremely  intellectual, 
and  we  never  tire  of  admiring  a  clever  intel- 
lectual process.  On  the  other  hand,  Beetho- 
ven's music  is  distinctly  emotional,  and  because 
emotional,  and  that  too  for  each  piece  in  a 
definite  direction,  it  soon  wearies  one,  as  might 
be  concluded  from  the  principle  enunciated 
before.  But  we  find  that,  however  weary  we 
may  become  of  a  Beethoven  piece  at  the  mo- 
ment, we  can  very  soon  return  to  it  with  zest. 
And  thereby  it  appears  that  Beethoven's  music 
is  true  and  valid  for  our  day,  and  probably  for 
long  to  come. 

The  tendency  of  the  new  school  to  unite  the 
emotional  and  the  intellectual,  not  only  in  ev- 
ery work  but  in  every  moment  of  every  work, 
seems  to  me  to  be  founded  oi^  a  fallacy.  Con- 
trast of  sound  has  been  carried  very  far  in  mu- 
sical works  since  Beethoven — ^so  far  that  his 
works  all  sound  at  least  ruerced  and  moderate ; 
whereas  in  the  day  of  their  creation  they  pre- 
sented the  boldest  points  of  contrast  then 
known.  Every  Beethoven  work  has  its  own 
inner  contrast,  its  own  peculiar  '*  motion  "  and 
'*  repose,"  its  thematic  and  its  lyric  periods. 
In  the  lyric  moments  the  emotional  rules;  be- 
neath it  the  intellectual  grip  of  the  master  is 
apparent  enough ;  but  the  form  and  the  spirit 
of  the  passage  is  emotional.  It  is  in  many 
cases  like,  e,g,^  the  intellectuality  of  Portia's 
plea  for  mercy.  Never  man  spake  more  thought- 
fully and  penetratingly,  nor  more  to  the  point ; 
yet  it  is  the  intellectuality  of  woman's  soul, 
that  is  to  say  after  the  pattern  of  angels.  The 
thought  is  not  based  on  the  merely  mechanical 
processes  of  logic  or  metaphysics,  but  the  soul 
looks  st];|iight  down  through  the  whole  mat  er, 
down  to  the  underlying  principle  of  God's 
eternal  right.  So  in  the  Beethoven  contrast 
between  the  lyric  and  the  unlyric.  There  is 
never  a  moment  of  the  lyric  but  is  moulded  and 
determined  in  obedience  to  the  subtlest  laws 
of  musical  thought.  But  the  shape  of  the  idea^ 
the  period-structure,  its  whole  leading  impres- 
sion is  emotional.  The  opposite  momenta,  on 
the  other  hand,  however  cleverly  spun  out 
from  this  or  that  little  bit  of  a  motive,  are 
equally  determined  and  controlled  either  by  an 
emotional  impulse  for  that  very  time,  or  else 
for  the  sake  of  an  emotional  climax  presently 
to  be  reached. 

Yet  while  this  is  true,  and  while  it  is  also 
true,  that  in  many  places  the  lyric  and  themat- 
ic shade  into  each  other  by  imperceptible  de- 
grees ;  it  is  true  as  a  general  thing  that  through- 


out the  Beethoven  works  the  contrast  in  this 
respect  is  decided  and  grateful.  Especially 
must  we  notice  the  Andants  Gantnbile^  and  the 
purely  lyric  Adngios  in  which  Beethoven  stands 
alone. 

Now  in  the  modem  school  it  seems  to  be 
taken  for  granted  that  natural  harmonies  are 
exhausted,  and  have  become  meaningless.  In- 
deed T  should  date  the  "Modem  Romantic 
School "  from  the  discovery  of  the  chord  of 
the  diminished  seventh  and    the    chromatic 

scale. 

''In  Adam's  fall 
We  sinned,  all." 

And  so,  however  slight  the  work,  the  com- 
poser labors  in  his  harmony  from  "Dan  to 
Beersheba,"  and  especially  labors  to  make  his 
slow  movements  profound  by  new  and  "'origi- 
nal "  harmonies.  By  this  it  happens  that  the 
Adagio  entirely  loses  its  character  of  repose, 
and  becomes  labored,  heavy,  and  tedious.  One 
of  the  best  illustrations  of  this  kind  of  work  is 
in  Wagner's  "Lohengrin,"  much  of  which  is 
beautiful  music,  and  everywhere  shows  the 
hand  of  a  master,  yet  which  by  reason  ot  over- 
doing the  intellectual  (or  more  properly  the 
laI)oring)  element  in  every  point,  becomes  on 
the  whole  tiresome ;  and  cannot  be  heard  vrith 
the  spontaneous  pleasure  with  which  we  re- 
ceive the  works  of  Beethoven  or  even  the  best 
of  those  of  Chopin,  Schumann,  and  Schubert. 

It  seems  to  me  as  if  in  many  passages  of 
Wagner,  and  still  moie  in  the  imitations  of  his 
disciples,  scores  are  crowded  with  motives  and 
ideas  to  a  point  where  there  is  no  longer  either 
unity  or  variety ;  and  contrast  remains  only  in 
the  comparatively  unimportant  point  of  great- 
er or  less  volume  of  sound.     This  chapter  is  a 

Meditation. 

W.  S.  B.  Mathews. 
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"The  Seven  Deadly  Sim." 

HAHEBLI370  AND   GOLDSCHMIDT.* 

Christian  theology  designates  as  "deadly" 
or  mortal  (in  contradistinction  to  "  venial ") 
those  sins  which  bring  with  them  spiritual 
death,  that  is  to  say,  loss  of  the  state  of  grace, 
and,  as  we  know,  it  enumerates  seven  of  them 
— ^Pride,  Avarice,  Voluptuousness,  Anger,  In- 
temperance, Envy,  and  Indolence  of    heart. 

These  deadly  sins  have,  at  the  request  of  Herr 
Adalbert  Goldschmidt,  of  Vienna,  been  taken 
by  Robert  Hamerling,  the  poet,  as  the  subject 
of  a  libretto,  which  has  been  set  by  the  musi- 
cian ordering  it^  and  performed  by  the  artists 
of  the  Imperial  Operahousc.  The  work  is  di- 
vided into  three  parts .  The  first  might  be  en- 
titled, "Prologue  in  Hell."  The  Prince  of 
Darkness  holds  a  kind  of  cabinet  council,  at 
which  he  receives  a  report  from  his  **  seven 
principal  demons ''  of  what  they  had  been  do- 
ing on  earth.  Each  of  the  Deadly  Sins  boasts 
in  tum  of  the  evil  it  has  wrought  among  men. 
Each  respected  speaker  is  taunted  by  the  other 
six  (or,  as  the  poet  with  a  remarkable  absence 
of  mind  repeatedly  directs,  by  all  seven)  de- 
mons in  the  refrain,    "  Was  thust  du  gross  ? 

•By  Dr.  Hanslick  in  the  JTemJM*  ^ntse. 
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Bruste  dich  nicht,  wir  thun  noch  mehr!"t 
The  whole  seven  ultimately  wing  their  way 
back  to  earth,  for  the  purpose  of  entering  on  a 
new  course  of  rivalry  in  evil.  The  second  part 
depicts,  in  a  series  of  scenes  loosely  tacked  to- 
gether, the  doings  •f  the  Seven  Deadly  Sins. 
In  the  first  place,  the  Dem^n  of  Indolence  se- 
duces a  troop  of  weary  pilgrims  into  stretching 
themselves  upon  the  moss,  and  resting  their 
galled  feet.  The  poet  seems  here  to  overlook 
the  fact  that,  though  the  Church  regards  **  in- 
dolence of  Jiiart "  as  a  deadly  sin,  she  by  no 
means  goes  so  far  as  to  impose  eternal  damna- 
tion on  wayworn  pilgrims  for  taking  a  short 
rest.  Schlegel  once  called  idleness  the  only 
blessing  left  us  of  Paradise.  After  Indolence 
comes  ^*  the  peacock^s  tail  of  Ostentation  and 
the  mirror  of  Egotism  "  operating  on  a  youth 
as  he  strolls  in  gentle  converse  with  his  Beloved. 
In  the  dialogue  between  the  couple  we  have  the 
following : 

"  Ich  frohnte  dero  stolzen  icfitUchiigefi.  Trieb. 
EniaelhtUt  dud  s^gn  icb  ddcI  pretse  die  Liebe, 
Dich  liebend  erkor  ich,  mir  eelber  ertUrV  ich.**t 

(Vou  of  noble  minds  may  see  by  these  words 
what  Hamerling  thinks  of  love's  purest  senti- 
ments I)  With  unexampled  celerity  Ostenta- 
tion alienates  the  youth  from  his  intended ;  the 
swain  leaves  us  suddenly,  for  *' Happiness 
beckons  him  from  afar."  After  finishing  with 
the  youth.  Ostentation  takes  a  hero  in  hand, 
making  him  a  robber  of  crowns  and  a  tyrant. 
Tins  brings  down  upon  him  a  revolution.  He 
issues  from  the  latter  victorious,  it  is  true,  but 
marked  for  the  punishment  of  hell.  N^w 
comes  the  turn  of  Covetousness,  the  most  mad- 
em  of  all  scape-goats.  She  first  teaches  the 
people  **  new  ways  of  making  rapid  ^ains  with- 
out trouble,"  and  hereupon  sets  up  m  business 
herself  with  the  mott#,  **  Gold  for  All."  The 
fourth  demon,  Envy,  is  dismissed  very  curtly 
by  the  poet,  and  without  being  clearly  distin- 
guished from  Covetousness.  Envy  is  repre- 
sented as  immediately  urging  the  people  to^the 
pillage  of  the  rich.  Then,  without  more  ado, 
we  have  the  next  scene.  The  Demon  of  Intem- 
perance gets  the  better  of  the  guests  at  a  feast. 
They  pour  forth  their  **  Bacchic  impulse 
towards  delight "  in  the  following  particular- 
ly charming  lines,  marked  by  such  good 
taste : — 

''  O  Bauch,  0  Bauch  !  Yieledler  Thoil, 
Wir  mogen  gern  dich  pflegeD  I  .  . 
Der  Kopf  ist  Arbeit,  schwere  Koth  ; 
Du  Bauch,  da  Bauch,  sei  UDser  Gott  !"§ 

(The  genuinely  Viennese  rhyme  of  **iV<>tA" 
with  **  QotV*  imparts  to  the  verse  an  especial- 
ly patriotic  fiavor.)  Directly  the  gastrolo- 
gists  are  sufficiently  inspired  with  drink.  Evil 
Desire  joins  them.  This  demon  has  thus  char- 
acterized himself  in  the  prelude:  **I  mix  the 
poison  which  oozes  through  and  infects  the 
juices  with  sin.  Always  unhappy,  because 
never  satisfied,  the  Son  of  Light  wallows  effem- 
inately in  dissipation."  O  Wagner  I  you  have 
seduced  by  your  example  not  musicians  alone, 
but  even  poets  I  To  think  that  a  man  with 
such  poetic  power  as  Hamerling  should  lose 
himself  in  such  a  horrible  verse  I  The  Son  of 
Light  immediately  succumbs,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  to  the  multitude  of  ^^delicious  women's 
alluring  forms."*  Only  the  last  demon,  Dead- 
ly Sin  No.  7,  Rage,  can  now  follow.  He  be- 
gins by  hounding  on  the  peoples  against  their 
sovereigns  (in  which,  strange  to  say,  he  is  sec- 
onded Ly  the  **  Chorus  of  Priests,")  and  then 
nations  against  nations.     Everything  on  earth 

t  «W1iat  l8  there  to  boast  about?  Do  not  be  so  irrand; 
wewUl  do  still  more!" 

$  <'  I  was  a  vassal  to  proud  and  I-seeking'*  (egotistical) 
«  feeling.  27nM2/V(i  I  now  bless  and  prise  Love ;  loving, 
I  select  you,  ana  by  so  doine  become  dead,  aa  far  asl 
myself  am  ooncemed.'*  Bn3i  is  the  meaning,  it  strikes 
me>  of  the  above  transcendental  verses,  if-HL  trembling- 
ly yentnre  to  observe— they  contain  any  meaning  at  au. 
—Tbakslatob. 

§  '< O  Belly,  O  Belly, thou  noblepart  of  the  body,  will- 
ingly do  we  take  care  of  thee  I  llie  head  means  work 
and  deep  tronblt,    Be  thon.  Belly,  thon,  onr  god." 

♦"  Wonniffer  WHber  verlockendUr  LHber." 


is  BOW  reduced  to  the  same  level,  and  a  chorus 
of  despair,  in  which  men  curse  themselves  and 
their  Creator,  closes  this  second  part  of  the 
oratorio,  with  its  very  last  of  horrors.  The 
third  part  commences  infernally,  like  the  oth- 
ers, with  a  chorus  of  demons,  but  concludes, 
astonishingly  enough,  with  blessed  reconcilia- 
tion and  redemption.  And  who  is  it  who  de- 
livers mankind,  depraved  alike  in  body  and 
soul,  after  they  have  been  dragged  through 
seven  deadly  sins,  each  of  which  brings  with  it 
eternal  damnation  ?  A  Singer  with  a  harp ! 
Theologians  may  probably  not  agree  to  this 
kind  of  medicine,  as  agreeable  as  it  is  cheap — 
and  even  we  non-theologians  are  astounded  by 
the  extraordinary  logic  of  the  proceeding. 
The  Harpist  sings  about  truth,  beauty,  and 
love;  his  ** accursed  strains  cause  the  demons 
pain,"  but  mankind  delight.  Finally,  **the 
Queen  of  the  Hosts  of  Light "  appears  in  per- 
son to  reward  the  lyrical  redeemer  **  by  crown- 
ing him  with  the  head-adorning  wreath." 

Despite  a  few  fresh-colored  pictures  in  the 
secona,  and  numerous  noble  thoughts  in  the 
third  part,  Hamerling's  poem  is  a  very  unsatis- 
factory philosophico-allegorical  hermaphro- 
dite, without  blood  and  without  life.  Lucki- 
ly, the  garland  of  fame  is  too  firmly  fixed  on 
the  brow  of  him  who  wrote.  AJuzsver^  for  these 
Deadly  Sins  seriously  to  loosen  it.  Besides, 
our  objections  to  the  choice  of  such  a  subject 
are  directed  far  more  against  the  musician  who 
undertook  to  set  it,  or  even  expressly  ordered 
it,  than  against  the  poet.  Poetry  holds  sway 
over  a  far  more  extensive  empire  than  music, 
and  has  at  command  far  richer  resources,  \\hen- 
ever  it  is  a  question  of  portraying  the  night- 
sides  of  nature,  sin,  and  vice,  and.  generally, 
what  is  hateful  and  bad.  It  is  a  defect,  and, 
as  I  think,  a  beautiful  and  blessed  defect,  in 
music,  that  she  can. not  do  this,  or  can  do  it 
only  suggestively  and  transiently.  Just  as  mu- 
sic and  architecture  are  the  least  capable  of  all 
the  arts  of  becoming  comic,  so,  agreeably  to 
their  whole  nature,  do  they  possess  more  limit- 
ed powers  than  any  other  art  in  representing 
what  is  bad  and  hateful.  How  is  music  able 
to  express  envy,  avarice,  and  covetousness  ? 
Evidently  only  by  what  is  musically  ugly  and 
distorted,  vague  and  general,  without  the  dis- 
tinguishing characteristics  of  any  particular 
one  among  the  Deadly  Sins.  Rage  and  Volupt- 
uousness are,  by  the  surplus  of  passionate 
movement  innate  in  them,  more  easily  accessi- 
ble to  music  than  the  other  sins,  but  still  mere- 
ly as  isolated  shadows  bringing  out,  with 
double  purity  and  beauty,  the  light  parts  of 
the  picture.  It  is  thus,  and  thus  only,  that  all 
great  composers  have  treated  the  Morally  Odt- 
ous.  An  opera  made  up  exclusively  of  Pizar- 
ros,  Bertrams,  Mephistos,  and  Ortruds,  would 
be  a  mistake  inviting  parody,  just  like  Gold- 
schmidt^s  oratorio,  which  undertakes  to  depict 
a  pattern-card  of  human  vices  and  offences, 
garnished  with  devils.  The  fact  is,  at  the  end 
of  the  second  pan — and  on  this  head  it  is  im- 
possible for  any  one  to  be  deceived — the  musical 
picture  of  the  deadly  sins  is  really  thoroughly 
and  exhaustively  complete,  like  its  colored 
model  by  Makart.  The  conciliatory  epilogue 
with  the  heaven-sent  Harpist  strikes  us  as  no 
material  addition,  as  the  poetry  of  perplexity, 
and  might  without  disadvantage  be  omitted. 
Had  the  composer  selected  for  the  motive  pow- 
er of  his  story  <ms  of  the  pernicious  sins,  in- 
volving his  hero  in,  and  rescuing  him  from, 
that  (something  in  the  way  that  Wagner  does 
with  TannhSuscr),  he  might  perform  his  task 
artistically.  Even  had  he  commanded  all  the 
Seven  Deadly  Sins  to  advance  successively  at 
the  charge  against  one  interesting  and  signifi- 
cant hero,  whether  as  the  result  of  a  wager, 
like  Mephisto's  with  the  Lord,  or  through  an 
egotistical  suborner,  like  Beiti*am,  or  owing  to 
the  whirlwind  of  social  circumstances — we 
might  listen  to  what  he  has  to  say.  But  to 
select  as  the  subject  of  a  grand  musical  compo- 
sition the  Seven  Deadly  Sins,  philosophically 
and  abstractedly  taken  as  such,  and  for  their 
own  sake  alone,  is  itself  a  deadly  sin  against 


the  sacred  spirit  of  music.  A  composer  who 
orders  such  a  libretto  causes  us  at  the  very  out- 
set to  suspect  him  of  possessing  an  unmusical 
nature,  and  of  being  a  speculator  trading  with 
false  effects.  In  the  Middle  Ages  a  mystery 
was  called  a  **  Grande  Diablerie^^^  if  only  four 
devils  performed  in  it;  what  composer  would 
now-a-days  seriously  tackle  seven,  if  the  seven 
were  in  earnest  ?  The  matter  would  be  differ- 
ent had  we  a  Beethoven,  whose  genius  could 
descend  even  unto  the  lowest  abyss  without 
seeing  the  lamp  of  the  Beautiful  extinguished ! 
What  Michael  Angelo  dared  to  do  in  his  **Last 
Judgment "  is  not  to  be  undertaken  by  the  first 
skilful  dilettante,  and  though  we  might  accept 
a  setting  of  the  Seioen  DeadS/  8in$  as  a  Titanic 
caprice  on  the  part  of  Beethoven,  we  cannot 
on  that  account  sanction  it  when  coming  from 
Herr  Adalbert  Goldschmidt. 

[To  be  Continned.] 
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Hiudc  in  Italy. 

BY  T.    AIKJLPHUS   TBOLLOFE. 

(From  the  "  Standaxd.*') 

The  sociologistB  who  maintain  that  political  deca- 
dence, if  never  HDaccompanied  by  national  retro- 
gression in  every  other  department  of  civilization, 
could  not  desire  a  better  illastration  of  the  truth  of 
their  theory  than  the  recent  story  of  civilization  in 
Italy  has  afforded  them.  Art,  in  every  one  of  its 
manipnlations,  fell  there  to  the  lowest  pitch  of  deg- 
radation during  the  period  of  the  nation's  political 
abasement,  and  it  is  now  be^nning  to  recover  it- 
self/Nirt /Kxaxtf  with  its  political  recovery.  I  have 
on  various  occasions  recently  called  attention  to 
this  fact  as  exemplified  in  the  department  of  the 
painter.  And  now  I  am  able  to  point  to  some  re- 
cent circumstances  which  seem  to  justify  the  hope 
that  a  similar  renavtaance  is  declnring  itself  as  re- 
gards music. 

English  people  have  probably  hardly  been  aware 
of  the  extremely  low  ebb  to  which  music  had  sank 
in  all  its  branches  in  Italy. 

The  best  voices  which  Italy  produced  were  heard 
in  London.  The  old  prestige  was  still  sufilcient  to 
cause  many  singers  born  on  the  northern  side  of 
the  Alps  to  deem  It  expedient  to  make  themselves 
known  to  the  English  pnblic  under  fictitious  Italian 
names,  and  the  frequenters  of  the  "  Italian  **  opera 
scarcely  noted  the  increasingly  small  proportion  of 
the  executants  who  were  really  of  Italian  origin. 
For  thoee,  however,  who  know  Italy  well,  it  was 
impossible  that  there  could  be  any  donbt  or  mis- 
take about  the  matter.  No  good  music  was  to  be 
heard  from  one  end  of  Italy  to  the  other.  Church 
music  had  perished  more  completely  than  all  the 
•ther  schools  of  the  art.  I  remember  when  an  ad- 
mirably well  sung  mass  might  be  heard  every  Sun- 
day morning  in  the  little  chapel  of  the  Pitti  Palace. 
It  was  discontinued  some  years  before  the  late 
Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany  lost  his  throne,  because,  as 
the  worid  was  told  at  the  time,  the  expense  of  it 
was  found  to  be  too  great  It  is  not  likely  that  this 
was  the  real  reason ;  and  at  last  it  was  clear  that 
those  for  whose  gratification  the  service  had  hither- 
to been  performed  had  come  to  care  less  about  the 
music  in  proportion  to  the  mon^y  cost  of  it.  In  all 
the  principal  churches  of  Italy  the  musical  services 
were  perfnnctorily  performed,  and  bad.  On  any 
festal  occasion,  it  was  abundantly  evident  that  the 
ecclesiastical  managers  of  the  fSte  had  become  well 
aware  of  the  fact  that  their  churches  could  be  made 
attractive  to  the  people  rather  by  appealing  to  the 
eye  and  to  the  vtUgarest  tastes  of  that  organ,  than 
to  the  ear.  Whatever  money  was  available  for  the 
purpose  was  spent  In  upholstery — white  and  red 
calico  hangings,  and  abundant  candles — not  on  mu- 
sic. Such  music  as  there  was  was  utterly  bad,  and 
so  careless  on  the  subject  were  all  concerned  in  the 
matter— clergy,  organist,  and  congregation — ^that  I 
have  often  and  often  heard  the  commonest  operatic 
airs  played  as  an  accompaniment  to  the  solemniza- 
tion of  the  mass.  At  Rome,  as  might  have  been 
expected,  matters  continued  to  be  somewhat,  but 
not  much,  better  a  little  longer.  One  of  the  first 
results  of  the  fall  of  the  Pope  from  the  position  of  a 
sovereign  prince  was  the  suppressioa  of  the  cele- 
brated musical  service  of  the  SisUne  Chapel.  That 
of  the  Canon's  Chapel  in  St  Peter^s  still  remains ; 
but  is  very  far  from  what  it  once  was.  Some  of  the 
well-known  old  voices  may  yet  occasionally  be 
heard  there :  but  voices  do  not,  likewise,  improve 
by  keeping ;  and  nothing  is  more  immediately  evi- 
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dent  to  thoM  who,  induced  by  the  memory  of  bet- 
ter days^  may  yet  find  themeelTes  at  the  once  cele- 
brated veapert  at  St  Peter'i,  than  that  those  of  the 
choir  who  conld  sing  if  they  chose  will  not  take  the 
trouble  of  doing  so.  The  service  is  performed  in 
the  most  slovenly  and  perfunctory  manner,  and,  in 
a  musical  point  of  view,  is  a  disgrace  to  the  church. 
It  might  have  been  thought,  perhaps,  that  a  body 
so  little  liable  to  change  as  a  convent  of  nuns  would 
have  been  more  slowly  affected  by  the  prevalent 
decadence.  But  it  is  a  curious  fact  that  such  has 
not  been  the  case.  The  singing  of  the  nuns  at  the 
TrinitA  del  Monti,  which  was  for  so  many  years  so 
juFtly  celebrated,  has  ceased  to  be  worth  hea,ring. 
In  a  word,  there  is  absolutely  no  ecclesiastical  mu- 
sic to  be  heard  from  one  end  of  Italy  to  the  other, 
save  such  as  is  utterly  discreditable.  In  part  this 
is  due,  no  doubt,  to  the  circumstances  which  have 
caused  hatred  and  contempt  for  all  ecclesiastical 
things  whatever  to  be  a  prevailing  sentiment  and 
habit  of  mind  throughout  Italy.  But  it  is  evident 
that  the  real  causes  of  the  phenomenon  in  question 
have  a  deeper  and  more  widely-extended  root  than 
this,  from  the  fact  that  dramatic  music  is  in  a  very 
little  better  condition.  The  opera-bouses  are  cer- 
tainly far  better  attended  than  the  churches ;  but 
the  fact  that  they  should  be  well  attended,  while 
such  performances  aa  those  to  which  the  aadiences 
of  Rome,  Florence,  Milan,  and  Naples  are  accus- 
tomed, are  alone  to  be  heard  in  them,  is  perhaps 
the  most  damning  proof  of  all,  of  the  utter  degra- 
dation of  music.  .  People  go  to  the  theatres  to  see 
each  other  and  to  chatter,  because  they  know  not 
what  else  to  do.  with  themselves ;  because  it  is  the 
eustom — not  for  the  sake  of  hearing  music.  The 
"  spectacle"  and  "  hallo"  are  the  only  attractions. 
So  well  is  this  known  to  be  the  case,  that  every 
impresario  puts  out  his  whole  strength  on  these,  to 
the  utter  starvation  of  the  musical  part  of  the  per- 
formance. If  there  were  good  singers  to  be  had, 
Italian  audiencps  would  not  pay  for  them.  They 
prefer  that  their  money  should  be  spent  on  velvet, 
and  satin,  and  tinsel,  and  flesh-colored  tights.  Oc- 
tasionally  some  star,  worthy  of  being  called  such — 
generally  an  instrumentalist,  rarely  a  vocalist — will 
come  to  Rome,  and  for  two  or  three  evenings  or  af- 
ternoons will  fairly  fill  the  Sala  Dante ;  but  the 
audiences  on  such  occasions  are  composed  almost 
entirely  of  foreigners.  If  there  were  no  English  or 
Americans  in  Rome  the  account  of  empty  benches 
in  the  Sala  Dante  would  be  a  beggarly  one  indeed, 
and  artists  of  merit  would  no  longer  dream  of  visit- 
ing the  Eternal  City.  The  same  thing  may  be  ob- 
served even  in  the  military  music,  of  which  the 
PatreM  C<m$eripti,  of  the  Campidoglio,  regale  the 
Romans  with  so  larg^  a  provision.  Four  or  ^ve 
times  a  week  a  band  plays  on  the  Pincian  Hill  in 
the  afternoon,  and  it  is  undeniable  that  that  pleas- 
ant place  of  resort  is  very  much  more  crowded  on 
those  afternoons  when  the  band  plays,  than  on  the 
other  davs  of  the  week.  But  the  fact  that  it  should 
be  so  only  furnishes  another  proof  of  the  absolute 
deadness  of  music  in  Italy.  For  the  playing  to  be 
heard  on  the  Pincian  is  bad  beyond  anything  that 
would  be  at  all  tolerated  elsewhere.  It  must  be 
supposed  that  the  nursemaids  and  their  charges, 
and  the  ^'mneue  dorSe  doing  their  travauz  forcSs  of 
flirting  at  the  carriage  doors,  find  their  labors  in 
some  degree  alleviated  by  the  more  or  less  rhythm- 
ical clang,  clang  of  the  brass,  and  the  very  "  strong 
music  in  the  drum  !  **  But  surely  the  performance 
is  enough  to  make  a  musical  man.  who  remembers 
the  Austrian  bands  on  the  Piazza  of  St.  Mark  at 
Venice,  regret  the  Italian  freedom  which  wanders 
so  unrestrainedly  into  discord. 

'  It  is  under  these  discouraging  circumstances  that 
an  enthusiastic  lover  of  his  country  and  of  music 
has  arisen  to  attempt  the  uphill  task  of  imparting 
to  music  in  Italy  that  impulse  of  renaissance  and 

f  repress,  which  has  been  so  markedly  felt  in  the 
enmsula  in  other  departments  of  art  and  civili- 
zation. His  name  will  not  be  heard  for  the  first 
time  in  the  English  musical  world,  for  Giulio  Ro- 
bert! met  in  England  with  the  first  decided  success, 
which  encouraged  him  to  give  his  life  and  very  re- 
markable powers  of  work  and  energy  to  music. 
Giulio  Robert!  is  a  Piedmontese.  He  was  born  at 
Borge,  near  Saluzzo,in  1828,  and  was  intended  by 
his  parents  for  the  bar.  Nor  did  he  give  his  seri- 
ous attention  to  music  till  he  had-  so  far  complied 
with  these  intentions  as  to  obtain  his  degree  both 
in  civil  and  canon  law.  Luigi  Felice  Rossi,  of  Tu- 
rin, a  very  learned  musician,  himself  the  pupiKof 
Mattel  and  Zingarelli,  and  the  inheritor  from  them 
of  the  beat  traditions  of  the  good  old  schools  of  Bo- 
logna and  Naples,  was  his  master.  In  1849,  after 
succesaftilly  bringing  out  an  opera,  cdled  IHero  dei 


Medici,  on  the  Turin  stage,  he  went  to  Paris,  where 
he  became  well-knoWn  as  a  successful  composer  of 
chamber  music,  and  remained  there  till,  returning 
to  Turin  in  1868,  he  produced  an  opera,  called  Pe- 
irarea,  which  failed.  Smarting  under  the  sense  of 
this  disappointment,  he  made  up  his  mind  to  aban- 
don music,  and  accepted  a  position,  for  which  his 
knowledge  of  most  of  the  European  languages  ren- 
dered him  specially  fitted,  under  the  directors  of 
the  Italian  railways;  but  he  could  not  keep  his 
hand  off  the  stave,  and  composed  a  mass  tor  four 
voices  and  grand  orchestral  accompaniment,  which 
was  performed,  first  at  the  Oratory  at  Brompton, 
and  subsequently  by  all  the  principal  Roman  Cath- 
olic choirs  in  London,  Edinburgh,  Leeds,  Sheffield, 
and  Bristol,  the  author  having  been  invited  to  Eng- 
land to  superintend  the  production  of  it.  This  led 
Roberti  to  establish  himself  for  awhile,  in  London, 
where  he  produced  much  sacred  and  other  chamber 
music,  which  has  been  published  by  Novello,  Ew- 
er A  Co.,  Cramer,  etc.  Fortunately  for  Italy,  fami- 
ly circumstances  then  recalled  him 'to  the  Peninsu- 
la. Returning  from  perfect  conversance  with  the 
musical  world  in  London,  Roberti  could  be  under 
no  delusion  respecting  the  position  of  his  art  in  a 
country  where  the  professional  performers  are  near- 
ly all,  as  they  phrase  it,  orecehiaiUi,  mere  singers 
by  ear ;  and  where  out  of  the  profession  it  would 
be  in  all  probability  difficult  to  find  an  individual 
from  the  Alps  to  Etna  who  could  sing  a  page  of  mu- 
sic at  sight. 

If  this  state  of  things  was  to  be  remedied,  Roberti 
knew  well  that  the  only  hope  must  be  in  beginning 
from  the  foundation.  In  the  midst  of  almost  insup- 
erable difficulties,  with  very  small  and  inadequate 
means,  amid  opposition,  ridicule,  and  indifference, 
he  succeeded  in  obtaining  permission  to  found  a 
<(chool  of  choral  singing  in  the  "  Pia  Casor  di  Lavo- 
ro,**  at  Florence ; — in  the  workhouse,  in  fact.  Thus, 
on  the  most  discouraging  and  unpropitious  materi- 
als to  be  found  in  such  a  place,  he  went  to  work 
grstuitously,  it  need  hatdly  be  said,  and  in  the 
course  of  the  following  year  invited  the  city  to  hear 
his  workhouse  scholars  perform  a  concert  of  the 
works  of  Palestrina,  Marcello,  Pergolese,  Cimarosa, 
and  Cherubini.  The  success  was  a  splendid  and 
astonishing  one ;  and  could  have  been  obtained  on- 
ly by  a  rare  combination,  of  the  special  skill  re- 
quired for  teaching,  indomitable  energy,  and  an 
enormous  amount  of  labor.  The  result  was  the  in- 
itiation in  Italy  of  a  movement  which  will,  it  may 
be  hoped,  extend  to  her,  also,  the  civilizing  effects 
which  the  popular  study  of  music  is  so  abundantly 
producing  in  other  lands.  To  the  Syndic  of  Flor- 
ence, Peruzzi,  belongs  the  credit  of  having  at  once 
perceived  that  the  man  who  had  achieved  such  re- 
sults with  the  workhouse  children  would  be  the 
right  roan  in  the  right  place  at  the  head  of  a  nation- 
al movement  for  the  serious  study  of  music.  Sig- 
nor  Roberti  was  charged  by  him  with  the  establish- 
ment of  classes  of  music  in  all  the  municipal  schools, 
and  with  the  yet  more  important  organization  of  a 
normal  school  for  masterb  and  mistresses.  And 
subsequently  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction 
made  instruction  in  music  a  portion  of  the  regular 
curriculum  in  all  the  national  schools,  and  a  musi- 
cal instructor  was  placed  on  the  staff  in  every  such 
establishment. 

Signor  Roberti  soon  found,  however,  that  when 
this  had  been  obtained,  his  work  was  by  no  means 
done.  The  masters  of  the  schools,  under  whose 
authority  the  teachers  of  music  were  necessarily 
placed,  however  good  men  they  may  have  been  for 
their  work  in  other  respects,  were  naturally,  in 
ninety-nine  cases  out  of  a  hundred,  wholly  ignorant 
and  careless  of  music,  and  were  disposed  to  regard 
it  as  a  not  very  important  part  of  the  studies  of 
their  scholars,  even  where  they  did  not,  as  in  many 
cases,  suffer  the  musical  teacher's  position  to  be- 
come wholly  a  sinecure.  This  was  not  a  state  of 
things  which  could  satisfy  Roberti.  Putting  his 
shomder  to  the  wheel,  therefore,  with  renewed  en- 
ergy, he  has  been  pursuing  his  up-hill  task  from 
that  time  to  this.  The  great  object  is  that  the  mu- 
sical instruction  given  in  the  national  schools  should 
be  made,  what  itis  far  from  being  at  present,  a  se- 
rious  reality.  It  may  be  feared  that  there  is  not 
much  to  be  hoped  for  as  long  as  the  practical  jeke 
of  placing  such  a  man  as  the  Boeotian  Sig.  Coppin 
in  the  position  of  Minister  of*  Public  Instruction 
shall  be  continued.  But  there  are  abundant  signs 
(December,  187*7),  that  lUly  has  had  about  enough 
of  her  radical  ministry  ;  and,  with  the  return  of  a 
truly  "  liberal  *'  ministry  to  power,  there  can  be  lit- 
tle doubt  that  Sig.  Roberti's  plans  will  be  realized. 
Of  course,  such  an  improvement  m  the  church  mu- 
sic of  lUly,  as  shall  place  it  on  a  level  with  that  of 


England  and  Germany,  a  creditable  condition  o 
dramatic  music,  and  the  creation  of  a  musical  tasti 
in  the  country,  somewhat  superior  to  that  needec 
for  the  comprehens-on  of  a  melody  of  Offenbach 
(though  even  that  is  not  to  be  heard  well  executec 
in  Italy  at  the  present  day),  is  not  to  be  expectec 
from  such  a  beginning  in  a  month  or  a  twelvemonth 
But  it  is  the  right  seed  to  produce  such  a  crop.  Ii 
will,  there  can  be  little  doubt,  io  due  course  product 
it,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped,  that  we  shall  see  the  nam< 
of  Giulio  Roberti  fittingly  recognized  as  a  falthtu 
laborer  in  a  field  of  patriotic  effort,  which  will  re 
suit  in  the  regeneration  of  Italian  musical  taste. 

Nor  can  it  be  denied  that,  if  the  teed  is  good,  th< 
ton  is  superlatively  excellent.  In  music,  as  in  al 
the  other  arts,  the  Italian's  ra  idity  of  intelligence 
and  the  semitiveneei  of  his  perceptions,  so  to  speak 
wonderfully  lighten  the  labors  of  his  instructors 
Of  course,  this  facility  has  its  dangers.  There  i 
always  the  risk  that  such  temperaments-^beinf; 
able  to  achieve  much  with  little  effort. — ^should  sto[ 
short  at  a  point  where  facility  is  still  easy  to  them 
instead  of  pressing  onward,  so  as  to  attain  the  facil 
ity  which  is  diffleulL  "  Qud  faciU,  quant'  i  difflcil  e /' 
exclaimed  a  great  artist,  with  profound  truth.  But 
all  deductions  made,  it  will  be  admitted  by  thosi 
who  have  any  real  acquaintance  with  the  populac( 
of  Italy  (though  the  number  of  such  is  not,  perhaps 
yery  large  in  proportion  to  the  swarm  of  tourist 
who  skim  over  the  surface  of  the  country],  that  th< 
intelligence,  good  humor,  executive  faculty,  an( 
habitual  sobriety  of  these  people,  make  them  ai 
valuable  material  as  can  anywhere  be  found  for  th< 
formation  of  choral  bodies.  And  men  like  Giuli< 
Roberti,  whe  recognize  and  act  upon  this  fact,  ar< 
doing  better  service  to  their  country,  than  if  the^ 
poured  out  rhetorical  declamations  about  **  la  Pa 
tria ''  from  their  places  in  parliament,  or  thundere( 
against  political  opponents  in  the  columns  of  i 
newspaper. 


John 


Bach. 


(From  Grove's  Dtottooaxy  of  Musie  and  Mualoiana.) 

BACH,  JoHAinr  Sebastian — '  to  whom,'  in  Schu 
mann's  words,  '  music  awes  almost  as  great  a  deb 
as  a  religion  owes  to  its  founder ' — ^youngest  son  o 
Ambrosius  Bach,  was  born  at  Eisenach  March  21 
1685.  His  life,  like  that  of  most  of  his  family,  wai 
simple  and  uneventful.  His  father  began  by  teach 
ing  him  the  violin,  and  the  old-est-ablisbed  famil] 
traditions  and  the  musical  importance  of  Eisenach 
where  the  famous  Johann  Christoph  was  still  ac 
tively  at  work,  no  doubt  assisted  his  early  develop 
ment.  In  his  tenth  year  the  parents  both  died,  anc 
Sebastian  was  left  an  orphan.  He  then  wentto  liv< 
with  his  elder  brother,  Johann  Christoph,  at  thai 
time  organist  at  Ohrdrnff,  and  under  his  directior 
began  the  clavier,  at  the  same  time  carrying  on  hii 
education  at  the  Ohrdruff '  Lyceum.'  The  remark 
able  genius  of  the  boy  began  at  once  to  show  itself 
He  could  soon  play  all  his  lessons  by  heart,  and  as 

Eired  to  more  advanced  music.  This  impulse  hit 
rother  it  seems  did  not  encourage.  We  are  tolc 
that  he  possessed  a  MS.  volume  containing  piecet 
by  Frohberger,  Pachelbel,  Kerl,  Buxtehude,  anc 
other  celebrated  composers  of  the  day.  This  boel 
became  an  object  of  longing  to  the  young  Sebastian 
but  was  strictly  withheld  from  him  by  his  bnother 
Determined  nevertheless  to  gain  possession  of  thi 
volume,  the  boy  managed  with  his  little  hands  t( 
get  it  through  the  latticed  door  of  the  cupboard  h 
which  it  was  kept,  and  at  night  secretly  copied  th( 
whole  of  it  by  moonlight,  a  work  which  occupiec 
him  six  months.  When  the  stern  brother  at  last 
discovered  the  trick,  he  was  cruel  enough  to  tak( 
away  from  the  boy  his  hardly-earned  work. 

At  the  age  of  fifteen  (1700)  Johann  Sebastian  en 
tered  the  'Michaelis'  school  at  Llineburg ;  his  beau 
tiiul  soprano  voice  at  once  procured  him  a  plae< 
among  the  '  Mettenschiller,'  who  took  part  in  th< 
church  music,  and  in  return  had  their  schooling 
free.  Though  this  gave  him  an  opportunity  of  be 
coming  acquainted  with  vocal  music,  instruments! 
music,  especially  organ  and  pianoforte  playing,  wai 
always  his  chief  study.  Bohm,  the  organist  of  St 
John's  at  Lilneburg,  no  doubt  had  an  inspiring'Vf 
feet  upon  him,  but  the  vicinity  of  Hamburg  offeree 
a  still  greater  attraction  in  the  person  of  the  famoui 
old  Dutch  organist  Rsinxek.  In  bis  holidaya  Back 
made  many  expeditions  to  Hamburg  on  foot  to  heai 
this  great  player.  Another  powerful  incentive  t( 
his  development  was  the  ducal;  *  Hof-kapelle  *  a 
Celle,  which,  being  in  a  great  measure  composed  o 
Frenchmen,  chiefly  occupied  itself  with  French  in 
strumental  music,  and  thus  Bach  had  many  oppor 
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tnnitiea  of  becoming  aoqaainted  with  a  branch  of 
chamber  and  concert  muBic.  at  that  time  of  frreat 
importance.  After  remaining:  three  years  at  Lilne- 
burfc  be  became  for  a  time  '  Hofmusikus '  at  Wei- 
mar in  the  band  of  Prince  Johann  Ernst,  brother  of 
the  reigning  duke,  and  in  170S  was  made  organist 
at  Arnstadt  in  the  '  new  church/  Here  he  labored 
with  restless  eagerness  and  energy  at  his  own  de- 
Telopment  in  both  iechfAqne  and  theory,  and  very 
possibly  neglected  the  training  of  the  charch  choir. 
In  1806  he  obtained  a  month'sleave  to  visit  Lubeck 
in  order  to  make  acquaintance  with  the  organist 
Buztehude  and  hear  his  famous  evenine  performan- 
ces on  the  organ  daring  Advent.  He  seems  to 
have  considered  his  stay  there  of  so  much  import- 
ance that  he  prolonged  it  for  three  months.  This 
liberty,  and  his  habit  in  accompanying  the  services 
of  indulging  his  fancy  to  the  disturoance  of  the  con- 
gregation, drew  upon  him  the  disapprobation  of  the 
charch  authorities,  bnt  without  interfering  with  his 
position  as  organi$»t — a  fact  which  proves  that  the 
performances  of  the  young  genius  were  already  ap- 
preciated. It  seems  that  his  reputation  aa  an  or- 
ganist waa  even  then  so  great  that  he  had  received 
applications  from  various  quarters.  In  1707  he 
went  to  MUhlhansen  in  the  Thiiringen,  and  in  the 
following  year  to  Weimar  as  court-organist.  From 
this  time  we  may  consider  his  studies  to  have  been 
completed  ;  at  Weimar  his  fame  as  the  first  organ- 
ist of  his  time  reached  its  climax,  and  there  also  his 
cbief  organ  compositions  were  written, — ^produc- 
tions unsurpassed  and  ansurpasaable.  In  1714,  when 
twenty-nine  years  of  age.  Bach  was  appointed  'Hof- 
Conccrt-meister.'  and  hid  sphere  of  activity  became 
considerably  enlarged.  An  interesting  event  took 
place  at  this  time.  Bach  used  to  make  yearly  tours 
for  the  purpose  of  giving  performances  on  the  or- 
gan and  clavier.  On  his  arrival  at  Dresden  in  the 
autumn  of  1717  he  found  there  a  French  player  of 
great  reputation  named  Marchend,  whose  perform- 
ances completely  carried  away  his  hearers,  though 
he  had  made  many  enemies  by  his  arrf^gance  and 
intolerance  of  competition.  Bach  was  induced  to 
send  a  written  challenge  to  the  Frenchman  for  a 
regnlar  musical  contest,  offering  to  solve  any  prob- 
lem which  his  opponent  should  set  him,  of  course 
on  condition  of  being  allowed  to  reciprocate.  Mar- 
chand  agreed,  in  his  pride  picturing  to  himself  a 
glowing  victory ;  time  and  place  were  fixed  upon, 
and  a  numerous  and  brilliant  audience  assembled. 
Bach  made  his  appearance — but  no  Msrchand ;  he 
had  taken  himself  off  that  very  morning;  having 
probably  found  an  opportunity  of  hearing  his  op- 
ponent, and  no  longer  feeling  the  courage  to  meas- 
ure his  strength  witn  him.  - 

On  his  return  from  Dresden  in  1717  Bach  was 
appointed  Eopellraeister  at  Colhen  by  Frince  Leo- 

{)old  of  Anhalt  Cothen.  This  young  prince,  a  great 
over  of  music,  esteemed  Bach  so  highly  that  he 
could  not  bear  to  be  separated  from  him,  and  even 
made  him  accompany  him  on  his  journeys.  Bach*s 
duties  consisted  merely  in  directing  the  Prince's 
chamber-music,  as  he  had  nothing  to  do  with  the 
church  music  or  organ-playing.  Accordingly  this 
period  of  his  life  proved  extraordinarily  fertile 
m  the  production  of  instrumental  music.  A  jour 
ney  to  Hamburg  in  1721  brought  him  again  in  con- 
tact with  the  aged  Reinken ;  on  this  occasion  he 
was  a  candidate  for  the  post  of  organist  at  the  '  Ja- 
cobi  Eirche,'  where  he  was  attracted  by  the  splen- 
did organ.  In  spite  of  his  great  fame,  and  notwith- 
standing his  having  again  excited  the  most  unmixed 
admiration  by  his  organ  playing  in  Hamburg,  he 
failed  to  obtain  the  post;  an  unknown  and  insignif- 
icant young  man  being  preferred  to  him, — possibly 
because  he  offered  to  pay  4000  marks  for  the  ofiSce. 
At  length,  in  1723,  Bach  was  appointed  cantor  at 
the  Thomes-Schule  in  Leipsic,  and  organist  and  di- 
rector of  the  music  in  the  two  chief  churches.  Co- 
then  was  no  field  for  a  man  of  his  genius,  and  the 
Duke's  love  of  music  had  considerably  cooled  since 
his  second  marriage.  He  therefore  quitted  the  place 
for  his  new  post,  though  retaining  sufiicieQt  inter- 
est in  it  to  write  a  funeral  ode  (Trauer-Ode)  on  the 
death  of  the  Duchess  in  1727.  His  position  at  Leip- 
sic be  retained  till  the 'end  of  his  life;  there  he 
wrote  for  the  services  of  the  charch  his  great  Pas- 
sions and  Cantatas,  and  his  High  mass  in  B  minor 
(1783).  which  exhibit  the  power  of  his  unique  gen- 
ius  in  its  full  glory.  In  1736  he  received  tie  hon- 
orary appointments  of  HoF  Componist  to  the  Elec- 
tor of  Saxony,  and  Eapellmeister  to  the  Duke  of 
Weissenfels.  In  1747,  when  already  somewhat  ad- 
vanced in  age,  he  received  an  invitation  to  Berlin 
to  the  court  of  Frederic  the  Great,  where  his  son 
Kmannel  held  the  post  of  cembalist,  a  fact  which 
made  the  king  desirous  of  hearing  and  seeing  the 


great  master  himself.  Bach  accepted  the  invita- 
tion, was  received  with  the  utmost  respect  and 
kindness  by  the  king  (April  7.  1747)  *  had  to  try 
all  the  Silbermann  pianofortes  and  organs  at  Pots- 
dam, and  excited  the  greatest  wonder  by  his  im- 
provisation on  given  and  self-chosen  themes.  On 
(lis  return  to  Leipsic  he  worked  oot  the  theme 
which  the  king  had  given  him,  and  dedicated  it  to 
him  under  the  title  of  '  Musikalisches  Opfer.'  He 
now  began  to  suffer  from  his  eyes,  and  sobseqoently 
became  quite  blind.  This  waa  possibly  caused  by 
excessive  straining  of  his  sight,  not  only  with  the 
enormous  number  of  his  own  compositions,  but  also 
with  copying  quantities  of  separate  parts,  and  works 
by  other  composers,  as  mateiials  for  his  own  stud- 
ies ;  besides  tnis  he  himself  engraved  more  than  one 
of  his  own  pieces  on  copper.  On  Joly  28, 1750,  his 
life  was  brought  to  an  end  by  a  fit  of  apoplexy. 

Bach  was  twice  married  (Oct  17,  1707,  and  Dec. 
8,  1721);  by  his  first  wife,  Maria  Barbara,  the 
daughter  of  Michael  Bach  of  Gehren,  he  had  seven 
children.  She  died  at  Cothen  in  1720,  dnring  her 
husband's  absence  at  Karlsbad  with  the  Prince. 
Three  only  of  her  children  survived  the  father— ^an 
anmarried  daughter  and  two  aons,  Wilhelm  Friede- 
roann  and  Philip  EmanueL  His  second  wife»  Anna 
Magdalene  Wiilkens,  youngest  daughter  of  the  Weis- 
senfels  Hof-Trompeter,  had  a  musical  nature  and 
a  fine  voice,  and  showed  a  trae  appreciation  for  her 
husband.  She  helped  to  encourage  a  strong  artis- 
tic and  mnsical  feeling  in  his  house,  and  besides  at- 
tracting foreign  artists,  exerted  a  beneficial  infln- 
ence  on  the  sons,  who  were  one  and  all  musically 
gifted.  This  marriage  produced  thirteen  more 
children,  nine  sons,  of  whom  onlv  two  survived  the 
father,  Johann  Christoph  Friedrich  and  Johann 
Christian. 

In  Johann  Sebastian  centres  the  progressive  de- 
velopment of  the  race  of  Bach,  whicn  had  been  ad- 
vancing for  years ;  in  all  the  circumstances  of  life 
he  proved  himself  to  be  at  once  the  greatest  and 
the  most  typical  representative  of  the  family.  He 
stood,  too,  on  the  top  step  of  the  ladder :  with  him 
the  vital  forces  of  the  race  exhausted  them- 
selves ;  and  further  power  of  development  stopped 
short. 

All  the  family  traits  and  qualities  of  the  Bachs 
to  which  we  drew  atteotion  in  the  introduction  to 
this  article,  and  which  were  handed  on  by  natural 
disposition  as  well  as  education  and  tradition,  stand 
out  in  Johann  Sebastian  with  full  decision  and  typi- 
cal clearness  - — a  deeply  religious  sentiment  which, 
though  in  many  points  closely  approaching  to  the 
pietism  then  developing  itself,  yet  adhered  with  a 
certain  naive  severity  to  the  traditional,  orthodox, 
family  views ;  a  truly  wonderful  moral  force,  which, 
without  any  show,  embraced  the  problem  of  life  in 
its  deepest  sense ;  and  a  touching  patriarchal  spir- 
it, which  wad  satisfied  with  humble  circumstances, 
rejoiced  in  the  blessing  of  an  unusually  numerous 
family,  and  regarded  the  family  life  as  the  chief 
raison  d'etre.  With  and  above  all  this  there  was 
an  artistic  striving,  founded  exclusively  on  ideal 
views,  and  directed  with  complete  self-forgetful nesa 
to  ideal  aims  alone.  His  art  and  his  family, — ^those 
were  the  two  poles  around  which  Bach's  life  moved : 
outwardly,  simple,  modest,  insignificant ;  inwardly, 
great,  rich,  and  luxurious  in  growth  and  prodnc- 
tion.  His  activity  was  extraordinary  and  unceas- 
ing. .  Besides  his  ofiicial  duties  and  his  actual  labor 
as  a  composer,  which  in  themselves  alone  are  aston- 
ishing, he  made  copies  for  himself  of  other  compo- 
sers' works,  including  those  of  the  Bach  family ; 
he  sometimes  engraved  on  copper,  and  even  occu 
pied  himself  with  the  manufacture  of  instruments. 
He  invented  an  instrument  between  the  violoncello 
and  viola,  which  he  called  viola  pomposa,  and  de- 
vised a  piano  with  catgut  strings  which  he  called 
lauten  clavicyrobalum.  At  the  same  time  he  was  a 
model  paterfamilias,  made  the  musical  education  of 
his  sons  his  especial  and  peculiar  care,  wrote  edu- 
cational works  for  his  pupils  like  the  '  Klavierb&ch- 
lein  '  for  his  son  Friedemann,  and  the  famous '  Kunst 
der  Fuge,'  and  also  trained  a  great  number  of  pu- 
pils who  afterwards  themselves  became  famous, 
such  as  Johann  Caspar  Vogler,  Agricola,  Altnikol, 
afterwards  his  son-in  law,  Marpurg.  Kirnberger, 
and  Ludwig  Erebs.  Bach's  development  points  to 
a  steady  and  indefatigable  pursuit  of  a  definite  and 
fixed  aim,  guided  by  his  genius  alone.  He  had  a 
clear  insight  into  his  artistic  mission ;  developed 
himself  out  of  himself  with  a  perfect  nnity  of  pur- 

Sose,  holding  aloof  from  external  influences  in  the 
eld  of  art,  but  rather  drawing  them  to  himself  and 

^I  owe  this  date  to  Mr.  Garlyle,  though  he  has  omit- 
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so  appropriating  them  through  the  power  of  his 
genius  as  to  mould  them  into  a  complete  whole.  If 
in  a  measure  he  ran  counter  to  the  continnal  en- 
croachments of  Italian  opera,  this  may  be  attribut- 
ed less  to  his  artistic  than  to  hia  moral  and  relig- 
ious views. 

Bach's  importance  for  the  history  of  mnsic  lies  in 
the  fact  that,  starting  with  instrumental  muf^ic,  and 
adhering  to  the  spirit  of  it,  he  developed  all  forms 
and  species  of  composition  in  an  entirely  new  and 
independent  manner.  The  old  vocal  style,  which 
was  founded  exclusively  on  polyphony,  was  ex- 
hausted. Bach  created  an  entirely  new  vocal  style 
based  on  instrumental  principles,  carried  it  to  the 
summit  of  perfection,  and  there  left  it. 

Bach*s  masterly  counterpoint  is  generally  spoken 
of  as  the  special  mark  of  his  genius;  and  unap- 
proachable as  he  is  in  this  branch,  his  real  power 
lies  less  in  the  almost  inconceivable  facility  and 
dexterity  with  which  he  manages  the  complicated 
network  of  parts,  than  in  that  formal  conformation 
of  the  movements  which  resulted  from  this  manner 
of  writing ;  in  this  he  exhibits  a  consistency,  fertil- 
ity, and  feeling  for  organic  completeness  which  are 
truly  inimitable.  His  melody,  his  harmony,  and 
his  periods  all  s^m  to  be  of  one  mould ;  an  inde- 
structible spirit  of  severe  logic  and  unalterable  con- 
formity to  law  pervades  the  whole  as  well  as  the 
parts.  Thebe  formal  principles  are  governed,  per- 
vaded, and  animated  from  first  to  last  by  the  idea 
of  the  musical  composition ;  so  that  the  materials, 
though  in  themselves  void  of  expression,  liecome 
imbued  with  an  inexhaustible  depth  of  meaning, 
and  produce  infinite  varieties  of  form.  This  won- 
derful nnity  of  idea  and  formal  construction  gives 
the  stamp  of  the  true  work  of  art  to  Bach*s  compo- 
sitions, and  explains  the  magical  attraction  which 
they  exert  on  those  who  make  them  their  earnest 
study.  Besides  these  less  obvious  qualities,  Bach*s 
importance  in  the  history  of  music  shows  itself  in 
the  immediate  influence  he  exerted  in  various  ways 
towards  its  greater  development.  He  first  settled 
the  long  dispute  between  the  old  church  modes  and 
the  modern  harmonic  system ;  in  his  chorales  he  of- 
ten makes  use  of  the  former,  but  the  harmonic  prin- 
ciple is  predominant  in  his  works,  just  as  it  still  lies 
at  the  root  of  modern  music  Connected  with  ihi" 
was  the  '  equal  temperament'  which  Bach  required 
for  instruments  with  fixed  intonation.  Ue  put  this 
in  practice  by  always  tuning  his  pianos  himself, 
and  moreover  embodied  his  artistic  creed  in  relation 
to  it  in  his  famoua  '  Wohltemperirte  Klavicr,'  a  col- 
lection of  preludes  and  fugues  in  all  keys.  Bach*s 
influence  upon  the  technical  part  of  piano-pla^'ing 
must  not  be  forgotten.  The  fingering  which  was 
then  customary,  which  hardly  mnde  any  use  of  the 
thumb,  and  very  seldom  of  the  little  fins^er,  was  in- 
adequate for  the  performance  of  his  works.  But  he 
stood  entirely  upon  his  own  ground,  and  formed  for 
himself  a  new  system  oi  fingering,  the  mnin  princi- 
ple of  which  was  the  equal  use  and  development  of 
all  the  fingers,  thus  laying  the  foundation  of  the 
modern  school ;  on  the  other  hand  he  laid  down 
many  rules  which,  though  no  longer  binding,  to  a 
certain  degree  reconciled  the  old  and  the  new 
schools,  and  gave  tlic  whole  system  a  thoroughly 
personal  stamp,  making  it  appear,  like  everything 
else  of  Bach's,  unique. 

(To  be  Continued.) 

Hasio  in  Leipzig. 

[Correspondence  of  the  Philadelphia  Evening 

Bulletin.] 

Leipzig,  Jan.  25, 1878.— The  fourteenth  Gowandhnna 
concert  was  to  have  been  In  celebration  of  Clara  Schn- 
mann*s  fiftieth  anniversary  as  a  pfaiiiste,  but  for  rea- 
sons not  made  known  she,  almost  heroically  and  at  the 
very  last  moment,  declined  all  the  honors  th^t  were  to, 
have  been  showered  upon  her.  The  progrAinme  wns  to 
have  consisted  entirely  of  compositions  wiittcn  by  her 
immortal  husband,  and  she  was  to  have  been  the  reclp^ 
lent  of  costly  gifts,  laurel  and  f:;olden  wreaths  and  flow- 
ers. From  a  private  source  two  reasons  are  stated  for 
her  declining:  Tlie  one,  that  she  dreaded  tbo  excite- 
ment; the  other,  that  October  next  being  the  month 
when»  fifty  years  before,  slie  made  her  debut  as  a  plan- 
iste,  in  the  hall  of  the  Gewandhaiis,  the  celebration  now 
would  have  been  a  premature  one. 

The  programme,  instead  of  the  intended  one,  was  as 
follows : 

Overture—"  Abencera^en  " Cherublnl 

Songs—"  Dichterliebc  " Schumann 

Vanations  for  Orchestra RudorlT 

iMeine  Rose Schumann 
Friihlingstraum Schubert 
Die  Solctatenbraut Schumann 

8ymphony,No.  l,Bflat Schumann 
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Ttae  orehottnl  Tmriations,  k  noniltyy  *>«  based  on  a 
TOTy  pretty  theme,  bat  one,  appsrentlTf  n^t  -well  adapt- 
ed for  beinfif  varied ;  the  Tariations  themtelres,  tirenty- 
one  in  nnmher,  are  not  in  soffleient  contnut  with  each 
other,  the  Instrumentation  is  too  monotonous,  and  con- 
seqnently  they  grow  tedious  long  before  the  end  Is 
reached.  The  composer  eondacted  and  was  applauded. 
The  overture  and  the  symphony  were  the  gems  of  the 
eyening,  In  the  performance  of  which  the  orchestra 
added  another  glorious  page  to  its  great  record  of  artis- 
tic deeds  already  accomplished  this  season. 

Perhaps  in  no  other  city  is  the  music  of  Schumann  so 
fondly  and  faithfully  cultivated;  it  was  here  that  he 
spent  the  best  yeari  of  his  manhood,  durmg  which  pe- 
riod all  his  greater  works  were  created.  A  monument, 
in  memory  of  the  composer,  has  recently  been  placed 
on  the  promenade,  in  close  proximity  to  the  Qewand- 
haus. 

Frau  E;SUe-Ma]:jahn  was  again  the  warmly-welcomed 
vocalist  of  the  evening,  than  whom  there  is  none* with  a 
deeper  hold  on  the  sympathies  and  afllBCtions  of  the  Oe- 
wandhaus  audience.  Besides  the  songs  in  the  pro- 
gramme, she  sang  Schumann's  **  FrUhllnginacht.^ 

The  seventh  Euterpe  concert  was  one  of  the  best  giv- 
en by  the  society  this  season,  both  in  point  of  execution 
and  in  choice  of  prognunme,  which  was  as  follows : 

Overture,  C  minor BOhme 

Concerto  for  piano,  B  flat Beethoven 

R^tiM    jSuleika Hendelssohn 

Bo»e»-{DubistdieRuh Schubert 

Andante  from  F  minor  Sonata Brahms 

Rondo  brlllant.  Op.  25 Hendelssohn 

Bweoish  songs  j  p^lska from  Upland. . .  .DannstrOm 
Symphony,  D  minor Yolkmann 

As  the  programme  was  a  lengthy  one,  the  symphony 

was  not  so  much  enjoyed  as  it  would  have  been  had  it 
been  heard  first  instead  of  last.  The  overture,  conduct- 
ed by  the  composer,  is  the  work  of  a  resident  musician, 
written  some  thirty  years  ago.  It  Is  not  a  great  compo- 
sition, but  is  fluently  written,  revealing  a  musical  char- 
acter, quiet  and  pleassnt  in  disposition,  and  modest  in 
its  aspirations.  The  piano  compositions  were  interpret- 
ed by  the  Euterpe's  able  Capellmelster,  Wllhelm  Treib- 
er.  His  bold  conception  of  the  grand  eoncerto,  in  which 
he  also  displayed  a  high  degree  of  technical  ability, 
stamps  htm  as  an  artist  to  be  ranked  among  the  best  of 
the  many  good  pianists  here.  This  was  decidedly  the 
best  performance  of  the  evening. 

Fraulein  von  Axelson  sang  the  German  songs  very 
coldly,  for  which  she  made  some  amends  by  her  really 
charming  manner  ef -singing  the  Swedish  songs. 

The  operas  daring  the  week  have  been  Da»  2/dcMla(fer 
von  Granada,  DU  HugenoUen  and  Ifana  UHling, 

John  F.  HuiUELsiiACH. 


A  Popular  Concert 

(From  "The  Graphic,'*  Feb.  2.) 

At  Monday  eveningr's  coiicert,  Mr.  Arthur  Chap- 
pell  presented  his  audience  with  another  welcome 
novelty  in  the  sbspe  of  a  quartet  in  B  flat  from  the 
inexhaustible  pen  of  Franz  Schubert.  An  early 
work,  composed  when  Schubert  was  scarcely  eip^ht- 
een,  this  quartet  is  a  very  remarkable  instance  of 
his  precocious  genius.  It  was  originally  meant  for 
a  trio,  but  the  orifl^inal  plan  was  speedily  aban- 
doned, and  assumed  the  shape  under  which  it  in 
now  presented.  In  each  of  the  four  movements  we 
find  the  author  in  his  happiest  mood.  What  that 
means  all  who  know,  and  knowing,  cannot  other- 
wise than  love,  the  mnsic  of  Schubert  may  well  un- 
derstand. If  Schumann,  his  most  devoted  admirer, 
had  only  been  acquainted  with  one  half  of  what 
Schubert  produced  the  world  would  have  been  the 
richer  and  the  wiser  for  one  of  the  most  glowing 
testimonials  that  ever  critic  gave  to  artist — or,  bel- 
ter slill,  that  one  groat  artist  ever  paid  to  another. 
How  generously  sympathetic  was  Schumann  is 
proved,  among  various  instances,  in  his  articles 
upon  Mendelssohn  and  our  own  Sterndale  Bennett ; 
but  what  he  8a3*s  about  Schubert,  "  the  imaginative 
painter,  whose  pencil  was  steeped  now  in  moon- 
beams, now  in  the  full  glow  of  tho  sun,**  surpasses 
in  enthusiasm  whatever  else  he  has  written ;  child- 
ish enthusiasm  in  some  respects  it  may  be — nay  un- 
doubtedly is;  but  genuine  for  all  that,  and  exliibit- 
ing  the  profoundly  amiable  nature  of  the  eminent 
Leipsic  critic,  "Eusebius,**  •Florostan,"  and  **Raro' 
all  in  one,  even  more  conspicuonsly,  perhaps,  than 
his  own  beautiful  works.  The  performance  of  the 
B  flat  quartet  by  Mdme.  Norman-Ndruda— as  much 
at  home  in  Schubert  as  she  is  in  Haydn  and  Mozart 
(which  is  saying  no  little) — Uerr  L.  Rl<»s,  Mr.  Zcr- 
bini,  and,  in  the  absence  of  Piatti,  Bignor  Pezze, 
was  all  that  could  be  wished.  It  excited  unmistak- 
able interest,  and  has  added  a  valuable  contribu- 
tion, hitherto  unknown,  to  Mr.  Chappeirs  unprece- 
dented repertory.  A  new  pianist,  Herr  Ignaz 
Briill,  appearel  at  this  concert,  creating  more  or 
less  of  a  sensation  by  his  execution  of  Beethoven's 


loMl  pianoforte  sonata  (in  C  minor  and  major.  Op. 
Ill),  which  Mdme.  Arabella  Ooddard,  to  her  credit 
be  it  said,  was  first  to  introduce  to  the  public  at  St. 
Jameses  Hall,  seventeen  years  ago.    Herr  BruU's 
performance,  though  unequal,  was  one  of  incontest- 
able merit,  and  appreciated  at  its  worth.     Being 
recalled,  he  again  took  his  seat  at  the  piano,  and 
played  the  tcherzo    from  Schubert's  sonata  in  G. 
Herr  Briiirs  great  fault,  according  to  our  own  im- 
preesien,  is  an  inclin<ition  to  exaggerate  the  mean- 
ing of  ibe  composer  he  interprets.    Thiu  was  evi- 
dent not  only  in  Beethoven's  sonata,  but  in  the  trio 
of  Schubert's  fcheno,  in   the  artless  simplicity  of 
which  lies  its  abiding  charm.     In  Schumann's  E  flat 
quintet,  Herr  Briill  showed  himself  a  pianist  of  the 
most  demonstrative  modern  style.     It  was  Mdme. 
Korman-N^rnda's  last  appearance  at  the  Mouday 
evening  concerts  for  the  present  series,  and.  as  if 
she  wished  to  make  her  hearers  regret  her  tempo- 
rary loss,  she  played  her  very  best-  -which  signifies 
best  of  the  best— in  Leclair's  quaint  "  Tambourin,** 
for  which,  being  encored,  she  substituted  a  Barca- 
rolle by  Spohr.     "We  can  only  understan J  an  "  en- 
core "  to  mean  that  the  audience,  content  beyond 
measure,  wish  to  listen  once  more  to  the  identical 
piece  that  has  charmed  them  ;  but  nowadays  "  en- 
core "  would  appear  to  siernify  two  pieces  for  one— 
as  much  as  to  say,  one  hundred  per  cent  for  the  cost 
entrance.     Sims  Reeves,  followinjf  in  the  wake  of 
the  great  contralto,  Marietta  Albonl,  was  among 
the  first  to  resist  this  unwarrantaUe  extortion  ;  but 
Sims  Reeves  was  untiappily  what  the  French  term 
joitmalier — or,  in  plain  language,  when    in  good 
voice,  and  consequently  in  good  spirits,  he  would 
as  readily  come  forward  and  sing  again,  no  matter 
what,  as  the  humblest  and  most  anxiously  aspiring 
of  his  contemporaries.      Nevertheless,  this  great 
English  artist  might  have  set  an  example  which  in 
the  end  could  not  have  failed  to  influence  others. 
The  vocalist  at  last  Monday's  Popular  Concert  was 
Mdme.  Antoinette  Sterling,  the  popular  American 
contralto.     In  addition  to  one  of  Schubert's  exquis- 
ite MQHer  song^  (exquisite,  indeed,  tr  have  inspired 
Schnbert  so  spontaneously)  and  Schumann's  beauti- 
ful Lied,  •*  Wenn  ich  friih  *' — so  admirably  translat- 
ed from  Ruckert  by  John  Oxenford — Mame.   Ster- 
ling gave  Mr.  J.  W.  Davison's  settirig  nf  Beatrice 
Conci's  song,  "False  friend,  wilt  thou  smile  or  weep," 
from  Shelley's  immortal,  though  impossible  trage- 
dy, with  such  deep  and  intelligent  expression  of  the 
words  as  would  have  brought  tears  into  the  eyes  of 
the  most  sensitive  and  impressionable  of  poets.    Sir 
Julius  Benedict  was  at  tho  pianoforte — which  means 
that,  in  each   instance,  the  accompaniments  were 
played  to  perfection. 


Last  Tuesday  evening  was  the  second  concert  ol 
tha  Beathoven  Society,  with  this  programme  : 

Overture— Helnsine Mendelssohn 

Loreley— an  unfinished  Opera Mendelssohn 

1.  AveMarla— Soprano  Solo  and  Ladfet'  Chorus. 
Miss  Jennie  Dutton  and  Ladles  of  the 
Beethoven  Society, 
%  Vintage  Song— Male  Chorus. 
(  Gentlemen  of  the  Beethoven  Society. 

9.  Finale— Soprano  Solo  and  Chorns. 

Miss  Jennie  Button  and  Beethoven  Society. 

ta.   Morning  Song ) 
SRaff 
b,  Xlegy ) 

Beethoven  Society. 


Cdicaoo,  Fkb.  22,  1878.  Since  my  last  there 
have  been  two  important  concerts  here — at  least 
important  considering  the  musical  and  social  inter- 
ests involved.  The  first  was  that  of  the  Apollo 
Musical  Club,  Feb.  14.  The  society  showed  their 
good  discipline,  and  in  the  choral  numbers  sang 
admirably,  especially  in  their  most  important  piece, 
the  name  of  which  I  cannot  recall,  and  have  no  pro- 
gramme at  hand.  The  Club  still  remains  under  the 
direction  of  Mr.  Tomlins,  but  as  they  declined  to 
follow  his  lead  in  the  introduction  of  a  ladies'  auxil- 
iary chorus  this  year,  he  has  organized  a  mixed 
chorns  called  the  Bach  Choir,  which  meets  once  in 
a  while  and  has  its  debut  yet  to  make.  Mr.  Tom- 
lins also  directs  a  chnrus  in  Milwaukee  and  seems 
to  be  enjoying  a  well-deserved  success.  Still  it  is 
easy  to  see  that  in  this  way  his  interests  are  divid- 
ed, so  that  the  Apollo  Club  no  longer  absorbs  his 
best  efforts.  Besides,  the  Clnb  was  so  unfortunate 
as  to  lose  the  services  of  its  painstaking  and  remark- 
ably effective  Secretary,  Mr.  E.  G.  Newell,  and  this 
also  has  something  to  do  with  their  comparatively 
quiet  state  this  season.  Furthermore,  they  say 
that  some  of  the  best  members  are  talking  of  seced- 
ing and  orgar'izing  a  new  chorns  with  a  **  better 
leader."  This  "  dark  horse  "  of  a  better  leader  than 
Tomlins  I  have  strained  my  eyes  in  vain  to  see, 

so  far. 
The  solo  performances  at  this  concert  were  those 

of  the  artistic  and  well-known  soprano.  Miss  Henri- 
etta Beebe  of  New  York,  and  a  new  violinist  by  the 
name  of  Ruff.  The  latter  was  an  unmitigatad 
fiasco.    Miss  Beebe  made  a  great  iucoeaa. 


fielectiona  from  the  Opera  of  FidoUo Beethoven 

L  Overtuie. 

Orchestra. 
S.  Aria  of  Mareellinc. 

Mrs.  Jewett, 
S.  Qpartst. 

Miss  Jennie  Dutton.  Mrs.  Jewett,  Mr.  S. 
Dexter  and  Mr.  Jas.  Gill. 

4.  '<  Gold  Song  "  of  Rocoo. 

Mr.  Jas.  GUL 

5.  Finale  of  the  Opera. 

Miss  Jennie  Dutton,  Mrs.  Jewett,  Mr.  C.  A. 
Knorr,  Mr.  E.  Dexter,  Mr.  James  Gill,  Dr. 
Martin  and  the  Beethoven  Society. 

Orchestra  of  40  members,  selected  from  the  best 
professional  performers  in  the  city. 

The  Society  will  give  for  the  third  and  last  Con- 
oert.  Max  Bruch*s  Grand  Woric, "  Odysseus.** 

The  orchestra  was  very  g^d  and  did  not  cove] 
up  the  voices  except  in  places  where  it  was  impos 
sible  to  reproduce  the  rich  scoring  softly  enough  t( 
accompany  the  by  no  means  large  voices  of  the  sole 
singers.  The  ehoros  numbered  about  two  hundred 
On  the  whole  they  sing  perhaps  better  than  lasl 
year,  but  after  all  it  is  still  very  far  from  the  de 
gree  of  finish  that  might  be  obtained  from  the  ma 
terial  they  have  there.  I  should  say  they  made 
their  best  effect  in  the  Vintage  song,  the  Baf 
songs,  and  in  one  or  two  places  of  the  Fidelio  finale 
As  a  whole  the  performance  lacked  climax,  a  fault 
partly,  at  least,  to  be  attributed  to  the  programme 

The  principal  solo  singers  were  Miss  Alice  Dut 
ton  and  Mrs.  Jennie  Jewett,  both  of  them  having 
many  friends.  Both  were  well  received,  and  th< 
latter  made  a  decided  success  in  the  Marcellina  aria 
Still  it  must  be  admitted  that  neither  of  tho  voices 
is  large  enough  to  be  heard  to  good  advantage  in  sc 
large  a  hall,  and  with  orchestra. 

I  suppose  any  opinion  of  mine  on  the  Beethovct 
music  will  be  somewhat  late  in  the  day,  but  passint 
that,  I  hope  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  in  mj 
opinion  had  Mendelssohn  lived  to  finish  the  Lore 
ley  opera  it  would  not  have  made  a  success.  Men 
delssohn  was  very  interesting  as  a  fore-token  of  th< 
romantic  school.  Into  this  new  path  he  advnnce( 
but  slightly,  and  from  this  slight  departure  fron 
the  traditions  of  the  elders  he  derived  the  ad  van 
tage  of  apparent  freshness  and  originality,  withou 
offering  enough  of  the  new  to  make  himself  unintcl 
ligible.  But  immediately  after  him  came  thos( 
other  romanticists,  Chopin,  Schumann,  Liszt,  an( 
Wagner,  who  went  so  far  in  the  new  direction  a 
for  the  time  to  become  unintelligible.  These  writ 
ers  explored  tho  remote  provinces  and  by-paths  onl; 
hinted  at  by  Mendelssohn  ;  and  now  that  a  genera 
tion  has  come  on  ready  to  follow  them  throughon 
their  various  wanderings,  Mendelssohn  remains  m 
longer  romantic  except  in  a  feeble  way,  while  at  th 
same  time  he  is  equally  far  from  satisfying  tli 
hearty  lover  of  the  classical  as  represented  by  Beet 
hoven.  Hence  it  is  that  we  hear  Mendelssohn' 
music  much  as  we  read  a  story  in  the  "Third  Read 
er."  The  story  may  be  clever  and  all  that,  b\it  i 
is  only  for  the  immature.  Perhaps  I  put  this  to 
strongly,  but  I  doubt  not  many  who  read  this  wil 
agree  with  me  in  the  general  idea  that  Mendelssohi 
has  become  obsolescent  in  the  same  manner  tha 
Dussek  and  Pleyel  have  in  the  main  become  obsolete 
[1 T]  Perhaps  it  is  none  of  my  business,  but  it  doe 
seem  to  me  a  pity  that  Raff  should  not  be  able  t 
bring  his  works  to  better  considered  and  more  con 
pact  dimazts,  for  ha  is  a  writer  who  will  probabi 
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count  for  more  than  any  other  of  oor  day  except 
Wagner. 

The  Beethoren  society  deserves  to  be  congratu- 
lated on  returning  to  the  rational  and  artistic  habit 
of  giTing  great  works  with  orchestral  aocompani- 
ment.  It  also  affords  our  local  singers  extremely 
■desirable  opportunities  for  appearance  In  important 
numbers  with  satisfactory  sorroundiogs — a  piece  of 
benevolence  better  calculated  to  foster  local  talent 
than  to  present  great  works  in  a  style  above  criti- 
cism. 

Mr.  Eddy's  organ  recitals  continue,  but  I  have  no 
room  for  programmes  to-day. 

The  Chicago  Conservatory  of  Music  has  lately 
procured  a  good-sized  two-manual  organ  from  John- 
son and  Son,  and  it  is  just  erected  and  opened  in 
the  lecture-room  of  the  First  Baptist  Church,  where 
it  will  be  administered  to  friends  and  pupils  by  that 
industrious  and  every  way  deserving  musician,  Mr. 
C.  A.  Havens.  The  opening  concert  took  place  last 
Wednesd  y  evening,  a  neat  programme  being  pre- 
sented, the  two  important  numbers  of  which  were 
the  Guilmant  Sonata  and  the  Thiele  Theme  and 
Yariations  in  A  flat,  played  by  Mr.  Eddy. 

I  have  lately  heard  the  most  complimentary  ac- 
counts of  the  Pupils'  Mating  given  by  Mrs.  Regina 
Watson  every  fortnight  at  her  residence.  I  have 
not  been  able  to  go,  bnt  a  friend  of  mine,  one  of  the 
)>est  judges  in  the  city  (and  a  teacher  in  another 
school  besides)  attended  the  last  one,  and  assured 
me  that  the  appearance  of  the  pupils  was  admira- 
ble, indicating  remarkable  and  altogether  superior 
qualities  in  the  teacher — and  this  too  in  the  case  of 
quite  young  pupils.  I  am  the  more  pleased  to  men- 
this,  as  I  have  formerly  had  occasion  to  differ 
from  Mrs.  Watson  in  the  matter  of  one  of  her 
public  appearances.     Meanwhile,  I  am  as  ever, 

Dnn  Fketbohubts. 
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Datton,  O.,  Fkb.  15.— The  people  in  this  part  of  the 
country  are  not  entirely  devoid  of  a  love  for  that  which 
Is  of  the  highest  and  noblest  in  the  musical  art.  True, 
their  advantages  for  cultivation  in  this  directien  have 
not  been  great,  and  compared  with  those  afforded  In 
your  city  of  Boston,  decidedly  Insignifleaat.  And  yet 
we  have  had  the  mosical  'Meaven  "  here,  which  during 
the  past  four  years,  from  a  very  small  beginning,  has 
been  increasing  and  expanding,  and  on  the  16th  Inst, 
culminated  in  a  magniAcent  performance  of  Handel's 
"Mesiiah." 

It  may  be  a  matter  of  interest  to  some  of  your  readers 
to  know  that  about  four  years  ago,  a  musical  sodety 
was  organised  in  this  city,  with  a  membership  of  about 
seventy-five  voices,  and  was  called  the  Philharmonic  So- 
ciety of  Dayton.  V-  was'f  ortunate  in  securing  as  its  first 
director.  Prof.  Leon  Jasiewicz,  a  gentleman  possessing 
some  qualifications  which  are  so  essential  to  the  accept- 
able filling  ot  such  a  position.  He  was  enthusiastic  In 
his  work  and  untiring.  For  two  years  he  conducted,  in 
connection  with  a  conmiittee,  the  musical  part  of  the 
Society's  work  with  great  acceptance,  and  during  this 
time  a  perceptible  growth  and  advancement  was  made 
towards  a  higher  appreciation  and  love  for  that  which 
is  the  most  beantif  nl  and  ennobling  in  the  divine  art. 
The  Prof essor's  case  is  now  a  very  sad  one,  he  having' 
fallen  a  victim  to  a  terrible  disease  from  which  it  is  not 
likely  he  can  ever  recover. 

During  the  past  two  years,  the  society  has  learned  to 
love  and  honor  as  its  leader.  Prof.  Otto  Singer.  The 
reputation  of  this  gentleman  as  a  musica}  director  and 
composer  of  no  small  attainments.  Is  not  confined  to 
this  vicinity  alone.  He  it  is  who  has  the  responsibility 
of  training  the  great  chorus  for  the  coming  '<  May  Fes- 
tival "  in  Cincinnati,  in  which  the  Philharmonics  of  this 
place  are  to  participate.  The  result  of  his  labors,  we 
predict,  will  be  the  grandest  success.  His  ability  to  in- 
spire and  call  forth  all  the  powers  of  a  chorus,  is  nothr 
ing  less  than  wonderful,  while  there  is  something  like 
magic  In  his  wielding  of  the  hatont  in  controlling  and 
carrying  a  chorus  through  a  diflicult  or  dangerous  pas- 
sage. 

In  the  earlier  stages  of  its  existence  the  society  very 
wisely  studied  selections  from  the  best  musical  works, 
bnt  refrained  from  attempting  anything  extended,  un- 
til its  singers  were  prepared  to  undergo  the  hard  work 
incident  to  such  an  undertaking.   Its  flist  work  of  a 


oontlnnoos chaxaotsr was Menddssohn^ Cantata:  "As 
the  Hart  pants/'  which  was  flndy  given  and  much  en- 
Joyed,  the  concert  oocuning  early  In  the  Fall  of  ISIB. 
The  next  Spring  the  sodety  performed  for  the  first  time 
In  the  eitycf  Dayton  the  Oratorio  of  the  <<Messlah,*' 
with  an  orchestral  accompaniment.  The  solo  parts 
were  creditably  sustained  by  Individual  members  of  the 
sodety  f  and  altogether  the  perf  ormanoe  was  pronounced 
a  grand  success.  Such  music,  rendered  with  a  compe- 
tent chorus,  is  rarely  heard  ontaide  of  the  larger  cities; 
and  the  sodety  f  dt  no  little  pride  and  gratiflcatlon  in 
bdng  able  and  permittsd  to  perform  so  glorious  and 
snbUme  a  compodtion.  On  last  Friday  evening  the  or- 
atorio was  repeated  with  a  ehoms  of  one  hundred  and 
fifty  voiees,  and  an  orchestra  of  twenty-two  Instru- 
ments. The  sdo  parti  were  again  sustained  by  members 
of  the  organiiation. 

The  Choruses  w«se  exceptlonaliy  well  rendered,  there 
bdng  a  brilliancy,  preddon,  and  prmnptness  of  attack 
not  often  heard.  This  is  necessarily  a  very  limited  and 
inadequate  description  of  what  has,  and  is  being  accom- 
plished by  the  sodety,  bnt  enough  has  been  written  Mr. 
Editor,  to  diow  thnt  something  at  least  has  been  done 
In  this  place  towards  creating  an  interest  and  love  for 
mudc  pure  and  undsflled.      May  the  good  wwk  go  on! 

Bespectfony.  ^ 


flmglt's  Immixl  of  Pitsk 
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A  Hew  Dictionary  of  Hnslc  and 
Hnfician&* 

We  have  before  us  the  first  Part  of  an  elaborate  and 
thorough  work,  so  far  as  one  niay  yet  Judge,  which, 
if  carried  out  in  the  same  style  and  spirit  through 
the  twelve  quarterly  parts  which  are  to  make  up 
its  two  volume,  will  far  surpass  in  completeness, 
in  accuracy,  in  well-digested,  candid,  thoughtful 
information,  whether  for  amateurs  or  for  profes- 
donal  musicians,  any  lexicon  or  dictionary  of  Mu- 
sic that  has  ever  yet  appeared.  We  do  not  except 
even  the  most  ponderous  Oerman  works.  Many 
new  questions,  many  new  points  of  interest  and  new 
composers  have  arisen  since  their  day.  Mr.  George 
Grove  is  the  very  intelligent  and  able  Secretary  of 
the  Crystal  Palace  Association,  a  man  of  extensive 
intercourse  and  correspondence  with  musical  per- 
sons everywhere,  and  in  all  respects  admirably 
qualified  for  his  great  task.  He  commands  the  ser- 
vices of  the  beet  authorities  and  writers,  English 
and  foreign,  each  of  whom  famishes  such  articles 
as  lie  within  his  special  sphere  of  thought  and  prac- 
tice. The  list  of  contributors  includes  such  names 
as  Sir  Julius  Benedict,  Joseph  Bennett,  W.  Chap- 
pell,  W.  H.  Cummings,  E.  Dannreuther,  J.  W.  Dav- 
ison (of  the  Times),  Ferdinand  Hiller,  £.  J.  Hop- 
kins, John  Hullah,  Sir  Fred.  A.  G.  Ouseley  (the 
Oxford  Professor),  Herr  Ernst  Pauer,  E.  Front,  Dr. 
Rimbault,  Dr.  Arthur  Sullivan,  and  many  others 
both  English,  French  and  German,  beddes  our  own 
countryman,  the  biographer  of  Beethoven,  A.  W. 
Thayer ;  also  Col.  H.  Ware,  of  the  Boston  Public 
Library,  and  other  Americans,  doubtless,  npt  yet 
named.  The  idea  of  the  work  is  best  explained  in 
a  portion  of  its  brief  preface : 

The  want  of  English  works  on  the  history,  theo- 
ry, or  practice  of  Music,  or  the  biographies  of  Mu- 
sicians, accesdble  to  the  non-professional  reader, 
has  long  been  a  subject  of  remark.  Of  '  Methods ' 
aud  special  text-books  there  is  no  lack,  nor  of  dic- 
tionaries of  '  musical  terms ; '  but  there  is  no  one 
work  in  English  from  which  an  intelligent  inauirer 
can  learn,  in  small  compass  and  in  untochnical  lan- 
guage, what  is  meant  by  a  Symphony  or  Sonata,  a 
f'ugue,  a  Stretto,  a  Coda,  or  any  other  of  the  terms 
which  necessarily  occur  in  every  description  or 
analysis  of  a  Concert  or  a  piece  of  Music,  from 
which  he  can  gain  a  readable  and  sucdnct  account 

•A  JHetlanary  ^Miuiemnd  Mutielaiu  U.  2>.  140O-187S), 
5v  EmUuni  WnUrt,  WnaiUh  and  fnreiffn,  %pUA  iUuttra- 
Utmamd^aoodeuU,  Edited  by  Gaonos  GnoTS,  D.OX. 
JntwoYdnmis.  ToL  I.  Parti.  London:  MaiuniHan 
ACo^ltn. 


of  the  history  of  the  yarious  branches  of  the  art,  or 
of  the  rise  and  progress  of  the  Pianoforte  and  oUier 
instruments,  or  the  main  fiacts  and  characteristics 
of  the  lives  of  eminent  or  representative  Musidans, 
or  the  circumstances  attending  the  origin  of  their 
chief  works. 

Such  questions  are  now  constantly  occurring  to 
those  who  formerly  would  never  have  thought  of 
them.  This  demand  the  DionoirAnT  of  Music  is 
designed  to  meet.  It  will  contain  articles  on  musi- 
cal history  and  biography ;  on  the  sdence  and  prac- 
tice of  composition,  and  the  nature,  construction, 
and  use  of  musical  instruments,  explanations  of  mu- 
dcal  terms,  and  general  information  on  modern 
Music  since  the  fifteenth  century;  the  whole  ar- 
ranged alphabetically,  and  so  given  as  to  be  intelli- 
S'ble  to  the  Amateur,  as  well  as  useful  to  the  pro- 
idonal  Mudcian;  Spedal  attention  will  be  paid 
to  English  Music.  Every  effort  will  be  made  to 
compress  the  articles  as  much  as  possible,  consist- 
ent with  their  bdng  intelligible  and  readable.  Il- 
lustrations jo  music  type  and  occasional  wood-cuts 
will  be  given. 

It  will  be  seen  that  it  is  Uid  out  upon  a  larger 
plan  than  Stainer  and  Barrett^s  Dictionary  of  Mu- 
sical Terms,  which  treats  most  matters  more  briefly 
and  wholly  excludes  mudcal  bisgraphy;  or  than 
our  New  England  Moore's  Encyclopcadia,  which  is 
already  obsolescent,  having  been  prepared  too  early 
for  the  satisfactory  answer  of  the  questions  of  to- 
day, though  it  is  still  popular  and  in  many  respects 
convenient  for  superfidal  students.  Bnt  for  the 
earnest  seeker  after  musical  information,  for  one 
who  wishes  to  go  to  the  bottom  of  the  matter  and 
really  understand  things,  such  a  Dictionary  as  Mr. 
Grove's  is  greatly  needed.  The  Musician  needs  it, 
as  well  as  the  Amateur.  And  students  of  Music, 
such  as  throng  our  "Conservatories"  and  ''Schools," 
ought,  every  one  of  them,  to  possess  a  book  so  thor- 
oughly well  prepared  for  them. 

An  idea  of  its  fulness  may  be  formed  from  the 
fact  that  this  Part  I.,  of  1S8  octavo  pages,  begin- 
ning with  the  letter  A,  only  reaches  the  word 
"  Ballad."  And  of  the  exhaustive  yet  concise  way 
in  which  the  more  important  topics  are  treated,  the 
two  articles  which  we  have  copied  from  its  pages : 
on  AntherM,  by  Dr.  Monk,  of  York  Cathedral,  and 
on  J.  8,  Baeh,  are  very  satisfactory  and  fair  speci- 
mens. The  whole  Bach  family  are  treated  with 
proportionate  fullness;  also  the  Baeh-QetdUehafl, 
with  the  whole  list  of  contents  of  the  24  noble  vol- 
umes of  Bach's  works  which  it  has  so  far  published. 
The  articles  on  the  French  Acaiemi€  d$  Munque,  on 
the  Italian  Aeademie,  the  AneUnt  Conctrla  in  Lon- 
don, etc.,  are  excellent.  The  subject  of  Accent  is 
copiously  illustrated  by  quotations  in  notes  from 
-Haydn,  Mozart,  Beethoven,  Schubert,  Schumann, 
Weber,  and  even  Brahms.  But  no  article  has  in- 
terested us  quite  so  much,  or  has  seemed  to  us  to 
afford  such  satisfactory  evidence  of  the  earnest  and 
progressive  spirit  in  which  the  Dictionary  sets  out. 
as  that  on  Additional  Accompaniment — a  subject 
which  has  acquired  great  importance  through  the 
recent  efforts  to  revive  the  great  Choral  works  of 
Bach  and  Handel.  This  admirable  article,  presum- 
ably by  Ebenezer  Prout  (though  the  initials  "E.P.*' 
equally  belong  to  Herr 'Ernst  Pauer),  fills  thirteen 
columns,  and  is  enriched  with  many  examples  in 
notation  frem  Handel's  "  Messiah  "  and  Bach's  Pas- 
dons  and  Cantatas,  placing  in  each  instance  the 
sketchy  accompaniment  of  the  original  manuscript 
beside  the  arrangement  of  Mosart,  Mendelssohn  or 

Robert  Franz,  and  recognizing  the  merits  of  the 
last  named  far  more  appreciatively  than  some  of  his 
learned  German  critics  have  yet  nad  the  grace  to 
do.  All  the  definitions  of  technical  terms,  like  A 
VapdUif  AndanU,  Andantino,  etc.,  so  frequently 
confused  and  vague,  are  admirably  clear,  concise 
and  podtive. 

We  look  forward  with  eagerness  to  the  succes- 
sive instalments  of  this  noble  work,  and  we  com- 
mend it  heartily,  with  full  conviction  of  its  great 
value,  to  aU  lorers  and  professors  of  the  divine 
Art. 


U 
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Conoerto. 

Thbodoke  Thouis.    The  sixth  and  last  subserip- 
tioo  concert  (Wednesday  evening^,  Feb.  18)»  drew  a 
more  nDroerons  audience  to  the  Mutic  Hall  than 
either  at  its  predecessors.      This  mnsi  have  been 
owing  lar^rely  to  the  ezoellenoe  of  the  6rst  half  of 
the  prograrotne,  and  partly  to  the  novelty  of  the 
last  half.    The  first  consisted  of  two  standard  mas- 
terworks  of  the  very  first  class.    First,  the  Seventh 
Symphony  of  Beethoven,  which  was  played  mar- 
vellonsly  well,  althongh  we  mnst  still  dissent  from 
one  characteristic  of  the  modern  virtnoe*  interpre- 
tation (ihe  term  virtuoso  may  apply  to  orchestras 
as  well  as  solo  artists,) — we  mean  the  habit  of  ex- 
aggerating the  contrasts  of  tempi,  taking  slow  move- 
ments too  slow  and  fast  movements  too  fast ;  wit- 
ness the  Allegretto  and  the  Finale  in  this  instance. 
The  second  piece  was  Schumann's  Piano  Concerto, 
in  A  minor,  of  which  the  interest  still  deepens  the 
oftener  we  hear  it  properly  interpreted.     And  Mr. 
Wv.  H.  Shxbwood'b  rendering  was  masterly.    Per- 
fectly self-possessed,  clear  in  his  own  mind  as  to  the 
effect*  he  was  to  produce,  thoronghly  saturated,  to 
to  speak,  with  the  music  snd  its  meaning,  and  armed 
with  a  sure  and  admirable  technique,  as  well    as 
with  s  never  failing  memory,  he  gare  us  the  great 
work  in  a  style  which  the  most  exacting  could  en- 
joy ;  and  he  was  of  course  admirably  aecompanied. 
The  two  pieces  which  formed  the  second  part 
were  :<— 1)  that  grotesque  Wedding  March,  with  its 
ingenious  and  fantastic  Variations,  by  Ooldmark,  of 
which  we  can  say  nothing  materially  different  from 
what  we  said  of  it  after  Ita  first  perforniance  at  Cam- 
bridge, except  that,  on  the  whole,  it  interested  us 
rather  more  this  second  time ;  and — 8)  a  new  Cap- 
rieei^,  Op.  4,  by  Hermann  Graedner.    This  was  an 
exceedingly  brilliant  and  ingenious  piece  of  orches- 
tration, leaving,  however,  quite  a  vague  impression. 
It  might  perhaps  have  had  more  meaning  for  us, 
had  not  sense  and  mind  become  already  weary  with 
listening  to  brilliant  things. 


(Crowded  out  last  time.) 

BosTOK  CoRSBBVATOBY  07  MuBio.  The  Mating  of 
Saturday  noon,  l*eb.  9,  at  Wesleyaa  Hall,  had  some 
features  of  uncommon  InteTent,  as  the  following  pro- 
gramme shows: 

Overture  for  eight  hands:  «  Siege  of  Corinth," 

Arr.  by  H.  P.  ChelJus 
Misses  L.  Butler,  R.  McBeath,  Mrs.  Turner,  and 
Mr.  F.  Litohfleld. 
Son^:  "  Al  Desio/'  from  "Marriage  of  Figaro." 

Miss  Maile  Murdooh. 

Rondo  Capriccioeo. Mendelssohn 

Miss  Bmma  MeKlm. 
String  Quartet.    Variations  on  the  Austrian 

National  Hymn Haydn 

Miss  Lillian  Shattnck,  1st  Violm,  Miss  A.  Shep- 

ardson,  2d  Violin,  Miss  L.  Chandler,  Viola, 

Miss  Lettie  Launder,  'Cello, 

Piano— Andante  favori Hammel 

Mrs.  L.  B.  Turner. 

Senate  for  Violin  and  Piano,  In  A  mi^or. ....  Handel 

Andante— Allegro— Adagio— Allegro  moderato. 

Messrs.  La  none  Merrfanan,  and  Herm.  P. 

Chelius. 

Seng:  '< Bid  me  discourse," Bishop 

Miss  Murdoch. 
Last  Movement  of  Sonate  in  D  minor,  Op.  81, 

Beethoven 
Miss  Anna  Britt. 

The  performers  were  pupils  of  the  Conservatory,  un- 
der the  direction  of  its  head,  Julius  Eiohbkbo.  When 
we  entered  the  room,  we  were  struck  by  the  Toice,  more 
powerful  than  sweet,  yet  agreeable  and  darf  net-like,  and 
very  evenly  developed,  and  by  the  easy,  fluent  exeeu- 
tion  of  the  young  lady  who  was  singing  an  elaborate 
and  interesting  Aria,  which  we  never  heard  before,  Itom 
Mozart*s  Figaro  ;  on  looking  for  it  in  the  score  we  And 
It  given  In  an  Appendix,  and  we  wonder  that  It  has  not 
found  Its  way  before  into  our  theatres  or  concert  rooms. 
It  certainly  was  a  very  creditable  piece  of  vocallsm,  and 
sung  as  if  she  loved  to  sing. 

Still  more  were  we  Interested  in  the  first  string  Quar- 
tet performance  which  we  ever  heard  by  four  young  la- 
dies. They  were  wOIl  matched;  tone  and  bowing  both 
were  exeellent;  and  Haydn's  genial  Variations  on  the 
National  Hymn  of  Austria  were  on  the  whole  quite  sat- 
isfactorily interpreted.   The  fUr  vlolonoelUat,  we  an 


told,  (she  has  hitherto  appeared  as  violinist),  has  had 
but  a  few  weeks  practice  on  that  instrument.  We  trust 
this  quartet  playing  wHl  go  on  gaining  scope  and  pow- 
er. Nothing  is  more  wanting  in  our  musical  oppoi^uni- 
ties.— The  Handel  Sonata,  also,  was  a  novelty  of  a  good 
old  wholesome  sort,  and  was  quite  enjoyable.  For  the 
Beethoven  Sonata  movement  we  were  not  able  to  re- 
main. 


Haevabd  Musical  AssooiATioif.  The  pr<^amme 
of  the  seventh  Symphony  Concert  (Thursday  after- 
noon, Feb.  14)  proved  unusually  attractiveT  and 
there  were  many  expressions  of  enthusiasm  in  the 
audience. 

Overture  to  "Fanlska/* Cbembini 

Pianoforte  Concerto,  No.  4,  In  C  minor  (first 

time) Salnt-SaSns 

1.   Allegro  moderato  and  Andante. 
3.    Allegro  vivaoe.  Andante  and  Allegro. 
John  A.  Preston. 

Overture—"  Hiawatha  "  (MS.) J.  C  D.  Parker 

Vivaoe, from  the  "Scotch'*  Symphony.  .Mendelieohn 


Fourth  Symphony.  In  D  minor.  Op.  190. . .Schumann 
Introduction  ana  Allegro— Bomansa— Scherzo— 

Finale. 

The  charming  Overture  to  "Faniska*'  was  en- 
joyed as  much  as  ever,  being  nicely  played.  Mr. 
pBiSToir,  one  of  the  youngest  of  our  concert  pian- 
ists, a  pupil  successively  of  Mr.  Parker  and  of  Mr. 
Lang,  proved  himself  easily  equal  to  all  the  rare 
difficulties  of  the  new  C!oncerto  by  Saint-Saens.  He 
has  great  aplomb ^  remarkably  sure,  firm  execution, 
a  good  touch,  great  facility  and  smoothness  in  run- 
ning passages,  even  rapid  ones  in  sixths  and  fourths. 
He  plays  too  with  considerable  expression,  and 
with  good  conception  of  the  intentions  of  the  com- 
position and  its  capabilities  of  effect.  His  manner 
is  modest,  quiet,  and  yet  resolute.  Of  the  Concerto 
itself  there  are  various  opinions,  from  those  who 
found  it  only  a  barren  waste  of  difficulties,  to  those 
who  liked  It  better  than  anything  they  have  yet 
heard  from  the  French  composer.  We  incline,  after 
several  hearings  in  rehearsal,  to  the  latter  feeling. 
We  found  its  power  and  beauty  growing  en  us.  The 
first  movement,  beginning  with  a  simple,  plaintive 
theme,  in  little  fragments  answered  between  orches- 
tra and  piano,  proved  to  be  pregnant  matter  for  de- 
velopment and  interesting  variation.*,  leading  into 
an  impressive  Chorale  (AndawU^)  which  returns  in 
later  portions  of  the  work,  as  does  the  opening 
Allegro  theme,  showing  unity  and  earnest  purpose 
in  the  whole.    We  confess  to  lees  liking  of  the 

Scherzo-like  opening  of  the  second  part,  with  its 
thin,  dry,  scrambling  fugaio;  but  the  Chorale 
comes  again  with  new  weight  and  significance,  a 
period  of  repose ;  and  then,  for  a  l^nale,  we  have  a 
theme  which  is  aa  much  a  "  Hymn  of  Joy  "  as  that 
of  the  Ninth  Symphony  or  that  of  Brahms,  although 
in  quite  another  rhythm,  and  which  is  worked  up 
to  a  truly  grand  and  noble  climax ;  a  good  nation- 
al hymn,  we  fancy,  oould  be  made  -of  it. 

Mr.  Paekxe  was  received  with  a  hearty  and  pro- 
longed welcome  as  he  came  forward  to  conduct  his 
own  new  work,  the  "  Hiawatha "  Overture,  which 
he  did  in  the  quiet,  simple,  and  yet  6rm  manner 
that  is  native  to  him.  Tne  Overture  is  difficult,  at 
least  for  a  first  reading,  partly  on  account,  of  the 
unusual  key,  B-flat  minor,  in  which  it  is  written, 
and  taxed  the  orchestra  severely  to  do  it  justice  af- 
ter only  two  rehearsals.  Yet  its  intentions  came 
out  clearly,  revealing  good  thematic  matter  and  de- 
velopment, and  a  happy  faculty  of  rich  and  varie 
instrumentation,  besides  a  sensitive  poetic  feeling 
and  much  beauty  of  expression,  with  g^ood  unity 
and  climax.  It  is  a  graceful,  delicate,  romantic, 
rather  than  a  great  or  very  powerful  Overture,  and 
yet  it  does  not  lack  strength.  The  composer  was 
recalled  and  bowed  his  acknowledgments  amid  long 
continued  applause. 

The  vivadouM  bit  from  the  "  Scotch  *  Symphony 
flung  in  plenty  of  sunshine  in  the  midst  of  three 
long  works  all  in  the  minor  mood.  How  one  can 
talk  of  Brahms  after  that  D-minor  Symphony  of 
Schumann,  it  is  difficult  to  conceive.  Here  is  a  work 
which  thrills  with  genius  through  its  every  limb 
and  every  fibre.  The  Romania  and  the  Scherso 
are  wonderful ;  the  exquisite  charm  of  the  former 
relieved  in  strong  yet  happy  contrast  against  the 
bold  impetuosity  of  the  latter ;  while  the  slow  mo- 


tive of  the  Introduction,  reproduced  in  the  Roraan- 
sa,  lends  a  unity  which  is  anything  but  monotony 
to  the  whole.  The  transition  from  the  Romanza 
into  the  vigorous  Finale  is  most  original  and  pow- 
erfu.,  though  holding  en  to  the  same  thread  of  mo- 
tive. The  Symphony  was  played  with  fervor,  with 
good  accent,  light  and  shade,  and  excellent  effect ; 
it  was  one  of  the  best  successes  of  our  orchestra. 

The  eighth  programme  (this week)  consisted  of: 

Past  I.  Overture  to  '*  Roaamunde  "  (fint  time), 
Bekubert:  Old  Italian  Aria:  '<Pur  dieesti,"  LotU. 
Geo.  L.  Osgood;  Symphony  in  O  (No.  18,  Breitkopf 
and  HErtel),  lTaydn.--?AWT  II.  Overture:  "The 
Hebrides,*'  MendeUwhn ;  Songs  by  Fran;  G.  L.  Os- 
good; Overture  to  "  Leonore/'  No.  8,  Be€thoioeti. 

In  the  ninth  concert  (last  but  one)  Miss  Fannt 
Ekllogo  will  n\i\v  "  An  when  the  dove,"  from  Han- 
del's **  Ads  and  Galatea,*'  and  probably  a  superb 
dramatic  Aria  from  Mozart's  early  Opera  IdomeftM, 
— an  Aria  equal  to  his  best  in  later  years.  The  Sym- 
phony will  he  Gade*8  No.  1,  in  C  minor  ;  the  Over- 
tores,  Beethoven's  "  Weihe  den  Hanscs,"  and  Rossi- 
ni's to  "  Tell ; "  and  the  Concert  will  open  with  the 
Allegro  of  the  Unfinished  Symphony  of  Schubert. 


•  BOTLSTOir  Club.  The  second  concert  of  the  season 
(Music  Hall,  Feb.  20)  was  as  brilliant  a  success  as  any 
vocal  Club  has  ever  had  in  Boston.  The  Hall  was 
crowded,  the  programme  excellent  and  much  of  It 
new,  and  the  chorus  and  part-singing  singularly  per- 
fect. The  first  part  consisted  of  Mendelssohn's  Athalie ; 
the  second  was  as  follows: 

Slumber  Song.    Male  chorus Taubert. 

Song  of  the  Summer  Birds.    Female  chorus. 

Rubinstein. 

tl  NiSw  ^g.  I  ^^^  chorus Rheinberger. 

Fields  so  Green.    Female  chorus Relnecke. 

Folk  Songs: 

a.  Forsaken.    Male  chorus.   Composer  ubknown. 

From  the  Cadnthian. 

b.  Have  you  my  Darling  seen  ?    Mixed  choras. 

(Words  from  the  GeVman.     Osgood. 

Bong  of  the  Lark.     Male  chorus Schachner. 

(From  the  Characterbllder.) 
Baily  Spring.    Mixed  chorus Mendelssohn. 

The  M^oHe  was  given  with  piano  accompaniment  by 
Mr.  PBTEBSiiiSA,  omitting  the  Overture,  but  giving  the 
March  of  Priests.  Tbe  solos  were  creditably  sung  by 
Miss  DOBA  WiLBT,  Miss  L.  C.  Xabok  and  Mrs.  J-ksjtt 
M.  NoTBS.  The  choruses  were  sung  with  fine  precision, 
spirit  and  expression,  and  with  admirable  balance  of 
the  parts.  We  never  heard  a  purer,  richer  body  of  so- 
pranos, and  the  deep  basses  were  strikingly  full  and 
grand.  The  effect  of  tbe  choral  mass  was  frequently 
enhanced  by  the  judicious  Organ  rccompantment  by 
Mr.  G.  W.  SviTNBn.  But  the  distinguishing  feature  of 
this,  as  compared  with  the  likewise  excellent  perfor- 
mance of  the  same  work  by  the  Cecilia,  waA  the  giving 
of  the  melo-dramatic  portions  of  the  middle.  These 
were  read,  or  recited,  some  by  individual  voices  Issuing 
from  various  quarters  of  the  platform,  and  some  by 
chorus  in  unison.  And  the  reading  was  of  a  nnperior 
order,  really  srtistlc  and  impressive— particularly  MIm 
Katb  Davis's  delivery  of  the  part  of  Salomlth, repeated- 
ly followed  by  spontaneous'applause.  fWe  must  add,  too^ 
that  the  understanding  of  the  dramatic  plot  was  great- 
ly aided  by  the  well  prepared  Argument  and  Notes  In 
the  tastefullitUe  programme  book. 

Mr.  OsoooD  and  the  Club,  which  he  conducts  and 
trains  with  such  marked  ability,  are  to  be  congratulated 
on  a  particularly  happy  selection  of  fresh  part-sonfirfl;— 
novelties  which  are  truly  Interesting;  rara  avea  of  their 
well-nigh  exhausted  race.  Kvery  one  of  these  had  some 
striking  beauty  to  commend  it,  showinir  artistic  skill  in 
the  weaving  together  of  voice  parts,  with  the  single  ex- 
ception oi  the  Lark  Song  by  Schachner,  In  which  we 
found  next  to  nothing  to  delight,  and  which  was  also 
the  least  well  sung  piece,  the  voices  seeming  weary. 
Nor  can  the  luffubnous  "  Forsaken,'*  being  but  an  old 
Carlnthian  Folk-song,  be  rep:arded  as  artistic:  it  wait  en- 
cored, not  for  Its  ciieerfulness,  but  as  furnishing  the 
most  exquisite  specimen  of  male  part-singing  of  the 
evening.  Taubert's  "Slumber  Sontr"  was  charming 
and  veiy  delicately  sun^.  Rubinstein's  female  chorus, 
full  of  birds  and  sunshine,  was  delif^htful  in  itself  and 
in  tbe  renderf  nfrj  and  the  two  songs  by  Rheinberger, 
especially  the  *'  rHght  Song,"  seemed  to  us  amonjc  the 
best  instances  of  this  kind  of  writing  we  have  had  sinc^ 
Mendelssohn.  Relnecke's  green  fields  were  grateftil 
and  refreshing?,  with  sweet  fresh  voices  leading  the  way 
In  greatest  possible  contract,  both  in  style  of  composi- 
tion and  in  its  up-springinc:  joy  and  rapture,  to  Its 
"  Forsaken  "  mate  (excuse  the  Hibemicism !),  was  Mr. 
Osgood's  own  new  and  charraine  part-sone,  woven  with 
a  subtle,genia1  Art,— the  most  felicitous  or  his  produc- 
tions so  far,  as  it  seemed  to  us.  It  makes  the  voices,  at 
least  the  tenom,  soar  beyond  their  wont,  but  the  enthu- 
siasm of  the  soug:  and  of  the  singers  ought  to  be  equal 
to  that,  lifting  them  above  themselves  like  the  Jov  hymn 
in  the  Choral  Symphony.— Truly  the  Boylston  Club  are 
in  the  full  tide  of  successful  progress,  and  we  trust  they 
win  avail  themselves  of  their  well-earned  advantages 
for  bringing  out  Choral  treasures  new  and  old.  follow- 
ing where  the  worthy  ambition  of  their  leader  from  the 
first  has  led  and  pointed. 
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CnroAoo.    Tbe  Boothoren  Soelaty  garo  its  second 
concert  last  ercnfng  at  McCk>rmlok's  Hall  to  a  lai^  au- 
dience, and  Tflth  a  large  degree  of  success.   At  the  rery 
ont<«et,  Mr.  Wolfsohn  is  to  be  credited  wllhliaTing  made 
fin  elegant  programme,  not  onlf  Terj  attractire  in  its 
individual  numbers,  bm  tborongbly  luurmonioos  and 
consistent.     It  opened  witb  that  delightful  overture 
which  Mendelssohn  wrote  tp  the  legend  of  Melustne,  the 
last  of  the  series  that  Included  the  "Midsummer  Night," 
"The  Calm  Sea  andPro«perous  Voyage,**  and  the  "Heb- 
rides,**—this  ono  the  most  delicate  and  eharacterlstio 
of  tbem  all.    What  more  appropi  iato  instrumental  work 
could  have  preluded  the  "  Loreley,'*  both  legends  being 
connected  with  the  water-tpii  its  of  tbe  Bhine?   The 
"Loreley*^  was  the  second  number.   The  Bociety  has 
given  it  once  before,  but  it  is  good  enough  to  bear  many 
a  repetition.    There  are  only  four  numbers  to  the  oper- 
atic f  ragment,^the  "  Are  Maria,**— a  soprano  obllgato 
to  first  and  second  soprano  accompaniment;  a  spirited 
"  Vintage  Song"  for  msnnerohor ;  the  finale  to  the  first 
act,  an  instrumental  introduction  (allegro  moderate), 
leading  up  to  a  responsive  double  chorus,  Inroking  the 
Rhino  fays;  and  along  and  trying  seena,  set  off  against 
chorus,  in  which  Leonora,  the  heroine,  seeks  for  revenge 
against  her  false  lover.   The  choral  parts  were  excel- 
lently given,  especially  tlie  "Vintage"  number, whieh 
went  off  in  danhing  style.   The  soprano  part  was  taken 
by  Miss  Alice  Dutton,  whom  we  do  not  remember  to 
have  beard  in  any  important  concert  before.    She  has  a 
voice  of  moderate  strength  and  good  range,  which  is 
essential  in  the  "  Tx)reley  **  music,  that  runs  very  high, 
and  is  set  against  a  heavy  accompaniment,  and  she 
sin;;s  with  spirit  and  intelligence;  but  there  Is  a  want  of 
resonance  in  her  tone,  so  that  she  failed  to  express  the 
full  passion  and  dramatic  intensity  of  the  part,  espec- 
ially in  the  closing  nnmber,  wbioh  requires  an  almost 
cxccp :  ional  voice.    The  third  nnmber  was  a  double  one, 
including  a  fresh,  breezy  "  Morning  Song*'  and  an  "El- 
egy *'  by  Half,  neither  of  which  have  been  given  here 
before.   Their  selection  is  creditable  to  Mr.  Wolfsohn's 
good  taste.    Such  inuslc  is  healthy  and  bracing,  and 
ought  to  be  hoard  oftener.    They  are  admirably  instru- 
incuied,  ihe  themes  being  set  into  the  accompaniment 
liko  a  Itcantlful  piece  of  mosnic  work.    Tbe  programme 
closed  with  five  numbers  from  "  Fidelio,"— first,  the 
overture,  the  "  Fhlclio  **  being  selected  from  the  four. 
Second,  the  aria  in  the  first  act  ("Die  HofTnung  schon,*') 
in  Mhlch  Marcelllna  tells  the  blips  of  her  love,  which  was 
sung  liy  Mr.«.  Jewett  with  admirable  voice  and  expres- 
sion.   Her  conception  of  the  aiia  and  the  fine  dramatic 
spirit  with  which  slio  invested  iB  were  alike  creditable 
to  her  mnsicil  intelli^ience.    She  made  the  hit  of  the 
evening,  nnd  the  success  which  she  achieved  was  enthu- 
siastically recognized  by  the  audience,  and  richly  de- 
serA'eil.     The  Canon  Qunrteti  which  followed  the  solo 
(Miss  Dutton,  Mn*.  Jewett,  Mr.  Dexter,  and  Mr.  Oill,) 
was  not  nltogethci'  satisfactory,  the  tenor  not  being  in 
sti  ict  tune  und  the  voices  not  being  well  balanced.    Mr. 
Gill,  for  the  fourth  number,  sang  Socco'm  gold  song 

("  Flat  mnn  nicht  auch  Geld  daneben,**)  in  which  his 
w()r^t  failing  M'as  want  of  pi*erlsion  In  keeping  with  the 
instrument.  Tim  hist  number  was  the  finale  to  the  last 
net,  which  describes  the  release  of  tbe  prisoners  and  the 
leitcnc  of  Flfirfttattt  the  solo.«  being  taken  by  Mrs.  Jew- 
el r.  Miss  Dutton,  anil  Messrs.  Knorr,  Dexter,  Gill,  and 
Mai  tin.  lu  tirs  iiumher  the  chorus  did  some  excellent 
work,  nnil  san*:  with  grf>at  spitit  and  power.  As  a 
whole,  the  Society  is  enililed  to  great  credit.  The  so- 
j)ranos  have  fallen  oft  a  little  in  strength  and  the  tenors 
were  at  timeM  a  little  "  off,'*  but  the  altos  were  very 
uteady,  and  the  basses  have  never  sung  with  such  fnil 
volume  of  tone  or  good  4*ffect.  and  the  general  result 
wan  a  ino^t  enjoynblp  and  8ati«factory  concert,  with  one 
of  tho  best  pru}rrnmuies  Mr.  Wolfsohn  has  ever  given 
ns.  We  conuratulate  him  that  his  little  army  has  grad- 
uated rrom  the  piano,  and  can  now  sing  with  orchestra. 
—Chicago  Tribune^  Ftb.  20. 

PniLADSLPOix  Several  pupils  of  Mme.  Emma 
Seller  distinguisbed  themselves  in  a  concert  thus 
described  by  the  Evening  Bulletin  of  Feb.  15  : 

Natatorium  Hall  was  crowded  with  a  brilliant  audi- 
ence last  evening  on  the  occasion  of  Miss  Bare*s  first 
public  concert,  as  this  may  be  called,  although  the  young 
lady  bns  frequently  appeared  In  connection  with  other 
musical  performances  in  this  city.  The  programme  was 
an  unusually  choice  one,  The  instrumental  part  con- 
sisted of  two  numbers  by  Mr.  Jarvis,  including  Thai- 
lierg's  variations  on  "  Elislro  d*Amore,**  Chopin's  Noc- 
turne, Op.  37,  and  Mendelssohn's  Scherzo,  Op.  16,  which 
were  given  with  all  the  brilliant  expression  and  execu- 
tion of  the  distinguished  pianist.  Mr.  StoU  gave  an  ex- 
quisite performance  of  Wieniawski's  "Airs  Russes," 
handling  bis  violm  with  delightful  delicacy  and  spirit. 
The  principal  vocal  part  was,  of  course,  sustained  by 
Miss  Bare,  who  was  In  admirable  voice  and  sang  her 
several  numbers  in  a  manner  evincing  great  improve- 
m  nt  both  in  style  and  in  the  development  of  an  organ 


of  peculiar  purity  and  power.  A  eoldness  of  manner 
which  marked  Miss  Bare*s  earlier  public  performances 
has  wholly  disappeared,  and  with  the  overcoming  of 
this  defect  it  is  safe  to  predict  for  her  a  brilliant  career 
as  a  popular  vocalist.  The  other  vocal  parts  were  taken 
by  Mr.  Gastel,  who  sang  Schubert's  "Morgengruss" 
and  Horn's  "  Trinkspruch,**  and  accompanied  Miss  Bare 
in  a  duo  from  Spobr*s  "  Faust*'  In  a  very  pleasing  man- 
ner; Miss  Bingham,  another  pupil  of  Mad.  Seller's,  who, 

albeit  a  little  frightened  at  her  first  essay  in  public, 
sang  Hatton's  "  Rid  me  to  live  *'  with  a  degree  of  spirit 
and  good  tone  that  promise  excellent  things  for  her  in 
the  future;  and  Mr.  Cb'imbcrlain,  also  a  pupil  of  the 
same  school,  who  sang  Nicolai's  duet,  "  VAddlo^*  with 
Mifts  Bingham  in  good  style.  Mr.  Stoll's  violin  obligate 
accompaniment  of  Miss  Bare's  two  sonars,  Kalliwoda's 
"  Far  Away,"  and,  an  encore,  Relnecke's  "Spring  Flow- 
ers,*' deserves  a  word  of  special  commendation. 

The  audience  teMtlQed  their  enjoyment  of  tbe  even1ng*8 
entertainment  by  much  enthusiastic  applause,  nearly 
every  vocal  numoer  winning  an  encore,  and  the  whole 
mtttAr  passed  oiT  most  pleasantJy  and  creditably. 


An  Artiflcial  Voice. 

We  redd  in  an  English  paper: 

Any  man  who  is  dissatisfied  with  his  voice  can  become 

an  orchestra,  with  woods,  brasses,  strings  and  a  big 

drum,  if  he  likes.    In  S•ptemb^r  of  last  year  Dr.  Fou- 

lis,  of  Glasgow,  found  himself  under  the  necessity  of 

proposing  the  complete  removal  of  the  larynx  of  one  of 

his  patients.   The  man  consented,  chiefly  with  the  view 

of  escaping  the  lingering  death  which  threatened  him. 

It  was  accordingly  done;  and  now,  at  the  end  of  four 

months,  a  fair  »hare  of  health  has  been  regained,  the 

windpipe  and  other  parts  implicated  have  healed  ro  as 

to  admit  of  the  introduction  of  voice  tubes,  and  the  man 

has  been  shown  at  tbe  Ui'iversity  and  before  some  of 

the  sclei'tiftc  societies  of  Glasgow,  where  the  professors 
and  others  were  ennbled  to  satisfy  themselves  of  the 
reality  of  his  speaking  power>«.  For  the  sake  of  easy  ad- 
justment it  consists  of  two  tubes,  which  are  placed  In 
the  wonnd  separately,  and  fitted  to  each  other  by  slip- 
ping the  lower  a  little  way  into  the  upper  one.  A  iframe- 
work  holding  a  vibrating  r»ed  is  passed  into  a  hole  in 
the  front  of  this  tube,  like  a  drawer  fnto  its  groove's. 
When  pa«hed  home  the  reed-plato  slopcM  downwards, 
and  the  current  of  air  from  th<^  Inngs,  hnplngine  upon 
its  free  enri,  throws  It  Into  vibration.  A  cont'nnons 
mnsical  note  is  thus  produced,  which  becomes  modnlat- 
od  into  vowels,  consonants  an'l  words  by  the  action  of 
the  month.  All  the  reeds  remain  silent  In  ordinary 
breathinir..  The  vowels  are  p*»i  ff  ctly  clear  and  distinct, 
l)oth  in  whispering  with  the  reed  ont,  and  in  intonins 
with  the  reed  in  the  tube,  proving  thnt  the  vowf>l8  are 
the  product  of  chancres  in  the  shape  of  the  month  cavi- 
ty, and  not  formed  by  alterations  of  the  Klottfs.  The 
question  of  tbe  reeds  to  be  tise^l  was  ono  of  much  inter- 
est. Theftrst  tiled  in  niasffow  were  of  l^rass.  Expeii- 
ments  have  shown,  says  the  I^iH  AMI  GatftU,  that 
many  other  materials,  such  .is  ivoiy,  horn,  cane,  silver 
or  steel,  will  answer  the  ])urpose,  nnd  tbe  patient,  who 
is  an  Ingenious  mechanic.  amu«oa  himself  in  fitiing 
them  no.  He  bJ^s  thus  a  variety  of  voices  nt  command, 
and  with  one  of  his  reeds  made  of  vulcanite  can  posi- 
tively roar.  The  softest  and  mojjt  natural  notes  are  giv- 
en by  the  non-metallic  reeds ;  but  tbe  richest  tone  comes 
from  a  reed  composed  of  an  alloy  of  silver  and  brass. 


Mirs  Minnie  Hauok  at  Brassels. 

A   corre-^pondont   of  the    BnUetiv  f Philadelphia), 
writinij  from  Brussels,  January  21st.  bays: 

"  Miss  Minnie  Hauek,tbe  great  i^merlcan  prima  don- 
na, who  has  been  recently  engaged  to  replace  the  late 
Mme.  Tietjens  at  Her  Majesty's  Opera  in  London,  is 
now  singing  at  the  Grand  Opera  House  in  Brussels, 
where  she  obtained  the  greatest  success.  The  Brussels 
papers  unanimously  put  her  in  the  same  rank  with  La 
Patti  and  Nilsson,  and  Miss  Minnie  Hanck  undoubtedly 

can  he  considered  as  the  coming  star.  During  tbe  last 
five  years  the  yonng  and  beautiful  singer  filled  success- 
fullv  the  positions  as  prima  doima  at  the  Italian  operas 
of  Paris  and  London,  and  the  grand  Imnerial  opei'as  of 
Vienna  and  Berlin,  and  has  been  created  Kammer-Sftn- 
gerin  (Singer  of  the  Imperial  Conrt)  by  the  Kmperor  of 
Germany.  The  Queen  of  Belgium  conferred  upon  her 
the  Order  of  the  Star  (Stem-Kreuz).  Miss  Hauck  is  now 
engaged  by  Mr.  Maurice  Strakosch  for  COO.OOO  francs 
($100,000)  for  three  years." 


•  »  * 


CiKOiNNATj.  The  advance  programmes  for  the  Cin- 
cinnati biennial  musical  festival,  to  be  held  May  14  to 
17  inclusive,  have  just  been  issued.  The  musical  direc- 
tors will  he  Theodore  Thomas,  assisted  by  Otto  Singer 
of  this  city.  The  soloists  are  Mme.  Pappcnheim,  Annie 
Louise  Gary,  Emma  Crancb,  Mrs.  Osgood,  Louise  BoU- 

wagen,  Chas.  Adams,  Christian  Fritsch.  Signer  Taglia- 
pietra,  M.  B.  Whitney  and  Franz  Remmcrtz.  M  r.  George 
£.  Whiting  of  Boston  is  announced  as  the  organiHt.  The 
programme  consists  of  Handel's  "Messiah,"  Beetho- 
ven^s  Ninth  Symphony  and  the  Ei  oica  symphony,  Liszt's 
grand  mans,  scenes  from  Wagner's  "  Qoetterdaemmer- 
nng,"  and  chorus  from  tbe  "Meistersinper,*^  scenes  from 
"  Alcestare  'and  others.  The  festival  is  to  occur  in  the 
grand  Music  Hall,  jiist  completed,  and  the  new  organ, 
manufactured  in  Boston,  the  largest  in  the  Unitea 
States  and  largest  but  two  in  the  world,  is  to  be  played 
on  that  occasion  for  the  first  time.  The  mass  chorus 
consists  of  600  voices. 


DB8CBIPTIYR  LIST  OF  THB 
Xa    J^    T   -m    &    T         IbdCXJSIO, 
^■l>IUli««l  l>r  Ollvev  l>ISao«  Jc  Co. 

>  <»»  4 

Vocal,  with  Plane  Aooompanimsnt. 

My  Love  Is  far  Away.    Part  Song  for  mixed 
Toices.    B.    5.    f  tob.  Oarjood.  80 

"  The  earth  is  kissed  by  fragrant  showers, 
But  my  heart  doth  count  the  weary  hours." 

Arranged  for  mixed  voices,  but  was  first  made 
for  the  Apollo  Club.   A  fine  quartet. 

Tlien  ComeH  Best    C.    S.    c  to  C.       Barri,  40 
"  Reaper,  in  tbe  field  afar, 
Cease  thy  toll  among  the  sheaves." 

An  admirable  song,  whether  we  regard  the 
beautiful  words  with  thbtr  restful  quality,  or  the 
calm,  tranquil  flow  of  the  musle. 

The  Angel's  Song.    (Der  Engellied.)  (La 

Serenata.)    G.    4.    d  to  g.  Braga.  60 

"  It  was  no  earthly  melody." 
"  Von  Himmel  nnr  kommen  die  T5ne." 
"  Kon  i  mortal  la  musica." 

Here  are  a  combination  of  beauties;  the  story 
of  the  sick  child,  of  the  calling  angel  choir,  and 
of  the  sad  mother,  repeated  in  three  languages, 
and  th^  appropriate  music,  enriched  with  a  Vio* 
lln  or  Violincello  accompaniment. 

Marie.    Zh.    3.    d  to  F.  Coioen.  40 

"  An  April  sim;  a  silver  wave." 

Marie.    Ballad.    Gb.    8.    G  to  E.       Jmnen,  80 
"  Por  thou  thvself  art  like  a  prayer,'* 
"  Du  hist,  ja,  selbst  wie  ein  Gebet." 

Here  are  two  songs  with  similar  titles.— 
CMem.  Alwnys,  in  ordering  music,  cive  the  exact 
title  and  the  author's  name.)  Tbe  first  is  an 
American  ballad,  with  a  melody  of  considerable 
varletv,and  furnished  with  extra  noies  for tovn 
d^forcf.  The  second  is  German-English,  wtth 
twice  the  nnmber  of  flats,  but  a  very  simple 
melody,  as  simple  hearted  as  the  German  AfaW^, 
but  has  a  varied  and  rich  harmony  in  the  accom- 
paniment. 

Sadie  the  Flower  of  the  Dell.    Song  and 

rhoruR.    D.    3.    c  to  F.  Jones,  40 

Ballad  in  very  plea^^ing,  popular  style. 

Loved  and  Lost    D.    8.    c  to  F.         WUler,  40 
"  Now  tbe  oity  sleeps, 
Tbe  night  is  calm  and  sweet." 

Tery  beaut  irul  song  of  fine  sentiment. 

My  Lover  across  the  Blue  Sea.    F.  8. 

E  to  F.  Adam.  85 

«•  But  oh!  if  he  ahoutd  come,  why,  mercy, 
I'd  hide  like  a  mouse,  dear  me." 

A  very  pretty  ballad  by  the  young  lady  who 
found  a*"  snilor  beau  "  in  her  tea  cup. 

Under  the  Lamplight.    D  minor.  3.    c  to  D. 

Gray,  85 
"They  who  mak#»  life  so  dear, 
Lay  in  a  dreamless  sleep." 

Affecting  ballad  of  the  "  Out  In  the  Cold  "  order. 

Xnitmmentalt 

En  Boute.  4  Hands.  E&.  5.    Sydnetf  SmitJu  1.00 

well  known  super  brilliant  piece  in  4  hand 
form. 

Quadrilles  for  Violin  and  Piano.  Winner,  ea.  60 
No.  2.    Mazourka  Quad.    8.    (Russian.) 

There  are  9  numbers,  arranged  with  Winner's 
well-known  skill  and  care. 

Beprrets.    Nocturne.    C.   4.  ITammereL  85 

Po  named  because  the  player  regrets  when  it 
is  finished,  and  generally,  no  doubt,  returns  and 
plavs  it  the  second  time.  In  good  shape  and 
melodious,  but  not  quite  sleepy  enough  for  a 
noctnme. 

Nancy  Lee  Waltz.    E6.    3.  PraU.  80 

Bright  waits,  including  a  favorite  air. 

Where  we  Laugh  and  Live.   (Wo  man  lacht 
andlebt.)    Galop.    D.    8.    Ed,  Strauss,  ZO 

"Where  we  laugh  and  live  "  must  be  Vienna, 
where  people  will  have  theirsport  if  they  starve 
for  it,  and  where  this  bright  Polka  helps,  no 
doubt,  to  make  matters  cheeiful. 

Ten  Russian  Songs  without  Words.    Selec- 
ted by  jr.  JST.  Bale.  60 
These  are  very  possiblv  better  on  the  Piano  or 
Organ  than  with  the  voice;  are  very  spirited, 
and  have  of  course,  10  different  melodies. 

Wedding  Tour  Galop.    F.    8.  JVnlUs.  85 

As  bright  as  tbe  happy  time  mentioned;  of 
which  the  "  glissandos''  may  represent  the  fast 
slipping  away  of  the  time. 


ABBnBviATiOKs.—I^egrees  of  dlfiScnlty  are  marked 
from  1  to  7.  The  kev  is  denoted  by  a  capital  letter,  asC, 
B6,  etc.  A  large  Roman  letter  marks  the  lowest  and  the 
highest  note  if  on  the  staff,  small  Roman  letters  if  below 
or  above  tbe  staff.  Thus; " C.  8.  c  to  B,"  means  "  Key 
of  C,  Fifth  degree,  lowest  letter  o  on  the  added  line  be- 
low, highest  letter,  B  on  the  4th  space. 
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Sonnets. 

(Fkom  "  Poems  hy  Btxjabt  Stbenx,"  New  Yoik,  1874.) 

MOZART. 

THOU  OB  whose  radiant  brow  the  flush  of  youth 
Unfading  shines,  throngh  all  eternity— 
Thon  that  art  like  a  blushing  mom  In  spring, 
'Neath  whose  first  kiss  a  thousand  blossoms  burst, 
A  thousand  birds  awake  to  joyous  earols— 
A  rosy  sunrise,  telling  heaven  and  earth 
Of  the  rich,  golden  summer  day  beyond, 
— Lorers  that  wander  'neath  the  silvery  moon, 
*Twixt  tears  and  smiles,  'twixt  joy  and  yearning,  heark- 
ening 
Unto  the  witching  tales  their  own  soul  whispers 
Of  love's  infinite  promise  of  delight,— 
Shall  sing  thy  praise  while  hearts  yet  throb  with  life  I 

HAYDN. 

Thou  on  whose  cloudless  brow  the  milder  light 

Of  manhood  beams,  through  all  the  future  years— 

Thou  that  art  like  a  mellow  autumn  eve, 

In  whoee  brown  leaves  and  purple  tints  are  bound 

A  thousand  recolleotionB  of  bright  summer— 

A  golden  sunset  giving  kind  assurance 

Of  cheery  winteivnights  beside  the  hearth, 

Lovers  that  sit  within  the  ruddy  glow 

Of  their  own  fire-light,  with  clasped  hands,  and  eyee 

TeU  the  uns];>eakable  contentment  found 

In  the  fulfilment  of  love's  infinite  promise— 

Shall  sing  thy  praise  while  hearts  yet  rite  to  God  I 

BEETHOVEN. 

But  thou  upon  whose  stormy  brow  there  bums 

Undimmed  the  light  of  Heaven,  while  Ood  yet  lives,— 

Thou  that  art  like  the  night  with  aU  its  stars; 

In  whose  mysterious  shadows  He  enfolded 

A  thousand  moms  of  spring  and  autumn  eves, 

A  thousand  summer  suns,  and  winter  fires; 

Within  the  deep  of  whose  nnfathomed  heart, 

The  anguish  and  the  ecstasy,  the  hopes 

And  prayers,  the  joys  and  tears  of  fUl  mankind 

Pulse  secretly— oh,  who  shall  sing  thy  praise  ? 

Before  thy  soul's  immortal  majesty, 

Speech  dies  In  silence,  and  the  lip  grows  dumb  I 


»    ^w^    > 
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''The  Seven  Deadly  Sing." 

Br  HAMBRLIKG  AND   GOLDSCHHIDT.* 
(Ck)ncluded  from  Page  186.) 

Cenceming  the  masic  of  the  new  oratorio, 
we  will,  and  may,  express  our  opinion  Terr 
briefly ;  it  strack  us  throughout  as  an  exagger- 
ated imitation  of  Richard  Wagner,  totally  de- 
ficient in  self-subsistence  and  beauty.  ]p*rom 
first  to  last  we  missed  originality  of  invention 
and  plastic  power,  uay,  even  natural  feeling 
and  the  simplest  sense  for  what  is  lovely ;  on 
the  other  hand,  the  score  exhibits  an  astonish- 
ing familiarity,  or  rather  complete  identifica- 
tion, with  all  Wagner^s  modes  of  expression 
and  means  of  effect.  To  the  right  and  to  the 
left  people  whispered  **Prom  Tannhdut^rf" 
**From  Dis  Jdkstersinger f ''  "Prom  Die 
Walkure  !  "  Even  when  there  were  no  direct 
reminiscences,  we  always  heard  Wagner's  voice. 
Such  palpable  imitation  of  a  master  has  inva- 
riably a  aisagreeable  effect ;  in  the  Resent  case, 
that  effect  is  actually  painful.  Wagner  has 
created  a  style  for  himself;  but  ffood  or  bad, 
it  is  his  property,  the  property  of  an  intellect- 
ual, original  individuality,  from  whose  impres- 
sionability it  springs  with  subjective  necessity. 
Anyone  imitating  this  style,  without  possessing 
Wagner's  mind  and  Wagner's  art,  and  more- 
over, imitating  it  in  its  most  glaring  effects, 
skimming  off  it,  so  to  speak,  only  the  froth, 

E reduces  a  caricature.    Uerr  Qoldschmidt  rifles 
is  master's  entire  musical  wardrobe,  and  puts 

•By  Dr.  HansUck  in  the  IftuefrtU  ^rfu. 


on  all  his  gorgeous  holiday  garments  one  over 
the  other;   what  is  inside  them,  however,  is 
not  Wagner,  but  at  the  most  a  distorted  copy 
of  him.    Never  in  the  course  of  one  evening 
did  we  hear  so  many  horrible  dissonances,  so 
many  repulsive  and  unstngable  airs,  clumsy 
rhythms,  and  lasteless  orchestral  effects,  as  in 
these  Deadly  Sins,     One  characteristic  fact  is 
the  continuous  employment  of  the  harp,  of  the 
trombone,  and  of  the  trumpets  charged  with 
the  melody,  to  which  must  be  added  the  wild 
rustling  of  the  tremolo  tioUni  divin,  the  numer- 
ous piesfieatos^  and  the  exceedingly  deep  regis- 
ter of  the  wind  instmments,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  instrusive  activity  of  the  triangles,  cym- 
bals, big  drum,  and  small  bells.     These  stimu- 
lants, so  potent  when  rightly  used,  are  never 
reserved  for  the  proper  occasion,  and,  owing  to 
so  much  effect,  nothing  is  effective.    The  char- 
acteristic expression,  taken  broadly,  could  not 
be  missed ;  what  is  ugly  and  horrible  will  fit 
some  one  vice  or  other.      Herr  Gpldschmidt 
represents  his  Sewn  Deadly  Sine  by  the  help  of 
a  nundred  thousand  sins  against  tune.    At  the 
same  time,  his  mistakes  in  many  particulars 
are  remaricable.    The  demons,  when  malevo- 
lently boastin^^  of  their  Dietary  (**  Wtrhaben 
lekdmoft  dasfnndUehe  Lieht^*^*  etc.),  sinff  slow- 
ly ana  sorrowfully  as  though  after  a  defeat ; 
the  Prince  of  Darkness,  when  givinjg  his  com- 
mands to  the  Demon  of  Indolence,  falls  into 
a  strain  of  elegiac  tenderness,  and  the  Demon 
himself,  instead  of  seductively  luring  the  Pil- 
grims into  resting  themselves,   executes  his 
task  with  an  anxious  whine.     The  Chorus  of 
Revellers  is  not  bad  in  a  melodic  sense,  but  its 
sentimentality  is  utterly  inappropriate  to  the 
** fiery  hymn"  of  joyous  guests.    The  Chorus 
of  Carousers,  **0  Bauch,  O  BauchI"  is  treated 
by  Herr  Goldschmidt  like  a  dirge.    The  entire 
**  Intemperance  "  scene,  as  well  as  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  '*£vil  Spirit,"  appended  to  it,  is 
poetically,  and  still  more  musically,  one  of  the 
most  repulsive  things  we  know.      The  grave 
error  in  selecting  for  subject  the  tragedy  of  the 
The  Seven  Deadly  Sins  is  here  avenged.    Intem- 
perance as  the  habitual  characteristic  of  an  im- 
pulse towards  pleasure  can  be  treated  in  art 
only   comically.      Involuntarily   comic   does 
Herr  Goldschmidt    consec^uently   become  in 
many  places,  both  by  musical  grimacing  and 
by  a  false  reading  of  the  text.    The  chorus  of 
the   indignant  people:    '^Rache,    Rachel -'f 
would  be  taken  for  a  prater  by  anyone  who 
had  not  looked  into  the  libretto.     It  is  in  a 
tone  of  the  most  compassionate  sorrow,  instead 
of  with  malevolent  exultation  that^  at  the  con- 
clusion of  the  second  part,  the  Demons  an- 
nounce that  *'the  earth  has  become  the  abode 
of  misery  " — ^just  as,  a  little  while  subsequent- 
ly, the  *' Chorus  of  Mortals"  express  opposite 
sentiments  on  the  same  subject.     But  why  take 
exception  to  details,  when  the  whole  work  is 
so  unedifying  and  so  homogeneously  a  mis- 
take f     We  are  even  embarrassed  to  decide 
whether  Herr  Goldschmidt  can  be  credited  with 
any  talent  at  all — if  he  can,  it  is,  to  judge  by 
his  Seven  Deadly  Sins^  only  a  talent  for  appro- 
priation and  imitation.  ' 

With  regard  to  the  reception  of  the  work, 
after  the  first  part  the  audience  preserved  a 
profound  silence.  In  the  two  following  parts, 
the  duet  between  Mdlle.  Wilt  and  Herr  Wal- 
ter, and  Herr  Mueller's  solo,  were  vehemently 
applauded ;  let  us  hope  most  of  the  applause 
was  intended  for  the  admirable  performance  of 
the  artists.  The  composer  himself  was,  after 
the  second  and  the  third  part,  repeatedly  called 

•  «  We  have  batded  with  the  hostOe  light,**  etc. 
t  *'  Bevenge,  rsvenge  I " 


on  by  the  audience,  who  were  very  favorably 
inclined  towards  him.  Notwithstanding  this, 
everyone,  both  audience  and   performers,   es- 

Socially  the   latter,   seemed  at  last  tired  to 
eath.       Despite  numerous  -cuts,    7^  Seem 
Deadly  Sins   extended  to    an    insupportable 
length  and  is  more  difiScult  of  execution  than 
the  most  coniplicated  scores  of  Liszt,  Wagner, 
or  Berlioz.     For  this  work,  which  no  one  could 
believe  is  destined  to  live,  there  were  here 
more  numerous  and  more  fatiguing  rehearsals 
than  for  Die  WdGb&re.    It  is  no  secret  that  the 
members  of  the  orchestra,  headed  by  their  con- 
ductor, at  the  Imperial  Operahonse,  a  body  of 
artists  equal  to  the  highest  demands  which  can 
be  made  upon  them,  got  up  Goldschmidt's 
Deadly  Sins  reluctantly  and  only  with  the  great- 
est effort;  nay  that,  despite  their  modest  sala- 
ry,  they  expressed  their  readiness  to  make  pe- 
cuniary compensation  to  the  Pension  Fund, 
should  f  he  latter  suffer  loss  by  the  withdrawal 
of  The  Seven  Deidly  Sins  and  the  substitution 
of  something  else.     For  no  work  by  any  great 
master  have  the  chorus  and  orchestra  at  the 
Imperial  Operahouse  ever  been  subjected  to 
such  wearing  (and  moreover  unremnnerated) 
exertion.     Wherefere  or  for  whom  it  was  nec- 
essary to  make  these  sacrifices,  has  hitherto 
been,  as  it  still  remains,  a  secret. 

Postscript, — After  the  preceding  notice  had 
been  handed  to  the  printer,  we  received  a  let- 
ter from  Robert  Hamerling,  in  Gratz,  contain- 
ing some  interesting  explanations  regarding 
his  p€>em  and  the  relations  of  that  poem  to 
Herr  Goldschmidt's  music.  We  lose  no  time 
in  laying  before  our  readers  those  passages 
which  are  perhaps  calculated  te  modify  their 
verdict  on  the  poem,  and  of  which  it  was  too 
late  for  us  to  take  account  in  our  criticism. 

**Herr  Goldschmidt"  writes  R.  Hamerling, 
*'has,  I  may  say,  torn  only  a  fragment  out  of 
my  poem,  and  arranged  it  in  verses  held  to- 
gether by  a  very  slender  link.  I  know  my  po- 
em will  not  bear  measuring  by  the  standard  of 
a  hi^h  style  of  composition,  especially  of  dra- 
matic composition.  As  an  oratorio-book,  and 
as  an  allegory,  which  it  really  is,  it  could  not 
pretend  to  the  living  portrayal  of  individuality, 
but  was  limited  to  supplying  poetic  motives 
for  tone  pictures.  Tne  exceedingly  varied 
nature  of  the  deadly  sins  aUowed  the  composer 
to  strike  most  different  and  numerous  notes, 
and,  in  a  description  be^nning  with  ^  Indo- 
lence '  and  terminating  with  the  grandest  pict- 
ures of  *Rage,'  there  cannot  well  be  a  lack  of 
opportunity  for  working  up  to  a  climax.  Leav^ 
ing  out  of  consideration  the  fundamental  no- 
tion and  the  general  outlines  of  the  poem,  both 
which  belong  to  the  composer,  the  latter  in  so 
far  influenced  the  form  as  he  distinctly  required 
the  form  to  approximate  as  nearly  as  possible 
to  the  Wag^enan  model,  as  being  most  conve- 
nient for  a  musician.  Certain  rough  and  dras- 
tic touches  of  the  poem  are,  likewise,  attribu- 
table to  an  express  intimation  of  the  compos- 
er's to  the  writer  to  go  to  work  as  "  realistical- 
ly "  as  possible,  a  fact  which  at  first  induced 
me— though,  as  I  now  think,  wrongly— to 
suspect  Herr  Gk>ldschmidt  of  being  a  musical 
incendiary.  My  advice  to  the  composer  to 
give  expression  in  tone  to  *  Schopenhauerish 
worid-mood  '  was  strangely  mistaken:  it  is  in 
no  way  the  mission  of  music  to  portray  moods 
of  the  mind;  *  Schopenhauerish  world-mood' 
was  intended  to  convey  nothing  more  than  the 
notion  of  moroseness,  of  blustering  vexation, 
of  the  loss  of  delight  in  existence,  of  pessi- 
mism—in so  far  as  that  is  a  'mood  of  the 
mind.' "— ixwkfon  jr«««rf  World, 
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DWIGHT^S    JOURNAL    OF    MUSIC. 


John  Sebastian  Baoh. 

(From  Grore'i  Dlettonary  of  Mnilo  and  HvileUiis.) 
(Oonclnded  firom  Pace  188.) 

Bach  wrote  ilDceafiingly  in  eyery  form  and 
branch,  and  the  quantity  of  his  works  is  enor- 
mous. A  tolerably  complete  cataloc^ue  (by 
Emanuel  Bach  and  Agricoia)  is  given  in  Mitz- 
ler*s  '  Musikalisches  Bibliothek'  (1764),  of 
which  the  following  is  a  summary: — 

1.  Vocal  WarkM,  Five  sets  of  Sacred  Can- 
tatas (Kirchen-Canti^n)  for  every  Sunday  and 
Holy-day  in  the  year,  besides  many  single  ones, 
such  as  '  Gottes  Zeit  ist  die  beste  Zeit;'  and 
others  for  special  •ccasions,  such  as  the  ^  Traa- 
er-ode '  on  the  death  of  the  Electress  of  Sax- 
ony ;  5  Passions ;  the  Christmas  Oratorio  (in  5 
parts);  the  Grand  Mass  in  B  minor,  and  4 
smaller  do.;  Motets;  3 Magnificats, 5 Sanctus, 
as  also  many  Secular  Cantatas,  including  two 
comic  ones,  a  *  Bauem-Cantate '  and  a  *  Coffee- 
Cantate.' 

2.  IruArumental  Works,  A  vast  number  of 
piano  pieces  of  all  kinds — Inventions,  in  2  and 
8  parts ;  Suites  (6  small,  called  '  French  Suites,* 
and  6  large  *  English  Suites;')  Preludes  and 
Fugues,  amongst  them  the  '  Wohltemperirte 
Klavier  *  in  two  parts,  48  Preludes  and  Fugues 
in  all  keys ;  the  *  Eunst  der  Fuge ; '  Sonatas  for 
piano  wite  one  or  more  instruments,  amongst 
them  the  famous  6  Sonatas  for  Piano  and  Vio- 
lin ;  Solo-sonatas  for  Violin  and  for  Violoncel- 
lo; Solos,  Trios,  etc.,  for  different  instruments 
in  various  combinations ;  Concertos  for  1  to  4 
pianos;  Do.  for  violin  and  other  instruments 
with  orchestra;  Overtures  and  Suites  for  or- 
chestra; lastly  an  endless  quantity  of  organ 
compositions — ^Fantasias,  Toccatas,  Preludes, 
Fugues  and  arrangements  of  Chorales.  Of 
this  almost  inexhaustible  mass  a  few  only  were 
printed  during  Bach's  life-time.  These  were 
— the  *Klavier-Uebung,'  or  Clavier  practice,  a 
collection  of  pieces  for  piano  and  organ,  in  4 
parts  (1731-42);  the  *  Musikalisches  Opfer,' 
dedicated  to  Frederic  the  Great,  and  a  few  or- 
gan arrangements  of  chorales ;  and  shortly  af- 
ter his  death  the  'Art  of  Fugue'  (1752),  en- 
graved by  Bach  himself,  and  a  collection  of 
Chorales  selected  by  Emanuel  Bach  from  his 
father's  Cantatas,  and  published  in  two  vol- 
umes (1765--69).  These  were  afterwards  re- 
printed in  a  more  complete  form  by  Breitkopf 
&  Hftrtel,  and  in  1848,  a  4th  edition  in  score, 
specially  arranged,  was  published  in  Leipsic 
by  C.  F.  Becker.*  The  great  mass  of  Bach's 
MSS.  however  lay  untouched  and  unknown  for 
many  years;  the  vocal  works  seem  to  have 
been  more  especially  ignored.  The  time  im- 
mediately following  Bach  had  no  sympathy 
with  the  depth  and  individuality  of  his  genius. 
True,  his  pupils  and  sons  revered  him  as  a  con- 
summate ana  inimitable  contrapuntist  and  a 
masterly  composer,  and  with  true  instinct  set 
themselves  to  collect  and  copy  all  his  existing 
works  for  piano  and  organ  which  they  could 
procure.  But  with  their  generation  all  real  in- 
terest in  this  mighty  genius  vanished,  and  it  is 
not  too  much  to  say  that  within  forty  years  af- 
ter Bach's  death,  his  fame,  though  still  unap- 
proachable, had  become  a  mere  historic  tradi- 
tion. How  quickly  and  how  generally  this 
was  the  case  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  the 
works  of  his  son  Emanuel  were  esteemed  at 
least  as  highly  as  his  own,t  and  that  even  a 
man  like  Adam  Hiller,  one  of  the  most  promi- 
nent and  influential  musicians  of  Bach's  school, 
and  one  of  his  successors  as  Cantor  at  St. 
Thomas',  Leipsic,  in  his  *  Lebensbeschreibung 
berdhmter  Musikgelehrten  und  Tonkdnstler ' 
(Leipsic,  1784)  chiefly  ad  mires  his  counterpoint 
and  part-writing*  and  finds  his  melodies  '  pe- 
culiar' {9onderbar.) 

It  was  the  revolution  produced  by  the  com- 
posers of  the  classical  period  succeeding  that 
just  mentioned  which  nrst  paved  the  way  back 

•  This  edition  oontalDS  the  Chorale  which  doses  the 
original  edition  of  the '  Art  of  J^gne.* 

tSee,  for  example,  Bumey's  'Present  8ute,*  etc., 
il.  245. 


to  the  understanding  of  Bach ;  at  the  end  of 
the  18th  and  beginning  of  the  19th  centuries 
the  music  publishers  began  to  recollect  the  ex- 
istence of  these  forgotten  works.  The  '  Wohl- 
temperirte  Elavier'  was  published  by  Koll- 
mann  in  London  in  1799,  and  was  soon  followed 
by  the  firms  of  Nfigeli  at  Zurich,  Simrock  at 
Bonn,  Euhnel  (now  Peters)  and  Breitkopf  & 
HSrtel  in  Leipsic,  with  a  number  of  piano  and 
organ  works.  The  six*  unaccompanied  mo- 
te&,  for  5  and  8  voices,  edited  by  Schicht,  were 
published  by  Breitkopf  &  H&rtel  as  early  as 
1802.  In  1809  the  performances  of  Bach's 
Fugues  and  Trios  by  Samuel  Wesley  and  Ben- 
jamin Jacob  on  the  organ  of  Surrey  Chapel, 
London,  (one  of  the  very  few  pedal  organs  at 
that  time  in  England,)  caused  an  extraordinary 
sensation,  which  was  followed  up  by  the  pub- 
lication of  the  48  Preludes  and  Fugues  (Birch- 
all,  1809)  and  the  6  organ  trios,  all  by  Wesley 
and  Horn.  But  it  was  Mendelssohn  who  gave 
the  permanent  impetus  to  the  growing^orship 
of  Bach  in  Europe  by  the  performance  t  of  the 
Matthew  Passion  in  Berlin,  March  12,  1839, 
exactly  one  hundred  years  after  its  production. 
A  powerful  excitement  seized  the  musical 
world;  people  began  to  feel  thai 'an  infinite 
depth  and  fulness  of  originality  united  with  a 
consummate  power  of  formal  construction  was 
lying  hidden  in  these  neglected  works.  Per- 
formances of  the  Passion  and  of  other  vocal 
music  of  Bach  took  place  in  Berlin  and  else- 
where— e,g,^  in  Breslau  by  the  *Sing-akade- 
mie,'  under  Mesevius — ^the  editions  increased 
in  number  and  besan  to  include  the  vocal 
works.  The  most  important  of  these  is  that  of 
Peters  (dating  from  1887),  'Gesammt  Ausgabe 
der  instrumentalen  Werke  Bach's,'  edited  by 
Czemy,  Griepenkerl  and  Roitsch,  with  whom 
Hauptmann,  David,  Dehn,  etc.,  were  after- 
wards associated.  This  edition  is  still  in  prog- 
ress, and  includes  18  volumes  of  pianoforte 
iiorks,  18  for  pianoforte  with  accompaniment, 
18  for  other  instruments,  9  for  organ ;  and  an 
excellent  thematic  catalogue  by  A.  Ddrffel 
(1866),  specially  referring  to  this  edition.  The 
same  firm  has  begun  an  edition  of  the  vocal 
works,  and  besides  full  and  compressed  scores 
of  the  Matthew  and  John  Passions,  the  Christ- 
mas oratorio,  the  B  minor  Mass,  and  4  smaller 
ditto,  the  6  Motets,  the  Magnificat  and  4  Sanc- 
tus,  has  published  10  Cantatas  with  piano  ac- 
companiment— all  at  the  well  known  low  prices 
of  this  firm.  Mention  should  be  made  of  4 
KirchengesSnge,  published  in  score  with  piano- 
forte arrangement  by  J.  P.  Schmidt  (Traut- 
wein);  of  *Ein'  feste  Burg,'  and  the  117th 
Psalm,  and  *Lob,  Ehre,  Wcisheit'  (8  voc), 
issued  by  Breitkopfs,  and  of  two  comic  Canta- 
tas, edited  by  Dehn  and  published  by  Crantz 
— all  harbingers  of  the  edition  of  the  Bach- 
Gesellschaft. 

Mendelssohn  was  not  content  with  the  revi- 
val of  the  Passion  music ;  through  his  efforts^ 
a  monument  was  erected,  in  1842,  which  per- 
petuates the  features  of  the  great  master  in 
fiont  of  the  *  Thomas  schule,'  over  which  he 
presided,  and  under  the  very  windows  of  his 
study.  Nor  was  the  result  of  Mendelssohn's 
enthusiasm  to  step  here.  In  1850,  the  centen- 
ary of  Bach's  death,  the  *  Bach-Gesellschaft ' 
was  founded  at  Leipsic  for  the  publication  of 
his  entire  works.  This  gave  a  real  and  power- 
ful impulse  to  the  worsnip  of  Bach ;  the  dis- 
covery of  the  unsuspected  treasures  which  were 
revealed  even  by  the  first  annual  volume  led  to 
the  foundation  of  '  Bach  Societies '  all  over 
Germany,  which  devote  themselves  to  the  per- 
formance of  his  works,  especially  the  vocal 
works,  and  have  thereby  awakened  such  an  en- 
during interest  that  now  the  Cantatas,  Passions, 
and  Masses  of  Bach  rank  with  Handel's  orato- 
rios in  the  standing  repertoires  of  all  great 
German  choral  societies,  and  are  regarded  as 

^  The  Srd  of  these,  *  Ich  lasse  dioh  nlcht/  is  now  known 
to  be  by  J.  Chrlstoph  Bach. 

t  Bee  Devrient's  <  BecoUeetionB,*  p.  8S,  etc.,  etc. 

t  See  his  Letters,  Kov.  80, 89:  Ang.  10, 40;  Deo.  11, 42; 
and  a  paper  by  Bchnmann  entitled  *  Mendelssohn's  Or- 
gel-Coneert,'  in  his  *  Getaxnmelte  Schrif  ten  *  (iii.  256). 


tests  for  their  powers  of  execution.  No  doubt 
the  first  impulse  to  these  societies  was  given  by 
the  original  Bach  Society  mentioned  above. 
[See  Baoh-Gb8bll80haft.] 

Besides  all  these  efforts  for  diffusing  the 
knowledge  of  Bach's  works,  we  must  mention 
the  labors  of  Robert  Franz,  the  famous  song- 
writer at  Halle.  In  the  performance  of  Bach's 
^at  vocal  works  with  instrumental  accompan- 
iment, the  organ  forms  an  essential  part,  being 
necessary  for  carrying  out  Bach's  ooligato  ac- 
companiments. At  concerts,  where  Bach  is 
most  frequently  to  be  heard  now,  an  organ  not 
being  always  attainable,  Franz  devoted  him- 
self to  replacing  the  organ  part  by  arranging  it 
for  the  orchestral  instruments  now  m  use.  His 
thorough  understandinff  of  Bach's  manner  of 
writing,  the  musical  affinity  of  his  ovm  nature, 
make  him  pre-eminently  fitted  for  this  work. 
A.  number  of  his  arrangements,  some  in  full 
score,  some  arranged  for  piano,  have  been  pub- 
lished by  C.  F.  Leuckart  at  Leipsic. 

Amongst  the  literature  relating  to  Bach  we 


Mitzler  in  1764,  and  is  especially  important 
because  it  contains  a  catalogue  of  Bach's  works 
which  may  be  considered  authentic ;  it  includes 
both  the  then  published  works  and  all  the  MS. 
works  which  could  be  discovered,  and  is  the 
chief  source  of  all  investigations  after  lost 
MSS.  The  first  detailed  Inography  of  Bach 
was  written  by  Professor  Forkel  of  Gdttingen, 

*  Ueber  Bach's  Leben,  Kunst  und  Kuntswerke,' 
2  vols.,  Leipsic,  1802;  afterwards,  in  1850, 
there  appeared,  amongst  others,  Hilgenfeldt's 
*J.  S.  Bach's  Leben,  Wirken,  und  Werke,' 
4to.;  in  1866  *J.  S.  Bach,»  by  C.  H.  Bitter 
(2  vols.  8vo.,  Berlin),  and  in  1878  the  1st  vol. 
of  Spitta's  exhaustive  and  valuable  'J.  8. 
Bach.'  The  English  reader  will  find  a  useful 
manual  in  Miss  Eay  Qhuttleworth's  unpretend- 
ing *  Life.'  There  are  also  biographical  notices 
in  Gerber,  F6tis,  and  the  other  biographical 
dictionaries;  and  monographs  by  Mosevius 
on  the  ^  Matthew  Passion '  (Trautwein,  1845) 
and  on  the  sacred  cantatas  and  chorales  (Id. 
1852).     In  von  Winterf eld's  well-known  work, 

*  Der  evangelische  Kirchen  Gesang,  *  there  is 
frequent  reference  to  Bach.  Mention  should 
also  be  made  of  Hauptmann's  '  Erlfiuterungen ' 
of  the  *  Art  of  Fugue '  (Peters),  and  of  the  ad- 
mirable Prefaces  to  the  various  annual  volumes 
of  the  Bach-Gesellschaft. 

In  England  the  study  of  Bach  has  kept  pace 
with  that  in  Germany,  though  with  smaller 
strides.  The  performances  and  editions  of 
Wesley  have  been  already  mentioned.  In  1844 
or  45  Messrs.  Coventry  Hollier  published  14  of 
the  grand  organ  preludes  and  fugues  and  two 
toccatas.  These  appear  to  have  been  edited 
by  Mendelssohn.*  They  are  printed  in  5  staves, 
and  a  separate  copy  of  the  pedal  part  '  arranged 
by  Signer  Dragonetti '  (probably  at  the  insti- 
gation of  Moscheles),  was  published  for  the 
Cello  or  Double  Bass.  About  the  same  time 
Dr.  Gauntlett  edited  some  Choruses  for  the  or- 
gan. In  1854  the  Baoh  Sogibtt  of  London 
was  formed,  the  results  of  which  are  given  un- 
der that  head.  On  April  6,  1871,  took  place 
the  first  performance  of  the  Passion  in  West- 
minster Abbey,  which  has  now  become  an  an- 
nual institution,  and  has  spread  to  St.  Paul's 
and  other  chnrchesl  [A.  M.] 

BACH-GESELLSCHAFT.  A  German  society 
formed  for  publishing  a  complete  critical  edition  of 
the  works  of  John  Sebastian  Baoh,  in  anonal  in- 
stalments, as  a  memorial  of  the  centenary  of  his 
death— ^nly  28,  1860.  The  idea  originated  with 
Schumann,  Hauptmann,  Otto  Jahn,  0.  F.  Becker, 
and  the  firm  of  Sreitkopf  (k  Hartol ;  was  cordially 
endorsed  by  Spohr,  Liszt,  and  all  the  other  great 
mneicians  of  the  day  (how  enthaslastically  would 
Mendelssohn  have  Ukeo  a  lead,  bad  he  been  spared 
but  three  years  longer  1),  and  the  prospectus  was 
issued  to  the- public  on  the  anniversary  itself.    The 

*  Bee  bis  letter  printed  in  the  Appendix  to  Polko*s 
<  Reminiscences '(Lonsmani,  1809.)  some  of  the  pieoes 
are  headed '  arranged  oy  Mendelssohn.' 
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reiponse  was  so  hearty  and  Imm^^^to,  both  from 
miiileUuis  and  amatenrs,  at  home  and  abroad,  at  to 
leara  no  doubt  of  the  feasibility  of  the  proposal ; 
the  society  was  therefore  definitely  established.  Its 
aflTairs  were  administered  by  a  committee  (Haupt- 
mann,  Becker,  Jahn,  Moscheles,  Breitkopf  A  Hftr- 
tel),  whose  headquarters  were  at  Leipsic ;  the  annn- 
al  snbecription  was  fixed  at  6  thalers,  or  16s.,  and 
the  publications  are  issued  to  subscribers  only,  so 
as  to  prevent  anything  like  speculation.  The  first 
Tolume  appeared  in  December  1851,  and  contained 
a  preface  and  list  of  subscribers,  embracing  crowned 
heads,  nobility,  public  libraries,  conservatoires  and 
other  institutions,  and  Drirate  indlTidaals.  The  te- 
tal  number  of  copies  suDscribed  for  was  408,  which 
had  increased  at  the  last  issue  (XXII— for  1872)  to 
619,  the  English  contingent  having  risen  at  the  same 
date  from  28  to  66— or  from  6*7  per  cent  to  10*8  per 
cent  of  the  whole. 

The  principles  laid  down  for  editing  the  volumes 
are  stated  in  the  preface  to  voL  i.,  as  follows: — 
The  original  MS.  to  be  consulted  wherever  possi- 
ble ;  and  also,  as  of  extreme  importance,  the  sepa- 
rate parts,  which  are  often  either  in  Bach's  own 
writing  or  revised  and  corrected  by  him,  exhibit- 
ing notes  and  marks  of  great  consequence,  both  as 
corrections  and  as  evidence  of  bis  practical  care  for 
the  performance  of  his  music,  often  mating  the  sep- 
arate parts  more  valuable  than  the  score  iteelfl 
Where  such  originals  are  not  obtainable,  recourse 
to  be  had  to  the  oldest  copies,  especiallv  those  by 
Bach's  own  scholars ;  or,  in  default  of  these,  the 
earliest  printed  editions,  particularly  when  issued 
during  his  lifetime.  No  conjectured  readings  to  be 
admitted. 

The  discovery  of  the  original  MSS.,  is  beset  with 
difficulties.  Bach's  MSS.,  except  a  few  which  were 
in  the  hands  of  Kimberger  ana  Eittel,  came  first 
into  the  poesession  of  his  sons,  Friedemann  and 
Bmanuel.  Those  entrusted  to  Friedemann  were 
lost,  mislaid,  or  sold.  Bmanuel,  on  the  contrary, 
took  the  greatest  care  of  his,  and  left  a  catalogue 
which  has  proved  of  material  value  to  investigators. 
A  portion  of  his  collection  was  acquired  bv  KMgeli 
the  publisher,  of  Ztirich,  but  the  principal  part  is 
now  in  the  Berlin  Imperial  Library,  ana  in  that  of 
the  Joachimsthaler  Gymnasium  in  the  same  city, 
which  latter  contains  also  the  MSS.  formerly  fcie- 
longing  to  Elmberger  and  his  pupil  the  Princess 
Anna  Anudia.  The  library  of  tne  Thomas-School 
at  Leipsic  ence  contained  a  large  number  of  canta- 
tas, both  in  score  and  parts ;  but  they  were  neglect- 
ed by  Cantor  MfiUer  (1801-9),  and  on  his  deaUi  all 
but  a  very  small  portion  haa  vanished.  Thus,  al- 
though the  bulk  ot  the  existing  autographs  is  now 
to  be  found  in  Berlin,  a  considerable  number  re- 
main widely  scattered  in  private  collections,  access 
to  which  for  such  purposes  as  those  of  the  Bach- 
Gesellschaft  is  naturally  attended  with  much 
trouble. 

It  has  been  the  aim  of  the  editors,  bv  the  means 
just  indicated,  to  obtain  a  text  which  should  ex- 
press the  compoeer's  intentions  at  nearly  at  poesi- 
Dle.  Each  volume  contains  a  preface,  setting  forth 
the  sources  drawn  upon  for  the  contents  of  the  vol- 
ume, and  the  critical  method  employed  in  dealing 
with  them,  with  a  host  of  interesting  particulars  on 
the  nature  and  condition  of  the  tfOS.,  on  Bach's 
method  of  writing,  on  his  efforts  to  find  the  most 
perfect  expression  of  his  ideas  (as  shown  by  the  in- 
cessant variations  in  his  numerous  copies  of  the 
same  work),  on  the  practical  execution  of  Bach's 
music,  etc.,  eo  that  these  prefaces  may  really  be  said 
to  contain  the  sum  of  the  present  knowledge  on  the 
sulnect  of  Bach  and  his  music  in  generd.  The  1st 
and  2nd  years'  volumes  were  edited  bv  Hauptmaun, 
the  8rd  by  Becker,  the  4th  and  6th  by  Rietz,  the 
14th  bv  Kroll,  and  the  rest  by  W.  Rust,  who  has 
shown  himself  to  the  world  in  these  prefaces  the 
accurate  inde&tigable  investigator  whion  his  friends 
have  long  known  him  to  be.  The  following  com- 
plete list  of  the  yearly  issues  to  the  date  of  this 
article  (1876)  may  not  be  unwelcome  to  our  read- 
ers:— 

1861.   llrstYear. 

Church  Oaatatas.  YoLl. 


Xlavlerllbung: 
Pt.l.6PuQtas. 
Pt.lbA  Concerto  and  a 

Partita. 
Pt.  8.  Choral-Prelndes  and 

4  duets. 
Ft.  4.  Air,  with  80  Yarla- 
tions. 
Toccata  in  F  sharp  minor. 
Toccata  in  C  minor. 
Fugue  in  A  minor. 

1854.   Fourth  Year. 

Passion  Music  from    St. 
Matthew. 

1866.   Fifth  Year. 
Church  Cantatas.  Vol.  8. 

U.  leh  hatte  vi«l  Beklim- 

memiss. 
n.  Jesus  nahm  sn  sioh. 
38.  Dn  wahxer  Gott. 
M.  Sinungefl&rbtQemtlthe 
26.  Es  lit  mehti  Oesundes. 
96.  Achwieflttohtig. 
9T.  Wer  weIss,  wie  nahe 

mir. 
88.  Oottlob  I  nun  ceht. 
29.  Wir  danken  dir,  Gott. 

80.  Freue     dich,     erlSsle 

Schaar. 

Christmas  Oratoiio.    In  4 
sectioni. 

1868.    Sixth  Year. 

Mass  in  B  minor. 

1887.   Seventh  Year. 
Church  Cantatas.  y61.4. 

81.  I>er  Himmel  laoht. 

82.  Uobster  Jesu. 

88.  Allein  zu  dir,  Herr. 
84.  OewigesFeuer. 
86.  Oeist  nnd  Seele. 

86.  Schwingt  f reudig  euch. 

87.  Wer  da  glanbet. 

88.  Aus  tle^  Noth. 

80.  Brich  dem  Hnngrigen. 

40.  Dam  ist  eischleuen. 

1858.    Eighth  Year. 

Four  Masses:  inF,  A,  O* 
minor,  and  O. 

1860.   Ninth  Year. 
Chamber  Music.  Yd.  1. 

8  Sonatas  for  Clatier  and 

Flute. 
Suite  for  Clavier  and  Yio- 

Un. 
6  Sonatas  for  ditto,  ditto. 
8  ditto  for  Clavier  and  Yiola 

di  iramba. 
Sonata  lor  Flute,  Ylolin, 

and  figured  bass. 
Ditto   for  8  Yloltns    and 

ditto. 

1800.   TOnthYear. 
Church  Cantatas.  Yol.6. 

41.  Jesu,  nun  sei  geprelset. 

42.  Am  Abend  aber  dessel- 

bigen. 
48.  Gott  fXhret  anf . 
44*  Sie  werden  euch. 


1.  Wie  sobOn  leuohtet. 
8.  Ach  Oott,  vom  Bllnmel. 
8.  Ach  Oott,  wie  manches. 
4.  Christ  lagin  Todesbaa- 

den. 
6.  Wo  soil  Ich  fliehen  hin. 

6.  Bleib*  beiuns. 

7.  Christ  unser  Herr. 

8.  liebster    Gtott.    waan 

word*  ioh  sterben? 
0.  Bs  ist  das  Hea. 
10.  Meine  Seel'  erhebt. 

1868.   Second  Year. 
Churoh  Gaatalas.  Y61.  S. 


11.  Lobcft  Gott. 

12.  Welnen.  Klagen. 
18.  Meine  Benfxer. 
14.WIUr'  Gott   nicht   mit 

uns. 

15.  Denn  da  wlrsl  meine 

Seele. 

16.  Herr  Gott  dich  loben 

wir. 

17.  Wer  Dank  opf  ert 

18.  Gleieh  wieder  Begen. 
10.  Bs  erhnb  sich  dn  Streit. 
80.  O  Bwlckett,  du  Donner- 

▼ort. 
^868.  Third  Year. 
Clavier  Works.   YoLl. 
U  Inventlona  and  16  Qym- 


Clavier  Works.   YoLS. 

The  French  Suites. 
The  English  Suites. 

Funeral  Ode  on  the  Duch- 
ess of  Saxony. 

1884.   Fourteenth  Year. 

Clavier  Works.   Yol.  8. 

The  well-tempered  Clavier, 
complete  with  Appen- 
dix. 


eine 


rgesagt. 
doch  u: 


hot. 

47.  WeriichselbsterhShei. 

48.  Ich  elender  Mensch. 
40.  Ich  gtb?  und  suche. 
60.  Nun  1st  das  Heil. 

1881.   Eleventh  Year. 

Magnificat  in  D. 
Four  Sanctus*,  inC,D»D- 
minor,  and  G.- 

Chamber  Music.  Yocal. 

Phoebus  and  Pan. 
Weiehet      nur,    betrCLbte 

Schatten. 
Amore  traditore. 
Contentment. 
AeOlus. 

1862.   Twelfth  Year. 

Passion    Music   from  St. 
John. 

Church  Cantatas.  Yol.  8. 


Fifteenth  Year. 

Organ  Works. 

6  Sonatas. 

18  Preludes  and  Fugues. 

8  Toccatas, 

Paq^acaglia. 

1866.   Sixteenth  Year. 

Church  Cantatas.  Yol,  7. 

61.  Kankomm,derHeiden. 
02.  Ibid.   (2nd  version.) 
68.  Christen,  fttzet  diesen 

Tag. 
64.  Sehet,      welch* 

Liebe. 
66.  Sie  werden  aus  Saba. 

66.  Brfreut  euch,  ihr  Hen- 
^     en. 

67.  Halt'  im  GedKchtniss. 

68.  Also  hat  Gott  die  Welt. 
60.  Lobe  den  Herm. 

70.  Wachet,  betet,  seid  bo- 
reit. 

1867.    Seventeenth  Year. 
Chaml>er  Music.  Yol.8. 

Concertos  for  Clavier  and 
Orchestra:  D  minor; 
E;  D;  A;  F  minor; 
F;  G  minor. 

Conoerto  for  Clayler.  Flute, 
and  Yiolin,with  Or- 
chestra. 

1868.   Eighteenth  Year. 
Church  Cantatas.  Yol.8. 

71.  Gott  ist  mein  Ktfnig. 

72.  Alles  nur  naoh  Gottes 
Willen. 

78.  Herr,  Wie  dn  wfflst. 
74.  Wer  mleh  liebet,  2nd 
version. 

76.  Die  Elenden  sollen  es- 
sen. 

78.  Die  Himmel  enUilen. 

77.  Do  sollst  Gott. 

78.  Jesu,  der  dn  meine 
Seele. 

70.  Gott  der  Herr  ist  Sonn*. 

80.  Bin'  f este  Burg. 

1800.  Nineteenth  Year. 

Chamber  Music.  Yol.8. 

6  Concertos  for  various  in- 
struments, with  Or- 
chestra. 

18T0.    Twentieth  Year. 
Church  Cantatas.  YoI.O. 

81.  Jesus  sohUtft. 

82.  Ioh  babe  frenng. 
88.  Erfreute  Zelt. 

84.  Ich  bin  vergnttgt. 

85.  Ich  bin  ein  gnter  Hirt 
88.  Wahilicta,     ich     sage 

euch. 

87.  BIsher  habt  ihr  niehts. 

88.  Siehe,  ich  will  viel  Fis- 
cher. 

80.  Was   soil  ich  aus  dir 

machen. 
80.  Es  reif  et  euch. 

8  Dramas  for  various  fes- 
tivities. 

1871.  Twenty-first  Year. 

Chamber  Music.  Yols. 
4  and  5. 

2  Concertos  for  Yi<din  and 

Orchestra. 
1  ditto  for  2  ditto  and  ditto. 
1  Symphony  movement  for 

Violin. 
8  Concertos  for  2  Claviers 

and  Orchestra. 


SI.  Janchset  Gott. 

62.  Falsche  Wdt. 

63.  Schlasedooh. 

64.  Widerstehe  doch. 
56.  Ich  aimer  Mentch. 

66.  Ich  wm  den  Krensstab. 

67.  Sellgist  der  Mann. 

68.  AtmGott,  wie  manches. 

(2od  version.) 
00.  Wer  mlch  liebet. 
60.  O  Ewlfl^t.  (2nd  ver> 

sion.) 
1863.   Thirteenth  Year. 

Betrothal  Cantatas. 

Dem  Gerechten  moss  das 

Ucht. 
Der  Herr  denket  an  una. 
Gott  ist  unsere  Znversicht. 
Three  Chorales. 


Easter  Oratorio. 

1872.   Twenty-second  Year. 
(Issued  in  1876.) 

Churoh  Cantatas.  YoLlO. 

81.  Gelobet  seist  dn. 

82.  Ich  hab'  in  Gottes. 

08.  Wer  nur    den    llOben 
Gott. 

04.  Was  frag*  ich. 

05.  Chrlstos  der  ist  meln 

Leben. 

06.  Herr  Christ,  der  ein'  ge. 

07.  In  alien  meinenThaten. 

08.  Was  Gott  thut,  das. 
82.  Ditto,   ^d  version). 
08.  Ditto.   (8rd  version). 

[iLM.] 


BACH  SOCIETY,  THE.  This  society  was  in- 
stituted in  London  in  1849,  and  its  primary  objects 
are  stated  in  the  proopeetus  to  be---(l^  the  collec- 
tion of  the  musical  compositions  of  J.  S.  Bach,  eith- 
er printed  er  in  MS.,  and  of  all  works  relating  to 
him,  his  family,  or  his  music ;  and  (2)  the  further- 
ance and  promotion  of  a  general  acquaintance  with 
his  music  oy  its  public  performance.  The  original 
committee  of  management  consisted  of-  the  late  Sir 
W.  S.  Bennett  (chairman),  Messrs.  B.  Bamett,  G. 
Cooper,  F.  R.  Cox,  J.  H.  B.  Dando,  W.  Dorrell,  W. 
H.  Holmes,  E.  J.  Hopkins,  C.  E.  Horsley,  John 
HuUah,  H.  J.  Lincoln,  O.  May,  and  H.  Smart,  with 
Sir  G.  Smart  and  Mr.  Cipriani  Potter  as  auditors, 
and  Dr.  Charles  Steggall  as  hon.  secretary.  Under 
the  auspices  of  the  ubiety  the  first  performance  In 
England  of  the  '  Passion  according  to  St.  Matthew ' 
(Grosse  Paasiono-Musik)  took  place  at  the  Hanover 
Square  Rooms  on  April  6,  1864,  Dr.  Bennett  con- 
ducting. The  principal  vocalists  were  Mdme.  Fer- 
rari, Misses  B.  Street,  Dolby,  Dianelli,  and  Free- 
man, and  Messrs.  Allen,  Walworth,  W.  Bolton,  and 
Signer  Ferrari.  Mr.  W.  Thomas  was  principal  vi- 
olin, Mr.  Grattan  Cooke  first  oboe,  and  Mr.  E.  J. 
Hopkins  was  at  the  organ,  the  new  instrument  by 
Gray  and  Davison  being  used  on  this  occasion  for 
the  first  time.  The  English  version  of  the  words 
was  by  Miss  Helen  F.  H.  Johnston.  A  second  per- 
formance was  given  at  St  Martin's  Hall  on  March 
28,  1868,  Dr.  Bennett  again  conducting.  The  audi- 
ence on  this  occasion  included  the  late  Prince  Con- 
sort On  June  21,  1869,  the  Society  gave  a  per- 
formance of  misceUaneouo  works  by  Bach,  includ- 
ing the  Concerto  In  C  minor  for  two  pianofortes, 
the  Chaconne  for  violin  (by  Herr  Joachim),  and  the 
Solo  Fugue  for  pianoforte  in  D.  The  concert  of « 
1860,  on  July  24,  included  the  first  eleven  move- 
ments from  the  Mass  in  B  minor.  Three  years  lat- 
er, on  June  18, 1861,  the  SocieU^  gave  the  first  per- 
formance in  England  of  '  The  Christmas  Oratorio ' 
(Weihnachts-Oratorium)  also  under  Sir  W.  S.  Ben- 
nett's direction.  The  Society  was  dissolved  on 
March  21, 18Y0,  when  the  library  was  handed  over 
to  the  Royal  Academy  of  Muirio. 

[C.  M.] 
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London  Popular  Conoertri 

The  concert  season  is  beginning  in  earnest  At 
the  Monday  and  Saturday  Popular  Concerts  in  St 
James's  Hsll  some  novelties  nave  been  presented, 
among  the  most  Interesting  of  which  a  quartet  in  B 
flat  for  stringed  instruments,  by  Franz  Schubert, 
must  be  cited.  This  quartet  was  originally  intend- 
ed by  its  wonderfully  prolific  author  for  a  trio ; 
but  as  he  proceeded  he  altered  his  mind,  and  gave 
his  work  the  form  In  which  we  now  possess  it 
Though  only  in  his  eighteenth  year  when  it  was 
composed,  the  B  flat  quartet  is  in  all  respects  wor- 
thy consideration.  Its  freshness  and  spontaneity 
alone  recommend  it,  and  these  are  especially  no- 
ticeable in  the  opening  movement  The  andante  at- 
tracts by  a  striking  originality  of  plan,  being  divid- 
ed Into  two  parts,  which,  but  for  tne  change  of  kev 
from  G  minor  to  D  minor.  Are  almost  identical 
The  minuet  and  trio  might  be  easily  taken  for 
Haydn.  Th%  JinaU,  here  and  there  reminding  us  of 
the  seA^rso  In  his  great  C  major  symphony,  could 
only  be  Schubert^s.  Mr.  Arthur  Chappell  has  done 
weU  In  adding  so  charming  a  composition  to  his 
varied  and  extensive  repertory.  It  was  adnllrably 
executed  by  Mdme.  Iforman-N4ruda,  who  plays 
Schubert  just  as  she  plays  Haydn  and  Mozart  (in 
perfeetion),  Herr  Rles,  M.  Zerblnl,  and  Signor  Pezze, 
and  thoroughly  enjoyed  by-  the  aadlence. 

Another  novelty  which  excited  general  Interest 
was  the  much-talked  of  quartet  In  £  minor  by  Ver- 
di. Whatever  the  general  impression  created  upon 
connoisseurs,  to  deny  its  great  merits  would  not  on- 
ly be  unfair,  but  absurd.  The  composer  of  II  TVov- 
atort  and  RiffoUtU  has  shown  not  merely  that  he 
^n  write  a  quartet,  but  a  very  gooa  quartet 
Though  the  opening  aiUjfro  and  the  finaU  may  have 
less  charm  for  the  greater  number  of  amateurs  than 
other  movements,  tney  show,  by  the  Ingenuity  of 
their  treatment,  that  Yerdi's  Mrly  studies  by  no 
means  excluded  counterpoint  Ijie  aUwro,  built 
upon  a  somewhat  dry  theme,  is  elaborateiy  worked 
out  The  finale,  entitled  "  Scherzo  Fuga,''^lf  a  trifle 
diMursive,  does  credit  to  its  author^s  scholarship, 
and,  never  flagging,  keeps  up  attention  to  the  very 
end.  The  second  movement,  andanHno,  a  kind  of 
romance,  with  occasional  episodes,  is  as  engaging  as 
It  Is  unpretending.  The  prineipsl  theme,  a  simple 
and  expressive  melody,  at  once  appeals  to  our  sym- 
I  patky,  and  at  each  occurrence  sounds  more  and 
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mort  wtloome.  The  third  moYtment,  Btanding  in 
t^t  plftM  Qsoall J  allotted  te  the  aeeepted  «<A«rM,  is 
HprMtisiimo,  fhll  of  rigorous  life,  eompriaiiig  a  trio, 
or  mltemativo,  the  melody  of  which  (a  g;«naine  mel- 
ody), aaaiffaed  to  the  ▼ioloneello,  eagreeta  the  hap- 
piest possible  contrast.  How  this  melodT  was  sanf 
(rather  than  played)  by  Verdi's  aecompfishod  com- 
patriot, Signor  Alfredo  Piatti,  recognized  "  yiolon- 
celllst  among  yioloncellists/'  may  be  imagined. 
The  ezeoutlon  altogether,  indeed,  of  Yerdi's  onar- 
tet,  in  which  the  other  performers  were  Mame. 
Norman-Nimda,  MM.  Ries,  and  Ludwig  Straus, 
was  such  as  might  have  satisfied  the  composer  him- 
self. The  fehiSnto  and  trio  were  encored,  and  it 
mnst  be  confessed  that  by  this  single  effort — the 
only  one  of  its  kind,  so  far  as  we  know,  from  his 
pen — ^Verdi  has  earned  for  himself  an  honorable 

}>lace  among  composers  of  what  is  styled  "  music 
or  the  chamber.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  he  may 
progreas  in  the  same  direotioa.  There  was  a  report 
not  long  since  that  he  oonteipplated  an  orchestral 
symphony.    Why  not? 

An  OfMto  in  F  major,  by  Niels  W.  Gade,  was  also 
among  the  new  things.  Gade  is  the  Danish  musi- 
cian who,  in  1848,  at  Leipsie,  engrossed  the  atten- 
tion of  Mendelssohn  and  Schumann,  Mendelssohn 
being  struck  by  his  first  symphony  and  "  Ossian  " 
orerture,  Schumann  by  an  imaginary  physiognom-' 
ieal  restfmblance  to  Mozart.  If  what  MendcUsohn 
and  Schumann  predicted  of  their  ftivorite  has  not 
been  fully  realized,  the  career  of  Niels  Gade  has 
been,  nerertheless,  such  as  to  put  him  at  the  head 
of  Danish  musicians.  He  holds  a  distinguished 
place  in  bis  own  country,  and  is  highly  regarded 
throughout  musical  Europe.  A  better  proof  of  the 
esteem  in  which  he  is  held  among  ourselyes  than 
the  cordial  welcome  awarded  to  him  at  the  last  Bir- 
mingham Festival  (1876),  when  his  sacred  cantata, 
Zion,  and  his  secular  cantata,  ThM  Orutadert,  were 
performed  for  the  first  time  in  England,  could  not 
have  been  giren.  The  Otieiio,  introduced  by  Mr. 
Arthur  Ghappell  at  a  recent  Saturday  concert,  is 
unquestionably  not  one  of  its  author's  capital  pro- 
ductions. It  nas  plenty  of  agreeable  ana  flowing 
tune,  but  the  tune  is  nowhere  marked  by  strong  in- 
dlTiduality.  The  most  pleasing,  and,  in  fact,  strik- 
ing moyement,  is  the  second — andaniino  qtuui  aJtte- 
jTf^tfo— which,  exceedingly  quaint  and  expressive, 
appears  like  the  musical  illustration  of  some  famil- 
iar legend.  At  the  same  time,  it  must  be  under- 
stood that  the  entire  piece— conceived  after  the 
model  of  the  OtUOo  of  Mendelssohn,  with  which  it 
•an  in  no  other  respect  be  compared — ^is,  though  an 
early  effort,  written  with  the  ease  and  confidence  of 
a  master.  The  performance — a  very  effective  one 
— was  led  by  Herr  Straus,  to  whose  suggestion,  we 
believe,  the  public  is  indebted  for  its  introduction 
at  the  Popular  Concerts.  Aclcnowledgment,  more- 
over. Is  due  to  the  same  excellent  violinist  for  Mo- 
zart^s  "Divertimento"  in  F,  for  violins,  viola,  and 
violoncello,  with  accompaniment  of  two  horns,  one 
of  the  most  melodious  of  the  series  composed  bythe 
**  greatest  of  absolute  musicians  "  (as  Richard  W ag- 
ues siffnifieantly  styles  him)  for  the  same  combina- 
tion of  instruments,  sixth  and  last  of  which  is  the 
famous  MuHkaliseher  Span  ("  Musical  Jest.")  Two 
out  of  these  had  already  been  given  in  St.  James's 
Hall,  and,  as  the  third  was  listened  to  with  unqual- 
ified  satisfaction,  there  is  no  reason  to  think  that 
the  other  three  would  be  less  acceptable.  These 
"Divertimentos"  were  originally  written  for  six 
instruments,  but  it  has  for  some  time  been  the  cus- 
tom to  associate  a  double  bass  with  the  violoncello. 
Two  consecutive  performances  of  Cherubini's  quar- 
tet in  D  minor  would  seem  to  indicate  that  the 
chamber-mu«lc  of  the  j;reat  Florentine  musician  is 
beginning  to  be  appreciated  among  us.  Here, 
again,  Uerr  Straua  was  first  violin,  and  it  is  pleas- 
ant to  find  a  German  artist  thus  appreciating  an 
Italian  composer. 

The  only  other  novelty  which  it  remains  to  par- 
tienlarise  is  a  sonata  in  A  minor,  for  pianoforte  and 
violin,  by  Herr  Anton  Rubinstein,  an  early  compo- 
sition (Op.  19),  which,  while  offering  many  points 
of  interest,  can  hardly  be  counted  among  the  re- 
nowned Moldavian  pianist's  most  successful  works. 
It  was,  however,  finely  played  by  Herr  Ignaz 
Br&ll  and  Herr  Wieniawski.  Herr  Wieniawski,  it 
Is  worth  recalling,  was  the  leading  violinist  at  the 
first  "  dasaical"  Monday  Popular  Concert  (Feb.  14, 
1869),  when,  in  oonjunoibon  with  Herr  L.  Ries.  Mr. 
Doyle,  Herr  Schreurs,  and  Signer  Piatti  (the  sec- 
ond and  last  of  whom  are  still  at  the  posts  they  held 
OB  that  occaaion),  he  played  Mendelssohn's  quintet 
im  B  fiat  (No.  2).  One  of  the  foremost  of  living  vio- 
liniats,  at  amateurs  need  scarcely  be  reminded, 
Herr  WieniawsU  is  now  playing  with  all  the  vig- 


or,  style,  and  perfect  mechanism  of  his  early  time. 
Of  this  he  gave  convincing  proof  at  the  concert  of 
which  we  speak,  in  Spohrs  E  minor  "  double  quar- 
tet," the  third  of  a  series  of  ^^%,  all  of  which  de- 
serve a  hearing,  although  only  two  have  hitherto  j 
been  produced  at  these  concerte.  Again,  on  the 
evening  devoted  excluaively  to  Beethoven,  In  the 
first  "Rasoumowski''  quartet,  he  showed  himeelf 
master  of  a  wholly  different  school,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  graceful  solo  romance  in  F,  which,  this  beinr 
its  eighteenth  performance  at  St.  James's  Hall,  if 
not  better  from  an  artistic  point  of  view,  would 
seem  to  be  a  greater  favorite  than  its  companion 
inG. 

Haying  specified  all  the  "  novelties, '  it  is  only 
requisite  to  add  that  the  usual  repertory  has  been 
largely  drawn  upon,  and  that  well-known  composi- 
tions oy  Bach,  Handel,  Haydn,  Boccherini,  Branms, 
etc.,  have  figured  in  the  programmes.  Mdlle. 
Krebe,  who  is  playing  better  than  ever,  Mr.  Charles 
Hall6,  now,  as  always,  a  spedal  favorite  wherever 
"  classical "  music,  of  which  he  knows  more  than 
moat  artiats,  is  the  chief  element,  and  Herr  BrUll 
have  been  the  pianists.  About  the  first  two,  so  uni- 
versally appreciated,  it  Is  not  requisite  to  say  more. 
Herr  Brull,  however,  who  enjoys  a  high  reputation 
in  hie  own  country,  not  only  as  a  pianist,  but  as  an 
operatic  composer,  and  is  a  stranger  here,  demands 
special  notice.  Herr  Brlill's  playing  is  above  all 
remarkable  for  energy  and  spirit ;  but  in  kdditlon 
to  this,  he  has  a  style  of  his  own  that  cannot  fail  to 
make  Itself  understood.  He  poesesses  great  me- 
chanical power,  great  fiuency,  and  in  the  softer  pas- 
sages a  delicate  tone  and  elastic  touch.  His  choice 
of  such  pieoes  as  the  last  of  Beethoven's  sonatas  (the 
0  minor,  Op.  Ill),  and  the  aame  composer's  so- 
styled  (not  by  Beethoven)  "  Sonata  Appaasionata," 
reveals  the  fact  that,  as  well  as  an  expert  performer, 
he  is  a  musician  whose  preference  is  for  what  is  in- 
trinsically good.  In  another  way  Herr  BrfiU's 
reading  of  Chopin's  Bcdlad^  in  A  fiat  (third  of  the 
four  compoeitions  thus  entitled  by  the  gifted  Polish 
composer)  declared  him  proficient  in  a  school  of 
another  sort.  The  German  artist  received  a  hearty 
welcome  on  each  occasion  of  his  coming  before  the 
publio.  The  vocal  music  has  been  ox  the  accus- 
tomed kind,  nearly  always  well  selected,  and  with 
singers  like  Mdlles.  Redeker,  and  Sophie  Lowe, 
Miss  Mary  Davies,  Mdme.  Antoinette  Sterling, 
Messrs.  E.  Lloyd,  Barton  McGuckin,  Shakespeare, 
and  Santley,  all  at  their  best,  could  hardly  fail  to 
please.  When  Sir  Julius  Benedict  was  not  at  his 
accustomed  post  as  conductor,  which  he  has  main- 
tained with  such  ability  since  the  Popular  Concerts 
were  first  instituted,  his  plAoe  was  worthily  filled, 
as  of  lato  years,  by  Mr.  Zerbini.  Herr  Joseph  Joa- 
chim is  immediately  expected,  and  then  the  Popu- 
lar Concerts  will  be  at  Uieir  zenith. — 7lm€t, 
F^,  Uih, 
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Frenoh  Hational  Song. 

It  is  melancholy  fact,  sajs  the  JvmmicA  d4$  Dibait,  tliat 
France  does  not  possees  a  song  that  eaa  really  be  called 
national.  There  may  he  several  special  songs  suited  to 
particular  epochs  of  our  histoiy,  to  this  or  that  d7*aatj, 
to  this  or  that  Idnf ;  bnt  there  Is  not  one  that  interprets 
the  general  sentiments  of  tho  nation,  not  one  that  can 
be  lung  in  chorus  by  the  whole  people.  In  a  hymn  or 
national  soiig  the  first  and  moat  indispensable  element 
is  religious  sentiment.  Nations  cannot  dispense  with  an 
ideal  sny  more  than  individuals;  and  in  this  respect  we 
are  foroed  to  admit  that  « La  Marseillaise"  is  stfll  the 
song  that  prevails  over  all  ethers  because  we  find  in  it 
the  religion  of  paCric.  It  was  In  its  origin  tbe  heated 
hsrmn  o€  patriotisro,  the  bumfaii;  dithyramb  of  national 
defence.  It  was  the  song  of  the  revolationy  bnt  It  was 
not  a  revolutionary  song.  'Whatover  may  be  done,  it 
wfll  always  burst  spontaneously  freoa  the  lips  and  lungs 
of  the  Frenoh  people  in  all  great  national  commotions. 
Unfortunately  it  hsa  been  sadly  mixed  up  with  our  oivU 
discords;  it  has  been  sung  not  only  In  the  Heid  and  in 
the  camp,  but  also  in  our  streets,  and  it  remains  for  cer- 
tain classes  of  the  nation  inseparable  from  our  Internal 
struggles.  This  hsa  prevented  it  from  becoming  a  tru- 
ly national  song.  Bnt  we  have  no  other  one,  and  in  this 
reepeet  other  nations  are  happier  than  we.  It  is  said 
that  on  the  arrival  of  Marshal  Canrobort  at  Bome,  the 
other  day,  the  Italian  military  band  wsa  puoled  to  find 
the  national  air  of  Trance,  and  solved  the  dUBeulty  by 
playing  the  Itallaa  air.  There  is  a  Russian  and  there  is 
an  Austrian  national  air,  both  of  whloh  ars  like  church 
hymns;  there  is  a  Spanish  national  air  which  is  played 
in  church  as  wen  as  In  the  theatre.  As  for  Xngland,  we 
need  net  mention  the  air  at  sonad  «f  which  all  Bai^lah- 
men  rise  and  nnoover  their  headSi  and  which  la  played 


at  the  farthest  extremitlee  of  the  woild.  For  us,  alas, 
our  national  airs  are  never  the  expression  of  the  entin 
nalioB;  Just  as  we  are  always  between  two  revolutions^ 
BO  an  we  always  mItv  dsux  air;  and  it  is  this  that  ren- 
ders our  eonstttations  so  fragile.  [This  Is  a  play  npon 
the  Italldasd  words,  which  mean  either  "between  two 
airs  "  or  *<  in  a  draught."] 

A  really  national  song  must,  we  repeat,  have  a  relig- 
ious note,  mnst  correspond  with  general  sentiments, 
must  appeal  to  a  certain  ideal,  and  in  France  there  la  no 
eong  bnt  **  La  Marseillaise  "  that  tonehee  this  universal 
chord,  beeause  it  is  the  rOUgious  song  of  patriotism. 
No  one  eoold  expect  to  arouse  the  mAsses  and  make  tho 
fourteen  armies  of  the  revolution  spring  from  the  son  by 
singing: 

Sauvons  Rome  et  la  France 
Au  nom  du  Sacrb  Ccsur  I 

As  for  royalist  son^s  there  is  but  one  that  would  exdte 
no  dissent,  because  there  are  no  Merovingian  pretend- 
ers, and  it  is  '<  Le  Boi  Dagobert."  Bnt  in  modem  histo- 
ry what  do  we  find?  Does  the  song,  **  Vive  Henri  IT f " 
strike  the  pious,  serious,  poetical  chord  whieh  is  in  the 
eoUectlve  soul  of  a  people?  The  sentiments  of  the 
masses  wiU  hardly  be  raised  by  making  them  sing: 

Vive  ce  roi  vaillant  I 
Oe  diable  k  quatre 
Ale  triple  talent 
De  boire  et  do  battre, 
Xt  d'etre  un  vert  galanti 

Under  the  empire  wo  change  our  tune,  and  *'  Faxtons 
pour  la  Syria.''   Bnt  how  can  a  people  b< 
etry  like  this: 


>e  roused  byjio- 


Le  lenne  et  bean  Dnnols 
AUait  prior  Marie 
De  b6nlr  see  exploits. 


On  Inl  doit  la  victoire, 
Vraiment,  dit  le  seigneur, 
Pnltque  tn  fids  m#  gloirs, 
Je  feral  ton  bonhenr. 
De  ma  fiUe  IsabeUe 
Sols  Teponx  k  I'instant, 
Car  eUe  est  la  plus  belle, 
Bt  toi  le  plus  vaillant. 

AA  theee  tol-de-rola  are  only  fltf  or  dandne  days.  When 
the  thunder  roars  something  more  than  theae  blind  beg- 
gars* airs  are  wanted  to  rise  above  it  or  struggle  with  it, 
and  then  recourse  is  had  to  the  great  and  sarong  **  Mar- 
seiUalse."— iTofiM  Journal. 


^  * 
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Bienzi "  in  Hew  Tork. 

(From  the  "Times,"  March  6.) 

The  lato  hour  at  whieh  yestorday's  performance  of 
"Blenat,"  at  the  Aeademy  of  Music,  was  brought  to  a 
doee,  and  the  pressure  upon  onr  columns,  constrain  ua 
to  bring  within  narrower  limits  than  we  should  like  to 
do  our  account  of  the  opera  and  its  representation.  It 
may  be  stated  at  once,  however,  that  both  the  work  and 
its  rendering  produced  an  immediate  and  dedaive  im- 
pression.  After  certain  exdsiona  shall  have  been  made 
in  the  score,  and  the  public  beeomea.a  trifle  more  famil- 
iar with  the  incidents  of  the  drama,  (which  are  lees  ap- 
preciable, at  first  sight,  than  the  music  by  which  they 
are  iUustrated,)  there  la  reason  to  believe  that«  Rieml " 
win  take  as  firm  a  hold  upon  the  frequenters  of  the 
Academy  as  '<  Lohengrin."  The  story  is,  indeed,  not 
exactly  confusing,  bnt  somewhat  overloaded  with  do- 
taU.  Its  piineipal  traits  have  already  been  dwelt  upon 
in  thia  place,  and  need  not,  therefore,  be  allnded  to 
anew  while  we  may  mention,  to  refresh  the  memory  of 
the  reader,  that  the  plot  is  the  same  as  that  of  Lord 
Lytton's  novel,  which  tarns  upon  the  heroism,  triumph, 
and  downfall  of  the  last  of  the  Boman  tribunee.  The 
varying  phases  of  BUnaVn  brief  career,  and  the  transac- 
tiona  In  which  Adriano  Oolannaf  Irefu,  and  the  priest- 
hood are  eoncemed  ought  to  be  clearly  understood,  it 
should  be  noted,  befbre  a  thorouf^h  understanding  of 
the  opera  can  be  arrived  at.  To  this  end,  we  refer  the 
dfiettante  to  the  published  libretto,  for  Herr  Wagner's 
score  had  beet  be  dealt  with  in  the  brief  space  aUotted  to 
us  here.  It  contains  much  that  is  beautiful  and  impres- 
sive, and  little  that  is  dull.  The  first  three  acts  do  not 
include  a  meanlnglesi  or  inharmonious  measure.  This 
declaration  may  not,  indeed,  delight  the  ultra  Wagner> 
ites,  bnt  we  are  not  certain  that  these  respectable  per- 
sons are  yet  in  the  majority.  "Rienal,"  which  wsa  writ- 
ten by  the  composer  a  third  of  a  century  since,  Is  thor- 
oughly Italian  In  point  of  ideas,  and  partly  Italian, 
partly  French,  and  partly  German%i  respect  of  treat- 
ment. In  the  themes  and  aocompaniments  the  influence 
of  Spontlul,  BeUini,  Rossini,  Auber,  and  Meyerbeer  is 
plainly  perceptible.  '  Herr  Wagner,  from  the  ciond- 
capped  and  dond-wrapped  heights  of  *' Tristan  nnd 
Isolde"  may  look  down  with  scorn  upon  this  achieve- 
ment of  his  youth,  but  the  world  will  hardly  prove  aa 
disdainful,  for  a  few  years  to  come,  at  all  events.  Hence 
the  effeot  of  hwt  nighf  s  exposition  of  «  Slensi,"  and, 
the  '*  solidity  "  of  the  opera  being  taken  into  aooonnt, 
the  prospect  of  Its  pretty  durable  popularity.  Later 
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r«prttait«tloBi  will,  of  ofNute»  tnalile  OB  to  e&tor  into 
IMurtloiilan  wliich  mutt  be  aot  aside  for  tbe  preeent, 
wliUetliepzliietpeliiimibenof  "Bienzl"  mmj  be  hur- 
riedly refwred  to  et  onoe.  A  tanefol,  Ugbly-eolored, 
end  fonoroos  OTertnre,  replete  with  broad  and  fluent 
motiMf  pref aeee  the  riidng  of  the  oortain  upon  the  first' 
act.  This  part  of  the  opera  indndeef  in  the  opening 
•oene,  a  fine  phraae  <*<  Dooh,  hSrt  ihr,'*)  allotted  to  SteHr 
•<;  a  fine  tercet,  in  which  the  TWbmM'f  T«nee,  **  Bom 
maeh  ich  grooa  and  frei,"  and  an  enttmiU  (<'Koch 
•ch]Jlgt")withacloMof  genoine  Italian  warmth  and 
floiidiigr,  are  speoiany  notieeable;  a  dnet,  tenninating 
in  aeort  of  noetomefor  two  Yoioee,  oonoeired  and  writ- 
ten in  the  French  atyle,  and  exceedingly  harmontoof, 
and  a  melodions  and  poweif  ol  flnale.  In  act  the  aeccmd 
are  prominent,  at  the  outset,  a  chome  of  ''peace  mes- 
sengers," rery  fresh  In  theme  and  most  daintily  harmo- 
nised, and,  farther  on,  a  tenst,  reminding  one  of  the 
trio  In  «WllUam  Tell;*'  a  quantity  of  TiYacionssnd 
graoefnl  ballet  mnsio,  and  a  superb  flnale,  the  chief 
phrase  of  which,  beg^bming,  '<  O  lasst  der  Gnade,"  is 
first  sung  by  Binui  and  then  passes  to  the  other  per- 
sonages and  to  tbe  chorus  and  orehestra,  while  the  high 
soprano  tones  embroider  the  harmonic  tissue  as  with 
threads  of  sUrer.  A  series  of  flowing  and  powerfhl  pro- 
gressions lead  from  this  portion  of  the  flnale  to  a  resnmp- 
tttm  of  a  festal  theme  already  used  in  the  orertore,  and 
the  words  of  which  begin  «BienBi,seldlr  Prals."  The 
third  act  is  oconpled  with  but  two  numbers,  a  flne  toeMa 
«t  aria,  in  form  of  an  adagio  ot  much  elegance  and  ex- 
pressiveness, as^gned  to  Adrlano,  and  a  flnale,  whioh 
latter  piece  is.  In  fact,  the  most  elaborate  episode  of  tbe 
score.  The  flnale  opens  with  a  march  movement,  which 
is  followed  by  a  battle  hymn,  the  first  strophes  being 
snag  by  Biem»$.  The  orchestra,  a  brass  band  stationed 
upon  tlis  stage,  and  the  choral  forces,  beating  time  upon 
their  metal  bucUers,  take  up  the  strain,  and  a  lyrico- 
dramatlc  impression  of  unusual  TlTldness  and  force  is 
wrought  for  many  minutes  before  the  curtain  fails.  The 
last  two  acts  of  <*  Blenii  "  eonaist  mainly  of  declamatory 
music  of  uuTarying  symi»etry,  but  less  happily-inspired 
than  the  earlier  numben,  with  the  exception,  be  it  said, 
of  the  magnifleent  prayer,  heard  at  the  beginning  of  the 
fifth  act,  and  often  glTcn  In  the  concert-room.  The  per- 
formance of  <'  Rienzl,"  yesterday,  though  by  no  means 
perfect,  was  sufBdently  precise  and  striking  to  supply 
grounds  for  the  favorable  opinion  already  recorded  as 
to  the  vitality  of  the  opera.  Mme.  Pappenhelm  (Adria' 
no)  was  in  exeellent  form,  and,  after  her  grand  air  in 
the  third  act,  there  was  a  demonstiation  of  delight  of 
unusual  heartliiess.   Miss  Httman  ilretu)  sang  with  ease 

and  brilliancy.  Mr.  Adams  {RienMt),  although  literally 
exhausted  by  the  labor  imposed  upon  him  by  the  pro- 
duction of  tne  work— the  tenor  has  been  stage  manager 
and  chorus  master,  and  has  flUed  half  a  dozen  roles  be- 
sides, since  "  Bienzi  **  has  been  in  rehearsal— got  through 
his  task  by  sheer  force  of  will,  but  showed,  in  spite  of  ev- 
ident weariness,  what  may  be  expected  of  so  tried  an 
urtist  when  a  few  hours*  repose  are  aecorded  him  be- 
tween now  and  Wednesday.  And  Mr.  Blum  was  an  ef- 
flcient  representative  of  OrHnt,  Tbe  oreheetra,  under 
Mr.  Maretsek's  baton,  kept  well  together,  but  the  cho- 
rus, whenever  compelled  u>  sing  behind  the  scenes,  and 
oocaslonany  when  summoned  to  the  foot-lights  on  the 
same  mission,  were  terribly  out  of  time  andtune.  The 
grand  flnale  of  the  third  act  fortunately  escaped  de- 
struction at  their  hands,  but  tbe  chants  of  tbe  monks 
and  the  verses  of  the  ''peace  messengers"  were  quite 
spoiled.  "Bienxi"  has  been  brought  out,  let  ua  add, 
with  care  and  liberality,  in  the  mauer  of  mite^en-tchu. 
Tbe  coetumea  are  all  new;  in  the  second  act  there  is  a 
nnmerous  cofpt  d4  btUlH,  led  by  the  Minzelli  sistera:  the 
grand  flnale  has  the  adjuncts  of  a  brass  band,  chimes, 
horses,  and  accessories  generally,  and,  in  brief,  the  lead- 
ing spectacular  requirements  of  the  opera  have  been 
met.  BecaJls  followed  each  act,  last  nlguit,  Mr.  Maret- 
aek  being  compelled  to  reappear  with  Mme.  Pappen- 
helm. Mr.  Adams,  vnd  their  fellow-performers  after  act 
the  tnird,  when  the  audience,  which  filled  the  house  to 
overflowing,  united  in  applause  of  uncommon  unanim- 
ity. 

Hndo  in  Theatres. 

In  Philadelphia  a  movement  seems  to  be  on  foot 
for  the  amelioratioa  of  music  in  American  theatres, 
and  we  find  in  one  of  the  weeklies  published  in  that 
city  an  elaborate  article  on  that  subject.  This  arti- 
cle may  have  theoreticallv  sound  ideas;  from  tbe 
practical  standpoint  the  tning  is  not  feasible,  and 
all  the  proposiUons  made  by  the  writer  will  be  left 
unheeded,  because  every  man  in  the  profes- 
sion will  immediately  conceive  the  utter  iroposnbil- 
ity  of  reforming  according  to  the  advice  given. 
Even  as  to  the  theories,  there  is  room  left  for  dis- 
cussien.  When  somebody  says*;  "  Music  is  the  in- 
separable accompaniment  of  dramatic  perform- 
ances," it  may  sound  very  nicely,  it  may  read 
splendidly,  but  for  all  that  it  may  not  be  true. 
There  is  one  of  the  largest  theatres  on  the  Euro- 
pean continent,  a  house  dedicated  to  drama  and 
oomedy,  and  this  theatre  has  no  orchestra  at  all ; 
the  performanoti  are  giren  without  any  mmsieal  ac- 


companiment, and  we  cannot  say  that  we  enjoyed 
"  Hamlet,"  or  Schiller's  "  Maria  Stuart"  less  on  ac- 
count  of  the  absence  of  all  musical  illustrations. 
The  theatre  we  speak  of  is  the  Royal  Sehautpidhaus, 
in  Berlin,  rightly  considered  one  of  the  first  thea- 
tres in  Germany..  The  audience  is  used  to  the  qui- 
et enjoyment  of  the  entre-acts,  which  are  considera- 
bly shortened,  and  nobody  feels  the  worse  for  not 
hearing  any  bad  fiddling  or  a  solo  on  tbe  cornet 
d  piston  after  '*  To  be  or  not  to  be."  ■  Some  compos- 
ers have  set  music  to  classical  dramas,  and  in  these 
cases  the  composition  has  become  an  In^edient  of 
the  drama,  at  least  is  considered  so.  In  Berlin 
these  dramas  are  transferred  to  the  opera  house, 
where  the  full  operatic  orchestra  accompanies  the 
dramatic  action,  as  scored  by  the  composer.  The 
prlnoipal  works  set  in  this  melodramatic  manner 
are :  Goethe's  "  Egmont,**  with  Beethoven's  music ; 
Shakespeare's  "  Midsummer  Night's  Dream,"  with 
Mendelssohn's  score ;  Goethe's  "  Faust,"  with  scores 
by  Eberwein,  Lindpdntner,  and  Prince  Radsiwill ; 
Beer^s  "  Struensee,"  with  the  overture,  entre-acts, 
choruses,  and  melodramatic  accompaniments  by 
Meyerbeer,  Mendelssohn's  music  to  "  Antigone," 
and  some  other  works  of  minor  rank.  Works  like 
those  just  mentioned  demand  a  musical  accompani- 
ment, and  it  would  be  ridiculous  to  renounce  it. 
But  we  cannot  see  any  earthly  necessity  of  pasting 
ten  bars  of  music  on  the  beginning  and  end  of  each 
act,  with  a  view  of  making  a  deep  impression  on  the 
mind  of  the  spectator.  The  German  stage,  with 
the  exception  of  Berlin,  admits  the  entre-acts,  but 
refuses  melodramatic  accompaniment.  The  French 
stage,  which  is  for  society-plays  the  only  natural 
portrayal,  would  laugh  at  the  mere  idea  of  intro- 
ducing some  bars  of  sofl;  strains  before  the  heroine 
enters,  or  at  the  naoment  when  the  declaration  of 
love  is  made.  There  are  at  present  some  sensation- 
al dramas  in  Paris  which  have  fallen  into  the  traps 
of  the  melodramatic  character,  but  these  are  ephem- 
eral ;  they  are  written  to  create  a  sensation,  and 
have  nothing  to  do  with  the  legitimate  drama  and 
comedy,  as  performed  at  the  Thdfttre  Frangais.  Tbe 
English  stage  Ui  hardly  to  be  imagined  any  more 
without  melodramatic  accompaniment.  Every 
"point"  of  a  drama  is  illustrated  in  the  orchestra, 
every  "  enter  "  and  "  exit "  of  one  of  the  principal 
characters  is  accompanied  by  a  few  bars  of  senti- 
mental tunes,  generally  perrormed  by  the  string 
instruments.  It  is  soft  music,  the  strings  are  muf- 
fled, but  nevertheless  one  hears  it,  and  we  cannot 
say  it  ever  made  upon  ourselves  anythhig  but  a  dis- 
gusting impression.  Somebody  has  to  read  an  im- 
portant letter  on  the  scene ;  this  somebody  may  be 
a  renowned  actor  or  actress.  When  he  or  she  un- 
folds the  sheet  the  tremolo  of  half  a  dozen  instru- 
ments begins,  and  if  necessary  a  solo  for  violoncel- 
lo accompanies  the  reading  from  beginning  to  end. 
Now,  what  is  the  good  of  these  musical  explana- 
tions ?  Does  not  the  audience  understand  the  con- 
tents of  that  letter  better  without  the  doses  of  the 
mnffled  string  instruments  ?  Are  audiences  in  thea- 
tres generally  so  innocent  as  to  delight  in  fanciful 
reveries,  expressed  In  melodramatic  garb  T  May 
be  in  country  places ;  we  hardly  can  Imagine  that 
city  folks  can  be  bribed  by  cheap  tricks  of  illusion- 
ary  character.  Our  great  melodramatic  composers 
in  New  York  are  Thomas  Baker  and  Tissington  ; 
a  new  piece  at  Wallack's  or  the  Union  Square  is 
sure  to  have  its  nrasic,  "  composed  "  or  "arranged," 
and  what  is  more,  "especially  composed"  or  ar- 
ranged by  the  leader  of  the  orchestra.  We  know 
what  that  means.  The  points  are  given  to  the  lead- 
er by  the  stage  manager,  and  these  points  receive 
their  musical  envelope  of  from  eight  to  twenty-four 
bars;  an  envelope  of  common  stamp  and  shape. 
When  a  great  drama  is  performed,  wnich  requires 
music,  something  more  elaborate  is  composed  or 
arranged,  and  so  it  happened  that  Operti  wrote 
some  modern  marches  for  the  production  of  Julius 
Cesar,  when  performed  at  Booth's  Theatre  two 
years  ago.  The  three  trumpets  had  to  do  the  prin- 
cipal work,  to  lead  the  procession  of  Roman  sold- 
iers and  Senators  to  tne  Capitol.  There  would 
have  been  a  great  chance  for  a  display  of  musical 
strength  and  orchestral  effects,  but  this  chance  was 
entirely  lost. 

Our  Philadelphia  contemporary  is  perfectly  right 
in  stating  that  the  chief  object  of  music  in  theatres 
is  the  entertainment  of  the  audience  between  the 
acts;  that  all  music  selected  for  performance  be- 
tween the  acts  of  a  play  should  heighten  the  effect 
of  a  play,  while  the  action  of  that  pliiy  is  progress- 
ing. All  very  well  said,  but  how  can  it  be  done  ? 
Our  metropolitan  theatre  orchestras,  and  those  of 
Boston  and  Philadelphia  are  composed  of  from  ten 
\o  seyeoteen  musicians ;  what  kind  of  music  can  be 


performed  with  these  ftw  menf  An  overture, 
waltz,  a  medley,  a  selection  from  an  opera,  or  a  so 
lo  for  an  instrument,  if  among  the  number  of  musi 
clans  is  a  special  performer.  No  matter  what  th 
piece  may  oe,  the  band  cannot  go  beyond  this  rep 
ertoire.  W^en  Modjeska  plays  "  Camille,"  the  oi 
chestra  will  in  the  entre-acts  perform  poor  arrangi 
raents  of  "  Traviata,"  with  solos  for  clarionet,  fluti 
and  cornet.  The  public  enjoys  it,  because  the  air 
are  familiar,  but  by  no  means  because  the  melodic 
of  Verdi's  opera  heighten  the  effect  of  Dumas'  drs 
ma.  And  when  Janauschek  performs  the  Eaglisi 
version  of  "  Briinhilde."  can  the  fifteen  musicians  ii 
the  orchestra  be  expected  to  play  selections  o 
Wagner's  '•  Nibelungen  ?  "  Where  can  be  found  thi 
music  which  our  theatre  orchestras  can  effectivelj 
perform  in  the  entre-acts  of  a  tragedy  T  If  it  is  ex 
pressly  composed,  it  will  be  trash,  for  nobody  cat 
compose  seriously  for  a  band  of  fifteen ;  classioa 
compositions  have  to  be  excluded  for  the  same  rea 
son,  and  the  leader  has  to  return  to  est  premier 
amourt,  the  waltz  and  the  medley.  One  of  the  bes 
theatrical  orchestras  we  ever  have  heard  in  thii 
country  was  that  of  the  old  Globe  Theatre  in  Boi 
ton.  If  we  remember  rightly,  there  were  not  mor< 
than  seventeen  musicians,  but  all  good  performeri 
and  Eoppitz,  now  dead,  was  the  leader.  He  playe< 
music  the  public  really  could  enjoy,  but  nobod] 
ever  asked  if  the  entre-acts  referred  to  the  play 
When  Arbuckle,  then  a  member  of  the  orchestra 
played  a  solo  on  the  cornet,  the  audience  was  plea8e( 
and  clapped,  and  when  Koppitz  himself  took  th( 
piccolo  and  performed  his  dashing  polka  on  the: 
instrument,  they  shouted  and  demanded  an  encore 
and  that  very  evening  they  gave  Dickens's  gloom] 
drama,  "  No  Thoroughfare."  Now,  where  is  th< 
effect  of  the  music  between  the  acts  on  the  drami 
itself?  Where  are  the  relations  between  stsge  an( 
orchestra  ?  If  there  mnst  be  music  between  th< 
acts  (and  with  our  elaborate  stage  settings,  it  hard 
ly  could  be  otherwise),  g^ve  the  audience  tha 
which  they  can  enjoy.  No  public  wants  to  bi 
bored,  and  any  attempt  of  a  theatrical  leader  to  per 
form  with  his  small  hand  some  kind  of  elaborate 
music,  would  be  an  utter  failure.  Another  questioi 
might  be,  whether  the  orchestras  in  our  theatret 
are  strong  enough,  but  we  consider  it  not  wortl 
while  to  ventilate  that  question,  as  the  salary  litto 
our  managers  would  not  allow  them  additional  ex 
pense  for  an  increased  orchestra.  Our  opinion  ii 
that  the  music  In  theatres  is  as  good  as  reasonably 
can  be  expected,  comparatively  much  better  thai 
our  operatic  orchestras  generally  are.  ^  We  cannot 
see  any  way  of  ameliorating  the  music  in  theatres 
except  a  manager  declares  himself  willing  to  speoc 
$600  a  week  extra  for  a  large  band,  which — woul( 
not  draw  him  a  single  dollar. — Mtme  Trade   Re 
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Nbw  Yoxk,  Maroh  11.  The  Fifth  Symphony 
Concert  at  Stein  way  Hall,  on  Saturday  evening 
March  8,  drew  a  large  audience,  notwithstamlinf 
the  unpleasant  state  of  the  weather.  Tbe  pro 
gramme  began  with  an  excellent  interpretation  o; 
Beethoven's  "King  Stephen"  Overture,  Op.  11*7 
which  forms  part  of  the  music  composed  for  Kotze 
hue's  words  and  first  performed  at  the  opening  o 
the  theatre  in  Pesth  in  1812.  Fancy  the  (anything 
but  "  mild-eyed  ")  wonder  of  the  composer,  had  h< 
known  the  grotesque  companionship  in  which  hii 
pleasant  overture  would  be  found  on  a  certain  ev 
ening,  A.D.,  1878 1  The  second  number  of  the  pro 
gramme  was  the  splendid,  halfbarbaric,  "Dramatic 
Symphony  "  of  Rubinstein  (No.  4,  in  D  minor,  Op 

19), a  golden  chain  by  which  we  are  lowered  int4 

the  pit  of  Wagner  and  Liszt ;  the  three  remaining 
numbers  being  as  follows : 

Siegfried Myi ;c,-v,^:.vJi:i:;  ••^J*"*' 

a.  Monologue,       \  from  "  Die  Meistersinger/' 

b.  Cobbler's  flong, )                                        Wagn 
Mepbisto  Waltz. I^« 

The  Dramatic  Symphony  was  first  performer 
here  three  years  agfo,  and  it  is  a  work  which  gain 
favor'by  repeated  hearing.  The  second  movemen 
(Presto)  .has  already  become  quite  popular,  owinj 
to  the  novelty  and  skilful.treatment  of  the  subjecti 
The  work  la  not^eanly  nnderttood ;  but  upon  atte- 
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tiT«  hMring  it  b  ecomea  eridgnt  that  the  compot«r 
while  wandering  in  strange  keys  with  an  infinite 
rariety  of  snbjecta  and  rhythm,  does  not  forget 
claaiical  form ;  and  in  each  movement  there  are  ep- 
iaodes  of  aingnlar  beauty,  bat  quite  elusive  to  the 
memory.  This  work,  by  reason  of  its  great  length, 
as  well  as  the  character  of  the  music,  is  a  severe  tax 
upon  the  merits  of  any  orchestra  ;  and  the  brillian- 
ey  and  apparent  ease  with  which  it  was  performed 
was  indeed  a  triumph  of  art. 

In  China,  when  the  victims  of  Oriental  despotism 
are  suspended  head  downwards  in  a  pit,  it  is  usual, 
at  stated  intervals  to  restore  them  to  a  horizontal 
position,  when  they  are  bled,  and  otherwise  re- 
freshed aad  treated  with  the  most  distinguished 
oonsideration  ;  the  nature  of  the  punishment  being 
such  as  not  to  be  ftdly  appreciated  without  these 
liUle  attentions.  Is  it  possible  that  Mr.  Thomas 
has  something  to  learn  from  the  barbarians  of  Asia  ? 
Else  why  should  an  audience,  already  half  stupefied 
with  Rubinstein,  be  subjected  immediately  to  a 
course  of  Wagner  and  Liszt  ?  An  apology  for  this 
appears  in  a  note  at  the  foot  of  the  bill,  in  which 
Mr.  Thomas  sUtes  that  the  '*  Siegfried  "  Idyl,  which 
was  received  from  Europe  only  within  the  week 
past,  is  placed  upon  the  programme,  partly  because 
this  is  the  last  concert  of  the  season  at  which  it 
could  be  given,  and  also  in  response  to  numerous 
requests  for  further  extracts  from  Wagner's  works. 
The  "  Siegfried  *'  Idyl,  it  is  understood,  was  com- 
pooed  in  honor  of  the  anniversary  of  the  birth  of 
Herr  Wagner's  son ;  and  the  composer  caused  the 
piece  to  be  performed,  on  the  morning  of  that  day, 
as  a  surprise  to  his  fomily,  ["  and  a  very  unpleas- 
ant surprise  it  must  have  been,"  said  a  cynical 
hearer.]  It  is  in  fact  an'elegant  and  refined  pasto- 
rale; and  it  was  charmingly  rendered  notwith- 
standing the  brief  time  allowed  for  rehearsal ;  but 
it  is  marked  throughout  by  the  same  uncertainty, 
the  perpetual  straining  for  effect  which  is  observed 
in  all  Uie  music  of  Wagner,  and  which  is  often 
wearisome  notwithstanding  the  admiration  aroused 
by  the  great  talent  of  the  oompoiter  and  the  match- 
less auMcity  of  his  scoring.  In  this  piece  most  of 
the  work  is  done  by  the  violins ;  and,  if  the  atten- 
tion of  the  auditors  had  not  already  been  severely 
tried  by  the  symphony,  many  beauties  might  have 
been  perceivea  which  were  allowed  to  pass  unno- 
ticed. The  Monologue  and  Cobbler*B  Song  from 
**  Die  Meistersinger  were  excellently  rendered  by 
Mr.  Remmertz.    The  execution  of  the  mad  "  Me- 

}»hiBto  Waltz"   (the  *' Dance  in  the  Village  Inn" 
rom  Lenau's  "  Faust  "^  was  perfection  itself. 

The  programme  of  tne  fifth  concert  of  the  New 
York  rhilharmonic  Sodetv,  at  the  Academy  of  Mu- 
sic, on  Saturday  evening,  March  9,  was  as  follows : 

Overture,  Beheno  and  Finale.  Op.  82. Bcbnmann 

Scena  and  Aria,  *<  Der  Freyschtitz," Weber 

Miss  Matbllde  Wilde. 
Pianoforte  Concerto,  No.  3,  C  minor Beethoven 

Mr.  Richard  HolTroan. 
Bong— "Die  Loreley," Liszt 

Miss  MathUde  WUde. 
Symphony— "ImWalde," Raff 

All  of  this  niuBic  is  so  well  known  that  it  needs 
no  description.  The  Schumann  movements  are 
bright,  spontaneous  and  full  of  genius.  The  noble 
"  Forest "  symphony  seems  to  gain  in  beauty  and 
freshness  with  every  repetition.  It  is  an  immortal 
[?]  work,  and  the  performance  was  worthy  of  the 
music.  Mr.  Hoffman's  reading  of  the  Beethoven 
Concerto  was  in  the  highest  degree  artistic  and  fin- 
ished. It  is  always  a  delight  to  listen  to  his  play- 
ing, and  the  fact  that  his  public  appearances  are 
few  and  far  between  is  a  subject  for  regret.  Al- 
though the  vocal  part  of  a  programme  like  the 
above  is  not  the  most  interesting,  it  cannot  be  de- 
nied that  Miss  Wilde  made  a  very  favorable  impres- 
sion in  both  of  her  selections  and  that  she  sang  with 
feeling  and  good  taste. 

A..  A.  O. 


Habtfou),  Co5v.,  March  Y. — ^The  last  of  three 
subscription  concerts  was  given  by  the  "  Emerson 
Gliorus  "  of  this  city,  in  Allyn  Hall,  March  6,  assist- 
ed by  the  Qermania  orchestra.  Miss  Fanny  Kellogg, 
soprano,  and  Dr.  S.  W.  Langmaid,  tenor,  all  of 
Boston,  and  Mr.  Norman  H.  Spencer,  baritone,  of 


Hartford.  The  concert  opened  with  the  Overture 
MeerntliUU  vmd  gJuekUcks  Fahrt,  by  Mendelssohn, 
which  was  finely  rendered  by  the  orchestra.  Schu- 
mann's "  Qipsy  Life,"  a  joUy  little  descriptive  part- 
song,  was  given  by  the  chorus  and  orchestra  with 
so  much  spirit  and  truthfulness  that  to  the  audience 
it  was  a  picture  in  melody.  Miss  Kellogg  won  the 
audience  completely  in  her  first  selection,  a  brilliant 
Concert  Polka  by  Mulder.  She  has  a  pure,  high  so- 
prano voice,  and  plenty  of  it ;  her  execution  was  so 
clean  and  smooth  that  at  times  it.  was  difficult  to 
tell  which  was  voice  and  which  flute  obligato. 

The  gem  of  the  evening  was  the  Stmetm  from 
Gounod  s  St.  Cecilia's  Mass.  The  opening  solo  was 
sung  by  Dr.  Langmaid  with  true  devotional  feel- 
ing ;  his  high  tenor  voice  being  almost  plaintive  in 
its  sweetness.  The  Chorus  fairly  outdid  itself.  The 
low,  sustained  tones  in  the  first  pianissimo :  Sanc- 
tua  ;  the  crescendos  and  dimennendos ;  the  pent-up 
force  that  almost  imperceptibly  grew  from  a  whis- 
per at  "  PUni  iunt  ccdi,'*  and  kept  swelling  until 
(the  listeners  with  fitful  breasts  awaiting)  with  one 
grand  burst  frees  itself  in  the  fortissimo :  SaneUUf 
where  the  full  chorus  and  orchestra  take  up  the 
theme  of  the  first  solo,  and  keep  that  volume  of 
sound  steady  and  true  to  the  end,  are  effects  that, 
like  Parepa's  songs,  must  forever  remain  sacred 
memories.  The  Instrumentation  of  the  piece  is 
most  beautiful  and  the  whole  performance  grand 
beyond  telling. 

"  Why  thou  art  dear  to  me,"  composed  and  ar- 
ranged for  the  orchestra  by  Mr.  Irving  Emerson ;  a 
noble  song,  nobly  sung  by  Mr,  Spencer,  whose  deep, 
rich  voice  showed  to  great  advantage  in  it,  did  not 
receive  the  attention  it  merited  from  the  fact  of  its 
following  so  closely  the  Sanehtt.  Miss  Kellogg 
closed  Part  First  with  two  songs  by  Taubert,  from 
the  "Child-World:"  called  "LitUe  Jacob"  and 
*'  The  Farmer  and  the  Pigeons."  The  perfection  of 
art  seemed  the  perfection  of  simplicity. 

Part  Second  was  devoted  to  "  The  Crusaders,"  by 
Gade,  a  Cantata  founded  on  the  incidents  of  the 
Crusade  of  the  eleventh  century  to  recover  the  Ho- 
ly Land.  It  opens  with  a  chorus  of  Crusaders  in 
the  desert,  who,  o'erweary  with  their  tedious  jonr- 
neyings,  bewail  in  sad  complaint  their  near  distress 
and  distant  glory.  Peter  the  Hermit  (the  Spiritual 
ffuide)  chides  their  repining.  Rinaldo  (warrior 
leader)  answer :  "  Blame  us  not  I  holy  father,"  and, 
assuring  him  they  will  not  turn  from  duty  until  the 
victors*  wreath  be  won,  reuses  the  flagging  spirits 
of  his  troops  in  the  old  Crusader's  Song.  Rraew- 
ing  their  vows  as  evening  approachee,  wey  kneel, 
and  in  a  beautiful  solo  and  chorus,  implore  protec- 
tion and  guidance, 

**  BOent,  ereepiiig  so  light 
Comes  the  darkness  ofxiight." 

Aruitdd, — queen  of  the  Spirits  of  darkness— -ap- 
pears, commands  her  attendants  to  build  a  palace  of 
gold  and  gems  **  by  a  lake  that  clearly  sparkles," 
and  to  nse  all  their  wiles  to  entice  Rinaldo  from  his 
holy  mission.  A  chorus  of  sirens  sporting  in  the 
lake  charm  him  with  their  beauty,  and  "  tones  of 
heavenly  sweetness,"  and  he  is  abiout  to  drink  the 
fatal  ffoblet  presented  by  Armida  the  beautifial, 
when  faintly  on  the  air  tremble  the  strains  of  the 
old  war  song.  The  enchantress'  tones  grow  sweet- 
er and  more  beseeching.  The  sirens  bewitch  him 
with  their  "  Rinaldol  0  come."  But  the  warriors 
are  approaching,  and  clearly  their  words  ring  out: 
"Of  heaven  the  fatthfol  soldier  I  am  ever." 

Rinaldo,  at  last  aroused  to  his  danger,  turns  from 
the  enchantments,  and  with  heart  repentant  sore 
rejoins  his  comrades  and  the  pilgrim  band,,  who 
from  henceforth  faint  not  nor  falter  until  thdr  feet 
tread  on  holy  ground. 

Miss  Kellogg  as  Armida  showed  great  dramatic 
ability,  completely  losing  herself  in  the  character 
she  assumea  Dr.  Langmaid  sustained  the  part  of 
Rinaldo,  with  that  delicacy  of  expression  and  purity 
of  tone  that  bespeaks  the  arUst  tie  is. 

Mr.  Spencer's  broad,  grand  style  was  never  bet- 
ter tested  than  as  "  Peter  the  Hermit"  in  the  solos 
"  Father,  fnm  a  disUnt  land,"  and  "  Holy  is  the 
ground  on  which  our  feet  now  tread,"  his  fine  voice 
completely  filling  the  hall  without  effort. 

The  chorus  numbers  were  faultless  in  execution 
throughout.  The  Sirens'  chorus  (one  of  the  choic- 
est compositions  ever  written  for  female  voices),  to- 
gether with  the  duet  between  Armida  and  Rinaldo, 
was  indeed  enchanting  to  all  who  heard. 

The  Warrior's  Chorus  and  the  Pilgrims'  march : 
"  Forward  I "  were  very  inspiriting,  but  when  the 
entire  strength  of  chorus  and  orchestra  unite  to 
"  Cry  aloud — Jerusalem  1 "  at  the  triumphant  entry 
into  the  Holy  City,  a  height  of  mndenr  was 
reaohed  that  is  only  attained  In  the  old  oratorios. 


Mr.  Irving  Emerson  must  henceforth  rank  second 
to  none  as  a  musical  director.  His  chorus,  in  their 
intelligent  rendering  of  whatever  they  do,  in  that 
nice  adjustment  of  each  part  to  the  other,  that  at- 
tention to  detail,  the  subtle  gradations  of  light  and 
shade,  in  fact  in  everything  that  goes  to  make  up 
a  harmonious  whole,  show  the  touch  of  a  master  s 
hand,  and  in  listening  to  it,  one  is  reminded  only  of 
the  perfection  of  the  Thomas  orchestra.  T. 

$ijng|l'8  lonnnd  of  SPinsit. 

BOSTON.    MARCH    16,    1878. 

Symphony  Conoerta. 

The  Eighth  Concert  of  the  Habvakd  Mubioal 
AssooiATiON  (Feb.  28),  had  rather  the  best  audience 
of  the  season, — not  surpassed  in  numbers  or  respon- 
siveness by  that  of  any  concert  of  its  class.  The 
programme,  although  wholly  classical,  was  of  a 
lighter  character  than  usual. 

Overture  to  «  Sosamunde  **  (first  time) Schubert 

Old  Italian  Aria  (Oomp.  In  1700), A.  liOta 

Fur  dtoesti,  o  boooa  bella, 
Qael  soave  e  caro  HJ 
Che  fa  tutto  il  mio  placer. 
Per  onoT  dl  sua  f acella 
Con  on  bacio  Amor  t'  aprl, 
Dolce  f onte  del  goder. 

George  L.  Osgood. 
Symphony  In  G  (Breltkopf  anduaertel,  No.  18), 

fiaydn 
Adagio  and  Allegro.— Largo.— MUinetto.^Finalo. 


Overturo— <'The  Hebrides,'* Mendelssohn 

Songs  with  Pianoforte: Robert  Frans 

«.  im  Mai.    Op.  22. 

6.  Stitndehen:  '*I>er  Mond  ist  schlafen  gangen." 

Op.  17,  No.  2. 
c.  FrfihllngsgedrKnge.   Op.  7,  No.  ff. 
George  L.  Osgood. 
Overture  to  «  Leonore,^*  No.  S,  In  C Beethoven 

The  BotamutuU  Overture,  which  we  do  not  re- 
member to  have  heard  before  in  Boston,  is  not  one 
of  Schubert's  master  works,— not  to  be  named  with 
that  to  Fitrdbrat,  or  that  to  Alfofua  tmd  Etirdla, 
It  is  light,  sparkling,  gracefiil,  smacking  of  the  thea- 
tre both  in  its  ftresh,  pretty,  catching  melodies  (one 
of  which  happens,  oddly,  to  begin  precisely  like 
"  Old  Folks  at  Home,"  which  Kilsson  seemed  so  fond 

of  singiuff  for  an  encore),  and  by  its  old-fashioned 
Ro8sini4ike  cadences  and  wind-ups,  with  plenty  of 
bright,  sonorous  padding  to  round  out  the  form.  It 
was  a  pleasant  thing  to  near,  however,  and  put  the 
listener  in  a  genial  mood  for  what  was  to  follow. 
It  elicited  a  great  deal  of  applause ;  we  dare  say 
many  would  have  been  glad  to  hear  it  played  right 
over  again. 

Light  and  buoyant  again,  and  full  of  youthful 
happiness  and  sunshine  was  that  charming  little 
Symphony  by  Haydn,  first  heard  in  Boston  in  the 
third  season  of  these  Concerts  (Dec.  1867).  In  feel- 
ing it  is  all  spontaneous  and  fresh.  Its  tnemes  are 
fssdnating,  simple  as  they  are,  and  they  are  shown 
to  be  pregnant  oy  a  masterly  and  beautiful  devel 
opment.  In  form  it  is  a  clear  and  perfect  whole ; 
the  inter-play  of  parts,  of  individual  instruments,  is 
so  admirable  that  the  interest  never  Hags, — ^involv- 
ing of  course  a  pretty  delicate  responsibility  on  the 
part  of  each  performer.  One  of  the  movements, 
nowever, — the  religious,  solemn  and  uplifting  Lar- 
ffo, — ^must  be  excepted  from  the  general  character- 
ization of  the  Symphony  as  "  light ; "  it  is  a  broad, 
noble  and  majestic  composition. 

Both  the  Schubert  Overture  and  the  Symphony 
were  played  with  satisfactory  precision,  spirit  and 
expression.  And  all  this,  and  more,  may  be  said  of 
the  rendering  of  the  two  strongly  contrasted  Over- 
tures  in  the  seoond  part  Mendelssohn's  J9e&rtd^, 
or  Flngalit  Cave,  seemed  as  romantic,  fresh  and  ex- 
quisite as  ever ;  and'  the  great  Ltwwre,  No.  8,  of 
IBeethoven — greatest  of  oS  Overtures,  surely  of 
sublimity  and  weight  enough  to  more  than  balance 
all  the  light  things  of  the  programme— was  one  of 
the  most  sucoessmr  achievements  of  our  orchestra 
for  some  time  past.*  It  was  truly  inspiring,  only 
wanting  a.mucn  larger  body  of  violins  for  the  full 
effect  of  the  immense  crescendo  near  the  close. 

Mr.  Osgood  was  in  excellent  voice  and  mood.  In- 
deed we  never  listened  to  his  singing  with  more 
satisfaction.  It  was  arUstic,  finishM,  large- and 
well  snstidned ;  full  of  fervor  and  enttaifunmU,  and 
without  exaggoration.    All  his  songs  were  of  rare 
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interest  in  themtelyes,  imd  all  were  vng  with  only 
a  pianoforte  accompaniment ;  but  that  was  played 
by  Mr.  Druil.  The  old  lUlian  Aria  by  Lotti 
might  seem  comparatiyely  tame, — at  least  Tery  qui- 
et, nnlmpassioned,  nnsensational — to  modem  tastes ; 

bat  there  is  a  peculiar  charm  in  its  quaint,  broad, 
even,  unaffected  melody ;  It  belongs  to  a  time  when 
it  was  the  fashion  to  know  music  and  to  think  and 
wiite  sincerely  musically — a  thing  quite  exception- 
al to-day.  For  the  great  Music  Hall,  howerer,  it 
seemed  to  need  a  less  meagre  accompaniment  than 
we  find  with  the  Italian  song  of  that  day.  The 
three  Franz  songs  were  of  the  finest  and  most  im- 
aginative, well  contrasted  in  their  moods,  and  they 
were  exquisitely  sung  and  accompanied  as  Frans 
himself  would  have  rejoiced  to  hear  them.  One  lit- 
tle incident  may  be  mentioned  as  not  without  sig- 
nificance. When  the  singer,  standing  at  the  front 
of  the  stage,  happened  to  turn  over  several  pages 
at  a  time,  and,  flinging  aside  his  copy,  drew  near  to 
the  piano,  there  was  a  sensible  drawing  nearer  to- 
gether of  the  melody  and  the  accompaniment,  a 
quicker  sympathy  and  more  intimate  relationship, 
whereby  the  singer  only  gained  more  freedom,  and 
the  composition  spoke  more  for  itself  as  a  composite 
perfect  whole.  In  nidi  songs  the  one  part  is  as  im- 
portant as  the  other;  this  recognised  and  fully 
realized,  we  have  the  song  in  its  integrity,  we  feel 
its  full  intention.  But  how  comparatively  trivial 
and  half  superfluous  the  function  of  accompanist  ac- 
cording to  the  ordinary  singer's  notion,  which  is 
vox  ei  preUrea  nihil ;  she  sings  entirely  as  she  pleas- 
es, and  the  accompanist  must  follew  and  keep  up  as 
he  can,  or  wait  her  pleasure,  flinging  in  chords  here 
and  there  to  bring  the  precious  voice  into  relief. 

Last  Thursday's  Concert  (the  ninth  and  last  but 
one)  offered: 

Pabt  I.  ITnftnlshed  Symphony  (first  movement), 
Schubert;  Aria:  '*  As  when  the  dove,"  from  JSToii- 
d4r9  **  Acis  and  Oalatea,'*  (Miss  Fakitt  Ksli<ooo); 
Byipphony  in  G  minor,  6iad^.~-FABT  11.  Overture; 
" Weihe  des  Hanses,**  Butho9en  ;  Aria  from  MomtrVB 
'<  Idomeneo  "  (Miss  Ksixooo);  Overture  to  "  Tell," 
BobHM. 

For  the  tenth  and  laal  Concert  of  this  Thirteenth 
Season,  a  notable  programme  is  nearly  if  not  quite 
arranged.  The  two  great  features  will  be  the  Triple 
Concerto  in  0  major  (for  three  pianos,  with  accom- 
paniment of  all  the  strings  of  the  orchestra)  by 
Slach,  and  Beethoven's  Eieroic  Symphony.  Also 
the  ZauberJldU  Overture  of  Mozart,  Aria,  Songs, 
etc 


Oratorio. 

The  third  ef  the  four  subscription  performances 
by  the  Handel  and  Haydn  Society  took  place  on 
Wednesday  evening,  March  6.  The  Music  Hall 
was  full ;  a  fact  creditable  to  the  public  taste,  see- 
ing that  the  Oratorio  presented,  Mendelssohn's  St. 
Paul,  is  by  no  means  so  popular  as  his  Slijahf  hav- 
ing been  much  less  frequently  performed  here,  for 
the  reason  that  it  is  less  excitingly  dramatic  in  its 
plot,  has  fewer  startling  descriptive  scenes  and 
choruse^  that  carry  an  audience  by  storm  like  the 
"  Rain  "  chorus,  the  **  Fire  "  chorus,  etc,  in  Blijak, 
but  is  more  uniformly  grays  and  weighty,  and  is  so 
seriously  composed,  and  with  consummate  art,  after 

the  model  of  Bach,  very  much,  that  it  has  naturally 
stood  highest  in  the  estimation  of  musicians  both  in 
Germany  and  elsewhere.  It  is  less  readily  appre- 
ciated by  the  many,  but  possibly  its  beauty  wears 
the  longest :  at  all  events  this  music  is  of  the  kind 
that  cannot  easily  becotne  hacknied. 

We  have  no  sympathy  with  a  certain  disparaging 
tone  of  criticism  upon  Mendelssohn,  which  mani- 
fests itself  from  time  to  time,  espeoiidly  about  here 
of  late.  It  is  a  long  reach  indeed  from  him  to 
Beethoven  or  Mozart,  in  point  of  original,  com- 
manding genius,  nor  is  he  a  Handel  or  a  Bach, 
deeply  as  ne  has  entered  into  the  roirit  of  the  lat- 
ter, and  revealed  his  greatness  to  these  latter  gene- 
rations. But  the  spirit  of  the  Bach  culture  is  man- 
ifested in  the  Pou/im,  not  only  4n  the  use  he  makes 
of  the  Chorale,  especially  those  fine  effects  of  fig- 
ured choral,  with  rich  orchestral  accompaniments 
and  interludes  ("0  Thou,  the  true,  the  only  Light," 
etc.),  but  in  much  of  the  recitative  and  dialogue,  as 
well  as  in  his  counterpoint,  which  has  not  been 
surpassed  since  Bach  and  Handel.  There  is  essen- 
tial beauty,  symmetry  and  grandeur  in  every  one 
ef  the  choruses,  and  the  grandeur  of  the  work  sus- 


tains itself  to  the  end.  Then,  in  several  short,  re- 
morseless choral  blasts,  expressing  the  fury  of  the 
crowd  ("  Stone  him  to  death,"  etc.).  you  are  remind- 
ed of  those  lurha  in  the  Passion  Music  And  what 
a  yarlety  too  in  these  choruses  !  Contrasted  with 
the  sublime  and  solemn  ones  which  open  and  close 
the  two  parts,  think  of  the  loveliness  of  "  Happy 
and  blest  are  they,"  '*  How  loyely  are  the  messen  - 
srers,"  and  of  the  naive  grace  and  buoyancy,  really 
Greek  and  heathenish  in  its  suggestion,  of  "  0  hte 
gracious,  ye  Immortals."  The  chorus  of  female 
voices  which  Mendelssohn  employs  to  represent  the 
voice  from  Heaven  calling:  "  Saul,  why  perseoutest 
thou  me  ?,"  is  a  marvellously  imaginative  device, 
and  gives  a  pleasing  sense  of  mystery  and  awe. — 
As  for  the  Arias,  though  few,  comparatively,  they 
afe  surely  of  the  character  that  will  live,  full  of 
sweetness,  tenderness  and  deep  devotion  and  assur- 
ance. 

But  we  have  only  room  to  say  that  we  were  ex- 
ceptionally well  pleased  and  edified  that  evening, 
both  by  the  Oratorio  in  itself  and  by  the  uniformly 
excellent  performance.  Very  seldom,  in  any  work, 
has  the  chorus  singing  reached  so  high  a  standard. 
In  promptness  of  attack,  precision,  spirit,  light  and 
shade,  etc..  every  choral  number  told  for  its  full 
worth.  The  Society  were  fortunate  in  their  •  quar- 
tet of  solo  artists.  Mme.  Pappbnhkiic  was  all  that 
could  be  desired  in  the  Soprano  recitatives ;  all  was 
distinct  and  pure,  musical  and  expressive ;  free  from 
all  affectation  or  exaggeration ;  like  a  true  artist 
she  seemed  absorbed  entirely  in  her  taslL  Miss 
Drasdil's  remarkably  rich,  emotional  quality  of 
voice, — ^with  a  tone  like  a  blended  mass  of  rich  vi- 
olas in  an  orchestra, — made  her  one  song  most  ex- 
pressive ("  Bnt  the  Lord  is  mindful  of  his  own '). 
Mr.  Wm.  J.  WiNOH  was  not  in  his  beet  voice,  bnt 
Sang  the  tenor  parts  io  his  best  style  and  feeling ; 
and  Mr.  Jobn  F.  WmoH  was  most  satisfactory  in 
the  Bass.  The  Orchestra,  for  Its  limited  numbers, 
was  efficient  as  well  as  careful,  and  the  Organ,  in 
the  absence  of  Mr.  Laxo,  was  well  played  by  Mr. 
SumncE.  Mr.  Zsrbabk  conducted  with  an  ease  and 
confidence,  which  showed  how  well  he  could  rely 
upon  the  thoroughness  with  which  the  whole  thing 
bad  been  rehearsed. 

The  next  Oratorio  will  be  The  Creation,  which 
will  be  given  on  Easter  Sunday,  April  21.  The 
Society  have  also  liegun  the  study  of  Verdi's  Re- 
quiem. 

Heddleiome  Interviewers  and  Reporters. 

Of  all  the  forms  of  modem  newspaper  enterprise, 
tilts  trick  of  '*  interviewiaii'  *'  artists  and  other  pablic 
oharaoteiB,  la  the  most  mischievous,  sensational  and  In- 
trinsically vulgar.  It  respects  no  privacy  of  life ;  drags 
everything  before  the  public  gase,  parading  it  in  false 
or  heightened  colors,  not  because  the  public  has  any 
right  to  know  about  it,  but  because  **  bnsiness  is  busi- 
ness,'* newspapers  end  reporters  "  must  live,"  there 
must  be  free  trade  and  the  widest  field  for  speculation, 
in  news,  as  in  all  otber  commodities.  The  Western 
newspapers  make  capital  in  this  way  oat  of  the  visits  of 
the  Opera  troupes.  Nothing  delights  them  so  much  as 
to  get  wind  of  some  quarrel  or  Jealousy  between  rival 
prima  donnas,  which  they  incontinently  proceed  to 
magnify  to  the  utmost,  fanning  the  spark  into  a  flame, 
or  at  least  raising  a  deal  of  smoke  and  mystery,  so  as  to 
make  spicy  reading  and  sell  papers.  We  are  in  almost 
dally  receipt  of  Western  papers  oontalning  pendl- 
maiked  artloles,  often  of  several  oolnnmsln  length,  pur- 
porting to  tell  all  about  the  quarrels  between  Kellogg, 
Boae  and  Gary,  their  marriage  rumors,  and  what  not,  as 
If  such  stuff,  suohwflfol,  wanton  gossip  should  be  of 
any  Interest  whatever  to  the  editor  of  a  musical  Art 
Journal,  or  to  its  readers  I  Jfot  all  that  comes  to  our 
mill  is  grist.  We  have  to  do  with  artists  only  as  artists, 
and  have  no  commission  to  pry  into  their  private  rela- 
tions and  affairs.  We  were  glad,  therefore,  to  find  the 
following  pertinent  rebnke  of  the  bad  enstom  in  the 
New  York  TVibuiM ; 

It  li  well  known,  says  the  7W6MiM,that  one  of  the  rea- 
sons why  the  prima-donna  of  the  period  demands  ex* 
travagant  terms  for  an  American  engagement  is  the 
danger  and  fatigue  of  the  long  Western  tears.  Manag- 
ers are  not  satisfied  to  rest,  comfortable  and  happy,  at 
the  New  York  Academy  of  Maslc,  bnt  they  mast  lead 
their  companies  a  forlorn  and  racking  Journey  from  the 
Bay  of  Fondy  to  the  Qolden  Gate,  and  open  a  travelling 
exhibition  at  ereiy  railway  centre  and  prairie  metropo- 
lis on  the  road.  Thus  the  divinities  of  the  stage  expoee 
themstfves  to  the  perils  of  pneumonia  and  saleratus,  to 
cold  rides  and  hot  pies,  to  the  odorous  railway  oar,  the 
trembling  bridges  and  the  unspeakable  hotels.  Of  late, 
however,  a  new  danger  seems  to  have  been  added  to 
this  Via  Kala.    It  Is  the  Western  Reporter.   This  Inge- 


nloos  person  has  discovered  a  new  way  of  stimulating 
business.  Sensations,  which  he  used  tol  hunt  like  wild 
game,  an  getting  to  be  as  scarce  as  the  deer  and  the 
buffalo,  and  as  the  htmter  environed  by  civilisation 
sometimes  turns  loose  a  captire  fox  that  he  may  have 
the  excitement  of  chasing  htm,  so  the  Western  Journal- 
ist has  tallen  into  the  habit  of  setting  up  opera  singers 
in  order  to  have  the  fun  of  running  them  down.  It  is 
not  pleasant  for  the  victim,  but  It  makes  lively  sport. 
When  the  Kellogg  and  Gary  Opera  Oompany  oroesed 
the  Continent  some  time  ago.  It  may  be  remembered 
that  reporters  lined  the  rente  of  travel  In  expectation 
of  a  tremendous  battle  between  the  two  fair  stagers, 
and  that  one  sweet  young  man,  Impatient  at  the  peaoe- 
fnl  aspect  of  affairs,  undertook  to  hasten  the  explosion 
by  Industrious  tale-bearing  and  tattling.  Strange  to 
say,  the  company  was  not  blown  to  fragments,  and  al- 
though the  amiable  StrakosCh  trembled  for  a  while  on 
the  verge  of  distraction,  the  catastrophe  which  the 
whole  Western  press  awaited  was  happily  put  off.  But 
of  late  Miss  Kellogg  and  Miss  Cary  hav«  Joined  to  them- 
selves another  distinguished  prima  donna,  and  vent- 
ured once  more  into  the  West,  and  the  trouble  begins 
again.  Five  hundred  Western  journalists  have  Sharp- 
ened their  lead  pencils,  laid  in  an  eitra  store  of  note- 
books, and  gone  tearing  madly  after  the  opera  troupe  in 
the  firm  persuasion  that  at  last  tho  row  is  going  to  break 
out.  With  three  prima  donnas,  they  say,  peace  Is  ridlo- 
nlous.  They  are  either  more  or  less  than  women  if  they 
don't  flght^and  we  are  unfit  for  our  business  tf  we  don*t 
make  them.  Thus  it  happens  that  the  Journals  of  the 
Interior  are  filled  with  rumors  and  intervl^irs,  the  gos- 
sip of  the  opera4ionse  lobbies  and  hotel  corridors,  the 
civil  protestations  of  Mapleson  and  the  ingenious  state- 
ments of  the  open-hearted  Strakosch,  aboot  "  alleged 
Jealousies*'  and  supposed  quarrels  behind  the  curtain, 
and  probable  disagreements  at  the  dinner  table,  and  a 
variety  of  other  matters  with  which  we  cannot  see  that 
the  public  has  any  legitimate  concern.  Certainly  the 
ingenuity  of  the  reporters  in  collecting  and  retalltng 
exasperating  remarks,  said  to  have  been  made  by  one 
lady  about  another,  Is  worthy  of  a  trained  country  gos- 
sip of  the  gentler  sex.  Miss  Kellogg  woald  not  allow 
Miss  Gary  to  go  before  the  curtain  when  she  was  called. 

Miss  Gary  Is  bursting  with  lealousy  of  Madame  Marie 
Rom.  Madame  Roze  would  ne  a  very  nice  person  if  her 
husband  would  let  her  alone— which  seems  to  be  de- 
manding rather  too  much.  Bach  of  the  three  hates  both 
the  other  two:  An v  two  would  cheerfully  combine  to 
spoil  the  suocess  of  the  other  one.  Thev  qaarrel  about 
mresslng  rooms,  aboat  encores,  about  rehearsals,  about 
bouquets.  Fllena  takes  MIgnon  by  the  hand  and,  smil- 
ing, leads  her  to  the  foot-Iigrhts,  but  she  calls  her,  under 
her  breath, "  a  hateful  cat.^*  Amnerls  is  so  fascinated 
with  Aida  that  she  loses  no  chance  to  hear  her  sing,  but 
she  hints  in  confidence  to  the  discreet  reporter  that  It  Is 
Aida's  husband.  In  the  back-row  of  the  parquet,  who 
starts  all  the  applause.  And  so  the  wretched  little  gad- 
flies of  the  press  bnsz  about  these  unfortunate  ladies. 
Inserring  their  stings  and  carrying  venom.  Meanwhile 
the  three  singers,  who  seem  by  good  luck  to  be  tolera- 
bly well  anpplied  with  patience  and  common-sense,  pre- 
serve their  composure.  It  Is  related,  as  a  remarkable 
and  disappointing  circumstance,  that  when  they  left  St. 
Louis  *'  they  were  seen  sitting  in  the  same  compartment 
of  the  car,  merrily  chatting  together.  They  were  evi- 
dently in  good  spirits,  and  had  no  serious  quarrel  on 
hand  Just  then.'*^  All  which  the  Journalist  regards  as  a 
sort  of  trifling  with  the  public  expectation.  «  A  man 
ain*t  got  no  right  to  be  a  public  man,**  said  Captain 
Kedgick  to  Mariin  Ghnzslewlt,  "  unless  he  meets  the 
public  views,'*  and  clearly  a  lady  has  no  right  to  be  a 
public  singer  except  on  the  same  condition.  We  trust 
that  when  the  troupe  arrives  In  Now  York  It  will  be 
treated  with  more  decency,  and  the  private  sentlmems 
of  the  Individual  members  of  it  will  be  let  alone.  We  do 
not  t)ellev<i  there  Is  going  to  be  any  fight.  We  expect 
to  see  Miss  KeQogg  return  without  marks  of  a  iray. 
Madame  Rose's  handsome  face  will  not  be  furrowed 
with  the  stratehes  of  an  angry  rival,  and  Miss  Gary  will 
show  the  same  bouncing  good  nature  as  of  old.  in  the 
great  free  and  unfettered  Wast  it  may  be  oonaldered 
rather  a  neat  piece  of  enterprise  to  break  up  the  har- 
mony of  such  a  party  of  diTinitles,  but  a  Journalist  who 
should  set  himself  to  snob  a  task  here  would  be  voted  a 
wretehed  UtUe  beast. 


Thb  Catholic  Untov  Coxosbt.  The  Choir  of  the 
Catholic  Union  gare  Its  first  public  concert  on  Monday 
evening  last,  before  a  large  and  friendly  audience.  The 
choir  Is  not  a  large  one,  numbering  perhaps  forty  voices. 
The  concert  was  a  pleasant  affair  and  served  to  show  the 

skOl  of  the  director,  Mr.  Charlea  Lewis,  and  the  Intelll- 

Sence  and  good  dlaciplin**  of  the  club,  the  only  marked 
efldency  being  the  weakness  of  the  tenors,  who  were 
considerably  Pontnumbered  by  the  other  parts.     Mrs. 
Lewis's  singing  of  the  solo,  «<  Oh,  for  the  Wings  of  a 
Dove"  in  Mendelssohn's  Hear  My  Ptayer  was  a  thor> 
onghly  artistic  and  delightful  performance.  Mr.  Powers 
sans  My  Boyhood' e  Borne  with  expression  and  easy  skill, 
and  the  beautiful  quartet  Jiut  lAke   Love,  was  very 
nicely  done.  Miss  Moonly  and  Mr.  Tuckerman  supplying 
the  alto  and  tenor  parts.    A  word  of  praise  is  due  lor 
tha  programme,  which  was  admirable  in  selection  and 
arrangement.    The  concert  was  made  additionally  in- 
teresnng  by  the  first  public  appearance  of  a  very  prom- 
ising yonng  singer.  Miss  Emma  Manning  of  the  High- 
lands.   Miss  Manning's  voice  is  a  genuine  eoprano  Jeff' 
ffiera,  pure  and  clear,  with  an  extensive  rsnge  and  of 
rather  remarkable  evenness  of  weight  and  qusllty 
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throoghoat.  Her  ilngliiff  Is  of  a  tboroaghly  natnnd, 
open  style  And  her  yoesUcation  in  florid  psseages  is  al- 
ready good.  Miss  Msnnine  stttg  with  enure  seu-posses- 
sion,  but  with  a  modesty  wbioli  gives  assurance  against 
the  danger  which  betett  eTery  young  singer  of  promise 
from  the  Bometimes  injndldons  praise  of  too  partial 
friends.  Miss  Manning's  friends  can  be  well  content 
with  knowing  that  she  has  a  more  than  nsnally  flne 
Toice,  that  she  is  on  the  '*  right  track,"  and  that  she 
needs  only  faithful  stady  and  the  perfection  of  style 
which  will  come  with  more  mature  years  to  realise  their 
most  friendly  prophecies.— GmricTi  March  10. 


Miss  Notxs's  Cohgxbt.  Miss  Abby  Noyes's  benefit- 
concert,  in  Music  Hall  last  Tuesday  evening,  was  given 
before  a  crowded  audience,  which,  if  recalls  of  the  per> 
formers  prove  anything,  appeared  to  be  abundantly  sat- 
isfied with  the  entertainment.  Certainly,  if  quantity 
and  variety  are  needed  to  satiafy  a  concert-goer,  the 
programme,  and  the  numerous  additions  thereto,  should 
have  appeased  the  most  voracious.  It  is  hardly  neces- 
saiy  to  make  an  extended  notice  of  the  concert.  Asa 
matter  of  record  it  may  aul&ce  to  name  the  performers. 
They  were  aa  follows :  Vocalists— Miss  Adelaide  Phillips, 
Miss  Schirmer,  Mrs.  Rockwood,  Miss  Hazsard,  Mr. 
Fflueger,  Mr.  Felch,  Mr.  Claus,  and  the  Weber  Quai^ 
tet  of  male  voices.  Instrumental— the  Schubert  Club, 
Mr.  W.  H.  Chambers,  comet,  Mr.  John  Orth  (in  place 
of  Mr.  Liebling),  pianist,  Mr.  Leavltt  at  the  organ,  and 
Mr.  Keach  and  Mr.  Brackett  as  accompanists.  Many  in 
this  long  list  will  be  recognised  as  artists  of  acknowl- 
edged reputation .  Some  of  those  not  yet  known  to  fame 
acqaltted  themselves  creditably,  and  others— well,  lass 
so.  The  Schubert  Club  showed  that  it  had  made  good 
use  of  its  time,  since  its  first  public  appearance,  early 

this  season,  in  study  and  practice.  The  Music  Hall  is, 
however,  a  little  too  spacious  for  so  small  a  band.  The 
bigness  of  the  hall  may  also  be  offered  as  an  excuse  for 
the  moderate  degree  of  success  which  attended  the  ap- 
pearance of  some  of  the  dHnitaiU€8,^IlHd» 


Salem,  Mass.  The  following  programme  was  per- 
formed on  Monday  evening,  Feb.  18,  at  the  concert  of 
Mr.  Abthob  W.  Foots  and  Miss  Lilliah  Bailst: 

Thirty-two  Variations  in  C  minor Beethoven 

Mr.  Foote. 

"Nina,'* Pergolese 

*<  Hedgeroses,** Schubert 

Miss  Baney. 

Menuet Rheinbeiger 

Bourrte > Handel 

Menuet Beethoven 

Gavotte Silas 

Mr.  Foote. 
"Loreley," Lisst 

Miss  Bailey. 
Fifth  Hungarian  Rhapsody Liszt 

Mr.  Foote. 
Songs  without  Words.    (Nos.  28,  W,  2, 28  and  1), 

Mr.  Foote.  JMendelssohn 

Mazurka.   ''  Aims  moi,*' Chopin-Viardot  Garcia 

MissBaO«y. 
Paraphrase  on  a  theme  ftam  *' Klgoletto," 

Mr.  Foote.  [Verdi-LlsEt 


Farminotcn,  Conn.  The  86th  and  86th  Concerts 
at  Miss  Porter's  Young  Ijsdies*  School  (Mr.  Eabl 
Klaubsr,  Musical  Director)  were  given  on  the  7th 
and  8th  inst.  by  Wm.  H.  Shirwood  and  Miss  Lil- 
UAN  Bailbt,  both  of  Boston.  The  programmes 
were :  for  the  Soiree,  March  7th : 

a.  Prelude  and  Fugue  No.  8,  C  Sharp  Major, 

(Well-Tempered  Clavichord) Bach 

b.  Fugue  inG  Minor, Ohs.  6 Bbeinbeiger 

Mr.  Sherwood. 

Song—"  Die  Loreley," LIsct 

Miss  Lillian  Bailey, 
a.  '*  Song  without  Words,"  A  Minor,  No.  28, 

Mendelssohn 

6.  Impromptu,  A  flat.  Op.  142,  No.  2 Schubert 

e.  Allegro  Feroce (Etude  Op.  105,  No.  2).  ..Morcheles 

a.  '*  Nfia,'*— (Old  Italian  Song) Pergolese 

b.  "  HaidenrKslein.'' Schubert 

Symphonic  Etudee,  Op.  18  (Theme,  Variations  and 

Grand  Finale) Schumann 

Song—"  Ho  messo  nuove  corde,** Gounod 

a.  Weddins:  March,  (Norwegian  Bridal  Party 

passing  by).  Op.  19,  No.  2 Orieg 

fr.  Berenade  in  I>  Minor,  Op.  M,  Bk.  9. . . .Rubinstein 
e.  Octave  Study  in  B  flat.  Book  2.  No.  7 KuUak 

a.  '*  Isolden's  Liebes-Tod  "  (Finale  of  the  Opera 

**  Tristan  uud  Isolde,") Liszt-Wagner 

b.  **  Tannhjiuser  March," Liszt-Wagner. 

For  the  Mating,  at  10  a.m.,  March  8th  :— 

a.  Fugue  in  E  minor  {*'  Fire  Fugue  ") Handel 

6.  Giguein  GMaJor Mozart 

c.  "  Chorus  of  Dancing  Dervishes  *'  (from  Beetho- 

ven's "  Ruins  of  Athens,*' Saint-Satos 

Mr.  Sherwood. 

"Gretchen  am  Spinnradc,*' Schubert 

Miss  Lillinn  Bailey. 

a.  Waltz,  C  sharp  minor,  Op.  64  No.  2 Chopin 

6.  Nocturne,  F  tnarp  major, Op.  16, No.  2.... Chopin 

e.  Fantaisie,  F  minor.  Op.  49 Chopin 

Song—"  Pur  dicestl " Lottl 

Bonate,  Op.  Ill L.  v.  Beethoven 

Song—' 'In  Kx il«'," Taubert 

o.  "Allegro  Scherzando,"  Op.  6.. . .  W.  H«  Sherwood 

b.  Romanza,  Op.  28,  No.  2 Schumann 

e.  " Toccata dl  Concerto,"  (>p.  86..JLugusteDupont 

d.  MRhapsodie  Hongrolse,*'  No.  8 Liszt 


BALTnoRx,  Pbabodt  Iirmrun.  The  very  Inter- 
esting concerts  of  the  C!oDservatory  of  Music,  under 
the  direction  of  Asoke  Haxssix,  the  Danish  com- 
poser, are  now  in  the  middle  of  their  twelfth  sea- 
son. The  programmes  are'  historical,  covering  a 
great  variety  of  composers,  periods,  schools  and 
nationalities;  and  notes  biographical,  explanatory 
and  aesthetic,  add  to  their  interest  Here  are  two 
of  the  programmes : 

Third  Ckmeert,  Jan.  6. 

J.  A.  P.  Schuls  (174T—1880.)   Overture.  D  minor, 

to  Racine's  "Atbalia."   Composed  1785. 
PhO.  Emanuel  Bach  (1714—1788.)  Symphony  D  major. 
Chr.  Gluck  (1712—1787.)   Scene  and  Ajr  from  ths 
opera  **  Orpheus^" 

Mrs.  Lisle  Annandale. 
J.  Haydn  (1732—1808.)   Symphony  B  flat  major. 

No.  21.    *' Queen  of  nance.** 
MendelssohB  (1808—1847.)  Piano-concerto  D  minor. 
No.  3.    Work  40. 

Miss  Licrie  Beltshoover. 
Concert-air  f  c  soprano  and  orchestra..   Work  84. 

Mrs.  Lizzie  Annandale. 
Overture  to  the  opera  ''Son  and  Stranger.*' 
Work  80.    Composed  1828. 


Sixih  Oonoert,  Feb,  18. 

Niels  W.  Gade  (1817—.)   Symphony  C  miuor. 

No.  1.    Work  6. 
Bdvard  Grieg  0848— .)   *«  At  the  cloister  gate.*' 
Woric  20.   For  solo,  female  chorus  and  orchestra* 
Miss  Antonia  Henne,  and  students  of  the 
conservatory. 
Scandinavian  folk  songs  with  piano. 
"I've  left  the  snow-clad  hills." 

« I  laughed  when  the  boys  sighed." 
Miss  Antonia  Henne. 
Asger  Hamerik  (1818—.)   Fourth  Norse  Suite,  D  ma- 
jor.   Work  28.    Composed  1878—77. 
On  the  sea.— Folk-tone.— Mermaid's  dance- 
Love  song.— Towards  the  shore. 


CncoiNNATi.  We  have  received  the  following  pro- 
gramme of  a  (or  the)  "  Musical  Club,''  Sunday,  Feb. 
17,  which  must  have  proved  instructive : 

Brahms  Symphony  (4  hands.) 

Messrs.  Schneider  and  Mees. 

Trio Ki«l 

Messrs.  Flechter,  Reimar  and  Mees. 

Piano  Solo— Variations Beethoven 

Mr.  Mees. 
'Cello  Solo, 

Mr.  Reimer. 

Quartet  for  Strings Mozart 

Messrs.  Fletcher,  Mente,  Biockhoven,  and 

Refnuur. 

litigation  over  Husie  Plates. 

TBOMAS  J.  HALL  PKFEATBD  IK   HIS  SUIT. 

Thomas  J.  Hall,  as  survivor  of  the  6rm  of  Hall 
A  Sons,  sned  Oliver  Ditson  &  Co.  to  set  aside  a  mort- 
gage made  by  the  plaintiff's  firm  of  their  stereotype 
plates  of  music,  and  to  set  aside  a  sale  of  those  plates 
under  the  mortgage.  The  executors  of  William 
Hall,  the  other  partner,  and  James  F.  Hall  were 
made  defendants  in  the  suit,  but  were  in  sympathy 
with  the  plaintiff.  Hall  A  Sons,  music  publishers, 
had  been  in  difficulties,  and  had  pledged  some  of 
their  stereotype  plates  to  William  A.  Pond  and  to  a 

Mr.  Morrison.  They  also  owed  some  money  to  Dit- 
son &  Co,  Ditson  &  Go.  advanced  the  money  to 
take  up  the  mortgages,  took  an  assignment  of  them, 
and  a  new  mortgage  to  oover  all  these  advances 
and  their  own  debt,  and,  at  the  same  time,  made  an 
agreement  to  share  the  profits  of  any  printing  from 
the  plates  with  Hall  &  Sons.  They  ultimately  sold 
out  the  plates,  about  20,000  in  number,  under  the 
mortgage,  at  a  low  figure.  This  suit  is  to  set  aside 
all  these  transactions. 

Judge  Van  Yorst  in  Supreme  Court,  Special  Terra, 
yesterday  decided,  first,  that  the  mortgage  and  the 
printing  agreement  were  not  so  connected  together 
as  to  taint  the  mortgage  with  usury,  especially  as 
after  advancing  the  money  and  taking  the  mort- 
gage. Ditson  &  Co.  had  offered  to  waive  the  print- 
ing agreement.  Second,  that  the  prinUng  agree- 
ment was  not  an  unjust  exaction  en  the  part  of  Dit- 
son &  Co.,  but  a  fair  business  arrangement,  similar 
to  the  one  Hell  A  Sons  had  had  with  other  printers. 
Third,  that  in  the  sale  Ditson  &  Co.  had  taken  all 
proper  measures  to  secure  good  prices,  which  were 
defeated,  if  they  were  defeated,  by  the  Halls  them- 
selves, in  setting  up  invalid  claims,  and  announcing 
them  to  the  purchasers  at  the  auction  sale.  He 
thei'efote  finds  in  favor  of  Oliver  Ditson  &  Co.  Sul- 
livan, Fowler  <&  Kobbe  appeared  for  the  plaintiff; 
Charles  W.  Sandford  for  the  executors  of  William 
Hall ;  Edward  Patterson  for  J.  F.  Hall,  and  Estes 
<&  Barnard  and  Erastus  Cook  for  Oliver  Ditson  dc 
Co.— iVeifl  York  Tribune. 


Spttial   %n\m%. 
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PablUlted  lir  Oliver  SiSaoa  «c  Co. 


»4»»  < 


Vooali  with  Piano  Aooompanimsnt. 

Love  Me.    (Aime  moi.)    A.    6.    b  to  o. 

Chopbnr-ViatdoL  40 
"What,  liovel   Art  thou  weeidng?" 
*'Mais  quoit  des  pleura  I*' 
"  Wenn  mir  aus  selnen  Augen." 
Love  in  three  languages.   A  nriking  concert 
song,  which  is  noticabfe  as  a  vocal  imce,  with 
Chopin's  music. 

If  You  want  a  Kiss,  take  it!    B&.  3.  o  to  F. 

BUMcr.  80 

"  The  sweetest  part  of  living 
Is  to  wanta,kiss— and  take  itr* 
Very  good  advice,  in  general,  and  a  genial, 
pretty  song. 

Jack's  Yam.    C.  8.  d  to  E.  JHehL  85 

«  Hlllee,  haullee,  hillee  ho  I  ** 
An  English  sailor's  yam,  in  good,  hearty  style. 

L  'Albani.    Yalse  Cliantante.    G.  6.  d  to  e. 

ArdiU,  75 
•«  Deh!  Vlen! "  "  Ah!  Come! " 
The  great  compass  of  this  may  frighten  some 
vocalists,  who  may,  however,  in  this  as  in  other 
similar  pieces,  take  choice  notes  that  are  lower 
than  high  c  and  b.  Very  melodious  walt»eong, 
in  the  s^le  of,  but  more  difficult  than  "II  Bacio.'* 

Awake !    B5.  3.  d  to  F.  Ad/cam.  85 

*'  Again  and  again,  thro*  the  window  pane,    . 
The  jasmine  flowers  keep  peeping.*^ 
Mr.  Adams  here  makes  a  very  nice  song  out  of 
simple  materials. 

I  Awake  and  Dream.    H5.   4.  g  to  F. 

BVumenihaL  40 
«  Summer's  sun  and  winter's  rain 
Will  not  bring  that  word  again." 
The  words  are  so  musical,  that  It  Ib  a  pity 
that  they  cannot  all  be  here  written.    Splendid 
song  for  an  Alto  voice. 

lastnunsntali 

March  of  the  Hen  of  Harlech.    C.    3. 

B.  Biehards.  40 
A  very  striking  march  with  good  arrangement. 
Also  published  for  4  hands. 

Editor's  Waltz.    8.  WirUerstein.  40 

lively  waltzes,  with  which  editors  may  please 
their  leisure  moments. 

Eolibri.    Scherzo  Polka.    (Humming  Bird.) 

G.    8.  Behr.  40 

The  pretty  name  is  none  too  bright  for  the 
brilliant  music. 

Peasants'  Wedding.    Rastio  Dance.    F.  3. 

Hoffmann.  SO 
The  rusticity  comes  plainly  out  in  the  move- 
ment, and  the  whole  is  original  and  pleasing. 

The  Turk's  Exit  from  Europe.  Galop.  G.  8. 

Warren.  85 
This  splendid  galop  is  very  appropriate  to  the 
present  state  of  affairs. 

Erening  Harmonies.    Op.  280.  (Harmonies 
dnSoir.)    D5.    4.  JBffghard.  50 

Graceful  melody  with  flying  arpeggio  accom- 
paniment. 

BOOKS. 

Lossohhobn's  Piano  Studies.  With  Ameri- 
can fingering.  Op.  65.  Bka.  1,  S  A  8,  ea.  1.00 
Do.  Op.  66.  "  *'       1.25 

Op.  65  contains  Progressive  Studies,  of  which 
No.  1  is  as  easy  as  the  first  lesson  in  an  Instruc- 
tion book,  and  the  48  numbers  in  the  three  books 
are  progressively  diffloult. 

Op.  Bo  contains  Progressive  Studies,  of  which 
the  first  ones  are  about  as  difficult  as  those  in 
Kohler's  Ist  book. 

Cokconb'b  50  Lessons  in  Singing,  for  the 
Middle  Register  of  the  Voice,  and  Bari- 
tone or  Bass.  Op.  9.  Book  1,  Middle 
Register.  Parti,  $1.25;  Part 2,  $1.25; 
Complete,  $2.00.  Baritone  or  Bass, 
Part  1,  $1.50;  Part  2.  $1.50;  Complete,  2.50 
Furnished  with  English  words  by  T.  T.  Barker. 

Dancing  at  Home  and  Abboad. 

By  C.  H.  Cleoeland,  Jr.    Clo.  $1.00;  Bds,   80 

This  Ib  not  only  a  hand-book  for  arranging 
dances,  ftc.,  but  a  treatise  on  the  graceful  ar£ 
The  author  very  ably  defends  it  against  its  ene- 
mies, and  throws  out  many  valuable  su(n;e8tions 
as  to  good  manners,  dress  and  etiquette,  ren- 
dering the  book  well  worth  reading,  if  only  for 
these  alone. 

ABBKSViATiONs.~Degrees  of  difficulty  are  marked 
from  I  to  T.  The  key  is  denoted  by  a  capital  letter,  as  C, 
Bb,  etc.    A  laive  Boman  letter  marks  the  lowest  and  the 


low,  highest  letter,  E  on  the  4th  spaee. 
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The  Spirit  of  Italian,  French,  and 
Oerman  Knnc. 

Leoinra  by  Herr  Pauxk,  at  th«  London  Institation. 

Of  all  art  lectures,  the  masical  receiyes  the 
largest  share  of  public  favor»  and  of  all  lect- 
urers on  this  subject  no  one  is  more  popular 
than  Herr  Ernst  Pauer,  whose  discourses,  clear, 
yet  comprehensire,^  as  full  of  interest  as  they 
are  of  instruction,  inyariably  draw  a  crowded 
house.  The  theatre  of  the  London  Institution 
was  filled  bj  a  large  audience  on  the  eyening 
of  the  14th  ult.,  when  Herr  Pauer  chose  for  his 
subject  "The  Spirit  of  Italian,  French,  and 
German  Music."  The  careful  and  artistic  in- 
terpretations of  the  pianoforte  illustrations  by 
the  lecturer  himself  were,  it  need  hardly  be 
said,  most  heartily  applauded. 

Heir  Pauer  said :   The  aim  of  the  present 
lecture  is  to  point  out  the  difference  in  the  mu- 
sic of  Italy,  France,  and  Germany,  and  to  show 
some  of  the  principal  reasons  from  which  these 
have  arisen ;  and  I  may  express  a  hope  that  my 
audience  will  acquit  me  of  any  desire  to  undu- 
ly magnify  my  own  country'.     If  I  maintain 
that  the  most  perfect  school  is  the  German,  it 
is  because  it  most  fully  combines  the  require- 
ments of  science,   art,  and  taste,   and  most 
closely  follows  the  laws  of  nature,  by  obedi- 
ence to  which  the  highest  and  most  perfect  art 
is  alone  to  be  obtainable.     * '  One  touch  of  nat- 
ure makes  the  whole  world  kin;''  but  this  uni- 
yersal  influence  acts  in  different  ways,  it  pre- 
sents yarying  features  in  north  and  south,  and 
|:eographical  conditions  haye  no  insignificant 
influtnce  on  the  musical  character.     The  char- 
acteristic features  of  the  inhabitants  of  a  coun- 
try, their  religion,  social  condition,  and  pecu- 
liarities of  language,  all  influence  the  nature  of 
their  music.       It  may  appear  far-fetched  to 
associate  politics  with  musical  art,  but  it  is 
clear  that  a  free  goyernment  has  as  much  influ- 
ence on  the  adyancement  of  art  as  a  despotic 
one  has  in  the  opposite  direction.    To  speak 
first  of  the  characteristics  of  Italy:  its  eyery 
feature  takes  the  fancy  of  the  artist,  its  pure, 
mild,  and  balmy  air,  ocean-washed  shores,  the 
mountain  chains,  which  are  its  natural  barriers 
a«&inst  tramontane  gales,   all  incline  to  art. 
These  irresistible  charms  of  nature  influence 
the  people,  and  the  poorest  haye  an  innate 
sense  of  beauty.    The  cultiyation  of  art  and 
science  flourished  most  in  mediieyal  times,  but 
eyen  in  its  decline  the  national  loye  of  art  is 
manifest,  and  if  the  Italians  lack  earnestness, 
it  cannot  be  denied  that  their  artistic  handling 
is  light,  tasteful,  and  replete  with  grace  and 
symmetry.     They  haye  a  natural  sense  of  form 
and  sound.     An  ear  for  tone  and  an  eye  for 
color  and  symmetry  are  innate  in  all  classes, 
from  the  duea  to  the  p^seators.      Indeed^  art 
questions,  in   which  in  other  countries  the 
learned  alone  are  interested,  are  understood  in 
Italy  by  all  classes  of  the  community,  and  a  new 
opera  becomes  the  topic  of  the  day . 

Eyeiy  Italian  is  a  musician,  a  painter,  or  a 
poet.  Italy  is  essentially  the  country  of  the 
imprtmtatari.  Its  people  haye  a  talent  for 
graraing  the  beautiful  and  intellectual,  and 
producing  them  in  a  realistic,  if  not  a  sensuous 
form.  The  Italian  is  frugal,  and  the  genial 
climate  giyes  him  what  he  wants  without  the 
trouble  of  working  for  it.  Italy,  also,  is  a  Ro- 
man Catholic  country,  and  nowhere  else  has 
music  been  so  freely  used  as  an  accessory  to  re- 
ligion. The  grand  seryices  in  St.  Peter's, 
where  masses,  graduates,  and  offertories  haye 
been  performed  in  thousands,  haye  a  world- 
wide fame.    It  is  curious  also  to  obaerye  the 


influence  of  the  towns  en  music.  Italy  is  the 
home  of  the  municipal  system ;  it  has  sixty 
towns  of  more  than  20,000  inhabitants  each, 
flfteon  oyer  60,000,  eight  oyer  100,000,  while 
Naples  numbers  aboye  400,000.  These  exer- 
cised immense  influence,  as  is  shown  by  the 
schools  established — ^the  Florentine,  Roman, 
and  Neapolitan.  If  Rome  produced  the  flnest 
specimens  of  sacred  music,  Florence  could 
boast  the  inyention  of  the  opera,  and  Naples 
could  point  to  Scarlatti,  who  improyed  nearly 
eyery  branch  of  the  art ;  to  Venice  belonged 
Lotti  and  Marcello,  and  to  Bologna,  Paolo 
Colonna.  Such  a  state  of  things  could  only  re- 
sult in  riyalry ;  but  such  riyalry  was  beneflcial, 
as  leading  to  excellence  and  improyement,  and 
Italian  art  would  probably  not  haye  made  such 
progress  if  Lombardy  and  Naples,  Piedmont 
and  Sicily  had  not  been  mutually  hostile.  The 
language  is  most  adapted  to  song,  and  is  a 
kind  of  music  itself:  no  other  tongue  so  easily 
assimilates  with  music,  and  in  no  other  is  the 
tone  and  yoice  so  free.  In  Italy  the  soft  air  is 
redolent  of  song.  The  popular  amusement  is 
singing,  the  collections  of  Sicily,  Naples,  Tus- 
cany, and  other  proyinces  showing  how  neces- 
sary an  adornment  it  is  of  Italian  life. 

But  it  is  incorrect  to  call  Italy  the  cradle  of 
music.     There  was  little  national  characteris- 
tic life  before  Palestrina.     Celebrated  Holland- 
ers and  Germans,  such  as  Josquin  des  Pres, 
Lasso,  etc.,  went  to  Italy  to  study  counter- 
point, and  most  of  the  best  musicians  before 
Palestrina  were  foreigners.     Italian  composers 
ot  all  times  haye  made  it  a  necessity  to  consult 
the  compass  of  the  human  yoice,  which  is  ad- 
mittedly the  most  perfect  of  all  instruments, 
the  greatest  praise  that  a  performer  can  receiye 
being  that  he  makes  his  instrument  sing  or 
speak.      Famous  singers  with  flexible  yoices 
were  yery  numerous,  but  this  admiration  of  the 
mere  yoice  was  carried  too  far.    As  soon  as 
the  rria  di  brawira  predominated,  the  superi- 
ority of  song  declinea ;  and  it  must  be  assented 
to  that  where  singers  are  the  judges,  the  beau- 
ty of  art  is  in  danger.     Composers  were  com- 
pelled to  sacriflce  Uiemselyes  to  the  whims  of 
singeis,  who  considered  the  music  as  a  yehicle 
for  executiye  display.     The  effect  of  this  un- 
due preponderance  of  the  singer  may  be  recog- 
nizea  in  eyery.  aria,  the  prelude  and  accompan- 
iment becoming  of  the  simplest  kind,  so  that 
Richard  Wagner's  saying  is  yery  true,  that  the 
orchestra  resembled  a  big  guitar.     Eyery  town 
has  an  opera  house ;  but  the  audiences  are  not 
satisfied  with  the  repetition  of  well-known  op- 
eras ;  they  must  at  interyals  haye  new  ones  al- 
so.    Dr.  Hauptmann  writes  from  Rome :  that 
Pacini  began  his  opera,  '*I  Fidamsati,"  four 
weeks  before  its  representation,  left  for  Milan 
the  next  day,  where  an  opera  was  due  in  three 
weeks,  while  another  was  also  wanted  for  Par- 
ma, and  of  neither  was  a  note  written.     Such 
hasty  work  must  be  crude,  for  not  eyery  compo- 
ser has  the  genius  of  a  Mozart  or  a  Handel, 
and  can  write  a  '*  Don  Gioyanni,"  or  a  "  Mes- 
siah "  as  quickly  as  the  score  can  be  copied. 
The  weakness  in  Italian  operas  is  the  want  of 
detailed  characteristic  expression:  '*Lucrezia 
Borgia  "  and  **  Lucia  di  Lammermoor  "  contain 
much  of  the  same  material.    Not  a  better  ex- 
ample of  this  poyerty  is  to  be  found  than  in  the 
oyerture  to  the  ''Barbiere  di  Siyiglia,"  which 
is  used  in  two  other  operas.     Anot  her  weakness 
is  the  introduction  of  ftrotmra  where  it  is  out 
of  place,  and  in  direct  contradiction  to  the 
nature  of  the  aria,  and  that  most  important 
matter,  the  orchestral  treatment,  is  too  often 
inadequate  and  childish. 

But  to  turn  to  the  bright  side.     Italian  com- 


posers can  boast  pre-eminence  in  many  quali- 
ties in  which  French  and  Germans  are  deficient. 
Their  yocal  compositions  are    bright,   clear, 
fresh,  and  yigorous ;  they  are  bom  opera  writ- 
ers :  indeed  composer  and  opera  writer  become 
synonymous,    bi  this  they  contrast  with  the 
Germans,  for  whom,  as  Rossini  said,  it  is  difil- 
cult  to  become  simple,  while  for  the  Italian  it 
is  difiUcult  not  to  become  triyial.    The  Ital- 
ians are  more  spontaneous  and  natural  than  the 
Germans,  and  their  art  is  a  medium  for  amuse- 
ment and  excitement.     It  resembles  a  merely 
handsome  person,  whose  charms  we  admire, 
but  grow  tired  of,  when  we  find  a  lack  of  the 
education  and  refinement  which  can  alone  pro- 
duce a  profound  and  lasting  pleasure.    All  the 
requirements  of  a  perfect  work  of  art  are  real- 
ized in  *'  Le  Nozzedi Figaro,"  and  ^*  Don  Gio- 
yanni. "    Mozart  reached  the  high  est  perfection 
of  Italian  art,  but  he  broke  through  existing 
habits  and  prejudices,  and   suffus»l  it  with 
high  intellect  and  warmth.     And  it  is  doubtful 
if  Rossini  could  haye  produced  a  ^'Barbiere," 
had  there  been  no  "  Don  Gioyanni  "or  **  Noz- 
ze  di  Figaro."    The  aim  of  the  Italians  is  to 
write  simply  and  pleasingly,  with  more  nature 
and  spontaneity  than  earnestness  and  intellect; 
while  to  the  quieter  German  music  is  a  serious 
art.    Yeiy  charactenstic  of  Italian  opera  writ- 
ers is  Rossini's  stoiy  of  a  singer,  who  had  to 
take  the  aria  di  9orbetto — so  called  because  the 
audience  eat  ices  during  its  performance — in  a 
new  opera.     He  says :  his  horrid  seeanda  donna 
was  yery  ugly  and  had  an  execrable  yoice,  but 
on  careful  examination  he  found  she  had  one 
good  note,  B  flat ;  he  therefore  wrote  an  aria 
with  nothing  but  B  flat  throughout,  all  the  mat- 
ter being  giyen  to  the  orchestra ;  the  result  was 
successful  and  the  composer  adds  '*  my  most 
monotonous  singer  was  quite  happy."    From 
the  tendency  of  present  Italian  music,  and  the 
preponderance  of  German,  we  may  fairly  con- 
clude that  the  golden  days  of  the  former  are 
for  awhile  gone.    The  singers  at  the  Italian 
opera  houses  mostly  come  from  France,  Eng- 
land, America,  and  Germany.    With  a  few  ex- 
ceptions, which  only  proye  the  rule,  the  Italian 
composers  of  the  present  day,   lack  purpose, 
true  originality,  and  earnestness. 

Herr  Pauer  then  gaye  as  illustrations,  two 
pieces  by  Scarlatti,  two  by  dementi,  a  nation- 
al song  of  the  Venetian  flshermen,  and  a  Nea- 
politan tarantelle. 

Passing  to  the  consideration  of  French  mu- 
sic,   the  lecturer  said  :    There  are  two  yery 
prominent  facts  in  the  history  of  French  music, 
nrst,  that  the  efumaon  was  deyeloped  there  soon- 
er than  anywhere  else,   and  secondly,    that 
France  owed  improyement  in  her  musical  art 
greatljr  to  foreigners.      Lully,   Rossini,   and 
Spontmi,  were  Italians;  Gr^try  was  a  Fleming; 
Gluck  and  Meyerbeer  were  Germans.    Lully 
was  the  founder  of  the  opera;    Rossini  and 
Meyerbeer  brought  the  grand  opera  to  perfec- 
tion.    Among  natiye  composers  are  to  be  men- 
tioned Rameau,  Couperin,  Boieldieu,  Lesueur, 
Hal^yy,  M6hul,  fibroid,  Auber,  Berlioz,   and 
Ch.  Gounod.    The  characteristics  of  French 
music  were  the  same  in  past  times  as  they  are 
now:    grace,  clearness,   charming  rhythmical 
life  and  yarietyof  harmonic  changes,  elegance, 
taste,  and  that  peculiarly  French  quality,  piq- 
uancy, or  the  power  of  attracting  and  main- 
taining attention.    There  is  a  great  difference 
between  the  Italian  opera  buffa  and  the  French 
opera  comique.     In  the  one  music  is  supreme, 
in  the  other  dialogue.     In  the  former  there  is 
no  dialogue,  .the  parts  being  connected  by  a 
recitatiyo;  the  action  is  simple  and  meagre, 
and  yocal  skill  the  chief  requirement.  .  But 
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dialogae  forms  the  ossential  and  muaic  the 
smaller  part  of  the  opera  comique,  the  develop- 
ment of  the  plotbeinffof  chief  importance  and 
not  so  easily  rendered  by  mnsic  as  in  words. 
The  excellence  of  the  acting  is  the  great  thing, 
and  a  fine  rich  yoice  is  not  only  an  unnecessary, 
bat  is  eyen  regarded  as  a  disturbing  element. 
However,  a  micefnl  delivery  and  precise  accen- 
tuation of  light  and  shade  are  indispensable. 
The  two  most  requisite  qualities  in  the  French 
operatic  music  are  pliancy  and  subordination 
to  the  plot.  The  music  must  wait  till  it  re- 
ceives its  cue,  and  exhibit  no  independence. 
The  dialogue  must  be  like  that  of  friends  in 
good  society,  where  none  speak  too  loudly  or 
too  much.  It  requires  great  intelligence  and 
intrinsic  wit. 

The  French  treatment  of  opera  is  easy  and 
graceful,  and  the  difference  between  this  and 
the  Italian  will  be  readily  perceived  by  study- 
ing Auber's  "Domino  Noir,"  and  Rossini's 
"  Barbi^re."  An  obvious  characteristic  of  the 
French  opera  comique  is  its  likeness  in  many 
parts  to  a  quadrille ;  the  reason  for  this  is  a 
very  prosaic,  indeed  a  pecuniary  one;  a  tacit 
agreement  exists  between  composer  and  pub- 
lisher, that  there  shall  be  a  certain  number  of 
airs  suitable  for  quadrille,  which  serves  the 
two  ends  of  adding  an  agreeable  lightness  to 
the  opera  and  a  corresponding  heaviness  to  the 
publisher's  pocket.  It  is  evidently  to  the  in- 
terest of  the  composer  to  receive  a  large  hono- 
rarium, but  this  €td  eaptandum  tfdgvs  style* of 
composing  can  have  no  longevity.  The  gems 
of  the  opera  comique  are  £[>ieldieu*s  "Dame 
Blanche,"  and  Auber's  "Domino  Noir,"  and 
"Fra  Diavolo."  While  appreciating  the  im- 
portance of  the  ehantan  iu  the  middle  ages,  we 
cannot  be  blind  to  the  deleterious  influence 
which  it  exercised  on  early  French  opera,  for 
it  possessed  a  lyric  not  a  dramatic  life,  and  was 
stiff  and  dry  in  character.  The  opera  requires 
a  deeper  meaning  and  expression,  more  flow- 
ing harmony  and  rhythm.  If  the  earlier 
French  opera- was  a  barren  and  parched  soil, 
Rossini's  influence  was  like  refreshing  rain  on 
drooping  buds,  although  the  blossoms  did  not 
all  reach  full  fruition.  The  fault  was  not  all 
that  of  the  composers,  who  were  compelled  to 
comply  with  the  vitiated  taste  of  the  gay  capi- 
tal. Never  was  there  such  centralization  as  in 
France,  whose  entire  art  interests,  centred  in 
Paris,  and  such  a  concentration  of  rays  to  one 
focus,  could  not  but  have  a  pernicious  influ- 
ence. The  French  opera  became  an  emanation 
from  the  Parisian  salons,  and  the  composer  had 
to  go  to  Paris  to  study  the  whims  and  caprices 
of  singers,  managers,  and  the  critics.  We 
shall  see,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  superi- 
ority of  German  music  is  in  a  great  measure 
due  to  the  former  political  divisions  of  the  em- 
pire. In  military  songs,  and  rhythmical  and 
march  movements,  the  French  are  pre-eminent. 
Where  there  is  so  much  that  is  good  it  is  from 
no  prejudice  or  partiality  that  we  point  out  the 
bad.  The  glittering  French  characteristics, 
9a/ooir/aire  and  savoirtivrej  shine  in  their  music 
no  less  than  in  their  manners.  Affreeable,  not 
deep,  their  music  is  best  adapted  K>r  social  in- 
tercourse ;  the  melodies  are  not  abstruse  but 
aim  at  sweetness,  and  are  replete  with  taste, 
piquancy,  clearness,  and  symmetry.  With  a 
correct  and  innate  sense  of  roundness  and 
smoothness,  there  is  an  absence  of  intensity, 
ifltmdcur,  and  breadth,  more  technicality  than 
fancy  and  inspiration. 

Herr  Pauer  then  played  a  piece  by  Rameau 
and  two  romances  by  Gounod.  Almost  all 
other  composers  who  had  written  for  the  piano- 
forte, might,  he  said,  be  called  Gallicized  for- 
eigners ;  to  play  a  piece  by  Herz  or  Ealkbren- 
ner  would  be  merely  to  present  a  German  com- 
poser with  perhaps  a  little  French  varnish. 

Resuming  his  remarks  by  turning  to  the  mu- 
sic of  Germany,  the  lecturer  said:  We  find  the 
superiority  of  German  music  to  be  the  result  of 
zeal  and  industry  on  the  part  of  the  composers 
and  of  other  circumstances  worthy  of  consider- 
ation.    It  is  not  necessary  to  begin  before  80- 


bastian  Bach.  There  were  excellent  scholars 
and  philosophers,  such  as  Kuhnau  and  Schutz, 
but  to  say  that  they  were  graceful  or  pleasing 
composers  would  be  stretching  a  point  of  anti- 
quarian or  national  partiality.  They  all  went 
to  Italy  to  imbibe  musical  ideas,  and  German 
music  was  proceeding  satisfactorily  when  the 
thirty  years'  war  swept  like  a  storm  over  the 
early  blossoms  of  Teutonic  art,  and  from  the 
effects  of  that  the  recovery  was  long.  Two 
points  to  be  noticed  in  the  early  history  of 
German  music  are  the  great  influence  of  the 
chorale,  and  the  organ,  which  retarded  the 
spontaneous  flow  of  German  music  just  as  the 
cnansan  fettered  French  art. 

We  have  said  that  the  later  music  owed  its 
foundation  to  Johann  Sebastian  Bach,  who  did 
net  disdain  to  learn  from  Italian  and  French 
composers.  He  invented  the  art  of  economy 
in  the  working  of  a  composition,  and  the  logi- 
cal development  of  a  theme  or  subject.  His 
influence  on  the  ecclesiastical  and  convention- 
al spirit  of  the  times  was  immense.  To  him  is 
in  a  great  measure  due  the  order  and  develop- 
ment we  find  in  Haydn,  Mozart,  and  Beetho- 
ven. He  did  a  good  deal  in  vocal  music,  but 
could  not  rival  the  Italians.  [?]There  is  no  doubt 
however  about  his  genius  as  an  instrumental 
composer,  and  on  his  foundation  of  counter- 
point, fugue,  and  canon,  in  all  their  details, 
and  his  logical  principles  of  construction, 
Haydn,  Mozart,  and  Beethoven,  reared  their 
yet  loftier  structures.  There  was  however  a 
long  preference  for  Italian  music,  the  princes 
were  partial  to  it,  and  as  the  princes  so  were 
the  audiences.  But  this  apparently  disheart- 
ening fact  had  a  salutary  influence,  for  the  cold 
forms  of  the  period  were  warmed  by  the  influ- 
ence of  Italian  music,  and  the  reforms  origi- 
nated by  Haydn  and  Mozart  resulted  in  the  suf- 
fusion of  individual  feeling  into  what  has  been 
hitherto  re^rdcd  only  from  an  objective  or 
outward  point  of  view.  This  settled  the  supe- 
riority of  German  music,  and  the  composers 
found  in  their  own  hearts  an  inexhaustible 
mine  of  song  which  differed  from  the  Italian 
by  the  training  and  studies  through  which  as 
through  an  alembic  the  melody  passed.  This 
the  Italian  lacked,  and  the  charm  it  possessed 
was  but  a  passing  one.  German  superiority  is 
due  to  the  mastery  over  thousands  of  contra- 
puntal details  and  careful  study  of  the  capaci- 
ties of  the  different  instruments. 

If  deficient  in  vocal  charm,  it  cannot  be  de- 
nied that  this  is  counterbalanced  by  the  great- 
er advantages  of  truth  of  feeling,  and  economy 
of  means.  Music  is  not  regarded  in  Germany 
as  a  pleasure  merely,  but  as  the  noblest  lan- 
guage of  the  soul ;  the  composers  dive  to  the 
depths  of  the  human  heart,  while  the  French 
only  touch  the  surface.  The  Forty-eight  Pre- 
ludes and  Fugues,  Handel's  oratorios,  Beetho- 
ven's, Schumann's,  Mendelssohn's,  and  Weber's 
works,  are  music  such  as  no  other  country  can 
boast.  That  the  German  school  will  last  may 
be  adopted  as  a  certainty,  for  it  is  the  only  one 
founded  on  psychological  requirements  and 
realizing  all  the  demands  of  art.  But  we  must 
not  be  unjust  to  others;  each  has  its  charms, 
but  the  beauties  of  the  French  and  Italian  are 
more  specific,  while  the  German  takes  broader 
views,  and  has  the  whole  domain  of  nature  as 
its  fatherland.  The  oak,  the  national  symbol 
of  Germany,  takes  lon^  to  grow,  is  long  lived, 
has  a  solid  stem  to  withstand  the  storm,  and 
its  branches  offer  us  a  grateful  shade ;  but  we 
enjoy  also  the  refreshing  orange  of  the  south, 
and  the  fragrant  French  rose;  each  and  all 
have  their  own  special  charm,  and  are  to  be 
received  and  valued  as  the  gifts  of  God.  One 
thing  is  certain :  that  Germany  has  been  more 
anxious  to  study  what  is  good  in  other  coun- 
tries, and  has  thus  more  cosmopolitan  art  qual- 
ities than  Italy  or  France.  They  would  indeed 
never  acknowledge  this,  for  they  look  at  music 
from  another  point  of  view,  regarding  it  as  a 
pleasure  and  recreation,  while  to  the  German  it 
IS  an  element  of  life,  and  an  important  ingre- 
dient in  happiness. 


Herr  Pau^  concluded  by  playing  a  Fantasia 
by  Mozart,  an  Andante  by  Beethoven,  a  Rondo 
by  Weber,  and  retired  amid  enthusiastic  ap- 
plause.— London  Mudeai  Standard,  March  2. 


Mr.  Sims  Seeves  at  Home. 

[From  "The  London  WorlcL'T 

Some  two-and-thirty  years  ago  there  was  a 
sensation  at  Milan — heavily-taxed,  Tedeschi-pa- 
trolled  Milan — not  yet  rid  of  the  hated  white  coats. 
At  the  renowned  theatre  of  La  Scala  a  yonnfi: 
Englishman  had  for  some  time  been  carrying  off 
the  highest  operatic  honors.  A  foreigner  and  a 
tenor,  he  was  singing  in  Italian,  and  making  native 
tenors  appear  to  sing  small  indeed.  His  teacher, 
the  famous  Alberto  Mazzucato,  was  in  raptures. 
The  great  Italian  tenor  Rnbini,  full  of  years  and 
honors,  made  mnch  of  the  young  Englishman — told 
him  how  often  he  had  occnpied  his  dressing-room 
at  La  Scala,  and  showed  him  a  curious  series  t>f 
notches  in  the  door,  which  recorded  the  number  of 
nights  he  had  appeared  in  various  r6le$.  The 
Northern  tenor  was  the  lion  of  the  hour.  Just  as 
he  was  at  the  height  of  his  popularity  he  was 
unfortunate  enough  to  take  cold.  Nature,  which 
had  given  bim  a  larynx  of  perfect  construction  and 
Inngs  of  magnificent  capacity,  having  lined  the 
former  organ  with  a  mucous  membrane  of  extraor- 
dinary thinness,  he  found  himself  suddenly  unable 
to  sing,  or  at  least  to  sing  as  perfectly  as  he  wished. 
He  begged  the  indulgence  of  the  manager,  and 
received  a  visit  from  the  doctor,  who  refused  him  a 
certificate  on  the  ground  that  there  was  "no  fever," 
and  that  therefore  he  could  sing.  He  remonstrated, 
but  the  medico  was  obdurate.  In  the  Italy  of  that 
day  no  illness  short  of  "  fever  **  was  acknowledged, 
and  the/orestiere  conid  not  be  made  an  exception 
to  the  good  old  rule.  The  singer  argued  ana  im- 
plored, but,  meeting  with  a  deaf  ear,  finally  de- 
clared— his  native  English  obstinacy  being  aroused 
— that  he  could  not,  and  would  not,  appear  at  the 
Scala  that  night.  The  doctor  departed,  and  pres- 
ently came  a  message  commanding  the  tenor  to 
appear  at  the  usual  time.  Now  thoroughly  exas- 
perated he  returned  no  reply,  but  did  not  go.  This 
would  never  do:  Lucia  could  not  very  well  be 
played  without  Edgardo,  and  the  carriage  in  which 
the  principal  singer  was  conducted  to  the  Scala  ev- 
ei^  night  came  back  again  for  him — this  time  with  a 
couple  of  gendarmes  with  orders  to  bring  the  obsti- 
nate tenor  dead  or  alive — for  all  this  happened  in 
the  good  old  times.  The  gendarmes  performed 
their  mission,  and  delivered  the  body — happily 
alive — of  Edgardo  to  the  manager.  Alive  unques- 
tionably, but  also  kicking  (mentally)  more  furiously 
than  ever  against  the  high-handed  proceeding^  tak- 
en against  him.  Brought  face  to  face  with  his  ty- 
rant he  bethought  him  of  a  homely  English  prov- 
erb ;  and  calling  into  requisition  his  utmost  power 
of  translation  gave  a  rendering  in  "very  choice 
Italian,"  of  "  Yon  may  take  a  horse  to  the  water, 
but  you  cannot  make  him  drlnk.*^  Convinced  at 
last,  the  autocrat  of  the  Scala  gave  in,  and  Edgardo 
did  not,  on  that  particular  evening,  curse  people 
and  appeal  to  the  tombs  of  his  fathers  as  was  his 
wont. 

This  true  story  gives  a  fair  idea  of  the  almost 
morbid  artistic  conscientiousness  which  has,  during 
bis  long  and  brilliant  career,  cost  Mr.  Sims  Reeves 
a  very  large  sum  of  money,  and  at  times  almost 
endangered  his  popularity.  Neverthless  he  has 
stood  firmly  by  his  opinion  that  to  sing  with  a  sore 
throat  is  unfair  to  the  composer  and  the  public,  and 
destructive  to  the  singer ;  out  he  may  now  be  heard 
to  admit  that  perhaps  he  has  at  times  been  too  sen- 
sitive. Not  so  with  his  other  pet  theories  concern- 
ing encores  and  concert-pitch.  On  these  he  is  seld- 
om tired  of  dilating  in  his  leisure  hours  at  Beulah 
Hill.  On  the  summit  of  that  agreeable  eminence, 
exactly  on  a  level  with  the  cross  of  St.  Paul's,  he 
dwells  in  a  charming  house  of  red  brick,  with  am- 
ple garden  following  the  slope  of  the  hill  towards 
the  remains  of  the  once  gipsy-haunted  wood.  From 
Mr.  Sims  Reeves'  billiard  room  one  may,  under  fav- 
orable atmospheric  conditions,  see  towered  Wind- 
sor. Verily  a  breezy  spot,  well  suited  to  refresh 
lungs  and  brains  suffering  from  the  exhausted  at- 
mosphere of  the  theatre.  The  atmosphere  of  Nor- 
wood has  stood  Mr.  Sims  Reeves  in  good  stead,  for 
he  is  now  as  hale  and  active  as  when  ho  first  trod 
the  boards  of  La  Scala.  A  square-shouldered, 
thick-set  man,  rejoicing  at  home  in  a  euit  of  tweed 
of  uncertain  hue — between  a  tortoise-shell  and  a 
tabby — relieved  by  a  rose-colored  necktie,  a  tur- 
quoise-and-diamond  ring,  and  that  famous  watch- 
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ohain^-of  miogled  gold  and  coral — ^tiot  to  know^ 
which  is  to  argae  the  absence  of  music  from  the 
soul.  The  once  maryelloas  yoice  has  naturally  not 
improYed  between  the  ages  of  twenty-three  and 
fifty-five,  but  its  preseryation  is  yet  astounding 
enough  when  the  wear  and  tear,  heats  and  colds,  of 
professional  life  are  taken  into  consideration.  It  is 
entirely  to  the  sage  counsel  of  the  venerable  Maz- 
zucato  that  the  great  English  tenor  attributes  his 
long  lease  of  voice.  .The  method  of  the  master  may 
be  explained  in  half-a  dozen  words :  '*  When  I  took 
m^  boy  over  to  study  under  him  last  summer,  he 
said  exactly  the  same  thing  he  said  to  me  long  ago. 
"  We  must  keep  the  voice  in  the  middle."  This  is 
the  secret  of  really  fine  tone,  of  the  faculty  of  sing- 
ing eantabiU  passages  with  effect,  and  of  making  a 
eoup  on  a  hign  note  when  it  is  wanted.  Nothing  in 
more  destructive  than  perpetual  exercise  of  the  up- 
per register.  In  singing  a  sons:  written  high,  the 
voice  becomes  wearied  before  the<M>tipis  attempted, 
and  recourse  must  be  had  to  the  horribje  vibrato — 
the  note  never  being  clearly  sung  out  at  all.  It  is 
all  very  well  to  talk  glibly  of  the  do  di  petto,  Dn- 
prez  had  it — a  true  genuine  note,  very  unlike  the 
vibrato  effects  of  our  day. 

As  we  admire  the  handsome  presentation  plate 
which  adorns  the  table — tha  splendid  silver-gilt 
salver  presented  by  grateful  Birmingham,  and  the 
silver  claret  jugs  frop  the  Philharmonic  and  Sacred 
Harmonic  Societies — ^the  great  tenor  continues : 
''  The  voice  should  never  be  forced  beyond  its  legit- 
imate compass.  I  do  not  say  that  effort  should  not 
be  used  to  produce  anj^ccasional  high  note,  but  it 
is  the  systematic  straining  upwards  that  is  so  ob- 
iectionable.  Various  causes  have  contributed  to 
bring  about  this  unfortunate  fashion,  so  destructive 
of  the  important  middle  part  of  the  voice.  Since 
the  days  of  Handel  the  tendency  of  pitch  has  been 
persistently  upwards,  especially  in  this  country, 
between  Handel's  time  and  the  year  1818,  when  a 
kind  of  opposition  was  made  to  the  perpetual  eleva- 
tion of  pitch,  it  had  gone  up  half  a  tone,  and  since 
then  has  been  raised  half  a  tone  more.  The  effect 
of  this  is  obvious.  When  a  singer  is  called  upon  to 
produce  the  A  in  "  Sound  an  alarm,*'  he  actually 
produces  the  note  which  in  Handel's  time  would 
nave  been  exactly  B,  a  strain  on  the  singer  com- 
pensated by  no  adequate  improvement  in  the  effect, 
at  least  of  the  vocal  part.  Instrumentalists  and 
makers  of  musical  instruments  have  favored  this 
sharpening  of  the  pitch,  because  it  lends  brilliancy 
to  their  work,  but  it  is  terribly  severe  upon  the 
singer.  Let  us  step  upstairs  into  my  study,  and  I 
will  show  you  the  various  tuning-forks." 

A  slight  climb  takes  us  into  a  snuggery  where 
there  is  of  course  a  pianoforte  and  a  compact  libra- 
ry, musical  and  otherwise.  Mr.  Sims  Reeves  pro- 
duces an  arsenal  of  tuning-forks,  collected  at  vari- 
ous times  and  places,  to  prove  his  theory,  and  also 
the  inconvenient  fact  that  concert-pitch  varies  in  a 
distressing  manner.  Thus  while  what  is  called 
**  Society  of  Arts'  pitch  "  in  this  country  is  almost 
identical  with  French  pitch  and  Naples  pitch,  that 
recognized  in  this  country  i^  half  a  note  higher. 
Organs  have  been  again  and  again  sharpened  to 
meet  the  requirements  of  the  fanatics  for  high  pitch, 
and  the  mischief  against  which  Mr.  Reeves  nas  been 
protesting  for  many  years  past  appears  for  the  mo 
ment  irreparable.  **  This  is  not  all,"  in  his  opin- 
ion, **  that  a  vocalist  has  to  contend  against.  The 
scoring  of  moiern  operas  is  exceedingly  full,  and 
unless  the  orchestra  be  like  that  marvellous  one 
drilled  by  Wagner  for  the  Bayreuth  performances 
— perfectly  under  control,  perfect  in  its  piano — ^the 
singer  has  to  do  his  utmost  to  make  himself  heard. 
No ;  I  hardly  think  Meyerbeer's  operas  instances 
of  exceptionally  heavy  scoring,  but  Verdi  s  certain- 
ly are.  Verdi,  too,  has  much  to  answer  for  in 
another  way.  He  writes  systematically  high,  and 
is  fearfully  hard  upon  all  voices,  especially  the  ten- 
or. The  old-fashioned  bass  has  simply  dropped  out 
altogether,  his  place  being  occupied  by  tne  bari- 
tone." As  the  smoke  curls  lazily  upward  from  a 
magnificent  chibouk — the  gift  of  Blumenthal — we 
liint  that  Verdi's  music  is  the  most  popular  of  all, 
and  must  therefore  possess  some  peculiar  merit  of 
its  own.  Mr.  Sims  Reeves  concedes  his  undoubted 
genius,  but  yet  protests  against  the  unnecessary 
noise  of  his  orchestra  and  the  fearfully  high  notes 
extorted  from  the  unfortunate  singers.  "I  am 
afraid,"  he  adds,  "The  public  really  like  it.  High 
notes  and  full  scoring  produce  a  certain  effect — call 
it  el^trical,  call  it  contagious,  as  you  like,  but  an 
effect  undoubtedly.  Of  3\  men  the  tenor  is  expect- 
ed to  make  great  efforts.  He  does  so,  and  the 
wrecked  voices  of  the  last  twenty-five  years  tell  at 
what  cost." 


Perhaps  many  of  Mr.  Reeves*  yiews  are  due  to 
the  fact  that  he  is  not  only  a  singer,  but  a  musi- 
cian. ^The  son  of  a  musical  father,  he  was  early 
instructed  in  the  classical  school.  While  yet  a  very 
small  boy  he  was  exercised  in  the  music  of  Handel 
and  Purcell,  writ  with  figured  basses,  and,  thanks 
to  this  severe  but  wholesome  method  of  instruction, 
became  well  skilled  in  the  theory  of  music.  At  the 
age  of  fourteen  he  was  sufficiently  skilled  to  secure 
the  post  of  organist  at  North  Cray  Church.  As  a 
child  he  was  endowed  with  a  fine  voice,  and  was 
fortunate  to  escape  the  awkward  "break"  which 
often  reduces  the  childish  soprano  to  a  commonplace 
baritone.  Struck  by  the  quality  of  his  voice,  his 
father  placed  him  under  the  care  of  a  teacher  of 
singing,  who,  at  first,  deceived  as  to  the  real  com- 
pass and  quality  of  his  pupil's  voice — treated  it  as 
a  baritone,  and  evercised  it  accordingly.  As  a  bar- 
itone, then,  the  future  Edgardo  sang  in  Newcastle, 
Scotland  and  Ireland,  on  the  Northern  and  the 
Western  Circuit  As  a  change  from  Count  Rodol- 
pho  and  Dandini,  he  introduced  a  song  called  the 
"Flaunting  Flag  of  Liberty,"  which  for  the  time 
being  became  popular,  but  has  long  since  died  out 
of  memory.  Then  came  a  London  engagement,  not 
at  Her  Majesty's,  but  at  the  Grecian  Theatre,  other- 
wise the  Eagle,  in  the  City  Road,  the  home  of  that 
immortal  Rouse  whose  name  in  the  English  lan- 
guage is  inseparably  connected  with  the  expression 
of  applause.  From  the  lighter  comic  opera  of  the 
Grecian,  the  man  who  was  to  become  the  first  of 
English  tenors  advanced  to  an  engagement  at  Drury 
Lane,  under  the  management  of  Macready,  figuring 
as  a  SicUian  shepherd  in  Aci»  and  QatateUy  and  sub- 
sequently in  Purcell's  Mng  Arthur.  It  was  in 
"  Come,  if  you  dare,"  that  young  Reeves  made  his 
first  great  stroke  as  a  tenor  singer,  and  it  is  charac- 
teristic of  his  painstaking  character  that  the  use  he 
made  of  this  success  was  to  go  to  Paris  to  take  les- 
sons of  Bordogni,  aud  thence  to  Milan,  where  under 
Mazzucato  he  made  such  improvement  as  to  enable 
him  to  appear  at  La  Scala  with  the  success  already 
referred  to.  From  the  Scala  he  returned  to  Eng- 
land, and  to  Drury  Lane,  where,  under  the  manage- 
ment of  JuUien,  he  fully  justified  the  brilliant  rep- 
utation he  had  made  in  Edgardo.  Then  came  a 
successful  appearance  in  oratorio,  and  the  electrify- 
ing "  Sound  an  alarm,'  (never  to  be  forgotten),  en- 
gagements in  Dublin,  in  the  North,  at  the  Royal 
Itfdian  Opera,  Covent  Garden,  and  at  Her  Majesty's 
Theatre.  There  is  little  doubt  that,  in  his  career 
on  the  Italian  lyric  stage,  Mr.  Reeves  experienced 
all  the  serious  difficulties  which  beset  Englishmen 
who  attempt  to  compete  with  Italians  in  a  domain 
which  they  conceive  to  be  their  peculiar  inheri- 
tance. At  Dublin  the  artist  selected  to  sing  Ed- 
gardo to  the  Lucia  of  Miss  Catherine  Hayes  was  a 
Signer  Pagliere,  whose  failure  was  so  conaplete  as 
to  induce  the  proverbially  volcanic  Irish  audience 
to  call  loudly  for  "  Reeves,  Reeves  !  "  who,  having 
completed  an  engagement  in  English  opera,  was 

S resent  in  the  house.  An  amusing  scene  occurred, 
[r.  Reeves  declined  to  sing  to  please  the  manager 
(Mr.  Calcraft),  but,  bowing  to  the  public,  who  de- 
manded "  Reeves,  Reeves  ! "  asserted  his  readiness 
to  sing  to  please  them,  and  sang  in  Edsardo,  to 
their  great  aelight  and  the  immense  relief  of  Miss 
CaUierine  Hayes. 

It  might  easily  be  imagined  that  an  artist  of  Mr. 
Reeves'  ability  and  independence  of  character  holds 
a  strong  opinion  on  the  subject  of  encores.  In  this 
respect  at  least  he  carries  with  him  the  more  artis- 
tic section  of  the  public.  The  prolongation  of  a 
miscellaneous  concert  to  an  inordinate  length  is  a 
minor  nuisance  compared  with  the  interruption  of 
an  opera  or  oratorio — often  to  the  entire  sacrifice  of 
the  dramatic  situation,  and  the  confusion  of  the 
composer's  idea. 

"  I  do  not  care,"  adds  Mr.  Reeves,  "  much  for  the 
practical  view  of  the  subject,  that  by  encoring  par- 
ticular songs  the  audience  get  double  as  much  as 
they  bargain  for.  That  is  a  small  matter.  I  base 
my  objection  on  other  grounds.  You  sing  your 
song ;  you  do  your  best  to  attain  absolute  perfec- 
tion, and  it  in  perfect  health  and  voice  perhaps  ap- 
proach if  within  a  few  degrees.  There  is  applause, 
enthusiasm,  the  impression  on  the  audience  is  sharp 
and  clear.  Then  comes  the  encore.  As  a  mild  spe- 
cies of  lion  you  have  made  your  spring.  You  have 
done  your  best,  and  can  barely  hope  to  equal  your 
first  effort,  and  let  you  sing  never  so  well  the  im- 

Sression  cannot  be  so  good.  The  sparkle  is  e one. 
>f  all  men  I  have  no  reason  to  complain  of  the 
public ;  but,  to  be  candid,  I  must  confess  that  at  pop- 
ular concerts  at  least  they  encore  the  worst  and 
noisiest  pieces,  and  the  artist  is  compelled  to  repeat 


the  showy  bit  of  declamation  that,  in  his  musical 
consciousness,  he  despises." 

Reticent  of  his  opinions  on  contemporary  singers, 
Mr.  Reeves  Is  by  no  means  chary  of  expressing  his 
views  of  the  giants  of  his  early  days.  In  Mario  he 
recognizes  the  singer  par  execHmee  of  melody,  the 
most  skilful  interpreter  of  eantabiU  passsM ;  and 
in  Tamberlik  the  master  of  musical  decGunation. 
No  singer  can  entertain  greater  reverence  for  the 
"  intention  of  the  composer."  The  transposition  of 
a  part  is  to  him  a  crime.  "  The  composer  knew  ex- 
actly the  effect  he  wished  to  produce,  and  never 
wrote  in  a  particular  key  without  a  reason.  There 
is  color  in  mnnc,  and  the  transposition  of  a  part  de- 
prives it  of  this  color.  Witness  Don  Oiovanni  when 
the  part  of  the  Don  was  heightened  from  baritone 
to  tenor." 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  great  English  tenor  is  a 
man  of  ideas.  On  the  questions  of  pitch  and  encore 
he  is  immovable,  but  despite  his  clasdcal  training 
has  a  keen  appreciation  of  the  gmiins  of  Wagner. 
Few  men  are  more  genial  and  cIuDable,  although  he 
is  no  longer  seen  at  the  Garrick.  At  the  period  when 
Thackeray,  Justice  Talfonrd,  and  Serjeant  Murphy 
haunted  the  old  smoking-room  of  the  dub,  Mr. 
Sims  Reeves  passed  many  of  his  happiest  hours  in 
their  sodety ;  but  he  has  long  foresworn  late  hours, 
and  lives  entirely  in  his  art  and  his  pleasant  home 
looking  towards  the  Surrey  hills. 


Kiuio  in 

Further  Letters  of  Jobk  F.  Hxhioelsbacb  to  the 
Fliiladelphia  Evening  Bulletin. 

Leipzig,  Fkb.  l,  1878.— The  flfteenth  Qewandhans  Con- 
cert was  marked  by  two  distinct  features,  one  of  which, 
particularly,  had  the  effect  of  stirring  the  usually  sedate 
and  undemonstrative  audience  up  to  a  degree  of  enthu- 
siasm seldom  witnessed  in  this  city,  and  therefore  all 
the  more  remarkable  and  noteworthy.  Pablo  de  Sara- 
sate,  a  young  violinist  of  Spanish  origin,  came  to  Ger- 
many last  year,  and  made  his  debut  in  the  Gewandhaus, 
without,  however,  making  an  unusual  impression.  Since 
then  he  has  been  constantly  developing  and  playing  in 
every  larger  city  of  (Germany  and  Austria,  before  audi- 
ences that  grew  larger  and  more  enthusiastic  with  every 
succeeding  concert.  Bis  fame  spread  with  a  rapidity 
altogether  unprecedented  In  the  history  of  modem  vir- 
tuosos. But  one  year  ago  a  perfect  stranger,  he  is  to-day 
personified  popularity— a  musical  magnet,  than  whom 
there  is  no  stronger. 

The  Sarasate  of  last  year  has  certainly  undergone  a 
surprising  and  wonderful  change,  which  change  was 
most  strikinfl^y  reflected  in  the  audience  last  evening,  as 
different  from  the  audience  of  last  year  as  is  conceiva- 
ble, so  wild  and  uncontrollable  was  the  enthusiasm  it 
manifested.  He  was  announced  to  play  the  new  violin 
concerto,  written  for  him  by  Max  Bmoh,  which,  howev- 
er, for  some  reason  or  other,  was  not  played,  he  playing 
instead,  the  same  composer's  first  concerto,  a  composi- 
tion on  the  repertoire  of  every  good  violinist  and  often 
heard,  but  which,  by  the  interpretation  of  Sarasate,  was 
dothed  with  new  and  fresh  charms,  making  it  seem,  in- 
deed, like  a  new  composition.  He  also  played  a  compo- 
sition of  his  own,  *'  ZfJeennerweisen,"  which,  it  may  safe- 
ly be  said,  can  only  be  played  by  the  composer,  so  abnor- 
mal and  heaped  are  its  difficulties— difficulties  that 
seemed  anything  but  mich  by  his  playful  and  easy  man- 
ner of  overcomlng'them. 

Besides  the  numbers  already  referred  to,  the  pro- 
gramme was  the  following: 

Gkide— Overture,  "  Im  Hoehland: "  Weber— Aria 
from  «  Euryanthe; ''  Schubert— Unflniahed  Sympho- 
nv  in  B minor;  songs:  «Gute  Nacht,**  '^Brstarrung," 
**  Der  Llndenbaum^'  and  "  Gefrome  Thrl&nen;  *'  An- 
dante and  variations  from  string  quartet  in  D  mi- 
nor. 

The  entire  second  part  of  the  programme,  devoted  to 
the  memory  of  Frani  Schubert,  (bom  January  3l8t.  1797), 
and  the  singing  of  Bngen  Oura,  a  favorite  here,  dating 
from  his  former  connection  with  the  opera  and  now  in 
Hamburgtformed  the  seoond  enloyabfe  feature  of  tliis 
concert.  The  orchestra  was  at  its  best,  notably  in  the 
exquisitely  tender  Andante  of  the  symphony. 

The  experiment  of  playing  a  8trin(Miuartet  with  in- 
creased parts  will,  by  many,  be  conudered  a  doubtful 
one,  since  what  is  to  be  gamed  by  the  greater  sonority 
of  tone  does  not  counterbalance  the  very  much  that 
must  necessarily  be  lost  in  delicacy,  and  particularly  in 
all  those  very  peculiar  charms  belonging  to  the  simple 
quartet;  the  use,  therefore,  of  euoh  an  experiment  is 
not  very  apparent,  unless  it  be  to  teet  the  virtuosity  of  a 
stringorcnestra,  which,  m  the  ease  of  the  Gewandhaus, 
was  notneoesaary. 

Of  Gun's  singing,  nothing  but  praise— praise  absolute 
and  unqualified— can  be  written;  gifted,  as  he  is,  with  a 
voice  of  large  conipass  and  of  a  very  sympathetio  quali- 
ty, he  joins  with  these  rare  musicianship  and  sterling 
good  taste;  from  this  it  may  be  easily  inferred  that  the 
beautiful  songs  of  Schubert  could  not  have  a  more  wor- 
thy interpreter. 
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The  followlBr  hav«  bMn  the  openui  firen  during  Uio 
week :  TVmiOltaMr,  (in  whloh  open,  Schott,  from  Hjuio- 
T«r,  in  the  title  iMe,  created  a  senaatlon),  Figaro* t  Mar- 
riofft,  TWwitorf,  and  Luda  di  Lanun^rmoor. 


Lbipsio,Fsb.  Sth,  1878.-11)0  more  prominent  oon- 
oerti  fiyen  dnrlng  the  preient  week  were  deyotnd  almost 
ezcluiirely  to  choral  mnaic.  First  in  order  was  the  con- 
oori  of  the  distinguished  society^  under  tbe  leadership 
of  Carl  Riedel,  whose  name  It  bears;  it  was  ffiven  lait 
Sunday  afternoon,  in  the  large  church  of  St.  Thomas. 
The  programme  was  an  exceedingly  interesting  one, 
whose  merits  were  greatly  enhanced  by  the  faultless  in- 
terpretation it  met  with,  both  on  the  part  of  the  Socie- 
ty and  of  the  seyeral  ■ololsts;  it  was  as  follows : 

OirolamoFrescobaldi  (1688~ieBS>-Frelnde  for  organ. 
Josquln  de  Prto  (I860)— Mlssa  ''Pange  lingua"  and 

uymne  <*  Tn_panperum.'* 
TaanhKuser  (llRSHBusslled. 
GlAQde  (^udhnel  (1606-167S>-FBalm. 
caaudinlejeune  (1BB0.-I«ll)-P»aliu«_    ^    ,    ^ 
Johaun  Peter  TweeUnk  (lM»-ien>-Faatasie  for 

Heiulch  Schlits  (1586-1673>-P>>^lm  130. 
Dietrich  Buxtehude  (163S>-Passacaglia  for  organ. 
Alessandro  Stradella  (106-1878)— Fragments  from  a 

Cantata  and  Johann  des  TKufers,  an  oratorio. 
Friedemann  Bach  (1T10~1784>-Fugue  for  organ. 
Johann  Sebastian  Bach  (1686-1760)— Motet, 

"  Fttrehte,  dlch  nicht." 

The  eighth  Suterpe  Concert  prored  to  be  the  proudest 
achierement  of  this  institution  this  season.  The  prin- 
cipal number  of  its  programme  was  Belneoke*s  «Hakon 
Jarl,"  a  Tery  elaborate  cemposition,  written  for  orches- 
tra, male  Chorus,  with  baritone,  tenor  and  alto  solo 
parts.  It  was  written  for  one  of  the  singing  societies  of 
the  University,  Panllner,  and  was  first  sung  by  them  at 
their  annual  oonoert  last  winter.  The  subject,  in  brief, 
treats  of  Hakon  Jarl>s  unsncceasful  attempt  to  resist 
Christian  influence,  not  yielding,  howerer,  until  he  and 
his  followers  are  defeated  in  battle  by  the  Christian 
hosts,  led  by  Olaf  Trygrason.  Thora,  theugh  ruthlessly 
deserted  by  the  ambitious  and  flint-hearted  Jakon,  re- 
mains his  noble  and  faithful  wife  to  the  end.  The  com- 
position is  one  of  Reinecke*s  best  efforts,  the  choruses, 
particularly,  being  spirited  and  full  of  dramatic  life; 
next  to  theie,  Hakon  Jarl  is,  musically,  charscterlsed 
with  much  boldness  and  intensity,  while  the  parts  of 
Thora  and  Olaf  seem  somewhat  pale  in  comparison. 
The  second  of  the  University  societies,  Arion,  sang  the 
choruses,  and  as  if  they  thoroughly  enjoyed  their  work. 
Herr  Sohelper,  a  splendid  artist,  gifted  with  a  magnifi- 
cent baritone  voice,  had  the  part  of  Jakon  to  sing,  which 
he  did  with  telling  effect.  The  remaining  parts  were 
ably  taken  care  of  by  Frltuleln  Boggstover  and  Herr 
Pielke. 

Besides  <*  Hakon  Jarl,"  the  programme  consisted  of 
the  following  numbers:  - 

Overture.  Scherso  and  Finale Sohumann 

Rhapaodie,  for  Chorus,  Alto  Solo,  and  Orchestnu 

Tarafitelle,     )  (  Chopin 

Lotnsblume,  {  Piano  Solos.  { Schumann-Belnecke 
Ungarisch,     )  (  David-Llsat 

Nonregian  Melody,  (  For  1     Svendsen 

-  \  String  Orchestra.  J 


Menuet, 


String  Orchestra. )  Boccherlni 


All  were  well  pleased:  the  Menuet  had  to  be  repeated. 
The  pianlste  was  Frankleln  Httbel,  from  Oldenburg. 

The  sixteen  Oi  Gewandhaus  Concert  was  devoted  en- 
tirely to  music  of  a  ohoral  nature,  namely,  Gherubini's 
StqwUmt  and  Mendelssohn's  Fortv-second  Psalm.  Both 
compositions,  as  may  be  expected  from  the  lofty  stand- 
ard of  tMa  Institution  snd  the  extraordinary  abilities  of 
its  leader,  Carl  Reinecke,  found  worthy  interpretation ; 
bat  the  fact  tbat  fully  one  third  of  the  comparatively 
ftn^n  ball  was  taken  np  by  the  active  participants  made 
the  speedy  termination  of  the  new  hall  seem  more  desir- 
able than  ever,  if  such  music  Is  to  be  cultivated  in 
future. 


LKiPSXOi  FxB.  leth,  1878.— Of  the  many  concerts  given 

during  the  present  week,  but  two  shall  be  referred  to  in 

this,  namely,  the  one  given  by  Carl  Reinecke  and  the 

ragolar  Gewandhaus  concert,  the  seventeenth  of  the 

season.      The  following  was  the  programme  of  the 

fomer: 

Trio— Op.  40,  piano,  violin  and  horn Brahms 

Daet»--Op.  IW}  alto  and  baritone Reinecke 

Andante  and  variations— Op.  46 Schumann 

Domilischen— For  soprano,  alto  and  baritone, 
solos  and  chorus • Reinecke 

Carl  Reinecke  has  written  compositions  of  every  con- 
ceivable style  and  form,  from  the  opera  {"  Manfred,*' 
<*  EIn  Abenteuer  Haendel's,"  and  others)  to  the  simplest 
piano  cemposition  within  the  limit  of  five  tones.  Where 
such  a  wide  range  Is  taken,  only  a  Beetboven  or  a  Mo- 
urt  or  a  genius  of  equal  magnitude,  oan  be  uniformly 
siieeessful.  He  has  written  much  that  doubtless  pos- 
sesses but  little  value,  even  in  his  own  eyes ;  but  in  one 
certain  form  of  composition,  belonging  to  the  class  of 
*<  DomrOschen  "  and  "  Schneewittchen,"  he  Is  decided- 
ly great.  For  these  Mttrchen  or  fairy-tales  he  has  found 
preclstf y  tlfe  proper  tone,  and  that,  too,  without  any 


apparent  effort,  with  the  very  simplest  of  means,  in  per- 
fect harmony  with  the  tender  spirit  of  the  Mlrohen. 
Whatever  the  future  fate  of  his  greater  works  may  be, 
these  wni  certainly  live.  Just  so  long  as  there  it  a  taste 
for  the  tender  and  the  poetic. 

DomrBtcAtfii,  like  SehnuwUteKm,  is  divided  into  cho- 
ruses, solo  and  ensemble  parts,  accompanied  by  the  pi- 
ano. The  choral  parts  are  only  for  female  voices,  and 
very  easy  of  performance.  The  solos,  also,  are  far  from 
difficult,  while  the  pianist,  particularly  in  Z>omra«cA«ii, 
has  more  than  a  mere  accompaniment  to  play.  The  fa- 
vorable circumstances  attending  its  performance  on 
Friday  evening  were  of  an  exceptionsl  order;  Reinecke 
himself  sat  at  the  piano,  the  chorus  was  selected  £rom 
ihembers  of  the  Gewandhaus,  and  the  solos  were  in  the 
hands  of  the  following  artisU:  Paul  Bulss,  baritone, 
and  Melitta  Otto-Alvsleben,  soprano,  from  Dresden ;  Au- 
gusts Hohenschild,  alto,  from  Beilin. 

Schumann's  variations  were  perfectly  played  by  Xaver 
Scharwenka  and  Reinecke,  who  also  with  RSntgen  (vio 
lin)  and  Gumbem  (horn)  interpreted  the  trio  of 
Brahms. 

The  programme  of  the  Gewandhaus  concert,  on 
Thursday  evening,  must  have  satisfied  the  meat  fastid- 
ious musical  tastes ;  it  was  the  following : 

Mendelasohn— Overture,  **  SchSne  Melnslne. " 
Haydn— Aria  from  **  Creation." 
Scharwenka— Concerto,  B  flat  minor,  Op.  S3. 
Beethoven— Adelaide. 
Chopin— Preludes.  ) 

Schumann— NachtstUck.  >  Piano  solos. 
Scharwenka— Stude.        ) 
Haydn— Symphony,  G  major. 

That  the  orchestral  numbers  were  well  played  is  a 
matter  of  course;  but  Henrich  Yogl»  from  Munich,  reaped 
most  of  the  honors,  and  deservedly  so,  for  a  tenor  of 
such  wonderful  beauty  is  not  to  be  heard  very  often. 
During  the  week  he  has  also  been  singinir  the  parts  of 
Joseph,  in  M^hul^  Jotephin  Egy^^  and  TVmnAOMMr  and 
Lohmffrin  in  Wagner's  operas.  Double  prices  charged, 
and  every  seat  In  the  uizge  theatre  sold,  eonvey  very 
plidnly  what  a  remarkable  artist  he  must  be.  in  the 
mdkt  poetical  of  Wagner's  creationa,  Lohmgrint  he  is 
particularly  grsat,  ofl  the  critics  agreeing,  for  once,  in 
their  unqualified  admiration  of  such  high  art  as  is  rep-, 
resented  by  him  In  the  performsnce  ^  this  beautifiil 
part. 

Xaver  Scharwenka  Is  a  youug  man  who,  in  later  years, 
haa  acquired  considerable  fame  as  a  composer,  notably 
for  his  own  instrument,  the  piano,  as  a  master  of  which 
he  introduced  himself  in  this  concert.  Aa  a  pianist,  he 
has  much  in  eommon  with  Reinecke,  while  as  a  compos- 
er he  seems  to  waver  between  Schumann  and  Chopin, 
with  here  and  there  a  spark  of  originality.  This  asser- 
tion is  based  on  the  acquaintance  with  his  Concerto,  by 
him  beautif  ally  played,  a  piano-quartet  and  several  eth- 
er solo  compositions.  That  he  was  able  to  maintain  his 
own  alongude  of  the  distinguished  tenor,  must  be  em- 
phasised as  being  particularly  creditable  under  the  dr^ 
cumstances. 


Lbipzio,  Fkb.  22,  1878.— The  only  important  musieal 
event  of  this  week  was  the  concert  given  in  the  Hall  of 
the  Ciewandhaus,  for  the  benefit  of  the  pension  fund  of 
the  orchestra.   The  programme  was  the  following : 

Friihllngs-overture Gitta 

Aria,  from  <<  Tuning  of  the  Shrew," GiSti 

Ck>noerto,  No.  2,  f or  violin Bmoh 

Siegfried- Idyl Wagner 

Rondo-capricdoso,  for  the  violin Saint-Safins 

Ballet  music  from  <*  Der  Dgmon," Rubinstein 

It  is  Immaterial  to  know  whether  acddent  or  design 
caused  it  to  consist  entirely  of  novelties,  for  such  they 
were,  for  this  city  at  leaat,  and,  with  one  exception,  the 
works  of  composers  still  living.  The  exception  referred 
to  is  Hermann  Gdts,  who  died  December  8,  1877,  at  the 
age  of  only  thirty-six  years.  His  name  will  be  perpetu- 
ated by  two  monuments,  In  the  form  oQa  symphony,  in 
F  major,  and  an  opera,  **  The  Taming  of  tbe  Shrew." 
The  fact  that  these  were  written  whife  on  the  very  bor- 
der of  the  grave,  slowly  dying  of  consumption,  gives 
them,  apart  from  their  merits,  a  very  peculiar  interest. 
They  are  two  works  such  as  could  only  have  emanated 
from  the  brain  and  heart  of  a  man  endowed  with  the 
rarest  of  gifts.  Had  he  been  permitted  to  live,  his  pow. 
ers  being  certainly  not  nearly  exhausted  yet,  and  which 
would  steadily  have  grown  and  developed  in  their  use- 
he  would,  without  a  doubt,  have  enriched  musical  liter- 
atnre  with  many  a  noble  creation;  thinking  of  this,  one 
cannot  help  regretting  his  untimely  decease.  Mozart, 
Weber,  Schubert,  Mendelssohn,  Schumann,  Chopin, 
Ernst,  Tauslg.  all  having  died  in  their  young  manhood, 
it  would  seem  as  if  genius  were  doomed  to  an  early 
grave. 

The  orchestra  was  at  its  very  best,  of  which  there  was 
need  indeed,  to  save  the  Wagner  Idyl  from  being  the 
reverse  of  enjoyable,  while  even  a  much  less  exact  per- 
formance would  not  have  essentially  marred  the  enjoy- 
ment of  the  other  orchestral  numbers. 

The  violin  concerto  of  Max  Brueh  has  one  disadvan- 
tage to  contend  with,  namely,  that  the  same  composer 
has  written  another  violin  concerto,  probably  the  best, 
and  oertalnly  the  most  famous  after  Mendelssohn.   It 


will  be  difficult'  not  to  measure  the  one  1^  tbe  Bserfts  of 

the  other,  when  it  wQl  be  found  wantliig.   It  was  played 

bynoless  an  artist  than  Pablo  de  Sarasate,  for  iHiom  it 

was  written,  and  to  whom  it  Is  dedicated.  Aa  he  stepped 

on  the  stage,  like  a  hero,  he  was  greeted  by  a  thrice  re- 
peated trumpet  fiourish.  and  the  audience,  as  if  deter- 
mined not  to  be  excelled,  spared  neither  lann,  hands 
nor  gloves  in  Its  more  than  enthuslastle  greeong.  For 
a  while  it  seemed  aa  if  applauac  was  to  be  the  omy  mu- 
sic for  the  rest  of  the  concert.  How  he  played,  after 
the  storm  had  subsided  into  an  Intense  silendb,  is  inde- 
scribable: but  the  effect  was  thrilling  and  altogether 
wonderful. 

Fran  Sucher-Hasselbeidc,  wife  of  the  opera  conductor 
in  this  dty,  and  herself  a  prominent  member  of  the 
same  opera,  sang  weU,  without,  however,  slving  such 
full  expression  to  the  aria  aa  it  is  capable  ox  receiving, 
and  mu9t  receive,  If  the  grandness  and  depth  of  the  mu- 
sic be  properly  appreciated. 

The  operas  of  the  week  hsve  been  Wagner's  Z«A«i»> 
gHn,  lurschner's  TtmpUr  wmI  JlkNa  and  Verdi's  72 
JVveatore. 


BnieU'8  *'  Golden  CroM  "  at  Berlin. 

(From  the  <'  None  Berliner  Muslk-ZeltuBc,  Dec 

80th,  I87B.") 

On  the  22nd,  for  the  first  time  /)<u  goldene  Xrwz, 
opera  in  two  acts,  libretto  by  Mosenthal,  from  the 
French,  music  by  Igaaz  Brfill.    The  piece   Cather- 
ifUf  ou  la  Croix  o'er,  by  Brazier  and  Melleyille,  was 
(in  the  German   translation  by  Georg  Harrys)  a 
Very  popular  stock  piece,  forty  years  ago,  at  all 
German  theatres ;  the  character  actors  of  the  period 
(beaded  by  Heinrich  Marr)  were  fond   of  playing 
the  Sergeant.    I  myself  often  saw  the  piece  in  the 
old    Kdnigstiidtisches .  Theater,  on  the  Alexander 
Platz,  with  Fritz  Beckmann  as  Nicolas  Bottin,  and 
Friedrich  Gen6e  as  the  Sergeant    In  Mosenthsl's 
adaptation,  which  in    other  respects  follows  the 
sceoarinm  and  characters  of  the  original  piece,  and 
is  executed  with  the  author's  well-known  skill,  ths 
interest,  and  so  to  speak  the  centre  of  i^ravity  of 
the  work  is,  strange  to  say,  shifted.    While,  in  the 
original,  the  first  act  appeared  only  to  bo  a  broad- 
ish  exposition,  or  prelude,  to  pave  the  way  for  tbe 
events  of  the  second  act,  the  first  act  of  th  e  opera  is 
(as  it  necessarily  must  be,  from  its  ofierinf^  the  com- 
poser an  opportunity  for  concerted  pieces  of  the 
most  variea  nature)  the  more  extensiye  and  more 
particularly  prominent,  musically  speaking,  while 
the  second  act  has  become  a  much  shorter  postlude, 
which  winds  up  the  preceding  events.    Herr  Brfill 
has  achieved  with  his  first  work  a  c^mpUu  andgm- 
uine  tueceu^  tueh  aa  is  addom  mU  mik  in  the  $am» 
flaee.    And,  I  am  glad  to  say,  he  has  done  so  most 
justly.    He  shows  for  this  kind  of  composition  no 
ordinary  natural  qualification  ;  without  racking  his 
brains,  without  affecting  any  peculiar  tendency,  and 
without  coquetting  with  learning,  he  goes  boldly 
ahead,  writes  melodiously  and  concisely,  and  for 
these  reasons  very  soon  g^ins  over  his  aadience — 
who  are  really  not  the  masses  alone.    His  music  is 
pleasing  aud  never  obtrusively  pretentious ;  it  lies 
well  and  clearly  both  for  voices  and  instruments. 
Its  success  is  consequently  easily  ezplicahle.    If  I 
wished  to  name  certain  numbers  as  eapecially  dis- 
tinguished by  applause,  I  should  have  to  name  them 
all,  for  each  one  was  followed  by  continuous  plau- 
dits.    Especial  honor  was  paid  to  the  Serjeant's 
Song  in  the  second  act ;  in  compliance  with  a  tu- 
multuous request,  one  verse  had  to  be  repeated.    It 
is  true  that  this  song  is  not  one  of  the'most  success- 
ful things  in  the  score,  but,  thanks  to  the  situation, 
the  pleasing  words,  and  the  catching  melody  (espe- 
cially of  the  burden),  it  is  extraordinarily  effective; 
I  feel  firmly  convinced  that  it  will  also  obtain  a  Da 
capo  at  all  future  performances.    After  both  acts  the 
composer  was  called  on  with  the  actors.     I  believe 
that,  when  he  shall  have  exhausted  all  the  fancy 
which  he  has  swimming  about  on  the  surface,  Herr 
Brull  will  discover  underneath  something:  more  in- 
dependent, and  therefore  more  lasting ;  in  a  word, 
that  we  may  expect  from  him,  in  the  field  of  grace- 
fully-comic opera,  much  that  will  be  highly  gratify- 
ing.   The  performance,  carefully  directed  by  Herr 
Badecke,  and  put  on  the  stage  in  a  spirited  and 
pleasing  fashion  by  Herr  Salomon,  did  justice  to 
the  intentions  both  of  the  author  and  of  the  compo- 
ser.     To  Mdlle.  Lehmann  (Catherina|  and  Herr 
Erolop  (Sergeant  Bombardon)  I  should  nave  no  ob- 
jections to  make,  if  the  lady  could  succeed  in  giving 
a  somewhat  more  noble  expression  to  her  dialogue, 
especially  in  the  more  emotional  parts,  and  if  Herr 
Erolop  would  adopt  a  simpler,  and  therefore  truer 
style  of  acting ;   ne  labors  under  the  practice  of 
wishing  to  do  everything  too  well.    Herr  Ernst  has 
seldom  pleased  me  so  much  in  any  part  as  in  that 
he  now  sustains;  it  feems  to  suit  him  especisUy 
well.    Mdlle.  Horina  (Therese)  and  Harr  Bchsddt 
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(NIooIm)  worked  sucoewfiilly  and  bamoroutly  for 
the  general  rMult.  Especial  praise  is  dae  to  the 
ohoros,  from  whom  oceasionalhr  theroufrhly  Mtiga- 
to  eflbrts  are  demanded ;  both  ladies  and  gentlemen 
displayed  snch  lively  interest  in  the  action  thai 
they  Keemed  absolute  factors  in  it.  Bravo  for  the 
chorns-master,  Herr  Eahl.  I  have  already  men- 
tioned the  favorable  reception  accorded  to  the  op- 
era ;  may  its  lucky  star  still  continue  to  shine  I  So 
aparkling  and  naturtU  a  work  cU  a  period  like  oure, 
wheti  mutie  is  put  on  the  rack  or  kiUe  «•  toiih  iU  noisy 
braee,  does  one  good. 

FEBDmAND  GUMBSBT. 


"  The  Chdden  CroM  "  in  EnglidL— Oarl 
Sosa  Opera  Company. 

The  English  version  of  Herr  Ignaz  BrulFs  opera, 
Dae  Chldene  Kreux,  produced  at  the  Adelphi  Thea- 
tre on  Saturday  nii^iit  before  a  densely-crowded  au- 
dience, won  as  frank  a  success  as  can  be  remembered 
for  years  past    There  was  no  mistake  about  the 
impression  created.    The  applause  from  beginning 
to  end  was  as  genuine  as  it  was  hearty  and  frequent, 
and  when  the  curtain  fell  at  the  termination  of  the 
first  act  no  doubt  could  be  entertained  as  to  the 
ultimate  result.    The  popularity  enjoyed,  not  only 
in  Vienna,  where  Daa  Ooldene  Ereux  was  first  pro- 
duced, at  the  Imperial  Opera  House,  but  in  many  of 
the  principal  towns  of  Austria  and  Germany,  is  easy 
to  understand.    We  hail  in  it  a  return  to  the  good 
old  school,  in  which  horrors  are  not  essential  to  the 
story,  nor  mysteries  often  unfathomable,  to  the  mu 
sic.    The  German  mind  has  been  for  some  years 
stretched  to  the  utmost  by  the  tests  to  which  both 
operatic  and  exclusively  instrumental  composers 
have  submitted  it ;  and  now  comes  forward  a  musi- 
cian with  something  of  another  kind,  a  work  deriv- 
ing its  principal  and  abiding  charm  from  the  Pierian 
spring  of  melody.      That  Herr  Brfill's  melody  is 
always  or  even  often   original  may  not  be  said. 
Others  before  him  have  drawn  from  the  same  spring ; 
and  that  the  Viennese  composer,  whether  conscious- 
ly or  unconsciously  we  are  unable  to  decide  (be- 
lieving the  latter),  has  derived  advantage  from  their 
labors  is  unquestionable.    Anber,  whose  melodies 
were  always  fresh,  new,  and  marked   with  such 
strong  individuality  that  any  hearer  might  at  once 
exclaim,  with  perfect  self-assertion,  "That's  Auber,** 
continually  rises  up  before  us ;  and  so  with  others 
who  might  be  named,  including  Weber.    Not  that 
Herr  Brtlll  is  open  to  the  charge  of  plagiarism.    On 
the  contrary ;  but  as  we  felt  bound  to  say  with  ref- 
erence to  the  excellent  pianoforte  concerto  intro- 
duced by  him,  a  week  since,  at  the  Crystal  Palace, 
"  the  themes  now  and  then  conjure  up  reminiscences 
of  themes  we  have  heard  before,  although  unable, 
perhaps,  immediately  to  identify  them."    As  with 
the  concerto  so  with  the  opera.    Nevertheless,  we 
wholly  agree  with  one  of  Herr  Brfkirs  most  cordial 
appreciators,  Herr  Ferdinand  Gumbert,  the  well- 
known  Berlinese  critic — "  when  all  the  fancy  he 
has  swimmiug  about  the  surface  becomes  exhausted, 
he  wilt  discover  something  more  independent,  and, 
consequently,  more  lasting."    Meanwhile  we  must 
be  satisfied  to  accept  him  for  what  he  actually  is. 
We  had  already  made  acquaintance  with  him  here 
as  a  brilliant  pianist  and  a  clever  writer  for  the  in- 
strument of  his  predilection,  and  on  Saturday  Mr. 
Oarl  Rosa  gave  us  a  further  opportunity  of  recog- 
nizing one  of  the  most  promising  operatic  compos- 
ers of  the  day.     We  say  "  promising,"  because  Herr 
BrQll,  if  we  are  rightly  informed,  has  not  yet  at- 
tained his  thirty-first  year. 

The  story  of  The  Oolden  Cross  will  not  take  long 
to  narrate.  It  is  one  of  very  many  belonging  to 
the  period  of  the  straggling  home-coming  of  the 
remnant  of  the  great  French  army  after  Napoleon's 
disastrous  campaign  in  Russia.  The  dramalis  per- 
sona oomprise  Nicolas  Pairset,  or  **  Colas,"  as  he  is 
familiarly  styled,  a  mill-own^r  and  innkeeper  at  the 
village  of  Milun  (Mr.  Snazelle) ;  Theresa,  his  cous- 
in and  affianced  bride  (Miss  Joeephine  Torke); 
Christina,  his  sister  (Miss  Julia  Gaylerd) :  Gontran 
de  L'Ancre,  a  young  French  nobleman  (Mr.  Joseph 
Maas) ;  and  Bombardon,  a  recruiting  sergeant  (Mr. 
Aynsley  Cook.)  It  is  on  the  appointed  wedding 
day  of  Nicolas  and  Theresa  that  the  curtain  rises. 
Theii*  dismay  may  be  imagined  on  hearing  that  a 
recruiting  sergeant  has  just  arrived  to  carry  out  the 
dictates  of  the  conscription.  That  Nicolas  should 
be  one  of  the  "  elect  '*  is  a  matter  of  course,  other- 
wise there  would  be  no  story  and  no  opera.  The 
despair  of  Theresa  is  touching.  It  is  her  wedding 
day,  and  her  husband  is  to  be  taken  from  her  before 
Uie  ceremony  Is  solemnized.    Christina  is  equally 


chagrined  both  on  account  of  her  brother  and  her 
brother's  sorrowful  bride ;  but  she  is  made  of  more 
heroic  stuff.  Among  the  young  men  lucky  enough 
not  to  be  drawn  for  the  conscription  are  several 
who  have  professed  devotion  to  Christina  and  asked 
her  in  marriage,  though  in  vain.  To  these  she  now 
appeals,  as  much  in  vain  as  had  been  their  appeals 
to  ner  with  a  different  object.  She  vows  that  the 
man  who  will  consent  to  act  as  substitute  for  her 
brother  shall  be  rewarded  with  her  oft-solicited 
hand  and  heart ;  but  no  one  finds  courage  to  accede, 
even  though  Christina  takes  off  the  golden  cross 
which  she  wears  on  her  neck  as  guarantee  that  he 
who  brings  it  back  is  the  rightful  claimant  for  her 
affections.  They  are  all  of  Siem  too  great  cowards, 
and  leave  her  to  wish  that  she  could  go  herself,  like 
Caterina  in  the  BtoUe  du  Nord.  Nicolas,  however, 
who  possesses  the  heart  and  the  courage  of  a  dozen 
of  each  of  such  men,  has  made  ready  to  march  with 
his  doomed  companions,  when  Bombardon  suddenly 
appears  with  the  welcome  news  to  Christina  that  a 
substitute  has  volunteered  to  take  his  place,  de- 
manding from  her,  as  token,  the  golden  cross  which, 
should  he  return,  will  identify  him  and  enforce  her 
to  fulfil  the  pledge  she  has  so  nobly  offered.  The 
substitute  is  Gontran  de  L'Ancre,  who,  having  been 
crossed  in  love,  desires  to  join  the  wars.  Christina 
has  never  seen  him ;  but  Bombardon  knows  all 
about  the  story  through  an  incident  upon  which  it 
is  needless  to  dwell.  While  the  departing  soldiers 
are  singing  "  Rataplan,"  Gontran's  voice,  in  a  ten- 
der strain,  heard  from  a  distance,  bids  farewell  to 
his  native  land.  The  ^redding  festivities  are  re- 
newed, and  the  curtain  falls  upon  a  scene  as  animat- 
ed as  that  of  the  finaU  to  the  second  act  of  Faust, 
terminating  with  a  general  waltz,  in  which  the  cho- 
rus join,  scarcely  less  effective  than  that  almost  in- 
comparable one  of  Gounod,  and  probably — who  can 
say? — suggested  by  it.  The  effect  of  t^e  entire 
finale  is  undeniable,  and  may  be  said  to  have  decid- 
ed the  success  of  the  opera. 

The  second  act  is  shorter,  and  contains  much  less 
music  than  the  first.     It,  nevertheless,  carries  out 
the  whole  consistently.    Three  years  are  supposed 
to  have  elapsed.     We  are  again  at  the  village  of 
M61un.    In  the  interim  Nicolas  himself  has  been  to 
the  wars,  and,  wounded,  brings  back  with  him  a 
certain  "  Captain,"  under  whom  he  has  immediately 
served.    He  is  now  again  happy  with  his  wife  The- 
resa ;  while  Christina,  anxious  /or  the  return  of  her 
brother's  voluntary  substitute,  has  been  nursing  the 
*'  Captain,"  and  in  the  performance  of  this  tender 
office  unwittingly  loses  her  heart.    At  the  same 
time  she  is  resolved  to  keep  her  promise  and  wed 
the  man  who  restores  to  her  the  golden  cross.    He 
comes  not,  however ;  but  eventually  the  "Captain," 
the  real  Gontran  de  L'Ancre,  as  our  readers  need 
scarcely  be  informed,  who  in  a  fit  of  disappointed 
love  had  sacrificed  himself  for  her  sake,  and  during 
the  interesting  period  of  his  nursing  (unlike  Sir 
Launcelot,  in    similar    circumstances,  heart-proof 
against  the  fair  Maid  of  Astolat)  becomes  enamored 
0?  his  nurse,  tells  her  that  he  was  her  champion. 
Not  having  in  his  possession,  however,  the  golden 
cross,  she  does  not  believe  him,  and,  despite  the 
feelings  he  has  inspired  within  her  breast,  rejects 
him  as  a  pretender.    From  this  point  the  dino%iinent 
er  unknotting  of  the  whole  may  be  easily  surmised. 
Bombarden,    the    recruiting   sergeant,    who    has 
watched  over  the  supposed  dying  moments  of  Gon- 
tran on  the  field  of  battle,  returns,  himself  a  muti- 
lated soldier,  with  the  cross  received  from  Gontran, 
whom  he  believed  to  be  dying.    This  he  delivers 
to  Christina,  which  absolves  her  from   her  vow. 
Whereupon  the  "  Captain  "  appears  again  ;  Bom- 
bardon recognizing  him  as  Gontran,  the  legitimate 
owner  of  the  golden  cross,  embraces  him,  and,  as 
Mr.  J.  P.  Jackson,  who  has  so  well  put  the  German 
libretto  into  English,  pleasantly  adds,  "  all  things 
are  righted,  every  one  delighted,  loves  are  freshly 
plighted,  and  lovers  happily  united."    Such  is  the 
book,  taken  originally  by  Mosential  from  a  French 
piece,  entitled  La  Croix  ^Or,  and  literally  trans 
lated  for  the  English  stage.     We  have  no  intention 
of  entering  into  minute  details  about  the  soore  of 
The  Oolden  Cross,  or  of  drawing  up  a  catalogue  of 
its  various  numbers,  piece  by  piece.    That  would 
answer  no  definite  purpose  with  regard  to  a  work 
so  uniformly  unpretenaing.    It  must  be  judged,  as 
a  whole,  to  be  appreciated  at  its  worth ;  and,  as  it 
is  likely  that  most  opera-goers  will  sooner  or  later 
avail  themselves  of  the  opportunity  of  hearing  it, 
it  is  better  to  allow  the  public  to  decide  for  them- 
selves.   Though  all  the  pieces  are  by  no  means  of 
equal  merit,  not  one  of  them  can  be  pronounced 
"  dull,"  so  fluently,  and  so  strictly  in  consonance 
with  the  personages,  situations,  and  stage  business 


is  the  whole  wrought  out  Herr  Brfill  writes  skil- 
fully for  voices,  whether  dealing  with  solos,  chorus, 
or  concerted  ensembles,  of  which  the  well  and  spirit- 
edly couductod  finale  to  the  first  act  affords  ample 
proof.  He  is  also  a  thorough  master  of  the  re- 
sources of  the  orchestra,  which  are  used  from  first 
to  last  as  effectively  as  could  be  wished. 

The  performance  in  in  all  respects  efficient.  The 
unanimous  encore  awarded  to  the  overture  showed 
that  the  orchestra  was  in  good  form,  and  this  was 
maintained  to  the  end.  Miss  Julia  Gaylord  has 
added  materially  to  her  always  increasing  repute 
by  her  singing  and  acting  as  Christina ;  Miss  Jo- 
sephine Yorke  is  a  lively  and  sensible  Theresa ;  Mr. 
Joseph  Maas,  who  has  been  engaged  for  some  years 
as  principal  tenor  of  the  Kellogg  Operatic  Company 
in  the  United  States,  returns  to  us  with  both  voice 
and  style  greatly  improved ;  Mr.  Snazelle  is  more 
than  acceptable  as  Nicolas ;  and  Mr.  Aynsley  Cook 
is  a  capital  Bombardon — a  sort  of  cross  between 
Belcore  in  the  JBlisir  d'Amore  and  Sulpizio  in  the 
Mglia  del  Jteoffimenio,  All  these  artists  have  made 
themselves  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  music 
of  the  characters  assigned  to  them,  and  act  with 
more  or  less  intelligence—the  palm  being  deserved- 
ly awarded  to  Miss  Gaylord.  There  is  only  one 
scene— the  village  of  Mi&lun,  which  in  the  second 
act,  after  the  three  years'  interval,  is  precisely  the 
same  as  in  the  first ;  but  that  scene  is  both  appro- 
priate and  picturesque.  The  costumes,  from  de- 
signs by  Mr.  Charles  Lyall,  are  historically  accu- 
rate ;  and  the  mise-en-seens  leaves  nothing  to  be  de- 
sired. Mr.  Rosa  conducted  the  performance  with 
the  talent  derived  from  long  practised  experience. 
We  have  stated  that  the  overture  was  encored,  and 
may  here  add  the  more's  the  pity,  since  it  unneces- 
sarily prolonged  the  performance.  The  system  of 
encores  cculd  easily  be  resisted  by  a  manager  with 
a  will  for  the  deed,  and  such  a  manager  we  might 
reasonably  look  for  in  Mr.  Carl  Rosa.  Of  course,  at 
the  end  of  each  act  there  were  calls  for  the  leading 
singers,  the  composer,  the  author  of  the  adaptation 
(Mr.  Jackson),  and  last,  not  least,  for  Mr.  Rosa,  who 
again  brought  forward  Herr  BruU — ^a  custom  which, 
except  on  special  occasions  like  the  present,  it 
would  be  just  as  well  to  ignore  as  that  of  *'  encores." 
Happily,  7^  Oolden  Cross,  compared  with  many 
other  operas,  is  refreshingly  short — Times. 


*'  Around  the  World  in  Eighty  Bayi." 

When  Jules  Verne  describes  how  a  typical  Eng- 
lishman hurried  around  the  world  in  eighty  days  m 
order  to  win  a  bet,  we  can  laugh  at  the  fiction  and 
its  funny  incidents.     After  all,  it  is  only  a  romance, 
and  a  French  novelist  writes  for  success.     But  here, 
in  our  country,  we  have  a  reality.  Dr.  Eben  Tour- 
jde's,  as  he  calls  it,  **  Grand  Musical  and  Education- 
al Excursion  to  Europe,  including  Northern  Ireland, 
Scotland,  France,  Belgium,  the    Rhine  District, 
Northern  Prussia, ^Switzerland,  and  a  visit  to  the 
Pasis  Exposition."    All  this  has  to  be  done  in  sixty 
days,  including  the  ocean  travel  both  ways,  so  that 
about  forty  days  are  dedicated  to  sight-seeing  in 
Europe.    That  an  excursion  of  that  character  cannot 
very  well  be  either  musical  or  ednoational  is  easy 
enough  to  understand.    The  party  will  "  do"  Great 
Britain  and  the  Continent  as  so  many  Americans 
have  done  before  them,  and  then  return  home  with 
some  vague  notions  picked  up  from  guide-books, 
lectures  of  the  "  professors,"  and  their  own  expe- 
rience.   Dr.  Tourj6e  cannot  make  us  believe  that 
travelers  can  study  the  customs  and  ways  of  more 
than  half  a  dozen  different  nationalities  m  the  short 
space  of  forty  days.    We  do  not  deny  his  excellent 
connections  m  Europe;  they  will  afford,  him  no 
doubt,  ample  opportunities  to  satisfy  the  demands 
of  his  dientUe  as  to  taking  in  as  much  as  possible  in 
one  day.    But,  after  all,  where  is  the  gam  of  such 
proceedings,  when    each  is   compelled  to  see — ^is 
obliged  always  to  take  in  new  objects  of  interest, 
till  body  and  mind  are  so  tired  out  that  they  long 
for  rest ;  and  it  mijj^ht  happen  that  Dr.  Tourj6e's 
whole  party,  including  the  "professors,"  wiU  be 
very  glad  to  reach  home  again,  m  order  to  rest  from 
the  bother  of  continual  sight-seeing.    Dr.  Tourj6e 
has  published  a  pamphlet  about  his  undertaking, 
and  says :  ''  The  advantages  arising  from  personal- 
ly visiting  and  inspecting  the  romantic  iMsenery, 
the  grand  old  cathearals,  the  museums,  the  art  gal- 
leries, institutions  of  learning,  and  the  many  other 
objects  of  interest  with  which  the  Old  World  is 
crowded,  is  greater  than  books  can  furnish."    That 
is  all  very  true— there  is  only  a  slight  difference 
between  inspecting  and  hurrying    urough.      To 
make  the  taumis  Dr.  Touijte  propoaes  reafiy  an  ed- 
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acatloDal  one,  he  wants  at  least  as  many  weeks  as 
he  has  days  at  his  disposal.  We  should  like  to  see 
the  party  oomins  back  about  Sept.  1st,  and  Inquire 
about  their  studies  abroad.  Most  of  them  will  will- 
ingly confess  that  they  were  only  too  glad  when 
evening  came  and  they  could  retire  for  t«he  night, 
the  darkness  of  which  fortunately  forbids  eight- 
seeing.  We  do  not  know  whether  Dr.  Tourj^e  nas 
schemed  this  excursion  out  of  pure  humanity  or  for 
the  sake  of  making  money.  In  the  latter  case,  the 
a£hir  is  cheap,  and  the  projector  gives  full  value  for 
the  price  of  f  400  in  gold.  This  sum  furnishes  all 
expenses  from  New  York  back  to  New  York,  and 
entitles  the  excursionist  to  a  full  participation  in 
all  the  educational  advantages  of  the  trip,  including 
lectures,  literary  and  musical  exercises,  concerts  on 
board  the  steamer  going  to  and  coming  from  Eu- 
rope, etc.,  etc. 

A  great  many  things  are  offered  which  actually 
do  not  amount  to  anything,  but  nevertheless  they 
read  very  nicely  and  make  display.  What,  for  in- 
stance, is  meant  by  concerts  on  board  the  steamer, 
to  which  ticket-holders  are  entitled  free  of  charge  ? 
Has  Dr.  Tourj6e  engaged  Christine  Nilsson  or  Luc- 
es for  the  trip  ?  Has  ne  made  arrangements  with 
Theodore  Thomas  and  his  orchestra  to  accompany 
his  excursion  party  to  Londonderry  and  back 
again  ?  We  did  not  hear  anything  about  these  ar- 
rangements, and  it  seems  to  us  thst,  if  there  are 
concerts  on  board  the  steamer,  the  excursionists 
have  to  look  for  the  virtuon  among  themselves. 
That  the  n^n-virtuoH  are  entitled  to  attond  these  en- 
tortainments  free  of  charge  is  no  speciality  of  Tour- 
jee's  enterprise ;  it  is  a  general  rule  on  board  the 
stoamers,  for  it  would  not  be  advisable  to  chuck 
those  who  refuse  to  psy  the  admission  fee  overboard, 
or  to  put  them  in  a  dark  closet  till  the  concert  is 
over.  Generally  these  concerts  are  for  the  benefit 
of  the  sailors,  this  time  they  will  be  given  for  edu- 
cational purposes.  But  these  concerts  will  not  be 
the  only  musical  feature  of  the  trip  across  the  wator. 
There  will  be  daily  choral  practice  on  the  steamer, 
under  the  direction  of  Carl  Zerrahn.  This  must  be 
charming  I  Imagine  twenty  young  ladies,  who  did 
not  sleep  very  well  on  account  of  a  rough  sea  dur- 
ing the  night.  They  appear  on  deck  at  8  a.x.  pale, 
sMvering,  bundled  up  in  wrappings,  blankets  and 
shawls,  and  wish  they  had  never  undertaken  this 
trip  to  the  Old  World.  They  abuse  .Tourj6e,  they 
hato  Zerrahn,  they  detest  the  musical  ana  educa- 
tional purposes;  everybody  who  has  crossed  the 
ocean  knows  this  feeling  of  hatred,  which  in  reality 
is  nothing  else  but  sea^sickness.  The  poor  girls 
lounge  around  on  stosmer  chairs  to  get  the  fresh 
breeze,  which  carries  them  back  to  lite.  A  cup  of 
coffee  and  a  biscuit  is  their  morning  meal,  and  after 
two  hours'  rest  on  deck  they  fe^  their  strength 
coming  back ;  their  blood  becomes  warmer  again, 
and,  just  as  they  begin  to  feel  thoroughly  comforta- 
ble, the  stalwart  figure  of  Mr.  Carl  Zerrahn  appears 
on  deck,  and  bdton  in  his  hand,  smilingly  invites 
them  down  to  the  saloon  for  choral  practice.  Some 
girls  like  the  singing  practice,  others  do  not  care  to 
show  their  weakness,  and  master  strength  enough 
to  follow  their  sisters.  *  ♦  ♦  »  » 
After  an  hour  or  so  of  choral  practice,  when  Zer- 
rahn feels  satisfied  to  have  wielded  the  bdion  long 
enough  for  one  day,  the  ladies  are  dismissed  and 
rush  on  deck  again.  Our  imagpination  is  so  strong 
that  we  can  see  the  poor  victimized  creatures  run- 
ning ttpsteirs  to  breathe  again  God's  fresh,  pure  sir, 
which  is  not  yet  adulterated  by  Dr.  Tourj6e's  edu- 
cational purposes.  But  if  Dr.  Tourj^'s  description 
of  the  steamer  "  Devonia "  is  correct,  we  must  be 
wrong ;  there  cannot  be  any  sea-sickness  on  board. 
The  following  glowing  terms  describes  the  wonder 
f  nl  saloon : 

**  This  saloon  is  peculiar  to  this  vessel,  and  forms 
a  feature  wholly  unique  in  steamer  architecture. 
Removed  from  all  suggestiveness  of  tiie  kitohen  and 
other  internal  departmente  of  the  steamer,  it  will 
afford  at  all  times  a  delightfuT  retreat  for  the  pas- 
sengers, who  may  almost  imagine  themselves  in 
some  pleasant  pavilion  or  hall  on  shore,  so  unlike 
is  it  to  the  ordinary  accommodations  furnished  at 
sea.  Among  the  appointmente  of  this  lecture  and 
concert  hall  will  be  a  grand  piano  and  organ. 
Another  unique  feature  on  board  this  vessel  is  a 
veritable  garden  of  flowers." 

Grand,  really  wonderful !  It  is  strange  we  never 
heard  of  those  wonders  before.  A  concert  hall  on 
board  a  steamer,  and  a  veritoble  garden  of  flowers, 
and  passengers  may  "  almost  imagine  themselves  on 
shore."  This  "almost**  is  excMlently  expressed. 
We  are  sorry  that  Dr.  Touride  does  not  add,  that 
the  screw  or  the  vessel,  by  his  arrangemento  with 


the  company  of  the  Anchor  Line,  works  without 
the  least  noise,  and  that  no  coal  will  be  used  during 
the  trip,  in  order  to  avoid  the  smoke  and  dust,  so 
dsngerous  to  the  throat  and  the  vocal  organs. 

After  the  projector  has  told  in  his  pamphlet  how 
many  churones  and  organs  his  party  will  see  on 
their  tour,  he  wisely  adds:  "The  study  of  the 
countries  to  be  visited,  through  histories,  books  of 
travel,  guide-books,  etc.,  is  suggested  to  every  one 
as  a  means  of  gain!  ng  many  practical  hinte  in  ad- 
vance.*' This  remark  is  very  sensible.  Indeed,  a 
guide  book  would  be  of  value ;  Appleton  or  Brad- 
shaw  to  the  front  I  They  have  to  tielp  the  profes- 
sors to  accomplish  in  forty  days  what  others  cannot 
master  in  a  year.  We  hope  tnat  the  steamer  **  De- 
vonia "  will  be  crowded  on  the  29th  day  of  June, 
with  the  excursioniste  of  Dr.  Touij^e.  We  shall 
be  at  the  wharf  to  see  the  party  off,  and  scream 
with  our  full  lungs,  "God  speed,  and  happy  re- 
turn I " — Mime  Trade  Review, 
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Conoerta 

Habva&d  Musical  Assooiatioxi.  The  ninth  (and 
last  but  one)  of  the  Symphony  Concerte  of  this  thir- 
teenth season  took  place  in  the  Music  Hall  on  Thurs- 
day afternoon,  March  14.  The  prpgramme  was  un- 
commonly attractive,  the  audience  uncommonly 
small. 

Overture :  «  Welhe  dies  Hanses,"  in  C,  Op.  124, 

Beethoven 
Alia:  <'  As  when  tbe  dove/'  from  **  Acts  and 

Galatea," Handel 

Hiss  Fanny  Kellogg. 

Symphony,  No.  1,  in  C  minor,  Op.  6 Gade 

Moderato  and  Alleg^.— Scherzo.— Andanti- 
no.— All^ro  con  fuoco. 

Unflnlshed  Symphony,  in  B  minor Schubert 

First  movement:   Allegro  moderato. 

Recit,  and  Aria  f  ron.  **  Idomeneo  "....' Mosart 

Hiss  Fanny  Kellogg. 

Rbo.  (Eleetra.)  Estinto  h  Idomeneo?  Tntto  a 
mlel  danni  congiurail  ciel.  Pu6  a  suo  talento  Ida- 
mante  dispone  d'  un  Impero  e  del  cor,  e  a  me  non 
resta  ombra  di  speme?  A  mio  dlspetto,  ahi  lassal 
vedr6,  vedrit,  )a  Grecia,  a  suo  gran  scomo,  una  schi- 
ava  Trqjana  dl  qaelsoglio  e  clel  talamo  a  parte? 
Invano  £iettra  ami  1*  ini;rato,  a  soffre  una  figlia  d' 
un  r6  oh'  ba  r^  vassal!  en'  una  vil  schiava  aspiri  at 
grand'  acquisto!  Osdeguo!  Osmanlel  O  duol! 
piii  non  reslste. 

Asia. 

Tntto  nel  cor  vi  sento, 

Furie  del  cmdo  avemol 
Lnnghe  a  si  gran  tormento 

Amor,  mercd,  pletiu 
Chi  ml  nib6  quel  core, 

Quel,  che  tradlto  ba  U  mio, 
ProTln  dal  mio  furore, 

Tendetta  e  cnidelUk  I 

Overture  to  «  William  Tell" Bossinl 

Beethoven's  broad  and  stetely  Dedication  Over- 
ture (composed  for  the  opening  of  a  theatre)  reveals 
new  beauties  and  new  ^epth  of  meaning  with  each 
new  hearing.  This  time  it  was  well  brought  out  and 
made  a  marked  impression.  Gade's  romantic  North- 
ern seashore  Symphony,  his  first,  and  still  the 
freshest  and  the  best  of  all  the  eight  which  he  has 
written,  is  always  popular.  It  was  played  with 
spirit  and,  for  the  most  part,  with  delicacy  or  with 
stirring  power  according  to  the  character  of  the 
several  passages  and  movemente.  Particularly  en- 
joyable were  the  wild,  tumultuous  JScherto,  with  ite 
exquisitely  fine  fairy  Trio  (tiny  sprites  dancing  on 
the  beach  by  moonlight  ?), — the  lovely  vision  fad- 
ing away  in  the  distence,  as  the  realistic  boisterous 
element  returns, — and  the  tender  sympathetic  melo- 
dy (led  in  by  the  oboe,  and  developed  with  con- 
summate grace  of  form  and  delicate  warmth  of 
harmony  by  all  the  softer  instrumente  of  the  or- 
chestra) of  the  AndanHno,  These  two  middle  move- 
mente are  the  most  poetic  and  most  strikingly  orig- 
inal of  the  whole.  The  wild,  heroic  Yikingir  ener- 
gy and  swing  of  the  Finale,  too,  with  ite  resounding 
Yolkslied  melody  and  multitudinous  tramp  of  feet, 
like  a  marching  chorus,  is  always  exciting.  These 
movemente  were  all  better  rendered  than  the  first. 


in  which  the  rhythm  of  the  opening  Moderato  theme, 
and  ite  affinity  (identity  almost)  with  the  AU$gro 
(that  springs  from  it)  was  hardly  so  distinct  as  it 
might  have  been.  But  as  a  whole,  the  Symphony 
was  evidently  keenly  relished. 

Probably  the  single  movement  from  Schubert's 
Unfinished  Symphony  bore  off  the  palm  with  the 
majority  of  listeners.  There  is  a  fascination  in  the 
almost  tragic  sadness  of  ite  mood,  as  well  as  in  the 
lovely  little  melody  which  lighte  it  up.  continually 
returning.  And  this  was  the  best  interpreted  of 
all  the  numbers.  The  glorious  old  "  William  Tell " 
Overture,  making  a  good  offset  to  that  of  Beetho- 
ven, was  less  happy  in  the  rendering,  here  and 
there  betraying  carelessness,  perhaps  for  the  very 
reason  that  it  has  become  so  familiar.  Rossini 
must  have  foreseen  Gilmore  when  he  put  on  that 
Finale  I 

Miss  Faknt  Exllooo  won  new  honors  by  her 
selection,  as  well  as  by  her  artistic  rendering,  of  two 
such  Arias  drawn  from  the  purest  and  noblest  sour- 
ces. It  U  a  good  sign  for  her  and  for  musical  Art 
among  us,  that  a  singer  with  her  vocal  means  and 
training  devotes  herself,  with  evident  sincerity,  to 
music  of  so  high  a  character.  Her  voice,  always 
clear  and  sweet,  steadily  gains  power  and  volume, 
and  her  execution  is  artistic  for  one  who  has  so  re- 
cently entered  upon  the  career  of  a  concert  singer. 
Clearly  she  has  been  under  good  and  wise  influence 
of  late,  the  influence  which  inspires  effort  in  a  high 
and  true  direction,  and  which  at  the  same  time  pru- 
dently withholds  and  guides.  The  Air  from  "Acis 
and  Galatea,*'  a  song  in  Handel's  happiest  melodic 
vein,  was  just  one  of  the  thousand  instences  of  the 
music  of  those  times  which  fail  of  their  effect  with- 
out something  artistically  and  wisely  done  in  the 
way  of  what  is  commonly  called  "  additional  acoom- 
panimente."  In  Handel's  score  we  find  only  two 
violin  parte  and  bass,  with  a  single  oboe ;  no  viola 
or  any  middle  harmony  whatever.  This  thin  and 
gaping  texture,  full  of  empty  spaces,  had  been  care- 
fully filled  out  and  completed  by  Mr.  Dresel ;  or, 
in  other  words,  Handel's  harmonic  and  contrapun- 
tal intentions  had  been  by  him  devdoped,  he  doing 
for  this  Aria  about  the  same  sort  of  work  that 
Mosart  had  done  for  the  Memah,  and  Robert  Franz 
for  the  Passion  Music  of  Bach.  So  that  the  song 
was  given  for  the  first  time  with  a  complete  and 
rich  orchestral  score — a  tesk  by  no  means  mechani- 
cal or  slight — and  probably  was  for  the  first  time 
appreciated  at  ite  full  worth. 

The  scene  from  Mozart's  first  real  Opera, icfom^neo, 
the  creation  of  a  boy  almost,  as  a  piece  of  noble,  in- 
tense, and  inspired  dramatic  music,  may  rank  with 
the  best  things  he  ever  did ;  Don  Otovanni  conteins 
nothing  greater  of  ite  kind.  The  orchestral  accom- 
paniment is  wonderful,  the  declamation  worthy  of 
the  greatest  singer's  powers,  snd  ite  style  is  declam- 
atory and  impassioned  rather  than  melodious.  Miss 
Kellogg  gave  the  Recitetive  with  thrilling  fire  and 
force,  spending  herself  so  freely  there,  that  in  the 
Aria  her  voice  appeared  somewhat  fatigued,  al- 
though it  was  all  very  finely  sung.  She  was  re- 
called with  sincere  admiration  and  respect,  which 
she  acknowledged  modestly,  but  sang  no  more. 

On  Thursday  of  this  week  (too  late  for  notice 
liere)  the  present  season  of  Symphony  Concerts 
came  to  an  end.  The  programme,  essentially 
changed  since  the  first  announcement,  was  as  fol- 
lows: 

Part  I.  Overture  to  <•  St.  Paul,"  MendeUeohn: 
The  Nightingale  Aria  from  BdndeVe  '01  Pensleroso^' 
(Miss  iTiLLiAir  Bailet)  :  Concerto  In  C,  for  three 
pianoe.  with  String  Orchestra,  Bach  (B.  J.  Lako,  J. 
C.  D.  FAXKEB  and  A.  W.  Foots).  Fart  II.  Ov- 
erture to  "Bosamunde."  Schubert;  Songs  (first 
time),  BeMbert ;  Big hth  Symphony,  Bee  CAoMn. 

Ths  Oioilia.  Mr.  Lawo  having  happily  recov- 
ered the  use  of  his  broken  left  arm, — sufficiently  at 


least  to  conduct,  with  that  arni  in  a  sling, — ^the 
Club  on  Thursday  evening,  March  14,  gave  the 
promised  repetition  of  their  coneert  of  Feb.  8.  The 
programme  was  the  same  as  before,  with  the  very 
important  restoration  of  the  orchestra  to  its  right- 
fal  place,  before  feebly  occupied  by  a  thin  and  dry 
pianoforte  accompaniment^  in  "  Atballe  "  and  Schu- 
mann's "  Gypsy  Life."  For  the  opening  Overture 
to  the  "  Magic  Flute.**  before  so  well  played  upon 
two  pianos,  the  Orchestra  this  time  g^ve  a  good 
rendering  of  Beethoven's  Overture  to  "Coriolanus." 
It  was  an  Orchestra  of  fair  proportions  (about  8fi 
instruments),  and  played  with  care,  the  noisier  in- 
struments being  well  subdued  under  the  conductor's 
sway  ;  so  that  the  voices  in  that  resonant  hall  (Tre- 
mont  Temple)  were  heard  to  excellent  advantage. 
All  who  improved  the  opportunity  to  compare  this 
with  the  previous  performances  of  Ai?uUie,  must 
have  felt  that  now  for  the  first  time  have  they  really 
heard  this  noble  composition  as  a  wholA.  The  gain 
was  immense.  In  interest,  in  musical  importance 
and  significance,  in  vital  power  and  charm,  it  seemed 
another  work.  Not  only  did  the  instruments  lend 
color,  vividness,  intensity,  to  what  some  before 
found  rather  monotonous  and  tame;  they  also 
broucrht  out  many  unnoticed  points  and  features  In- 
to the  light,  made  many  beautiful  connections  and 
transitions  clear,  and  showed  the  beauty  and  the 
value  of  numerous  little  symphonic  introductions 
and  interludes  in  various  choruses,  which  passed 
unheeded  and  without  significance  when  merely 
sketched  by  the  piano.  Both  chorus  singers  and 
soloists  (the  same  ladies  as  before)  seemed  to  gain 
new  life,  new  buoyancy  and  freedom  from  the 
swelling  and  supporting  element ;  so  that  altogeth- 
er the  performance  was  a  triumph,  scoring  a  high 
notch  for  future  efforts  of  the  Cecilia. 

Schumann's  "Gypsy  Life*  gained  even  more 
from  orchestral  accompaniment.  Its  wierd,  fantas- 
tic images,  with  all  the  picturesque  surroundingSf 
were  now  presented  in  the  strong  light  needed  for 
^heir  appreciation ;  and  the  intoxication  of  the 
rhythm  and  the  sensuous,  richly-colored  harmony 
was  now  irresistible.  It  was  sung  and  played  to  a 
charm  ,  the  dying  away  of  the  voices,  in  prolonged 
diminnendo  on  the  last  chord  ("  And  gone  are  the 
Gypsies,  but  where,  who  can  say  ?  **)  was  simply 
perfect,  holding  the  listeners  breathlesa 

The  part-song  ("  Evening  Song  ")  by  Hanptmann 
was  this  time  much  better  appreciated  than  before. 
At  all  events  it  was  received  with  the  greatest  en- 
thusiasm and  had  to  be  repeated.  Schumann's 
*'  Little  Ship,"  with  the  answering  horn  and  flute, 
was  not  quite  so  happy  as  in  the  former  rendering ; 
something  was  out  of  tune.  The  concert  as  a  whole 
was  the  most  successful  ever  given  by  the  Cecilia. 
The  prejudice,  hitherto  existing  in  our  vocal  clubs, 
against  singing  with  an  orchestra,  must  now,  wo 
think,  confess  itself  unfounded ;  and  it  will  hence- 
forth pass  for  granted  that  the  production  of  a  great 
composition  in  its  integrifyt  vocal  and  instrumental, 

is  of  too  much  consequence  to  be  sacrificed  to  the 
perhaps  natural,  but  olind  desire  of  singers  to  have 
all  sounds  kept  aloof  which  might  divide  the  atten- 
tion claimed  exclusively  for  their  own  precious 
voices. 


I 


BXKDSBS  Theatbe,  Cakbbidos.  Another  large  au- 
dience was  in  attendance  at  the  fifth  concert,  March  19. 
The  music  was  furnished  by  the  Tbomaa  Orchestra  and 
a  prima  donna  Soprano  from  the  Imperial  Opera  of 
Yienna,  MIsa  MATHn^DB  Wilds.  The  programme  was 
the  following: 

Overture  to  Goethe's  **  Bgmont," Beethoven 

Recit.  and  Aria,  **  Abschculicher  I "  from  «  Flde- 

lio,*' Beethoven 

Hiss  if  athllde  Wnde. 
Symphony,  (<<  Scotch/*)  In  A  minor. . .  .Mendelssohn 

Introduction  and  Finale,  from  "  Tristan  nnd 

Isolde," Wagner 

Song— «<  Die  Lorelei" Llsst 

Overture  to  ^BerFreiaehaetB," ..Weber 


The  first  half  of  this  programme,  at  all  events,  was  as 
good  as  could  be  desired.  With  such  an  orchestra  It 
could  be  only  delight  to  listen*  were  It  for  the  thousandth 
time,  to  Beethoven's  wonderfully  concise,  Impassioned 
and  dramatic  Overture  to  Fffmont,  and,  for  a  hundredth 
time  perhaps,  to  the  romantic,  graphic,  beautiful 
"Scotch"  Symphony.  Both  are  works  of  genius,  though 
with  a  difference,  and  of  consummate  Art,  and  both 
were  executed  to  a  charm.  Frl.  Wilde  has  the  large, 
clear,  commanding  voice  of  a  singer  accustomed  to  the 
great  soprano  roles  In  classic  Opera.  The  voice,  howev- 
er, is  no  longer  in  its  freshness,  and  some  of  tho  tones 
are  hard,  not  to  say  harsh.  Her  singing  of  the  great 
Leonore  Scena  showed  intelligence  and  vocal  culture, 
but  somehow  lacked  the  sympathetic  qunlity,  without 
which  it  could  not  Inspire.  Strangdy,  too,  for  that  or^ 
chestra,  the  accompaniments  were  not  always  free  from 
fault,  there  being  once  or  twice  a  slight  confusion  among 
the  three  horns. 

Of  the  second  part  we  cannot  speak.  In  spite  of  many 
fruitless  attempts  to  find  any  beauty  in  the  **  Tristan 
and  Isolde "  music,  we  would  have  stayed  and  bared 
our  breast  to  Ita  attack  once  more,  but  for  the  fact  that 
our  stem  keeper  for  some  time  past,  painful  Neuralgia, 
gave  us  Just  then  a  sharp  hint  that  It  was  time  to  come 
away.  We  really  doubt  if  either  that,  or  all  the  ques- 
tionable fascmations  of  Liszt^s  "Lorelei'*  would  nave 
made  the  arm  ache  any  the  less ;  and  the  old  *<  Frey- 
sehuetz  '*  Overture  (the  first  music  that  ever  wrought 
upon  our  young  imagination)  we  can  take  for  granted 
always. 

The  sixth  Ck>ncert  comes  on  Tuesday  evening,  April 
16,  offering  the  same  Orchestia  in  SchuroanirB  B-flat 
Symphony,  and  Beethoven^  "Coriolanus**  Overture; 
besides  a  new  work  by  Prof.  Paine ;  (a  Dno  Concertante 
for  Yiolln  and  'Cello);  Soprano  Soloe,  etc. 


1.  Sonata,  Op. 13 Beethoven 

Grave.— Allegro  molto  e  eon  brio.— Adagio. 
— -Bondo. 

2.  a.  Sonata,  A  major Scarlatti 


6.  Gavotte,  Op.  16 Niemann 

rest  heart," 
MissHiltz. 


4^  Notlees  of  Thomas's  two  «  popular  '*  concerts,  of 
Mr.  LiBBLXso'B  conoert,  etc.,  are  crowded  out  for  the 
present. 


avotte,  op 
8.    Song.— «  My  dearest  heart," 

4.    a.  Btnde,  Op.  2,  No.  7 Henselt 

b.  Spring  Song,  Op.  18 Henselt 

c  Albumblatt,  Op.  12,  No.  7 Grieg 

d.  Rondo  Piacevole Stemdale^Benneti 

e,  Tarantelle.  Op.  12,  No.  8. . . : Jadassohn 


S.    Song.- 


Cbioaoo,  March  28. — Since  my  former  commu- 
nication various  musical  matters  have  turned  up, 
but  none  requiring  especial  mention  here,  except, 
perhaps,  the  concert  of  the  Choral  Union,  the  Thurs- 
by  concerts,  and  Mr.  Liebling's  piano  recitals.  The 
Choral  ITnion  is  a  West  Side  society  of  about  one 
hundred  voices  led  by  Mr.  O.  Blackman,  the  hard- 
working and  under-paid  superintendent  of  music  in 
the  public  schools.  This  society  has  been  in  oper- 
ation about  two  years  now,  and  has  attained  to  a 
state  of  efficiency  reflecting  great  credit  on  its  con- 
ductor. The  concert  in  question  contained  Schu- 
bert's "  Gebet,"  which  is  said  to  have  over-taxed 
the  resources  of  the  society.  I  give  this  on  hearsay 
only,  as  I  was  unable  to  attend.  The  Tribune  spoke 
very  complimentarily  of  Mr.  Blackman,  and  I  take 
pleasure  in  making  it  a  matter  of  record  here,  as  in 
consequence  of  this  being  a  West  Side  society  its 
former  efforts  have  passed  unnoticed  by  the  press 
simply  because  of  the  inconvenience  of  a  South  Side 
critic  attending  them. 

The  Thursby  Concerts  presented  several  singers, 
but  the  music  was  so  unimportant  as  to  leave  no 
need  for  comment  here.  Last  Thursday  night  there 
was  a  testimonial  to  Mr.  Carl  Wolfsohn,  which  was 
a  great  success  as  far  as  audience  was  concerned, 
and  I  suppose  also  in  point  of  flnancial  outcome. 
The  programme  was  only  fair,  the  hired  singers, 
Miss  Thursby,  Mr.  Whitney,  and  so  on,  bringing 
out  only  their  old  and  well-known  "  war-horses  "  of 
insignificant  ballads.  I  really  do  not  see  why  sing- 
era  might  not  do  something  for  the  cultivation  of 
art,  as  well  as  instrumentalists ;  but  jou  know  they 
do  not.  Here  for  instance  is  Miss  Thursby,  a  prime 
favorite  here  and  a  really  good  singer,  presenting 
programme  after  programme  wfthout  a  single  re- 
deeming feature  in  the  way  of  really  fine  music. 

Mr.  Wolfsohn  is  a  musician  to  whom  any  com- 
munity where  he  lives  will  be  very  much  indebted, 
such  is  his  constant  activity  in  behalf  of  what  he 
regards  as  good  music;  and  the  audience  that  gath- 
ered last  Thursday  night  must  have  convinced  him 
that  his  efforts  are  not  unrecognized.  He  brought 
out  a  pnpil  at  this  concert,  a  Miss  Blumenfeld  (I 
think  that  is  the  name— I  write  without  a  copy  of 
the  programme  at  hand)  who  played  exceedingly 
well  (they  say)  the  first  movement  of  Beethoven's 
8rd  Concerto  with  Reinecke's  Cadenza. 

Last  night  Mr.  Emil  Liebling  gave  the  first  of 
his  two  redtals  in  Hershey  Hall  before  a  fine  audi- 
ence.   The  programme  was  thia : 


<BridalBells," Roeckel 

Miss  Hiltz. 

6.  a.  Les  Deux  Alouettes Lesohetitsky 

b,  Splnnerlied Wagner-Liszt 

7.  Song.— «  Thon'rt  like  a  flower," Rubinstein 

Miss  Hilts. 

8.  Giga  oon  Tariazionl,  Op.  91 Raff 

Mr.  Liebling  is  a  pianist  of  whom  it  is  very  diffi- 
cult to  speak  properly,  because  it  is  not  easy  to  de- 
jside  what  stand-point  to  take.  Though  the  most 
fully  occupied  in  teaching  of  any  teacher  in  the 
city,  it  is  not  just  to  the  others  to  estimate  his  con- 
cert-appearances merely  as  those  of  a  teacher,  for  he 
has  aspirations  toward  the  concert  stage.  On  the 
other  band,  to  criticize  him  as  a  virtuoso  is  hardly 
fair,  as  owing  to  his  teaching  duties  he  is  unable 'to 
praclAce  as  he  would  like  it.  Still  I  think  it  may 
justly  be  said  of  him  that  as  a  pianist  he  is  of  supe- 
rior merit,  far  above  what  wejook  for  or  find  among 
our  other  teachers.  His  technique  is  already  excel- 
lent. He  playb  with  all  necessary  bravura,  and 
with  constantly  increasing  refinement.  In  this  re- 
spect his  playing  leaves  little  to  be  desired.  Still 
he  is  much  more  than  a  mere  pianist  He  is  dis- 
tinctively an  intellectual  player.  His  performances 
of,  e.g.,  the  Liszt  arrangement  of  Bach's  great  G- 
minor  organ  fugue,  and  Bach's  Suites,  leave  little  to 
be  desired.  So  also  on  this  occasion,  in  spite  of 
a  serious  indisposition,  he  played  the  sonata  re- 
markably well,  his  reading  of  the  second  idea  in  the 
Adagio  being  new  to  me  (slower  than  asual,  and 
with  more  innigJeei£)  and  there  were  little  refine- 
ments and  gliropsps  of  the  artist  soul  all  along  in 
the  work. 

In  my  opinion  Mr.  Liebling's  weakness  as  an  ar- 
tist is  in  a  somewhat  too  faint  sense  of  the  beautiful 
and  the  impassioned.  It  is  this  which  permits  him 
to  compose  such  a  progrrammc  as  this,  which  in  a 
succession  of  ten  pieces  after  the  first  affords  no 
point  of  repose,  no  moment  of  deep  feeling.  These 
entire  ten  pieces  had  to  me  the  air  of  a  succession 
of  beautifully  played  etttdee,  rather  than  a  recital  of 
works  displaying  a  high  order  of  imagination.  This 
effect  is  not  so  much  due  to  a  positive  want  of  im- 
agination in  the  pieces  themselves,  as  to  their  unre- 
lieved succession.  In  so  arranging  a  programme 
Mr.  Liebling  is  but  one  among  many  artists  who 
underrate  the  impression  great  worlra  (embodying 
the  highest  flights  of  genius)  mai;e  on  even  unculti- 
vated people.  The  many,  as  they  approach  genius, 
are  like  the  ploughman  who  takes  hold  of  the  han- 
dles of  an  electro-galvanic  machine.  A  slight  cur- 
rent he  regards  with  contempt ;  it  is  only  when  yon 
turn  on  the  full  head  of  it  that  he  finds  voice  to  ac- 
knowledge the  influence  of  the  unseen  subtle  power. 
Thus  the  popular  sonatas  of  Beethoven  are  the  Po- 
thetique,  the  Moonlight,  and  the  Appatttionala,  three 
of  the  four  which  are  fullest  of  passion.  Others  are 
equally  beautiful ;  but  these  are  the  cry  of  the 
heart,  ringing  out  so  loud  and  clear  that  all  man- 
kind have  heard. 

As  a  concert  pianist  there  would  eeem  to  be  a 

freat  field  open  to  Mr.  Liebling.  When  he  once 
nows  his  own  deficiencies,  he  will  in  time  be  able 
to  make  his  intelligence  serve  him  in  pnUUng  on  the 
effects  which  ought  to  come  of  themselves  spontane- 
ously from  the  heart ;  and  so  while  he  may  never 
move  and  sway  an  audience  lUce  a  Rubinstein,  he 
may  at  any  rate  achieve  the  equally  useful  excellence 
of  presenting  carefully  considered,  mature,  reverent 
and  intelligent  interpretations  of  the  highest  works 
of  genius. 

The  singing  on  this  occasion  added  nothing  to  the 
artistic  ensemble  of  the  selections,  though  Miss 
Hiltz  sang  extremely  well  m  her  first  song. 

Mr.  Eddy's  organ  recitals  continue,  as  geod  as  ev- 
er, and  next  time  I  will  send  a  selection  of  pro- 
grammes, and  so  remain. 

Dm  PkCTaoHUATi. 
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Cryital  Palace  Ckmoerta. 

(From  tbe  "  Timet.'*) 

These  performanoes  have  been  resnined,  after  the 

usual  interral  between  Christmas  and  the  r«»gnlar 

season.    The  programmes,  carefolly  made  out  and 

well  balanced,  as  may  be  expected  from  Mr.  An^st 

Manns,  to  whom  the  pablic  Is  indebted  for  so  much 

that  is  conducive  to  the  encoura^ment  of  a  taste 

for  legitimate  srt,  are,  as  always,  Taried  and  inter 

esting.        Three  symphonies  have   already    been 

piayed  in  such  a  manner  as  to  uphold  the  well-earned 

credit  of  the  weekly  concerts  which  attract  so  many 

lovers  of  bigfh-elass  music    €very  Saturday  to  the 

Palace  at  Sydenham.    The«e  were  the  "  Sinfonia 
Eroica"  of  Beethoven,   the    colossal    "Napoleon 

Bonaparte*' (thus  originally  styled  by  Beethoven 
himself);    the  D  minor  symphony   of  Schumann, 
generally  known  as  "No.  4,**  because,   althoueh 
composed  immediately  after  his  first  great  orches- 
tral work,  it  had  not  yet  received  its  author*s  final 
touches  till  after  the  completion  of  his  third ;  and 
Mozart's  Orphean  "  E  flat,"  to  which  allusion  was 
recently  made  when  speaking  of  its  companion  in 
"  G  minor,"  at  the  Philharmonic  Society's   opaninor 
concert.    To  name  these  is  to  answer  all  purpoi^es. 
It  is  worth  observing,  however,  that,  while  each  in 
its  way  a  masterpiece,  Schumann  coming  between 
Beethoven  and  Mozart,  like  a  valiant  champion  be- 
tween a  giant  and   a  beautiful  princess,  no  three 
works  could  possibly  be  cited  which,  beyond  their 
admitted  excellence,  have  so  little — so  absolutely 
nothincr,  if  the  phrase  maybe  allowed — in  common. 
This  only  shows  how  the  individuality  of  a  compo- 
ser, always  presuming  him  to  be  a  man  of  genius, 
can  be  pronounced  even  through  the  seemingly  in- 
definite language  of  "  absolute  "  music — music  inde- 
pendent of  outward  accessories.    No  one  could  pos- 
sibly mistake  Schumann  for  Beethoven,  or  Mozart 
for  either  Beethoven  or  Schumann,  in  the  sympho- 
nies enumerated.     Among  the  overtures  hitherto 
given,  also  three  in  number,  there  was  one  from  the 
pen  of  Mr.  T.  Wingham,  an  already  distinguished 
representative  of  our  Royal  Academy  of  Music  and 
a  favored  pupil  of  the  late  Sterndale  Bennett's.  Mr. 
Wingham  is  no  stranger  to  the  Crystal  Palace  Con- 
certs, at  which,  some  few  years  ago,  his  second  sym- 
phony in  B  flat  was  performed,  with  well-merited 
success.     He  owes  further  repute  to  a  Mass  written 
expressly  for  the  Antwerp  "  Feast  of  the  Assump- 
tion ''—highly  commended  by  the  Belgian  critics. 
The  "  Concert  Overture  "  in  F,  is  the  fourth  work 
of  the  kind  composed  by  Mr.  Wingham,  whose  Con- 
cert Overture  in  E,  "Festal  Overture"  in  C,  and 
"  Elegy  on  the  death  of  Sterndale  Bennett,"  intro- 
ducing the  "  Barcarolle  "  from  our  great  musician's 
fourth  pianoforte  concerto,  have  all  been  given  at 
the  Crystal  Palace.     Its  reception  was  so  favorable 
that  we  «re  likely  soon  to  hear  of  the  overture 
again,  with  a  chance  of  its  merits  being  still  more 
fully  appreciated.     Among  other  pieces  which,  if 
not  to  be  styled  "  novelties,"  were  at  all  events 
heard  for  the  fii*st  time  here,  may  be  sinsfled  out 
Handel's  so-called  "  Oboe  concerto  "  in  B  flat — No. 
2  of  the  series  of  six  which  recall  the  days  of  the 
"  Ancient  Concerts."      This  afforded  Messrs.   Du- 
brucq  and  Peisel  (oboes).  Messrs.  Watson  and  Jung 
(violins),  a  favorable  opportunity  of  displaying  their 
skill  in  the  obbligaio  psssages.     Such  a  revival  could 
hardly  fail  to  please  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  where, 
thanks  to  the  Handel  Festivals,  the  name  ef  the 
composer  of  Jftrael  in  Egypt  and  the  Ifenmah  is  a 
household  word.     More  from  the  same  rich  mine 
would  be  welcome*    Another  revival  calculated  to 
satisfy  connoisseurs  was  the  first  movement  (why 
first  movement  only  ?)  of  Viotti's  concerto — No.  17, 
in  D,  so  admirably  executed  by  M.  Wieniawski  that 
the  omission  of  what  follows  was  greatly  to  be  re- 
gretted .     No  one  could  be  otherwise  than  pleased 
to  hear  the  accomplished  violinist  in  his  own  Polo- 
naise ;  but  so  little  is  heard  now-a-dajrs  of  Vlotti, 
that  when  a  cancerto  from  his  pen  is'  introduced  it 
creates  a  natural  desire  among  those  who  appreci- 
ate his  works  that  it  may  be^given  in  its  integrity. 
Perhaps  no  violin  composer  ever  did  more  for  the 


advancement  of  the  mechanism  of  the  instrument 
than  the  once  renowned  Pledmontese  "  virtuoso," 
who  passed  some  years  of  his  life  among  us,  in  va- 
rious capacities,. as  fortune  turned  up.  That  the 
compositions  of  Yiotti  deserve  more  attention  than 
much  which  by  eclectic  explorers  has  been  "rescued 
from  the  past**^  is  incontestable.  Besides  29  violin 
concertos,  he  composed  quartets,  sonatas,  and  very 
many  other  works,  wherein  for  the  most  part  the 
instrument  of  which  he  was  so  great  a  master  is 
concerned. 

The  concert  on  Saturday  afternoon  presented 
more  than  one  attractive  feature.  The  symphony 
(Mozart^s  "  E  flat")  has  been  alluded  to  already; 
and  there  is  no  more  to  add  than  that  it  could 
hardly  have  been  better  played  than  by  the  fine 
orchestrs  which  Mr.  Manns  directs  with  Burh  emi- 
nent ability  and  zeal,  listened  to  with  more  undis- 
turbed attention,  or  applauded  more  heartily  by  a 
crowded  assembly.  Herr  Richard  Wagner's 
"  FaiMt  overture  " — not  so  much  an  "  overture  "  as 
an  embodiment  in  orchestral  music  of  the  impres- 
sions made  upon  the  composer  by  the  personaires 
and  incidents  embodied  in  Goethe's  immortal  Troff- 
odie — having  been  introduced  at  the  Crystal  Palace 
Concerts  three  or  four  years  since,  was  no  stranger ; 
but  though  still  a  little  beyond  the  comprehension 
of  many  among  the  audience,  here  and  there  puz- 
zling even  to  experienced  judges,  it  seemed  to  make 
a  deeper  general  impression  th  n  on  the  previous 
occasion,  and,  while  the  applause  at  the  end  was  by 
no  means  enthusiastic,  it  was  easy  to  observe  that 
much  had  bei-n  appreciated  which  formerly  escaped 
observation  and  produced  little  or  no  effect.  That 
the  Fwtst  overture  is  a  work  of  singular  originality 
and  power  can  hardly  be  denied;  t'<at  it  can  ever 
become  "  popular,"  in  the  conventional  acceptation 
of  the  term,  as  in  the  case  of  others  amonsr  the  more 
elaborately  wrought-out  productions  of  Wagner,  is 
unlikely.  At  the  same  time  we  cannot  but  regard 
it  as  one  of  his  most  deeply-felt  and  imagfinative 
compositions — something  akin,  if  not  in  form,  at 
least  in  expression,  to  the  Manfred  overture  of 
8chnmann.[?]  A  novelty  in  the  programme  of  Satur- 
day's concert,  in  the  shape  of  a  pianoforte  concerto 
with  orchestral  accompaniments,  the  composition  of 
Herr  Ignaz  Briill,  was  more  than  usually  accepta- 
ble, and  puccessful  in  proportion.  The  composer 
was  his  own  exponent,  his  performance  being  as 
clear,  unpretending,  and  masterly  as  the  work  he 
introduced  to  us  for  the  first  time.  Just  now.  when 
almost  eyei  y  new  thing  of  the  kind  is  so  preten- 
tious, exaggerated,  and  needlessly  spun  out,  to  lis- 
ten to  a  concerto  modelled  after  the  old  "  classical" 
form — a  form  that  can  never  perish,  whatever  inno- 
vations may  arise — and  played  in  the  old  "  classi- 
cal "  style,  with  perfect  accuracy,  natural  phrasing, 
and  (juiet  composure,  is  a  real  enjoyment.  The 
pianoforte  part  in  Herr  Briiirs  concerto  is  written 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  display  advantageously  the 
manipulative  skill  of  the  executant  as  well  as  his 
command  of  melodious  cantilena,  both  indispensable 
in  a  work  so  constituted.  Thus  the  bravura  pas- 
sages for  the  chief  performer  are  as  brilliant  as 
could  be  desired,  white  the  orchestra,  of  which  Herr 
Briill  is  evidently  a  thorough  master,  assumes  all 
the  desired  significance  in  carrying  out  the  general 
design.  The  concerto  Is  in  three  movements,  an 
dllegto  moderato,  which,  its  prevalent  style  taken  in- 
to consideration,  might,  notwithstanding  its  melodi- 
ous counter  themes,  as  appropriately  be  denominat- 
ed "  La  Chasse  "  as  other  movements  of  the  kind 
that  could  be  namedj;  an  andante  full  of  cfenuine 
tune ;  and  an  allegro  just  as  spirited  as  the  first 
movement.  If  in  point  of  invention  the  themes  of 
this  concerto  now  and  then  conjure  up  reminiscen- 
ces of  themes  we  have  heard  before,  though  unable 
perhaps  immediately  to  identify  them,  it  is,  as  a 
whole,  so  well  put  together,  so  bright  and  cheerful, 
from  first  to  last,  that  adequate  compensation  is  af- 
forded. The  work  and  its  performance  were,  as  we 
have  hinted,  a  genuine  success.  Herr  Briill  played 
two  solos  by  Chopin  at  this  concert — a  nocturne 
and  a  polonaise,  the  first  of  which  appeared  to  suit 
him  better  than  the  last.  The  singers  were  Mis<) 
Merivale,  a  young  dihuiante,  who,  in  an  air  by  Lot- 
ti  and  "  Nobil  Signor  "  from  the  Huffuenots,  exhib- 
ited a  pleasing  voice  united  to  considerable  promise, 
and  Herr  Henschel,  the  new  German  vocalist,  who 
peems  rapidly  making  way  among  us,  and  who  in 
an  air  by  Carissimi,  and  Schumann's  "  Die  beiden 
Grenadiere  "  made  a  strong  impression — in  the  last 
more  especially.  The  concert  came  to  a  termina- 
tion with  a  very  fine  performance  of  Sterndale 
Bennett's  overture,  which,  once  entitled  Marie  du 
Boitf  was  afterwards  affixed  to  his  cantata,  7^  May 
Quern, 
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Vooali  with  Piano  Aooompanimsnt. 

Nellie  Brown.    Song  and  ChoruB.    Ah,  8. 

E.  to  F.  Hays.  86 

**  She's  a  perfect  little  beauty, 
My  pretty  Nellie  Brown." 
A  pretty  little  ballad,  of  a  pretty  little  maiden, 
who  lives,  it  seems,  by  the  summer  sea. 

O  Salntaris  Hostia.    Duet  for  Tenor  and  Bar- 
itone.   E&.  4.  E  to  g.  Wiegand.  85 
"  Nobis  donet  in  patria." 
'*  With  life  eternal  crown  our  love." 
A  fine  duet,  with  Latin  and  Bnf^h  words. 

Tantum  Ergo.    Duet  for  Tenor  and  Bass. 

O  minor.  4.  F  to  g.  BondineUcu  40 

'<  Oenlton,  eenitoque, 
Laus*  et  jubllatio.'* 
Latin  words  only,  and  Is  a  duet  of  fine  work- 
manship.   It  maybe  sung  by  Soprano  and  Alto, 
or  Tenor  and  Bass. 

Tell  me,  bright  Start  (Ad  una  stella).    C.  5. 

E  to  g.  TartaglUme.  40 

'*  Dimmi,  bell*  astro." 
Like  all  good  Italian  songs,  has  a  sweet  flow-  . 
ine  melody,  which  by  the  wi^,  is  the  sone.  For 
sJl  Italian  love  songs  have  substantially  the  same 
words  and  ideas  ;  and,  in  the  minds  of  Italian 
Maestri,  the  text  serves  but  as  fa,  sol,  la  to  ac- 
company the  exquisite  airs. 

Think  of  me  kindly  when  I  am  far  away. 

Song  and  Cho.      G.  3.  d  to  D.        Speck.  80 
Not  only  think  kindly,  but  ting  this  song  for 
memory's  sake,  and  for  his  who  promises  so 
faithful  a  remembrance. 

Initnimsntal, 

Bemember  Me  Waltz.  F.  8.  Katie  C.  CaUigan.  85 
A  pleasing  waits,  which  has  the  additional 
merit  of  being  easy. 

La  Tortorelle  Waltzes.  8.  ArditL  75 

A  pret^  name  for  a  fine  set  of  waltaes  of 
RTacef nl  Italian  quall^. 

Sweet  Bye  and  Bye.    unprovisation.    F.    6. 

PratL  75 
The  highest  class  (in  diflioulty),  arraneement 
of  the  wonderfully  beautif nl  melody,  wblch  you 
can  buy  and  buy,  and  yet  be  well  repaid  for  the 
outlay. 

Norwegian  Bridal  Party.    (Xorweigischer 

Brautzug).    Humoresque.    E.  5.    Qreig,  85 
These  bndal  parties  are  quaint  frolics,  with 
much  riding,  eatlni;  and  drinkine,  and  powder 
bumini;,  and  the  humor  and  jollity  are  neatly 
copied  in  this  music. 

Sounds  of  Joy.    (Freuden  Elange).  Waltzes. 

3.  Beech,  75 

'    It  may  be  a  daring  act  to  class  these  with 
Strauss  waltzes,  but  they  are  not  very  dif« 
ferent. 
Whoa  I  Emma  I  Waltz.         D.    8.  Read,  30 

Contains  the  pretty  melody  without  the  draw- 
back of  the  nonsensical  words;  also  has  part  of 
the  air  of  '<  The  Man  in  the  Moon." 

Alert  Galop.  A.    8.  Keens,  85 

Tery  neat  and  prstt^,  with  a  brilliant  change 
from  minor  to  major  m  the  last  part. 

Bella  Donna  Polka.    F.    3.        Annie  Moore,  80 
The  Bella  Donnas  wHl  do  weU  to  step  to  these 
lively  stndns. 
La  Grace.    Kazurka  de  Concert.    Ab,    G. 

Staab,  50 
Can  hardly  fall  to  win  applause  in  any  public 
performance. 
Jolmny  Morgan  Galop.      TSb,  8.        Femald,  80 
One  may  not  see  how  Johnny  Morgnm  (with  his 
or(;an)  can  either  galop  or  waits,  out  the  air 
would  make  any  one  wish  to  try. 

Reentering  the  Camp.    Caprice  March.    Ab. 

8.  Ketterer.  50 

In  Ketierer's  well  known  dashing  style,  and  is 
a  brilliant,  taking  pieoe. 

Compositions  of  Gvstav  Langb. 

This  magnificent  set  contains  nearly  SO  pieces, 
of  which  every  one  is  of  more  than  avenups  mer- 
it. All  or  nearly  all  are  of  medium  difficulty,  and 
are  exceedingly  graceful.  Newly  Issued  ones  are ; 

Heart  Melodies  (Herzentone)  C.    3.  50 

O  say  to  Him,  (O  saget  ihm).  D6.    4.  50 

Forget  me  not,   (Yergiss-mein-nicht),   F. 

8.  50 

Faded  Flowers,  (Fleurs  fon^es.)  Ab.  4.  85 
Laurel  and  Rose,  (Lorbeer  und  Rose.)  Db. 

4.  00 

Gertrude's  Song,  (Lied  der  Gr6te,)  Ab,    4.  50 

Perles  et  Diamants,  Yalse.    E6.    4.  00 


Abbbeviationh.— Degrees  of  difficulty  are  marked 
from  1  to  7.  The  key  is  denoted  by  a  capital  letter,  as  C, 
Q6,  etc.  A  large  Roman  letter  marks  the  lowest  and  the 
Ughest  note  lion  the  staff,  small  Roman  letters  if  below 
or  above  the  staif.  Thus:  "O.  6.  c  to  B,**  means  '<Key 
of  G,  Fifth  decree,  lowest  letter  e  on  the  added  line  be- 
low, highest  letter,  B  on  the  4th  space." 
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Two  Sonneti. 
I. 

Thou  knowst  it  now,  O  Lov*!  wlio«6  eyeB,  uniealed. 

Drink  cUidd«n«d  in  the  dewy  flngb  and  blow 

Of  golden  Springs*  that  do  not  come  and  go, 

Bnt  linger  erermore  on  wood  and  field. 

Where  Life's  new  streams  glide  deep  and  still,  nor  yield 

Their  sweet>  eternal  coarse  to  swifter  flow, 

Bare  when  they  thrill,  as  in  a  blinding  glow 

The  Ctodhead  one  brief  moment  stands  revealed,— 

Thou  knowst  It  now,  if  sometime,  mored  perchanee 

By  tender  grief  and  pity,  from  amid 

Those  passing  Joys,  thon  tnmst  a  backward  glance 

On  the  gray  earth,  in  dark  and  dimness  hid,— 

How  I  have  lored  thee  throogh  long,  silent  years. 

With  a  great  lore  grown  strong  In  hopeless  tearsi 

n. 

And  yet  n^  this,  O  Lore  l->for  it  may  be 

That  when  I  too  know  that  new  Life,  e*en  there 

My  lips  may  keep  the  broken  breath  of  prayer. 

Mine  eyee  the  shadow  of  those  tears,— to  thee 

Shall  plead  for  answering  lore  unwillingly  1 

Nay,  if  not  freely  as  the-Joyons  air. 

And  swift  as  fire  to  fire  leaps  In  one  fair 

Undying  flame,  thyBonl  may  come  to  me.— 

I  pray  thee  pass  me  by,  nor  cast  behind 

One  pitying  glanoet— What  then,  I  dare  not  ask,— 

But  God  wUl  answer.    He  will  surely  And, 

In  meroy  there  as  here  some  sacred  task 

To  feed  my  heart  and  give  my  hands  employ. 

And  turn  grieTs  bitterness  to  sweetest  Joyl 

Stvabt  BTXRm. 
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For  Bwight's  Journal  of  Music. 

A  Few  Votes  on  **  AAalie." 

After  listening  a  few  weeks  ago  to  Mendels- 
■ohn^s  beantifnl  music  to  ''  Athalie/*  I  desiied 
a  better  knowledge  than  I  had  hitherto  pos- 
sessed of  the  play  and  of  the  circumstances 
nnder  which  it  was  produced.  Accordingly  I 
sought  information  from  yarious  sources  and 
now  give  you  the  result  of  my  search,  think- 
ing that  others  may  be  interested  in  the  subject 
as  well  as  myself. 

Racine's  ''Athalie,"  his  last  and  greatest 
work,  was  written  under  the  following  circum- 
stances. Mme.  de  Maintenon  had  founded  a 
school  for  young  girls  at  Saint-Cyr  which  was, 
at  that  time,  under  the  charge  of  a  Mme.  de 
Brinon.  This  lady  wrote  some  plays  for  her 
pupils  to  act,  and  Mme.  de  Maintenon  went, 
herself  to  one  of  the  performances.  She  found 
the  play  so  badly  written  that  she  begged  Mme. 
de  Brinon  to  choose  something  by  Coineille  or 
Racine  for  representation.  In  accordance 
with  her  request,  the  girls  gave  first  (HnnOj 
and  then  Andronuiqite^  and  acted  the  latter  so 
well  that  Mme.  de  Maintenon  was  alarmed  at 
its  success;  She  wrete  to  Racine:  *'KoBpe- 
titesfillesviennent  de  jouer  rotre  Andramaqus^ 
et  l*ont  si  bien  jou6e  qu'elles  ne  la  jeueront  de 
leur  yie,  ni  aucune  autre  de  yos  pieces.*'  She 
begged  him  at  the  same  time  to  write  some- 
thing for  their  instruction  and  amusement. 
But  it  must  be  of  an  entirely  different  nature 
from  Andromaque,  It  must  not  be  worldly, 
and  there  must  be  no  leye-scenes  in  it. 

It  was  not  without  a  struggle  that  Racine 
acceded  to  her  request.  Twelve  years  had 
passed  since  his  last  great  play  of  '*Ph^dre," 
and  ever  since  then  he  had  been  resting  on  his 


laurels,  having  entirely  giren  up  writing  for 
the  stage.  He  at  length  chose  the  bible  narra- 
tiye  of  *' Esther'*  as  the  sab ject  of  a  drama. 
It  was  produced  in  1680,  and  had  so  great  a 
success  that  Racine  decided  to  write  another 
play  for  the  same  purpose.    This  time  the  ste- 

¥r  of  Athalie  furnished  him  with  a  theme.* 
he  tragedy  appeared  in  1601,  and  preparations 
were  made  for  its  representation  at  Saint-Cyr. 
But  a  cabal  was  formed  against  it.  It  was  con- 
sidered too  worldly,  and  Racine  had  hit  the 
king  much  too  hard  a  blow  in  the  scene  where 
Joad  talks  to  the  young  prince  of  the  evils  of 
absolute  power.  The  play  was  suppre8sed,*and 
the  only  comfort  Racine  received  amidst  the 
almost  universal  disapprobation  was  in  the 
cheering  words  of  Boileau.  He  alone  saw  the 
great  merit  of  the  work  and  proved  himself  a 
true  prophet,  when  he  said:  '^O'estvotre  meil- 
leure  pi^ce,  j'e  m'y  connais:  le  public  y  revi- 
endra.''  t 

The  play  of  **  Athalie  "  is  indeed  a  master- 
piece. But  far  better  critics  than  I  have  de- 
scribed tke  beauties  of  the  work.  All  that  I 
have  to  do  is  to  collect  a  few  facts  of  interest 
regarding  its  plot  and  peculiar  construction. 
And  in  order  to  explain  the  action  of  the  play 
I  can  do  no  better  than  to  translate  a  part  of 
Racine's  preface. 

'*  Everybody  knows  that  the  Kingdom  of 
Judah  was  composed  of  the  two  tribes  of  Ju- 
dah  and  Benjamin,  and  that  the  ten'other  tribes, 
who  revolted  against  Rehoboam,  made  up  the 
Kingdom  of  Israel.  As  the  kings  of  Judah 
were  of  the  house  of  David,  and  as  the  temple 
and  the  city  of  Jerusalem  belonged  to  them, 
all  the  priests  and  Levites  remained  in  the 
Kingdom  of  Judah ;  for  since  the  building  of 
the  temple  by  Solomon  it  was  no  longer  per- 
mitted to  sacrifice  elsewhere.  The  ten  tribes 
which  founded  the  Kingdom  of  Israel  were 
either  idolaters  or  schismatics. 

'The  priests  and  Levites  formed  by  themselves 
a  very  large  tribe.  They  were  divided  into 
different  classes,  which  served  in  turn  in  the 
temple  from  one  Sabbath  to  the  next.  The 
priests  were  of  the  house  of  Aaron  and  only 
those  of  that  family  had  the  right  to  offer  sac- 
rifice. The  Levites  were  subordinate  to  them 
and  had  charge,  among  other  things,  of  the 
chants,  the  preparation  of  the  victims  and  the 
care  of  the  temple.  All  those  whose  week  it 
was  to  serve,  as  well  as  the  high-priest,  lived  in 
the  porticos  or  galleries  which  surrounded  the 
temple  and,  indeed,  made  part  of  it." 

Such  was  the  state  of  Jerusalem  when  Joram, 
seventh  king  of  the  house  of  David,  came  to 
the  throne.  He  was  the  son  of  Josaphat  and 
had  married  Athalie,  (Eng.  version  Athaliah) 
daughter  of  Jezebel  and  Ahab,  king  of  Israel. 
Jezabel  had  been  notorious  for  her  persecu- 

•  n  Kings,  ebaptan  XI  and  xn,  and  n  Glii«mldes» 
ebapUnni, sen  and XXm. 

t  Gusuve  Hasson,  Frsneh  Classic,  Tol.  n,  op.  8—11. 
F.  MaieUlas,  Maauel  dliistoire  de  la  lltteratiirs 
Franeatse.   p.  107. 


tions  of  the  prophets,  and  Athalie,  who  was 
quite  as  wicked  as  her  mother,  soon  led  over 
King  Joram  to  the  worship  of  Baal.  Bnt  mis- 
fortunes followed  his  apostasy.  His  sons  were 
all  killed  by  the  Arabs  and  Philistines  except 
Oohodas,  (Ahaziah)  who  was  a  worshipper  of 
Baal,  imitating  his  mother's  wickedness.  Jo- 
ram died  of  a  lingering  and  painful  illness  and 
Ochozias  succeeded  to  the  throne.  He  had 
reigned  only  a  year  when  he  was  killed  while 
on  a  visit  to  his  mother's  brother  at  the  time 
when  all  the  race  of  Ahab  and  Jezabel  were 
exterminated  by  order  of  Jehu. 

Athalie,  hearing  at  Jerusalem  of  the  massa- 
cre of  her  family,  determined,  on  her  part,  en- 
tirely to  destroy  the  royal  race  of  David.  In 
pursuance  of  this  purpose  she  endeavored  to 
put  the  two  sons  of  Ochozias  to  death.  Hap- 
pily Josabet  (Jehoshebeath),  daughter  of  Jo- 
ram, but  not  ot  Athalie,  succeeded  in  saving 
from  her  vengeance  Joas,  then  very  young. 
Joad,  Josabet*s  husband,  was  high-priest,  and 
little  Joas  found  a  safe  hiding-place  in  the  tem- 
ple, where  he  remained  for  seven  years  before 
he  was  proclaimed  King  of  Judah.* 

It  is  here  that  the  tragedy  of  Athalie  begins. 
*'The  time  has  come  when  Joas  is  to  ascend 
the  throne  usurped  by  his  grandmother.  Atha- 
lie recog^zed  in  the  temple  the  child,  as  the 
same  who  had  appeared  to  her  in  a  dream;  she 
causes  him  to  come  before  her  and  seeks  to  ob- 
tain some  sigpi  from  him.  But  she  is  foiled  by 
the  ingenuous  replies  of  the  youth  and,  vexed 
at  his  refusal  to  follow  her,  demands  him  as  a 
hostage.  Joad  then  decides  to  reveal  to  the 
young  prince  the  mystery  of  his  birth  and  to 
have  him  recognized  by  the  priests  and  Levites 
as  the  rightful  heir  to  the  throne.  Jerusalem 
is  full  of  the  hired  troops  of  Athalie,  but  Joad 
trusts  in  Gk>d  for  success  in  his  bold  enterprise. 
Joas  is  solemnly  proclaimed  king;  arms  are 
distributed  to  the  Levites,  and  when  Athalie, 
accompanied  by  a  mere  handful  of  soldiers, 
enters  the  temple  to  take  the  child,  the  gates 
shut  behind  her,  a  curtain  is  pulled  aside,  and 
Joas  is  seen,  crowned  with  a  diadem  and  seat- 
ed on  a  throne  surrounded  by  armed  Levites. 
The  queen  is  seized  and  hurried  out  of  the  tem- 
ple to  be  put  to  death.  *^ 

**Inthetwo  biblical  tragedies,  BMer  and 
AthaMe^  Racine  has  introduced  the  most  char- 
acteristic feature  of  the  Greek  theatre — the 
chorus,  which  as  we  know,  was  almost  con- 
stantly on  the  stage  and  even  took  a  certain 
part  in  the  action.  ^  Racine  says  in  his  preface 
to  AthaUs:  **I  have  tried  to  imitate  that  con- 
tinuity of  action  of  the  ancient  dramatists  by 
which  the  stage  is  never  left  vacant,  the  inter- 
vals between  the  acts  being  marked  only  by 
the  hymns  and  moral  reflections  of  the  chorus, 
which  are  connected  with  the  action  of  the 
play.** 

«  Pxetaoe  to  «  Athalie." 

t  Jfaieillae,  Manud  dliistoire  ds  la  Lttteratnie  irraii- 
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The  lyrics  which  he  composed  for  this  pur- 
pose, and  which  were  intended  to  be  either 
declaimed  or  sung  by  the  Levites  or  by  the 
young  Israelites,  are  considered  the  most  per- 
fect specimens  in  French  literature  of  a  kind 
of  writing  which  has  always  been  too  little 
cultivated  in  France."^ 

Mendelssohn's  music  to  AthoMe  was  written 
at  the  request  of  the  King  of  Prussia.  It  was 
originally  intended  for  performance  at  the 
theatre  with  the  play ;  but,  owing  to  the  char- 
acter of  the  work,  it  is  now  only  heard  at  con- 
certs, where  of  course  it  loses  much  of  the  viv- 
idness and  reality  of  the  stage.  The  Overture 
was  written  at  London,  during  the  winter  of 
1844,  and  the  music  was  completed  at  Soden, 
near  Frankfort,  in  the  following  summer.  It 
was  performed  at  Charlottenburg  in  1845.t 

"  Athalie  "  was  first  brought  out  in  Boston 
by  the  Parker  Club,  some  years  ago.  This 
winter  it  has  been  heard  again,  and  its  per- 
formance has  been  one  of  the  musical  events 
of  the  season.  It  has  been  given  three  times, 
twice  by  the  Cecilia,  and  once  by  the  Boylston 
Club,  and  each  performance  differed  in  some 
respects  from  the  other  two.  At  the  first  Ce- 
cilia concert  we  had  the  main  part  of  the  work, 
with  the  Overture,  Priests'  March  and  accom- 
paniments arranged  for  the  pianoforte;  the 
Boylston  Club  added  the  Music  Hall  organ  and 
the  reading  of  various  passages^  which  served 
to  make  the  story  more  clear  and  vivid ;  the 
Cecilia,  at  their  second  concert,  were  assisted 
by  an  orchestra  of  about  forty  pieces,  and,  thus 
performed,  the  music  shewed  new  beauties, 
hardly  to  be  perceived  before. 

Mendelssohn's  **  Athalie  "  is  indeed  a  glori- 
ous work,  earnest,  pure  and  refined.  But  it 
does  not  seem  to  me  of  equal  merit  throughout. 
The  first  number  is  fine  from  beginning  to  end, 
and  the  second  opens  very  promisingly,  but 
there  the  work  loses  interest.  Although  the 
solos  that  follow  are  not  exactly  common- 
place, for  a  master  like  Mendelssohn  could 
never  write  commonplace  music,  they  do  not 
seem  inspired,  like  the  first  part  of  the  work. 
But  with  the  beautiful  trio:  *'  Hearts  feel  that 
love  Thee  "  the  interest  returns,  and  from  this 
point  to  the  end  steadily  increases.  The  stir- 
ring Priests'  March  follows,  then  the  chorus, 
'* Depart,  sons  of  Aaron,"  and  they  all  await 

the  result  of  the  battle.  '  At  last  is  heard  the 
grand  and  noble  strain  of  the  very  beginning, 
which  forms  at^the  end  a  fitting  celebration  of 
the  triumph  of  the  right:  '* Heaven  and  the 
earth  display,  His  grandeur  is  unbounded; 
They  declare  He  is  God;  they  resound  His 
endless  praise." 

M.  P.  W. 
—Bagt  HtUoHj  April  2. 

•  MaraUlM.    pp.  117— 118. 

t  Bee :  The  Imperial  Dictlonuy  of  Universal  Biogra- 
phy,   (pab.  London.) 
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PanifiU,  A  Stage-Conseorative-Festival- 

Flay,  by  Bichard  Wagner  * 

(a  lecturb  delivered  to  the  wagneb 
association  at  tumbenheim  keab 
baybbt7th.) 
A  imall  haU^  nmply  famUhed.      In  the  hack- 
ffraund  a  hut  of  Wiigner  with  a  figure  of  Oer- 
mania  holding  a  laurd-wreath  over  it,     A  plain 
tribune.    Behind  the  Speaker^  hut  iwaieme  to 
aU,  is  seeded  Oommon  Senee,  slumbering. 

•From  the  JffeuejireU  /Vmm  of  Ylenna,  (translated  in 
the  London  Mutieal  WorU^ 


It  may  be  objected  that  '<Staee-ConBeorative-Fe6tiyal- 
Play  "  u  a  strange  title.  I  reply:  It  1b.  So  is  "  BVihnenr 
tMi^esUpUl,"  R  may  further  be  objected  that  **  Ck>n8e- 
cratlve  '^Is  an  odd  word.  Agcain  I  reply:  It  is.  1  mast, 
however,  be  allowed  to  add  that  Herr  Richard  Wa^rner 
is  an  author  who  at  times  does  not  content  himself  with 
ordinary  German,  and  that  I  am  compelled,  in  conse- 
quence, to  use  occasionally  extraordinary  English,  if  I 
would  convey  any  notion  of  his  style,  which  is,  to  say 
the  least,  peculiar.  Perhaps  some  persons  would,  in- 
stead of  the  title  I  have  adopted,  prefer  "  Staee  Gonse- 
cratial-PestiTal-Play . "  If  so,  let  them  mentally  substi- 
tute the  one  for  the  other,  as  oocasion  requires.  **  Ck>n- 
secratial  '*  is  certainly  somewhat  more  uncouth  than 
"  consecrative,"  besides  settingthe  usual  rules  of  ety- 
racAogj  glarin^y  at  defiance.  jB'or  this  reason,  1  cannot 
deny  that,  under  the  circumstances,  it  commands  re> 
spectfal  consideration.  To  another  epithet,  "  cbnsecra- 
tional,**  however,  I  demur.  It  is  formed  with  too  great 
a  regard  for  the  humdrum  spirit  of  language.— TsAns- 

LATOB. 

Honored  companions  in  art,  one  of  the  latest  de- 
crees of  our  Master  commands  us  to  farther  in  our 
secret  confederacy,  by  means  of  lectares,  German 
intellect,  German  poetry,  German  music,  or  to  sum 
up  all  in  one  word,  the  cause  of  Richard  Wagner 
himself.  Obedient  to  this  high  order,  and  following 
also  my  own  impulse,  I  appear  before  you,  for  the 
purpose  of  saying  a  few  werds  on  the  Master's  most 
recent  creation.  Let  ns  first  stop  a  little  to  consid- 
er the  title.  The  Master  calls  the  work  a  SUzgt- 
ConBeeraiive-FesHval-Play.  A  genial  title !  (Bravo  ! 
bravo  !)  I  will  g^  further  and  say :  A  title  full  of 
promise !  (Hear,  hear.)  If  you  look  through  his 
writings,  our  Symbolic  Books,  you  will  find  in  them 
the  avowal  that  he  himself  never  really  knew  what 
he  ought  to  call  his  works — that  the  father  was  al> 
ways  anxiously  embarrassed  about  the  names  he 
should  give  his  children  at  the  font :  they  could  not 
well  be  designated  operas,  "  especiallv  on  account 
of  their  dissimilarity  with  Don  Juan"  (loud  applause 
and  merriment),  and  Munc-Drama — an  expression 
which  comes  so  pat  to  the  more  immature  among 
us — ^is  an  unintelligible,  nay  "utterly  idiotic  "  word, 
altogether  uncharacteristic  of  stage-works  which 
are  neither  dramatic  In  the  common  acceptation  of 
the  term,  nor  vulgarly  musical.  But  it  was  indis- 
pensahle  that  they  should  be  entered  usder  some 
name  or  other,  in  the  civil  register  of  everyday  art, 
if  only  to  distinguish  them  from  the  common  oper- 
atic rabble,  and — ^I  now  quote  Ihe  Master's,  own 
words—"  in  order  to  issue  vigorously,  and  once  for 
all,  from  the  confusion  hence  arising,  I  hit,  as  is 
well  known,  upon  the  idea  of  the  Stage-Fesiival-Play" 
The  Master  appears  to  have  chosen  the  title  reluc- 
tantly, simply  to  comply  with  custom ;  he  would 
have  preferred  leaving  his  creation  unlabelled,  that 
it  might,  as  "  a  nameless  artistio  fact,"  work  in  com- 
plete pnrity,  for  his  art  is  really  unnameable,  an  Art 
of  the  Nameless.  But,  thank  Heaven,  he  changed 
his  mind :  the  same  thought  which  gave  birth  to 
the  expression :  "  Stage-Festival-Play ,"  created  like- 
wise the  Stage  for  the  Festival-Play,  that  is,  the 
art-temple  atBayreuth,  and  we  may  well  say  here : 
The  title  built  the  temple.  But  I  now  ask  *  Why 
should  not  a  new  temple  spring  from  a  new  title  ? 
(Hear,  hear.)  Stage-Gonsecrative-Festival-Play  1 
What  is  a  Stage-Oonsecrative-Festival-Play?  A 
Festival-Play  to  consecrate  a  stage.  What  stage  ? 
'  That  in  Bay reuth  ?  Impossible.  The  stage  in  Bay- 
reuth  is  alreadv  oonseorated,  trebly  consecrated ; 
besides,  it  would  no  longer  be  capable  of  satisfying 
the  increased  demands  on  the  machinist  and  the 
scene-painter.  Then  it  must  be  another  stage, 
which  does  not  yet  exist,  and  which  has  still  to  be 
built,  must  it  not  ?  Yes,  my  honored  companions 
in  art,  that  is  the  secret  which  slumbers  in  one 
word ;  that  is  the  Gospel  which  one  word  announc- 
es to  us ;  as  a  coat  was  once  composed  to  a  button, 
and  an  ^pera  tacked  on  to  a  funerfU  march,  a  house 
will  in  this  case,  believe  me,  be  built,  for  a  title ; 
not  %  common  thoroughfare  of  a  house,*  as  in  Bay- 
reuth,  open  to  all  the  world  and  to  be  entered  by 
those  without  a  call  as  well  as  by  the  elect,  but  a 
carefully  closed  temple,  thoroughly  secured,  a  true 
Graal-fortress  on  the  nill  of  Monsalvat,  the  Jealously 
guarded  hill  accessible  only  to  the  true  brethren, 
mends  of  the  first  degree,  the  elect  of  our  lord  and 
master.  (Commotion.)  In  strict  confidence  I  can 
inform  you,  gentlemen, "^  the  Master  has  already 
thought  of  the  Euhberg  near  Tumbenheim  in  con- 
nection with  the  object  he  has  in  view.  (Indescrib- 
able and  long-continued  storm  of  applause.) 

Parsifal — (a  fresh  outburst  of  applause)— Par«t- 
fal — ^Bravo,  bravo.)  May  I  beg  you  to  be  calm, 
gentlemen,  and  to  favor  me  with  your  entire  atten- 
tion ?  I  have  not  yet  got  over  the  title  of  the  new 
work.  It  is  "Parsifal,"  with  an  "  F,"  and  not  "Par- 
cival,"  with  a  "  V."  The  F  is,  phllologlcally  and 
nsthetically,  of  immense  importance,  and  a  world, 

I     •  "  XHn  DureMaue/* 


or  at  least  the  fragment  of  a  world  as  large  as  Ara- 
bia, lies  between  the  two  letters.  The  worthy 
Wolfram  von  Eschenbach  writes  "  Percival,"  as 
though  he  would  derive  the  word  from  the  French 
percer  ("  In  truth  thy  name  is  Parcival.  It  means 
rifffU  through  the  middle")  and  the  French  write : 
"Percival,"  or.  after  Chr6tien  de  Troyes:  "Per- 
cheval,  the  Yalley-Piercer.**  In  the  Italian  chroni- 
cles the  famous  knight  is  called  "  Peredur,'*  the  All- 
sweetest,  the  Allfairest;  and  many  other  versions 
and  interpretations  of  the  word  might  be  adduced, 
if  it  were  worth  while  reviving  an  etymological  dis- 
pute which  has  been  definitely  settled  by  Richard 
Wagner.  Even  Lessiog — (At  this  name.  Common 
Sense  wakes  up  and  listens)— could  not  imagine 
anything  more  delightful  for  curiosity  than  the 
study  of  etymology,  in  which  German  philologists, 
and  consequently  the  Master,  have  always  distin- 
guished themselves;  and  in  connection  with  this 
point  I  must  beg  you  kindly  to  bear  in  mind  that 
ne  himself,  the  great  Wagner,  tells  us  {SymboUsehe 
Bueher,  Vol.  IX.)  that  his  favorite  teacher  at  the 
Dresden  Ereuzschule  did  not  bid  him  take  to  mu- 
sic, poetry,  or  any  other  art,  but  "  pointed  emphat- 
cally  to  philology  as  the  subject  I  ought  to  pursue." 
That  teacher  was  evidently  a  very  clever  man. 
Philology,  like  learned  gout,  sticks  in  the  Master*s 
limbs,  and  is  transmitted  like  a  disease  of  the  blood, 
to  the  offspring  of  his  fancy.  It  is  in  an  enchanted 
garden  that  Parsifal  meets  the  beautiful  Kundry ; 
she  is  reposing  on  a  flowery  couch,  "  in  lightly- 
veiling,  fanciful  garments,  approximating  to  the 
Arabian  style."  Does  she,  amid  billing  and  cooing, 
does  she  give  the  stranger  anything  for  himseliY 
Yes,  an  etymological  hypothesis : 

"  Dich  nannt'  ich,  thor*  ger  Reiner, 

'  Fal  parsi  *— 
Dich,  reinen  Thoren :  *  Parsifal.' "  * 

Fal  parsi,  Parsi  fal — both  expressions  are  in 
turned  commasf — (Common  Sense  tickles  the  Speak- 
er)— and  we  may  perhaps  inquire  whether  the  Mas- 
ted will  find  the  suitable  musical  expression  for 
turned  commas.  The  answer  cannot,  however,  bo 
doubtful.  Fal  parsi,  Parsi  fal — these  words,  as  the 
lovely  woman  teaches  us,  come  from  the  Arabic, 
and  signify :  Foolish  Pure-One,  Pure  Fool.  Thus 
the  dispute  as  to  the  meaning  of  our  knight's  name 
is  settled  in  a  genial  fashion  by  the  Master's  philol- 
ogy— (Common  Sense  pinches  the  Speaker).  Ill- 
conditioned  individuals  will  object  that  this  piece  of 
philology  does  not  in  any  way  belong  to  the  Mas- 
ter, but  to  the  celebrated  Gorres,  who  certainly  was 
the  first  to  attempt  explaining  by  means  of  the 
Arabic  the  hero's  name — Parsi  or  rarsch  Fal,  that 
is :  the  pure,  or  poor  Stupid-One,  or  Thtmbe  (the 
Imprudent-One,  the  Inexperienced-One) — ^in  Wolf- 
ram's language.  The  geniality  of  the  thing  does 
not,  however,  consist  in  the  happy  etymological 
discovery,  but  in  its  dramatic  application,  and  in 
the  fact  tiiat  philology  now  gains  additional  value 
for  the  German  sti^e,  since  it  has  been  included 
by  Richard  Wagner  in  the  circle  of  the  sister 
arts. 

Parsifal — gentlemen,  I  cannot  yet  tear  myself 
from  the  deeply  significant  title — ^Parsifal,  I  say, 
the  Poor  Stupid-One,  is  evidently  not  a  mere  name ; 
it  is  a  notion,  a  symbol,  an  allegory.  Yilmar,  who, 
by  the  by,  like  Gervinus,  like  uhland,  like  San 
Marte,  and  like  many  others,  writes  "Parcival," 
and  appears  to  have  only  a  presentiment  of  the 
deep  mesning  of  the  Arabic  F,  teaches  ns  that  the 
young  hero  appears  as  a  fool  to  the  world,  just  as 
on  its  first  appearance  in  the  world  the  German 
mind  does,  rarcival  is,  therefore,  the  representa- 
tive of  the  German  mind,  and  of  the  German  youth, 
and  so.  Gentlemen,  Wagner's  Parsifal,  also,  strikes 
me  as  the  representative  of  a  German  youth  in  gen- 
eral and  the  Wagnerian  youth  in  particular  (Bravo!). 
I  will  go  further  and  say :  Parsifal  is  Richard  Wag- 
ner hiroselt  Yes,  the  criminal  here,  who  wanders 
through  the  forest,  and  shoots  the  gently  warbling 
birds  on  the  branches,  is  none  other  than  our  Mas- 
ter, and,  if  any  one  doubts  this,  I  say  to  him :  Wag- 
ner's hero  does  not  know  what  his  name  is,  and  to 
all  questions  as  to  who  he  is  generally,  he  replies 
with  a  stupid  "  I  do  not  know ; "  he  calls  himself 

the  Kameiess ,  is  it,  therefore,  not  palpable. 

Gentlemen,  that  in  Parsifal  the  Master  intended  to 
personifv  himself  and  his  art,  the  art  of  the  Name- 
less ?  The  thing  appears  to  me  as  clear  as  day, 
and,  when  anyone  iii  future  asks  you  the  meaning 
of  the  variously  interpreted  word,  answer  boldly, 

•  «  Thee  did  I  name,  thou  foolish  Pure-One, 
'  Fal  parsi  '— 
Thee,  pure  fool:  'Parsifal.' '' 
t "  Turned  commas: "  In  German:  '<  Gdns^/tlsse,**  lit- 
eraUy:  "  Geese's  feet.^' 
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Gentlemen :  *'  Parsifal  is  the  idiotic  Wa^er,  and 
hia  idiotic  art"    (Commotion.) 

Now  to  the  real  purport  of  the  Stage-Consecra- 
tlye-Featiyal-Piay.  (Common  Sense,  henceforth, 
plagues  the  Speaker  every  instant.) 

Respected  companions  in  art,  yon  are  all  aware 
that  Richard  Wagner  writes  no  common  dramas. 
Drama  means  action,  and  Stage-Festival-Play  means 
a  dream.  Parai/al,  like  some  other  prodnctions, 
moves  in  the  romantically  sultry  and  soporific  at* 
mosphere,  in  which  the  foot  forgets  how  to  walk, 
and  the  arm  how  to  raise  itself;  literally  nothing 
happens ;  the  dramatic  element  is  solved  hy  scen- 
ery, and  the  action  by  pictures ;  never  is  he  who 
enjoys  the  treat  rudely  awakened  from  his  dreamy 
devotion,  nor  exposed  to  the  risk  of  forgetting  the 
artist  in  the  work  of  art,  and,  while  in  every  other 
case  movement  is  regarded  as  the  vital  principle  of 
tho  stage,  we  are  justifled  in  declaring  that  princi- 
ple here  to  be  inertia.  It  is  an  uncommonly  fine 
trait  of  the  Master  that  he  allows  a  work  of  such  a 
kind,  that  he  allows  his  Parmfal,  to  begin  with 
sleeping,  slumbering,  and,  perhaps,  dreaming.  A 
locality  resembling  "  in  character  the  northemly 
mountain  ranges  of  Gothic  Spain ;  **  in  it  a  forest, 
"  shady  and  earnest,  but  not  gloomy ;  ^  under  the 
trees.  Knights  and  Squires  omI^  ;  the  solemn  morn- 
ing waking  call  of  the  trombones  resounding  behind 
the  scenes.  This  is  the  first  picture  in  Pardfal. 
Every  touch  of  the  pencil  betrays  the  hand  of  the 
Master,  and  demonstrates  his  incredible  skill  in 
creating  mood.  How  much  I  should  like,  on  this 
occasion,  to  analyze  the  powerful  effects  the  Master 
ii»  accustomed  to  produce  when  he  shows  the  spec- 
tators an  empty  stage  (for  a  stage  with  the  charac- 
ters asleep  must  in  a  certain  sense  be  denominated 
empty)  or  causes  Uie  music  of  invisible  instruments 
to  re-echo  in  the  ears  of  the  audience  I  Each  is  a 
morbid  but  effective  over-irritation  of  our  fancy, 
and  we  might  deduct  from  it  an  entire  art-theory, 
which  is  no  other  than  the  theory  of  the  Empty  and 
Invisible.  But  time  presses,  and  we  must  hasten 
forward. 

The  Sleepers  awake  and  prepare  a  medicinal  bath 
for  the  sick  Graal-King,  Amfortas.  The  latter  is 
unhappily  sleepless  from  "  Starhem  BreaUn,*** 
and  his  pains  keep  returning,  each  time  more 
"sehrend*'^  than  before.  According  to  Wagner, 
who  here  differs  essentially  from  Wolfram,  the 
King  once  set  out  to  "  beh£€re9i"X  with  his  spear — 
the  same  with  which  the  side  of  Him  upon  the 
Cross  was  pierced — ^the  magician  Klingsor,  but  was 
by  him  entrapped,  deprived  of  hia  "  wond-wonder- 
ful "  spear,  ana,  with  a  wound  which  will  not  heal, 
sent  home.  His  pain  is  great,  but,  in  the  bath,  it  is 
mitigated :  "  Mloftnt  das  Weh.'*%  He  goes  through 
the  bame  thing  on  the  day  in  question.  Scarcely, 
however,  haa^e  had  the  bath,  ere  there  arises  a 
great  noise ;  Parsifal,  an  unknown  youth,  has  pene- 
trated unobserved  into  the  forest  and  shot  witn  his 
bow  a  swan,  as  it  was  just  flying  over  the  Sacred 
Lake.  Hereupen,  rage  and  indignation  among  the 
Knights  and  Squires.  But  a  reconciliation  speedi- 
ly follows,  how  or  wherefore  I  do  not  know,  and 
Gumemanz,  in  Parsifal  an  old  Knight  of  the  Graal, 
offers  to  conduct  the  Pure  Fool  to  the  Graal.  A 
changing  scene  takes  them  up  Monsalvat  to  the 
Graalsburg.  Tou  must  known  that,  while  they 
seem  to  be  walking,  the  stage  is  gradually  changed, 
and  unrolls  the  whole  road  from  the  forest  to  the 
castle  in  changing  pictures  before  ^on.  By  the 
Master  this  abiding  of  the  characters  in  the  moving 
space  is  thus  rendered  evident : 

Pabsifal. — Ich  schreite  kaum-^och  wahn'  ioh 
mich  schon  weit. 

GuumcANZ. — Du  siehst,  mein  Sohn,  zum  Raum 

wird  hier  die  Zeit.| 

•  "Severe  bodily  suffering:."  £reH^  from  which  Brest- 
Mi  comes,  is  an  antlqaatea  word,  rarely  used  at  the 
present  day.— Trakslatos. 

t  *<  Hurtful,'*  "  damaging.'*  Sehrend  Is  another  anti- 
quated word,  fished  up  out  of  the  Past  to  f^ive  a  color- 
ing of  the  period  to  the  text,  and  puzzle  the  lessphllolo- 
Klcally  accomplished  among  the  <<  Master's  **  adherents. 

%  «*  To  be-host/'  "  to  be-army,"  i,  *.,  I  suppose,  "  to 
make  war  on."  It  strikes  me  that  £eJkeer*n  Is  a  special 
coinage  of  the  Wagnerian  mint.— Tbajtslator. 

5  "The  pain  is  motionless  with  astonishment,*'  apoet- 
ie  Wagnerianism.  probably,  for  "the  pain  stops." 
With  refl»rd  to  the  expreftslon  **  wond-wonderful,**  a 
couple  (n  lines  previousiY,  it  is  a  faithful  rendering  of 
"wmUlr^mmdar*'  which  I  take  to  be  a  Warnerlsm  signi- 
fying   "very,"    or  "supremely  wonderful."— Tbaks- 

ItATOB. 

I  Parsifal.— I  scarcely  step,  yet  I  fancy  I  have  al- 
ready gone  far. 
OuBnXMAirz.— Thou  see'est,  my  son,  tiiM  here  be- 
comes space. 


I  would,  however,  my  respected  auditors,  advise 
you  not  to  rack  your  brains  about  this  genial  inver- 
sion of  two  such  opposite  notions ;  it  is  enough  to 
drive  one  crazy  (Murmurs)— -I  mean,  you  might  lose 
your  senses  with  admiration.  Time  here  ^comes 
space. — "  Hence  the  wearisomeness  of  his  music," 
said  an  enemy  of  the  Master's  (Agitation.) 

Stopping  still,  and  yet  advancing,  we  reach  then 
the  splendid  domed-hall  of  the  Graalsburg.  A^ain 
does  the  Invisible  play  a  principal  part'  BMnd 
the  stage,  trombones  are  sounding  and  bells  peal- 
ing ;  IMnd  the  scenes,  half-way  up  'twizt  ground 
and  dome,  are  heard  youths',  and  behind  the  scenes, 
from  the  loftiest  part  of  the  hall,  boys'  voices; 
while,  lastly,  behind  the  scenes,  from  the  extreme 
back,  comes  the  sepulchral  voice  of  Titurel,  who  is 
600  years  old,  admonishing  his  son  Amfortas  to  per- 
form his  sacred  office.  The  poor,  sickly  king  has 
to  unveil  the  Graal ;  but  the  sight  of  the  wonderful 
vessel,  in  which  the  blood  of  the  Redeemer  was 
once  caught,  renews  his  vitality,  and  with  it  his  suf- 
ferings. Amfortas  yearns  for  release  and  death  ;  he 
would  fain  sleep,  rest,  die,  in  order  that  the  "  heav- 
ing wave  of  his  own  sinful  blood"  might  not  con- 
tinually flow  back  "  in  mad  flight "  to  his  heart,  and 
"  discharge  itself  with  wild  fear  into  the  world  of 
sinful  passions."  But  the  invisible  Titurel  com- 
mands, and  Amfortas  must  obey.  The  Graal  is  un- 
veiled. Suddenly  we  have  profound  twilight, 
spreading  out  thicker  and  thicker,  and  traversed  by 
dazzling  rays;  the  sacred  goblet  glowing  with 
bright  purple  color ;  all  on  their  Iroees  in  pious 
prayer ;  song  of  the  invisible  boys — "  Receive  my 
Wood,  receive  my  body ; "  blessed  sigh  of  joy  from 
the  invisible  Titurel — "0  holy  transport,  how 
brightly  does  the  Lord  greet  us  to-day  I "  .  .  . 
Then  again  daylight,  pealing  of  bells,  solemn  repast 
of  the  knights,  songs  of  the  youths  of  tho  middle  el- 
evation, alternating  with  tnose  of  the  boys  of  tho 
greatest  elevation — "  Blessed  in  belief !  Blessed  in 
love  I  "  Finally,  the  day  again  dying  away,  all 
splendor  and  all  magnificence  again  sinking  into 
twilight,  while  Knights  and  Squires,  amid  the 
strains  of  the  trombone,  quit  the  hall ;  then,  night 
and  fog,  a  mystic  I-know -not* what,  a  mysterious 
Nothing.  Such,  gentlemen,  is  the  wond-wonderful 
picture  with  which  the  Master  terminates  his  first 
act.  Nothing  like  it  has  probably  ever  been  seen 
before  on  our  stage.  The  most  solemn  ceremony  of 
the  Christian  Church,  the  Sacrament  of  Sacraments, 
the  Lord's  Supper,  is  by  Wagner  degraded — I  beg 
your  pardon — elevated  into  a  highly  theatrical  e^ 
/ect,  and  employed  scenically  so  happily,  that  the 
Stage-Consecrative  Festival-Play  mignt  be  quite  as 
well  performed  in  St.  Peter's  as  in  the  Theatre  of 
the  Future,  on  Monsalvat,  near  'l^umbenheim.  And 
the  clare-obscure  which  the  Master  has  diffused  ov- 
er the  whole,  the  longing  change,  as  I  may  term  it, 
between  light  and  fog,  the  glowing  and  paling,  the 
shining  and  waning,  the  lamentation  and  jubilation, 
the  "  pain  of  most  blessed  enjoyment,"  to  use  his 
own  words — ^how  all  this  will  please  the  ladies,  how 
it  will  the  German  lady,  "  that  monster  of  Euro- 
pean civilization  and  Christianly-Germanic  stupid- 
ity "  (hisses)— gentlemen,  the  definition  belongs  to 
the  great  Schopenhauer,  the  Master's  favorite  phil- 
osopher (commotion.)  By  the  way,  I  recollect  op- 
portunely the  admonition  which  Gurnemanz,  at  the 
end  of  our  first  act,  addresses  to  Parsifal  to  help  him 
along  on  his  road ;  '*  Leave  for  the  future  the  swans 
here  alone,  and,  being  a  gander,  seek  out  for  thy- 
self a  gooee ! "  We  will  leave  our  ladies,  the  love- 
ly swans,  alone,  and  simply  inquire  why  poor  Par- 
sifal is  called  a  gander.  Why  ?  Just  because,  to 
the  question  "  Dost  thou  know  what  thou  sawest  T 
he  answered  by  a  slight  shake  of  the  head.  This 
is  a  strange,  though  deeply  significant  enfeebling  of 
the  motive  in  the  original  saga.  A  prophetic  writ- 
ing once  appeared  before  the  sick  Amfortas  at  the 
Graal ;  When  a  knight  one  day  comes  and,  unchal- 
lenged, asks  the  reason  of  the  King^s  sufferings  and 
other  things,  the  King  will  recover,  but  the  inquirer 
will  be  Graal-King  in  his  stead.  Pardval  comes, 
and  does  not  ask.  Hence  the  continuance  of  the 
royal  malady ;  hence  the  vexation  of  the  Knights 
of  the  Graal ;  and  hence  the  subsequent  edict  that 
the  latter  are  not  to  be  molested  by  worldly  curi- 
osity. Because  the  absence  of  a  question  had  occa- 
sioned such  extensive  mischief,  the  putting  of  ques- 
tions generally  was  to  be  prohibited  in  future. 
Compare  with  this  Lohengrin,  To  render  more  in- 
telligible the  action  of  the  later  opera  (murmurs), 
of  this — that— nameless  work,  the  Master  should 
have  taken  from  old  Wolfram  the  leading  motive  of 
the  question.  His  doing  so  would  have  reifdered 
Parsifal's  fault,  Gurnemanz's  vexation,  and  the  jus- 
tification of  the  peculiar  Wagnerian  term  of  re- 


proach, "Gander,"  somewhat  clearer.  But  this, 
perhaps,  was  the  very  thing  which,  for  profoundly 
significant  reasons,  had  to  be  avoided.  The  tJn- 
nameable  and  the  Invisible  are  properly  mated  with 
the  Obscure. 

Honored  brothers  in  belief,  Parsifal  is  a  mystery 
dripping  with  the  the  oil  of  Catholic  faith  in  mira- 
cles.    Its  purport  is  overpoweringly  religiously- 
immoral.    (Oh,  oh  I)    Please  understand  me  aright. 
I  say  religiously-immoral,  because  the  Master  had 
necessarily  to  oppose  to  the  first  act  a  second ;  to 
Gothic  Spain,  Arabian  Spain ;  to  the  Graal,  Kling- 
sor's  magic  mirror ;  to  Christianity,  Paganism ;  and 
to  longing  religion,  religious  longing.    All  this  we 
find  done  in  the  second  act,  whicn  passes  in  the  en- 
chanted castle  and  in  the  enchanted  garden  of  the 
necromancer,  Klingsor.    This  is  the  real  scene  of 
Parsifal's  heroic  deeds,  which,  however,  are  of  a 
purely  negative  nature.    Parsifal,  you  must  know, 
nas  to  prove  his  coyness  in  a  warm  passage  of  arms 
with  a  remarkable  female,  the  Kundry  already 
named.    If  he  conquers,  he  is  to  be  the  Graal-Klng. 
It  may  easily  be  supposed,  however,  that  his  task 
will  not  be  easy.     In  this  particular  we  may  rely 
upon  the  Master.    In  the  nrst  place,  a  whole  hell 
of    wildly-yearning    and    appropriately-undressed 
maidens  are  let  loose  on  the  poor  Stupid,  who,  how- 
ever,   while  beholdin?  the  **  beautiful  Devildom," 
preserves  a  model  coldness.    The  maidens  endeav- 
or to  fascinate  him,  and  dispute  who  shall  have 
him :  "  Leave  the  boy  alone  I  he  belongs  to  me ! — 
No ! — No  ! — ^To  me  I— To  me  I — Come,  fair  boy,  let 
me  bloom  for  thee  I    My  amorous  efforting  is  meant 
for    your  ecstatic   recreation! — ^Take  me   to  thy 
breast  I — Let  me  kiss  thy  month  I — No  I  me  I   I  am 
the  loveliest ! — No,  II      I  am  more   sweetly  fra- 
grant !    .    .    .    .    Are  you  a  coward  with  women  ? 
.    .    .    .    Wilt  not  trust  me?     ....    Give 
place  I    See,  he  wants  me ! — ^No,  me  I — ^Me  rather  I 
— ^No,  me  I — Let  him  be    ours  I — No,  ours ! — No, 
mine !— And  mine  I— Here  I    Here  I "     All  this  is 
tolerably  mild;    nay,  it  often  seems  as  though  a 
genuinely  poetic  fragrance  breathed  on  us  from  out 
the  lovely  floral  throng.    But  this  is  not  the  worst 
ordeal  to  which  our  hero's^  virtue  is  subjected.    In 
the  midst  of  the  amorous  chase  Kundr^s  voice  is 
heard,  and  the  fair  phantoms  vanish.    Poor  Parsi-' 
f al  I  you  have  now  to  combat  with  and  overcome 
"  of  most  fearful  impulses   the  hellish  pressure." 
For  thy  purity  there  is  nothing  more  aangerous 
than  Kundry's  beauty.    That  extraordinary  virgin 
merits  nearer  consideration.    We  met  her  in  the 
first  act,  where,  wonderfully  hideous — staring  black 
eyes  are  expressly  specified — she  figured  as  a  mes- 
sengeress  of  the  Graal,  that  is,  she  was  in  the  ser- 
vice of  the  Most  Holy ;  while  in  the  second  act  she 
appears,    wonderfully     beautiful — slightly.veiliBg 
garments  are  expressly  specified — as  the  maid  Si 
the  Arabian  sorcerer,  Klingsor,  that  is  to  say,  she 
is  in  the  service  of  the  Most  Unholy.    Kundry  the 
soreOre  and  Kundry  the  beautiful,  both  of  whom 
are  known  to  you  from  Wolfram's  Pardval,  seem 
here  to  be  combined  in  one  person ;  and  from  this 
combination  there  has  sprune  a  peculiarly  dupli- 
cate being,  creating  Gooa  ana  Evil,  suspended  in 
fear  between  Christianity  and  Paganism,  an  angel 
with  a  devil's  face,  a  devil  with  an  angel's  form, 
something  in  the  style  of  a  female  Faust,  or  Faust 
and  Mepbistopheles  combined,  or — Heaven  knows 
what,  for  it  is  really  difficult,  eenUemen,  to  solve 
this  riddle  by  one's  ovm  unaided  skill.    We  must 
wait  till  the  key  is  sent  us  from  Bayrenth.    An  un- 
speakably profound  meaning  strikes  me  as  lying  in 
the  circumstance  that  Kundry  suffers  from  what 
seems  an  incurable  affliction  of  convulsive  laughter. 
"  I  saw — Him — Him — and — ^laughed    .    .    ,    she 
says  to  the  Pure  Fool,  to  whom  she  laments  that, 
since  she  gazed  laughingly  on  Him  (the  Redeemer, 
as  it  would  appear)  she  has  been  condemned  to  ev- 
erlasting  laughter.    "  There  I  laugh — ^laugh — and 
cannot  weep  ;    only  scream,  rave,  oluster,  rage,  in 
the  continually-renewed  night  of  madness."    It  is 
to  be  hoped  that  the  explanation  of  these  siffnificaut 
fits  of  laughter  also  will  be  shortly  despatohed  to  us 
from  Bayrenth.    Ought  Kundry  to  be  regarded  as 
the  incarnation  of  the  Wagnerian  world-view,  of 
Schopenhauerish  pessimism  f   Or  does  the  laughter 
symbolize  the  Master's  opinion  of  the  attacks  of  his 
enemies,  or  even  the  behavior  of  his  worshippers? 
Kundry,  by  the  way,  is  called  likewise  the  Namkess 
"  prirae^eviless,  rose  of  hell  1 "    Enough :  it  is  cer- 
tain that  a  profound  meaning  slumbers  in  this  ex- 
traordinary and  obscure  double   being.     That  it 
should  awake  and  be  plain  to  us,  necessitates  its  re- 
ceiving from  above  a  call  to  do  so.     May  the  Mas- 
ter very  soon  delight  us  by  uttering  that  call  I 

Kundry  laughs,  my  respected  friends  now  pros- 
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•nt,  she  laoRha— Inoghs— lauifhs— and  this  laa«rhter 
of  hers  striked  me  as  of  the  highest  significance,  not 
only  in  an  artistically  philosophical,  but  also  in  a 
musically  dramatic  sense.  Langhter  is  a  natural 
sonnd,  g^nUemen,  and  this  langhter,  this  nataral 
•onnd,  is  really  Enndry's  nsnal  speech  ;  she  despis- 
es words  formed  of  letters,  and  sentences  bnilt  op 
of  words ;  at  least  she  is  mostly  contented  with  ab- 
rupt words,  emitted  with  difficulty,  words  scarcely 
worth  more  than  simple  natural  sounds,  as,  for  in- 
stance, in  the  first  act,  when,  while  oiUep,  she  floats 
off  from  the  Graalsburg  to  EUngsor's  enchanted 
castle,  and  thaiiberi  over  (a  farorite  motive  with 
Wagner)  from  Christianity  to  Paganism:  "  5^p, 
tUep — I  mustt"  or,  in  the  second  act,  when  to 
Elingsor's  vain  iKMsting  that  his  castle  is  a  iftuch 
more  agreeable  habitation  than  the  Graalsburg,  she 
replies,  roughly  and  disjointedly,  *'  Ah  !— 4ih  I 
Deep  night  I  Madness!  Ob  !— Sage  t— Oh  I  Sor- 
row I— Se«p/  /Kr^ /—Deep  «ii» /—Death  ! "  But, 
as  I  have  already  said,  Eundrrs  favorite  idiom  is 
t^e  natural  sound,  the  Inarticulated,  and  it  strikes 
me  as  extraordinarily  instructive  to  peruie  here  the 
carefully  prescribed  directions  of  the  Master,  and 
measure  by  them  the  demands  be  makes  upon  the 
representative  of  Enndry.  In  the  first  act,  a  rough 
voice,  a  simple  laugh,  a  dull  scream,  and  a  violent 
trembling  suffice.  The  last,  namely :  the  violent 
trembling,  is  a  gradation  to  be  particularly  ob 
served,  and  neither  more  nor  less  tban  characteris- 
iio  of  ParH/al,  where  it  is  peculiar,  and,  so  to  say, 
endemic  to  all  the  personages;  the  phenomenon 
generally  commences  with  a  long  "Torpidity" 
which  gradually  passes  into  a  state  of  intense  **  Ag- 
itation,^ and,  lastly,  degenerates  into  the  said  "  vio- 
lent trembling,"  just  as  though  behind  every  per- 
sonage there  were  stationed  a  keeper,  chargea,  at 
given  moments,  to  "seize"  the  patient  and  shake 
him  till  all  his  limbs  writhed  and  twisted  with  the 
saered  tremor. 

In  the  second  act,  the  demands  made  upon  the 
representative  of  Eundry  increase  after  a  wonder- 
ful fiashion.  The  simple  laugh  and  the  dull  soream 
are  no  longer  enough.  At  the  very  commencement 
of  the  act,  Kundry  utters  a  fearful  scream  ;  she  has 
next  to  indulge  in  "  plaintive  howling  "  of  the  great- 
est violence,  graduating  down  to  an  anxious  wnine ; 
then  she  has  to  laugh  again  either  "  shrilly "  or 
"  with  a  weird  expression,"  and,  lastly,  **  to  fall  in- 
to a  more  and  more  ecstatic  lau^,  finidly  changing 
into  a  spasmodic  cry  of  woe."  Fancy  this  convul- 
sive figure,  these  hysterics  in  human  shape,  strug- 
gling to  overcome  Parsifal's  virtue.  At  this  con- 
juncture, she  commands,  it  is  true,  some  connected 
words,  but  what  words!  Words  of  unspeakable 
"  shame-lustful,"  sensual  heat,  as  suggested  by  orgi- 
astic madness,  and  expressed  in  the  infernal  intoxi- 
cation of  sin.  What  ia  otherwise  feeling  is  here 
caricatured  Into  concupiscent  desire,  and  what  is 
otherwise  passion,  to  convulsions.  Poor  Percival 
does  not  know  whether  he  is  on  his  head  or  his 
heels.  "  Oh  ! — ^Torment  of  love ! — How  everything 
shudders,  vibrates,  and  quivers  in  sinful  yearning  r 
But  the  Devil  cannot  master  him ;  he  merely  pass 
es,  as  it  were,  the  hot  tips  of  his  fingers  over  the 
youth's  skin,  awakening  simultaneously  with  evil 
desire  the  "  horribly  slight "  recollection  of  the  ho- 
ly vessel,  the  Redeemer,  the  Savior,  God ;  "  the 
ecsUey  of  redemption,  divinely  mild,  permeates  far 
and  wide  all  sgnis."  What  did  I  say,  gentlemen  ? 
(Common  Sense  shakes  the  speaker  violently.  Ag- 
itation among  the  audience.)  I  characterized  the 
mystery  as  religiously-immoral.  Well,  you  see 
that  the  "  ecstacy  of  redemption  "  and  "  the  most 
fearful  movement  of  hell-like  impulse  "  here  meet  in 
the  same  shudder.  But,  gentlemen,  the  mingling 
of  religion  and  lewdness  is  not  enough  !  This — 
master  abMlutely-  dares  to  defile  a  feeling  sacred 
even  to  brute  beasts,  dares  to  talk  of  maternal  love 
and  carnal  love  in  one  and  the  same  breath ;  dares 
to  confound  the  endearments  of  a  mother  with  the 
caresses  of  a — ^harlok  Ah  I  This  Wagner  is  indeed 
a  bold  and  daring  man  I  (Great  applause  and  great 
hissing.)  Do  you  deny  what  I  say,  gentlemen? 
Just  luten  how  Eundry  reminds  the  hero  Parsifal 
of  the  love  of  his  father  Gamuret  for  his  mother 
Herreleid :  "  Zeam  to  know  the  hve  whick  eneirded 
Chunwet  whm  HeneUid,  ^ming  vfiih  love,  eeorMng- 
Ig  inundaUi  him,  ....  She  offert  you  Uhday 
ae  the  laei  greeting  of  her  maternal  bleeeing  thejiret — 
kiee  of  love,**  It  is  true  that  anyone  whose  fancy 
has  revelled  in  the  spasmodic  dual  song  of  Tristan 
and  Isolde  and  the  incestuous  scenes  of  x>m  WalkOre 
— (Increasing  tumult).  ....  Oh,  gentlemen, 
▼our  uproar  will  not  hinder  me  from  frankly  speak- 
ing my  mind — I  am  tired  of  constraint,  ana  rejoice 
that  my  understanding  Is  once  more  free— it  is 


scandalous,  I  say,  it  is  infamous,  and  it  is  shamefiil 
in  us  to  wish  to  accustom  our  wives,  sisters,  and 
daughters  to  contemplate  such  filthy  pictures  with- 
out blushing  crimson — ^nay,  to  regard  them  as  the 
expression  of  the  noblest  poetry,  while  we  take  care 
anxiously  to  protect  them  from  any  book  written 
with  more  than  usual  freedom  and  despising  the 
rules  of  drawing-room  decorum.  But  no ;  you  are 
right ;  Pam/aTis  indeed  extremely  moral ;  the  he- 
ro's virtue  withstands  the  pressure  put  upon  it,  and 
his  purity  is  saved.  Yon  will,  however,  grant  me 
that,  on  the  modem  stage,  the  danger  at  which  vir- 
tue and  purity  have  to  tremble  has  never  had  so 
glaring  a  light  cast  upon  it,  and  that  never  was  so 
libidinous  a  game  played  with  chastity.  (Immense 
and  increasing  tumult.)  Shout,  rave,  bawl,  just  as 
you  like,  gentlemen  1  The  most  you  will  do  will  be 
to  hinder  me  from  telling  you  any  more  about  the 
story  of  Pdtm/oZ,  and  that  is  a  matter  of  litUe  con- 
sequence. Whether  yon  now  Iraow  that  Eundry, 
repelled  by  Parsifal,  "in  wild  raving  beats  her 
breast  terribly,"  and  calls  the  sorcerer  to  her  aid; 
that  Elingsor  hurls  at  the  youth  the  spear  he  has 
purloined,  but  that  the  spear,  without  nurting  the 
vouth,  flies  into  his  hand,  and  is  moved  in  the  air 
by  him  "  with  a  gesture  of  the  highest  ecstacy  as 
he  traces  the  shape  of  the  Cross,'^  whereupon  the 
enchanted  castle  with  all  its  splendor  sinks  into  the 
earth ;  that,  ia  the  third  act,  Parsifal  returns  to  the 
Graal,  heals  Amfortas's  wound  with  the  wond-won- 
derful  spear,  becomes  himself  Elng  of  the  Graal.  and 
discharges  the  duties  belonging  to  the  guardianship 
of  the  sacred  object ;  that,  as  in  the  first  act,  bells 
are  pealed,  trombones  played,  and  the  voices  of  in- 
visible boys  mingle  with  the  voice«  of  invisible 
youths  benind  the  scenes,  while  on  the  stage  light 
and  twilight  alternate,  the  Graal  grows  purple,  a 
elorious  halo  spreads  over  everytmng  and  every- 
body, the  dead  one  (Titurel)  awakes,  the  one  con- 
demned to  live  (Eundry)  at  length  expires ;  that 
the  whole  mystery  dies  away  in  the  strains,  so  low 
as  to  be  scarcely  audible :  "  Wonder  of  the  highest 

salvation;  Redemption  to  the  Redeemer!" 

Whether  you  know,  or  do  not  know,  all  this,  gen- 
tlemen, must  be  a  subject  of  indifference  to  you  and 
to  myself.  You  are  not  here  to  judge  reasonably, 
but  to  admire  senselessly.  (Cries  of  "Turn  him 
out!  turn  him  out!")  To  me,  however  ("Turn 
him  out  I  turn  him  out  I  ")->-to  me,  however,  I  say, 
it  seems  a  most  marvellous  thing  that  a  writer  for 
the  stage  and  operatic  compoeer  ("  Turn  him  out ! 
treason  I  turn  him  out ! "),  after  daring  to  lay  hands 
on  Wolfram's  Pareival,  could  derive  from  that  joy- 
ously-emotional poem,  fuU  of  healthy  love  of  life 
and  Dcautiful  actuality,  nothing  better  for  the  stage 
than  precisely  the  undramatie  element  in  it — ^its 
symboUcism  and  mysticism.  It  strikes  me  as  a 
more  marvellous  fact  that  a  fervently  Catholicizing 
work,  such  as  Richard  Wagner's  Parei/al,  should  be 
written  in  our  time  in  the  native  land  of  Luther  and 
of  Beethoven,  in  the  Germany  which  battles  for  cul- 
ture (An  rise  fh>m  their  seats,  and  endeavor  to  cry 
down  the  speaker)  ....  In  a  word,  gentle- 
men. Art  of  the  Nameless,  Theory  of  the  Invisible, 
Philosophy  of  the  Unclear,  ^Esthetics  of  the  Inar- 
ticulate—wherever you  take  your  lord  and  master, 
you  grasp  a  negation ;  his  whole  being  (the  noise 
grows  more  and  more  fearfol ;  the  speaker  can  no 
longer  make  himself  heard  above  it ;  only  isolated 
words  are  audible  from  time  to  time)  ....  a 
bloated  Nothing  ....  NIHIL  .... 
NIHIL  ....  (The  speaker  is  pulled  down 
by  some  young  men  from  the  tribune,  and  turned 
out  of  the  room  amid  indescribable  tumult.) 

Choeus  or  BxLRvns:— HE  IS  CONDEMNED  I 


CoMMOM  Simi:- HE  IS  SAVED! 


#  # 


(E.  H.) 


Vor  Dwlghl^i  Journal  of  Muale. 

The  EpiglottU 

The  subject  of  the  Epiglottis  has  not  been  gen- 
ersUy  much  considered  in  vocal  culture.  But  when 
its  close  connection  with  the  production  of  tone  is 
taken  into  account,  it  becomes  manifestly  a  carti- 
lage of  real  importance  to  the  teacher  and  singer. 
The  epiglottis  is  a  leaf-shaped  cartilaginous  plate,* 
located  behind  the  tongue.  When  the  surrounding 
parts  are  in  a  state  of  repose,  the  epiglottis  stands 
erect,  thus  giving  free  scope  to  respiration.  Its 
lower  part  is  attached  to  the  protuberance  in  the 
throat  termed  Pomnm  Adamtt,  or  more  commonly 
called  Adam's  Apple,  but  anatomically  termed  the 


Thyroid  cartilage.  It  has  generally  been  supposed 
that  the  entire  function  of  the  epiglottis  was  to  aet 
as  a  valve  to  prevent  the  entrance  of  solid  food  or 
liquids  into  the  glottis, — the  vertical  opening  of  the 
trachea,  or  windpipe.  But  this  is  only  one,  anl  not 
by  any  means  its  most  important,  office.  In  recent 
experiments  which  have  come  under  my  own  ob- 
servation, it  has  been  found,  that  out  of  many  eases, 
where  the  epiglottis  was  nearly,  and  in  some  in- 
stances entirely  cut  away  firom  animals,  the  majori- 
ty of  them  experienced  no  trouble  in  swallowing. 
In  a  few,  however,  a  slight  difficulty  was  noticed. 
It  was  thus  proved  beyond  a  doubt  that  its  chief 
function  was  not  to  act  as  a  covering  for  the  glotUs, 
for  the  prevention  of  the  entrance  of  foreign  tab- 
stances.  Often  the  epiglottis  is  almost  entirely 
eaten  away  by  disease ;  but  in  such  cases  as  those 
referred  to  there  is  sufficient  extrinsic  muscular  ac- 
tion to  compress  the  glottis  and  prevent  the  en- 
trance of  food  or  liquids.  The  principal  fnnetion 
of  the  epiglottis  is  connected  with  the  vdce.  The 
epiglottis,  in  its  relation  to  the  voice,  may  properly 
be  termed  a  Resonator.  This  cartilaginous  plate, 
the  epiglottis,  placed  at  the  top  of  the  larynx,  acts 
as  does  the  modifier  or  tuner  placed  at  the  top  of 
certain  flue  organ  pipes,  the  tone  becoming  more 
brilliant  or  more  sombre  by  its  action.  The  more 
erect  the  epiglottis  the  more  brilliant  the  tone,  and 
precisely  the  same  result  is  obtained  by  the  raising 
of  the  modifier  or  tuner  of  the  flue  pipe  of  the  or- 
gan. In  both  cases,  the  over- tones  become  less  in 
number,  when  the  epiglottis,  or  modifier,  is  de- 
pressed. 
In  recent  experiments  with  a  dissected  human 

larynx,  with  air  forced  through  the  trachea  by  hy- 
draulic pressure,  by  imitating  the  action  of  the 
aryteno-epiglottedian  muscles,  I  found  the  action  of 
the  epiglottis  referred  to  unvaryingly  the  same  as 
stated  above.  When  the  epiglottis  was  pulled  far 
towards  the  arytenoid  cartilages,  the  lower  tones 
were  subdued,  and  the  higher  tones  beautiful  and 
flute-like  in  quality.  But  as  the  epiglottis  was 
made  more  and  more  erect,  the  tones  became  more 
and  more  clear,  until  finally  it  sounded  shrill  and 
disagreeable.  In  cases  where  the  epiglottb  has 
been  eaten  partially  away  by  disease,  or  is  by  nat- 
ure short,  the  quality  of  the  voice  is  thin  and  me- 
tallic. Another  office  of  the  epiglottis  is  to  com- 
pensate for  a  greater  air  force  sent  upon  the  vocal 
chords.  A  certain  amount  of  air  forced  upon  an 
elastic  tissue,  will  produce  a  tone  by  causing  a  cer- 
tain number  of  vibrations ;  now  all  else  being  equal, 
a  greater  air  force  would  produce  more  vibrations, 
hence  a  higher  tone ;  but  the  epiglottis  comes  over 
the  glottis  more  and  more  as  the  blast  Is  increased, 
thus  in  a  measure  compensating  for  the  extra  air 
force.  We  say  in  a  measure,  for  the  vocal  chords 
themselves  compensate  to  a  great  extent  for  this 
extra  amount  of  air  forced  upon  them ;  Ibr  as  the 
air  force  increases,  the  vocal  chords  become  relaxed, 
thus  admitting  of  more  force  without  a  heightening 
of  the  tone,  and  just  in  proportion  as  the  blast  is 
increased,  the  vocal  chords  become  relaxed.  Thus 
we  find  by  repeated  experiments,  severe  tests,  and 
careful  laryngoscope  examinations  upon  many  sub- 
jects, that  the  main  office  of  the  epiglottis  is  to  act 
as  a  modifier  and  compensator  to  Uie  voice  through- 
out its  entire  range,  its  motor  nerves  acting  In 
beautiful  harmony,  and  in  perfect  obedience  to  the 

gray  matter  of  the  brain. 

Habbt  Whbblbb. 
— If.  E,  Comervatory  of  Mutie. 


Third  niAnniol  Cinoiiuiati  Knsioal  FfiitivaL 

WSAT  HAS  BBKf   DOHX;  THB  OBBAT  OBOAX  AXD  TBM 
OBQAHIST;  THB  SOLO  SIITGBBS  AND  QBAHD  OHOBUS. 

The  interest  in  the  coming  event  intensifies^  and  the 
activity  of  preparation  Inoroases  as  the  time  for  the  fm- 
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tfral  drmws  dmt.  Th*  wertc  on  tbe  noMe  mmlo  hall  has 
bean  nashed  fowaid  ao  tteadily  that  thera  remains  bnt 
little  to  be  done  upon  the  interior,  beyond  the  omameii- 
tation,  which  will  be  of  the  claaalc  order,  mMSive  and 
•nbataatial  rather  than  fancy.  The  gii^antic  many- 
storied  acaJfoldinga,  need  by  the  worlanen  in  oonstrao- 
tlng  the  lofty  ceiluigay  hare  been  removed,  and  much  of 
the  d^Mt  cleared  away,  ao  that  the  raat  aodltorium  pre- 
sents a  Tery  imposing  appearance— one  hnndred  and 
ninety  feet  of  space,  onbroken  by  a  8lDg:le  column,  or 
obstrvction  of  any  description,  fitandini^  in  the  broad 
aisle  baok  of  the  parqaette,  and  looking:  toward  the 
siage,  it  seems  almost  wonderful  that  anyhuman  voice 
eomd  flU  the  immense  room,  and  the  great  fame  of  the 
solo  singers  suggests  the  idea  that  to  at  least  a  few  in 
the  vast  audience  next  month,  the  artists  may  be  more 
easily  recognized  through  the  sense  of  hearing  than 
that  of  sight.  The  entrance  and  oorridors  are  approp- 
riately colored  in  qute^  pleasing  style,  and  the  effect  on 
entenng  the  main  hall  is  realqr  beantifhl.  There  has 
been  a  good  deal  said  about  the  magniHoentproportionB 
and  arostie  arrangement  of  the  new  Cincinnati  Music 


Hall,  but  the  subject  has  not  yet  had  full  iustlee  done 
it,  nor  has  anything  like  an  adaquate  desenption  of  the 
noble  pile  yet  been  written,  as  the  throngs  of  harmo- 
nious strangers  will  realise  next  month. 

THB  OBBAT  OBOAK. 

*  •  •  As  it  now  stands,  stripped  of  all  coyering, 
without  the  case  which  will  hide  the  mass  of  pipes,  the 
huge  bellows,  and  the  thousands  of  strips  of  wood  and 
BMial»  the  great  organ  presents  a  rary  curious  aspect. 

It  is  divided,  somewhat  like  a  house,  into  three  stories, 
and  has  a  ftame  of  beams  and  rafters  on  which  the  vari- 
ous parts  are  built.  The  lower  story  holds  the  lungs  of 
the  instrument,  the  bellows  and  nuge  wind  enests. 
These  oeeupy  most  of  the  space  below,  while  above  the 
pipes  are  plaeed.  The  key  board  is  like  the  head  of  a 
body,  and  from  it  hundreds  of  narrow  wooden  strips, 
eaUed  trackera,  run  through  the  lower  story  up  to  the 
second,  above  the  **  belt,*'  as  it  Is  usually  called.  These 
aire  like  nervee,  and  convey  the  impressions  or  will  of 
the  orpMist  to  every  part  of  the  body.  Besides  th^se 
leaders,  there  are  wooden  troughs  and  metal  pipes, 
sailed  '*  wind  trunks,"  the  blood  vessels  which  connect 
the  bellows  with  the  wind  chests  below  and  above  the 
**  belt.'*  The  mass  of  large  pipes  rest,  mouth  down,  on 
the  line  of  the  seoond  story,  and  in  the  third  story  the 
"  swell "  is  plaeed.  Vario^is  passage-ways  are  kept  free, 
and  ladders  made  to  the  upper  platforms  for  the  con^ 
venience  of  the  tuner,  or  for  repsdrs. 

The  case,  or  "  organ-house,'*  for  the  protection  of  the 
mass  €^  dslieate  machinery  has  been  the  subject  of  much 
thought,  and  when  completed  will  prove  a  fitting  dress 
for  tSe  noble  instrument.  The  front  of  the  easels  gen- 
eially  called  the  **  screen,**  and  as  this  is  the  mort  oon- 
spicuous  part  of  the  instrument,  the  people  wtU  take 
their  first,  and  perhaps  most  lasting  impressions  fkom 
its  appearance.  And  as  Cincinnati  nas  attained  great 
fame  as  the  centre  of  decorative  art,  people  from  abroad 
have  a  right  to  look  for  something  remarkable  in  the 
carving  of  the  screen  for  the  new  organ.  There  will  be 
BO  disappointment  in  this  respect.  The  entire  front— 
fifty  feet  in  width,  and  forty-five  feet  in  height— will  be 
decorated  with  original  designs,  unlike  anjrthing  else, 
and  following  no  laws  or  canons,  except  those  of  good 
taste. 

The  plan  is  one  of  rare  beauty,  foil  of  pleasing  sug- 
gestiveness  and  satisfying  repoae.  It  has  solidity,  firm- 
ness, and  weight,  without  heaviness.  There  is  nothing 
like  it  anywhere,  and  it  will  always  be  a  source  of  de- 
light to  the  thousands  who  will  face  it. 

The  material  used  throughout  the  screen  is  cherry,  a 
light  red,  almost  pink  in  its  color,  which  will  grow  war- 
mer and  darker  with  age,  Every  bit  of  it  Is  solid  wood, 
and  to  the  credit  of  our  city  and  those  in  charge,  be  it 
said  that  there  is  not  a  partiole  of  veneer  or  varnish  in 
any  part  of  the  case. 

THB  OBOAiniT  OF  THB  MAT  FBSTTVAL. 

<*  I  knew  those  thirteen  hundred  pipes 
And  thirty  stops,  as  blind  men  ao 
The  voices  of  the  friends  tbey  love." 

Mr.  George  S.  Whiting,  who  will  preside  at  the  great 
organ  next  month,  has  long  held  a  leading  place  among 
the  musicians  of  Boston,  as  a  composer,  teacher,  and 
conductor.  He  was  bom  at  Holliston,  and  his  mother 
was  a  fine  vocalist  in  her  younger  days.  During  Ub  boy- 
hood, Mr.  Whiting  had  many  musical  advanti^^,  two 
of  his  elder  brothers  having  adopted  the  profession  be- 
fore him.  When  but  five  years  dd,  he  b^an  a  course 
of  study  on  the  piano,  ue  showed  great  talent,  and 
when  only  thirteen  made  his  debut  as  an  organist,  at  a 
concert  given  in  Worcester.  Mass.  Two  yean  later,  he 
went  to  Hartford,  Connecticut,  and  shortly  afterward 
succeeded  Dudley  Buck  as  organist,  filling  the  place 
daring  Mr.  Buck's  absence  in  Burope.  Previous  to  as- 
suming this  BoaitioB,  he  had  been  a  student  with  Mr. 
Morgan,  of  New  Tork.  During  his  residence  in  Hart- 
ford; Mr.  Wniting  founded  the  Beethoven  Boclety,  a  cho- 
ral organisation  which  has  dene  credit  to  its  origlnstor. 
In  1860,  he  was  engaged  by  S.  &  O.  Hook  (Builders  of 
the  great  Cincinnati  Muaic  Hall  organV  to  open  a  large 
organ  at  Wobum,  If  ass.,  and  his  exhibition  of  the  m- 
strument  was  so  satisfactory  that  they  secured  his  ser- 
vices for  some  years  afterward. 

In  1882,  Mr.  Whiting  visited  England  and  gave  a  year 
to  a  coarse  of  study  under  Best,  the  famous  organist  of 
8t.  Qeorge*s  Hall,  Liverpool.  Upon  his  return,  he  was 
engaged  as  organist  at  St.  Joseph's  Church,  Albany, 
where  he  had,  at  that  time,  the  largeat  organ  in  the 
country,  and  as  a  member  of  his  choir  MllcLa  Jeunesse, 
now  famous  as  Miss  Xmma  Albani.  He  soon  went 
again  to  the  Old  World  to  complete  Iris  studies  of  or- 
chestration under  the  renowned  Kadecke,  of  Berlin.  In 
1868,  he  waa  indueed  to  take  the  leadership  in  the  Caatie 
8t.  Church,  Boston,  and  subsequently  was  organist  at 
the  Boeton  Music  Hall. 

Mr.  Whiting  has  contributed  largely  to  tho  composi- 
tion for  the  organ,  and  Iris  writings  nave  become  very 
popular.  He  has  been  a  diligent  student  and  a  hard 
worker  durinp  his  entire  musical  life,  and  has  made 
many  prominent  successes.  His  masterly  performances 
upon  the  magnificent  Cincinnati  organ  next  month  will 
prove  one  ef  the  iBteiesting  featuee  of  the  fsstlval. 


THB  SOLOISTS  ABD  OBABD  OHOBUS. 

A  complete  list  of  the  soloists  of  the  festival  has  al- 
ready appeared  in  these  columns.  Biographical  sketches 
of  the  most  prominent  artists  have  w>  been  given. 

Theodore  Thomas,  the  master  of  musical  leaders,  has 
been  drilling  his  matchless  orchestra  during  the  entire 
winter,  in  anticipation  of  the  festival.  Thelast  rehear- 
sal of  the  instrumental  selections  will  be  on  the  98th  of 
this  month.  And  that  the  solo  vocal  parts  will  be  as 
well  done  as  it  is  within  the  power  of  human  beings  to 
do  them,  the  names  of  the  soloists  alone  guarantee. 
With  such  artists  as  Pappenheim.  Caiy,  Cranch,  Adams 
and  Whitney,  nothing  but  the  highesit  standard  of  ex- 
cellence will  sufilce,  and  nothing  short  of  that  is  expec- 
ted. 

The  grand  chorus  is  composed  not  alone  ef  Cincinnati 
singers.  Of  the  moat  enthusiastic  societies  that  sre  re- 
hearsing for  the  festival,  those  of  HanJlton,  Dayton  and 
Urbana,  are  highly  spoken  of  by  Mr.  Singer,  who  has 
been  giving  his  personal  jtttsntion  to  their  progress. 
These  societies  sliow  much  zeal,  and  have  mastered 
many  tryinjg  selections  of  which  the  programme  is  com- 
posea.  All  of  the  members  of  the  chorus  arc  alive  to  the 
importance  of  the  event  in  which  they  are  to  take  part, 
and  are  making  such  progress  as  leaves  no  doubt  that 
they  will  be  up  to  the  mark  next  month. 

By  stretching  out  its  arms  and  taking  In  societies  from 
other  cities,  the  f eatival  widens  its  mfluence  and  ex- 
tends the  pure  weric  it  aims  to  do.  The  communities  in 
theae  cities  are  awakened  to  higher  art  and  better  re- 
aulta.  Their  taste  is  cultivated  and  their  knowledge  of 
music,  both  new  and  dd,  is  largely  increased.  True, 
there  are  return  results  which  work  to  the  financial  suc- 
cess of  the  undertaking,  bnt  this  is  secondsjy.  The  fes- 
tival concerts  are  not  given  for  profit,  liiis  scheme 
does  not  have  for  its  e^  any  pecuniary  result  beyond 
the  expense.  These  festivals  are  made  for  the  honor  of 
our  city,  for  the  credit  of  the  West,  and  for  the  good  of 
musical  taste.— C9UircA'«  Miuical  VUUor, 


ForeigiL  Hotes. 

The  inanguration,  which  took  place  on  the  2nd 
alt,  of  the  new  Royal  Court  Theatre  at  Dresden, 
an  iDStitntion  associated  with  the  practical  activity 
of  0.  M.  von  Weber  and  Marsohner,  lElichard  Wag- 
ner and  Julias  Riets,  is  an  event  of  more  than  pure- 
ly local  interest.  The  new  building,  which  is  erec- 
ted on  the  site  of  the  old  house,  destroyed  by  fire 
some  eight  years  ago,  is  pronounced  a  very  fine  one, 
possessing  above  all  most  perfect  aooostic  proper- 
ties. The  architect  is  Herr  Semper.  The  prooeed- 
ings  of  the  opening  night  oonnsted  of  a  spoken 
prologue  written  for  the  occasion,  followed  by  a 
stirring  performance  of  Weber's  ''Jubel"  Overture ; 
after  which  Goethe's  drama  "Iphigenia"  received  an 
adequate  representation,  which  concluded  the  fes- 
tive arrangements.  For  the  following  day  Beetho 
ven's  **  Fidelio  **  was  selected  as  the  first  operatic 
performance  in  the  new  house,  wherein,  it  is  hoped, 
the  high  artistic  prindples  will  continae  to  prevail 
which  the  composer  of  "Der  Freischfits"  and 
"  Eurvanthe  "  so  earnestly  strove  to  inculcate  dur- 
ing the  best  years  of  his  career.  There  are  but 
few  other  events  in  connection  with  German  opera- 
tic establishments  to  be  recorded  this  month.  Herr 
Richard  Waerst's  new  Opera,  "  Die  Offiziere  Eaise- 
rin,"  which  was  performed  for  the  first  time  at 
Berlin  at  the  end  of  January  last,  achieved  but  a 
qualified  success.  On  the  other  hand,  Herr  Ignaz 
BniU's  operatic  work,  "  Das  goldene  Ereuz,"  con- 
tinues in  lis  progress  of  popularity,  having  recently 
been  represented  at  Hannover  and  other  leading 
German  towns.  At  the  Hoftheater  of  Schwerin, 
the  prodaction  of  Herr  Wagner's  "  Walkfire"  has 
filled  the  house  to  overflowing  daring  the  last  few 
weeks.  The  same  composers  "Siegfried"  (like 
"  Walkfire  "  a  part  of  the  famoas  Tetralogy)  is  to  be 
produced  on  the  Munich  stage  during  the  present 
month;  and  the  dramatic  prologue  to  the  same  giant 
work,  "Das  Rbeingold,^  as  well  as  "  Walkfire,"  is 
to  be  performed  at  Leipzig  in  April  next,  to  be  fol- 
lowed in  the  coming  autumn  by  the  remaining  two 
works  to  complete  the  Tetralogy,  viz.  "  Siegfried  " 
and  "  Gotterd&mmerung."  Thus  it  will  be  seen 
that  German  operatic  managers  are  f  horooghly  in 
earnest  in  their  endeavors  to  prove  that  the  elabo- 
rate latest  music-drama  of  their  famous  countryman 
may  be  adequately  represented,  even  apart  from 
the  special  conditions  created  for  the  purpose  at  the 
Bayrenth  Theatre.  Madame  Christine  Niisson  was 
expected  in  BLamburg  last  month,  to  appear  in  a 
cyclus  of  operatic  performances ;  Madame  Gertter- 
Gardini  is  announced  to  give  a  series  of  representa- 
tions at  the  Royal  Opera  at  Berlin,  commencing  on 
the  21st  lost.  At  the  latter  institution  an  import- 
ant measure  of  discipline  was,  according  to  the 
AUffemeine  Deutsche  Muiik  ZeUung,  lately  intro- 
duced, the  directors  having  prohibited  the  practice 
of  throwing  bouquets,  dc,  upon  the  stage  oaring  a 
performance.  ''Gardeners  will  lament  at  the 
change,"  the  above-quoted  journal  adds  in  effect, 
"prime  donnefnU  be  furious ;  but  the  interests  of 
art  will  gain  by  it  in  the  end."  Another  fyr  more 
sweeping  reform  in  a  similar  direction  is,  however, 


said  to  be  contemplated,  the  report  of  which  oomes 
to  us  from  Cologne.  The  director  of  the  Stadt-The- 
ater  of  the  Rhenish  town  just  mentioned  is,  it  Is 
stated,  about  to  convene  a  congress  of  German 
operatic  managers,  which  is  to  meet  at  L^pzig,  for 
the  purpose  of  considering  the  steps  to  be  taken 
with  a  view  to  checking  tne  exorbitant  monetary 
pretentions  of  modern  operatic  singers.  There  can 
t>e  no  doubt  that  the  qnestien  is  one  which  com- 
mends itself  with  daily  increasing  force  to  the  ser- 
ious consideration  af  tmprefortof,  but — as  Ze  Mku- 
Urd,  in  alludiug  to  the  circumstance,  justly  remarks 
— nothing  short  of  an  intemoHoruU  congress  could 
possibly  lead  to  practical  results.  Meanwhile  we 
may  thank  German  operatie  directors,  should  their 
intended  congress  become  a  reality,  for  pablidy 
drawing  attention  to  the  pernidons  "  star  '^  system 
of  our  days,  which,  while  tending  eventually  to 

Srove  fatal  to  all  unendowed  operatic  Instlttttlons, 
I  at  the  same  time  inconsistent  with  the  true  inter- 
ests of  the  art  itself.— Xotul.  Jfu$.  7%nm, 


An  interesting  reprint  has  recently  been  issued 
by  the  firm  of  Trautwein  of  Berlin,  under  the  ans- 

f>ice8  of  the  Gesellschaft  filr  Mnsikforschung,  name- 
y,  that  of  the  oldest  Wittenberg  four-psrt  hymn- 
l)ook,  compiled  in  the  year  1524  by  Johann  Wal- 
ther,  by  direction  of  Martin  Luther.  It  Is  only 
some  twenty-five  years  ago  that  fragments  of  the 
book  (a\)oat  the  actoal  existence  of  which  doubts 
had  long  been  entertained)  were  discovered  in  the 
public  Rbraries  of  Munich  and  Dreeden,  the  two 
supplementing  one  another,  and  forming  a  complete 
copy  of  the  work.  While  on  the  subject  of  miuloal 
bibliography,  we  may  mention  that  a  very  rare  and 
curious  book  bearing  upon  the  art  is  also  shortly  to 
be  republished  by  SL  £.  Thoinau  of  Paris,  entitled 
"L'Entretien  des  Musiciens,"  the  author  being 
Annibal  Gantez,  and  the  year  of  its  publication 
1648.  Apart  from  Its  scarcity,  the  work  is  chiefly 
Interesting  as  treating  of  the  musical  customs  and 
peculiarities  of  the  period  from  which  it  emanates. 
Only  four  copies  of  the  original  edition  are  known 
to  exist,  one  of  which  is  In  the  possession  of  Mr. 
Thoinau,  who  thus  generously  resigns  his  favored 
position  for  the  benefit  of  many. 

The  Berlin  Wagner-Verein  celebrated  its  first 
anniversary  last  month  by  a  banquet,  to  which 
some  600  members  and  their  Mends  sat  down,  and 
which  was  followed  by  some  highly  intereeting 
musical  and  musico-dramatic  performances.  A 
herald,  dad  in  style  of  the  middle  ages,  having  for- 
mally announced  the  cnmmenoement  of  the  per- 
formance, a  small  orchestra  composed  of  eight  mn- 
sicians,under  the  direction  of  HerrWilhem  Tappert, 
played  the  oldest-known  Overture,  that  to  "Orfeo," 
by  Monteverde;  after  which  the  andienod{were  treat- 
ed to  a  reptesentation  of  the  most  venerable  lyric- 
drama,  "Robin  et  Marion,"  by  Adam  de  la  Hale, 
which  was  first  played  at  the  Court  of  the  King  of 
Naples  in  1282.  »Mne  German  songs  of  the  flf- 
teenth  and  sixteenth  centories,  a  Serenade  for  violin 
by  Jacob  Walther,  and  a  Sonata  by  Euhnau,  writ- 
ten in  1696,  concluded  the  historic  programme. 

Gluck's  "Armida"  was  performed  jast  month  a1 
the  Imperial  Opera  at  Vienna.  The  Grand  work  ol 
the  "« father  of  modern  Opera  "  was,  according  to  the 
opinion  of  the  press,  most  worthily  represented, 
Madame  Materna's  interpretation  of  the  character 
of  the  heroine  bdng  especially  praised. — Ibid. 

We  subjoin  the  programmes  of  concerts  recently 
given  at  seme  of  the  iMdiug  institutions  abroad :~ 

Paris. — Concert  Populaire  (February  8):  Sym 
phony,  L'Oc^n  (Rubinstein);  Septet  (Beethoven) 
Concertstfick  for  Violin  (Sivori);  Overture  to  "  Sig 
urd  "  (£.  Reyer).  Concert  du  Conservatoire  (Feb 
ruary  10):  Symphony  in  A  minor  (Mendelssohn) 
La  Fri6re  du  Matin  et  du  Soir,  nnaccompapied  cho 
rus  (£.  del  Cavaliere);  seoond  and  third  part  o 
"Rom^o  et  Juliette  (Berlioz) ;  Chorus  from  "Arm! 
da"  (LulliV,  Overture,  "Leonora"  (Beethoven).  Con 
cert  Populaire  (February  10):  Symphony,  D  majoi 
(Beethoven);  Fragment  from  "fphig6nie  en  Tauri 
de"  (Piccini);  Minuet  (Boccherini) ;  Overture  U 
"Der  FreischQtz"  (Weber).  Concert  Popalain 
(February  17):  Reformation  Symphony  (Mendels 
sohn);  Andante  (Haydn);  Fragments  from  "Struen 
see"  (Meyerbeer);  doncerto  in  C  minor  for  piano 
forte  (Beethoren);  Prelude  (Bach-Gounod).  Coo 
cert  du  ChAtelet  (January  27}:  "Christophe  Cs 
lomb,**  Ode  symphoniqne  (Fdicien  David)^ 

Leipzig. —Gewandhans  Concert  (January  17) 
Oyertnreto  "Tasso"  (Sehuls-SchwerinV,  Concert 
for  violoncello  (H.  Wltte);  Songs  and  Air  froa 
"Buryanthe"  (Weber);  Symphony  in  A  (BeeUu 
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y«n.)  Gewandhans  Concert  (January  81):  Over- 
tm,  "Jm  Hocbland"  (Gade);  Violin  Concerto 
(Bracb) ;  Symphony  in  B  minor  (Scbnbert).  Euterpe 
Concert  Febmary  6} :  Overture,  Scherzo,  and  Fin- 
ale (Schumann);  Rhapsody  (Brahms);  Pianoforte 
pieces  (Schumann,  Chopin,  and  Davidy  Gewand- 
baus  Concert  (February  1):  Reauiem  (Cherubini;) 
Forty-seeond  Psalm  (Mendelssohn).  Gewandhaus 
Concert  February  14):  Orerture  to  "Melusine" 
(Mendelssohn);  Concerto  for  pianoforte  (Schar- 
wenka);  Symphony  in  G  major  (Haydn). 

Berlin. — Bilse  Concert  (Februanr  .6):  Overture 
to  "Manfred"  (Schumann);  March (Lachner) ;  Con- 
certo  for  violoncdlo  (Vieuxtemps) ;  "Phafiton*' 
(Saint-SaSns)  ;  WalkQrenritt  (Wagner) ;  Symphony 
in  C  major  (Schubert).  Concert  of  the  Symphonie- 
capelle  (February  6):  Symphony  in  C  minor 
(Haydn) ;  Symphony  in  C  minor  (Brahms) ;  Frag- 
menta  from  "  Ix>reley  "  (Bruch) ;  Hungarian  Dance 
(Brahms).  Stem'sche  Singakademie  (February  16): 
kandeVs  "Alexander's  Feast" 
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Symphony  Ckmoerts. 

The  Harvard  Musical  Association  had  every  reas- 
on to  feel  fresh  encouragement  in  the  large  audience 
and  complete  success  of  the  tenth  and  last  Concert 
of  the  thirteenth  season  (March  28).  Very  seldom, 
if  ever,  has  a  more  interesting  Orchestral  Concert 
been  heard  in  our  city.  The  rich,  unique  and  well 
contrasted  programme,  and  the  ability  of  the  ar- 
tists, who  entered  heart  and  soul  into  the  interpre- 
tation of  its  several  numbers,  made  that  almoet  a 
fbregone  conclusion. 

Qyertare  to  the  Oratorio  «St.  Paid  " . .  .Mendelssohn 
Air  from  **  L* Allegro  ed  H  Pensieroso,*'  V  Sweet  bird, 

tbat  Bhnnn'st  the  noise  of  folly  ** Handel 

Miss  Xillian  Bailey. 
Conoerto  in  C  major,  for  three  pianos,  with  string 

orchestra J.  8.  Bach 

Allegro.— Adagio.— Fncne. 
B.  J.  lAUgy  J.  G.  D,  Parker,  and  Arthar  W.  Foote. 

Overture  to  ^Bosamunde  "  (second  time).  .Schubert 
Bones  with  Pianofortes- ** 

oT  Das  ZftgenglOcklein  (The  Passine  Bell). 

b,   Sttanme  der  liebe  (T oice  of  Love). 
Miss  Lniian  Bailey. 
Eiffhth  Symphony  ,lnF,Op.fl6 Beethoven 

Allegro  ylvaee.— Allegretto  Scherzando.— Tempo 

di  nunuetto.— Allegro  vivace. 

Most  listeners  were  probably  surprised  to  find  so 
much  exciting  matter,  so  much  breadth  and  power 
and  grandeur,  in  the  Overture  to  St,  Paul.  In 
Oratorio,  as  in  Opera  performancee,  the  Overture 
commonly  gets  a  small  share  of  attention.  People 
hardly  listen,  being  not  quite  settled  in  their  seats ; 
or  they  sit  waiting  for  the  voices  to  begin^  and 
probably  there  is  something  in  the  suggestion  that 
the  instruments,  not  over  many  on  such  occasions, 
are  smothered  up  and  deadened  by  the  crowd  of  sing- 
ing people  on  the  stage.  Really  this  noble  Over- 
ture was  for  the  first  time  fairly  heard  that  Thurs- 
day afternoon.  The  orchestra  was  adequate  to  ils 
effect,  which  was  palpably  increased  by  the  Organ 
part,  which  Mendelssohn  composed  for  it,  and 
which  was  satisfactorily  played  by  Mr.  G.  W.  Suh- 


The  Nightingale  Aria  by  Handel  fitly  followed. 
It  seemed  precisely  suited  for  the  fresh,  bright, 
bird-like,  sympathetic  voice  of  Miss  Lillian  Bailey  ; 
and,  besides  the  excellent  flute  obligate  of  Mr. 
RmzKL,  it  had  the  advantage  of  Robert  Franz's  full 
development  of  the  instrumental  score,  which 
sounded  wonderfully  rich  and  beautiful,  and  seemed 
to  locate  the  "  sweet  bird,  most  musical,  most  mel- 
ancholy **  amid  its  shady  green  surroundings.  The 
young  singer  was  equal  to  all  the  exacting  require- 
ments of  the  song ;  all  was  clear,  sustained  and 
delicately  true,  and  every  trill  precise  and  even. 
The  only  fault  we  noticed  was  the  indistinct  enun- 
ciation of  the  syllables,  "  sweet  bird  "  sounding  too 


much  like  "  wee  bir  *' ;  but  this  may  easily  be  rem- 
edied. 

Next,  after  Mendelssohn  and  Handel,  who  could 
come  in  se  sure  not  to  disturb  the  harmony,  as 
good  Sebastian  Bach  ?  And  this  time  not  in  his 
graver  and  more  sombre  aspect,  but  in  a  genial, 
brilli|tnt,  entertaining  mood,  while  wielding  all  the 
wealth  of  his  incomparable  artistic  resources.  A 
triple  Concerto  for  three  pianos  of  course  enlists  a 
g^ood  deal  of  personal  interest,  besides  the  intrinsic 
interest  of  the  compoeition.  But  this  was  no  mere 
parade  piece  ;  and  it  would  argue,  only  a  lack  of 
true  musical  appreciation  in  any  one  who  should  be 
rash  enough  to  seek  to  consign  it  to  the  dry  cate- 
gory of  pedantic  studies  or  antique  curiosities.  It 
is  music  all  aglow  with  a  sincere,  hearty,  happy 
sense  of  life. 

Bach  has  left  two  Concertos  for  three  pianos :  this 
one  in  C  major,  and  another,  equally  interesting,  in 
D  minor.  We  owe  the  introduction  of  both  of 
them  in  Boston  concert  rooms  to  Mr.  Otto  Dresel. 
That  in  D  minor  takes  us  back  twenty-five  years  to 
a  memorable  concert  given  by  that  gentleman,  in  a 
small  upper  chamber,  before  one  of  the  choicest 
audiences,  when  it  was  played  by  three  remarkable 
pianists,  Messrs.  Dresel,  Alfred  Jaell,  and  William 
Scharfenberg ;  the  string  accompaniments,  in  the 
original  form,  by  Messrs.  Schultze,  Meisel,  Meyer, 
(viola),  Carl  Bergman  (cello),  and  Balcke  (contra- 
bass). EleWn  years  later  (Nov.  and  Dec.  1864),  Mr. 
Dresel  gave  a  series  of  five  concerts  at  Chiokering^s 
Rooms,  drawing  largely  for  his  programmes  from 
the  instrumental  works  of  Bach.  The  first  concert 
opened  with  the  Triple  Concerto  in  C  major,  which 
was  again  grfven  in  the  third,  the  other  (D  minor) 
having  taken  its  turn  in  the  second  concert.  Per- 
haps it  will  revive  pleasant  memories  with  some  of 
our  readers,  if  we  reprint  here  a  portion  of  our  rec- 
ord made  directly  after  that  first  concert  :— 

Old  Bach  heads  the  list,  as  he  is  likely  to  do  in  each  of 
the  five  concerts.  Mr.  Dresel,  In  this,  is  undertaking 
for  us  the  same  good  service  that  Mendelssohn  did  for 
Germany;  he  means  to  pat  to  flight,  if  possible,  the 
Sach  buffbear,  by  practically  Showing  thatBach's  music 
can  be  entertaining  and  delightful,  as  well  as  learned 
and  profound.  The  piano  compositions  of  the  great  mas- 
ter afford  ample  material  for  this,  utterly  different  as 
they  are  from  any  of  the  modem  piano  music.  Should 
these  succeed  In  dissipating  the  bugbear,  and  actually 
prove  euJoyable  to  a  whole  room  full  of  people,  then  it 
may  be  hoped  that  soon  a  beginning  will  be  made  of 
■ome  aeqaaintance  with  his  vocal  works,  when  all  who 
have  any  piety  or  music  in  their  souls  will  be  astonished 
at  the  revelation  of  such  depth  and  tenderness  of  feel- 
ing, such  unsurpassed  richness,  truth  and  beauty  of  ex- 
pression, and  own  that  religious  music,  as  such,  whether 
Catholic  or  Protestant,  has  reached  its  highest,  purest 
utterance  in  Sebastian  Bach.  The  Great  Organ  Is  al- 
ready doiog  its  part—or  a  part  of  its  part— to  prepare 
the  way;  but  these  piano  (or  (7/a0ier)  compositions  are 
perhaps  the  readiest  entering  wedge  into  the  tough  knot 
of  anti-fugue  and  anti-seientiflc  prejudice,  since,  instead 
of  trying  to  cleave  It  by  main  force,  they  will  gently, 
unawares,  loosen  its  grasp  by  showing  the  old  master 
Wider  A  pUaiing  aspect, 

Untwisting  all  the  chains  that  tie 
The  hidden  soul  of  harmony. 

The  experiment,  this  first  time,  was  signally  suceesa- 
fnl.  We  verily  believe  that  no  piece  on  the  programme 
was  enjoyed  so  much,  on  the  whole,  and  by  the  largest 
numberi  as  the  triple  Concerto  in  C  major.  The  charm, 
to  be  sure,  was  partly  that  of  admirable  rendering.  The 
three  pianos  (Chiekerlng  Grands),  which  share  equally 
the  exposition  of  themes,  were  played  with  perfect 
deamesSt  evenness  and  nicety  of  expression,  and  with 
that  absenoe  of  all  exaggeration  of  efflsct,  which  Bach's 
music  rsqulres,  by  Messrs.  Huoo  Lboithabd,  B.  J. 
Lakq,  and  J.  0.  D.  Paskss;  while  the  original  accom- 
paniments for  the  quartet  of  strings  were  consolidated 
by  Mr.  Dresd  upon  a  fourth  piano.  Mechanically,  it 
all  moved  like'  clockwork,  wheel  within  wheel,  quietly 
and  beantifully.  And  such  satisfying,  rich,  fresh, 
wholesomely  stimulating  sonority;  such  fall,  clear, 
sweet,  delicious  euphony  I  The  sound  was  all-perva- 
ding; it  seemed  to  come  in  all  round  us  and  behind  us 
like  water,  welling  up  from  exhaustless  springs  of  sweet 


and  wholesome  harmony.  The  first  Allegro  Is  remark- 
able for  the  exceeding  stmplieity  of  its  theme,  and  for 
the  wondrous  art  with  which  it  Is  made  interesting 
throughout  such  long  and  complex  development;  its  re- 
appearance  now  in  this  and  now  in  that  part  of  the  har- 
mony, now  in  one  and  now  In  another  piano,  being  al- 
ways natural,  so  much  so  that  for  most  hearers  the  art 
was  hidden  in  the  charm.  The  expression  la  simply  hap- 
py, healthy,  sunshiny,  ftdl  of  Joy  in  even-tempered  life 
and  solid  worlcl  The  Adagio  touches  a  deeper  chord. 
That  solemn  mln<Nr  phrase  in  the  bass  and  tenor,  which 
ever  eiowly  climbs  and  falls,  so  boldly  pronounced 
through  the  whole,  Is  most  Imprsssive,  and  hiumts  you 
afterwards  as  It  haunts  the  music.  The  finale  Is  a  little 
moro  formal. 

Some  years  later  this  Concerto  was  played  hy 
the  same  artists,  at  one  of  Mr.  Lang's  Concerts  in 
the  Globe  Theatre,  with  the  Mendelssohn  Quintette 
Club  for  the  accompaniment.  And  again,  in  Dea 
18Y6,  in  that  beautiful  concert  given  for  Mr.  Leon- 
hard  by  some  of  his  brother  artists,  in  Wesleyan 
Hall,  it  was  played  by  Messrs.  Lang,  Perabo  and 
Parker,  with  the  accompaniments  on  a  fourth  piano 
by  Mr.  Dresel.  On  all  these  occasions  it  was  ex- 
ceedingly enjoyed.  But  whether  the  "  Bach  bug- 
bear" is  even  yet  dispelled,  may  be  a  question, 
though  we  have  since  heard  the  Passion  Mumc  and 
the  Christmas  Oratorio,  and  many  more  of  his  im- 
mortal masterpieces,  vocal  and  instrumental.  The 
bugbear  exists  in  not  a  few  minds ;  but  the  sincere 
admirers,  too,  are  many.  Some  doubtless  were 
converted,  or  at  least  strongly  inclined  toward 
Bach's  music,  when  they  heard  the  Concerto  given 
with  such  impressive  power  and  breadth  in  this 
last  Symphony  Concert.  For  three  powerfhl  mod- 
ern "Grands,"  and  in  so  vast  a  hall,  the  mere  quin- 
tet of  strings,  with  which  it  was  originally  accom- 
panied, would  not  suffice.  Accordingly  it  was 
played  by  the  whole  string  force  ef  the  orchestra, 
and  with  wonderful  effect  There  was  a  fullness,  a 
richness,  an  all-pervading  sweetness'knd  vitality  of 
sound,  which  there  was  no  escaping.  And  no  one 
could  help  observing  what  a  complete  whole  in  it- 
self was  that  accompaniment ;  it  was  fullness  not  of 
mere  sonority,  but  of  co-operating,  interwoven  in- 
dividual parts.  How  the  'cellos  and  basses  soiijr  iu 
the  Adagio  I  The  last  movement,  too,  impressed  us 
more  than  ever  before.  The  three  pianists  did 
their  work  admirably  well  together,  and  the  orches- 
tral parts  were  all  in  keeping.  The  "  Bach  bug- 
bear "  may  not  have  been  dispelled  in  every  listen- 
er even  then,  but  was  not  what  we  wrote  of  it  so 
long  ago  all  more  than  justified  ?  Hour  after  hour 
it  would  be  happiness,  complete  occupation  of  heart, 
mind  and  soul,  to  listen  to  such  music,  forgetting  all 
else  in  "  content  so  absolute." 

If  the  first  part  of  the  concert  was  mainly  seri- 
ous, the  second  was  bright  and  joyous.  Schubert's 
i2Mamvii£i0<  Overture  was  even  more  keenly  relished 
than  it  was  the  first  time ;  it  will  be  always  wel- 
come in  its  place.  The  two  Schubert  Songs  were 
serious,  but  they  were  short ;  and  they  were  rang 
with  rach  taste  'and  feeling  as  well  as  with  such 
sweetness  and  purity  of  voice,  by  Miss  Bailey,  (ac- 
companied by  Mr.  Lang)  that  they  made  a  fine 
effect.  The  ^  Stimme  der  Liebe"  is  a  remarkable 
song,  full  of  climax,  original  in^  its  harmony, 
and  intensely  dramatic ;  but  the  singer  proved  her- 
self equal  to  it,  singing  it  con  amore,  and  with  such 
effect  that  she*  was  recalled,  when  she  seated  her- 
self at  the  piano,  and  sang  the  same  composer's 
"  Haidenrdslein."  Finally  the  Eighth  Symphony, 
so  full  of  sunshine,  though  its  inspiration  came  to 
the  Master  in  his  darkest  days,  and,  buoyant  as  it 
is,— by  some  called  "light,"— yet  a  most  earnest  and 
consummate  work  of  Art,  brought  the  Concert  to 
the  cheerfullest  conclusion.  Let  us  not  despair  of 
many  more  such  good  times  coming  1 


Thxodobc  Thoiiab  and  his  Orchestra  returned  to 
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Boston  on  Wednesday  evening,  Mftrch  20,  and  Sat- 
urday afternoon,  March  28,  to  try  tble  experiment 
of  a  conple  of  "  grand  and  popular  Concerts,**  at 
popular  prices.**  The  bait  took,  and  the  audience 
was  very  large,  especially  on  Saturday,  when  coun- 
try people  come  to  town.  The  programmes  con- 
taioed  many  things  of  doubtful  popularity  ;  but  if 
popular  means  miscellaneous,  they  certainly  were 
"  mized,**  or,  more  properly  speaking,  heterogene> 
ous,  enough.  We  have  no  room  to  discriminate, 
and  simply  give  the  programmes : 

Wkdnssdat  Evkono. 


Overture  "  IKiag  Stephen,"  op.  117 Beethoven 

March  Teinpo,  from  **  Lenore  "  Symphony Raff 

Aria,  «<I>iAovensa" ....; Verdi 

Signer  Tagliapletra. 
Solo  for  Ttombone.  Air  and  variations. . .  .Chemllch 

Mr.  F.  Letsch. 
Scene  and  Aria,  "FreyscbUtz*' Weber 

MiSB  Mathilde  Wnde. 

Ooncerto  for  Piano  and  Orebestra Scharwenka 

Madame  M.  Schiller  and  Orchestra. 

Overture,  "Rienzi" Wagner 

"LesRameaux" Faure 

Signer  Tagliapletra. 

Menuet Boocberinl 

String  Orchestra. 
Alia,  <<Qneeno!f  Sheba" Gounod 

Miss  Mathilde  WUde. 

Walta,"  Wiener  Freeken" Strauss 

Fdte  Boh6me  (Scenes  Flttoresques) Massenet 

Saturday  Matikbs. 

Overture, «  Midsummer  Night's  Dream  ".,Mendels>n 

Aria,«IlBaIen>' Verdi 

Signor  Tagliapletra. 
Fantasle  (new),  Prelude,  Intermezzo,  Fugue. 

Rheinberger 

Die  Lorelei Liszt 

Miss  Mathilde  Wflde. 
Concerto  for  Piano,  in  Q  minor. . . .  t. . . .  Mendelssohn 

Madame  M.  Schiller  and  Orchestra. 
Largo  (adapted  by  Joseph  Helmesberger),  for  Vio- 
lins, Violas,  Harp,  Organ  and  Solo  Violin.  .Higoidel 
Mr.  Hermann  Brandt. 

Bong,  **  Lea  Bameaux  "  (by  request) Faure 

Signer  Tagliapietra. 

Capriccio,  op.  4  (new) Hermann  Oraedner 

Valse  de  Concert Venzano 

Miss  Mathilde  Wilde, 

Waltz.  «  Village  Swallows'* Strauss 

Symphonic  Poem,  **  Danse  Macabre  " . .  ..SaintrSa&is 


Chamber  Goneerte. 

We  return,  for  briefer  mention  than  it  merits,  to 
Mr.  S.  LixBLiN0*8  Concert  at  Union  Hall,  March  21. 
The  hall  was  filled  with  a  quickly  responsive  audi- 
ence, and  the  programme  contdned  much  that  was 
interesting,  old  and  new,  to  wit : 

Concerto  for  Piano.    (>p.  16 Grieg 

First  and  fast  movement. 
Mr.  S.  Liebling. 

Andante  and  Polonaise Wleniawski 

Mr.  Albert  Van  Baalte. 

Aria.    "Si,t'amo,Ocara" Handel 

tf  iBS  Fanny  Kellogg. 

(a.  Anf  Flueseln  des  Gesanges Liszt 

•!>•-««    )*•  Air  Jfc  la  Bourree Handel 

"*"®-  1  c.  Nocturne.  Op.  16,  No.  2. 1 Chopin 

( d.  Valse.    Op.  M,  No.  1.      )  Arr.  by  Tauslg 

Serenade  (New) Abt 

Mr.  Carl  Pflueger. 
Becitation.   "La  mort  de  Jeanne  d'Arc." 

Casimlr  Delavigne 
Mme.  Leontine  Amot  Cohn. 

Grand  Duo  for  Two  PianoiB.    Op.  IS. 

Allegro— Adagletto—Finala Bheinberger 

Messrs.  Ernst  Perabo  and  S.  Liebling. 

Song.    **Der  Wanderer** Schubert 

Mr.  Joseph  CAaus. 

!a.  Concert  etude Knllack 
6.  Moments  musicaux Mosskowskl 
c.   Polonaise Rubinstein 

a^«»«    i  "I>i«  Llebe  hat  gelogen.*' ) 

oongB.  { Mgyiie  Sicherhett.*'  f Franz 

Miss  Fanny  Kellogg. 

a^«.    la.    "Die Lotosblume** Schumann 

songs.  ^^     "Guta  Nacht,  mein  Hcrz** Franz 

Mr.  Carl  Pflueger. 
Piano,    Bhapsodie.   No.  4 Liszt 

The  piano  compoeitions  were  all — with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  Duo  with  Mr.  Perado,  which  we  found 
the  most  interesting  of  them  all,  and  very  finely 
played— interpreted  by  Mr.  liebling.  He  played 
with  remarkable  fiacility,  certainty  and  brilliancy, 
especially  the  Grieg  Concerto  movements  and  the 
Bhapsodie  by  Liszt,  and  showed  discrimination,  as 
well  as  enthusiasm,  in  his  rendering  of  the  groups 
of  weU  contrasted  smaller  pieces.  The  Chopin 
Waltz,  wilfully  made  to  bristle  with  difficulties  by 
Tansig,  and  far  more  expressive  in  its  simple  form, 
was  wonderfully  well  played.  Mr.  Van  Baalti, 
one  of  the  earlier  and  most  finished  graduates  from 


Julius  Eichberg's  Violin  School,  played  his  difficult 
solo  with  precision,  firmness  and  considerable  bril- 
liancy ;  it  was  ^ood,  sound*  violin  playing,  only  a 
little  rigid.  Miss  Fannt  Kelloog  bore  away  the 
palm  for  singing.  The  Handel  Aria  was  given  with 
fine  taste  and  feeling ;  and  the  two  songs  by  Franz, 
the  one  so  passionate,  the  other  so  serene,  were 
beautifully  interpreted.  Mr.  PmsoEa  was  111^  so 
that  his  place  had  to  be  supplied  in  the  second  part 
by  Mr.  Clauss,  who  sang  "  The  Wanderer "  with 
considerable  expression,  with  a  sonorous  but  rather 
too  explosive  letting  out  of  voice.  Mme.  Gohn's 
French  recitation  elicited  a  good  deal  of  applause. 


Mr.  John  Orth  gave  a  Concert  on  Wednesday 
afternoon,  April  8,  in  Union  Hall,  which  wasalmoet 
crowded  with  his  friends.  The  programme  was  as 
follows : 

Sonata  for  Pianoforte  and  Violoncello,  in  D, 

Op.  188 Baff 

Mr.  Fries  and  Mr.  Ortb. 
n/«tio«    J  PhiHis  the  Fair. 

Bongs.   JMyBonnieMary Franz 

Mr.  C.  R.  Hayden. 
Aria  from  Alexander's  Feast :    "Softly  sweet 

in  Lydlan  measures** Handel 

Miss  Lillian  Bailey. 

Menuetto  in  B-minor Schubert 

Impromptu  in  E- flat.  Op.  ao Hiller 

Mr.  Orth. 

Bomance:    <<Betum,  Betum'* Berlioz 

BIr.  Hayden. 

Staccato  Perpetuello Dupont 

WiegenUed Kiemlf 

Ballade,  Op.  28 Chopin 

Mr.  Orth. 

(i^_    ( Das  ZUgenglScklein Schubert 

*'™^*  JOgniPena Pergolese 

Miss  Bailey. 

Consolation,  No.  8,  in  D-flat  major Liszt 

MarcheMilltaire....' Schubert-Tausig 

Mr.  Orth. 

Raff's  Sonata  interested  us  comparatively  little  in 

the  first  movement  {AUeffro\  which  seemed  made 

mechanically,  with  a  mere  routine  facility.   But  the 

Vivace  was  singularly  bright  and  sparkling,  and 

the  Andante  lovely.    It  was  capitally  rendered  by 

both  artists.   Mr.  Okth  showed  a  technique  #e11  up 

to  the  times,  and  played  all  his  very  various  selec- 
tions with  more  discrimination  and  refinement  than 
we  have  noticed  before  in  his  playing,  as  well  as 
with  enthusiastic  energy.  The  Schul^rt  Menuetto 
was  daintily  and  crisply  touched,  and  pleased  so 
much  that  he  was  obliged  to  repeat  it.  The  Staccato 
by  Dupont,  too,  was  very  brilliantly  and  deftly  done. 
Miss  Lillian  Bailkt's  voice  and  style,  and  her  in- 
telligent expression  and  refinement  for  so  young  a 
singer,  still  g^ow  upon  the  attentive  listener  and 
give  assurance  of  a  nature  truly  musical,  with  some- 
thing of  the  spark  of  genius  in  it.  The  Air  by 
Handel  was  beautifully  rendered,  so  was  the  "  Pas- 
sing Bell  "  by  Schubert ;  and  the  quaint  melody  by 
Pergolese,  a  favorite  song  of  Mme.  Yiardot-Garcia's, 
was  made  as  piquant  and  witching  as  need  be. 
Mr.  Hatdbn,  though  hardly  at  his  l)est,  sang  finely 
two  of  the  least  pretending  songs  by  Franz.  His 
long  sustained  high  tone  in  the  Romance  by  Berlioz, 
was  remarkably  clear,  musical  and  beautifully  di- 
minished.— ^Mr.  Orth  certainly  gained  standing  by 
this  concert. 


Mr.  Wm.  H.  Shvbwooi>  commenced  a  second 
series  (of  this  his  second  season)  of  Concerts,  on 
Friday  evening,  April  6,  at  Union  Hall.  An  imper- 
ative engagement  robbed  us  of  the  pleasure  we 
should  doubtless  have  had  in  listening  both  to  him 
and  his  assistants  in  the  following  programme : 

Allegro  Feroce  (Concert  Btnde),  Op.  106.  No.  2, 

MoBcheles. 
Mr.  Sherwood. 

o^vnM  f  o,  Neue  Liebe,  neues  Leben Beethoven 

^^"^{6.  My  Dearest  Heart SuIUvan 

Miss  Annie  Wentz. 

Senate,  Op.  HI  Oast  senate) L.  v  Beethoven 

Prayer,  (Tannhituser) Wagner 

Madame  Louise  CappianL 

j  a.  Impromptu  in  A-flat,  Op.  29 Chopin 

I  b.  Novelette,  B-major.  Op.  21,  No.  7 Schumann 

Miss  Josie  £.  ware. 

Bondo  Capricdoso  in  B Mendelssohn 

Miss  Jennie  B.  May. 

Aria  from  Don  Juan  (Non  mi  dii) Mozart 

Miss  Fannie  Levering. 

ia.  Fantasiain  F minor, Op. 40. Chopin 
&.  Allegro  Scherzando.  Op.  6 — W.  H.  Sherwood 
rand  Duo  from  TAfricaine Meyerbeer 

Madame  Cappiani  and  Miss  Annie  Wentz. 
Bhapsodie  Hongnnse,  No.  6 


All  the  accounts  we  have  of  the  oonoert  are  essential- 
ly in  acoord  with  this  fkom  the  Ontrien 

Mr.  ^herwood  played  the  Moscheles  stndy  in  his  best 
style,  with  the  most  unerring  precision,  firm,  vital  touch, 
and  great  spirit.  The  great  Opus  HI.  sonata  is  a  work 
that  few  pianists  care  to  approach.  Bven  disregarding 
its  technical  difficulties,  whfch  are  Immense,  there  is  an 
intrinsio  grandeur,  a  breadth  of  style  in  the  composition 
which  can  be  adequately  rendered  only  by  the  supreme 
artist,  and  that,  too,  after  long  and  arduous  stadv. 
There  are  few  works  extant  in  whioh  the  interpreter  is 
more  liable  to  fall  into  the  error  of  elaborating  oertain 
beautifnl  details  to  the  detriment  of  the  perfect  symme- 
try of  the  whole.  Then  again  it  is  a  work  yrhieh  a^peala 
but  to  the  select  few  among  music  lovers,  and  in  playing 
which  the  pianist  can  look  for  sympathy  from  but  a 
small  portion  of  hla  audience.   To  say  that  Mr.  Sher- 


Terihg  of  the  lint  movement  seemed  hardly 
accordance  with  the  character  of  the  work,  the  bold  out- 
lines of  which  were  often  blurred  and  weakened,  and  If 
a  certain  sustained  power,  a  oomprehenslTe  grasp  of  the 
leadingr  idea  in  the  earlier  portions  of  the  Arietta  were 
too  plainly  wanting,  yet  it  must  be  said  that  his  playing 
of  the  latter  half  of  the  second  movement  (say  from  the 
beginning  of  the  fourth  variation  to  the  end)  was  won- 
derfully fine  and  strong.  There  was  also  mueh  that  de- 
served nigh  commendation  in  his  playing  of  the  remain- 
der of  the  work :  that  the  most  absolute  eamestnesa  of 
Surpose  ran  through  the  whole  performance  was  evl- 
ent.  To  have  played  this  sonata  as  Mr.  Sherwood  did 
may  be  accounted  a  more  glorious  aehievement  than  to 
have  friven  even  the  most  complete  and  perfect  render- 
ing of  a  host  of  other  compositions.  With  the  exception 
or  the  great  B-flat  sonata.  Opus  108,  there  Is  hardly  a 
composition  In  the  whole  range  of  pianoforte  mnnc 
which  presents  so  great  Intellectual  difflcultles  to  the 
I>erformer.  The  rest  of  Mr.  Sherwood's  numbers  were 
most  capltaHy  played.  Madame  Cappiani  sang  the  ex- 
tremely difficult  and  taxing  Prayer  from  TannMueer 
really  superbly.  It  Is  rarely  that  one  finds  a  singer  so 
absolutely  in  sympathy  with  her  high  taak,  and  posses- 
sor of  such  means  of  realizing  her  conception.  Miss 
Annie  Wenta  and  Miss  Fannie  Levering  (pupils  of  Ma- 
dame Cappiani)  and  Miss  Josle  B.  Ware  and  lOss  Jen- 
nie B.  May  (pupils  of  Mr.  Sherwood)  showed  much  tal- 
ent, and  gave  evidence  of  the  excellence  of  their  Instruo- 
tion. 


<  ♦  > 

For  Dwighf  s  Journal  of  Music. 

A  Hew  Invention. 

Cambridok  has  been  called  (I  don't  know  how 
correctly)  a  Paradise  of  Paupers.  I  only  repeat  a 
phrase  I  have  heard  from  an  old  resident  of  this 
semi-rural  city.  I  think,  however,  a  stop  has  been 
put  upon  the  tramps,  by  a  parish  regulation  that,  in- 
stead of  warm  breaHasts  at  the  doors  of  the  citi- 
zens, they  should  be  furnished  with  tickets  entit- 
ling thetn  to  a  meal  at  a  certain  restaurant  in  return 
for  a  certain  amount  of  work.  But  there  seems  to 
be  a  club  of  resident  hand-organists  who  perambu- 
Isfte  the  streets  and  dispense  their  music  wherever 
they  have  been  once  encouraged.  As  a  protection 
against  this  annoyance,  it  is  reported  that  a  sensi- 
tive Professor  has  (conditionally)  invented  a  con- 
trivance he  calls  a  Paratone,  which  ia  said  to  ward 
off  effectually  the  all-pervading  melodies  of  the 
grinders.  It  simply  reproduces  the  anatomy  of  a 
deaf  ear.  It  reverses  the  action  of  the  telephone  or 
phonograph,  and  renders  the  musical  vibrations 
inaudible.  It  can  be  easily  applied  to  any  window, 
and  at  the  same  time  by  its  novel  and  peculiar  ap- 
pearance advertises  the  grinders  that  thdr  services 
in  front  of  that  house  where  they  are  disposed  to 
plant  themselves,  can  be  dispensed  with.  It  can 
also  be  used  in  in  a  portable  way,  like  an 
umbrella,  which  it  somewhat  resembles  in  shape. 

By  the  TTniversity  students^  and  by  all  deairous 
of  concentrating  their  thoughts  on  abstract  studies, 
it  rthould  be  well  accepted.  Think  of  escaping  from 
these  organic  disturbances  as.  you  would  escape 
from  a  sudden  shower  of  rain,  just  by  hoisting  your 
Paratone  I  It  might  also  be  used  in  concert  hidls — 
if  the  apparatus  could  be  compressed  into  a  small 
compass  of  the  size  of  a  fan  or  a  felt  hat;  and  those 
of  the  audience  who  are  anti- Wagner  or  anti-Lisst 
in  their  tastes,  er  those  who  are  indifferent  to  the 
pure-classic  school,  might  easily  enjoy  a  period  of 
expressive  silence  (unless  they  preferred  talking), 
during  such  portions  of  the  programme  as  they 
might  wish  omitted,  instead  of  being  obliged  to 
leave  the  concert-room. 

N.  B. — Scientific  journals  please  copy. 

Elubt  Stuit. 
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That  "Gollbos  of  Muno.''    The  New  York  mil- 

lienaire  is  deed,  end,  though'  he  hed  no  ear  ft 

miM»e,  his  wiU  ehowe  that  he  had  not  abeodoned 

hfo  mnnifioent  desi^irii.    The  Chicago  TnihwM  has 

the  following  diipatch : — 

Nsw  ToBK,  March  31.— Samnel  Wood,  the  retired 
millionaire  merchant,  who  some  three  years  aco  created 
much  expectancy  hy  his  proposition  toglyeKew  York 
a  million  dollars  to  fonna  a  ooUege  of  masic,  died  yes- 
terday. The  We/fiA  says  that  in  nis  wUl  he  has  left  a 
snm  amouotlng  from  feoo.OOO  to  $800,000  for  this  pro- 
ject, which  had  been  weUr-niich  forgotten,  it  being  sup- 
posed that  Mr.  Wood  had  cbanised  his  mind.  The  will 
u  not  made  pnblic,  bat  Mr.  Simonsont  a  relatlye  long 
in  confldentUl  service,  says  there  are  provisions  for 
four  exeeators.  who  shall  have  power  to  employ  the 
principal  of  this  splendid  beqnest  for  the  bandtne  and 
endowment  of  the  musical  coUege,  or  may  at  the&  dis- 
cretion use  only  a  portion,  together  with  the  interest. 
It  was,  he  says,  undoabtaoly  Mr.  Wood's  intention  to 
expend  the  principal  in  carrying  out  bis  grand  plan. 
The  Legieiatore  went  so  far  at  the  time  of  the  proposi- 
tldi  as  10  set  aside  a  plat  in  Central  Park  for  the  college 
building,  and,  should  the  bequest  prove  as  stated,  and 
the  will  be  aiunitted  to  probate,  the  original  plans  will 
probably  be  adhered  to  by  the  trustees.  The  various 
leMcies  in  the  will  amount  to  about  $100,000,  aside  from 
which  the  residue  Of  the  estate  and  property  are  given 
to  the  college  of  music.  Mr.  Wood  wss  bom  in  1796, 
and  had  no  ear  for  nuaie. 

If  the  report  be  true,  that  the  "  College  **  is  to  be 
nsder  the  direeton  of  Manager  Max  Strakosch  and 
prima  donna  Clara  Louise  Kellogg,  perhaps  its 
foundations  will  be  laid  as  deep  as  Bach  and  Han- 
deL  Or,  will  the  corner  stone  be  Verdi  ?  Mayhap 
Wagner ;  who  knows  ? 


Wagnvb's  "  Paesifau"  The  London  Figaro  says: 

*<Herr  Wagner  departs  from  the  Arturian  legend, 
and  revels  in  some  of  the  most  questionable  Inddente 
that  Impurity  ever  imagined.  There  Is  in  '  Percival  *  no 
attempt  at  concealment,  no  deiirate  touchesi  whereby 
the  disgust  engendered  in  the  minds  of  the  least  par- 
ticular of  men  is  softened.  Better  poets  have  treated 
the  theme,  and  have  told  the  story  in  a  far  different 
spirit.  But  Herr  Wagner  must  be  original,  at  all  risks, 
and  the  oost  in  this  ease  is  that  he  has  substituted 
eoarseness  for  sublimity.  He  has  gone  out  of  his  way 
to  be  nasty,  and  from  his  own  futile  imagination— or 
his  Teutonic  *inner  consciousness'— he  has  evolved  a 
plot  which  no  man  dare  describe  In  its  integrity.  If, 
however,  the  libretto  win  not  in  its  present  form  prove 
acceptable,  yet  the  piece  will  offer  pfentyof  opportnni- 
ties  for  that  scenic  display  which  Herr  Wagner  lores. 
The  scenes  in  the  hall  of  the  Orall  of  the  first,  in  the 
enchanted  castle  of  the  magician  of  the  second,  and 
the  first  scene  of  *he  last  act,  win  cost  all  the  money 
the  faithful  are  likely  to  send  to  Bayreuth.  The  old 
talent  for  stage  manajgment,  in  which  Herr  Wagner  Is 
seen  at  ^iHm  beet,  has  not  deserted  the  aged  musician.*' 


AjrOTHSB  Musio  Fnx  Gonb.  Thomas  J.  Hall,  sar^ 
Tiring  partner  of  Wm.  Hall  &  Son,  has  just  sold  his  en- 
tire stock  of  music  and  music  plates  to  Oliver  Ditson  & 
Co.,  Boston  and  New  York,  and  has  also  ceded  all  right 
in  the  copyright  catalogue  of  the  late  Hall  &  Son,  con- 
cerning which  there  was  some  recent  litigation.    The 

whole  property,  therefore,  of  the  late  firm  has  fallen 
into  the  hands  of  Messrs.  Ditson  &  Co.  Many  will  re- 
gret to  see  the  catalogue  of  the  old  house  of  Hall  &  Bon 
at  last  disappear  from  ITew  Tork  to  enrich  the  lists  of 
Boston  publishers.  Forty  years  agoWm.  Hall  &  Co. 
did  the  largest  business  m  their  line  in  this  country. 
The  store  in  Franklin  Square  was  the  popular  resort  of 
musieians,  and  the  best  writers  of  the  time  were  anx- 
ious for  their  compositions  to  bear  the  imprint  of  the 
noted  house.  They  were  the  publishers  of  Ctottschalk, 
Wallace,  Wollenhaupt,  and  others.  Many  of  the  choic- 
est copyrights  ever  held  in  this  country  oecame  their 
!»roper^.  The  "Last  Hope."  *<  Murmurs  Boliens," 
'Ojas  Crlollos,"  "Berceuse,*^  "Banjo,"  "Marche  de 
Kult,"  "  Pastorelle  e  Cavaliere,"  <  Loving  Heart  Trust 
on,"  of  Oottschalk,  "Polka  de  Concert"  and  "La 
Beve,"  of  Wallace,  "  Whispering  Winds"  maznrka  of 
Wollenhaupt,  ran  through  successive  editions  and  are, 
to  this  day,  among  the  most  successful  morgeaux  de 
salon  in  a  musicel  repertoire.  This  is  the  catalogue, 
aggregating  over  20,0005>lates,  which  Ditson  &  Co.  have 
now  purchased.  Besides  the  parent  house  in  Boston, 
Ditson  &  Co.  have  branch  houses  in  this  city,  Philadel- 
phia, Chicago  and  Cincinnati,  and  their  publications 
are  ssid  to  comprise  some  80,000  subjects,  or  over  half 
a  million  music  book  plates.— ilT.  T,  THbune. 


BiOHABD  CoKSB  RBDiviyi7S.  Slguor  RIcardo  Delia 
Boea  has  made  a  successful  debut  at  the  Teatro  Pater- 
na,  Lucca,  Italy.  But  who  is  SIgnor  Delia  Rosa?  None 
other  than  he,  who,  ten  years  ago,  was  a  youth  of  pro- 
voking adolescence,  and  known  all  over  the  United 
y  States  and  Great  Britain  as  Richard  Coker,  the  boy-so- 
prano of  Trinity  Church.  All  who  at  that  time  listened 
to  that  mournful  voice,  which  had  none  of  the  coldness 
that  boys*  voices  usually  possess,  will  remember  how 
unique  and  brilliant  was  its  charm.  It  was  indeed  a 
iriienomenon,  and  has  not  since  been  approached,  much 
less  equalled.  More  than  ten  years  have  passed  since 
the  breaking  of  the  voice  that  comes  with  adolescence, 
necessitattng  Master  Coker^  retirement  from  the  con- 
cert room,  during  the  interval  he  has  been  placed  un- 
der the  best  musical  and  dramatical  Instruction  that  was 
to  be  obtained  in  Grsat  Britain  and  the  Continent.  His 
Toloe  changed,  not  to  a  tenor,  as  had  been  pred  icted  t^ 


many  of  his  admirers,  but  to  a  high  baritone  of  re- 
maikable  strength  and  richness.  Had  he  not  had  his 
ambition  under  prudent  control,  it  is  probable  that  his 
debut  would  have  taken  place  long  ago.  But  it  was  his 
wish,  as  well  as  that  of  his  admirers,  that  it  should 
occur  only  under  the  most  favorable  circumstances— 
that  is  to  say,  when  a  perfect  method  had  been  per- 
fectly mastered. 

If  we  are  to  credit  the  Italian  papers  that  come  to  us, 
this  is  what  has  been  done.  His  debut  took  place  before 
a  large  and  critical  audience,  the  character  assumed 
being  that  of  AZfimao,  in  "La  Favorlta."  The  nerfectlon 
of  his  method,  me  strength  and  beauty  of  nis  voice, 
his  dramatic  expresaion,  his  personal  cbarm  of  manner, 
are  unanimouslv  dwelt  upon,  so  that  the  mention  we 
make  of  them  here  is  mere  matter  of  histoiy,  which 
his  appearance  among  us,  at  no  distant  day,  wlu  enable 
us  to  verify.— lAMie  irad$  BetUw, 


Thb  dbath  or  thb  widow  or  Rossnn  severs  one  of 
the  few  links  now  remaining  between  the  present  and 
the  past.  Under  the  Restoration,  Olympe  PeHssler  oc- 
cupied a  prominent  place  in  Parisian  society.  She  was 
witty,  hospitable,  and  beautiful,  and  in  her  talotui  were 
gathered  some  of  the  best  people  of  the  day.  Baron 
Schikler  was  a  constant  visttor,  the  celebrated  hunting 
Comte  de  Olrardln  was  amongst  her  admirers,  and  Hor- 
ace Yemet  made  her  the  model  for  his  "Judith  et  Holo- 
pheme."  In  IMO  she  first  met  Rossini,  then  in  pain  of 
mind  at  his  separation  from  his  first  wife,  Madame 
Colbrand.  Olympe  Peilssier  fell  In  love  with  the  maestro, 
she  soon  managed  his  business  affairs,  made  his  maca- 
roni, and  generally  played  the  part  ef  the  good-natured 
sister.  When,  in  1MB,  Madame  Colbrand  died,  Rosini 
married  the  lady  who  had  shown  so  much  devotion  to 
hla  interests,  and  tbe  couple  lived  together  a  wandering 
and  private  life  tOt  1805,  when  Rossini  definitely  fixed  his 
residence  at  Passy.  It  was  here  that  in  the  early  days  of 
the  Empire,  the  City  of  Paris  had!  offered  to  bnlld  a 
honse  for  Rossini  to  live  in.  The  "Swan  of  Pesaro"  re- 
fused, saying,  in  a  chracteristic  letter  to  Baron  Hauss- 
mann,  *1  am  not  rich  enough  to  pay  for  the  land  what  it 
Is  worth,  and  I  am  not j;>oor  enough  to  live  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  State."  Eventually  the  matter  was  com- 
promised by  the  composer  paying  a  small  price  for  the 
land,  on  condition  that  it  reverted  to  the  City  of  Paris 
on  the  death  of  Rossini  and  his  widow.  In  this  place, 
then  on  the  borders  of  Bois  de  Boulogne,  dose  by  the 
green  sward  of  Ranelagh,  and  but  a  stone's  throw  from 
the  Pavilion  de  la  Moette,  and  the  City  Gardens  which 
were  the  chosen  retreat  of  Lamartine,  Rossini  erected 
an  degmit  building,  half  villa,  half  mansion,  discreetly 
veiled  from  public  gaze  by  a  cluster  of  yerdure.  There 
he  lived  till  his  death,  and  this  retreat  his  widow  never 

quitted  until  she  died  on  Friday  last.  She  was  reported 
to  be  miserly,  and  was  certainly  economical.  Rossini 
left  a  fortune  of  £03,000.  which  he  directed  should  be 
devoted  after  the  death  of  his  widow  to  the  formation 
of  a  free  Academy  of  Music  at  his  native  town,  Pesaro. 
The  widow-Rossini  left  £80,000,  besides  £8000  in  jewelry, 
and  this  she  bequeaths  to  found  almshouses  for  F^nch 
and  Italian  vocalists.  Her  reasons  for  doing  so  are  de- 
tailed in  a  letter  written  shortly  before  her  death.  "I 
am  suffering,  but  not  ill.  I  have  la  maladie  AnfflaUe.  I 
have  a  horror  of  humanity,  and  I  am  only  happy  When 
I  am  alone.  I  have  such  a  norror  of  the  Pesareses,  that 
I  have  a  moral  conviction  the  Lycte  Rossini  vrill  prove 
abortive,  and  that  the  honest  gentlemen  will  put  tbe 
money  into  their  own  pocketa.*'^  The  old  lady,  despite 
her  contempt  for  manUnd,  had,  however,  a  keen  eye  to 
the  main  chance,  and  a  proper  appreciation  of  herself 
as  the  widow  of  one  of  the  greatest  Hebraic  composers. 
In  pursnance  of  this  reputMlon.  she  sold  all  the  posthu- 
mous fugitive  pieces  of  her  husband  for  £8000  to  Baron 
Albert  Grant.  Mr.  Grant,  who  is  but  an  Indifferent  mu- 
sician, made  a  bad  bargain.  A  few  of  those  posthu- 
mous pieces  have  been  heard  in  public,  and  they  are 
barely  worth  the  paper  on  which  they  were  written.— 
Figaro. 


Mrs.  JuuA  RrvB  Kuro's  way  of  learning  music  is  odd 
enough:  "I  just  take  a  piece,"  she  says,  "sit  down  and 
learn  it  with  my  eyes.  After  I  have  fixed  a  mental  pho- 
tograph of  it  in  my  brain,  I  go  to  the  piano  and  teach  it 
to  my  fingers.  If  I  am  uncertain  in  regard  to  a  phrase 
or  combination,  I  ge  to  the  piece  again  and  read  the 
doubtful  portion.  I  never  take  a  compoeltion  to  the 
piano."  Aaked  if  she  ever  made  mistakes,  she  said  "No, 
indeed.  It  is  the  same  as  if  you  had  learned  a  poem  to 
redte.  It  would  be  imposdble  for  you  to  drop  a  letter 
out  of  a  word,  of  course.  I  learn  a  piece  of  music,  and 
instead  of  reciting  it  with  my  lips,  I  ddlyerit  through 
my  fingers."  This  is  quite  too  awfully  smart,  since  von 
Billow  makes  mistakes,  and  owns  it,  and  Rnbinstein 
never  plays  with  absolnte  correctness.  Even  automata 
are  liable  to  get  out  of  gear,  but  Mrs.  King  is  no  doubt 
more  perfect  than  any  automaton.  She  says  she  prefers 
of  all  composers  Lisit,  and  after  him  Chopin,  Tauslg 
and  the  romantic  achool,- as  any  one  would  guess  from 
her  playing.  She  says  that  "the  weight  of  my  touch  is 
just  twelve  pounds.  The  average  of  ladies  have  a  tonch 
of  only  from  two  to  three  pounds.  Thalberg  had  but 
four  pounds,  whfle  Rubinstein  reaches  fifteen.  I  do  not 
think  any  other  woman  ever  had  over  a  ten  pound 
tonch." 


SpuisI   llotues. 
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'  M»M 

Vooali  with  Piano  Aooompaniment. 

Jamie  1    For  Soprano.    E.  8.  E  to  g.  MoUay..  85 
<*  Jamie!  Jamie  I  Do  yon  hear  me. 
Calling  In  the  gloaming." 
A  very  ddigntful  song.   Also  published  for 
Alto  voice. 

Eily  Darling.    Song  and  Chorus.    Bb.    8. 

dtog.  JToyiL  85 

**  Blly  daiiing,  don'  be  blushing. 
For  your  laoe  is  young  and  uJr." 
Very  pretty  "  Irish  mdody." 

Sailor  Jack.    C.    8.    c  to  E.  Bedhead.  85 

"  staunch  and  brave  was  Sailor  Jack, 
Just  as  tars  should  be.*' 
A  very  hearty  sailors*  song  of  Jack  as  a  lover 
true. 

The  Redbreast    Eh.    8.    d^tog.  Levey.  30 

*<  And  sweefly  sang,  as  I  said,  my  dear, 
Here*s  Robin  come  back  to  thee.** 
Another  fine  song  about  a  sailor  lover. 

Little  Nannie.    G.    8.    d  to  g.  Wooff.  40 

"  The  Dnstman  has  taken  Nannie 
To  luDaby,  lullaby  land." 
Very  sweet  song  for  home,  as  for  an  audience. 

The  Wanderer's  Song.    ( Wanderlied. )    A6. 

4.    c  to  g.  Schumann.  40 

'*  The  sun  does  not  shine  on  this  one  spot  alene." 
"  Die  Sonne,  sic  bldbet  am  Himmel  nlcht  ttehn." 

It  will  be  seen  that  this  la  not  the  famous 
"  Wanderer  '*  song,  but  one  bright  and  hearty, 
and  bdonglng  more  to  common  life. 

The  Fairy  Dell.    Duet    E.  3.   c  to  F.    AbU  40 
« In  yonder  ddl  the  f dries  dwell. 
And  sport  the  bours  away.** 
A.  ddicate  and   fkiry-Uke  movement,  with 
heather  beUs  ringing,  and  dl  fairy  accompani- 
ments. 

Brown  Eyes  has  that  Little  Maiden.    C.    8. 

Etog.  Osgood.  40 

. "  And  she  has  a  mouth  of  roses. 
Heavenly  sweetness  it  dlsdoses.'* 
Has  a  lithograph  title  to  adorn  a  new  edition 
of  this  popular  and  finely  constructed  song. 

Instmmentd. 

Sweet  By  and  By.  Variations.  A6.  4.   Slier.  40 
Rather  easy,  and  quite  graceful  variations  on 
a  well-known  air. 

Star  and  Crescent  Galop.    C.    8.  Shear.  40 

Easy  and  pretty  gdop  with  varied  arrange- 
ments that  canse  a  little  more  dl  Acuity.  Chan- 
ges to  tey*  of  Ab  and  Db. 

Polka  Militaire.    M.    8.  Behr.  85 

The  militaiT  title  gives  excuse  for  an  extra 
toach  of  brilliancy,  which  is  accordingly  intro- 
duced. 

Kancy  Lee  Galop.    D.    8.  F)reuHn.  85 

A  livdy  gdop,  founded  on  a  favorite  air. 

Gretna  Green  Galop.     4  Hands.  D.  2.  jOO 

An  easy  and  bright  four-hand  piece. 

The  Blue  Flowers.    (Blaublfimchen. ) 

G.    2.  Spindler.  35 

simple  and  degsnt. 


Racquet  Galop.    E5.    Z. 


Sbntnone.  40 


As  a  musicd  racket  it  is  quite  a  Success,  and 
is  pretty,  aXno,  reminding  one  in  its  movements, 
of  the  light,  quick  bound  of  the  shuttlecock 
from  bat  to  bat. 

Concordia  Waltzes.  .8.  Wendehteln.  40 

An  introduction  and  four  mdodlous  wdties. 

Pope  Pius  IX  Funeral  March.    With  por- 
trait   A  minor.    2.  HoUoway.  40 
An  impressive  march,  to  whieh  the  portrdt  of 
the  deceased  Pontiff  adds  vdne. 

Quiet  Evening.  Etude  Nocturne.  F.  8.  Hill  40 
A  "study**  in  very  slow  time.    Nice  practioe, 
and  pleasing. 

Idyl.    P.    4.  Bhelnberger.  40 

One  of  Ernst  Perabo's  degant  **  Twelve  Selec- 
tions.*'  The  left  hand  has  considerable  to  do. 

Silver  Leaf  Macurka  Caprice.  D.  4.  PatUmm.  60 
The  rich  music  of  the  maznrka  is  mingled 
with  light  flings  of  chromatic  runs  and  other 
brilliant  devices,  producing  a  flne  variety. 

Pope  Leo  Xni  Coronation  March.  A.  2.         40 
A  apirited  march,  made  vdnable  by  the  por- 
trait of  the  new  Pope. 

ABBBBViATiONfl.— Degrees  of  dUBculty  are  nurked 
from  1  to  7.  The  key  is  denoted  by  a  capltd  letter,  as  C, 
Bo.  etc.  A  large  Roman  letter  marks  the  lowest  and  the 
highest  note  If  on  the  staff,  smdl  Roman  letters  if  below 
or  above  the  staff.  Thus:  **C.  5.  c  to  B,"  means  **K«y 
of  C.  Fifth  degree,  lowest  letter  c  on  the  added  Una  b»- 
low,  highest  letter,  E  on  ihe  4th  space.** 
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Teniu. 

Tbe  I^Bdon  Athenaum  prints  the  following  yerMS  on 
the  pietnra  of  Tenns,  reoently  painted  by  Mr.  Bome 


Pallid  with  toomneh  lonf^ng, 
White  with  peaeion  and  prayer, 

Qoddeaa  of  Loye  and  Beaoty, 
She  sits  in  the  picture  there— 

Sits,  with  her  dark  eyes  seekinip 
Something  more  subtle  still 

Than  the  olf^detlghts  of  loring, 
Her  measardess  days  to  flll. 

She  has  loYcd  and  been  lored  so  often, 
In  the  long,  immortal  years. 

That  she  tires  of  the  worn-out  rapture, 
Slekens  of  hopes  and  tears. 

.     No  japi  Bor  sorrows  move  her— 
€K>ne  is  her  aneient  pride. 
For  her  head  she  found  too  heavy 
The  crown  she  has  cast  aside. 

Clothed  in  her  scarlet  splendor, 
•    •     Bright  with  her  glory  of  hair, 
Sad  that  she  Is  not  mortal— 
.    .  Ktemally  sad  and  fair- 

Longing  for  Joys  she  knows  not, 

A  thirst  with  a  rain  desire. 
Then  she  sits  in  the  picture, 
Daughter  of  Foam  and  Fire. 

— LOUISB  CaiAHDLSE  MOULTOH. 

-  JTora,  1878. 


For  Dwight^  Journal  of  Mualo. 

HotM  and  Seminitoenoei  on  the  Derelop- 

ment  and  Eapid  Progrew  of  Mniie  in 

this  Conntry  during  the  past 

Gentnry. 

BT  LOBINO  B.   BARNB8. 

No  attempt  will  hero  be  made  to  frame  a  hia- 
torical  narratiTe  of  the  progress  that  masic  has 
made  in  this  coantry  dnring  the  period  indi- 
cated. That  woald  require  years  of  patient 
research  and  labor,  and  many  rolnmes  to  con- 
tain it  when  completed.  A  sketch  only — 
possibly  a  rough  sketch,  is  all  that  is  aimed 
at ;  and  if  important  erents  shall  be  omitted  or 
touched  upon  lightly,  the  critical  reader  will 
pass  over  them ;  and  in  so  doing  he  may.  possi- 
bly find  something  of  interest,  should  it  fail  to 
instruct.  The  subject  is  unquestionably  iiiter- 
es  ing,  however  poorly  it  may  be  presented. 

Much  of  the  later  portion  of  these  notes,  or 
reminiscences,  are  from  the  personal  recollec- 
tiQns  of  the  writer,  while  the  earlier  period, 
that  of  one  hundred  years  ago,  may  be  some- 
what enlivened  by  the  nse  of  such  incidents  in 
the  acllye  life  of  the  honored  father  of  the  wri- 
ter, who  liTcd  contemporaneously  with  Wm. 
Billinjy^  OliVer  iiolden,  Swan,  Reed  and  oth- 
ers, whose  writings  were  then,  and  for  many 
years  (hereafter,  in  general  nse  in  the  churches 
of  the  land.  The  peculiar  characteristics  of 
the  greater  porti^^n  of  the  sacred  music  of  those 
days  has  been  well  presented  to  this  generation 
from  time  to  time  through  the  so-called  Old 
Folks  Concetts,  the  fugue  being  then  the  most 
popular  styU.  Much  of  it  was  in  the  miner 
key,  as  it  was  deemed  the  more  appropriate  for 
chureh  worship.  One  notable  example  of  a 
wholly  different  character,  however,  is  worthy 


of  a  place  in  this  record.  The  tune  '*  Corona- 
tion," written  in  the  strong,  manly  key  of  A- 
major,  and  which  is  heard  in  all  the  churches 
of  the  present  tiXie,  in  its  majestic  and  inspir- 
ing strains,  neyer  fails  to  uplift  the  soul 
of  the  worshipper  as  few  modem  compositions 
can.  Through  the  medium  of  this  tune  main- 
ly, though  he  was  the  writer  of  many  others, 
has  the  name  of  its  composer,  Oliver  Holdem, 
been  handed  down  to  us  as  one  of  the  pioneers 
in  this  department  of  art;  and  when  it  is  re- 
membered that  the  puritanical  notions  of  those 
times  forbade,  by  legal  eniictments,  any  amuse- 
ments of  a  theatrical  character,  and  that  the 
singing  school  was  the  only  real  recreation  al- 
lowed, it  is  not  surprising  that  composers 
should  have  sprung  up  to  fill  the  wants  and 
requirements  of  the  people. 

Wm.  Billings  was  a  tanner  by  trade,  and 
many  a  tune  of  his  was  first  chalked  out  on  the 
door  of  his  tannery,  before  being  placed  in  any 
more  enduring  form.  The  earliest  record  we 
have  of  the  formation  of  any  society  for  the 
improvement  of  church  music  is  that  of  the 
Stoughton  Choral  Society  in  1786,  and  which 
has  survived  the  changes  of  the  century  and  is 
still,  in  its  vigorous  old  age,  devoting  its  en- 
ergies to  its  own  distinctive  work;  not  of  a 
character,  however  to  rank  with  the  great  cho- 
ral societies  of  the  country. 

The  Massachusetts  Society,  so  called,  located 
in  Boston,  was  formed  in  1807,  but  after  a 
precarious  existence  of  three  years,  it  ceased  to 
exist.  Then  came  the  world-renowned  Handel 
and  Haydn  Society,  which  dates  its  organiza- 
tion from  April,  1815.  Two  of  the  great  Ora- 
torios of  the  masters  whose  names  they  then 
adopted  as  the  name  of  the  new  society, — the 
Messiah  of  Handel,  and  the  Creation  of  Haydn, 
— were  purchased  and  the  study  of  them  began 
in  right  good  earnest.  In  this  connection  it  is 
worthy  of  remark  that  the  selection  of  two 
works  of  the  character  of  the  Messiah  and  the 
Creation,  both  so  immeasurably  beyond  the 
character  of  the  only  mnsic  then  known,  is 
alike  creditable  and  surpriung.  It  was  an 
amaxing  stride  into  those  upper  regions  of  har- 
mony and  inspiration.  Such  progress  was 
made  and  such  a  degree  of  enthusiasm  existed 
among  its  members  that  it  was  decided  to  give 
a  public  performance  in  the  early  winter  of  the 
same  year  in  which  the  society  was  formed. 
The  concert  was  given  in  the  King*s  Chapel, 
as  it  was  then  called,  now  Stone  Chapel.  The 
programme  was  mainly  made  up  of  selections 
from  the  two  works  named  and  the  church  was 
filled  with  delighted  listeners.  The  Cdumlnan 
Smitinek,  edited  by  Major  Ben.  Russel,  a  repre- 
sentative man,  was  enthusiastic  in  praises  of 
the  new  society  and  of  their  concert,  and  from 
that  time  the  praise  of  the  society  was  on  ev- 
ery tongue,  and  a  great  degree  of  prosperity 
attended  its  labors  for  many  years. 

All  honor  to  Thomas  Smith  Webb,  Amasa 
Winchester,  Nathaniel  Tncker,  and  Matthew 


Stanley  Parker,  whose  names  appear  in  the  act 
of  incorporation  of  Feb.  7,  1816,  as  approved 
by  Caleb  Strong,  Qovemor,  and  to  many  oth- 
ers, their  assooiates,  to  the  .number  of  neaily 
fifty,  for  the  transmission  to  us,  of  this  genera- 
tion, of  this  highly  valued  Boston  institation, 
which  began  with  high  aims,  and  which  has  so 
nobly  sustained. itself  during  all  tbe  changes 
which  have  since  taken  place.  No  very  gveat 
changes,  honever,  in  tbe  character  of  the  mi)* 
sic  of  the  churches  was  made  until  the  advent 
among  us,  in  1821,  of  Lowell  Mason,  who  in- 
troduced in  a  volume  of  Hymn  tunefr— nMUiy 
from  old  Sngliah  and  Qerman  writeie,  aa  weU 
as  those  of  his  own  composition, — ^tnnet^of  a 
wholly  different  character  from  those  in  gener- 
al use  at  that  time,  and  which  through  the 
joint  efforts  of  Mr.  Mason  and  the  Hande)  an^ 
Haydn  Society, — ^the  latter  as  publisher,— eiidr 
icated  in  a  great  measure  the  tunes  of  the.  pre-  ^ 
vions  half  century  as  used  in  the  Pniitan 
ohnrhes  of  New  England.  In  1827,  Mr.  Mason 
waa  called  to  the  Presidency  of  the  Society 
with  which  he  had  labored  in  another  capaci- 
ty, which  position  he  held  for  five  years,  with 
credit  alike  to  himself  and  the  society  over 
which  he  presided. 

Very  little  interest  in  music  was  manifested 
in  any  section  of  this,  at  that  time,  compara- 
tively new  country  outside  the  limits  of*  Bos- 
ton. Here  it  had  taken  firm  root ;  but  though 
much  had  been  accomplished  by  Mr.  Mason 
and  others,  in  educating  and  improving  the 
public  taste,  it  was  not  until  1887  or  88  that  the 
authorities  of  the  city  could  be  provailed  upon 
to  introduce  music  into  any  of/)ur  public  schools 
as  a  part  of  the  studies  of  the  pupils.  This  de- 
cision on  the  part  of  the  city  authorities  was 
mainly  in  consequence  of  the  influence  of  an 
organization  known  as  the  Boston  Academy  of 
Music,  instituted  in  1882,  with  Samuel  A.  Eli- 
ot,  the  father  of  the  present  President  of  Har- 
vard University,  as  President,  and  Lowell 
Mason  and  Geo.  Jas.  Webb  as  mnsical  profes- 
sors. Here  oratorios  and  smaller  works  were 
from  time  to  time  performed,  and  concerts  ex- 
clusively for  orchestra  were  given. 

The  writer  has  a  distinct  recollection  of  the 
time  when  Beethoven's  Fifth  Symphony  was 
first  performed  in  Boston  by  this  society  In  the 
eariy  years  of  its  existence,  in  1841.  This  wae 
probably  the  first  time  that  any  one  of  the  great 
symphonies  of  this  wonderful  master  of  har- 
mony had  ever  been  heard  in  this  country;  for 
the  great  orchestras  of  other  cities  did  not  then 
exist,  with  the  exception  of  the  New  York 
Philharmonic, .  which  was  oiganiced  in  this 
same  year,  1841.  Though  fully  three-fourths 
of  an  hour  were  consumed  in  its  production; 
the  Umpi  beingslowly  and  carefully  taken  by 
Henry.  Schmidt- as  leader,  with  Wm.  Keyser  at 
the  head  ot  the  first  violins,-  it  opened  up  to  all  • 
heareina  new  source  of  enjoyment  till  that  time 
unknown.  If  the  listening  to  an  Oratorio  by 
the  Handel  and  Haydn  Society  a  few  years 
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•ftrller  wm  a  new  rerelati^ii,  the  performance 
of  a  Beethoven  Synphony  wae  none  the  le« 
so,  and  the  thrill  of  admiration,  as  iU  erer 
changing  beauties  dragged  their  slow  length 
alrag,  is  well  remembered  to  this  day,  bat  can- 
not be  described. 

To  turn  from  the  conceit  room  to  the  ttage, 
we  find  from  Clapp*s  Record  of  the  Boston 
Stage,  that  Der  Fr^imMU  and  the  Bofiher  of 
SioiUe^  of  coarse  in  English,  were  bronght  oat 
at  the  Boston  Theatre  in  January,  18t9,  under 
the  direction  of  Tom  Ck>mer,  as  he  was  famil- 
iariy  called,  with  solos  by  Mrs.  Austin,  Mrs. 
Papanti,  Mr.  Ck>mer,  Mr.  Chaa.  B.  Horn,  and 

others. 

In  September,  18t9,  the  first  attempt  at  lUl- 
ian  Opera  in  Boston,  was  the  production  of 
TancMdi  and  Tks  Bof^.  The  company  con- 
sisted of  Madam  Feron  and  **  others  of  less 
note;  **  Ostinelli  led  the  orchestra,  and  Tom 
Comer  was  musical  director,  with  Wm.  B.  01- 
iTer  and  Oapt.  Sam.  Adams,  two  of  Boston*s 
notables — in  their  way— in  the  chorus. 

The  appearance  in  this  city  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
John  Wood,  in  December  1S3^  seems  to  have 
created  quite  a  sensation,  and  it  is  recorded 
that  the  receipts  during  the  engagement  of 
December  and  the  three  days  in  January,  Atc 
weeks*  amounted  to  more  than  $10,000,  which 
for  those  times  was  yery  great.  Oinderdla^ 
Ouy  Mimnering,  The  Barber^  Der  FreieehiUe^ 
Fra  Diaieoh,  Robert  the  DeeU,  and  Lm  Smmam- 
hvia,  all  in  Bnglish,  were  giTen  by  this  really 
good  company,  which  included  among  the 
number,  Mr.  Wm.  F.  Brough,  the  heary  Bas- 
so. Mrs.  Wood  was  unquestionably  the  finest 
Tocalist  that  had  erer  been  heard  in  this  coun- 
try st  that  time,  and  it  is  not  surprising  that 
that  she  had  many  admirers.  Eren  to  this 
day,  among  soma  of  the  eariier  opera  goers, 
we  hear  Mrs.  Wood  quoted  as  one  of  the  best 
singers  they  had  CTcr  heard. 

The  Seguin  troupe  first  appeared  in  Boston 
in  Opera  at  the  old  Tabernacle  in  Howard  St., 
in  1S45.  The  fint  representation  of  Norma  in 
this  city  was  giren  on  the  opening  night.  For 
two  or  three  years  thereafter  this  really  fine 
company,  though  limited  in  number  of  princi- 
pal artists,  enjoyed  a  great  degree  of  populari- 
ty. But  when  in  1847  Martins  Italian  Opem 
Company,  from  Harana,  with  such  artists  as 
Tedescp,  Perelli,  NoTslli,  Vita,  and  many  oth- 
ers, who  would  take  a  high  rank  in  any  com- 
pany of  the  present  day,  made  its  appearance 
at  the  Howard  in  a  round  of  Italian  Operas, 
beginning  with  IKrfMmt,  the.  former  faTorites 
were  forgotten.  Who  that  heard  for  the  first 
time  the  consummate  artists  named,  and  wit- 
nessed the  grotesque  girations  of  Sanquirioo  in 
his  inimitable  delineation  of  LeporeUo  in  Den 
G^j^eonat,  though  he  could  not  sing,  wAlererfor- 
gtt  the  HaTana  Opera  Co.f  Blisa  Ostinelli, 
afterwards  Madame  Biscaccianti,  made  a  sue* 
cessful  first  appearance  in  Opera  in  1848,  the 
opera  chosen  for  her  debut  being  La  Scnnam-' 
hda.  Trufii  and  Benedetti,  who  remained  in 
this  country  seyeral  suocessire  seasons  and  be- 
came yery  popular  with  all  classes,  first  ap- 
peared in  1848.  Those  superb  artists,  Besio, 
Bettini,  Badiali  (the  three  B*s,  as  they  were 
called)  with  SaWi  and  Marini,  were  listened  to 
by  thousands  through  two  or  more  seasons, 
first  coming  among  us  in  1850.    Grisi  and  Ma- 


rio, with  that  superb  barytone  Badiali,  and 
Susini,  then  in  his  prime,  appeared  at  the  Bos- 
ton Theatre  in  1854,  in  a  round  of  operas,  much 
to  the  delight  of  all  critical  listeners;  and  in 
the  same  year  the  Pyne  and  Hanison  troupe  of 
English  singers  were  heard  in  the  same  house 
in  a  succession  of  operas  in  English. 

The  Boston  Academy  of  Music,  already  re- 
ferred to,  had  a  short  life  of  some  six  or  eight 
years,  and  from  that  time  forward,  until  the 
arriyal  on  our  shores  of  the  Oermania  Musical 
Society  in  1848,  yery  little  orohestral  music 
was  beard.  This  society,  composed  of  young 
men  of  fine  musical  cuUnre,  enthusiaatic  in 
their  art,  and  numbering  twenty-flye  all  told, 
formed  themselyes  into  an  orohestra  before 
leaying  their  natiye  land,  for  the  purpose  of 
giying  concerts  of  a  strictly  classical  character 
in  the  States  of  our  widely  extended  country, 
and  well  did  they  fulfil  their  mission ;  many 
times  under  most  disheartening  ciroumstances, 
but  neyer  giying  themselyes  up  to  anything  un- 
worthy of  their  high  art  aims;  and  it  must  ey- 
en  now  be  a  source  of  pride  with  each  member 
of  that  pioneer  organization,  scattered  and  sep- 
arated from  each  other  as  they  are,  to  know 
that  they  neyer  prostituted  art  in  all  their 
wanderings,  and  that  the  good  seed  they  so 
liberally  sowed  has  returned  to  us  and  to  them 
in  the  ripened  grain,  a  thousand  fold. 

The  arriyal  in  this  eonntry  of  Mme.  Jenny  Llnd, 
that  worid-renowned  and  highly-gifted  iongstrtM, 
who  first  appeared  in  New  York  In  1841,  was  an 
eyent  of  yery  great  importanee  to  the  musical 
world.  Thousands  of  delighted  listeners  were  eyer 
within  reach  of  hsr  yoice  on  all  occasions  of  her 
pnblic  performances,  and  no  artist  eyer  bade  adieu 
to  friends  on  this  side  the  Atlaaiio,  mors  sincerely 
loyed  for  her  art,  than  Mom.  Jeany  Lind,  or  Mad- 
ame Goldschmidt,  as  she  then  was.  The  anprece- 
dented  snccess  of  this  star  of  the  first  msgnitade, 
indnoed  others  to  try  their  foKnnes  with  us,  and 
the  following  year,  185S,  brought  us  two  of  the 
most  highly  gifted  yooalists  of  the  present  century, 
— Henrietta  Sontag  and  Alboni;  and  while 
the  Lind  was  bidding  adieu  to  ovr  shores  in  May  of 
that  year,  the  superb  Sontag  followed  In  September, 
and  Alhoni  in  October. 

The  season  of  1863  was  memorable  In  the  minds 
of  all  Bostoalans,  from  the  adyent  among  them  of 
the  artistes  here  named,  and  the  additional  (Isct  of 
the  opening  of  the  Boston  Mnslc  Hall,  and  the  es- 
tablishment d  Dwifkt$  Jemmml  ef  MueU,  both  of 
the  latter  filling  a  great  want  at  that  time,  and  both 
increasing  in  yalue  as  the  years  roll  on.  Many 
others  among  the  world's  grsatest  artists,  both  yo- 
cal  and  instrumental,  haye  virited  us ;  among  whom 
may  be  mentioned  John  Braham,  In  1640.  that  won- 
derful old  man  of  seyenty,  who  could  draw  tears 
Into  the  eyes  of  his  audience  ss  with  maryellons 
power  he  declaimed  Handel's  "  Deeper  and  deeper 
still,"  followed  by  that  no  less  wonderful  tone  pict- 
ure :  "  Waft  her  Angels  to  the  skies,"  or  thrilled 
the  listener  with  his  "  Sound  an  Alarm.**  Madame 
La  Grange,  in  1M5,  and  for  seyeral  sonsecntlye 
peasons  thereafter,  will  he  remembered  as  one  of 
the  most  conscientious  artists  who  eyer  appeared 
among  us;  Tersatile  and  satisfactory  in  all  her 
roles.  Adelina  Patti.  though  then  but  just  ftrom 
her  training  school,  In  1809  and  60,  foreshadowed 
eyen  at  that  immature  period  In  her  musical  career, 
—one  of  the  most  brilliant  and  snecessfbl  on  rec- 
ord,—her  snhseqnent  world-wide  reputation  as  a 
star  with  few  If  any  equals  and  no  superiors.  The 
more  reesnt  and  prolonged  resldenoe  in  this  coun- 


try of  that  much  beloyed  and  highly  gifted  artiste, 
the  late  lamented  Parepa  Rosa,  is  remembered  by 
all  loyers  of  the  dlTlne  art,  and  it  may  he  said  in 
truth  that  no  artist  eyer  contributed  more  to  the 
enjoyment  of  the  thousands  who  were  enabled  to 
listen  to  her  yocallsm,  whether  In  Concert,  Oreto- 
rlo  or  Opera,  than  this  highly  aecomplished  artiste. 

The  season  of  187S  snd  78  will  he  remembered  ss 
one  in  which  Mr.  Manager  Strekesch  presented  tha 
people  ci  this  country  with  something  apprpaehiag 
Orand  Opera,  with  that  eminent  artlstSt  Christine 
Nllsson,  in  a  company  of  which  such  aamss  ss  Ter- 
rianl,  Cary,  Campanini,  Capoul,  Del  Pueate,  and 
Scolari  were  membf  rs. 

A  decade  earttor  we  were  regaled  with  tha  warb- 
lings  of  such  song-birds  ss  Lahordo,  Oassaalga  and 
PiccoleminI,  while  the  stentorian  lungs  of  Caii 
Formes  and  the  exceedingly  satlsfkctory  yocslism 
of  Stigelli,  that  highly  acoemplished  tenor,  were 
both  listened  to  with  pleasure  and  profit  by  our  ris- 
ing and  ambitious  young  slagen  as  well  ss  by  eld 
er  patrons  of  the  opera. 

The  names  of  Alhanl  aad  Lucca  will  call  up  pleas- 
ant remembrances,  whUe  the  quartet  of  Bagllsh 
yocalists,  which  Included  In  Its  number  that  eoa- 
summate  artist,  Charles  Santley,  recalls  In  the  mlads 
of  all  loyers  of  the  true  and  good  in  art  some  of 
the  pleasantest  recollections  of  their  liyss.  But  to 
enumerete  all.  would  he  to  bring  before  the  eye  of 
the  reader  the  larger  number  of  the  world's  great- 
est artists;  but  we  forbear,  though  tha  aanse  of 
Mdlle.  Theresa  TIetjens,  an  arUste  of  unqualified 
superiority  In  the  roles  of  Grand  Opera,  no  less  Chan 
In  Oratorio,  must  not  be  passed  by  in  silence,  while 
ihopc  of  Madame  Rudersdorff  and  Psseha-Lsntaer 
are  both  entitled  to  a  place  in  this  record. 

Many  of  the  most  cultured  and  accomplished  ar- 
tists known  to  fame  now  proudly  dalm  this  eeuutry 
as  their  birth  place,  among  whom  may  be  named 
the  PhlUipps's,  Kellogg,  Cary,  Yaa  Eandt^  aad  Our 
hasso,  Whitney,  as  the  most  conspicuously  shiniag 
lights  at  the  present  time ;  while  a  host  of  lesser ' 
laminaries  are  scattered  throughout  the  length  and 
breadth  of  our  laad. 

A  large  number  of  eminent  pianists  of  both  sex- 
es, natiye  and  to  the  manor  born,  are  residents  of 
many  of  our  larger  dtles,  the  greater  portloa  of 
whom  have  msstered  the  dliBculties  of  tha  instru- 
ment under  the  teachings  ef  the  great  Buropsaa 
masters,  and  who,  though  unable  to  riyal  the  niar- 
vellous  power  of  a  Biilow  or  a  Bublnstela,  are  yet 
equal  to  all  requirements  in  the  interpretatioii  of 
the  great  works  of  the  masters.  Miss  Topp,  Miss 
MeUig,  Miss  Krebs,  ArabeUa  Ooddard.  aad  Mad. 
Esslpoff  are  not  forgotten,  though  the  two  great 
names  aboye  giyen  are  of  more  reoeat  date  among 
us ;  while  we  still  haye  Madame  SchUler  and  Biy4- 
Qng,  two  artists  of  great  eminence,  to  delight  the 
ear  of  the  listener.  Eminent  teachen  of  the  Piano, 
mainly  ftrom  the  ranks  of  our  own  countryuMn,  are 
now  found  in  all  our  large  dtles  and  sssaW  towns ; 
while  the  same  remark  will  apply  to  organ  lastrue- 
ton  aad  yoesl  teachen,  as  well. 

With  an  this  aatlye  talent  and  au  ambition  toex' 
osl  on  the  part  of  the  young  "yonien  aad  youag 
men  of  this  country.  It  must  he  reoorded  that  ysry 
little  attention  has  ss  yet  been  giyen  to  aay  ether 
Instrument  than  the  piano.  If  we  except  the  orgnu ; 
though  some  successful  efforts  haye  been  ssade  \m 
that  direction  by  one  at  least  of  the  conseryntorles 
of  music  with  which  sll  our  larger  dtles  are  now 
well  supplied.  In  the  nature  of  things  howeyer,  the 
time  cannot  be  far  distant  when  our  grand  orches- 
tras, now  almost  exclusiyely  in  the  hands  of  our 
Teutonic  fellow  dtisens  ,wlll  he  shared  by  our  own 
natiye  muddans.  Of  Sodetles  for  the  prnetlee  ef 
the  gnat  Oratorios  of  the  old  mastera  as  well  ss 
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tiM  Mw,  tlM  BottM  Handel  and  Haydn  Sodaiy 
^da  the  iindifpQtad  first  pltea  for  affiManoy,  aa  it 
ranka  irat  in  age,  haTiaf  lurriTad  tka  ekaai^  and 
ravawaa  of  mora  Uuui  tiztj  yeara.  Of  tba  forma- 
tkm  of  oihar  tloillar  organiiations  wa  may  be  par- 
mitlad  ta  <i«ota  from  the  report  of  the  Preeident  of 
tha  Handel  and  Haydn  Bodety  mat)e  in  W6.  He 
aaya :  "  Wa  find  tham  on  tha  shorae  of  the  Padfie, 
Ibo  lillle  of  KoTada,  and  among  the  older  elUea  of 
our  wide  ipraad  country,  many  bearing  onr  namea, 
and  In  moat  aaiaa  owing  their  origin  to  thoea  who 
raoalrad  their  firat  impraaiioQa  of  the  tme  Talne  to 
a  obnmnnity  of  a  eodety  of  thia  nature  from  the  par- 
attt  aoaiety  of  Boaton."  Where  there  was  bat  one 
alMtal  aodeiy,  and  that  the  Handel  and  Hayda, 
aaBM  twenty-fire  yeara  ago,  there  are  now,  seattered 
Ihtaiagh  oar  aitiea  and  larger  towns  firom  the  east- 
ammoat  Hmita  of  onr  oonntry  area  to  the  fhr  Padfie 
aaaat^  UMny  like  orgaaiaations,  all  engaged  in  the 
tpsrk  of  adnoatiag  the  meases  in  the  higher  branah- 
aa  of  mnnaal  kaowladga.  Singing  dnba  eompaaed 
of  male  Tolaea  only,  and  othera  where  the  united 
▼alaaaof  both  aaaea  are  employed  to  iatarprat  works 
of  tha  highest  order  of  roeal  wriling,  which  nntil  a 
raaant  period  ware  entirely  unknown,  haye  been 
fanned  in  nmny  of  the  large  dtlea  and  thdr  per- 
Ibrmanaaa  are  among  the  most  enjoyable  of  the  mn- 
alealsaaaoa. 

TkafmtiTalaortha  Handel  and  Haydn  Sodety, 
whlah  oaanr  arary  third  year  in  the  month  of  May, 
take  rank  as  the  great  ronaiaal  arenta  of  the  country, 
and  Tiaitora  from  great  distanaea  are  found  in  at- 
tandanaa.  Cindnnatl  haa  within  a  few  yeara  organ- 
iaed  a  siadlar  seriea  of  fsstiTsla  aad  haa  mat  with 
aaccsaa  in  tha  Tsntura,  which  is  an  CTidence  of  the 
interest  aranaed  in  the  Middle  and  Weatam  SUtes, 
in  elasdcal  mnda 

Oompoaers  of  Symphoniee,  Oratorioa,  and  works 

of  leaa  nmgnitnde,  whoae  creationa  would  do  credit 

to  writara  in. the  more  highly  cultured   centres 

of  mndcal  art  in  the  old  world,  are  now  found  in 

the  new. . 

The  Thooua  Orcheetra  ia  entitled  to  the  first 
rank  aa  aa  organisation  of  muddans,  and  it  has 
aacampliahed  a  great  work  in  presenting  composi- 
tians  of  the  Ughest  order  of  merit,  as  well  as  those 
of  a  lighter  dmraetar,  to  thoaa  in  distant  places  as 
well  aa  in  onr  older  dtlea ;  thereby  elcTSting  the 
.taste  of  many  who  until  such  hearing  were  igno- 
rant af  tlia  character  of  such  compoeuions  as  are 
pisaaatsd  by  this  fiae  baad  of  muddans.  They 
naTC  auceamfally  followed  out  the  work  so  well  bo- 
gnn  and  accomplished  by  the  Oermania  thirty 
yeara  prarlondy. 

The  Harrard  Murical  Association  is  ta  Boston 
what  tha  Philharmonic  Sodaty  of  New  York  is  to 
that  dty.  It  ia  an  organisation  employing  an  or- 
chaalra  fbr  the  especial  purpoae  of  presenting  Uie 
great  works  of  the  Maaters  in  Symphonic  form,  now 
In  ita  thirteenth  year  of  actira  aerrice,  each  season ; 
and  to  no  Aasociatlou  In  thia  country  is  a  greater 
degree  af  credit  due  for  persistant  and  untiring  en- 
ergy in  bringim^  before  our  cultured  audiencea 
theee  araatlons  or  genius  now  so  familiar  to  coacert 
foaffa»  than  to  that  of  the  Harrard  Musical  Assoda- 
3a«.  Long  may  It  be  sustained  as  one  af  the  indis- 
ihla  inatitntiona  of  Boaton. 


Whan  aadi  of  our  great  dtiea  can  pdnt  to  aa  es- 
tahHshad  orchestra  like  the  two  Philharmonic  Sod- 
atlsa  of  New  York  and  Brooklyn,  and  the  Harrard 
Mwlaal  fladety  of  Boaton,  as  permanent  institu- 
tlan%  timn  wa  ssay  Juatly  lay  ddm  to  bdng  a  mu- 
alaal  aoontry ;  aad  when  we  condder  the  podllon 
ocanplad  in  the  mudcd  world  hj  onr  Tcaal  arrets, 
wa  ssay  well  say  that  sonny  Italy  aan  na  longer  be 
aonaldered  pmt  €XctUme$,  as  the  land  of  song.  That 
hoMT  mnat  at  laaat  be  divided  with  the  foir  daugh- 
tara  and  braya  sons  of  America ;  and  the  day  can- 
not be  for  distant  when  the  more  highly  cultured 
Tenlonla  and  Saxoa  racea  of  the  old  world  will  also 
fod  hoaarad  in  sharing  the  crown  so  long  worn  by 
them  with  thdr  ambittona  rirala  on  this  dda  of  the 
bfoad  Atlantia. 
r^'The  two  great  Gihnore  Jnbileea  of  18«9  and  1871, 
Sho«|^  partaking  laigdy  of  the  sensatioBal,  are  wor- 
thy of  mention  u  this  record ;  the  firat,  as  satiafoe- 


torily  solTlng  a  queetlon  till  then  untried,  as  to 
whether  so  large  a  body  of  choristers  as  was  con- 
tdned  In  that  dioms,— stated  to  be  fire  thousand, 
—could  dug  together  in  time  aad  tune ;  and  the 
second, — that  of  three  years  later,-— aa  introdudng 
to  us  ihree  military  Bands,  unequalled,  and  ia  no 
senee  prcTiously  approached  by  any  dmilar  organ- 
iaatloas  la  this  conntry ;  Bugland,  France  and  Ger- 
many were  each  thus  represented.  That  Jubilee 
was  also  ramarfcabla  for  tne  rreat  number  who  oc- 
cupied tha  seata  assigned  iar  the  grand  choma, 
which  wsa  stated  to  eondst  of  some  twenty  thou- 
sand, but  that  portion  of  the  performances  which 
foil  |o  that  imaianee  body  could  hardly  be  edled  a 
succees.  Finandally  it  waa  a  disaatrons  foilura, 
while  that  af  1869  was  a  financial  succeecj 

This  somewhat  crude  and  certainly  imperfect  rs- 
nmU  ^  the  widaapread  and  rapid  stride  that 
mnalc  haa  made  in  thia  country  during  the  period 
under  condderation  would  be  still  more  dezectiTc 
were  we  to  omit  mention  of  two  important  branch- 
ea  of  the  musical  art  In  thamediaalcal  department, 
net  heretofore  toadied  upon. 

The  manufocture  of  musical  instruments,  particu- 
larly of  Piano-fotiea  and  Reed  organs,  has  grown  to 
colossal  proportions  in  this  sountry  during  the  last 
half  eentury,  (though  the  introduction  of  the  Reed 
organ  is  of  more  reeeat  datol  until  it  has  become 
one  of  the  moet  important  branches  of  industry ; 
and  the  produeta  of  the  beet  makers  are  found  In 
all  the  prindpd  dtiee  of  Europe  as  well  as  those  of 
our  own  country.  It  is  tme  that  thouaands  of  both 
descriptions  of  instrumente  are  only  made  to  sell, 
without  regard  to  durability  or  quality  of  tone,  but 
onr  best  will  chdlenge  comparison  with  any  manu- 
factured in  the  older  worksnops  of  the  world. 

But  perhaps  no  department  of  mndcal  actlTlty  has 
made  more  rapid  strides  or  reached  a  higher  grade 
of  Jttumaml  success  than  that  of  the  mudc  publish- 
ers. And  though  tons  of  trash  In  the  form  of 
sheet  mudc,  which  mainly  adorn  the  music  racks  of 
the  Miss  Fllmseys  of  the  country,  and  thousands 
of  books  of  Church  Psdmody,  manufactured  ex- 
pressly  to  sdl  at  "  ConTenUons,"  are  annually  put 
thraugh  the  handa  af  the  eagrayer  and  the  press 
man ;  a  marked  change  in  the  demand  for  a  higher, 
order  of  compodtions,  f^m  all  sections  of  the  coun- 
try, ia  aa  encouraging  iadlcatlon  of  imprOTcd  musi- 
cal culture  among  na. 

We  have  here  attempted  to  chronicle,  howeyer 
imperfectly,  our  progress  as  a  nation  in  the  culture 
of  mudc,  and  to  point  out  some  of  the  adTsntaffas 
which  we  liaTe  reaped  from  It  in  a  bndness  pdnt 
of  yiew ;  but  our  great  need  has  not,  as  yet,  neen 
referred  to : — a  college  of  mudc,  not  a  caaUe  in  the 
dr,  like  the  one  so  nearly  erected— on  paper— but 
a  few  years  ago  aad  recently  reyivea  araln, 
where  millions,  now  thousands,  aad  alreadT  oeea 
pledged  by  some  one  of  yast  wealth  for  this  pur- 
pose. Such  an  institution  must  haye  at  its  head  a 
man  of  acknowledged  ability  and  poasessed  of  the 
higheat  mndcal  acouirementa,  with  instructors  in 
each  department  of  high  proJSssdonal  attainments, 
that  our  ridng  generation  of  aatoral  mnsldansmay 
gdn  the  knowledge  they  seek,  without  eroesing  the 
sees,  as  many  now  do ;  and  where  the  most  rigid 
teata  shall  atone  entitle  the  graduate  to  wear  a  de- 
gree ;  thmi  if  we  find  a  Mus.  Doc.  or  a  Profeeeor 
among  na,  we  shall  kaow  his  authority  for  weari&f 
the  hQrh-eounding  title.  Ko  refiections  are  inteaa- 
ed  in  these  remarks,  on  these  who  haye  samW  their 
titlea,  but  on  those  only  who  assume  tbens. 

Too  little  attention  ia  now  given  by  our  teachers, 
both  in  and  out  of  aanserratoriee,  to  the  first  mdl- 
BMuts,  so  essential  to  all,  untU  it  haa  beaome  a  aear- 
ly  universal  remark,  that  we  have  no  readers  now, 
as  formerly.  We  know  personally  of  some  young 
ladles  who  have  '*  graduated  "  from  some  Conserva- 
tory, wdl  adyertlaad  as  ftamlshlnff  pupils  with  thor- 
ough musical  education,  and  who  have  dready  filled 
some  important  padtion  atadafle  concert;  It  may 
be  after  the  "Pal  Parrot*  mauod  of  oommlttlog 
everything  to  memory,  thronrh  the  medium  of  the 
ear,  but  who  ignomlntoudy  Aoled  to  pass  an  exam- 
iaatlon  for  admission  to  a  church  choir,  simply  be- 
cause it  waa  quite  impoedble  for  them  to  read  a  pldn 
hymn  tune  at  sight;  and  who  were  obliged  to  reeort 
to  private  instruction  for  the  purpeee  <«  supplying 
this  important  lack  la  their  mndcal  education,though 
at  the  ttme  of  "graduating^  they  were  tdd  that  they 
were  Artiatal  The  small  and  unimportant  (I) 
matter  of  fading  had  never  been  taught  them. 

For  our  preaant  purpoae  It  mattera  not  whether 
tha  Conservatory  referred  to  is  located  Jn  New 
York,  Phihktolphia,  Boaton  or  Chicago.  The  focta 
are  as  stated. 


The  prindpd  object  however  of  this  record  is  nc 
to  pnint  out  our  nseds  or  to  critldse  men  or  mesi 
urss,  but  to  show  In  some  slight  degree  the  progrei 
we  have  made  as  a  nation  In  this  roost  ddightfo 
most  ennobling,  and  moat  highly  valued  of  all  hi 
man  arts.  There  is  force  In  the  remark,  that  li 
who  writes  the  songs  of  a  nation  is  mightier  tha 
he  who  makea  Ita  laws.  Then  let  us  look  well  t 
the  culture  of  our  song  writers. 


■  ^ 


[fipedd  Canespondenee  of  the  miadalpUa 
Xvenlac  Bulletin.l 

RoMa,  Italy,  March  22,  1878.— It  is  the  seaeon  i 
ooncerta  in  Rome ;  the  most  important  one  we  ha% 
had  was  SgambatVs,  which  took  place  a  fow  dai 
ago  at  the  Sda  Dante.  All  the  musical  notabilitU 
—professors  and  amateurs— as  well  as  literary  jm 
sMfumt — ^were  present ;  among  thsae,  Massaae 
who  is  now  in  Rome  superintending  the  rehearsa 
of  his  opera,  H  lUdi  Lahort,  which  was  sung  fi 
the  first  Ume  at  the  Apollo  laat  evening ;  Prehi 
the  distinguished  violoncellist;  Madame  Helblf 
Kendell,  the  Oennan  Ambaasador,  who  is  mm /mm 
ieo  ptT  Ul  mutiea  ;  Countess  Giuliucd  (no/a  Clai 
Novello);  her  dever  sisters,  MIm  Sibilbi  Vovdl 
and  Mrs.  Charies  Cawden  Clarke,  to  whom  a 
Shakespeare  students  are  gratafol ;  any  number  < 
Romsn  princes  and  princeesss  who  have  a  taal 
for  the  arte,  it  is  supposed,  by  Inheritanec,  etc.,  etc 
-^he  list  is  endless. 

It  was  a  dslightfel  coacert,  and  dlq|»layad  Sgas 
bati  In  his  double  musicd  character  as  eompo« 
and  executant.  Sffambati  is  a  odd,  reeerved  mai 
has  exquisite  digaity  of  presence,  which  would  1 
haughty  If  It  were  not  for  the  fine  numnat  of  eel 
respect  and  gentlemanlike,  modest  sdf-possessioi 
Whsn  he  dts  down  ta  the  piano  his  serious,  eoi 
talned  manner  given  no  hope  of  the  fire  and  passio 
you  afterwards  discover  ia  bis  performance.  He 
orery  tirrU  In  execution.  Yon  fed  confideace  1 
him  from  the  begianing.  The  first  piece  oa  tl 
programme  gave  us  a  chance  to  notice  the  firmi 
qnalitiea  of  his  playing.  It  was  the  82  varia^oi 
with  Tama  ia  Vo  fiuner,  opus  86,  Beethaven,  " 
aompoeition  that  Is  regarded  aa  a  iour  dt  foroi 
harmaaic,  rhythmic  aad  counterpoint  sdence,  sm 
which  demands  a  serious  executant.*'  This  wi 
followed  by  one  of  his  own  remarkable  auintats  ft 
piano  and  strings,  the  Fa  minor,  Sgambati's  qni: 
tats  have  been  attracting  much  attention  In  Ge 
many.    They  are  now  placed  In  the  r0p$riorU  of 
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with  the  works  of  Schumann,  Brahms,  Rhdnberj 
er  and  Rait  His  second  quintet  has  been  executi 
lately  with  great  snacess  ia  the  caacerts  of  Hellm 
berger,  at  Vieana.  Capocd,  the  clever  music 
critTe  af  the  LUtrtd  (sob  of  the  well-kaown  o! 
Maestro  di  Capdla  Capocd,  of  St  John  of  Lataran 
says,  ia  hia  excellent  notice  of  Sgambati's  last  coi 
eert,  when  dlndlng  to  the  quintet  In  Fa  Minat 
"This  great  opus  of  seriwns  character  and  wor 
manship,  rather  advaaced  in  ita  style,  should  1 
listened  to  by  a  puhlio  dready  accustomed  to  cm 
podtlans  of  the  modem  school.  The  mnltiplidl 
of  ideas,  the  richness  of  development,  the  f reedoi 
of  form  and  novelty  of  thought,  which  charaeterl 
it,  BtHlike  of  thia  quintet  a  work  of  the  first  ordei 
"  A  prophet  is  not  a  prophet,"  la  his  owa  eonntr 
we  are  tdd,  but  this  Is  the  way  Sgambati  is  Judgi 
by  a  clever  towwsman,  who  haa  grawn  up  with  hi 
from  boyhood. 

After  the  qdatat,  Sgambati  sat  down  to  tl 
piano,  and  played  a  sucossdon  of  solos  that  war 
as  the  Romana  say,  vM-amsiite  Mtuptndo.  He  begi 
with  his  own  Kottnmo,  and  tha  fine  iVdndfo  ai 
Jiiiffa;  thea  he  daved  a  iMrilliaat  C^prtede  of  Sea 
ktti ;  a  Ckani  P^httdM  of  Chopia,  translated  I 
Lisst,  aad  a  Seherm  of  Mendelssohn's.  This  bri 
liant  chaplet,  which  contdned  Wagner's  Oof  ( 
JPUa<riet<M  roMstfo  JF'aiilaimc,  transeribed  by  Uai 
displayed  the  eaecntaat's  marvdloas  commaad  < 
lidmiyiM,  as  well  as  his  hirh  order  of  mndcal  aoi 
ceptian  and  expresdon.  It  dosed  with  a  perfa 
rendering  of  Chopin's  bdd,  energetic  8th  PoUmmi 
and  Lisst's  RaamodU  Ungktrmtf  which  lifted  up  h 
audience  on  mighty  wings  of  mudad  amotion. 

A  GBBAT  FXAKiar. 

I  have  heard  moet.  If  not  dl,  the  great  piaais 
of  the  last  thirty-five  years,  aad  aa  I  recall  the 
and  thdr  eomparatlve  grades  of  merit  as  execv 
ante,  I  place  Sgambati  firat.  I  do  aat  name  Li^ 
in  this  cstegory,  of  course.    That  celebrated  artii 
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whom  I  haye  had  the  fpreat  privilege  to  koow  inti- 
mately for  many  years,  is  the  king,  the  emperor  of 
pianisUt,  Ho  is  nneanaled.  He  is  the  poet  of  the 
instrument.  Under  his  hands  the  ivory  and  ehony 
keys  are  as  biddab1e[?la8  a  flexible  and  perfect  voice, 
and  what  wonderful  hands  are  those  of  Lisst  I  I 
once  had  a  chanee  to  look  at  thera  in  Palmistry 
light.  I  was  deeply  interested  in  Desbarolles  and 
other  works  on  that  doubtful  but  fascinating  lore. 
Story,  the  sculptor,  has  a  cast  in  plaster  of  Cho- 
pin's band,  which  is  the  sickest  and  saddest  one  I 
ever  saw,  and  which  was,  I  am  sorry  to  report,  on 
the  authority  of  a  Russian  Princess,  who  was  one 
of  his  best  pupils,  and  to  whom  he  dedicated  one  of 
his  Etudes — a  very  dirty  hand  with  nails  that  were 
never  clean  I  This  cast  I  studied  very  carefully, 
and  told  Liszt  of  the  result  of  my  examinations. 
We  laughed  over  the  subject,  and  Lisit  talked  of 
Desbarolles,  whom  he  had  known,  and  of  Zingara 
Bohemian  cleverness  in  Palmistry.  Ko  Intelligent 
person  believes  in  either  fortune  telling  or  ghoets, 
and  yet  many  of  us  are  of  the  opinion  of  a  good 
old  country  woman,  whom  I  asked,  when  I  was  a 
child,  if  she  believed  in  ghosts.  "  If  o,  no !  f  don't 
believe  in  them,"  she  said;,  then  added,  with  a 
laugh,  "  yet,  after  all,  I'm  afraid  of  them." 

Lt8ZT*8  HAITD. 

*'  What  can  you  make  oat  of  my  hand  ?  **  aidd 
Liszt,  gayly,  holding  out  to  me  his  squarC)  large 
one,  the  Knotty  fingers  of  which  toll  of  the  eom- 
mand  of  learned  music.  What  a  proof  of  Desbar- 
olles's  theory  is  to  be  found  in  the  iiand  and  fingers 
of  this  celebratod  artist  t  It  is  a  mixed  one ;  that 
is,  the  fingers  are  varied,  some  are  round,  some 
square  and  some  flat  or  spatula;  this  is  the  true 
blind  of  an  artist,  for  it  betokens  form  and  idea. 
The  palm  is  covered  with  rays,  betraying  that  his 
life  has  been  an  agitatod,  eventiVil  one,  full  of  pas- 
sion ai)d  emotion, — ^but  the  philosophic  and  mate- 
rial nceucb,  or  knots,  on  the  Apollo  and  Mercury 
fingers,  the  logic  and  will  en  that  wonderful  long 
thumb,  which  extends  beyond  the  middle  joint  of 
the  fore-finger,  shows  how  this  remarkable  man  has 
been  able  to  conquer  instincts  and  govern  tempera- 
ment. According  to  palmistry  this  self-control  is 
shown  in  the  palm  lines,  which  are  a  little  defaced. 
Serious,  severe  work,  and  study  of  a  high  and  noble 
character,  have  effaced  the  impressions  of  a  stormy 
youth,  and  pfaced  him  in  old  age  en  a  lofty  plane 
where  he  enjoys  serenity  and  peace.  The  line  of 
life  is  the  strongest  I  ever  saw ;  and  numberless 
lines  start  out  from  the  Jupiter  mount.  The  fin- 
gers are  remarkable.  The  Jupiter  and  Saturn  fin- 
gers are  square ;  the  ring,  or  ApoUo,  and  little,  or 
Mercury  fingers,  are  spatula,  flat  and  broad.  The 
second  phalange  of  the  Jupiter  finger  is  longer  than 
the  first,  which  denotes  ambition.    The  Saturn  fin- 

fer  is  full  of  knots.'  There  is  a  wart  on  the  Apollo 
nger  of  the  right  hand.  The  force  of  the  little 
finger  on  both  hands  is  tremendous ;  the  knuckle 
seems  as  if  made  of  iron.  The  knu6kle  of  the  Apol- 
lo finger  is  very  strongly  developed.  The  knuckle 
of  the  Saturn  finger  is  like  a  hinge.  A  line  starta 
firom  the  root  of  the  Apollo  finger  and  traverses  all 
the  joints ;  it  is  strongly  marked ;  this  means  great 
renown.  Healy,  our  distinguished  American  por- 
trait painter,  who  lives  in  Paris,  has  Liszt's  two 
cunning  hands  in  bronze,  posed  as  if  they  were  on 
the  piano.  He  had  a  cast  token  of  Liszt's  hands 
ten  years  ago,  when  he  painted  the  fine  portrait  of 
the  great  pianist  dressed  in  the  Abba's  dress,  f>eated 
at  a  piano.  This  portrait  was  token  under  the 
most  favorable  circumstonces.  Healy  had  a  grand 
piano  placed  in  his  studio  and  painted  Liszt  while 
he  was  playing.  Healy  and  Liszt  were  friends, 
both  living  in  Home  kt  the  time.  It  was  that  mem- 
orable winter  of  *«8-'69,  when  we  had  in  this  city 
Longfellow  and  Liszt  and  Buchanan  Read  and  a 
host  of  artistic  celebrities,  most  of  whom  were  inti- 
mate friends.  Healy-  afterwards  had  the  plaster 
hands  of  Liszt  cast  into  broiize;  If  yoo  go  to  Mr. 
Heal/s  pictoresque  stndio  in  Paris,  66  Rue  Roche- 
foucauld, you  can  see  them  and  discover  more  than 
I  tell  yon  in  this  hasty  remembrance ;  you  can  also 
see  there  the  remarkable  portrait  of  Liszt  and  por- 
traits of  many  other  notobilities  whom  Mr.  Healy 
has  painted. 

LISZT'S  FRIBin)  AOT)  PUPIL. 

But  to  go  back  to  Sgambati,  Liszt's  favorite  pu- 
pil and  valued  friend.  You  probably  know  little 
about  his  great  musical  merito  in  America,  and,  as 
he  is  a  hard  student,  unambitious — ^moreover  has  a 
very  happy,  full,  rich  life  in  Rome— ho  is  not  like- 
ly to  conquer  foreign  laurels  by  artistic  journeys. 
He  has  some  means,  a  large  number  of  pupils,  and 


is  devoted  to  the  direction  of  mnsic  in  the  Academy 
of  Santo  Cecilia.  It  is  only  those  who  have  the 
chance  of  hearing  Sgambati  in  Rome  that  can  ap- 
preciato  what  a  treasure  we  possess.  He  is  rarefy 
seen  in  society  ;  never  plays  in  salons,  except  for 
some  intimato  friend.  A  few  weeks  ago,  at  one  of 
my  Saturday  evenings,  he  delighted  us  by  playing 
Mendelssohn's  ''On  wings  of  song;"  but  this  is  a 
rare  occurrence. 

Sgambati  Is  yoang,  not  over  thirty,  about  middle 
die ;  has  dark  hair,  which  he  wears  d'  la  Jtaffade, 
When  he  was  vary  yonng  he  resembled  the  por- 
traite  of  the  great  artist  of  Urbino.  He  has  aarfc 
eyes  and  brown  akin.  To  his  frionds  he  is  gentle 
and  charming,  and  has  one  of  the  sofUet  and  sweet- 
est of  low  volcea.  Lately  there  has  been  an  article 
published  in  the  Vienna  annual  review.  Die  Dio$ku- 
r€n,  upon  Itolian  artists,  paintors,  scalptors  and 
musicians.  The  author  Is  Count  C.  Zabtski,  a  liter- 
ary person  of  tasto  and  eulture.  Apropoa  to  our 
Roman  execntont  and  compoeer  he  writes:  "  The 
long  residence  of  Liazt  in  Rome  has  left  a  perma- 
nent impression  on  the  mnsio  of  that  city.  He 
formed  there 

A  OBBAT  MUSICAL  STUDENT, 

who  seems  destined  to  procure  for  his  country 
another  musical  glory.  Giovanni  Sgambati  is  not 
only  a  pianist  of  the  first  order :  he  is  a  composer 
endoweid  with  extraordinary  telent,  to  which  are 
added  the  most  serious  and  profound  studies.  He 
already  enjoys  great  fame,  and  has  attracted  the 
attention  of  Wagner." 

The  author  then  relates  that  when  Wagner  was 
in  Rome,  last  year,  he  heard  Sgambati's  two  quin- 
teU  for  piano  and  strings,  and  continues  thus : 

"  How  much  grace  and  pasaion,  what  admirable 
harmonic  chains  and  exquisite  workmanlship  these 
importont  compoeltions  reveal  cannot  be  expressed 
in  a  few  words.  Wagner  mdmired  them  so  much 
that  he  wrote  instantly  to  his  editor,  Schott,  in 
Mayence,  recommending  him  to  secure  these  quin- 
tote  and  to  publish  them.  An  overtare  (RUnsi)  Is 
another  work  of  Sgambati's  of  great  merit,  and  a 
Prduda  and  a  I\tffa  for  piano-forto.  The  Frdnda 
is  remarkable  for  the  novelty  of  its  technicality. 
The  J\iffa  has  for  ite  theme  the  well-known  choral 
from  which  jbhe  Monk  Aretino  took  the  names  of 
the  musical  scale." 

You  will  probably  remember  that  ton  years  ago 
I  was  enthusiastic  in  my  noUoes  of  Sgambati,  who 
was  then  a  youth  of  twenty,  "  already  a  mastor,"  as 
Liszt  said  to  me  at  the  time.  I  have  followed  his 
progress  with  pride  and  pleasure,  and  have  been 
glad  to  chronicle  each  year  his  fast  succeeding  tri- 
umphs. Sgambati's  quiet,  happy  life  in  Rome  with 
his  beautiful,  charming  wife,  his  close,  severe  stud- 
ies, his  dignified  avoidance  of  all  rSelagnm,  give  him 
an  attraction  few  artiste  possess.  It  is  pleasant  to 
see  fAme  come  spontoneously  to  one  who  merite  It, 
it  is  true,  but  who  has  never  courted  that  capri- 
cious goddess. 

AjsnxR  HAMPToif  Bbbwbtke. 


Female  Toice  Culture. 

The  Rev.  Edward  E.  Hale  has  written  Mrs.  An- 
nie D.  C.  Hardy  the  following  letter  on  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the. female  voice  :-^ 

DiiUi  JAMS.  Habdt  :— What  I  said  to  the  ladies  In 
church  after  ^onr  reading  was,  in  subfltonce,  this : 
I  value  snch  instructions  as  Mrs.  Hardy's,  and  those 
of  the  school  of  teachers  which  she  represents,  be- 
cause I  hope  they  may  improve  in  the  course  of 
time  the  bad  voices  to  which  my  countrywomen  are 
now  trained.  I  ascribe  It  moetly  to  the-  hablte  of 
our  large  schools;  some  people  ascribe  it  to  the 
dryness  of  our  cllmato ;  whatever  be  the  reason,  the 
fact  Is  that  most  American  women  tolk  with  a  shrill 
voice,  and  if  they  wish  to  gain  power  seek  it  by 
sharpening  the  noto,  or  screamine,  rather  than  by 
giving  it  more  volume.  I  remember  at  the  great 
dining-saloon  of  the  Bauer-au-Lao  Hotol  in  Zurich, 
both  the  largest  and  finest  dining-hall  I  ever  saw, 
when  ^TB  hundred  people  were  dining  at  once  at 
their  different  tobies.  I  could  single  out  my  own 
countrywomen  in  all  parte  of  the  hall,  no  matter 
what  their  distonce^  by  the  shrill  yell,  more  or  less 
nasal,  with  which  they  summoned  the  waiters,  or- 
dered soup,  asked  for  a  napkin,  or  passed  from  pas- 
try to  ice-cream.  Above  the  general  roar  of  the 
bnas-bnzz-buzz  of  five  hundred  voioee  in  conversa- 
tion you  could  distinguish  the  war-cry  of  these 
eight  or  ten  American  women  as  you  distinguish 
signal  rockete  at  night  aboye  a  long  and  dark  line 


of  entrenchmente.  A  easual  observer  would  have 
no  difficulty  in  telling,  at  the  end  of  the  day,  how 
much  pastry  these  women  ate,  or  how  often  tl|elr 
plates  were  changed.  We  are  so  used  to  It  in  a 
Sound  steamer  here,  or  other  hall  where  woMonare 
together,  that  we  do  not  notice  it  here.  You  need 
to  DC  in  another  land  to  know  what  It  la.  Some 
people,  as  I  say,  ascribe  this  to  the  climate.  I  do 
not  If  it  were  climate,  you  and  Mrs.  Smith  would' 
speak  with  this  clarion  cry,  as  you  do  not  There 
may  be  a  tendency  that  way  in  the  climate,  but  tho 
Indian  women  do  not  have  this  shriek,  and  snch 
black  women  from  the  South  as  I  have  known  have 
been  apt  to  speak  in  what  we  should  eail  a  subdued 
contrAlto.  liie  general  habit  is  to  «se  the  di  Udm 
voice  almost  wholly.  The  joke  la  bad,  but  the  cus- 
tom is  detostoble.  I  ascribe  it  to  the  custom  of  the 
gprammar  schools  and  the  primary  schools  which 
makee  little  girls  ''read  up,''  as  it  Is  called.  '  The 
teachers  reauy  expect  a  child  of  five  to  fill  wltli.her 
voice  a  room  fifty  feet  square  and  fifteen  feet  high. 
Now,  in  simplicity,  when  a  child  of  that  age  speaks 
in  church  to  her  mother  in  her  natural  voice,  no 

Serson  is  consdoua  of  It  except  In  the  Best  pews, 
he  does  not  affisct  tiie  oongregmtlon  at  Isiys  at  alL 
Nor  ought  the  child  at  school  to  read  any  louder  than 
she  talks  naturally.  But  Just  as  long  as  Miss  Love- 
child  or  Miss  Screamwell,  the  teacher,  expect  the 
poor  thing  to  "read  louder,"  so  long  win  she  ohsng* 
ner  home  voice  for  a  aehool  scream ;  aud  in  the  snd 
the  school  scream  tokes  the  place  of  the  home  voice. 
Lear  says  of  Cordelia : — 

<<  Her  volee  was  ever  softy 
Qentle  and  low,  an  exeeUent  thiuf  tn  womaa.** 

If  I  had  money  enough  I  would  have  that  writtea 
In  large  signs.  In  letters  of  gold,  and  hung  in  every 
school-room  in  the  country.  Failing  that^  If  you 
and  those  like  you  will  go  about  on  a  crusade  show- 
ing women  how  to  use  ab  the  muscles  which  belong 
to  the  human  voice,  why,  women  will  find  that  It  u 
pleasanter  to  tolk  and  read  so  than  It  Is  when  they 
use  only  the  poor,  worn-out  throat  and  palate,  aud 
the  apparfitos,  such  as  it  is,  o(  the  back  of  the  noee. 
I  do  not  writo  in  th^  interesto  of  public  speaking. 
I  should  have  no  tears  if  I  never  heard  a  woman 
make  a  speech.  Bnt  in  the  interesto  of  reuding 
aloud,  of  school-room  and  of  talk,  which  is  probably 
the  thing  which  does  most  to  make  life  happy,  I 
bid  you  and  yours  God-speed ! 

EnwAUD  E.  HiLi. 


Weak  Wddle  Tones  in  the  Yoiee. 

The  Chicago  Tribune  is  publishing  a  series  of 
"  Talks  about  Singing,"  the  tolker  being  a  teacher 
in  that  city,  who  signs  herself  Ainin  M.  R.  Bau- 
inRTi.  Here  is  the  seventh  talk,  worth  the  atton- 
tion,  we  should  think,  of  any  would-be  singer :  * 

The  qneetion  that  Is  asked  moi  perhapsi  tho  ofteueet 
in  the  many  charmlnf^  and  appreciative  letton  wbioh  I 
have  received  from  eveiy  part  of  the  United  States  since 
I  began  these  «  Talks  About  Singing,'*  is, «  Wliyaiemy 
middle  tones  so  weak  and  husky?**  or,  «My  low  and 
high  tones  are  dear  and  tolerably  strong,  but  wby  Is  the 
middle  of  my  voice  so  Insignifioant,  or  unpleasant  in 
quality  ?  '*  In  almost  every  case,  without  having  heard 
tbe  voices,  from  the  written  description  of  their  f aalts, 
weaknesses,  and  peculiarities,  I  judge  them  to  be  Ugtat 
and  high  sopranos^  Now,  tben  is  one  teot  to  which  lit- 
tle or  no  attoDtlon  seoms  to  be  paid  by  singlng-teaehers 
in  general,  which  iSf  tbat  voices  often  have  what  the 
Italians  call>  Una  buea  neila  90cer~*^%  hole  la  thevoioe»*' 
and  in  llgbt  sopranos  this  weak  spot  Is  foaadln  the  mid- 
dle tones,  from  O,  seeond  line,  up  to  O  shafp,  third 
space ;  tberef ore,  these  tones  sbonld  be  sung  very  oaf<e- 
fully;  and  it  is  of  no  use  for  the  possessor  of  such  a 
TOice  to  try  to  strengthen  this  dangerous  spot,  for  tt  can- 
not be  done  without  injury  to  these  tones  and  almost 
the  ruin  of  those  next  above.  They  are,  like  the  this 
spots  in  Ice,  to  be  pasted  over  lightly  and  rapidly^  for  to 
linger  upon  them  heavily  is  sure  destmotkMi;  bntp  as 
compensation,  Nature  gives  to  Iheee  middle  tones  of  a 
light  soprano  a  deliolonsly  tender  qnali^;  which,  ear»> 
fully  managed,  is  capable  of  tbe  meet  pleaalAg  eOeets. 
They  may  also  be  muoh  improved,  bo  sweetened,  deaiedy 
and  rounded,  but  can  never  be  made  as  brfi^t  tk  streug 
as  the  tonee  above  immediately  f oUowtog.  Tbe  febsou 
why  they  are  '<  weak  and  inslgniflcaat "  is  beeaaso  they 
are  too  often  made  so  by  the  fatal  habit  of  earrying  the 
chest  tonee  beyond  their  Just  limits;  and  this  soft  of 
voice  is  the  most  apt  to  run  into  this  ftmlt;  for,  feeling 
sensible  of  this  unavoidable  gap,  made  more  percepti- 
ble by  the  eontrast  with  the  brightness  and  btHUaaey 
of  the  head  tones,  they  insHnetiveiy  try  to  atrengtlMB 
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Um  nilddto  «f  tb«  Toioa  by  gtrlng  it  tbe  onlydefp  qiudS- 
^  tbat  tliey  loMm  how  to  mo,  which  is,  th«  «hMt  tOM 
carried  ap  as  far  as  possible.  A  light  soprano  in  its 
nomal  condition  abhors  a  obest  tone  and  never  nses  it 
miliSB  obliged  to;  bnt  It  Is  often  able  to  sing  a  tnlerably 
streni;  nedlom  tone  or  middle  C>  D>  B*  and  F.  When  I 
And  this  natnial  disinclination  to  singcbest  tones  (tliose 
formed  behind  the  soft  palate)  in  perfectly  healthy 
Yoices  of  this  kind.  I  nerer  attempt  to  have  them  sfng 
wfth  this  quality  of  tone  nntn  they  have  cultivated  to 
the  highest  degree  the  middle  and  head  registers;  then 
the  gaining  of  the  two  or  three  chest  tones  needed  wHl 
be  easy  work. 

Although  carrying  the  chest  tones  too  high  weakens 
the  saiddle  ones,  it  is  loud  singing,  forcing  the  voice  that 
rsQd«nithdsky;  and  what  an  extreme  folly  to  fancy 
that  sereaming  or  shouting  when  yon  sing  will  change  a 
small  voice  Into  a  large  one  or  make  any  person  believe 
that  It  Is  large  I   You  might  as  well  try  to  change  the 
color  of  your  eyes.    Why  not  be  content  with  the  quali- 
ty of  voice  Nature  has  given  you,  and  strive  to  beautify 
it?   Make  your  tones  pure,  clear,  sweet,  and  strong.  If 
they  w«]  admit  of  strength  without  sacrificing  some 
more  important  quality.    My  master,  Prof.  YAimuooi* 
HI,  of  Florence,  used  frequently  to  say :  '<0h,  yon  Amer- 
icans think  everything  of  quantity  and  nothing  of  qual- 
ity of  voice,  and  you  woud  all  of  you  swell  out  to  be 
oxen,  when  everybody  can  see  that  you  are  only  £rogs 
all  the  while.'*   Re  is  so  rigid  a  disciple  of  the  seven- 
teenth century  purists,  and  so  careful  himself  in  his 
treatment  of  voices,  that,  although  he  delights  in  a  ro- 
bust dramatic  voice,  whenever  he  finds  one,  yetl  betlefve 
the  tendency  to  howl,  which  characterises  so  many  of 
his  pupils  from  this  side  of  tiie  Atlantic,  gives  him  more 
trouble  than  all  their  other  faults;  and  dd  Ro]cai;I|— 
lately  dead,— who  was  called  by  musicians  in  Italy  the 
BabOQ  di  tutu  ma«t<ri,— the  "Father  of  all  the  Teachers," 
—had  the  same  horror  of  hearing  anyone  sing  beyond 
the  natural  power  and  strength  of  the  voice.   Whenever 
I  used  to  meet  him  he  would  invariably  say :  "  What  are 
you  doing  now,   Oara?**     **I  am  teaching  singing.** 
^*  That  Is  riglit,  that  is  right;  only  don't  let  them  bowl! 
There  is  no  more  singing  nowadays ;  singers  only  veil.** 
But  he  used  to  go  every  night  to  heat  Albani  In  ''^Mig- 
non ;  '*  he  said :  "It  is  a  lesson  for  me." 

There  is  one  singer  of  whom  you  could  all  take  a  lea- 
son  In  the  skillful  and  careful  management  of  a  very 
small  voice,  especli^ly  weak  in  thb  middle  register,  and 
that  is  Miss  TuuRsnT;  she  has  a  beautiful  method,  and 
always  sings  with  the  utmost  care.  Ton  can  give  your- 
self Comfortably  up  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  moment, 
feeling  sure  that  all  the  middle  tones  will  be  humored, 
touched  tenderly,  and  brought  well  to  the  front  of  the 
mouth;  that  the  high  tones  will  be  thrown  up  into  the 
head  and  not  shrieked  fortli ;  that  her  phrasing  will  not 
be  so  long  that  you  are  in  fear  lest  sh«  lose  her  breath 
altogether  or  break  a  blood-vep»el  in  her  efforts;  that 
her  words  will  be  sung  as  if  she  had  a  story  to  tell  which 
she  wanted  yon  to  hear  and  understsnd.  One  grand  se- 
cret of  MIms  Thursby's  success  as  a  concert  singer,  aside 
from  her  charmingly  modest  and  dignified  manner,  is 
the  fact  that  slie  rarely,  If  ever,  slues  a  piece  not  thor- 
oughly suited  to  her  voice  and  ability.  In  thus  doing 
she  shows  consummate  wisdom ;  for  so  much  of  the 

8 roper  effect  of  muttlc  depends  upon  the  choice  of  songs, 
mt  you  ought  to  refuse  -  no  matter  how  inludlclotfsly 
nrgea,  or  how  mmh  you  yourself  may  like  tne  pieces— 
to  sing  music  compohed  for  a  voice  differing  widely  from 
your  own.  As  neariy  all  English  songs  are  written  for 
meisu-sopranos,  It  Is  rather  difficult  for  a  high,  light 
voice  to  find  anything  exactly  suited  to  It  outside  of 
Italian  music;  and  as  many,  naturally  and  Justly,  pre- 
fer to  slnar  in  their  native  language,  their  repertory  be- 
comes still  more  limited.  One  general  rule  1  will  give 
you,  howwer,  to  aid  iu  the  selection  of  songs;  choose 
those  that  are  the  most  easy  for  you  to  sine,  that  tire 
you  the  least,  and  in  whfch  your  voice  souum  sweetest, 
clearest,  and  best.  Let  a  high  soprano  avoid  songs  lying 
nearly  all  on  the  middle  voice.  Also  those  reqafrlng 
long  sustained  notes,  for  however  easy  and  abundant 
may  be  the  breath  and  skillful  the  ]>ower  of  managing 
it,  this  sort  of  music  will.  In  a  short  time,  entirely  de- 
stroy the  delicate  beauty  of  the  tones;  a  mezzo-soprano, 
no  matter  how  extensive  her  compass,  must  shun  a  con- 
stant succeiision  of  high  tones,  and  a  contralto  need  not, 
If  she  wishes  to  preserve  her  voice,  try  to  sing  music  re- 
quiring power  on  the  middle,  and  the  few  nigh  tones 
generally  belonging  to  this  sort  of  voice.  How  many 
contraltos  we  hear  which  are  worn  out,— and  there  is 
no  more  painful  wreckr-while  their  possessors  are  still 
comparatively  young. 


After  a  Ball— A  Kuician's  Bream. 

Alas,  I  now  remember  It  too  well, 

I  dreamed  I  died— effect  of  punch  and  turkey— 
My  songful  soul  was  hurried  down  to  hell 

One  awful  midnight,  stormy,  rainy,  murtcy. 

Around  me  in  this  dreadful  spot  appeared 

A  nnfltttnde  of  Itttle  scarlet  devils, 
Unalghtly  imps,  who  at  my  coming  leered. 

And  bade  my  trembling  sonl  to  join  their  revels. 

Gasing  arooad,  I  missed  in  great  surprise 
The  brimstone  lakes  and  ihmaces  of  fire : 

No  boiling  lead,  gnashed  teeth,  dilated  eyes-^ 
Kothlng,  in  fact,  real  horror  to  Inspire. 

Alas,  I  could  not  know  old  Satan's  ways ; 

My  guileless  soul  harbored  a  curious  error; 
The  little  pagan  devils  at  their  plays 

Were  destined  to  arouse  my  greatest  terror. 


With  omlBous  smiles,  the  leader  of  the  band 
Piodneed  from  some  dark  hde  a  grand  plaaio» 

Which  he  then  played,  really  with  artist  hand, 
And  sang  Abt*s  '<  Swallows  "  with  a  cracked 
soprano. 

So  far,  so  good.   The  devils  cleared  their  throats, 
And,  with  a  most  internal  verve  and  frenzy, 

Sang— Heaven  protect  me!— with  discordant  notes. 
The  favorite  choral  moroeaux  from  "  Blemri." 

And,  oh,  most  cruel,  then,  between  each  bar 
An  ageid  maniac  demon,  lean  and  hosry. 

Sang,  in  the  dialect  of  Temesvar, 
•<  Di  qnellapira,"  from  «  n  Trovatore! " 

And  when  this  aggravating,  mad,  wMlean 
Old  devil  forced  his  vilely  shrill  falsetto 

To  perpetrate  some  wild  ut  de  poitrinef 
The  other  brazen  Imps  howled  **  Rigoletto !  *' 

Then  t  began  to  understand  real  hell. 
If  mortals  and  musicians,  really  such,  can; 

Till  with  heartrending  shrieks  and  grunts  as  well 
The  devils  played  with  lest  the  *'  Flying  Dutch- 


They  saw  my  feverish  brow  turn  pale  and  whits, 
And  (oh.  Imagine  most  msthetic  Reber!) 

These  awful  beings,  with  insane  delight. 
Massacred  Gluck,  assasstaiated  Weber! 

Then  peerless  Beethoven  was  tortured  too,  ; 

Chopin*s  Nocturnes  were  given  in  shrill  staccati. 
And  with  cacophonous  yells  this  mongrel  crew 

Played  Gounod's  '<I>rean8''  in  falsest  pizdcatl. 

And  not  content  with  all  this  pain,  the  pack 
Placed  in  my  hands  a  mammoth  hnirdy  gnrdy, 

And  made  me  play  for  hours  all  Offenbach^ 
American  songs,  and  the  first  style  of  Yerdl. 

At  last,  driven  wild,  I  threw  it  down  and  fell. 
Assailed  by  shouts,  by  jeers,  and  limuendoes, 

Untn,  delirious  In  this  jingling  hell, 
I  swooned,  and  woke  amid  their  last  crescendoes. 

— *'  I>9remi  "  in  the  ITew  Tork  JSun, 


The  Cinoiimati  Festival. 

Mat,  1878. 

Musical  IMreetor— Theodore  Thomas* 

Assistant  Musical  Director— Otto  Singer. 

Principal  Vocal  Performers— Mme.  Bugenle  Pappen- 
heim,  soprano;  Mrs.  B.  Aline  Osgood,  soprano;  Miss 
Annie  Louise  Gary,  contralto ;  Miss  Bmma  Cranch,  con- 
tralto ;  Miss  Louise  Roll  wagen,  contralto ;  Mr.  Charles  R. 
Adams,  tenor;  Mr.  Christian  Fritsch,  tenor;  Signor  G. 
Tagliapletra,  baritone;  Mr.  If.  "W*  Whitney,  bass;  Mr. 
Frans  Remmerts,  bass. 

Organist— Mr.  Geo.  B.  Whiting. 

Full  Chorus— Orchestra. 

FIRST  WIGHT. 

Tuesday,  May  14«— Scenes  from  '<A1ceste,**  Gluck; 

Mme.  Pappenhelm,  Miss  Cranch,  Miss  Heckle,  Messrs. 

Adams,  Fritsch,  Tagliapletra,  Whitney  and  Remmerts. 

Chorus  and  orchestra. 

Dedication  Ceremonies :  '*  Festival  Ode  "—written  ex- 
pressly for  this  occasion  by  Otto  Singer— Mme.  Pappea- 
helm,  Messrs.  Adams  and  Whitney.  Intermission. 
Symphony,  No.  S,  **  Eroiea/'  Op.  fiS,  Beethoven,  Or- 
ehestra. 

FIKST    MATINBI. 

Wednesday  Afternoon,  May  16.— Overture,  "Tann- 

hKuser,"  Wagner,  Orchestra.   Aria,  "O  don  Fatale," 

*<Don  Cartes,"  Verdi ;  Miss  Annie  Louise  Cary.   March 

Tempo,  Symphony, "  Leonore,"  Raff;  Orchestra.    Aria, 

"Oberon,"  Weber;  Mr.  Charles  Adams.     Symphonic 

Poem,  "Dense  Macabre,"  Salnt-SaBns ;  Orchestra.  Aria, 

"  Robert  le Diablo,"  Meyerbeer;  Mme.  Bngenie  Pappen- 
helm. Intermission.  Overture,  **  Midsummer  Night's 
Dream,"  Mendelssohn;  Orchestra.  Largo,  adapted 
by  J.  Helmesberger.  Handel ;  for  Violins.  Violas,  Harp, 
Organ  and  Violin  Obligato  by  Theodore  Thomas.  Song, 
"  The  Palms,"  Faure;^lg.  G.  Tagliapletra.  Duo,  "Re- 
quiem," Verdi;  Mme.  Pappenhelm  and  Miss  Cary. 
*'  TrltumereL"  Schumann ;  Orohestrs.  Overture,  "Wil- 
liam Tell."  Rossini;  Orchestra. 

SKCOND   NIGHT. 

Wednesday,  May  16.— Oratorio, "  The  Messiah,"  Han- 

dd;  Mrs.  Osgood,  Miss  Cary,  Mr.  Adams,  Mr.  Fritsch, 

Mr,  Whitney,  Grand  Chorus,  Great  Organ  and  Orches- 
tra. IntermiBsion  between  the  first  and  second  parts  of 
the  oratorio. 

SBOOWD   VATIKKg. 

Thursday  afternoon,  May  16.— Unfinished  Symphony, 
Schubert;  Orchestra.  Aria,«<I]idiesenliei]genHallen," 
«  Magic  Flate,"  Moaart;  Mr.  M.  W.  Whitney.  Aila, 
<<  Penelope  weaving  a  garment,"  «  Odysseus,"  Bmch; 
Miss  Bmma  Cranch.    Aria,  "Cnjus  Animam,"  Stabat 


Mater, Rossini;  Mr.  Christian  Fritsch.   Capriodo,  0| 

4, 0raedner;  Orohestra.  "Repose  in  peace,"  from  Rai 

degger^s  "  Fridolin,"  Mrs.  B.  Aline  Osgood. 

Intermission.  Selections  from  "Lohengrin,"  Wa^ 
ner,"Vor8pieI,"  Orchestra;  ZoAai^a's  Disclosure  an 
Departure,  Mr.  Charles  Adams.  "Invitation  to  tl 
Dance,"  Weber,  adapted  for  orchCHtra  by  Hector  Be 
lloz, Orchestra.  Recitative,  "Awake,  Satumla";  Arfc 
" Hence,  Hence,  Away; "  "  Semele,"  Handel,  Miss  Ai 
nie  Louise  Cary.  Menuet,  Boccherini,  String  Orehtt 
tra.  Song," the  Valleyt"  Gounod,  Sig.  G.  TagUairt 
tra.  Sextet  "  Lucia,*'^  Donizetti :  Mrs.  Osgood,  Mil 
Oraach,  Messrs.  Adams,  Fritsch,  TagUapietra  aa 
Whitney. 

THIRD   NIGHT. 

Thursday,  May  16.— Chorus,  "  Wach  Auf ,"  Third  At 

**  Die  Melstersinger,"  Wagner.  Overture,  "Coriolanus, 

Beethdven,   Orchestra.     "  G^tterdimmerung,"   Waj 

ner,  SUgfrMTe   Death,  Finale,  Orchestra  and  Mmi 

Eugenie  Pappenhelm.    Intermission.    Symphony  N 

9,  D  minor.  Op.  126,  Beethoven,  with  final  chorus  1 

Schiller's  ode, "  Hymn  of  Joy,"  orchestra,  solo,  qnarti 
and  chorus;  recitative, solos,  quartet  and  chorus.  Mm* 
Pappenhelm,  Miss  Cary,  Mr.  Adams  and  Mr.  Ren 
mertz. 

Friday  afternoon,  May  17,— Prelide,  choral,  fQgv* 

adapted  for  orchestra  by  J.  J.  Abort,  Baeh;  Oichestri 

Aria, "  Nasd  11  bosoo,"  Handel;  Miss  Louise RoUwagei 

Aria, "  Der  Frelschfitz,"  Weber;  Mr.  Christian  Fritscl 

Overture,  "  Sakuntala,"  Goldmark ;  Orchestra.    Scev 

and  Aria,   "  Abscheulicher,"    -'Fldelio,"  Beethovei 

Mme.  Bngenie  Pappenhelm.       SelectionB  ftrom  "D 

Melstersinger,"  Wagner;   a.  Monologue;   6.  Cobbler 

Song;   c.  Quintet;  Mr.  Franz  Remmerts,  Mme.  Pappei 

helm,  Miss  RoUwagen,  Messrs.- Adams  and  Fritscl 

"Ride  of  the  Walkyres,"  Wagner;  Orchestra.   lute 

mission.  Selections  from  "Manfred;"  a.  Overtun 
b.  Interlude;  c.  Invocation  of  the  Amine  Fay,  Schi 
maun;  Orchestra.  "  rx>re1ey."  Liszt;  Mrs.  E.  Ailne  Oi 
good.  Aria,  "La  Juive."  Halevy;  Mr.  M.  W.  Whitne^ 
Aria, "  Abu  Hassan."  Weber:  Miss  Annie  Louise  Car; 
Serenade,  Schubert;  Slg.  G.  TagHapietra.    Scene  an 

anlntet^  "Ballo  in  Maschera,"  Terdi;  Mrs.  Omtooi 
[iss  Cary,  Messrs.  Adams,  Tagliapletra,  and  Whi 
ney. 

fourth   niort. 

Friday,  May  17.-"  Missa  Solennis,"  Liszt,  compose 

for  the  One  Thousandth  Anniversavy  of  tlie  Gathedn 

of  Gran,  in  Hungary,  (flrpt  time  in  America)— Mme.  Pa] 

penheim.  Miss  Rollwagen,  Mr.  Frhsch,  and  Mr.  Whi 
ney;  Chorus,  organ  and  orchestra.  Intermission.  "Ri 
meo  and  Juliet; "  Symphony  Dramatic,  op.  27:  Beilio: 
Miss  Cary,  Mr.  Adams,  and  Mr.  Remmerts;  Oreheatn 
and  Chorus. 
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Nbw  Yoax,  Apul  22. — At  the  sixth  concert  < 
the  New  York  Philharmonic  Society,  at  the  Acad 
my  of  Music,  on  Saturday  evening,  April  6,  thei 
was  a  remarkably  fine  performance  of  Rubinstein 
**  Ocean  "  Symphony,  a  work  which  we  were  gls 
to  hear  again,  as  it  has  been  neglected  for  a  nun 
ber  of  years  past.  The  concert  began  with  the  mi 
sic  to  "  Egmont,"*  consisting  of  the  Overture  an 
the  two  beantifhl  songs  which  Beethoven  has  give 
to  Clara ;  the  fir«it  of  which  is  aung  as  she  sits  wit 
her  mother  winding  a  skein  of  yarn.  This  was  fo 
lowed  by  the  orchestral  entr'  note  succeeding  tl 
interview  of  Egmont  with~Wil1iam  of  Orange,  wl^ 
warns  him  that  he  is  in  danger  and  urges  him  \ 
flee.  Then  followed  the  last  song:  "  PrendToll  nn 
leidvoU.''  The  programme  ended  with  the  funen 
musio  from  Wagner's  GStierdOtmiMrunji,  and  tl 
finale  to  the  same  opera.  The  orchestra  was  ezoc 
lent  in  this  mnsie  as  well  as  in  the  symphony,  ai 
Mme«  Pappenhelm  sang  the  solos  very  aoceptabi 
It  is  certain  that  Mr.  Thomas  has  inade  these  oo 
certs  very  saccessfnl  this  year,  as  the  Academy  h 
been  well  filled  at  each  concert 

The  sixth  and  last  of  the  Thomas  Symphoi 
concerts  took  place  at  Steinway  Hall,  on  Saturds 
evening,  April  11,  with  the  following  programm 

Overture— "IQdsnmmer  Night's  Dream," 

Mendelssobi] 
Cavatina— "  Flowers  of  the  Valley,"  (Buryanthe,) 

Webei 
Mrs.  B.  A.  Osgood. 

Concerto,  No.  1,  In  X  flat Uszi 

Mr.  Max  Pinner. 
Introduction— "Tristan  and  Isolde,"  Finale— 

"Isolde's  Death," Wagnei 

Isolde:  Mrs.  E.  A.  Osgood. 
Symphony,  No.  6,  C  ndnor.  Op.  67 Beethovei 

The  symphony  was  well  played,  but  not  as  w 
as  I  have  heard  it  No  fault  was  to  be  found  wi 
the  stringed  instruments ;  but  the  brass  gave  < 
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•omt  Ttrj  dnbloiM  loiiBds  in  otrtain  paiMgM. 
nil  WM  th«  mora  nrprliiBg,  bMraie  we  am  m* 
enttomtd  to  tzpett  frooi  tb«  ThomM  orehMlm  pcr- 
fdetioB  in  every  detail. 

Mr.  Pinner  perfomed  tlie  diffienlt  Concerto  of 
Liesf  s  with  eeee  end  precieion,  He  eeeme  to  be 
free  from  the  delbete  nenelly  npperent  in  the  plej- 
ingofyonng  er  "rising"  pieniets.  Hie  touch  ie 
firm  end  eren,  theng h  not  Tcry  powerftil,  for  at 
timee  his  inetmment  wee  quite  overpowered  by  the 
orcheetre.  >He  gere  e  redtel  of  pinno  mveie  at 
Steinway  Hall  on  April  6,  which  I  did  not  attend, 
and  conid  Judge  of  hie  playing  only  by  hearing  the 
Concerto. 

Mn.  Oegoed  aang  Wehcr*e  delightfol  Caratiaa 
rery  aooBptaUy,  but  the  Wagner  mude  waa'fiur 
beyond  the  power  of  her  voice. 

The  audience  wee  large,  and  at  the  doee  of  the 

concert  Mr.  Thomaa  wee  recalled  to  the  platform 

and  greeted  with  a  round  of  applauae,  which  teeti 

fied  to  a  hearty  appreciation  of  hie  work  during 

the  winter. 

A.  A.  C. 


Chjoaqo,  AniL  18.— Mr.  Emil  Liebling^a  eeoond 
recital  came  off  in  due  time  after  <me  poetpone- 
ment,  and  preeented  a  programme  made  up  of  Schu- 
mann and  Chopin  eeleetiona.  A  fine  audience  wee 
preeent,  and  the  varioua  numbert  were  highly  ap- 
proved, eepecially  the  Schumann  Toccata  and  the 
Chopin  Fantasia.  The  interpretation  of  the  latter 
did  not  coincide  with  the  ideas  of  your  correspond- 
ent. But  never  mind.  For  all  that,  I  wieh  Mr. 
LiebUng  would  play  six  recitals  every  year  inetead 
of  two  or  three  ;  for  whether  one  likee  his  interpre- 
tationeor  not,'and  however  much  one  may  dilfer 
from  him  dh  queetions  of  taste,  he  at  least  plays 
cleanly  and  with  great  power  and  delicacy,  and  to 
that  extent  his  ministrations  conduce  to  the  eleva* 
tion  of  current  plano-playiag. 

Then,  too.  here  is  Mr.  Siks  O.  Fratt  with  two 

recitals.    His  first  was  given  laet  Monday  aflemoon 

with  thie  programme : 

Vo.l.  a.  Bourse,  in  A  miner,  from  the  VngUsh 

gQli^ ..Bach 

5.  Btade,6p.lS Henselt 

e.  CiieUng  of  tte  Gnomes Usst 

8eng,   «  Bride  B^ls/* BoeekeU 

lus.  Staeir* 
No.  IL  a.  Bird  as  a  Prophet,  i 

b.  Krsiaieiiana,  No.  4aBd  6») 
Bongs,  a.  ItmmeheWoBdeffUl 

b.  BleOomtnc 

'    ]re.S.«.  TalselnGekarp,Op.tt,No.S^)      ^     ^ 
b,  Beroense,  I  ....Chopin 

«.  Ballad  in  O  minor,  ) 

5.  Stay  at  Home,  my  Heart,) 
No.  4.  a.  teprompto.  ) 

ft.  Bomaasa, No. !L       I S.G.Pratt 

•.  Polonaiee  in  A  Flat, ) 

Mr.  Pratt  is  a  hard-working  and  ambitious  musi 
dan,  frequently  with  more  leal  timn  discretion,  yet 
after  all  a  really  deeerving  man,  and  his  audience 
was  of  the  moot  friendly.  On  thie  occeaion  he  was 
not  in  good  condition  and  was  so  much  disturbed 
by  noisee  outeide  the  hall,  (eomething  almoet  im- 
poeslbto  to  avoid  in  a  city  in  the  day-time)  that  he 
wee  unable  to  do  himself  JusUee.  Ten  year^-  ago 
Mr.  Pratt  was  a  sheet-music  ealeeman,  p^laying  but 
litUe,  and  that  moetly  "  on  the  sly.*  He  has  since 
studied  and  worked  very  hard  and  feele  competent 
to  take  up  aneh  a  programme  as  the  one  above. 
With  this  kind  of  etuff  in  him  he  deeerves  to  suc- 
ceed, and  I  hereby  give  him  benediction.  As  a  pi- 
anist he  stands  high  (if  that  is  the  proper  term  to 
use)  among  our  local  teaehert.  In  CMt  we  have 
four  piano  teachers  who  play  in  public :  Meeers. 
LiebUng,  Ledoehowski,  Pratt^  and  Wolfsohn ;  and 
each  one  is  strong  in  a  particular  direction.  Mr. 
Ledoehowski  belongs,  I  suppose,  rather  to  the 
French  school.  LiebUng  and  Pratt  are  after  Lisst 
(somewhat);  and  Mr.  Wolfsohn  is,  is  Wolfsohn. 


Mr.  Sddy  has  Just  given  his  fiftieth  organ  recital 
of  the  preaent  seriea,  in  which  no  organ  numbers 
have  been  repeated.  As  each  recital  embraced 
eight  numbers,  a  perhape  not  too  diflicult  mathe- 
matical calculation  wiU  show  that  to  date  he  must 
have  played  at  least  four  hundred  pieces— many  of 
them,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  for  the  last  time ;  and 
therein  hae  begun  to  illustrate  his  repertory.  At 
the  same  time  it  is  but  just  to  the  readers  and  to 
this  correspondent  to  add  that,  the  present  eeason, 
Mr.  Bddy  has  been  so  crowded  with  teaching  as  to 
have  been  unable  to  practice  his  programmes  prop- 
erly ;  in  consequence  of  which  some  things  have 
not  been  done  ea  well  aa  one  would  expect.  And 
so  last  Saturday  night  a  small  crowd  of  musical 
people  gathered  by  invitation  at  Mrs.  Hershey's  and 
a  sort  of  celebration  was  held  in  Mr.  Eddy's  honor, 
and  many  happy  returns  dedred. 

Dm  FaaiBunuRx. 

imfs  loimtxl  of  Mvxit, 

■ ^ 
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Bsster  Qntorioi 

The  Handel  and  Haydn  Society  on  Sunday  even- 
ing cloeed  Ita  sncceseful  seriee  of  four  Oratorio  per- 
formances with  (we  believe)  its  sixtieth  performance 
of  7%t  Cr^eMon,  Haydn's  fresh,  beautiful  and 
graphic  music  still  hse  power  to  charm.  The  au- 
dience quite  filled  the  Boston  Music  Hall,  and  all 
seemed  pleased  and  satisfied.  The  rendering  on 
the  whole  wee  excellent.  The  chorus  seats  were 
renmrkably  fhll  and  the  ensemble  of  tone  very  rich 
and  full  and  mudcal.  All  went  with  precision, 
spirit  and  good  light  and  shade,  so  far  as  the  voices 
were  concerned.  The  instruments,  to  be  sure, 
warmed  only  gradually  into  pet  feet  tune;  some  of 
them  were  not  a  little  out  at  firsts  and  "  Chaos  *  in 
the  Introduction  rather  overdid  its  part  Mr.  Laxg 
wae  at  his  old  post  at  the  Organ,  and  there  wee 
nothing  wanting  there.  The  effect  of  nearly  every 
one  of  the  great  chorusee  was  truly  inspiring. 

The  solo  passagee,  too,  which  constitots  the  larg- 
est portion  of  the  work,  were  in  excellent  hands. 
Mies  EiocA  0.  THunsBT's  pure  and  fiexible  Soprano 
voice  has  lost  none  of  its  loveliness.  Though  she 
was  somewhat  hoarse.  It  did  not  affett  the  brillian- 
cy or  sweetnees  of  her  upper  tonee,  causing  at  the 
meet  a  little  weakness,  and  occasionally  a  slight 
tremolo  In  the  middle  notee.  Haydn's  graceful, 
naturally  florid,  Umpid  melody  was  admirably 
suited  to  her  vdce  and  style ;  and  seldom  have  we 
heard  "  With  verdure  clad,"  or  the  soprano  part  in 
the  Trioe,  or  the  tender  melodiee  of  Eve  so  beauti- 
fully, artistically,  and  finely  sung.  "On  mighty 
pens,**  of  course,  was  a  greater  thing  with  a  great 
voice  like  Jenny  Lind's ;  yet  Mies  Thnrsby  sang  it 
wonderfully  weU.  Taken  altogether  her  eilbrt 
charmed  by  its  simplicity,  Its  purity  and  exquisite 
refinement  Mr.  M.  W.WHirvnr'B  grand  voice  was  of 
course  fhlly  equal  to  all  the  demands  of  the  deecrip- 
tlve  musie  in  the  first  part ;  in  his  great  rich,  tonee 
the  pieturee  were  eometimea  magnified  beyond  one's 
previous  conception ;  and  we  know  not  what  Path- 
er  Haydn  would  have  thought  to  hear  thoae  last 
tonee  carried  down  an  octave.  In  the  earlier  por- 
tions, too,  Mr.  Whitney  wee  not  always  true  in 
pitch;  but  this  duturbance  disappeared  erelong. 
We  venture  to  suggest  whether  the  Bass  solos  in 
this  Oratorio  could  not  be  divided  to  advantage. 
Mr.  Whitney's  ponderous  voice,  so  admirable  in  the 
first  part»  is  rather  too  heavy  for  the  part  of  Adam ; 
the  contrast  with  so  delicate  an  Eve  seems  exag- 
gerated ;  a  Bass  of  aomewhat  lighter  quality,  more 
like  a  Baritone,  would  seem  to  be  the  voice  for 


Adam.^Mr.  Wm.  H.  FnSBn>n'a  deUoate  aad  sym- 
pathetio  Tenor  was  considerably  clouded  In  the 
eariy  part  of  the  evening  by  hoarseness ;  yet  he 
sang  all  sweetly  and  tastef^Uy,  and  when  it  eauMto 
the  Air:  "In  native  worth  and  honor  dad**  hia 
tonee  were  rich  and  clear  and  manly,  and  the  lull, 
noble  character  of  the  piece  came  out  in  his  deUv- 
cry.— Mr.  ZunaAHx,  as  Oondnctor,  waa  aa  usual  ••«- 
pletely  master  of  the  situation. 


The  Soeletj  announcea  another 
woik,  Verdi's  R§pd§mt  for  Snadaj 
solos  wfll  be  by  Mme 
PHiUiXFrSt  Mr.  Cbas.  R.  Adams 


Ooncset  and  a 
evening,  May  i. 


and  Mr.  A.  Bbun. 


Yoetl  Clvbi. 

For  Mass  music  (or  Church  music  generally)  in 
extreme  contrast  to  the  Verdi  Rtqmim,  which  we. 
are  soon  to  hear,  we  may  look  back  to  the  last  pro- 
gramme of  the  BoTisTOH  Olus  (for  Aprtt  17),  where 
the  name  PALuemnrA  meets  us  on  the  threshold  1 
Here  is  the  whole  programme : 

Messa,perldeffontL    MIzedGhorus FmsoWna 


Inngaricu 

Sa.  Lotus  Flower,  I 

h.  Spring's  bupiratloB, ) 

XajSoiiff.   MixedGhonis 

ft^MdOhspel.   MaleOhoms 

My  love  is  far  away.   Mixed  Oionis 

Cuckoo  Bong.   Fsmale  Chorus. 

:  a.  lOdsummor  Night.   Male  Chorus, 


?S^ 


VUSfl 

Bhelnl 


S.  The  Stan  la  Heaven.  Mixed  Choras,] 
HisistheSea.   From  the  Mih  Psalm. 

It  can  be  said  that  this  la  bringing  upon  a 
mon  platform  things  that  differ  heaven-wide  In  ^>ir- 
it  and  intention.  Neverthelem,  if  there  Is  heavenly 
music  in  the  Church,  In  any  church,  we  see  net 
why  all  the  music  and  the  heaven  should  be  locked 
up  there;  why  It  should  not  come  out  sometlmse 
into  the  common  air,  to  cheer,  inspire,  and  fill  with 
peace  and  holy  eviration  thoae  of  us  who  need  all 
such  infiuences  in  this  distracting  every-day  life. 
If  it  is  good  music  in  the  church,  it  must  be  good . 
music  anywhere — that  is  to  say  «•  mnsM,  fitness  of 
time  and  place  being  considered  always.  If  1^  be 
music  which  is  only  music  in  a  church  service,  then 
the  probability  is  that  it  Is  more  a  thfng  of  outward 
fSorm  and  ritual,  than  of  essential  music ;  the  art  of 
music  beiag  borrowed.  In  a  restricted  sense,  to  lend 
rhythm,  symmetry,  impreesiveness.  Imaginative 
suggestivenees,  to  certain  preecribed  forms  and  cer- 
emonials. We  hsve  alwajrs  fUt  that  the  peculiar 
Church  of  England  music,— especially  that  of  the 
older  masters,  much  of  which  is  sung  a  ctftOm^  and 
which  is  built  upon  the  Paleetrina  model — ^wes  of  a 
dry  and  formal  character,  for  the  reaaon  that  there 
is  more  In  It  of  Impoelng  ritual  than  of  fresh,  musi- 
cal ideas  or  Inspiration ;  it  Is  a  tfyfs  solsmn  to  bo . 
euro  and  noble— not  an  original  creation,  not  a 
fund  of  rich.  Imaginative  musica]  tone  poems. 

We  do  not  know  how  fkr  the  same  might  be 
found  to  be  the  case  with  Paleetrina ;  but,  aa  he 
wae  the  original,  the  master,  and  the  model  In  the 
Church  style  which  for  three  centuries  haa  been 
regarded  es  the  phrest  and  the  higheet,  it  is  the 
part  of  prudence  and  humility  not  to  pretend  to 
judge  his  music  until  we  have  had  more  opportuni. 
Uee  of  knowing  it  than  the  musical  world  of  to4ay 


aflbrds.    Probably  this 


or  "Mesa  for  the 


Dead,"  fbr  so  good  a  hearing  of  which  we  are  In- 
debted to  Mr.  Osooon  and  the  Club  which  he  is 
leading  into  such  high  patha,  is  the  first  Ml  Mesa, 
or  work  of  magnitude,  by  Paleetrina,  which  hae 
ever  been  given  in  this  dty ;— of  course  we  can  ott- 
ly  conjecture  aa  to  what  is  done  in  aU  the  churohea ; 
but,  go  into  any  Catholic  Church  at  a  venture,  and 
you  are  more  Ukely  to  hear  music  of  the  modern 
Italian  operatic  character, — at  best,  seme  oroate, 
sensuous  Maas  by  Hayda,  than  you  are  to  be' awed 
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ftiid  trMM|iillliMd  by  any  irniBd  old  a  et^^Ua  ^n^- 
\ng.  And  It  Is  OTen  m  in  It«1y»  in  Boint  iUelf, 
whert  w«  luiTt  hMrd  YerdI  played  upon  the  orpin 
in  Uio  chnrchaa,  and  serTiooi  and  MaasM  of  the 
moot  modorn  aenanont  daaerlption.  We  hare  beard 
aaore  of  Paleetrina,  Gabrieli,  and  the  like,  rang  in  a 
aingle  winter  by  the  Proteatant  Dom-Chor  in  Ber- 
lins—in ooneerta  more  than  in  the  Cathedral, — than 
we  fet  report  of  in  all  Italy  the  year  round.  Of 
conrae  there  may  be  aoroe  ehnroh  there,  or  some 
Conaervatorio,  where  Paleatrina'a  moaie  la  made  a 
apeMalf y ;  bnt  It  ia  not  the  style  of  mnaio  now  In 
Togne.  -No  wonder,  then,  that  we  know  no  little  of 
it  here  in  Boston.  We  tmat  that  henoeftwih  we 
shall  hear  more  of  it,  at  least  until  we  can  feel  that 
we  know  what  it  la.  This  demands  mnoh  more  than 
a  single  hearing  of  a  single  work.  The  singers 
themMlTSS,  to  be  sure,  may  hare  learned  mnoh 
from  that;  for  they  baye  atndied  It;  and  it  is 
throogh  those  who  study  that  the  reet  of  us  must 


Now  let  us  say  at  the  outaei,  that  the  Mam  wa« 
by  this  fine  ehoir  of  mixed  Toicea,  not  only  in 
a  way  to  show  that  they  had  been  most  carr fully 
and  admirably  trained,  but  also  can  wmmn^  showing 
that  the  singers  had  aotually  learned  to  lore  the 
muale  and  enjoy  the  exercise.  And  it  made— judg- 
ing ftrom  our  own  feeling,  and  the  feeling  of  thelm- 
menae  audience  ao  far  aa  we  could  read  it,  more 
through  rapt,  expreadTe  alienee  than  through  noi- 
sy demonstration — a  fine,  and  b<'autlfu1,  a  yery  new 
impreaslon.  For  if  It  really  be  religioua  music 
purely.  If  It  symbolise  the  diyine  presence  and  a 
puUing  away  of  the  world  altogether,  what  has  the 
clapping  of  hands  to  do  with  It  T  Of  course  mingled 
curiosity  and  wonder  was  the  state  of  mind  In  which 
most  listened.  Bnt  there  was  also  something  of 
fresh  delight  and  tranquil  ecatacy,  which  was  to 
BMst  a  new  experience.  This  music  was  alt  a  mar- 
yd  to  the^  doubtlena ;  they  did  not  nn  derstand  it : 
they  knew  not  how  to  analyse  it,  or  what  the  charm 
consisted  in  ;  but  it  did  exercise  a  spell  oyer  them  ; 
it  induced  a  atate  of  mind  and  feeling  worthy  to  be 
prolonged.  One  secret  of  its  power  was,  thst  it 
seemed  absolutely  impertotial  music ;  while  It  lasted 
the  listener  lived  aa  it  were  in  the  eternal  and  the 
uniyersal.  "  The  Lord  is  In  his  holy  temple  "  was 
the  feeling ;  and  tKu  is  th$  temple,  here,  wherever 
dwells  this  music,— not  in  temples  made  with  hands 
akme. 

If  we  seek  for  the  peculiar  characteristics,  tech- 
niisally,  of  this  music,  the  wonder  increases ;  so  In- 
adequate  they  seem  to  their  traditional  effect,  f  n 
the  first  place,  this,  and  all  Palestrina's  music,  is 
written  to  be  sung  m  eapdtm,  that  Is  by  yoices  whol- 
ly unacoompanied,  or  forming  mutually  their  own 
aceompanlment  It  Is  eommonly  In  fiye,  sometimes 
in  six,  eight,  or  eyen  twelve  "  real  parts.**  In  the 
next  place  if  you  look  through  the  aoore,  one  page 
seems  precisely  like  another.  In  the  seven  folio  yol- 
usses  of  the  Alfieri  edition,  masses,  motets,  Jmpro- 
ptrim,  etc.,  you  find  not  one  bar  of  music  In  any 
other  measure  but  the  square  four-fold,  composed  of 
four  half-notea(4-t),  and  never  a  note  shorter  than 
he  fourth  or  crotchet ;  and  it  all  goea  at  one  unyary- 
ing  aOa  drses  rato  of  Ume.  Moreover  every  piece  la 
eltiier  In  the  kay  of  C  or  F  major,  or  their  relative 

minora.  One  would  say,  saye  ua  from  sueh  monoto- 
ny t  But  it  contains  a  ssying  secret;  and  that  none 
other  than  the  yery  principle  which  we  find  In  Bach 
and  Handel  doydoped  into  perfeet  freedom  and  rach 
boundleaa  wealth  of  beauty  and  of  meaning.  It  Is 
Uie  polyflKomie  principle;  the  interweaving  of  the 
aoyeral  oMlodlc  parte  or  yoices  into  a  harmonioua 
whole ;  they  outer  and  gc  out  at  different  parte  of 
the  measure,  answering,  imitating,  or  supporting 
one  another,  so  that  you  haye  one  finid,  ever-shiffc- 
lag  wondrous  web.  And  from  their  mutual  an- 
pmehaa  tod  rece^ags,  and  thdr  croaslnga,  reanlt 
great  yarietlsa  of  ehorda  and  momentary  diseorda, 


with  plenty  of  modulation  in  apiteof  the  uniformity 
of  key.  Yet  we  must  feel  that  what  we  haye  here 
only  in  germ  aa  It  were,  restricted  within  eloee  eon- 
ventiond  and  ritual  limits,  had  yet  to  reach  the  free- 
dom and  glory  of  pure  Art  aa  audi,  In  the  high  poetic 
and  imaginanye,  creative  sense,  In  the  far  richer  and 
not  lam  rdigious  Art  of  Bach  and  Handel,  and  the 
whde  line  of  their  illnatrious  followers.  If  the 
Church  had  ever  succeeded,  or  ever  eould  raooeed 
In  monopolising  religion  (which  would  be  monopo- 
lising life  itself)f  then  Palestrina's  music  might  be 
the  one  only  true  religious  music.  But  we  imag- 
ine that  even  more  religioua  influence  haa  been  folt 
In  many  other  kinds  of  music,  and  that  this  Is  the 
chief  reason  why  his  mudc  Is  so  seldom  heard  to- 
day. 

At  all  eyents  Palestrina,  thia  time,  has  proyed 
too  absorbing  to  leaye  us  any  room  to  speak  lu  de- 
tail of  the  lighter  portion  or  the  programme.  All 
the  selections  were  interesting,  some  of  them  yery 
beautiful ;  particularly  the  "  May  Song"  by  Frans. 
so  delightfhllj  fresh  and  buoyant,  that  it  had  in 
be  repeated ;  Mr.  Oagood's  soaring  and  Impaadoned 
part-song ;  the  second  of  the  female  choruses  by 
Rublnstdn  ;  end,  of  course,  thst  fW)m  the  Psalm  by 
Mendelssohn,  composed  dnce  the  Psalm  Itself  as 
usually  sung.    All  were  beautifully  rendered. 

It  la  dmoet  too  late  to  speak  of  the  rare  merit 
of  the  laat  pair  of  Aroixo  conoerta,  which  we  found 
highly  Intereating.  Here  too  we  were  presented 
wtth  a  new  work — new  in  both  senses— for  the  first 
part  of  the  programme,  which  was  on  both  even- 
ings (March  t7  and  April  2)  as  follows: 

Alcestls,o|>.14.4 O.  Joseph  BnuBbuoh 

Solos  by  Mrs.  Anna  Oranirer  I>ow,  Mr.  W.  J. 

Wineli  and  Dr.  B.  0.  Bnllanl. 

The  Yosrsge Mendelmehn 

Hie  Ibee,  Shallop KVokea 

Soprano  cbUffaiOt  by  Mra.  Dow, 

TheCNmdoller ^.Sebubert 

Cayatina,ftom'<Masanl«l1o" Auber 

Dr.  S.  W.  Langmdd. 

Tbe  Ghsfer  and  the  Flower Telt 

Double  chorus,  from  '*  (Edipns,". Mendelssohn 

Brambach  is  one  of  the  younger  German  comoo- 
sers,  of  whom  we  know  but  little.  Judged  by  tnls 
Cantata,  his  mudc  Is  free  from  the  modem  extray- 
agancea,  and  not  unworthy  of  Its  noble  daario- 
theme :  the  voluntary  sacrifice,  by  the  wife  Aloes- 
tis,  of  her  own  life  to  save  that  of  her  husband. 
King  Admetus,  and  the  Intervention  of  Apollo,  who, 
as  a  reward  for  her  deyotlon,  restores  her  life.  The 
words  are  from  Herder's  "House  of  Admetus." 
The  Cantata  is  in  three  scenes,  esch  consisting  of 
several  chornsee  end  solos.  There  Is  dignity  and 
subdued  deep  feeling  In  some  of  theec  choruses,  par- 
ticularly the  opening  one:  "  Allssdsnd  dark**  de- 
scribing the  dience  of  the  palace  aa  Admetus  dies ; 
the  harmony  Is  rich,  yet  chsste  end  solemn.  There 
are  also  some  triumphant,  brilliant  choral  nassagea. 
The  final  chorus :  "  Whst  a  joy  dwells  in  love  eter- 
nal," is  beautlfol.  A  fine  poetic  and  mysterious  ef- 
fect is  produced  where  a  chorus  of  departed  spirits 
cdl  upon  the  wife  to  join  them ;  and  the  Tenor  solo 
andcnorua:  "With  mighty  power  rang  Apollo's 
song,"  etc  It  Is  all  aound  ana  more  than  respecta- 
ble music,  yet  the  Inspiration  often  aeemed  to  fiag; 
so  much  so  that  the  point  of  Intereat  was  the  excel* 
lent  singing  rather  than  the  matter  aung.  The  so- 
los were  all  creditably  rendered.  Doubtless  the 
orchestral  accompanlmenta,  which  were  merely 
sketched  on  the  piano,  well  aa  that  waa  played  bv 
Mr.  PiTKxsn.SA,  would  haye  placed  the  whole  work 
In  a  stronger  light. 

MendelMhn's  '*  Yoyage  "  and  the  noble  double 
chorus  from  "  OBdipus  at  Colonoa,"  were  modela  of 
good  mde  part^ln^ing. 


CoxontTs  Bt-oovu.  A  number  of  interesting 
ooncerts  occurred  near  the  beginning  of  the  month, 
which  we  have  had  no  room  before  to  chronlde.  A 
note  or  two  is  all  we  can  affbrdthem  now.  Among 
them  were: 

The  Farewell  of  Miss  Matrildi  Philupps  (Mude 
Hdl,  April  4V.  It  had  not  ao  large  an  audience  as 
we  had  hoped  to  see,  but  one  thatw  sappredatlve 
and  reapondve.  The  young  lady  herseu  ssng  Ros- 
dni's  *'  Dl  tanti  palpiti,"— the  redUtive  In  larse  and 
noble  style,  the  Aria  with  too  much  embellishment 
for  our  taste,  dnce  the  beauty  of  that  melody  lies  so 
much  in  Its  dmplle^.  In  a  Romania  from  "  I 
Promesd  8posl,"  by  Fonchiello,  the  power  and  rich- 
noes  of  her  ydee  eame  out  with  great  dramatla 
fire.    IntheDuiitfrom  "Saflb'dMbadtheeharm- 


Ing,  delicate  soprano  of  Miss  Lauxa  SoHiaMn  with 
her.  Mr.  C.  R.  Adams  sang  two  sets  of  Songs  en- 
tirely new  to  us,  one  Oerman  (by  Sucher),  and  one 
Engllah.  These  eongs  again  illustrated  an  art 
which  Mr.  Adama  poaesssfi  In  a  higher  dsicoe  than 
any  singer  whom  we  can  recall;  he  Is  a  perfect 
modd  of  dUUfui  smmciafiett ;  in  the  two  Cferman 
eongs,  of  which  wo  knew  not  even  the  subjects  be- 
forehand, we  did  not  lose  a  single  syllable.  After 
what  we  said  in  our  last  of  the  defect  In  this  particu- 
lar of  MIssLiixiAN  Bailst's  ringing,  it  waainatruo- 
tive  for  once  to  haye  Mr.  Adams  in  the  same  concert 
with  her.  Miss  Bailey  sang  Schubert's  "  Oretehen 
am  Spinnrade,"  not  only  with  her  uaual  beauty  of 
voice  and  style,  but  with  a  tender  pathoa  hardly  to 
be  expected  from  one  d  her  age.  Miaa  Adilaidi 
PnLUFra  aangan  Aria  from  Fawat  in  her  most  pure, 
artlatle  manner ;  and  dosed  tha  concert  with  Mr. 
Adams  In  the  Duet :  "  Ai  nostri  monti."  by  Yerdl. 
Miss  SchirmeKs  vdce  has  gained  In  power  and  yd- 

ume,  and  she  sang  the  Cayatina  from  J^fgw^ftts  with 
grace  and  expresdon.  For  the  Instrumental  part, 
Mr,  Sunwoon  played  Chopin's  Ballade  In  A  fiat 
and  a  yery  brilliant  staocato  piece  ('*  Toccata  dl 
Concerto  ")  by  Dupont,  both  yery  finely ;  and  there 
was  aome  good  harp  playing  by  a  pleadng,  modest- 
looking  girl.  Miss  Maud  Mono  an. 

The  Rennlon  of  former  popas  of  the  N.  ■.  Goxbebva- 
TOBTf  (Music  Hall,  April  ^  eflered  much  that  was  inter- 
esting, and  an  that  we  were  able  to  hear  spoke  well  far 
tbe  results  of  the  Conservatory  teaching.  There  waa 
Skllfhl  organ  playing  (though  of  the  modem  school 
entirely)  by  Miss  B.  P.  Warren,  and  Messrs.  C.  H.  Movse, 
F.  H.  Lewis,  and  H.  M.  Dunham.  The  piano  playing  by 
Miss  8.  A.  PearMm,  a  pnpD  of  Mr.  Paiker  (Usst's  "Ono- 
Bwnreigen,"  Chopin's  Nocturne  in  6,  op.  ST,  and  a  Talse 
Oaprioe  by  Boharwenka)  we  heard  with  unalloyed  satis- 
ftustlon  so  far  as  the  exeentton  sad  interpretation  were 
concerned.  Miss  Amy  Fay  playsd  Ussfs  Hungarian 
Bhapsody,  No.  14,  and  Mr.  Turner  the  Faatasle,  op.  15, 
by  Schvbert-UsBt.  The  solo  singing  by  Miss  S.  C.  Fiah- 
ei' (Schumann's  <*  The  Noblest**).  Miss  A.  L.  Osge  end 
Miss  Lillian  Norton  ("  Tanne,*'  from  JMberto\  gave  sieat 
satisfaetion.  There  was  also  some  quartet  singing, 
whkdi  we  did  not  hear. 

The  Matinee  by  Mr.  J.  A.  HibLs  and  Pupila  (Union 
HaU,  April  10)  was  aa  agreeable  occasion,  both  the 
piano  playinfc  and  the  shiging  being  in  good  taste  and 
artistic.   The  selections  were: 

Goncerto  in  D  minor.  Romania*  Allegro  assai.  Mosart 
Miaa  Ylola  J.  Palmer, 

Song.  Cayatinaftom*<  Lea  Hugnenoti,**  Meyerbeer 

Mn.  Hills. 

Rondo  Brilisnte,  Op.  OS, Weber-Llsst 

Miss  SttaM.  Bailey. 
RAftM    \^**  '^^^''^  art  like  unto  aflower,"Rnblnsteln 

^^^  ]b,  «TheRivnlet/» J.A.HiIls 

Dr.  Hills. 

GonoertatttOk Weber-Lisst 

Miss  Minnie  B.  Meesenirer. 

Duetto.    -  Wanderer's  Nti^ht  Song,** Eublnstein 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dr.  Hols. 
Polacca  BrlDante.  (Bight  hand*) Weber 


A  OonanonoH.  In  a  careless  moment  (so  soon,  too, 
after  declaring  our  mind  so  fTeSly  about  the  vfeious 
practise  of  **  iBterviewing  '*  artistsi)  we  allowed  a  para- 
graph, which  was  going  the  rounds  of  the  newspaperi, 
to  creep  into  onw  last  number,  concerning  the  distin- 
guUhed  pianist  MsM.  Rryv-KVG.  The  writer  profeissd 
to  know  all  about  her  way  of  learning  and  memoriiiiv 
ditteult  compoaltions,  hsr  prsferences  and  partialitiea 
among  eoropoeers,  etc,  etc.,  and  acoribed  to  thia  aingu- 
lariy  Bsodeat  and  sincere  young  artist  such  arrogant  aa- 
serlions  sa  aaysne  who  knows  her,  knows  she  never 

could  haye  made.  Hie  abeurdities  of  the  panacrsph 
were  tee  ■df-evldent,  and,  if  any  motive  for  printtng  it 
passed  throogh  our  mind  at  the  time.  It  waa  simply  to 
point  to  the  thing  aa  a  Short,  eonvmont  sad  ennons 
specimen  of  the  mischievous  folly  of  the  "  Interview- 
ers ";  but  unfortunately  we  forirot  to  add  the  two  Hnea 
cf  eonsMnt  Which  would  have  made  thia  purpcee  dear. 
—Bnt  we  are  not  altogether  sorry  that  the  blunder  hap- 
penedt  sines  It  gives  us  ofpcrtuntty  to  print  the  follow* 
nig  note: 

«  Mn.  J.  8.  Dwiovr, . 

Dear  ter^-As  I  didlke  to  be  misiopm. 
■anted  and  made  ridionkma  before  ao  inteUigent  a  pub- 
Ue  aa  that  of  IHrlffAr  •  JbMTMil  f/ JAMie.  I  hope  jou  wm 
snow  me  to  Say  that  no  '<ioterview  "  with  me,  such  aaia 
rsfened  te  Ih  your  last  issue,  ever  toOk  place,  and  that 
the  opinlonatherdn  ezprsssed  are  not  mioe  at  all.  For 
I  love  BeethoviB  and  Cbopln  better  tiiaa  aayotherccns- 
posers.  I  have  never  apoken  of  war  touch,  or  tliat  of 
others,  ss  there  deecribed,  or  denied  that  I  made  mia- 
takea;  and  the  ststooMni  that  I  never  take  a  eompeal> 
tioB  to  the  piano  while  learning  It,  ia  too  abenrd  for  de- 
nial. I  aheuld  suppoeo  asy  prognunmes,  played  in  all 
parts  cf  the  eonntiy.  would  exempt  sm  from  sueh  fool- 
ish and  asalieiena  misrspresontatlon.'' 

JmuA  RiyB-Knro. 

— COMeofo,  Jpran,  Itlt. 
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Ck>iraBBT  FOB  thb  Blxitd.   The  Concert  at.  the  Per- 

Uns  Iii8titatioii>  Wednesday  eyenlng,  by  Mr.  Jobn  Orth, 

assiited  by  Mr.  Wulf  Fries,  Miss  Fanny  Kellogg,  and 

Miss  Florence  Faxon,  a  pnpll  of  Mr.  Orth,  was  from  the 
following  programme:  Sonata  for  piano  and  'cello. 
Raff,  Op.  188;  song  by  Ml»s  Kellon,  "My  heart  ever 
faithful,"  Bach,  *ceUo  obbligato,  by Ifr.  Fries ;  <<Theme 
and  Variations,^'  by  Mendelssohn,  Miss  Faxon;  Song, 
«  Antomn."  Miss  l^ellogg:  Op.  11,  Rubinstein,  for  piano 
and  *ceUo,  Mr.  Ortb  andMr.  Fries;  Songs,  "Littfe  Ja- 
cob,*' •<  Farmer  and  the  Flgeons,*'  Taabert,  Miss  Ket 
logg;  "  Consolation  "  and  "  Polonaise."  Liszt,  Mr.  Orth. 
To  which  Mr.  Orth  added,  by  reqnest,  "Impromptu," 

S'  Schhbert.  Mr.  Orth*s  playing  was  of  its  nsnal 
ooghtfnl  character,  and  at  times  impassioned,  as  in 
the  selections  from  IJazt.  Miss  Kellogg  was  warmly 
encored  at  each  of  her  vocal  numbers,  to  which  she  first- 
responded  with  the  song  "  Clochetta,"  and  after  the 
"  nrmer  and  Pigeons  **  was  forced  to  repeat  the  whole 
of  that  pleasing  song  before  her  listeners  were  satisfied. 
It  is  said  she  was  never  heard  to  better  advantage  than 
Wednesday  evening.  Mr.  Fries  seemed  to  play  with 
even  more  than  his  nsnal  spirit,  and  delighted  aliiisteB- 
ers.  His  lendering  of  the  Rnbinstein  selection  was  a 
grea^  artlstie  treat.  Miss  Faxon's  playing  Is  character- 
medily  a  self-possession  nnd  firmness  of  tonch  which 
surprised  aUprekent.  The  concert  was  entirely  volun- 
tary on  the  side  of  the  artists,  and  was  thoroughly  ap- 
preciated by  the  pupils  and  their  friends.— TYtifMcHpt, 
April  1% 

How  TO  Kbsp  A  Piano.   Otto  Bmiming,  writing  to 

the  J^mmai  ds  JtMque  of  Paris,  says:  "  The  piano  is 

constructed  almost  exolnsivdy  of  viarious  kindi  of 

woods  and  metals;  cloth,  skin  and  felt  being  used  also 
in  the  mechanical  portion.  For  this  reason-atmespheric 
changes  have  a  great  effect  on  the  quality  and  durabili- 
ty of  the  instrument,  and  it  fs  necessazy  to  protect  it 
from  all  external  influences  which  might  affect  the*  ma- 
terials of  which  it  is  composed.  It  must  be  shaded  from 
the  mm,  kept  out  of  ^  draught,  and,  above  all,  guarded 
against  sudden  changes  of  temperature.  This  latter  Is 
a  meet  frequent  cause  of  the  piano  getting  out  of  tune, 
and  the  instrument  should  be  kept  m  a  temperature* not 
lower  tbsn  64  degre.es  and  pot  nigher  than  86  degrees 
Fahrenheit.  When  too  cold  the  wood,  cloth  and  skin 
swell,  and  the  mechanism  works  badly ;  when  too  warm 
these  materials  shrink  and  produce  clicking,  squeaking 
and  other  disagreeable  sounds.  Moisture  is  the  great- 
est enemy  of  the  piano,  and  it  cannot  be  too  carefully 
guarded  against.  In  a  very  short  time  damp  will  de- 
stroy every  good  point  about  the  Instrument.  The  tone 
becomes  dull  and  flat,  the  wires  ni»ty  and  easily  brok- 
en, the  joints  of  the  mechanism  stilt,  and  the  hammers 
do  not  strike  with  precision,  and  if  these  symptoms  are 
not  attended  to  at  once  the  piano  is  irretrievably  spoilt. 
Therefore  do  not  put  your  piano  in  a  damp  ground-floor 
room  or  between  two  windows,  or  between  the  door  and 
the  window  where  there  is  a  thocongh  draught.  Never 
leave  the  piano  open  when  not  in  use,  and  above  all 
when  the  room  is  being  cleaned.  Do  not  put  it  near  a 
stove,  chimney  or  hot-air  pipes.  Alway«  wipe  the  ^ceys 
after  playing.  Never  pile  books,  music  oi*  other  hea^ 
things  OB  the  top;  Be  careful  when  using  the  soft  pe<i> 
al  not  to  thump  the  notes.  Do  not  allow  flve-note  or 
other  exercises  of  a  small  compass  on  a  piano  you  have 
any  regard /or.  A  leather  cover  should  be  kept  on  the 
instrument  when  not  in  use,  and  removed  every  day  for 
the  purpose  of  dusting.  A  cushion  of  wadding  or  a 
strip  of  flannel  laid  on  the  keys  will  help  to  keep  them 
white  and  preserve  the  polish.  Never  leave  the  piano 
open  after  a  musical  evening  or  dance.  If  you  are 
obliged  to  have  it  In  a  damp  room,  do  not  place  It 
against  the  wall,  and  raise  It  from  the  floor  by  means  of 
Insulators,  and  always  cover  It  after  playing.  Employ 
the  best  tuner  you  can  get,  and  if  a  new  mstmment,  let 
it  be  tuned  every  two  months  during  the  first  year,  and 
at  least  three  times  a  year  afterwartl.  Always  have'  it 
tuned  after  a  soiree,  if  the  room  has  been  very  hot." 


Nbw  Tobk.  The  following  is  a  list  of  the  orchestral 
works  performed  at  the  six  concerts  of  the  New  York 
Philharmonic  Society  during  the  season  of  1877—78: 

Mosart— Symphony,  No.  1 ,  in  D. 

Cherublni^^Tertare, "  Water-Carrter." 

Beetliov«B^-Conoerto,  No.  3,  In  C  minor;  overtbre, "Le- 
onorcr  ■  No.  2i-  overture  and  selections,  "  Egmont: " 
Symphony  ^o,  6, "  Pastoral; "  Symphony  No.  8,  In  F. 

Schubert  -Sympheny  No.  i>,  in  0. 

Mendelssohii— Violin  concerto,  (first  movement). 

8ehumann--0verture,  scherzo  and  finale;  overturf,  in- 
teriude and  invocation, "Manfred."  ' 

Beriio»^Ball  scene  ftrom  "  Romeo  and  Juliet." 

Usst^Pbtaie'SytnphoDlque, "  Mazeppa." 

Wagner— " Fau^t  Overture;"  Introduction,  "  Melster- 
singer;"  Funeral  March  and  Finale,  ^*  CHStterdiUn- 
merung.", 

Tolkmann— Serenade  No.  S,  in  t)  minor. 

Raff^^ymphcny,  "Im  Walde;"  suite  for  piano  and 
orchestra. 

Brahms— Variations  on  Haydn's  theme :  Symphony  No. 
1,  in  C  minor. 

Rubinstein— Symphony, "  Ocean."   .    . 

Goldmark— Overture,-"  Sakuuial'a." 


Tbb  Thomas  Symphony  Concerts  of  this  year  wiUi 
their  rehearsals,  have  presented  to  us  three  symphonies 
of  Beethoven's— his  third,  fifth  and  seventh;  Brafims'C 
minor,  Haydn's  B  flat,  Schumann's  4th  in  D  minor,  Ru- 
binstein's "  Dramatic  "  in  D  minor,  and  Liszt's  symphon- 
ic Boeas"Ta8so."  Of  overtures, "  Magic  Flute,"  "Co- 
rlolan,'^.  "King  Stephen,"  Schnmann^s  "Bride  of 
Messhka,"  Introduction  to  the  "  Meistersinger,"  and 
iBtrodvetlon  to  the  third  act  of  Chemblni's  "*  Medea," 
"Siegfried  Idvl,"  by  Wagner.  An  episode  from  Iicnau's 
"  Faust,"  by  Llsst, Mozart's  "Masonic  Funeral  Music," 
OnMdaer'B  •<  Capriodo,"  op.  4,  Bach's  triple  pianoforte 


concerto,  Hand^'s  "Largo,"  and  three  movements 
from  Anders  instrumenta]  concertos.  Of  vocal  num- 
bers. Quintet  from  the  Meistersfakger,  Scene  and  Aria 
from  Qlttck's  "  Aleeste,"  Aria  from  "  Fldello,"  "  Mono- 
logue "  and  "  Cobbler's  Song,"  from  the  Meistersinger. 
For  Violin ,  Wagner's  "  Albumblatt."  The  soloists  of  the 
season  were  Sflss  Mathllde  Wilde,  Miss  A.  Henne,  Miss 
May  Moss,  Messrs.  Remmerts,  Rersln  and  Toedt,  vocal- 
ists; Messrs.  B.  Hoffmann,  Wm.  Mason,  Ferdinand 
Dulcken,  pianists,  and  Master  Llchtenberg,  violinist. 

Harvasd  Stmphont  CoMonTS.  The  following 
compositions  were  |>erformed  in  the  ten  concerts  of 
the  past  (thirteenth)  season : 

Instbuxbhtal. 

BAOH,  J'.  8.— Chaconne,  D  minor,  for  Violin  Solo;  Triple 
Concerto,  C  major,  for  three  Pianos,  with  string  or- 
chestra. 

Hakdbl.— Fugue  In  B  minor,  for  Piano. 

Ha Yi>ir.— Symphony  in  O.  (No.  18,  Breltkopf  and  HJIr. 

tel). 
CRBBUBm.— Overtures  to  Medea,  Water-Carrier,  Fan- 

iska. 
Bbbtbo^bx.— Svmphonles  No.  4.  S  and  8:  Overtures:  In 

C,  Op.  115,  in  C,  Oip.  134,  to  Coriolan,  to  lOonore,  No.  8* 

SoHUBEBT.— Symphony  in  C  (No*  9);  Unflnlshed  Do.,  In 
B  minor  (1st  movement).  Reiter-Marsch,  In  O,  trans- 
scribed  by  Lisst.    Overture  to  Bosamunde  (twiee,) 

Mbbdblssohit.— Overtures  to  Ruy  Bias,  Hebrides,  St. 
Paul.— Violin  Concerto^— Soherxo  from  Reformatlen 
Symphony ;  Vivace  from  Scotch  Symphony. 

SOHUKAKK.— Symphony,  D  minor.  No.  4. 

Webeb.— Overture  to  Euryanthe. 

RossiKi.— Overture  to  Tell. 

Oadb.— Symphonies :  No.  1,  0  minor;  No.  4.  B  flat;  Al- 
legretto from  No.  8.    Overture :  "  In  the  Highlands.*' 

Ribtz.— Concert  Overture,  in  A. 

Bbnubtt.— Overture,  "The  Naiads." 

CROPiif.— KrakowlAk,  Qp.  14.     Nocturne  in  F  sharp. 

Op.  16. 
OoLDMABK.— Overture  toSakuntala. 
Saint-Sabvs.— Piano  Concerto,  No.  4,  In  C  minor. 
Baboixl.— Scherzo  (Piano),  from  Suite,  Op.  81. 
Bbahhs.— Symphony,  No.  1,  in  C  minor  (twioe.) 
MoblLbb,  C.  C— Nocturne  ("  Hiawatha,")  in  E  minor. 
Pabkbr,  J.  C.  D.— Overture :  "  Hiawatha,"  (MS.) 

VOOAL. 

Baoh.— Air  (Soprano)  with  'Cello  obligmto:  "My  heart 
ever  faithful.^' 

Handel.— Aria  (Soprano):  "  As  when  the  dove,"  from 
Ael9  and  Oalatea  ;  Aria  (Soprano) :  "Sweet  Bird,"  from 
Jl  FmaUrom,' 

LoTTi^Arla:  (Tenor)  '<Pur  dicesti,"  (1700.) 

ModEABT.— Rec.  and  Aria(Soprano):  "  Non  mi  dir,"  from 
Don,  Oiovanni ;  "  II  mio  tesoro  "  (Tenor)  from  Do. : 
Rec.  and  Aria  (Soprano)  from  Idomeneo :  "  Tutte  nel 
eor  mi  sento." 

Mbudblssohk.— Concert  Aria  (Soprano):  "Infelice."— 
Songs :  "  Suleika,"  No.  S (Soprano);  "  The  Garland," 
(Tenor.) 

Metebbeeb.— Sctoe  et  Berceuse  from  IHnorah  (So- 
prano. 

Rossnn.— Romansa  and  Prayer  (Soprano)  from  OUUo, 

Robbbt  Fbaitz.— Sonics :  "Frtthlings  Ankunf t,"  (Sepra- 
no).  Op.  »kNo.6;  "ImMai,"  Op.  22;  "  StHndehen  " : 
"Der  Mond  ist  schlafen  gungen,"  Op.  17;  "Frilh 
lingsgedrXnge,"Op.  7. 

BoHUifAiiir.— Song  (Tenor) :  "  The  Hidalgo." 

ScHUBEBT.— SongB  (Sopjauo):  "Das  Zagengt0ckleln ; 
"  Stimme  der  Uebe.'^ 

The  singers  were:    Mrs.  Bmma  Dexter,  Miss  LisEle 

Cronyn,  Miss  Fanny  Kellogir,  Miss  LiBlan  Bailey,  Mr. 

George  L.  Osgood,  and  Mr.  Alfred  Wllkte.— The  pianists 

were,  Messrs.  B.  J.  Lang,  Wm.  H.  Sherwood,  J.  C.  D. 

Parker,  G.  W.  Sumner,  J.  A.  Preston,  and  A.  W.  Foote. 

Violin  Soloist,  Dr.  L.  Damrosoh.    Piano  Accompanist, 

Otto  Dresel. 


>» 
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London.   Madame  Chbistinb  Nilssok  has  deflnlte- 

decllned  to  take  part  in  the  forthcoming  Italian  opera 

season  at  Her  Majesty's  Theatre.  M.  Faure  has  fol- 
lowed her  example;  and,  so  far  as  it  has  been  at  present 
decided,  the  list  of  seoesslonists  will  also  inolude  the 
names  of  Madame  Trebelli-Bettini,  Signer  Tamberiik, 
Herr  Rokltansky»  <Herr  Behrens,  and  Madame  Marie- 
Rose.  This  is  not  all  the  fault  of  the  manager,  "bi 
Madame  Nilsson's  case  the  director  has  made  every  en- 
deavor to  secure  the  services  of  the  Swedish  prima  don- 
na for  his  subscribers,  but  thelady  persistency  declines 
to  accent  any  terms  whatever  from  Mr.  Mapleson.  Mad- 
ame Nilsson  will  come  during  the  season  to  London, 
where  she  has  a  house.  Snd  which  she  considers  her 
home;  but  ail  hope  of  her  co-operation  this  season  at 
Her  Majesty's  Tlieatre  is.  It  Is  feared,  at  an  end.  In 
some  of  the  other  cases  It  is  hoped  that  negotiations  for 
their  engagement  may  prove  successfni.  But,  in  any 
case,  with  the  death  of  Mdlle.  Titiens,  the  secession  of 
Madame  Nilsson  and  M.  Faure,  and  the  anticipated  se- 
cession of  Madame  Trebelll,  and  the  rest  of  the  old  ar- 
tists of  the  theatre,  the  troupe  of  Her  Majesty's  Opera 
will  have  to  be  completely  remodelled.  In  June,  Mad- 
ame Pappenhelm  will  come  from  the  United  States,  Miss 
Minnie  Hanck  will  return  to  her  old  Impresario,  and 
Mdlle.  Salla,  Madame  Gerster-Gardini,  Miss  VaUeria, 
Madame  Demeric,  Signer  Fancelli,  and  Signer  Del  Pu- 
ente,  have  also  accepted  re-engagements.  M.  Gounod's 
"  MireiUe"  Is  to  be  revived,  and  It  Is  not  improbable 
that "  Carmen  "  will  be  announced,  and  afresh  attempt 
is  to  be  made  to  irive  prominence  to  the  ballet.  Suoi 
are  the  broad  outlines  of  the  scheme  which,  it  is  to  be 
hopedt  will  be  carried  out  at  Her  Majesty's  Theatre  dnx^ 
log  the  summer  seasoB.^jni^ore. 
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Vocal,  with  Piano  Aooompanimest. 

Now  the  Sun  his  journey  ended.  Cradle  Song. 
P.  2.    c  to  D.  TattberL  aO- 

"My  baby  does  as  others  do. 
My  babe  is  sleepy  too,— too,— too  :— 
Kindchen  Ist  nlcht  dumm,  Sum,— sum-  sum  I" 
A  perfectly  charming  luUaby  in  two  languages. 

Parted  forever.    D  minor.    3.    dtoF. 

T.T.  Barker.  35 
«  When  I  left  t  fay  shores.  O  Naxos, 
Not  a  tear  in  sorrow  fell." 
Well  known  beautiful  words  Ivy  Lord  Byronj  ' 
to  new  music,  quite  worthy  of  the  text. 

After  long  Years.    E.    4.    d  to  F.      SeMrcu  40 
"After  long  silent  yearn. 
That  slowly  passed  away."  ' 
Very  fine  words  and  a  flrst-daas  song. 

My  own  Beppins.    (11  mio  Beppin.)    D.  4.  d   .« . 
to  F.  8cMr^  40 

"  Ha  un  guibboncino  di  moaislana.'' 
"  He  wears  a  little  vest." 
A  very  pretty  Italian  peasant  song. 

Across  the  far  hlae  hills,  MArie.    B/'.    4. 

BlumenUiaL  fSKf 
"  Across  the  bars  of  Heaven,  Marie, 
Look  trom  thy  place  In  love  <m  me.V 
A  finely  wrought  song  of  elevated  sentiment. 

The  Glory  of  a  Scar.       C.    3.   c  to  E. 

Blanche  WilmoL,9Q 
"  And  scout  the  suitors,  one  and  all- 
Who  throng  around  the  gstes." 
That  is  what  the  scarred  warrior  said.   Manly 

song. 

The  Hour  is  late.    (Waldesgesprach).    £6. 

4.  c  to  F.  Jensen^  35 

"  Hark  to  the  Elf-born  noundlng  near.' 
*  Wohl  Irrt  das  Wald-hom  her  nnd  hin."   . 
One  of  the  grand  legends  of  the  Rhine,  told  in    . 
a  few  sui^stive  lines,  with  German  mnsle  to 
match.     The  beautiful  witch,  Loroley,  is  hero 
enoounterod  in  a  forest. 

Instnimentalt 

Chimes  of  Normandy.      Comic  Opera  by 
PloTiqueUe. 

Besides  the  very  taking  gongs  from  thH  new 
and  favorite  opera,  there  aro  six  instrumental 
pieces,  including  the  brightest  airs.   Of  theso  we 
.  notice:— 

Polka,  from  Chimes  of  Normandy.  B6.  3. 

Warren.  30 
Galop,    "  "  "  F.8.    "         30 

Waltz,    "  •«  «  E6  3.    "         30 

Potpourri,  "  "  3.    "         75 

With  respect  to  the  al»ove  arrangements.  It  is 
very  encouraging  to  note  that "  home  tslent "  is 
now  quite  sufficient  to  work  up  the  music  of  any 
taking  opera,  into  the  most  acceptable  forms. 
We  were  formerly  dependent  on  foreign  talent 
for  this  kind  of  thing. 

Grand  Valse  Caprice.    B6.  4.  Wheeler.  40 

A  very  brillisnt  and  taking  alfair,that  any  one 
would  take  a  "caprice"  to  play. 

C^me  de  la  Cr^me  WaJtzes.        3.       JTeeiis.  50 
Four  brflUant  waltzes,  with  introduction  and 
finale. 

German  Maiden's  Son^  Waltges.    (Deutsche 

Mngdchen  Lieder).    3.  Hartmcauu  75 

.    Five  waltzes,  with  Introduction  and  finale. 

Words  are  introduced  occasionally,  sliowing  the 

character  of  pretty  folk-songs  whose  melodies 

aro  hero  used. 

Meadow  Dance.    (Beigen  im  GrQnen).    F.  3. 

Lange,  9Q 
Another  of  Lange*s  charmingly  graceful  pieces. 
One  playing  this  may  enjoy  the  merry  out-door 
dances  as  ii  present. 

New  Silver  Dollar  March.        C.  2.        Mack.  30 
Hero's  a  new  dollar  for  80  cts  I     Ton  will  be 
sure  to  like  the  ring  of  it  I 

BOOKS. 

Clabkb's  Rkbd  Organ  Melodies.   By  W.  0. 

Clarke.    Boards  $2.50;  Cloth  $3.00. 

This  is  not  a  book  of  selections,  but  of  newly 
arranged  or  entiroly  new  material ,  and  of  so  mus^ 
leal  a  nature,  that  whoever  allowH  his  fingers  to 
glide  over  the  first  air.  will  be  lured  on  from  one 
page  to  another  until  he  has  played  the  hundred 
and  twentieth  air.  No  dead  wood  or  trash  In  the 
book,  which  fits  uncommonly  well  the  character 
of  reeds. 


ABBREVIATI0K8.— Degrees  of  difficulty  are  marked 
from  1  to  7.  The  key  is  denoted  liy  a  capital  letter,  ss  0, 
B5,  etc.  A  large  Roman  letter  marks  the  lowest  and  the 
highest  note  Iron  the  stair,  small  Roman  letters  if  betoir 
or  above  the  staff.  Thus:  "C.  S.  o  to  B,"  means  "Key 
of  C,  Fifth  degree,  lowest  letter  c  on  the  added  line  be- 
low, highest  Imter,  B  on  the  4th  space.** 
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BerlioK 

BT    BDWAED  DAmnUBBUTHBB. 

(From  OroT6*s  Diottonary  of  ICosie  «id  MotloUns. 

Partn.) 

BERLIOZ,  Hbctor,  bom  Dec.  11,  1808,  at 
La  Cdte  8aint-Andr6,  near  Grenoble,  France; 
died  March  9,  1869,  at  Paris. 


He  stands  alone — a  colossus  with  few  friends 
and  no  direct  followers ;  a  marked  indiTidoality, 
original,  paissant,  bizarre,  violently  one-sided ; 
whose  influence  has  been  and  will  again  be  felt 
far  and  wide,  for  good  and  for  bad,  but  cannot 
rear  disciples  nor  lonn  a  school.  His  views  of 
music  are  practically  if  not  theoretically  ad- 
hered to  by  all  eminent  composers  and  execut- 
anto  since  Beethoven ;  and  if  interpreted  oum 
ffrano  $aU$  his  very  words  conld  be  usted  as 
watchwords  which  few  musicians  would  hesi- 
tate to  adopt.  Take,  for  example,  the  follow- 
ing sentences,  written  at  long  intervals,  yet 
forming  a  sort  of  profession  of  faith,  to  which 
Berlioz  clung  without  flinching  throughout 
the  whole  of  his  long  career:  *Musique,  art 
d*emouvoir  par  des  combinaisons  de  sons  les 
hommes  intelligents  et  dou6s  d*organes  speciauz 
et  ezercte.  ...  La  musique,  en  s^associ- 
ant  ft  des  idfies  qu'elle  a  mille  moyens  de  faire 
nattre,  an^ente  I'intensitd  de  son  action  de 
toute  la  puissance  de  ce  qu'on  appelle  la  poesie 

.  .  .  rdunissant  i  la  f ois  toutes  ses  forces 
sorroreille  qu'elle  charme,  et  qu*elle  offense 
habilement,  sur  le  syst^me  nerveux  qu'elle  sur- 
excite,  sur  la  circulation  du  sang  qu\lle  acc^l- 
fere,  sur  le  cerveau  qu'elle  embrasse,  sur  le 
ccBur  qu'elle  gonfle  et  fait  battre  ft  coups  re- 
doubles, sur  la  pens^e  qu^elle  agrandit  d^mes- 
ur6ment  et  lance  dans  les  regions  de  rinfini : 
elle  agit  dans  la  sphere  qui  lui  est  propre, 
c*est-ft-dire  sur  des  6tres  chez  lesquels  le  sens 
musical  eziste  r^ellement. '  ( *A  travers  chants, ' 
p.  I.) 

Berlioz's  startling  originality  as  a  musician 
rests  upon  a  physical  and  mental  organization 
very  different  from,  and  in  some  respects  supe- 
rior to,  that  of  other  eminent  masters;  a  most 
ardent  nervous  temperament;  a  gorgeous  im- 
agination incessantly  active,  heated  at  times  to 
the  verge  of  insanity;  an  abnormally  subtle 
and  acute  sense  of  hearing;  the  keenest  intel- 
lect, of  a  dissecting,  analyzing  turn ;  the  most 
violent  will,  manifesting  itself  in  a  spirit  of 
enterprise  and  daring  equalled  only  by  its  te- 
nacity of  purpose  and  indefatigable  persever- 
ance. 

From  first  to  last,  from  the  '  Ouverture  des 
Francs  Juges '  and  the  '  Symphonie  fantastique' 
to  'Les  Troyens,' Berlioz  strove  to  widen  the 
domains  of  his  art ;  in  the  portrayal  of  varied 
and  intense  passions,  and  the  suggestion  of 
distinct  dramatic  scenes  and  situations,  he  tried 
to  attain  a  more  intimate  connection  between 
instrumental  music  and  the  highest  poetry. 
Starting,  as  he  did,  on  a  voyage  of  discovery, 
no  one  need  be  surprised  that  he  occasionally, 
nay  perhaps  frequently,  sailed  beyond  his 
mark;  and  that  he  now  and  then  made  violent 
efforts  to  compel  music  to  say  something  which 
lies  beyond  its  proper  sphere.  But,  be  this  as 
it  may,  his  occasional  failures  do  not  render 
his  works  less  interesting,  nor  less  aston- 
ishing. 

Berlioz  was  one  of  the  most  uncompromising 
champions' of  what^  for  want  of  a  better  name, 
has  been  dubbed  'programme  music'  Li  his 
'  Symphonie  fantastique '  with  its  sequel  '  Le- 
lio,'  and  in  'Romeo  et  Juliette,'  elaborate  ef- 
forts are  made,  by  means  of  programmes  and 


superscriptions,  to  force  the  hearers'  imagina- 
tion to  awell  on  certain  exterior  scenes  and 
situations  during  the  progress  of  the  music; 
and  these  efforts,  It  must  be  confessed,  are  not 
always  successful.  One  either  loses  the  musi- 
cal thread  and  has  to  fly  to  the  programme  for 
explanation,  or  one  dreams  of  toe  programme 
and  misses  the  music.  The  really  perfect  spec- 
imens of  Berlioz's  instrumental  works  are  in 
truth  those  in  which  the  music  speaks  for  it- 
self, and  the  programme  or  superscription  may 
be  dispensed  with.  Such  are,  for  instance,  the 
'  Scbne  aux  champs '  and  the  '  Marche  an  sup- 
plice'  in  the  'Symphonie  fantastique,'  the 
^Marche  des  Pdlerins' in  'Harold,'  the  Over- 
tures to  'King  Lear,'  'Benvenuto  Cellini,' 
'  Oamaval  Remain,'  '  Le  Corsaire,'  etc. 

From  a  technical  point  of  view  certain  of 
Berlioz's  attainments  are  phenomenal.  The 
gigantic  proportions,  the  g^randiose  style,  the 
imposing  weight  of  those  long  and  broad  har- 
monic and  rhythmical  progressions  towards 
some  end  afar  off,  the  exceptional  means  em- 
ployed for  exceptional  ends — ^in  a  word,  the 
colossal,  Cyclopean  aspect  of  certain  move- 
ments, such  as  the  '  Judex  crederis '  of  his  '  Te 
Deum,'  or  the  'Lacrymosa'  and  '  Dies  Ir»*  of 
his  '  Requiem,'  are  without  parallel  in  musical 
art.  The  originality  and  inexhaustible  variety 
of  rhythms,  and  the  surpassing  ]^rfection  of 
his  instrumentation,  are  points  willingly  con- 
ceded even  by  Berlioz's  staunchest  opponents. 
As  far  as  the  technique  of  in^rumentation  is 
concerned  it  may  truly  be  Asserted  that  he 
treats  the  orchestra  with  the  same  supreme 
daring  and  absolute  mastery  with  which  Pagan- 
ini  treated  the  violin,  or  Liszt  the  pianoforte. 
No  one  before  him  had  so  clearly  realized  the 
individuality  of  each  particular  instrument,  its 
resources  and  capabilities.  In  his  works  the 
equation  between  a  particular  phrase  and  a 
particular  instrument  is  invariably  perfect;  and 
over  and  above  this,  his  experiments  in  orches- 
tral eohr^  his  combination  of  single  instruments 
with  others  so  as  to  form  groups,  and  again  his 
combination  of  several  separate  groups  of  in- 
struments with  one  another,  are  as  novel  and 
as  beautiful  as  they  are  uniformly  successful. 

French  art  can  show  nothing  more  tender 
and  delicately  graceful,  more  perfect  in  shape 
and  diction  than  certain  of  his  songs  and  cho- 
ral pieces— the  duet  between  Hero  and  Ursule, 
'Yous  Boupirez  Madame,'  from  'Btotrice  et 
Benedict, '  and  single  numbers  among  his  'Nuits 
d'6t6'  and  'Irlande.'  Nothing  more  touch- 
ing in  its  simplicity  than  '  L'adieu  des  bergers ' 
and  'Le  repos  de  la  Sainte  Famille,'  from 
'  L'Enfance  du  Christ.' 

But  there  is  a  portion  of  Berlioz's  works 
from  which  many  ox  his  admirers,  who  are  cer- 
tainly not  open  to  the  charge  of  bein^  musical 
milksops,  recoil  with  instinctive  aversion.  One 
must  draw  the  line  somewhere,  and  the  writer 
would  draw  it  on  the  hitberside  of  such  move- 
ments as  the  'Oraies,'  which  form  the  finales 
of  the  '  La  Symphonie  fantastique '  and  '  Har- 
old en  Italic,'  or  the  chorus  of  devils  in  the 
'Damnation  de  Faust.'  Bloodthirsty,  delirious 
passion  such  as  is  here  depicted  may  have  been 
excited  by  gladiator  and  wild  beast  shows  in 
Roman  arenas;  but  its  rites,  whether  reflected 
through  the  medium  of  poetry,  painting,  or 
music,  are  assuredly  more  honored  in  the 
bleach  than  the  observance.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  cannot  be  overlooked  that  these  same 
reprehensible  pieces  contain  some  of  their 
anthor*s  most  astonishing  technical  achieve- 
ments. 

No  musician,  unless  he  writes  for  the  stage, 
can  hope  to  live  by  his  compositions  in  France ; 


acoordingly  Berlioz  was  driven  to  the  dubious 
'  metier '  of  boneficiare— to  conducting  concerts 
of  his  own  music  whenever  and  wherever  he 
could  get  a  chance,  and  to  journalism,  'feuille- 
tonism. '  A  note  of  bitter  complaint  at  the  tor- 
tures hardly  to  be  borne  which  the  '  oompte 
rendu '  on  matters  musical  he  furnished  week- 
ly during  a  space  of  twenty  years  for  the 
'Journal  des  D^bats'  entailed  on  him,  runs 
through  all  his  prose.  These  newspaper  scraps 
made  a  name  for  their  author  as  the  foremost 
musical  critic  and  one  of  the  most  brilliant  of 
French  joumaliBts;  whilst  the  perfection  of 
style  and  graphic  narrative  of  his  Mtaioires 
have  proved  him  the  equal  of  the  best  modem 
prosateurs.  Frenchmen  only  can  say  whether 
or  not  his  verse  is  likely  to  live  by  its  own 
merits,  apart  from  the  music  to  which  he  wed- 
ded it,  in  '  L'Enfance  du  Christ,'  '  Btetrice  et 
Benedict,'  and  '  Les  Troy  ens.' 

Berlioz  knew  the  principal  works  of  Beetho- 
ven, Weber,  Spontini,  Mozart,  in  every  respect, 
down  to  the  smallest  details,  by  heart,  and  he 
has  always  and  very  frequently  spoken  of  them 
with  contagions  enthusiasm  and  convincing 
eloquence.  Yet  he  was  by  no  means  an  eru- 
dite musician,  his  knowledge  being  restricted, 
like  that  of  most  men  of  genius,  to  the  range 
of  his  personal  sympathies.  Of  Handel,  Bach, 
Palestrina,  he  knew  little,  and  at  times  spoke 
in  a  manner  to  lay  bare  his  ignorance. 

Berlioz's  father,  a  physician,  wished  him  to 
follow  the  same  career.  At  eighteen  years  of 
age,  and  much  against  his  will,  he  was  seat  to 
Paris  as  a  student  of  medicine ;  music  however 
so  engrossed  him  that,  though  he  attended 
lectures  and  tried  hard  to  overcome  his  repug- 
nance to  the  dissecting  room,  his  anatomical 
studies  came  to  nothing,  and  he  entered  the 
Conservatoire  as  a  pupil  of  Leseueur,  after  a 
violent  quarrel  with  his  parents,  who  stopped 
supplies  and  forced  him  to  earn  a  scanlr  sub- 
sistence by  singing  in  the  chorus  of  an  obscure 
theatre,  Le  Gymnase  Dramatique.  At  the  Con- 
servatoire, which  he  once  left  in  a  huff  and  re- 
entered as  a  member  of  Reicha's  'classe  de 
contrepoint,'  he  met  with  little  encouragement 
from  tne  dons,  to  whom  his  sentiments  and  be- 
liefs, his  ways  and  works  were  more  or  less 
antipathetic;  and  he  was  positively  hated  by 
the  director,  Oherubini.  bo  that,  in  spite  of 
his  most  remarkable  attainments  (the  '  Ouver- 
ture des  Francs  Juges '  and  the  '  Symphonie 
fantastique,'  which  he  wrote  whilst  a  pupil  at 
the  Conservatoire,  are  more  than  sufficient  to 
show  that  he  was  then  already  the  master  of 
his  masters,  Chertibini  of  course  excepted),  it 
was  only  after  having  been  repeatedly  plucked 
that  he  was  permitted,  on  the  fourth  trial,  to 
take  a  prize  for  composition.  In  1828  he  took 
the  second,  and  at  last,  in  1880,  with  the  can- 
tata '  Sardanapale,*  the  first  prize — ^the  'Prix 
de  Rome ' — to  which  is  attached  a  government 
pension,  supporting  the  winner  three  years  at 
Rome.  On  his  return  to  Paris,  finding  it  difil- 
cult  to  live  by  composing,  he  was  driven  to 
earn  a  livelihood  by  contributions  to  newspa- 
pers, and  by  occasional  concerts  and  muncal 
festivals,  which  he  organised  on  a  laige  scale. 
The  stoiy  of  his  violent  and  eccenhic  passion 
for  Miss  Smithson — an  Irish  actress  who  came 
to  Paris  with  an  English  troupe,  and  made  a 
sensation  as  Ophelia  and  Juliet,  whilsf^the  en- 
thuriasm  for  Shakespeare,  kindled  byYictor 
Hugo,  was  at  its  height — is  minutely  told  in 
his  'Memoires,'  published  after  his  death. 
That  sad  book  contains  many  a  hint  of  the 
misery  he  subseouently  endured  with  her  as 
his  wife,  the  prolonged  fits  ot  ill  health,  bad 
temper  and  ungovernable  jealousy  she   was 
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sabjectto;  it  tells  how  disgracefally  she  was 
treated  by  the  very  audience  who  had  landed 
her  to  the  skies  when  she  reappeared  as  Ophe- 
lia after  the  psendo-enthnsiasm  for  Shakes- 
peare had  blown  over;  how  she  fell  from  her 
carriage,  broke  a  leg,  and  cotild  act  no  more; 
how  her  losses  as  the  manageress  of  an  nnsac- 
cessfnl  theatrical  venture  crushed  him,  and  how 
they  ultimately  separated ;  Berlios,  with  scru- 
pulous fidelity,  supplying  her  wants  out  of 
his  poor  pittance  as  a  contributor  to  neiKS- 
papers  up  to  her  melancholy  death  and  inter- 
ment. 

Admired  eccasienally  with  an  enthusiasm 
akin  to  adoration  (for  instance  by  Pa^nini, 
who,  after  hearing  the  '  Symphonic  fantastiuue' 
at  the  Conservatoire,  fell  on  his  knees  before 
Berlioz,  kissed  his  hands,  and  on  the  follow- 
ing morning  sent  him  a  cheque  for  twenty 
thousand  francs),  always  much  talked  of,  but 
generally  misunderstood  and  shamefully 
abused,  Berlioz  was  not  a  popular  man  in 
France,  and  Parisians  were  curiously  surprised 
at  the  success  of  his  long  'Voyage  musical,' 
when  he  produced  his  works  in  the  principal 
cities  of  Qermany  and  Russia.  Inl852Berhoz 
conducted  the  first  series  of  the  *  New  Philhar- 
monic Concerts '  at  Exeter  Hall,  and  in  the 
following  year,  on  June  35,  he  conducted 
his  opera  *  Benvenuto  Cellini '  at  CoTent'€hir- 
den. 

He  trie€|»in  vain  to  get  a  professorship  at  the 
Conservatoire.  The  modest  appointment  of 
librarian  to  that  institute  in  1889  and  the  cross 
of  the  Legion  d'Honneur  were  the  sole  distinc- 
tions that  fell  to  his  lot 

His  published  works,  few  in  number  but  co- 
lossal in  their  propertions,  are  as  follows: — 


Op.  1.  Oavertara  de'Wav- 
erley.* 

Op.  a.  Irlande ;  9  mflodlee 

Soar  ane  et  deux  rolx  sur 
68  traducttons  de  Thomas 
Sftoore. 


Op.  8.  Oavertare 
*  Francs  Jnffos.* 


des 


Op.  4.  Oarertara  da '  Bo 


Op.  6.  <Qraade  Mesae  des 
Morts '  (Reqaiem.) 

Op.  6.  *  Le  6  Mai.*  Chant 
sar  la  mort  de  remperear 
Napolten,  poor  touc  de 
basse  aveo  choBurs  st  oi^ 
oheatre. 

Op.7.  'Les  naits  d*«M.' 
Biz  melodies  poor  ane  roix 
avec  oiohestre  oa  piano. 

Op.  8.  *  Reverie  et  ca- 
price.* Romance  pour  le 
yiolon  aveo  orehestre  on 
piano. 

Op.  9.  Le  CamaTal  Re- 
main, Oaverture  Caracter- 
istiqae. 

Op.  10.  Grand  TnitA  d'in- 
stmmentation  et  d'orches- 
tration  modemes.  Avec 
sappMment '  Le  chef  d*or- 
ehestre.* 

Op.  11.  *  Sarah  la  Balff- 
nense.*  Ballade  k  trou 
ehcsars  avec  orehestre. 

Op.  12.  <  La  OaptiTe.*  Rev- 
erie ponr  mezxo  soprano 
avec  orehestre. 

Op.  18.  'Flears  des 
Landfls.*  Cinq  melodies 
pour  une  volx  ayec  piano. 

Op.  14.  *  Episode  de  la  vie 
d'an  artiste.*  Symphonic 
fantastiqae  en  cinq  par- 
ties. 

Op.  14  bis.  Lelio,  oa  Le 
retoar  k  la  Yie.'  Mono- 
drame  lyriqae,  2e  partie  de 
Peplsode. 

Op.  16.  Grand  svmphoniA 
fanebre  et  triomphale  poor 
g;rande  harmonic  mJHtaire, 
avec  an  orehestre  d*instm- 
ments  k  cordes  et  an  ohosar 
ad  libit. 

Op.  IS.  *  Harold  en  Italic' 
Symphonic  en  4  parttes, 
avec  an  <mUo  principal. 

Op.  17.  <Romte  et  Jall- 
ette.*  Symphonic  dramat- 
Iqae  a^ec  cnodars,  solos  de 
enant  et  prolojinis  on  rteita- 
tif  choral. 


II- 


Op.  18.  'Tristla.*  SOhoears 
avec  orchesire.  (M4di- 
tallon  religiense.  Ballade 
sor  la  MOTt  d'Oph^Ue, 
Harohe  fanfebre.*) 

Op.  19.  'Feamets  d*Al- 
bam.'  Smorceaoxdeohant 
aTCC  piano. 

Op. 90.  <Yoz  popali.' 
Deiuc  grands  choBars  ayec 
orehestre.  (La  menace  des 
Francs,  Hypine  k  la 
France.) 

Op.  21.  Oavertare  da  *Cor- 
saire.' 

Op.  32.  *Tei>eam,*lktrois 
chcears  aveo  orohcstre  et 
orgae  concertants. 

Op.  28.  *  Benyenato  Celli- 
ni.' Op^ra  en  trols  actes. 
Paroles  de  Leon  de  Wailly 
et  Auicost  Barbler.  (Parti- 
tion de  piano.  Paris,  Chon- 
dens.) 

Op.  24.  <La  Damnation 
de  Fanst.'  L6gende  dram- 
atique  en  qnatre  parties. 

Op.  25.  'L'Bnfance  dn 
Ohnst.'  Trilogie  Bacrte. 
1.  <  Le  songe  d*H4rodc.'  2. 
*La  fnlte  en  Egypte.'  8. 
<L*arriy4ek8aU. 

Op.  26.  <L'Inip4riale/can- 
tate  a  deox  obcBois  et  or- 
ehestre. 

<Le  Temple  anlTcrsel.' 
ChcBor  Ik  qaatre  voix  et 
piano. 

*Pri^re  da  Matin.'  OhoBor 
k  deox  Yoixet  piano. 

*  La  belle  Isabeaa.'  Conte 
pendant  I'orage,  aveo 
ohosar. 

'  Le  Chasseor  danois.' 
Poar  voix  de  basse  avec 
piano. 

'L'lavftation  k  la  valse  de 
Web«r.>  OrdMstratikm. 

*  Marobe  Xaroeaine '  de 
L.  de  Meyer.  Orchestra, 
lion. 

'Reeltatlves'  poar  Me 
Freischttts.' 

<B4atrlee  et  Bdnedicfe.' 
OpAra  en  denx  actes  tmit4 
de  Shakespeare.  Paroles 
de  Hector  Berlios.  (Parti- 
tion deplaao.  Paris,  Bran- 
das) 

'Les  l^oyens.'  Potaae 
lyrlqae  en  deox  parties: 
(1)  '^  La  prise  de  Troie.' 
[M8.1  (2f  <Les  Troyens  k 
Carthage.'  (Partition  de 
piano.   Paris.  Cboadens.) 


Besides  the  <  Traits  d'instnimentation,*  with 
its  seqael  '  Le  chef  d'orchestre,  *  included  above 
amonffst  his  musical  works  as  Op.  10,  the  sub- 
joined literary  produotions  have  oeen  issued  in 
book-form : — 

Toyage  Masical  ....  Memoires,  comprenant 
4tadessurBeetlMvenyQ1aok  sesToyaceSf  etc.,  1808-1865. 
et  Weber,  2  volames.   Par-  Paris,  18T0. 

^>^*^  Historiettes    et    Scenes 

Lessoirtesdel'oTchestre,  mosicales. 

^^^  Les  mnsioiens  et  la  ma- 

Les  giotesqaee  de  la  ma-  siqae. 
siqne ;  1800.  Advertised  by  M.  Levy 

A  traven  chants;  1862.  ^•^  bUrtek.*"*  "^ 
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The  Bach  CSLoir  in  London. 

After  the  success  aohieved  with  J.  S.  Bach's  eo- 
lossal  Mass  in  B  minor,  by  the  Amatear  Sodety  of 
ladies  and  gentlemen  in  1876,  and  again  last  year, 
it  wts  easy  to  believe  that  their  labors  woald  not 
stop  at  that  point  Acoordiogly,  they  have  ap- 
peared before  us  in  St  James's  Hall  with  a  concert 
— first  of  three,  the  openinii^  section  of  which  com- 
prised Noe.  1,  2,  and  8  of  the  ChriMtnuu  OraUmo — 
which,  for  the  most  part,  is  quite  as  jubilant  in  ex- 

yression  as  the  Potstons  according  to  Matthew  and 
ohn  are  the  contrary.  The  dissimularity  of  the 
themes  may  well  account  for  this ;  and  Bach  knew 
how  to  represent  consolation  in  music  as  well  as  to 
represent  grief  and  penitence.  To  ordinary  hear- 
ers the  ChriftmM  Oraiorto  must  essentially  always 
exercise  more  charm  than  those  graver  embodiments 
of  the  Passion,  of  which,  although  feur  are  believed 
to  have  been  written  by  the  Thuringian  master,  on- 
ly two  ("Matthew"  anl  "John")  are  known. 
From  the  very  first  chorus,  "Christians,  be  Joyful," 
we  feel  as  if  in  another  element;  and  though,  as 
Professor  G.  A.  Macfarren  intimates  in  an  exhaust- 
ive essay  on  the  subject,  "  the  manner  is  the  same  " 
fbeing  Bach's  manner),  "  the  character  is  essential- 
ly different' '  In  short,  while  with  the  FattiorU' 
Hfutik  we  are  depressed,  with  the  Ohrisinuu  Orato- 
rio we  are  enlivened.  But  it  would  be  superfluous 
to  discuss  further  a  theme  so  familiar  to  amateurs 
and  musicians  inclined  to  dive  beneath  the  mere 
surface  of  things.  Bach's  faculty  was  such  that, 
as  has  been  hinted,  he  could  net  only  treat  cheerful 
subjects  just  as  well  as  he  coqid  treat  grave,  but — 
take,  for  instance,  some  of  his  instrumental  music 
— comic  themes  as  well  as  serious.  He  was  more 
or  less  of  sn  eclectic,  as  his  tuiiet,  containing  innu- 
merable ffi^sB  and  other  lively  dances,  prove.  Thus 
his  occasional  bidding  to  his  gifted  sons,  Friede- 
mann  and  Emmanuel  (two  children  among  many), 
"  Gome,  now.  and  let  us  go  and  hear  the  pretty 
tunes  at  Dresden  " — where  Basse,  by  the  way,  was 
writing  operas — is  perfectly  in  consonance  with  his 
substantially  grave  and  patriarchal  character.  If 
Bach  studied  Vivaldi  (composer  of  the  "Cuckoo 
concerto ")  in  his  earlier  time,  he  may  well  have 
consoled  himself,  in  moments  of  leisure,  with  Dres- 
den, Hasse,  etc.  The  real  fact  is,  that  it  did  the 
stern  old  contrapuntist  good,  and  was  of  no  small 
advantage  to  his  sons,  both  Friedemann  and  Em- 
manuel, though  it  brought  John  Christian  Bach, 
whom  Mozart  used  to  call  the  "English  Bach," 
down  to  the  level  of  the  most  trivial  writers  for  the 
clavichord— ultimately  set  aside  by  that  same  Mo- 
aart  About  the  general  performance  of  the  first 
half  of  the  Christnuu  Oratorio  (which,  it  is  to  be 
hoped  may  be  succeeded  by  the  second),  we  have 
little  to  say  except  in  praise.  These  vocal  amateurs 
evidently  work  with  seal  during  the  intervals,  and 
the  assistance  they  obtain  from  certain  members  of 
the  choir  of  St  Paul's  Cathedral,  though  doubtless 
valuable,  is,  after  all,  but  a  straw  in  the  balance. 
Herr  Otto  Goldschmidt  is  a  hero  at  his  post  uid 
labors  eon  amore  ;  while  the  occasional  presence  of 
his  distinguished  lady  in  one  of  the  foremost  choral 
benches  can  be  only  calculated  to  incite  the  ama- 
teur singers  to  increased  exertion.  Herr  Gold- 
schmidt has  also  an  excellent  orchestra  (with  Herr 
Ludwig  Straus  as  leading  violin)  under  his  con- 
trol ,  and  this,  in  such  intricate  music  as  that  of 
Bach,  Is  of  no  small  importance.  The  leading  solo 
singers,  Miss  Mary  Davies,  Mdme.  Patey,  Mr. 
Shakespeare,  and  Herr  Henschel,  all  went  to  their 
task  with  right  goodwill  Mdme.  Patey  was  every- 
where irreproachable,  and  never  sang  anything 
more  perfectly  in  oar  remembrance  of  her  career 
than  the  truly  Orphean  melody,  "Slumber,  beloved, 
and  take  thy  repose."  Mr.  Shakespeare,  in  the 
very  trying  air,  "  Haste  ye  shepherds,"  with  many 
pAi«ssges  bi»tt^r  fftted  to  an  instrument  than  to  a 


voice,  (Bach,  unlike  Handel  and  Mozart,  bnf  some- 
thing more  like  Beethoven,  in  his  latter  works,  had 
occasionally  little  consideration  for  that  human  in- 
strument), proved  successfully  what  an  advantage 
it  is  to  be  a  musician.  In  addition  to  being  a  singer. 
Every  passage  told-— for  every  passage  was  distinct- 
ly enunciated.  Mr.  Shakespeare  was  cleverly  ac- 
companied in  the  flute  obbligato  part  by  Mr.  Svend- 
sen,  as  was  Herr  Henschel  by  Mr.  T.  Harper  in  the 
trumpet  which  gives  character  to  the  air,  "  Mighty 
Lord,"  sung  by  the  German  bass  with  an  intelli- 
gence that  nroclaimed  him  a  genuine  adept  in  the 
Bach  school.  The  chorus,  efficient  more  or  less 
from  beginning  to  end,  deserves  especial  note  for 
its  forcible  and  effective  execution  of  the  superb 
hymn  of  thanksgiving,  "  Glory  to  God  in  the  high- 
est" The  chorales,  without  exception,  were  im- 
pressively given,  more  particularly  that  known  as 
"  Yom  Himmel  hoch,"  set  three  times  to  different 
words  in  the  first  parts  of  the  oratorio,  and  "  For 
us  to  earth  He  cometh  poor,"  in  which  the  sopra- 
nos of  the  choir  are  chiefly  engaged.  We  should 
siso  have  mentioned  Mdme.  Paters  air.  "Keep,  O 
my  spirit,"  in  which  not  only  the  singing  of  the 
lady,  but  the  execution  of  the  violin  oMtgato  by 
Herr  Strauss,  was  irreproachable.  To  conclude, 
the  first  three  sections  of  the  ChriaibnaB  Oratorio, 
thus  performed,  only  raised  a  strong  desire  to  hear 
the  last  three  with  the  the  same  executants.  The 
second  part  of  the  concert  included  Schumann's 
Niujahrilied  ("  New  Tear^s  Song  ")  for  chorus,  so- 
los, and  orchestra,  in  which  Miss  Mary  Davieec 
Madame  Patey,  and  Herr  Henschel  were  the  lead- 
ing singers;  the  late  Samuel  Sebastian  Wesley's 
superb  eight-part  anthem,  "  0  Lord,  Thou  art  my 
God,"  wiUi  vocal  solos  and  organ  accompaniment 
(Mr.  Thomas  Pettit) ;  and  Mendelssohn's  setting  of 
the  114th  Psalm,  "When  Israel  out  ef  Egypt  came," 
another  piece  of  ingenious  eight-part  vocal  writing, 
for  chorus,  with  orchestral  accompaniment  Schu- 
mann's work  (a  posthumous  publication),  is  full  of 
charm  and  spirit,  like  almost  all  he  has  written, 
but  can  hardly  be  ranked  among  his  most  genuine 
inspirations;  Wesley's  anthem,  in  which  three  of 
the  chief  singers  were  joined  by  Messrs.  Frost 
Beckett  and  Kempton,  in  the  sestet  "  For  this  mor- 
tal must  put  on  immortality,"  contains  a  final  cho- 
rus, "  And  that  day  it  shall  be  said,"  which  might 
have  been  signed  "  Handel ; "  while  the  Psalm  of 
Mendelssohn  may  take-  rank  with  anything  of  its 
kind  existing.  This  was  the  last  piece  in  a  concert 
brimful  of  interest,  all  the  more  so  because  of  its 
variety ;  and  we  were  only  sorry  to  observe  that  so 
many  of  the  audienee  left  the  hall  when  the  first 
piece  in  the  114th  Psalm  had  already  begun.  Mr. 
Otto  Goldschmidt  conducted  the  performance  from 
first  to  last  with  the  skill  and  intelligence  of  a  thor- 
oughly practised  musician.  The  Saoh  choir  has 
begun  well  again,  and  there  Is  every  hope  that  it 
may  go  on  stedfastiy  in  the  path  it  has  thus  stmok 
out  for  itself.     Such  "  amateurs  "  are  welcome. 

The  able  and  scholarly  adaptation  of  the  words 
in  the  German  original,  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Trout- 
beck,  demand  hearty  recognition,  as  also  does  the 
discreet  and  able  manner  in  which  Mr.  Ebeneser 
Prout  has  fitted  some  of  the  old  orchestral  parte  to 
modern  use. — Times. 


An  Italian  View  of  Verdi's  Beqnient 

(From  La  OatsUa  Muticate,  MUan,  May,  1874.) 

The  principal  impression  remaining,  after  we 
have  listened  religiously  to  the  new  masterpiece,  ii 
everywhere  the  same,  and  we  have  seen  it  piercing 
through  all  the  Ivrio  outbursts  in  the  notices  and 
criticisms  publisned  both  by  home  and  foreign  pa- 
pers ;  this  is  a  mass  not  resembling  other  masses ; 
it  has  a  physiognomy  of  its  own.  At  every  page, 
even  when  thelnspiratiou  becomes  entwined  in  tlie 
sinuosities  of  the  fugue,  we  hear  people  say :  '  Bpm 
Deu8  /  Behold  Verdi ! '  The  sacristies  may  ery 
out  scandal,  because  they  wish  even  genius  to  put 
on  the  black  cassock,  and  enter  the  flock  of  imita- 
tors ;  they  vociferate  the  most  holy  maxim  that : 
all  are  equal  before  plain-seng.  But,  to  everyone 
who  does  not  feel  round  his  head  the  iron  circle  of 
certain  consecrated  maxims  of  formalism,  it  is  clear 
that  this  is  the  grand  merit  of  the  new  mass,  and 
that  Verdi  could  not  have  done,  and  ought  not  to 
have  done,  otherwise. 

An  excellent  critic,  Sig.  Filippt,  has  gone  so  far 
in  maintaining  this  prindple  as  almost  to  twist  into 
something  deserving  censure  what  ought  to  be  re- 
garded worthy  of  the  highest  praise.  He  justifies 
the  dramatic  form  in  Verdi's  sacred  composition  by 
uttering  the  following  trifle:    the  religious  senti- 
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m«it  of  yere  no  longer  exists ;  the  blind  and  bm- 
tol  fidth  of  former  days  has  disappeared.  Bvt  this 
is  net  tme ;  religions  sentiment  does  fortunately 
still  exist,  and  too  much,  also,  among  the  immense 
minority  of  the  ignorant,  exists  the  blind  and  brutal 
faith  of  the  ninth  century.  What  has  disappeared, 
at  least  for  those  who  think,  is  the  reneration  of 
form  and  of  the  ritual ;  the  substance  of  religion  re- 
mains rooted  in  the  hearts  of  all,  eyen  in  the  heart 
of  him  who  doubts  in  order  not  to  let  his  reason  lie 
idle,  only  cerenionies  haye  lost  their  prestige ;  the 
gods  are  not  leaving  us,  as  an  impatient  chronicler 
has  hastened  to  tell  the  world ;  it  is  the  priests  and 
the  monks  who  are  doing  so ;  the  mist  of  the  mid- 
dle ages  is  clearing  away,  but  the  light  of  all  time 
remains ;  churches  and  monasteries  are  shaken,  but 
there  is  left  the  azure  dome,  in  which  the  stars  per- 
form the  solemn  ritual  of  ages.  Religious  songs, 
which  originally  were  dull,  monotonous,  heavy,  op- 
pressive by  their  length,  and  careless  about  any  ac- 
eent  save  the  accent  of  solemnity,  have  been  grad- 
ually transformed,  and,  so  to  speak,  humanized. 
Ana  this  reformation  was  not  begun  to-day,  syste- 
matically, from  a  spirit  of  philosophic  rebellion,  and 
out  of  antagonism  to  religious  worship,  but  begun 
ages  ago  from  the  very  nature  of  things ;  the  day 
on  which  the  choruses  of  the  faithful  replied  from 
the  naves  to  the  priests,  there  was  heard  the  first 

Siercing  cry,  the  first  accent  of  real  grief,  and  the 
rst  cantilena  made  open  war  upon  plain  song. 
This  solemn  but  empty  style  was,  it  is  true,  adapt- 
ed to  the  ceremonies  of  the  priests ;  it  was,  like  oth- 
er things,  a  part  of  the  ritual,  and  had,  of  course, 
to  be  incomprehensible  like  all  the  other  forms  of  a 
faith  which  cannot  be  understood ;  the  majestic  and 
imperceptibly  modulated  vociferation  must  have 
seemed .  a  strange  dialogue  between  Gk»d  and  the 
priest ;  it  was,  at  all  events,  a  strange  kind  of  mn- 
do.  The  great  musicians  who  wrote  real  music  for 
masses,  psalms,  and  so  on,  diverged  from  this  mys- 
terious style ;  in  the  accents  of  Palestrina  are  the 
movements  of  suffering  humanity. 

Now-a-days,  formalism,  the  greatest  strength  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  religion,  has  felt  the  blows  of 
philosophy ;  it  has  been  shaken  by  the  heresies  of 
revolution,  and  discredited  by  the  puerile  stabborn- 
ness  of  its  own  defenders ;  the  measured  music  of 
other  days  has  no  longer  sufficient  strength  to  make 
itself  honored,  just  as  it  never  had  authority  in  mat- 
ters of  feeling  or  osthetics.  But  this  does  not  mean 
that  there  were  formerly  two  kinds  of  music,  and 
that  the  music  of  the  church  must  necessarily  be 
opposed  in  form  and  feeling  to  the  other,  as  is  pre- 
tended by  some  who  deal  out  esthetics  like  pills. 

For  everyone  who  reasons  with  his  own  brain,  for 
everyone  who,  not  satisfied  with  existing  authori- 
ties, attributes  to  traditions  their  just  value,  and 
seeks  in  the  past  only  the  method  of  unfolding  the 
present,  and  a  reason  for  greater  independence  in 
the  laws  of  the  future,  music  is  one  ana  the  same, 
that  is  to  say :  inspired,  learned,  elegant,  and  affec- 
tionate, acoordine  to  the  mind  which  creates  it,  but 
it  is  free  and  unshackled  ;  if  it  is  joined  to  words, 
seeming  to  interpret,  comment  on,  and  illustrate  it, 
such  unique  music  corresponding  to  the  unique 
type  of  the  beautiful  is  called  dramatic  music.  I 
oould  easily  cite  a  hundred  examples  of  sacred  mu- 
sic of  this  kind  in  the  operas  of  toe  modern  reper- 
tory. The  pagee  of  Le  Pr<^)hke,  of  FauU,  of  UA/- 
ricains,  of  Aida,  of  La  Juive,  of  Mo8^,  and  of  num- 
erous other  scores  which,  to  save  space,  I  will  not 
name,  are  plainly  stupendous  examples  of  music 
which  is,  at  one  and  the  same  time,  sacred  and 
dramatic. 

And  what  more  solemn  and  grandiose  drama  can 
there  be  than  a  mass  for  the  dead  ? 

The  voice  which  invokes  eternal  peace  for  the 
Departed,  which  foretells  the  tremendous  day  of 

Cdgment^  which  announces  and  deseribes  the  open- 
g  of  the  tombs  at  the  sounds  of  the  trumpets,  and 
the  astonishment  of  death  and  nature,  and  the 
groans  of  the  guilty,  and  the  majesty  of  the  Judge, 
and  the  damnation  of  the  rejected — ^that  voice  finds 
accents  which  vibrate  in  the  human  heart,  be  it 
Roman  Oatholio  or  not  Roman  Catholic,  because  it 
represents  to  the  mind  the  obscure  enigma  of  anoth- 
er life  which  is  the  base  of  every  religion.  No,  the 
modern  drama,  with  all  its  allurements,  with  all  its 
febrile  excitement  of  adulteresses,  and  all  the  race 
of  bastards  in  their  train,  was  never  more  effective 
than  this  same  voice.  Materialists  alone  (and  gen- 
uine materialists  are  rare)  may  smile  at  such  fan- 
cies, but  all  the  rest  of  the  human  race,  to  whatever 
reliffion  they  may  belong,  must  feel  its  mysterious 
fascination. 

What  has  Verdi  done  ?    In  tho  first  place  he.has 


not  departed  from  the  traditional  forms,  except  in 
so  far  as  was  requinte  to  profit  by  the  increased 
power  of  the  orcneetral  elements ;  out,  making  fre- 
quent use  of  the  classical  form  of  the  frigue,  and  in- 
vesting primitive  counterpoint  with  renewed  youth, 
at  one  time  he  has  not  scrupled  to  interrupt  the 
fogue  with  an  orchestral  outburst,  on  which  is  the 
impress  of  his  genius,  and,  at  another,  to  give  the 
counterpoint  caressing  and  elegant  forms  corres- 
ponding to  his  taste  as  an  artist ;  we  have  form, 
out  not  form  only ;  the  idea  predominates ;  it  has 
entered  the  old  garments,  and  so  adapted  them 
round  its  body  that  they  appear  something  new, 
which  affords  cause  for  scandal  to  the  clericals. 
What  would  have  been  said  to  the  author  of  Aida, 
if,  when  giving  us  a  mass,  he  had  restricted  him- 
self to  the  orchestral  resources  of  the  famous  time 
of  Palestrina,  as  a  mark  of  homage  to  the  so-called 
classicism  of  that  giant,  who,  in  his  own  day,  was 
assuredly  looked  upon  as  an  innovator  by  sundry 
fanatics  for  the  Gregorian  chant  T 

It  is  time  to  come  to  an  understanding,  if  we 
would  arrive  at  any  really  practical  and  useful  re- 
sult. The  musty  distinctions  between  music  for  the 
church  and  music  for  the  stage  are  merely  verbal 
distinctions,  with  no  other  foundation  than  the  lo- 
cality of  the  performance ;  good  sense  and  nsthet- 
ics  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  matter.  As  re- 
gards its  merit,  music  admits  of  no  classification  be- 
yond that  of  Rossini ;  beautiful  or  ugly ;  unless  it 
be  this  one:  dramatic  or  not  dramatic,  that  is, 
well^dapted,  or  ill-adapted  to  the  words  and  to  the 
situations. 

To  come  to  the  particulars  of  Verdi's  new  mas- 
terpiece, I  believe  I  may  at  present  assert,  with  the 
consciousness  of  bestowing  the  greatest  praise  upon 
the  composer,  that  the  whole  of  his  musie  is  emi- 
nently sacred  and  dramatic 

Listen  to  the  '  Requiem :'  it  begins  with  a  most 
gentle  whispering  of  the  violins ;  to  this  succeed 
solemn  and  murmuring  voices,  which,  when  they 
sine  the  praises  of  the  Lord,  respond  to,  and  follow, 
each  other;  here  we  have  the  classic  fhgue,  but 
with  what  shrewdness  and  dramatic  appropriate- 
ness employed!  Then  the  four  principal  voices 
implore  pity  in  the  '  Eyrie,'  alternately  taking  up 
the  invocation,  in  the  midst  of  a  delloiotts  orches- 
tral movement 

It  is  the  day  of  wrath ;  this  is  announced  by  the 
brisk  snatches  of  the  stringed  instruments  accom- 
panied by  the  dull  thunder  of  the  big  drum ;  then, 
in  the  track  of  these  voices  of  nature,  which  is  be- 
ing rent  asunder,  there  succeeds  the  long  and  con- 
tinuous cry  of  humanity  awakening  to  its  immortal 
desdny,  a  cry  which  is  simultaneously  terror,  won- 
der, desire,  and  affrighted  anxiety.  This  first  part 
of  the  '  Dies  Iras '  is  really  something  extraordina- 
rily effective.  In  the  '  Tuba  mirum,'  the  orchestra 
describes  graphically  the  grandeur  of  the  day.  The 
trumpets  of  the  Judgment  reecho  from  all  sides; 
their  sounds  combine  with,  or  are  opposed  to,  each 
other,  till  they  become  overwhelming,  and,  when 
this  wild  tumult  has  ceased,  the  voice  of  the  bass  is 
introduced  to  describe  the  stupor  of  astonishment 
felt  by  nature  and  by  death  at  the  sight  of  those 
who  have  risen  again.  The  description  of  this  as- 
tonishment is  accomplished  by  means  of  certain  in- 
tervals between  one  word  and  another,  and  I  do  not 
know  which  is  the  greater,  the  effect  itself  or  the 
simplicity  of  the  means  by  which  it  if  obtained. 
This  is  succeeded  by  another  most  admirable  fugue 
on  the  words:  '  Liber  scriptus,'  and  then  begins  the 
most  harrowing  part  of  the  '  Diet  Ir».'  The  follow- 
ing short  trio  is  full  of  melancholy ;  grand  is  the 
effoct  of  the  quartet  and  chorus,  '  Rex  tremendss ; ' 
and  stupendous  the  '  Recordare,'  in  the  form  of  a 
duet  between  the  soprano  and  the  mezzo-soprano ; 
the  prayer  to  Jesus  could  not  have  found  more  ex- 
pressive accents ;  the  lamentation  of  the  sinner  in 
the  tenor  solo  is  most  touching,  and  forms  a  grand 
contrast  with  the  '  Confutatis  maledictis,'  which  the 
bass,  Maini,  hurls  forth  with  the  impetuosity  of  an 
implacable  inquisitor,  or  of  a  Mephistopheles  seiz- 
ing his  prey.  In  the  '  Lacrymosa '  we  first  hear 
once  more  the  descriptive  orcaestral  movement,  and 
then  the  stupendous  epic  cloees  with  the  quartet 
once  again  invoking  pity  and  peace.  Each  of  the 
parts  of  which  we  have  given  an  Idea  is  in  itself 
most  admirable ;  but  we  have  here  to  do  not  merely 
with  the  beauty  of  Verdi's  conception ;  the  sublim- 
ity of  the  work  consists  in  the  harmony  of  all  the 
parts  when  taken  together,  in  the  profound  senti- 
ment which  predominates  in  it  from  beginning  to 
end,  and  in  tne  philosophy,  neither  niggardly  nor 
petty,  with  which  every  terzina  is  musically  col- 
ored;  every  phrase,  pronounced ;  and  every  word, 
underlined. 


The 'Dies  Irn' is  followed  by  the  Offertorium, 
'  Domine  Jesn.'  I  must  direct  attention  in  this  piece 
to  the  words  which  refer  to  the  archangel  Michael, 
and  which  are  expressed  by  a  phrase  containing  e 
most  suave  aspiration,  and  intense,  yet  timid  de- 
sire, accompanied  by  an  exceedingly  soft  move- 
ment of  the  violins.  The  second  part  of  the  Offer- 
torium i«  nndoubtedly,  by  its  simplicity,  one  of  the 
most  solemn  pages  of  the  work.  The  offering-up  of 
the  sacrifices  and  of  tho  prayers  is  effected  by  one 
of  those  indeterminate  phrases  as  vague  as  the 
mystic  sentiment  which  dictates  them. 

Some  one  has  said  and  writtoi  that  there  occurs 
in  the  '  Sanctus '  a  movement  almost  efutreoffraphie 
in  character ;  I  kept  both  my  ears  wide  open,  but  I 
stiU  was  deaf;  not  only  did  I  hear  nothing  choreo- 
graphic, but  I  should  be  very  much  astounded  if 
any  ballet-master  ever  succeeded  in  making  his 
gauze-skirted  troops  execute  pirouettes  to  such  mu- 
sic ;  if  he  succeeded,  for  we  must  not  be  sceptical 
as  to  choreographic  talent,  I  should  say :  bravo. 
Lastiy,  the  '  Sanetus '  is  nothing  else  than  a  fugne 
difficult  to  perform,  but  cheerful  and  light  in  char- 
acter, as  becomes  the  piece  which  sings  the  glory 
ol  Heaven.  The  '  Agnello  di  Dio '  would  tame  ev- 
en wolves ;  it  is  a  simple  phrase,  first  sung  by  the 
soprano  and  the  mezzo-soprano  together,  and  then 
repeated  by  the  chorus,  but  it  has  delicately  blend- 
ed effects  of  piano  and  piani$aimo,  so  elegant  and 
pleasing,  ana  an  interrupted  cadence  so  fascinating, 
that  the  public  had  to  make  an  effort  so  as  not  to 
break  out  into  applause.  The  third  time  the  phrase 
is  executed,  the  accompaniment  of  the  flutes,  and 
the  charming  design  of  the  violins  are  won- 
derfol. 

In  the  '  Lux  atema,'  which  is  a  short  and  e^Equis- 
ite  trio,  I  remarked  among  its  many  gems,  a  grace- 
ful movement  of  stringed  instruments,  first  intro- 
duced at  the  words  '  Luceat  eis,'  and  which  is  really 
like  a  tremulous  flash  of  light  cast  across  the  shades 
of  the  Infinite. 

All  aspree  in  saying  that  the  '  Libera  me '  is  a 
grand  piece,  and  would  alone  suffice  to  establish  the 
reputation  of  its  composer  as  a  great  master ;  very 
effective  here  is  the  monotonous  psalmody  first  sung 
by  the  soprano  and  then  repeated  in  an  undertone 
by  the  basses ;  dramatic  and  harrowing  is  the  mo- 
tive of  the  soprano,  trembling  at  the  thought  of  the 
wrath  to  come.  We  then  hear  again,  for  the  third 
time,  the  rumor  of  the  last  catastrophe  which  shall 
befall  the  world,  and  then  we  hear  the  *  Requiem  ; ' 
finally  the  invocation :  '  Libera  me '  recurs  once 
more.  It  is  a  picture  of  grand  proportions,  com- 
prising the  whole  epic  of  death  ;  in  this  grandiose 
part,  Verdi,  from  wnom  so  much  was  expected,  has 
surpassed  all  expectation. 
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Virdi's  ''  Bequiem  MtM.' 

(From  the  Boston  Daily  Advertiser,  ICay  S.) 

The  Requiem  ICaas  of  Blgnor  Giuseppe  Teidi,  which, 
in  compliment  to  the  memory  of  his  ftlend,  Signer  Aleo- 
sandro  Mansoni,  the  Italian  poet  and  novelist,  was 
named  by  him  «  The  Manaoni  Requiem,"  is  the  latest 
important  work  given  to  the  world  by  the  most  popular 
lyrie  mnsloUa  of  the  day.  Its  performance  throughout 
Buropo  has  excited  great  enthnsUsm,  and  there  have 
been  few  instances  in  musical  history  of  a  work  of  Its 
character  so  quickly  commanding  equal  admiration. 
Of  course,  it  has  enoouatered  adverse  criticism.  Yon 
BiUow  called  It  an  opera  *'  in  ecclesiastical  costume." 
But  this  wittj  epithet  might  have  been  applied,  with 
equal  [?]  truth,  to  the  Requiem  of  Mosart.  Verdi's  long 
experience  In  the  theatre  would  naturally  lead  him  to 
express  himself  by  means  more  familiar  to  the  f oot- 
MlfiiU  than  to  the  altar,  thonch  It  be  a  service  for  the 
dead  which  inspires  his  pen.  The  Requiem  Is  dramatic 
in  exactly  the  same  sense  as  Rossini's  Stabat  JfaUr  is 
dramatic.  Verdi's  work  may  also  be  fairly  Judged  by 
the  same  rules  which  one  would  apply  in  considering 
the  artlstlo  merits  of  the  dramatic  portions  of  an  orato- 
rio by  Handel  or  Mendelssohn.  It  Is  the  dramatic  and 
human  element  which  gives  to  the  beat-known  oratori- 
os of  elther--except  **  The  Messiah  "—their  vivid  ohai^ 
acter.  Without  this  element,  developed  and  empha- 
sised by  every  means  known  to  the  musician,,  it  is  a 
question  if  they  would  have  so  long  held  their  positions 
in  the  world  of  art.  It  was  a  saying  of  Balllot,  the  vio- 
linist, that "  it  is  not  enough  that  the  artist  should  be 
well  prepared  for  the  public;  it  Is  also  neocessary  that 
the  public  should  know  what  It  goes  to  hear."  It  Is 
with  that  idea  in  mind  that  the  following  description  of 
Verdi's  Requiem— it  makes  no  pretence  to  being  an 
analysts— is  submitted.  We  only  regret  our  inability  to 
present  quotations.   One  may  as  well  hope  to  suggest 
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tb»  NM*B  frigranoe  In  the  cabaUstlo  f onmila  of  the  | 
labontery,  or  tell  the  sloxles  of  antomnal  gnaseta  in  a 
pelnt-merahant'e  Inventory,  as  in  worde  alone  to  de- 
■eribe  the  beanty  of  a  melody. 

The  BeqniembeiclnB  quietly  enoogh.  The  atilngs  play 
a  half-doien  bars  of  a  simple  melody  in  A-minor,  tiien 
the  male  TOieee  olunt  *'  Mtequienh*'  in  open  Hfthe,  the  fe- 
male Yoioes  repeat  the  refirain,  and  all  unite  on  •'Ss- 
4«l<m«e«<naii»,"  chord  of  B-major.  The  ttrlngt  contin- 
ue in  a  morement  full  of  tendemesB»  and  tiie  sentence, 
«  Dona  H$  Domins,**  is  finished,  in  syncopated  phrases, 
|»y  the  sopranos.  The  full  chorus  breathe  the  prayer, 
»mimperptlmai"  the  key, now  A-mi^,  is  graduaUy 
modnlated  into  A-minor  as  **  iuetat  «it "  is  whispered  by 
the  separate  Toices,  and  ftom  that  into  F-maJor,  leadp 
Ing  into «« n  deett  ArmiiM,"  whose  beginning  is  canon- 
istleinform.  Thetlmeis  slightly  accelerated  in  this 
morement,  which  is  sung  without  accompaniment,  at 
ItntJiffU,  but  with  diminished  fores  at  the  end.  The  in- 
itial moremsnti  are  then  repeated,  with  some  nnimpor- 
tant Changes.  ** XyrU  eUUon"^  U  acomj^cated  Chain 
of  imltatiens  in  A-maJor,  whose  snbjeeta  axe  first  gtren 
out  as  sdos,  and  dependent  parts  axe  also  assigned  to 
the  soloists  during  the  choral  deliTery,  which  leads  ns 
to  think  that  Yerdi  did  not  originally  Intend  the  Choral 
fCroe  to  be  of  much  greater  proportions  than  is  com- 
monly employed  in  Buropean  opera  houses.  The  or- 
chestral accompaniment  seems  to  confirm  tiiis  thought. 
There  axe  long  passages,  with  such  directions  as  UffffUr- 
itiUmo,  ttaeeatOf  and  piatdMlmot  constantly  reiterated. 
The  orchestration  of  the  entire  work,  it  may  be  said 
here,  is  extremely  rich  and  effectlTe.  Verdi  has  diyid- 
ed  the  great  medlsBTal  hymn  «2M««  Ra**  into  nine 
moTsmenti,  which  are,  howerer,  so  linked  together  as 
not  to  disturb  the  continuity  of  thought  which  distin- 
guishes this  wonderftil  ix>em.  Crashing  chords  (G  mi- 
nor) repeated  four  times,  prefSee  the  entrance  of  the 
chorus.  All  of  the  instrumentation  at  Uds  point  Is  of 
the  most  Intense  and  exciting  sort.  The  trilling  trum- 
pets seem  to  picture  forth  the  ilaming  horrors  ef  the 
day  of  wrath.  Tiiough  the  composer  introduces  a  sec- 
ond theme,  It  is  not,  apparently,  for  the  sake  of  con- 
trast. It  rather  adds  to  the  intensity  of  the  moYcment. 
There  is,  howeyer,  a  gradual  dfmfmfandlo,  beginning  with 
the  Moond  theme,  whose  form  is  repeated  in  the  accom- 
paniment, while  the  chorus  whisper,  as  though  hushed 
in  awe,  **DIm  Ircif*'  which  Is  heard  again  in  the  bass  of 
the  accompaniment  to  QuanUu  tremor,  sung  by  the  cho- 
rus, in  unison,  9otto  oooe.  As  its  last  syllable  is  uttered 
the  trumpets  begin  a  fiourlsh,  which,  gradually  erveoMi- 
do  in  force,  and  animando  in  moTcment,  leads  to  *<  Tuba 
mbrum,**  It  is  the  line  *'  Cfoget  omnes  a«U  thronum," 
which,  we  presume,  suggests  to  Yerdi  the  idea  of  i>ost- 
ing  these  trumpets— eight  of  which  are  prescribed  in 
the  score— at  Tarious  points,  CTCn  directing  that  one 
pair  beiuYlsibie.  These  trumpet  calls  and  answers  are 
reiterated  all  throufi^  the  chorus,  and  do  sot  cease  until 
the  last  word  ef  the  Yeise  is  sung.  JTsrtalicpcMCiasnng 
by  bass  sdo.  The  bass  drum  played  with  its  braces 
Slackened,  the  stroke  being  given  on  the  unaccented 
parts  of  the  measures,  prodneea  here  a  wdrd  and  sol- 
emn effect. 

Yerdi  originally  wrote  a  fOgne  for  ''Liber  teriphu.^ 
It  afterwards  being  considered  desirable  that  Mme* 
Waldmann  should  be  permitted  an  opportunity  to  dis- 
play the  resources  of  her  extraordinary  roice,  a  solo 
movement  was  substituted.  Themeiody(I>-minor)isof 
great  beanty.  Vrom  time  to  time  the  Chorus  whisper  in 
unison, "  JHee  ira,**  Yiolin  arpeggios  succeed  the  sdo, 
leading  to  a  reprUe  of  Diee  Ira  (second  theme),  the  oon- 
ehidiag  measures  of  which,  slowly  dying  away,  prepare 
the  ear  for  the  beginning  of  the  Adagio  (the  key  still  re- 
maining O-mlnoi),  set  in  the  form  of  a  trio  (two  sopra- 
nos and  tenor)  for  *'  Qutd  §um  miter."  The  most  promi- 
nent portions  of  the  accompaniment  for  the  trio  are 
given  to  the  wood  wind,  clarionets  playing  sustained 
tones  against  persistent  arpeggios  by  the  bassoons. 
Simple,  dignified  and  graceful  are  epithets  properly  ap- 
plicable to  this  movement.  Without  warning  the  bass- 
es of  the  Chorus  burst  forth  "  Bex  tremenda  mqfettatie" 
>  in  unison  with  trombones.  A  fine  effect  is  produced 
here  by  means  of  a  contrast  between  the  /  of  the  basses 
and  the  answering  voices  {pp)  of  the  tenors.  The  melo- 
dy set  for  « JSalva  me"U  very  beantif nl  and  expressive, 
and  great  AHI  is  shown  in  the  modulations  by  which  it 
Is  passed  from  one  to  another  solo  voice.  The  B}ove- 
ment  {Admgio  maeetoeo)  begins  In  C-minor,  but  the  chan- 
ges of  tone  are  incessant,  and  it  finally  ends,  In  accord- 
ance with  the  signature  (established  about  midway).  In 
O-maJcr.  Another  fine  melody  succeeds,  without  change 
of  time  or  movement,  for  the  doet  (two  sopranos)  **  Bee- 
ordare,**  an  interesting,  clearly  written  movement,  ih  F- 
major.  The  string  quartette  and  horns  furnish  the  ac- 
coBipanlment,  and  at  the  end  of  each  phrase  of  the  first 
theme  one  hears  three  notes  on  the  dominant,  uttered 


In*  wood  wind,  producing  a  wonderfully  bright  •efltet. 
"Inffemieeo  **  and  «  Qid  Mariam  '*  are  for  tenor  solo. 
The  melody  of  the  latter  (the former  Is  quaeireettailoo)^a 
very  expressive,  but  greater  expression  wHl  be  found  in 
the  accompaniment.  A  Chromatic  rush  at  the  end  car- 
ries the  key  from  K-flat  to  B-nataral.  and  the  bass  solo, 
"  Oon^datit "  (marked  andante)  follows.  This  aria  Is 
more  passionate.  In  both  vocal  and  instrumental  score, 
than  either  of  the  solos  that  have  preceded.  A  vivid  ef- 
fect is  produced  at  the  reception  of  '*  Cbn^OaHemaiediO' 
tie  "  by  the  use  of  chromatic  scales  In  contrary  motion. 
The  cadence  at  the  close  Is  interrupted  before  reaching 
its  anticipated  cloee  by  the  orchestral  crashes  ^hich 
precede  •< /Xe«  <rai,**  the  first  theme  of  which  is  repeat- 
ed, followed  by  an  ending  not  before  employed.  The 
strings  complete  the  movement  and,  by  degrees,  pre- 
pare the  waV  to  a  new  key  ( B-fiat  minor),  and  '*  Laohry- 
moea  "(marked  largo)  is  begun  by  the  soprano.  Great 
ingenuity  is  displayed  throughout  the  piece  in  modula- 
tions, and  contrasts  of  major  and  minor  keys.  Above 
the  dirKe-Uke  themes— in  whose  enunciation  the  chorus 
participate— the  solo  soprano  utters  a  pAainttve,  synco- 
pated melody,  the  violins  emphasizing  the  effect.  Ttie 
expression  of  grief,  which  is  in  the  hiniest  sense  dramat- 
ic, comes  to  an  end,  and  "  Pie  Jem  "  is  sung,flrst  by  the 
four  soloists,  without  accompaniment,  and  dosed  bv 
the  quartette  and  full  chorus,  '^Dona  ele  remOem,  Amen, 
by  au  the  voices  in  unison,  and  the  full  chord  of  B-fiat 
major,  repeated  pp  by  the  orchestra,  brings  the  hymn  to 
a  close. 

"  Domku  Jeeu"  is  for  solo  quartette.  The  prindnal 
theme  la  very  graceful,  and  Is  first  given  out  by  the 
strings.  It  is  in  A-fiat,  marked  andatue  moeeo.  There 
are  several  strongly  marked  contrasts  of  key,  rhythm 
and  movement  in  the  course  of  the  piece,  **  (fitam  oHm" 
bdng  headed  allegretto  moeeo,  while  **  MoeOae  **  becomes 
an  adagio,  '*  (htam  olim  "  begins  like  a  canon.  A  re- 
markable effect  Is  produced  by  descending  chromatio 
acales  at  one  point.  A  very  grave  and  serious  melody  is 
that  set  for  «  BbeUae.**  '<  Sanetue  "  (marked  aUearo)  Is 
a  bright  and  stirring  fugue  for  double  chorus,  led  In  bv 
'trumpet  calls  and  loud  vocal  proclaims,  thrice  uttered, 
of  Sanctue.  At  **  Botanna  "  tne  movement  takes  on  the 
dignity  of  a  chorale,  so  far  as  voices  are  concerned. 
The  accompaniment  is  exceedingly  brilliant  at  this 
point. 

'*  Agnue  Dei  "  begins  with  a  mdanchdy  melody,  sung 
by  two  sopranos,  m  octaves,  without  accompaniment. 
The  chorus  repeat  the  mdedy,  also  in  unison,  aocompan- 
ied  by  strings  and  wood-wind.  The  entire  movement  Is 
notable  for  its  calmness,  a  calmness  which  is  not  dis- 
turbed by  the  repetition  of  the  subject  by  the  chorus  in 
three-part  harmony.  "  Lux  aierna,**  trio  for  mesM>-so- 
prano,  tenor,  and  bass,  has  for  accompaniment  the 
string  quartette,  below  whose  continued  tremblings  are 
heard  some  deep  chords  from  the  brass.  A  portion  of 
this  piece  is  unaccompanied,  and  there  Is  a  fine  efltect 
produced  by  the  use  of  the  great  drum.  The  end  of  the 
prayer  is  slowly  breathed  forth  against  rapid  arpeggioe 
for  flutes.  **  Libera  me  '*  is  begun  by  soprano  eenea  mie~ 
urOf  continued  by  chorus.  '*  Dum  9enerie"  soprano  so- 
lo, sncceeds  a  melody  of  great  power,  and  at  Its  close 
there  Is  a  prolonged  pause.  The  orchestra  again  gives 
warning  of  Diet  ira,  which  is  repeated  by  chorus.  The 
vdces  take  the  places  of  the  instrhments  in  a  repeti- 
tion of  the  first  movement  of  the  mass  (Requiem,  etc,) 
Again  there  is  silence.  The  soprano  repeats  *<  Libera 
me,**  which  serves  as  introduction  to  a  long  fugue  In  G- 
minor,  set  to  the  same  words  with  whose  last  episode 
the  voice  of  the  soprano  Interweaves  her  touching 
praver.  The  second  theme  in  Diee  ira  is  heard  In  the 
orchestra.  Libera  me,  etc.,  is  Intoned  by  the  soprano, 
the  chorus  accompanying  in  voices  just  removed  from 
silence:  Libera  me.  Libera  me,  repeat  all  the  TOlces,  in 
the  softest  unison.    It  is  the  last  sound. 

It  would  be  an  easy  matter  to  pdnt  eut  the  motives 
and  methods  cf  treatment  which  have  something  in 
common  with  the  works  of  other  oemposers.  Tlieir 
enumeration,  however,  would  not  materially  enlighten 
the  reader  as  to  the  beauties  or  peculiarities  of  the  mass. 
Bo  far  as  Yerdl'B  own  charaoterutics  are  concerned,  it 
is  enough  to  say  that  It  is  the  style  used  with  such  sig^ 
nd  success  in  "  Atda  "  which  has  been  emploved  in  the 
mass.  Pdnts  of  resemblance  to  earlier  and  more  fa 
mfllar  works  are  by  no  means  frequent  or  striking.  One 
feature,  espeddly  notable,  is  the  difference  of  treat- 
ment at  each  repetition  of  a  motive,  by  a  variation  or 
addition  of  harmonies,  or  of  instrumentation,  or  in  the 
ending. 

The  history  of  the  mass  is  briefly  as  follows:  It  was 
first  sung  at  Milan,  in  St.  Mark's  church,  on  the  first  an- 
niversary of  Mann>nt*B  death.  May  92,  1874.  Severd 
performances  were  thnn  given  at  La  Scala.  It  appeared 
in  Paris  at  the  Opera  (yomlqne,  June  8,  following.  The 
Parisians  were  permitted  severd  opportunities  ro  hear 
it  at  this  house  during  tiiat  summer  and  the  next  spring, 
as  wdl  as  during  the  spring  months  of  1876  and  1877  at 
the  Sdle  Yentadonr.  it  was  soon  heard  at  Yienna  and 
at  thelGewaadhaus,  Leipzig.  Ferdinand  Hlller  produced 
it  at  the  Coloin&e  festival  or  last  summer.  It  has  had  a 
triumphant  career  through  the  British  Isles  ever  since 
its  production  at  the  Boyd  Albert  Hdlin  1875,  and  has 
even  been  song  at  St.  Petersburg.  It  was  first  heard  on 
this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  October  SB,  1874,  at  St.  Ann's 
church.  New  Torir.  lie  first  peif ormanoe  vrith  orohee- 
tra  was  given  at  the  New  York  Academy,  November  17, 
1874,  by  the  artiste  of  Mr.  Max  Strakoach's  troupe. 
Three  performances  were  given  in  1877  by  the  Beethoven 
Society  of  Chicago,  the  last  two  bdng  with  orchestra. 
Mr.  George  B.  whiting  induded  a  laiie  portion  in  the 
service  arranged  by  him  in  honor  of  the  late  Pope,  at 
the  Church  of  the  Immaculate  Conception,  in  February 
last.  Some  of  the  solos  have  been  sung  on  other  occa- 
dons  at  this  church,  as  well  as  at  concerts  in  the  Mudc 
Hdl. 


Hermajin  Kuestar.* 

On  the  17th  March,  there  died  at  Hereford  a  dis- 
tinguished musical  scholar,  H.  Efister,  Musical  Di- 
rector and  Court  Cathedral  Organist,  Berlin.  Born 
the  14th  July,  1817,  at  Templln  in  the  Uekermarlc, 

*  From  the  ITeue  SerUner  Miulkeeitmng. 


he  received  his  sehoolinir  at  the  Gyranadum  of 
Prenzlau.  He  was  intended  for  a  theological  career, 
but  his  natural  inclination  soon  attracted  him  to 
music;  it  was  from  Obrist.  Koch,  Cantor  in  his 
native  town,  that  he  took  bis  first  lessons  on  the 
piano  and  organ ;  he  then  found  a  means  to  pla^ 
the  organ  in  public,  and  tried  his  hand  at  compoei- 
tion.  The  inauguration  of  the  organ  In  Lleoen- 
wdd  afforded  him  an  opportunity,  throu|fh  bis 
brother-in-law,  the  C!antor,  of  composiug  a  psalm  for 
the  ceremony.  He  attended  the  performance,  and 
was  urged  by  A.  W.  Bach,  Musical  Director  of  Ber- 
lin, to  devote  himself  entirely  to  muslo.  This  de- 
ciding him,  he  proceeded  to  Berlin  and  became  a 
student  of  tbe  Royd  Institute  for  Church  Mudc  and 
of  the  Royd  Academy  of  Arts.  In  the  theory  of 
music  he  enjoyed  the  instruction  of  Rungenhagen 
and  Professor  A.  B.  Marx,  while  he  studied  piano- 
forte-playing under  Ludwig  Berger.  At  the  public 
meetings  of  the  Academy  various  prises  were  award- 
ed him,  and  severd  of  his  compositions  executed. 
In  the  year  1846,  he  accepted  the  offer  of  the  mud- 
sical-dtrectorship  at  Saarbrilcken,  but  returned  in 
1852  to  Berlin,  where,  with  the  exception  of  a  short 
sojourn  at  Dresden,  he  settled  as  a  teacher  of  music 
and  singing.  After  Orell  was  elected  director  of 
the  Singacademie,  Eiister  obtained,  in  1857,  that 
musician's  place  as  Ceurt-Cathedral-Orgaoist.  ^  Hav- 
ing acted  for  many  years  as  teacher  of  dnging  at 
the  Louisenstfidtiscne  Realschule,  he  resigned  on 
the  1st  January,  1877,  on  account  of  continued  ill- 
health,  his  post  as  organist  as  well  as  that  of  teach- 
er of  ringing  in  tbe  Friedrich  Werder  Gymnadum. 
As  a  composer  he  wrote  various  operas  and  orato- 
rios {Judith,  Dis  BrMckeinuiW  dee  Krewtee^  Julian  der 
AhiruMvige,  Johannm  der  Aangdiet,  Dae  Wort  dee 
Herm,  tie  emige  ffeimaih,  Hermann  der  Deuieche), 
psalms,  cantatas,  motets,  songs,  orchestral  worln, 
and  organ-preludes,  some  of  which  he  made  public 
through  the  printing-press.  His  vocal  works  have 
often  Been  success^Uy  performed  here  and  else- 
where. As  a  writer  on  mudcal  subjects  he  coutril>- 
uted  to  the  ^eue  Berliner  Mtteikze&ung  and  Beho, 
besides  being  the  author  of  the  following  independ- 
ent essays :  Ueber  ffandett  **  Israel  in  B^ypUn ^  {On. 
HandeCe  "  lerad  in  ^yptD  Berlin.  1864 ;  Populdre 
Vortrdge  liber  BUdung  und  Begrunduna  einee  mueik. 
UrtheUe  mil  Erldutemden  Beiepielm  (Popular  Lect- 
ures on  the  Formation  and  Foundafion  of  a  Musieai 
Judament,  wth  SxpUtnaiory  Examples;)  Leipsic« 
Brdtkopf  und  Hartel.  These  lectures  were  divided 
into  three  seriee  or  "  Cycli,"  namely : — Ovclus  I. 
The  most  simple  Tone-forms ;  CyclusII.  The  high- 
er Tone  forms;  Cyclttsin.  On  Tone-purport.  Cy- 
cli  I.  and  II.  are  the  fruit  of  a  more  extensive  series 
of  lectures  publicly  delivered  by  the  author  in  the 
years  1869,  1870,  and  1871.  Illness  prevented  him 
from  delivering  Oyclus  HI.  Easter  helped  to  found 
the  Berlin  TonkQnstlerverein  (Berlin  Assodation 
of  Composers)  of  which  Professor  and  Dr.  Alsleben 
is  now  rreddent  We  dncerely  regret  Eilster's 
death ;  he  leaves  behind  him  the  reputation  of  a 
composer  of  great  knowledge  and  of  a  clever 
writer. 

Th.  R. 
—Berlin,  the  20th  March,  1878. 

Kiuio  in  Leipzig. 

Correspondence  of  the  Phlladdphia  Bvening 

Bolletln. 

Lhpzio,  April  1st,  187B.— The  programme  of  thetwen- 
ty-fli8t  and  last  Oewaadhans  concert  was  the  follow- 
ing ^- 

Fh.  Km.  Bach Symphony  in  D  midor 

G.F.Hftndd Arlafrom  CmcUlan  Ode 

Joseph  Haydn Sjrmphony  In  D  major 

W.  A.  Mosart Aria  from  Idomeneo 

L.  V.  Beethoven ..Symphony  in  C  minor 

The  concert  might  aptly  have  been  termed  an  hlstorl- 
cd  one,  showing  the  devdopment  of  the  symphony  from 
Bach  to  Beethoven;  it  vras  dso  a  condensed  history  of 
music  in  generd,  covering  a  period  of  neariy  two  cent- 
uries. 

The  orchestra,  under  the  Inspired  leadership  of  Carl 
Rdnecke,  aided  by  his  able  Goncertmelster  BAntgen 
and  Schradieck,  completely  met  and  fulfilled  the  most 
exacting  expectations  In  the  performance  of  the  parts 
dlotted  to  it,  and  was  worthy.  If  ever  an  orchestra  was, 
of  its  noble  task.  The  arias  wers  sung  by  FrftddnWeek- 
erlin,  from  Munich.  The  culminating  point  of  the  con- 
cert WIS,  of  course,  the  C-minor  symphony;  it  never  be- 
fore seemed  to  sound  so  grandly,  and  it  fittingly  termi- 
nated the  long  series  of  these  fSmous  concerts. 

The  following  will  convey  an  idea  of  the  enormous  ac* 
tlvityof  the  Gewandhaus  for  the  season  Just  dosed: 
Twenty  symphodes,  of  which  number  five  were  of  Beet- 


BOSTON,    SATUKDAT,    MAT    11,    1878. 


hOMm  (KoB.  I,  B,  T,  B  ud  B) ;  Ikp 
t  *Dd  ■);  two  erf  HaTdn,  and  od«  moh  of  Ph.  M.  Baob, 
Bnlmu,  Qadg,  HtDtr.  Mmait,  KendelMobu,  Blets  ud 
BTeBdaen;  Atb  onhcatnU  compoaltioni  oonilttint  of 
mora  than  oae  marmntiit  (anltea,  TUiatlODi,  oto.); 
twain  ohonl  aompoalUoni,  udobe  Umm  Ha jdn'a  "8«»- 
■ons  i "  twenty  oTcrtnraa,  alxcaeu  oouearto*  for  Tarloaa 
lnunim«ita>alghlaeii  InBtrmneutalBoloe,  twdn  vlaa, 
ud  tUMr-fllz  longa,  Id  all  one  bandred  and  tblrtT-nloe 


ne  namaa  ol  the  oompoMn  Id  alplubetloal  ord«T 
were:  J.  B  Baeh,  J.  Cb.  Biuth,  Pb.  E.  Bacb,  Beetboren, 
Bimhma,  Bra^  CbarBbln:,  Cbo^n,  Dietrich,  Emit, 
raoelo,  Frao^nald,  Gad*,  OInck,  oeta,  Graalanl,  Hil- 
lar.Hudn.Haendal.JadaBBahii.JentniiJoaahlintLacb- 
aar,  Lbtt.  Lottl,  Mendalaiabn,  Mnart,  Oamnui,  Bad' 
eoka,  ReloaAa.  RlMi,  Boaalnl.  Badoift,  BublnMalii, 
Bnober,  Sdni-Saltaa,  Sehabarl,  BcboinaDn,  Spobr,  Baraa- 
'iQlfrSohwerin,  8charw8nk»,Bcliradleok,  Br— ■ 


len,  Tanbort,  ▼lottl,  Tlmiitenipa,  Volkmann.  Waber, 
Wacnar,  WlDtar,  WItU  aad  Wlenlawskl. 

Tb*  aoloiita  wen  nialatn  Olden  and  WsckertlQ,  the 
yraneii  Kach-BoaeenberKaT,  T.  Bdrtsbern,  Joaohlm, 
BobimoD-Rit^  Sebocb^Proikai  KHIle-Hariahn  and 
Saeher,  Onra  andVot^aa  Toeallita;  Ralnecke,  Balnt- 
BaBiu,  Bnhnu  Seharwenka,  OrdeDlteln,  rrtnleln  Hlp- 
plu  and  Jaeobaohn,  a*  planlati;  Saoret,  wteotawakl, 
"  I,  Saraaate,  Sobiadleok  asd  TiaoMn  Baft,  u 
a;    Oriltamaober  and  ScluOder,  a*  Tkaoacel- 


SUiul,IMmerbt,l>TJ'n>pk4t,D*rmi*m*^*rr)  and 
the  AofW  0/ JnllM  bave  been  the  operat  (Iven  ncent- 
ly.  In  tbeSnttbne,  A.  Behlott.t«noT,  from  Hanover, 
Mnr  the  aokn  of  Biaml,  Lobansiin  ■«  Leyden.  He  la 
a  jtreat  artlBt,  and  by  toIci  and  ai  an  aotor,  pecnllarly 
fltteil  for  tba  lapraientatlop  of  the  piomlDsnt  tenor 
pajta  1q  Wann^  opnaa.  _ 

JOHH  F,  HnUflUBAOH. 


Kiule  at  Welledey  CoUe^ 

The  Tmsteea  of  thia  flonrlBblog  Institution  have 
placed  nmaic  on  an  eqnal  fooUne  with  the  othar 
Colleft*  Cuursea,  hartng  eatabliahed  a  Mo^cal  Coorae 
of  five  yeara  beginning  with  tbe  preaent  Collegiate 
jear.  The  very  complete  •cbeme  of  atudiea  U  wt 
forth  in  the  Caiendar  for  Mil-IB  as  follows  : 

Thia  ooane  la  Intended  tor  those  who  have  pecnllar 
monloal  taite  and  talent,  and  wlab  to  attain  a  high 
■tandanl  of  claukal  inltare.  A  tall  deaorfptlon  ol  the 
oonraei  til  Klven,  in  order  that  nandldatea  may  nnder- 
aUod  tbe  nature  of  tbe  Inatrnotlon  and  the  thoronch 
■tady  that  will  ba  required  if  thejr  aeleot  ellbar  of  tbs 

The  braocbea  tanght  wHI  be  Plano-farte,  OTgaD  Play- 
loE,  and  Solo  fllnKlDf:,  Harmony,  Counterpoint  and 
Fupie,  CompoaltlOD,  Theory.  Hlalaiy,  and  JBathetlei  of 
Uiulo. 

Thare  will  be  tbree  refalar  couraaaof  InatmoUon, 
altheroneof  wblcb  may  be  aelMled— the  Piauy-fOrte, 
Organ, and  ToloB.  Claaaaiof  twoor  isorewlllbetormed. 
Ifdealred.  All  peplla  1b  Hnalo  will alndy  Harmony  dni^ 
Init  tbe  Brst  and  second  yean  ComiterpolDt  and  Fngne 
darlnc  the  third  and  fourth  yean,  and  Compodtlan  the 
flttb  year.  Moaloal  Theory  will  be  atndled  dnrlnn;  the 
aeeopd  and  third  yeara,  Hlitory  and  -Bathetic*  of  Unalo 
during  the  (onrtb  and  Oftb  yeara. 

The  Hnaleal  Library  contalna  a  ebolea  eoUeotlon  of 
wDika  far  the  oae  of  the  paptia.  Tbs  entire  Knaloal 
Coarae  la  strictly  daadnal,  aad  baa  been  arranged  wicb 
tbe  object  of  giving  a  thoront(b  knowledge  of  the  >oi- 
anca  of  Mnalc,  devdoping  the'hlgheat  degree  of  tecbnl- 
oal  aUll,  and  onltlvatlng  pnre  taate  and  atyla. 

COtJBSB  or  8TUTIT  FOB  THE  PIAKO-FOBTK. 


Taaalg-B  Dally  BWdlea. 

Beleetloni  from  the  foUbwtag  worka ; 

Cramar-Btudea;  C  K^mv-KtudGn,  Op.  T40,  J  I' 
Caeray-"  Method  of  Leii^io  and  StacrBKi,''  Op 
Rraoaa-Btndea, Op. B ;  Krau«e-EtudeB,Oii.!i.  Lm  s< 
Btndee,  Op.n,  DookiilBndll,  Op.  130;  Jm- i,  1 
Op.aSi  Hayer.Btad(«,  Op.  »W;  Bai^ha  Invin.  ,. 
tact  ptecea  to  be  pl»cil  wlthoDt  DOtea ;  SoIli.  m  ! 
andVtoUnSonataaof  EIiydnandMoiut:  '■■■^•i-' 


Ptaoea  for  fonr  band*;  ■ 


,. ;'Hoachelea-£tadea,Op.  TO;  baoh' 

an  neocn  ooiie*  ;  Badi'a  all  XngUih  Snita*. 

Bonataa  tiy  Beethoven  and  Sohobert;  larger  piece*  o 
Baoli.  BoarlatU,  HaDdelaaobn  and  Bchiuaann ;  Concerto 
by  Hoiart ;  Coneened  ranMo ;  aelectlona  fnim  beat  jnod- 


I,  Op.  Hj  HaitMrtilerJ'BadM-FoA- 
-fctadei,  Op.  IS:  Ohontn-Studea,  Dp. 
^  te.  1;  HiniBdt.Stiidea,  (hi.  B;  Kttl- 
\i  MoMbatoa^liaraoterWla  BtDdtoa, 


Cbopla-BtDdea,  Op.  Ki  Knllak's  Octave  Stadlea; 
Baab's  "Tdt-tempvedClav{ohord;"SDnataa;  Concert- 
ed Kualii;  Coneertoa  by  Mendela*obn,  Behnmann,  Beet- 
hoven and  Chopin ;  Conoert  Plecee  by  modem  writer*,— 
LiBEt,  Rabinateln,  Tnttalg,  Half,  Chopin,  Brahma.  Ben- 
nett, Bchnmann,  KendcTsaobn.  Helneohe,  Salnt-Batina, 
RbdnbeTger,  Hanaelt,  and  Paine. 


Bonataa.  Coneerted  Unalo :  Conoerto*  by  B*ethove 

Chopin,  8-'-*  ■-" —  — -*  =-••' — "■-     f" '  '*•— 

oontlnaed 


and  Rnbtnstaln.    Conoart  Plaa< 


CODKSB  OF  STiniT  FOB  THC  0 


Lenunen*'*  Origan  School,  Book  n. 

■'Arrangmnesta  from  the  Scoraeof  the  Qreat  Hastere.' 
W.  T.  Beat. 

PrelDdes.  Fagcea  and  Concert  Piece*  by  Baob.  Men' 
delasobn,  Herkel,  Onllmant,  and  other  oompoaers. 


Uendelnohn'*  Bonataa,  Op.  CB. 

Herkel'i  SonaUa. 

Beat'!  "  Arrangement*,"  contlnned. 

Work*  of  Bach,  contlnned. 

lit  ampore  Flaying,  oon  tinned. 

AcoompanylDg  tolo,  oholr,  and  choma  with  o 


Bach's  Prelnde*,  Fngnea,  etc.,  Bitter'*  ftonala*.  Han- 

lel's  Conoerto*,  BeeC'*"'Arnmgementa,"  Concert  Piecea 
>y  tbe  beat  Oerman,  French,  and  Engllah  compoacra. 
LcDompanylng  oontlnaed. 


Rheinberger'B  Bonataa,  Oiand  Sttdlca,  Pralndea, 
Fngne*,  Tocealaa,  Fantaai**,  and  Tarlatlons,  by  Bach, 
Handai.  Mendtfaeohn,  Heaee,  Blnk,  OnDmant,  Beat, 
Back,WhlllnE,ralna,Wtdor,and8aint-SaHna.  Acoom- 
panylng  oontlnned, 

ilodes,  Fngnae(Toei»tBB,  Fan^ 

necea.  Her"'-  "  ' 

by  the  beat 

LeiaoDi  aa  to  tbs  atntctare  of  the  Organ,  tuning,  and 
repairing. 

OF  BTDDY  DT  80L0  SIKGING. 


Phyaiology  of  tbe  'V 

tionof  ihe  mice  (or  breathing  to  tbe  atiL..,  ._ 

the  regfateia  of  tbe  voice.    Intonation.    Btndyof  the 
■low  Irin.    Stndy  of  lb*  diatonic  acale  on  tbe  Italian 


Contlnned  atndy  of  the  Mil.  Study  of  the  Italian 
vowelt  1  and  ■.  Solfeggio  pracldce,  ae  prapaiator-  *- 
pronandailon.  Xtndea for nprmno.  "Sil««onafi 
et  gradn^ea  poor  le  Chant."  Lnlgi  Bordrae  (eaay 
lea  of  abort  ranjrs.)  "  M  Tocallaaa  ponr  McBo-aoprano 
on  Soprano,"  Marche*!.  Etudea  lor  Alto.  Panofka, 
Op.  81.  Nava'a  Studlea  tor  Alto,  arranged  by  Teachner, 
ner,  Bookalandtl.  Nava,  Op.  B,  Book  I.  "Vocalla- 
ea  ponr  Coatralti,"  Uarcheal. 


The  Aria  contlnned. 

Further  Mndy  of  BedtaUve,  Dramatie  Accent  and 
Phraalng. 

Contlnned  atndy  of  Breathing  a*  a  lonrce  of  eipra*- 
bIod.  Oratorio.  Opera.  English,  Oerman,  Italian  and 
French  Songa. 

To  tbla  conrae  will  be  added,  from  time  to  time,  at  the 
diacretlonof  tbe  teacher,  thfl  atndy  of  I>iieta,  Trio*  and 
partalnglngt  also,  recreation*  in  the  form  of  simple 
ballad*  andsonga,  aelected  according  to  tbe  abllltj  and 
proereas  of  tbe  pupils,  BO  that  they  will  not  interfere 
with  tbe  regular  and  more  aavere  prescribed  *tody. 


Rlehter's  Harmony  (transIatlonB  by  Parker,  Taylor.) 
Hiobtar's  ConnCerpoint  (translated  by  Taylor.) 
Hanpfs    Counterpoint   and     Fngne     (translated    by 


^fatiggt's 

lonntal  off  JS^nsir. 

BOSTON.    HAT    11,    KTS. 

Conoerti. 
SiKDiBB  Tbkatu,  CAHBanMii.  The  lixth  and 
last  aubacrtption  concert  of  th*  second  eeason  (Taes- 
day  evening,  April  38)  waa  tblly  eqnal  to  the  I>e*t. 
The  ThMnaa  Orchestra  bere  the  whole  harden  of 
the  (ollawtng  excellent  and  aolid  pro|rraDime ; 

1.   Ovartore  to  Ooriolanaa,  In  0  minor.  Op.  Bi, 

Beetboven 
I.    DnoConentanta  for  Violin  and  Tlolonoello, 

with  Drohealra,  In  A  mirior.  Op.  n Pain* 

Allegro  nan  troppo.  Adagio  molto  e  oan- 

tablle>AUene  non  troppo. 

Measis.  Brandt  and  Hemmann. 


ConUnned  atudy  of  the  trill. 

Alto.    CooHnnad  study  of  Have,  Op.  H,  Book  il 

Selection*  from  Operaa. 

Twelve  OparatloAriaa  for  BmrattO;  ) 

Twelve  Operatic  Arias  for  Alto,        I 


3.    Symphony,  No.  3,  In  B  flat.  Op.  3t SchumAnn 

The  Overture  and  the  Symphony  were  tiven 
with  a  f^lorlone  fire,  aa  well  aa  with  fine  arUstie 
aiscrlmtnatlon  and  true  (orceorooDlrast  and  ezprea- 
slon.  Both  are  worka  which  one  can  never  tire  of 
hsarini;.  The  pieces  from  Mendelsaohn's  fairy  ma- 
slc  ware  ezqutaitely  rendered,  partienlarly  the 
Scherao. 

H«rr  Abart's  adaptatlona  rrocn  Bach  hare  aevar- 
*1  time*  been  ^vsn  by'Ur.  Thoma*  in  the  Boaton 
Hnrlc  Hall.  The  Choral,  Harmonized  far  bras*  In- 
strnni*Dta  alone,  1*  rich  and  noble,  and  In  strong 
contraat  to  the  gentla  Pralnde  (No.  4,  Andanit  am 
malo,  in  C  sharp  minor)  from  the  "  Well-temparMJ 
Gaviahord."  But  we  thought  the  braaa  too  over- 
powering in  the  orchestral  tranacription  of  the 
groat  O-minor  Organ  Fugne.  All  thoee  instrumenta 
of  conrae  are  Id  Iha  Organ ;  there  tkay  are  blent  in 
juBt  proportions  ;  but  we  do  not  remember  to  have 
heard  that  Chorale  standing  boldly  out  from  the 
midst  of  tbe  Fnguo  a*  given  on  the  Organ.  Be  this 
as  it  may,  the  intrioaio  power  and  wealth  and  grow- 
ing grandenr  of  the  oomposilJoa,  with  all  lie  vidcea 
■a  distinctly  individualiiad  by  the  orchestra,  and 
worked  up  to  an  exciting  climax,  almoat  took  the 
andleiMse  off  t^eir  feet,  and  the  call  for  a  repetition 
waa  IrreaistiUe ;  old  Bach  won  believers  tbat 
Ume! 

Profeaaor  Palne's  new  eompoaition  1*  alaborate, 
brilliant,  richly  acored,  and  abonading  in  bravura 
pasaagea  far  the  two  inatrumenta  in  the  foregronnd. 
The  combination  of  violin  and  'cello  solo  against 
anch  brilliant  orchestration  hardly  seemed  a  forta 
Date  one ;  for,  though  both  played  vsrj  shllfiilly, 
the  kaftvier  iDstrnmsnt  often  atmggled  atdtaadvan. 
tage  ta  keep  up  with  all  the  rapid  movementa  of  tta 
lighter  aod  frear  leader.  Onoe,  however.  It  had  a 
fine  chance,  in  the  Ad^o,  to  sing  s«me  nelodious 
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and  dMrmiDg  on  Its  own  ftcconnt;  that  move- 
ment, with  the  beentifhl  tranidtion  into  it  from  the 
Allegro,  was  particnlarlj  beantifhl.  The  work  was 
warmly  applauded,  and  the  whole  concert  g^aye 
great  eatisfactioo. 

ICias  WnrsLow*8  second  Pianoforte  Recital,  since 
her  return  from  her  earnest  studies  in  Stuttgart, 
was  given  at  ITnion  Hall  on  Tuesday  afternoon. 
April  S8.  Miss  Lillian  Bailbt  sano^,  and  the  pro- 
gramme was  of  a  very  chaste  and  interesting  char- 
acter, as  follows : — 

Sonate,  D  Minor,  Op.  SI Beethoven 

8onjr,«<Pnrdioesti/*  Lotti 

Prelnde  and  Fugnei  F  Miner Baoh 

La  Petite  Talse Henselt 

Gavotte Stlaa 

Chants  Polonais Choptn-Llsst 

Bomance— '<  Jeanne  d* Arc  an  Buoher," Liast 

Btnde-«8iolMau  f^taia" Henselt 

Polonaise,  No.  S,  Op,  96 Chopin 

Sonsy— "  My  heart's  in  the  Highlands/' Frans 

Koctnmef  wo.  3,  Op.  16 Chopin 

Valse  Caprices Schnbert-Lisxt 

The  ehsrming  young  pianist  more  than  confirmed 
the  generally  good  impre«sien  which  slie  made 
earlier  in  the  season.  If  her  self  possession  were 
equal  to  her  lAusical  feeling  and  intelligence,  her 
practised  skill  and  her  determination  and  enthusi- 
asm, expressed  In  every  feature  of  her  fine  face,  we 
should  legard  her  artistic  career  a  sure  one.  As  it 
is,  we  cannot  doubt  that  the  nervousness,  which 
partially  balked  some  of  her  efforts,  will  soon  wear 
off.  To  her  rendering  of  that  "  Tempest "  Sonata 
of  Beethoven  we  listened  with  no  small  satisfaction 
throughout.  The  romantic,  picturesque  first  move- 
ment was  played  with  fire  and  fine  diserimi  nation  ; 
the  broad,  rich  Adagio  was  stately  and  impoeing ; 
and  the  graceful  Rondo  Allegretto  had  the  right 
Ariel  grace  and  airiness.  The  Bach  Prelude  and 
Fugue  was  evenly  and  clearly  rendered.  In  the  lit- 
tle Henselt  Walts  she  forgot  herself,  or  her  left- 
hand  **  forgot  its  cunning ;  "  and  the  almost  ang7*y 
pluck  with  which  »he  recovered  herself  and  plunged 
into  the  Gavotte  by  Sllab  added  much  to  the  life 
and  interest  of  that  quaint  number.  Henselt*s  "  If 
I  were  a  bird  "  was  exquisitely  played ;  and  there 
was  not  much  wanting  in  the  interpretation  of  the 
Chopin  and  Liszt  pieces. 

The  fresh  young  singer  was  .well  matched  with 
the  fresh  young  pianiH.  Both  the  old  Italian  Aria 
and  the  Scotch  song  by  Franz  were  charmingly 
sung.  In  the  Joan  of  Arc  Romance  by  Liszt — ^lurid 
and  painful  as  the  subject  If — there  is  fine  scope  for 
intense  lyric  declamation  and  rapt  religious  joy  and 
triumph  over  la  hd!e  France  saved  ;  and  in  this  she 
showed  a  power  and  reach  of  voice,  and  an  impas- 
sioned accent  hardly  anticipated  in  one  so  young. 
Pity  only  that  Liszt  should  spoil  his  song  by  that 
poor,  cheap  cadenza  just  before  the  end  I 

Miss  Winslow  repeated  the  principal  numbers  of 
her  programme  in  a  recent  New  England  Conserv- 
atory Concert. 

Misa  Fannt  Kklloog's  Conovrt  (ITnion  Hall, 
Monday  evening,  April  29).  In  spite  of  the  blind- 
ing lightning  and  the  pouring  rain,  a  fine  audience 
enjoyed  one  of  the  very  best  concerts  of  the  whole 
winter,  l.oth  as  regards  programme  and  perform- 
ance. Every  one  of  the  selections  was  of  a  high, 
pure  character,  all  in  keeping  with  each  other,  nor 
did  anything  intrude  itself,  even  under  privilege  ef 
an  encore,  which  was  not  worthy  of  such  company. 
The  example  is  rare,  and  merits  special  commenda- 
tion. 

Boaga--ii'    "  Dn  foist  wie  eine  Blnme,*' ) 

\  ..Sohnmann 
b,   **  Wanderer's  8ong,*>  ) 

Dr.  Bnllaxd. 
Recitative  and  Air  from  "  Judas  Maccahnns  "— 

"From  Mighty  Klnga/' Handel 

Hiss  Fanny  Kellocg. 
a.    Ndctnme  in  C-ndnor,  Op.  4B,  ) 

} Chopin 

5.   Stnde  In  B-flat  major.  Op.  10, ) 

Mr.B.  J.  Lang. 


a.   Bastlese  liebe Frans 

5.   Gelieimsa Sdhnfoerft 

Miss  Fanny  Kellogg. 

Spring  Night Sohnmann 

Dr.  Bnllard. 
Air  ftom  «  Ads  and  Galatea,"  **  As  when  the 

dove," Handel 

Miss  Fanny  BleUon. 
Introdnctlon  and  AUegro  SehensSdo  from  Con- 

eerto  No.  S,  Op.  S3 Salnt-SaAis 

Mr.  B.  J.  Lanr. 
(Orohestnl  aooompaniment  on  a  second  piano- 
forte, played  by  Mr.  G-.  W.  Bnmner. 
ReoiUtlve  and  Air  from  **  Roberto  U  Diavolo,"— 

<<Invan'Ufato/' Meyerheer 

Miss  Fanny  Kellegg. 

Mr.  M.  W.  Whitnbt  and  Mr.  J.  F.  Winob  had 
been  announced  to  sing ;  but,  owing  to  the  illness 
of  the  former.  Dr.  Bullaed  furnished  a  most  accept- 
able substitute  in  the  three  beautiful  songs  by 
Schumnn  n,  and  he  never  sang  better.  Miss  Kellogg 
has  developed  wonderfully  as  an  artistic  singer 
during  the  past  year.  Her  voice  has  gained  in  vol- 
ume, in  evenness,  in  sweetness  and  in  totUmOo,  She 
seems  to  be  wholly  drawn  in  the  direction  of  sound 
and  noble  music,  and  bids  fair  to  become,  indeed 
she  is  alresdy,  one  of  its  best  interpreters  among 
us.  Such  tasks  as  those  two  Handel  Arias  seldom 
find  a  singer  better  prepared  to  cope  with  them. 
The  recitative  from  Juda»  was  declaimed  in  a  large 
and  noble  style,  and  the  air  "  From  mighty  Kings  ** 
was  brilliantly  delivered.  We  have  before  spoken 
of  her  artistic  and  expressive  singing  of  "  As  when 
the  Dove."  It  was  equally  fine  this  time,  sung,  not 
as  before  with  orchestra,  but  with  the  truly  Hande- 
lian  pianoforte  accompaniment  which  Mr.  Dkbsil 
had  developed  from  the  score.  All  the  accompani- 
ments were  played  by  him  In  his  inimitable  way, 
so  true  to  the  c<»mposer  and  so  helpful  and  uplift- 
ing to  the  singer.  The  two  strongly  contrasted 
songs  by  Frans  and  Schubert :  Goethe's  "  Rastlose 
Liebe,"  and  the  exquisite  "  Geheimes,"  told  for  their 
full  worth  and  beauty.  The  Meyerbeer  music — 
Isabella's  fascinating  melody  in  the  beginning  of 
the  second  act  of  Robert,  with  all  its  difficult  and 
brilliant  florid  passages,  was  very  effectively  sung 
and  perfectly  accompanied  so  far  as  a  pianoforte 
could  do  it.  For  an  encore  Miss  Kellogg  sang  one 
of  Taubert*s  charming  Songs  of  Childhood :  "  The 
Fa.mer  and  the  Pigeonn."  to  the  delight  of  the  au- 
dience. Mr.  Lano  played  the  C-minor  Nocturne  by 
Chopin  with  his  usual  certainty  and  finish;  the 
difficult  Arpeggio  Klude,  in  E  flat,  had  hardly  the 
airy  graoe  and  lightness  which  characterize  the 
piece ;  but  he  had  his  revenge  with  interest  in  the 
b'illiant  Stherzando  by  Salnt-SaSns,  which  we  can 
scarce  imagine  anybody  playing  better. 


Miss  EmiA  C.  Thvbsbt.  A  complimentary  con- 
cert was  given  by  this  charming  singer  in  the  Mu- 
sic Hall  on  Tuesday  evening,  April  80,  in  compli- 
ance with  an  invitation  from  the  Governor  and 
other  prominent  Boston  gentlemen,  with  this 
programme : 

1.   Overture  to  Bosamnnde Behnl>ert 

a    Aria Oonnod 

Mr.  Fsssenden. 

5.  In  QnestaTomba Beethoven 

Miss  Anna  Drasdil.- 
4.    Larfirbetto  and  Allegro  Ylvaoe  from  F-mloor 

Concerto,  Op.  31 Chopin 

Madame  Madeline  Schiller. 

6.  Aria—"  Queen  of  the  Night,'*— Magic  Flate, 

4,.    —         ^  Mosart 

Miss  Bmma  C.  Thnrsby. 

6.  Andante,  from  the  **  Italian  Bympbony," 

_    ^  _  Mendelssohn 

7.  Overture— <*  The  Return  from  Abroad/* 

Mendelss<din 

8.  '<Otal  Mio  Fernando," Donlietti 

Miss  Anna  Drssdll. 

9.  Song— «  Over  the  far  bine  hills,  Marie," 

Mr.  Fessenden. 

10.  Arii^— "PrAanxCleret/* Hteold 

Miss  Bmma  C.  Thunby. 

11.  March,  Suite  Op.  91 Baff 

Madame  Madeline  Schiller. 
IS.    Dnet— '<  Oiomo  d*Orrore  "— Senklramlde, 

Rossini 
Miss  Thnishy  and  Miss  Drasdil. 
18.   March Orohestra. 

Mr.  FassiNDiM  appeared  in   the   place   of   Mr. 
Whitney,  who  was  still  oonfined  by  illness;  and 


the  sweet-voioed,  delicate  and  even  Tenor's  singing 
had  its  usual  charm.  Miss  DaAsna  exhibited  her 
worst  faults  of  style,  and  her  harshest  inequalities 
of  voice  in  Beethoven's  "  In  quests  t  omba ; "  bat 
appeared  to  much  better  advantage  in  the  hacknied 
"  O  mio  Fernando  "  and  in  the  duet  from  Sendram- 
ide.  She  also  sang  an  English  ballad  for  an  en- 
core with  a  great  deal  ef  expression. 

Bliss  Thnrsby  was  hardly  in  her  best  voicc,showing 
signs  of  fatigue ;  but  her  rendering  of  the  Aria  from 
the  Magie  Flute,  both  the  the  tender  opening :  "  In- 
felice,"  etc,  and  the  high  soaring  Allegrro  bravura, 
was  eminently  finished,  pure  and  satisfaotory.  And 
the  Air  from  Lt  Pri  aux  Cleret  was  a  most  brilliant 
and  refined  piece  of  execution.  Of  course  she  was 
called  upon  for  several  encore  pieces,  and  received 
throughout  with  very  cordial  enthusiasm. 

Mme.  SoBiLLia  looked  ill,  but  showed  herself  the 
artist  that  she  always  is.  The  orchestra  was  very 
small,  yet  the  Moeamunde  Overture  and  the  two 
Mendelssohn  selections  had  fair  treatment  at  its 
hands,  under  the  oonductorship  of  Mr.  ZnanaBN. 
The  piano  accompaniments  were  well  played  by  Mr. 
S.  L.  Studlbt. 


Ma.  Wm.  H.  Shbrwood,  who  has  now  completed 
his  last  series  of  three  concerts  at  Union  Hall,  con. 
tinues  to  confirm  and  deepen  the  impression  among 
musical  people  of  his  rare  talent,  his  alUufficient 
technique,  his  thoughtful  and  intelligent  reading  of 
all  the  important  piano  composers,  old  and  new, 
and  of  a  certain  electric  fire  which  he  throws  into 
each  interpretation.  In  the  third  concert,  his  ac- 
complished wife  bore  her  share  of  the  labors  and 
the  honors.     Here  are  the  two  programmes : 

Wedneedajf,  8  PM.,  April  24. 

.XII  Ktndes  Symphoniqnes,  Op.  IS, 

Robert  Sefanmann 
Theme,  Variations  and  Orand  Finale. 
Mr.  Sherwood. 

Tarantella— ^'OUk  la  luna," Boadni 

Mr.  C.  R.  Hayden. 
*•  Cuius  Animam,"  from  Rossbii's  "  Stabat 

Mater," LIsit 

Miss  Sadie  R.  Symonds. 

a.  Fantasie,  C  minor Bach 

b.  Btttde,  Op.  10,  No.  11,  E  flat  major Qkopln 

Mr.  Arthur  B.  Whiting. 
Soena  and  Prayer  from  *<  Der  FreyscnUts/' 

yen  Weher 
Miss  Lillian  Bailey. 

a.  Songs  without  Words,  No.  93,  A  minor,  No. 

1,  K  major .....Mendelssohn 

b,  Scherso  In  B  minor.  Op.  M  (New). .  .PhUip  Rttfer 

8ong-^<  Anf  dein  Wohl  trink'  icb  Marto/f 

Rubinstein 
Mr.  C.  R.  Hayden. 

a.    "  Anf  den  Bergen,'*  Op.  19,  No.  1 Edv.  Orieg 

6.   Btnde,  Op.  10,  No.  0,  (on  the  black  keys,) 

Chopin 
Miss  Mary  A.  Todd. 
POIonaifle  in  S  major Lisst 

!a,   "  Stimme  der  liebe,** Schubert 
b.    "FrtthllngsAnkunft,** Frans 

Miss  llllian  Ballmr. 
Baroarc^e,  G  minor,  Op.  138,  (New), 

Theodor  Knllak. 


J%uriday  Sveninfff  May  2. 

Theme  and  Tariatlons,  Op.  16,  for  two  pianos. 

Alexis  HolUader 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sherwood. 

a.  Yenetlanlsches  (JondelUed Mendelssohn 

b.  Rtaenisohes  Volkslled Mendelssohn 

Mr.  C.  R.  Adams. 

Kamennoi  Ostrow,  Op.  10,  No.  2S Rubinstein 

Miss  Grace  D.  Sherwood. 

a.  Waltz,  Op.  M,  No.  S Chopin 

b,  Romanaen,  Op.  98,  No.  3,  and  No.  1. . . .  Schumann 

Mr.  Sherwood. 
<<Nobil  Signer,*'  from  "Les  Huguenots,*' 

Meyerbeer 
Miss  Adelaide  PbiUlppe. 

a.  Impremptn,  Op.  86 Chopin 

b.  An  Dord  d'nne  scarce Lust 

Mrs.  Sherwood. 

a.  Yalse  Noble,  No.  8 C.  F.  Weltimann 

b.  Rondo,  from  Senate.  Op.  34 Weber 

Mr.  Sherwood. 

«  Das  Hers  am  Rheln," Hodael 

Mr.  C.  R.  Adams. 

a.  Walts,  Op.  68,  Cah.  9 Rubinstein 

b,  Maahrohen,  Op.  108,  No.  4 Raff 

Mrs.  Sherwood. 
«  O  del  mio  dolce^trdor.** StradeUa 

Miss  Adehdde  PhlUlpps. 
LesPr4lndes— Symphonic  poem LIsst 

Mt.  and  Mrs.  Sherwood. 
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A  succession  of  aeddenU  prevented  onr  bearing 
but  a  portion  of  either  of  these  concerts.  Bot  we 
managed  to  make  snre  of  Schumann's  Studa  Stfm- 
phoniquet,  and  can  speak  in  almost  nn^nalified 
priise  of  Mr.  Sherwood's  rendering  of  that  extreme- 
ly difficult  work,  so  foil  of  meaning,  power  and 
beauty;  the  Variations  were  each  and  all  set  in 
their  troe  light  and  characteristically  expressed. 
Nombers  8,  4  and  8,  were  performed  by  papils  of 
Mr.  Sherwood. 

In  the  last  concert  we  entered  late, — jast  in  time 
to  hear  Miss  Phillipps  sing  t|ie  Page's  Song :  "  No- 
bil  Signer,*  which  was  a  treat,  so  rich  and  tme  was 
her  Toioe,  and  with  soch  finished  style  and  courtly 
ease  of  manner  did  she  give  it  The  fine  old  seri- 
ous Aria  by  Stradella,  too,  was  sung  with  large  and 
true  expread  on.  And  while  we  speak  of  singing, 
we  must  not  forget  the  manly,  ringing  quality  of 
voice  with  which  Mr.  Aoiais  threw  his  whole  pow- 
er into  that  patriotic  Qerman  song,  nor  his  perfect 
phrasing  and  enunciation.  Mrs.  Sherwood  showed 
that  she  had  lost  nothing  of  the  ease  and  grace  of 
style  that  have  always  charmed  in  her  piano-play- 
ing. Mr.  Sherwood's  performance  of  Weber's  Mo- 
to  Perpeiuo  Rondo  was  something  marvellous  for 
the  fluency  and  even  perfection  of  its  movement. 
The  four-hand  arrangement  of  Lint's  "  1>s  Pre 
ludes,"  finely  executed  as  it  was,  gave  a  more  ade- 
quate idea  than  we  had  expected  of  a  work  whose 
charm  lies  so  much  in  the  instrumentation. 


Miss  Liluan  Bailct.  The  testimonial  concert 
tendered  to  the  favorite  young  Soprano  by  the  Sec- 
ond Church  Young  People's  Fraternity  (Saturday 
evening.  May  4),  was  altogether  a  success.  Union 
Uall  was  crowded:  Miss  Bailey  sang  her  best; 
"  The  Lord  is  a  man  of  war  "  went  grandly ;  Mr. 
HATMif  contributed  much  to  the  evening's  pleas- 
ure ;  and  so  did  Mr.  Lang,  who  repeated  his  wel- 
come contributions  to  a  concert  above  noticed.  The 
programme  was: 

1.   Jewel  Song  from  *•  Faust/' Gounod 

Mfss  Bailey. 
3.    o.   Koctnme  In  C  minor,    ) 

I .Chopin 

5.   Btude  in  E-flat  major,  ) 
Mr.  B.  J.  Lani;. 
8.    Aria  from  "  I>on  Giovanni,"—"  Dalla  sua 

pace," Mosart 

Mr.  O.  R.  Hayden. 

I  a.    For  Somebody,  ) 

}  .Frana 
b.    Ah,  were  I  but  a  Little  Bee) 
Miss  Bailey. 
6.    Duet  from  "  Israel  In  Egypt,*'—"  The  Lord  is 

a  Man  of  War,*' Handel 

Mr.  J.  F.  WIncb  and  Mr.  M.  W.  Whitney. 

6.  Bomance— ^*  Jeanne  d' Arc  au  Buoher,*' — Lisst 

Miss  BaUey. 

7.  Bomansk— "  Dorml  pure," Sonderi 

Mr.  C.  s.  Havden. 

8.  Introduction  and  Scbeno  from  G-mlnor  con- 

eerto Saint-SaKns 

Mr.  B.  J.  Ijanii;. 

9.  Duet-"  Una  Notte  in  Yeneslik," Arditi 

Bliss  BaUey  and  Mr.  Hayden. 


Terdi'i  Beqniem. 

The  Handel  and  Haydn  Society  are  to  be  thanked 
and  praised  for  giving  us  so  fine  an  opportunity  of 
hearing  Sig.  Verdi's  moat  important  work,  the  Re- 
quiem Mass  which  he  composed  for  the  anniversary 
of  the  death  of  his  friend,  the  novelist  and  poet, 
Alessandro  Manzonl ; — a  work  which  has  filled  all 
Italy  with  enthusiasm  and  has  found  many  admir- 
ers in  France,  Germany  and  England.  We  have 
copied  on  another  page  a  glowing  Italian  article 
written  about  it  immediately  after  the  first  perform- 
ance, at  Milan,  May  2S,  1874 ;  also  from  the  Adver- 
ttMer  of  a  few  days  since  a  careful  invoice  of  the 
contents  of  the  work  from  the  pen  of  an  admirer, 
putting  a  pretty  generous  valuation  upon  each  Item 
of  the  list  This  will  save  us  many  words.  That 
tba  performance  was  of  remarkable  excellence ;  that 
the  four  solo  singers  were  all  equal  to  their  trying 
task ;  that  the  great  chorus  had  been  thoroughly 


drilled  and  were  efficiently  led  by  the  energetic 
conductor,  Gael  ZiaaASir;  that  the  great  Organ 
contributed  of  Its  might  sufficiently  and  discreetly 
under  the  hands  of  Mr.  Lano  ;  and  that  the  work 
really  inspired  both  the  singers  and  the  larger  por- 
tion of  the  audience  with  enthusiasm,  there  is  no 
denying.  Some  even  testify  to  listening  all 
through  with  profound  emotion.  With  some  no 
doubt  it  was  genuine;  bnt  there  are  many  who 
confound  mere  wonder  and  surprise  with  deep  emo- 
tion, who  fancy  their  hearts  stirred  when  they  are 
only  startled  by  some  outward  and  sensational 
efed  ;  and  what  so  apt  for  this  as  a  grand  conjur- 
ing up  of  sounds  and  Images  of  wrath  and  terror 
through  all  the  modern  means  of  instruments  and 
voices  ?  When  the  evidence  is  all  in,  at  all  events 
when  the  work  shall  have  become  in  some  degree 
familiar,  the  dissenting  voices  to  this  profound  im- 
pression will  be  f  und  to  be  not  few. 

For  our  part  we  listened  with  great  Interest.  We 
found  in  this  music  much  that  was  delicate   and 
beautiful ;  much  that  was  touching ;  parages  here 
and  there  that  breathed  rest  and  peace,  the  proper 
sense  of  Requinn.     But  all  these  traits  seemed  frag- 
mentary ;  they  were  too  soon  lost  in  things  start- 
ling and  noisy,  with  the  constant  aim  to  frighten 
the  imagination.     We  found  cheap  and  coarse  ef- 
fects in  plenty ;    and  these  reproduced  again  and 
again  until  the  effect  grew  feeble.     We  traced  also 
those  results  of  a  profounder  musical  study,  those 
careful  marks  of  contrapuntal,  fugal,  polyphonic 
lore,  of  which  Verdi  is  said  to  have  availed  him- 
self of  late  (beginning  with   his  Egyptian  Opera 
Aida),  and  by  the  putting  on  of  such  armor  his 
great  native  genins  is  supposed  to  have  rendered  it- 
self all-powerful  for  all  great  work.     We  could  per- 
ceive, too,  where  he  had  not  disdained  to  borrow 
hints  of  eflect  from  Meyerbeer  and  Wagner ;  so 
that,  uniting  in  himself  at  last  both  German  and 
Italian,  he  must  needs  be  henceforth  (in  the  eyes  of 
his  admirers)  doubly  powerful.     But  to  our  mind 
Verdi  is  Verdi  still,  and  nobody  else.     His  individ- 
uality, his  genius,  such  jm  it  was  and  is,  remains. 
From  Aida  and  from  Jl  TVotuUore,  and  even  from 
this  TUquian  he  looks  out  on  us  with  the  same  eyes 
and  habitual  expression.    He  may  have  begun  to 
score  more  carefully ;  he  may  make  more  use  of 
fugue  and  counterpoint;  he  may  have  studied  Ber- 
lioz on  modern  Instrumentation  ;  till  he  can  produce 
a  work   more  complex  and  less  superficial  in  its 
structure  technically ;  but  the  spirit  is  not  changed ; 
the  genius  is  no  more,  no  less ;  the  inspiration  comes 
from   the  same  source,  tends  to  the  same  ends, 
namely,  overstrained  intensity  of  passion,  often 
carried  to  a  frantic  pitch,  and  physical,  sensational 
surprises. 

We  cannot  speak  for  Catholics,  or  for  Italians, 
who  are  nominally  at  least  all  Catholics.  We  take 
it  for  granted,  Verdi  is  a  Catholic,  as  was  his  friend 
Manzonl ;  that  the  Requiem  was  composed  for  Ital- 
ians and  for  Catholics,  after  the  traditional  text  of 
the  Church,  and  that  the  compoeeKa  efTtirt  was  as 
far  as  possible  to  realize  in  music  the  medlieval  lit- 
eral belief  in  all  the  terrors  of  the  Judgment  day  as 
set  forth  in  that  powerful  old  Latin  Hymn,  the  Din 
ira.  Yet  we  must  confess  that  to  us  here.  In  the 
light  of  the  Nineteenth  Century  ideas,  it  does  seem 
a  Strang^  way  for  an  intellectual  musician,  a  patriot 
of  the  young,  free  Italy,  to  pay  honor  to  the  memo- 
ry of  a  gentle  poet  friend,  by  conjuring  np  over  his 
grave  all  the  terrors  of  the  last  trump  and  ever- 
lasting fires,  with  the  flrantio  screams  and  prayers 
of  frightened  sinners.  Is  this  the  way  to  sing  a 
loved  soul  to  rest  ?  la  this  a  requiem  In  any  6if<  a 
traditional,  conventional,  ecclesiastical  sense  ?  For 
peace  and  gentle  prayer  and  benediction  occupy 
the  smallest  space  amid  the  terrors  of  thia  vast  ap- 


palling panorama;  the  Dim  ira  dalma  almost  the 
whole  of  it.  But  Verdi,  as  we  said  before,  is  Ver 
di ;  and  it  was  hardly  to  be  expected  that  the  com- 
poser of  the  Inwaiore,  the  pervading  musical  idea 
of  which  is  whirling  flame  and  burning  at  the  stake, 
— "  U  rogo  "  being  the  image  burnt  npon  the  brain 
of  his  poor  crazy  gypsy  mother  and  her  minstrel 
son— could  resist  the  temptation,  armed  now  with 
such  new  means,  to  try  his  hand  upon  a  vastly  wi- 
der canvas  in  Miltonic  flaming  scenery  a  thousand 
times  more  lurid  and  appalling.  Might  not  a  truer 
and  a  sweeter  service  for  the  dead  suggest  itself  in 
Gk>ethe*a  Requiem  for  Mlgnon,  in  which  Schumann's 
heart  found  a  lovely  subject  for  his  lyre  ? 

But  taUnff  the  Manaonl  Requiem  as  it  is,  framed  upon 
the  old  Latin  text,  as  sanctioned  by  the  Church,  and  for 
which  Jmnelli,  Mosart,  Cherubini  and  other  maatara 
have  fumisbed  classical  models,  let  us  try  to  gather  np 
a  few  scraps  of  the  impressions  made  upon  ua  as  tbe 
seven  numbers  of  the  woik  unfolded. 

1.  We  must  acknowledge  tenderness  and  beauty  in 
the  openinfT  RequiemrifhMk  Is  like  a  mamnred  prayer 
fcr  peace;  and  sweetly  does  it  glide  Into  tbe  major  at 
the  words:  Kt  hm  perpetuot  and  return  after  Tt  dmet 
Aym»«M.  This  is  all  very  simple,  and  modestly  expressed. 
The  Kyrie,  which  follows.  Is  not  in  the  elaborate  form  of 
a  set  fuinie  (with  double  subject)  IBce  Mosart's,  nor  has 
It  the  beauty  of  thnt;  yet  with  its  imitations  in  the  fqpr 
solo  voices,  and  four  chorus  parts,  it  is  elaborate  enough, 
and  not  without  beauty,  and  a  promise  of  still  nobler 
things  to  come;  only  we  cannot  feel  beauty  or  meanlnit 
in  that  dull,  groping  ac  companinent  with  which  it  be 
fdns  and  which  savors  too  much  of  his  earlier  operas. 
The  flrst  number,  however,  is  one  of  the  best  parts  of 
the  work. 

9.  Diet  irm  t  Here  everyone  was  startled  by  what,  the 
more  we  think  of  it,  appears  to  us  a  cheap  and  coanw- 
effect.  It  is  an  attempt  at  quite  too  literal,  realistie, 
palpable  a  picture  of  the  <*  crack  of  doom."  The  world 
Is  on  Are,  the  dead  rising  from  their  graves,  the  univer- 
sal air  filled  with  frant|o  Shrieks  and  cries  for  mercy. 
WithaU  his  brass,  his  fierce  chromatic  scales,  his  scour- 
ing blasts  of  sound,  half  the  voices  descending  in  chro- 
matics, while  the  sopranos  and  tenors  bo<d  out  one  high 
note,  making  altogether  the  extreme  of  discord,  he  does 
hit  best  Indeed  to  realize  the  aapposed  occasion;  weak 
nerves  may  be  frightened;  all  may  be  startled  out  of 
their  dull  complacency  for  a  moment;  they  may  call  it 
grand  and  awful;  bnt  is  It  really  sabllme?  Is  its  appeal 
to  the  spirit,  or  only  to  the  senses?  And  when  this 
pandemonium  breaks  loose  again  In  the  middle,  and 
still  again  near  the  conclasion  of  the  work,  does  it  not 
seem  more  and  more  a  false  alarm?  What  sort  of  a 
'■  profound  emotion "  is  this  which  can  reapond  at  all 
to  such  a  boUterons  appeal?  Mosart  and  Cherubini 
with  ranch  more  quiet  means,  and  without  overstepping 
the  modef>ity  of  Art,  still  making  mu«<r,  which  In  its  na- 
tore  Is  and  must  be  beautiful,  touch  the  inward  spiritu- 
al springs  of  awe  and  guilty  fear  with  a  much  surer 
hand.  Not  to  speak  of  Mosart*s  great  Bequlem,  in  his 
Don  Oicvannit  where  the  statue  enters  In  the  last  scene, 
there  is  mnsic  which  seems  to  shake  the  foundations  of 
the  earth  and  of  one's  very  soul,  and  yet  it  is  all  beauti- 
ful, pure  music ;  that  speaks  to  the  soul,  this  to  the  sen- 
ses and  tbe  nerves. 

To  usher  in  the  Tuba  mirwn  Verdi  baa  indeed  con- 
trived a  great  effect;  his  four  pairs  of  trumpets,  some 
near,  some  at  a  distance,  as  if  ringing  from  the  four 
quarters  of  the  world,  are  managed  with  much  skill 
and  are  moat  exciting.  It  is  not  a  new  device  however; 
yon  have  heard  it  in  LeKengrint  where  the  clans  are 
mustered,  only  with  a  livelier  strain;  and  Berliox  in  this 
same  part  of  his  Requiem  had  employed  not  pairs  of 
trumpets  only,  but  cometn,  trumpets,  trombones,  ophi- 

cleids,  etc.,  in  fowr  aeparate  or*  hettrat  ctf  bra99t  each  num- 
berlnj;  ten  or  more,  and  placed  at  the  four  comers  of 
the  choral  mnas,  besides  eight  fseotti  and  thrice  four 
home  stationed  In  the  middle.  The  Tuba  mkrum  here, 
however,  is  decidedly  impressive;  we  hardly  know 
whether  to  say  as  much  of  Mor%  ttupebU  ;  It  Is  certainly 
bixarre;  but  it  introduced  to  us  a  noble  voice  in  Berr 
Blom,  who  knows  how  to  nse  it.  Liher  9eriptu9  Is  made 
a  meszo  soprano  solo  of  earnest  character,  intense  dra> 
matic  accent,  full  of  a  warning:  and  sincere  expression, 
and  well  suited  to  Miss  AdklaidrPhillipfs,  who  sang 
it  nobly  and  with  feeling.  This  and  other  solos  In  this 
middle  portion  contain  real  beauty  und  originality,  and 
it  is  only  natural  that  much  of  the  best  music  should  lie 
so  near  the  heart  of  the  work.  During  the  solo  are 
heard  faint  whispers  of  the  words  Di^t  <r«,  which  lead 
Into  a  strong:  pathetic  chorus  on  tbe  second  subject  of 
No.  1,  which  Is  more  like  humsn  music  than  the  lurid 
and  rolphureoua  introduction. 

—But  here,  right  in  the  heart  and  best  part  of  the  mat- 
ter we  must  pause,  for  there  is  no  room  left,  and  there 
is  much  left  to  say;  there  is  nothing  for  it  but  to  add 
xeluetantly:  Behhui/bigi, 
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CHioAdo,  April  18.  Here  is  the  oonclnsioii  of 
onr  Correspondent's  letter,  for  which  we  had  no 
room  in  our  last  namber.  It  is  but  one  of  many 
honest  protests  which  have  reached  ns  against  that 
silly  and  roalioions  paragraph  of  the  pretended  "in- 
terviewer "  of  Mme.  Riv^King. 

Having  long  been  more  or  less  acquainted  with  Jnlla 
Riv6-(Klng)  I  have  foond  her  one  of  the  least  disposed 
to  speak  of  herself  or  her  own  playing  at  all.  I  have 
never  hoard  her  compare  her  own  playing  with  that  of 
another  In  any  way.  As  for  that  nonsense  aboat  the 
tooch,  it  is  too  absurd.  Then  too  so  far  from  not  study- 
Ing  by  note,  she  iMwr  plays  a  piece  in  a  recital  (or  more 
commonly  a  series  of  recitals)  without  taking  It  up  and 
studying  It  all  over  as  carefully  as  if  it  were  entirely  new 
to  her,  looking  carefully  after  every  mark  and  accent. 
And  as  for  her  preferences  I  have  over  and  over  again 
beard  her  deelare  that  nothing  would  suit  her  better 
than  to  play  Beethoven,  Choptn,  and  Schumann,  to  the 
complete  ezdurion  of  the  entire  school  of  sensational 
music,  in  spite  of  the  immense  succors  She  always 
makes  with  that  kind.  Buch  a  paragraph  Is  grossly  un- 
just, especially  when  you  consider  that  all  over  the 
West,  in  small  places  where  no  other  piano  recitals  have 
ever  been  given,  she  has  played  such  programmes  as 
this,  for  instance,  which  was  sent  me  from  Winona, 
Minn.,  by  my  excellent  friend  Prof.  Merrlam,  the  lead- 
ing piano  teacher  In  that  region.  (Miss  Whinnery  did 
the  vocal  parts.) 

1.  Sonata  Appassionata BtfCthoven 

(The  whole  of  it.) 

2.  "OhadlJubal'sLvre," Handel 

S.    a.    Romance  in  F  shRrp, ) 

b,    Allei^ro  from  Op.  26, } Schumann 

e.    Spring:  Flowers,         ) 

4.  "Swiss Souk,'* Bckert 

5.  a.    Impromptu  G  sharp  minor, ) 

b.    Berceuse,  Op.  67,  } Chopfn 

r.    Rondeau  In  B  flat,  ) 

6.  Yalse  Allomafcne Rubinstein 

7.  *•  1  must  sing," Taul>ert 

8.  **  Momlnfc  «ioumals," StransH-TausIg 

9.  *'  She  Wandered  down  the  Mountain  Bide," 

Clay 

10.    Spring  Soufc. . .  Mendelssohn 

Secret  Love ^ Jensen 

Rhapsody  Honp^oise,  No.  2 Liszt 

Now  If  any  artist  hJis  played  a  sounder  programme 
than  that  this  winter  I  have  not  seen  it  noticed  in  the 
musical  papers ;  and  whether  played  for  better  or  worse, 
it  was  thoroughly  enjoyed  by  a  large  audience  in  a  little 
town  In  Minnesota,  some  four  or  five  hundred  miles 
north-west  of  this.  I  think  therefore  It  is  due  to  the  en- 
cooragement  of  art  that  a  pianist,  who  can  and  does  do 
continually  this  kind  of  work,  should  not  he  made  ri- 
diculous by  such  evidently  malicious  misrepresenta- 
tions as  those  of  the  anonymous  writer  of  that  parar 
graph. 

Per  contra,  Mme.  King  has  been  solicited  by  a  num- 
ber of  advanced  players,  to  receive  pupils  this  summer. 
And  nhe  has  decided  to  de  so  to  a  limited  extent,  direct- 
ing her  efforts  to  communicating  correct  readings  of 
important  works,  and  to  the  traditions  of  effective  con- 
cert-playing, In  which,  of  course,  she  is  a  very  high 
authority.  I  understand  that  It  is  her  intention  to  clas- 
sify the  pupils  into  classes  of  six  or  eijrht,  and  give  les- 
sons of  perhaps  two  hours  to  the  whole  class,  all  of  whom 
should  be  able  to  play  the  work  discussed.  Each  one 
plays  when  called  on,  and  the  entire  reading  of  the 
work  is  thoroughly  considered.  In  such  a  way  I  think 
a  student  might  obtain  a  more  mature  and  rounded 
conception  of  a  piece  than  In  private  lessons.  Less  ex- 
tremely advanced  pupils  wfll  be  taken  on  pieces  within 
their  grasp,  while  their  technical  defldencies  wHl  be 
attended  to  by  other  teachers  who  will  be  associated 
with  Mine.  King.  I  think  there  is  really  a  need  for 
this  kind  of  Instruction.  I  have,  for  instance.  In  my 
own  class  pupils  able  to  manage  technically,  (and  with 
an  artistic  conception  more  than  creditable)  such  pieces 
as  the  Sonata  AppaagUmatOy  and  in  fact  pretty  much  the 
whole  range  of  standard  concert  pieces.  Such  pupils 
need  to  hear  artists  play.  This  they  cannot  do  even  in 
large  cities  except  at  rare  Intervals.  If  It  be  asked: 
Why  give  them  so  Important  tasks  ?   I  reply :  they  come 

to  school  already  somewhat  advanced.  Frequently  with 
a  very  good  foundation.  They  stay  there  three,  four, 
and  even  five  years,  and  work  hard.  Why  shouldn't 
they  play  well  7  And  how  can  they  learn  muoie  except 
by  studying  pieces  that  ore  music?  This  conundrum  Is 
hereby  given  up  by 

DSB  Fbetsohosk. 

"  Weak  Middle  Tokbs  '*  again.  We  have  received 
the  following  from  Mme.  Brinkerhoff,  the  distinguished 
Oratorio  and  Concert  singer,  and  vocal  teacher  In  New 
Toik,  in  answer  to  the  article  by  a  Chicago  teacher, 
which  we  copied  in  our  last  from  the  Tribune  of  that 
dty:— 

Mb.  Bditob  :— Beading  an  article  in  your  Journal  on 


"Weak  Middle  Tones  *'  has  made  me  fM  It  almost  a 

duty  to  oontradiot  such  fallacy.   I  have  taught  singing 

for  over  twenty  years ;  my  pupils  are  scattered  all  over 

the  United  States;  indeed,  Russia,  England,  France, 

Germany,  and  Italy,  have  some  pupils  of  mine.    I  defy 

any  one  to  name  a  pupil  who  has  weak  middle  tones  In 
soprano  voices— or  the  4th  space,  E  register,  In  contral- 
to voices— unless  where  loss  of  method,  produced  by 
forgetfulness  after  long  illness,  has  brought  It  about. 

The  equality  of  the  voice  is  simply  consequent  upon 
rtoMproduetutn  of,  right  direetion  o/t  and  right  quantity 
of  breath  in  delivery  ;  and  this  can  oe  understood  in  one 
lesson,  as  wtdl  as  sixty.  The  time  required  beyond  that 
Is  only  for  breaking  up  bad  habits  of  Imperfect  enunci- 
ation and  defective  breathing. 

Clara  M.  BanrKEBHorF. 

-9»JBa9t\9(h8trHt,K,  F. 

So  far  as  we  can  see,  the  difference  simply  amnunts  to 
this;  the  Chicago  teacher  finds  weak  middle  tones  a 
common  weakness  in  Soprano  voloes;  the  New  York 
teacher  declares  that  said  weakness  cannot  be  charged 
upon  the  singers  ehe  has  taught.  We  print  both  state- 
ments, letting  each  pass  for  what  it  Is  worth.  It  Is  not 
for  us  to  judge  or  mediate  between  the  rival  methods  of 
leading  singing  teachers,  no  two  of  whom  have  we  ever 
found  to  agree  about  this  great  mystery  of  "  method." 
To  us  the  main  thing  seems  to  be  good  singing. 


Organ  Music  in  Philadelphia.  Mr.  S.  T.  Strang, 
one  of  the  most  promising  young  organists  of  the  **  Qua- 
ker City,"  has  given  during  the  past  six  months,  six 
Organ  Recitals  at  Grace  (P.  B.)  Church,  with  the  follow- 
ing programmes  :— 

/.     Ortoher  20,   \%11. 

MorceauDe  Concert Ouilmant 

Canon,  F  sharp,  Op.  89 Merkel 

Fugue  E  flat,  (St.  Ann*s) Bach 

Fostal  March CJalkin 

A  ndan  te  Sostenu  t  o Batiste 

Fantasia  Et  Fuga,  A  minor Merkel 

//.     November  24.  1877. 

Grand  Fantasia  and  Fugue  In  G  minor Bach 

Offertoire,  Op.  23 Batiste 

Hymn  (from  67th  Psalm) Merkel 

Miss  iL.  Chandler. 

Sonata,  E  minor RItter 

Allegro  risolQto— Andante— Allegro  oon  fuoco. 
Evening  Song , ..Rubinstein 

Miss  K.  Chandler. 
Pilgrim's  Choms.   (Tannhftuser) Wagner 

Arranged  by  Lisct. 

Home,  Sweet  Home Buck 

Grand  Solemn  March Smart 

///.    December  22,  1877.  - 

Toccata,  InF ..Bach 

Weihnachtspastorale Merkel 

(Christmas  Pastorale.) 
Aufenthalt Schubert 

Miss  K.  H.  Chandler. 

Wedding  March Buck 

Offertoire,  F  minor Batiste 

Why? Co  wen 

Mlaa  K.  H.  Chandler. 

Andante S.  S.Wesley 

Finale Lemmens 

IV.  Jauuary  26,  1878. 

Prelude  and  Fuguot  G  minor Bach 

Andante,  Op.  ICO,  TSTo.  2 Merkel 

Master  Wm.  C.  Young. 

(Pupil  of  Mr.  Strang.) 

Rendi  L'Sereno  a1  clgllo Handel 

M&s  M.  Sattes. 

Sonata,  G  minor Merkel 

Maestoso— Adagio— Allegro  Assal— Fnga. 

Adagio,  Op.  266,  No.  1 Yolckmar 

My  heart  ever  faithful Bach 

Miss  M.  Sattes. 

Marche  Cdebre Lachner 

Arranged  by  Lux. 

Theme  and  Variations,  in  A-flat Thiele 

Mr.  8.  T.  Strang. 

V.  Fohrttary  23,  1878. 

Prelude  and  Fugue,  B  minor Bach 

Rhapsodie,  D  major,  No.  2 Camille  Salnt-Saflns 

(On  Breton  Melodies.) 

Prayer.   (Taniuil&user) Wagner 

Miss  M.  Sattes. 

Sonata  in  A  major,  No.  8 Mendelssohn 

Con  moto  Maestoso,— Andante  TranqulUo. 

Communion,  B  minor Batiste 

O  Sanctf  sslma . .  Lux 

Recitative  and  Aria.   (RInaldo) Handel 

Miss  Sattes. 
Grand  Chorus,  Op.  18 Gnllmant 

VL     March  80,  1878. 

Prelude  and  Fugue,  A  minor J.  6.  Bach 

Ave  Maria.    (Transcribed  by  Liszt) Arcadelt 

[Sixteenth  Century .1 
a.    <*  Although  my  eyes  in  tears."    (St.  Matthew 

Paasion  Music .) Bach 

5.   «  Never  will  my  heart  forsake  thee,'* Bach 

Miss  K.  H.  Chandler. 

Sonata  In  D  minor,  No.  1 Gullmant 

Introduction,  Allegro— Pastorale— Finale. 
Lullaby Alexander 

Miss  K.  H.  Chandler. 

Wed  ding  March Buck 

SicUiano Hopkins 

Finale,  *<  Waohet  auf,nift  uas  die  Stimme,"  Op, 
100,  No.  4 Merkel 
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DBSCBIPTIVB  LIST  OF  THE 

Pabllakcid  br  Oliver  Dltsoa  4k  Go. 

>  iO>  < 

7ooal,  witli  Piano  AooompanimsBt. 

Service  of  the  Protestant  Episoopal  Chnrck. 

by  S.  N.  PenfieAd. 
Eleven  pieces  compose  the  set,  of  which  we 
now  notice:— 

Venite.  (Chant  form).  A&.  8.  E  to  E.  25 
Gloria  Patri.    (Easy  Anthem).    A&.  S.    E 

toF.  25 

Venite.  (Anthem  Form).  E6.  4.  d  to  ff.  50 
Te  Deum  Laudamus.  E6.  4.  E  to  a.  1.00 
Jubilate  Deo.    Ah,    4.    c  to  a.  00 

Gantate  Domino.    A&.    4.    E  to  a.  1.00 

Conductors  of  Episcopal  and  other  choirs  wfll 
do  well  to  examine. 

Davy  Jones.    E  minor,    b  to  K  MoUay.  80 

"  There  lives  an  old  man  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea. 
So  Iv*e  heard  tell:— 
And  Davy  Jones  Is  the  name  of  he." 
Capital  sea  song. 

The  Herring  and  the  Oyster.    (Yerliebte 

Haring.)    B6.    8.    d  to  F.  ScKS^er.  85 

Sad  fate  of  an  *erring  fish. 

Three  good  Ships  came  sailing  in.    6.  4.    b 
toB.  OOes.  40 

"  And  all  the  winds  to  the  shore  did  blow,. 
And  all  the  sails  were  as  white  as  snow." 
Beautiful  words  by  Alice  Cary,  to  well  elabora- 
ted music. 

The  Hidalgo.    (Der  Hidalgo.)    D.  4.  d  to  a. 

Schumann,  40 
**  With  songs  and  hearts  I'm  playing, 
Tho' ready  for  the  flght." 
A  truly  "wayward'*  songj  with  surprises  and 
startling  efFects. 

Spanish  Evening  Hymn.    Duet.    Aft.    4.    E 

to  g.  Wright.  80 

"  Ave  Maria, 
Now  let  prayer  and  music." 
The  "  Ave  Maria"  words  are  by  Mrs.  Hemans, 
and  the  music  fits  well  to  the  sentiment. 

Instmmsntali 

Three  Morceaux  de  Salon.    By  L.  Streabbog. 

each  SO 
Ko.  1.    Priere  du  Matin.    Melodie.    F.    2. 
**    2.    Echoes  des  Montagues.  TVrolienne. 
F.    2. 

**    8.    Souvenirs  du  Bal.    Yalse.    C.    2. 
Three  pretty  pieces,  by  one  who  has  the  rare 
talent  of  making  easy,  and  yet  good  music. 

Babes  in  the  Wood  Waltzes.  8.  Fernald.  50 
niese  babes  are  named  "Gainsboro*  Hat," 
"  Grease  with  Cash,"  "Happy  little  Kids,"  **  Two 
bad  Men,"  <'  Man  in  the  Moon,"  "  Johnny  Mor- 
gan," and  <*You  set  more  like  your  Dad."  A 
very  Musical  family! 

Babillarde.    Caprice.  0.    8.  Bqf.  40 

A  capital "  study  "  as  well  as  pretty  piece.  Be- 
longs to  the  set  called  '*  Les  Harmoneuses." 

Aria  from  Orchestral  Suite  in  D.  Bach.  D. 

6.  Whitney.  40 

The  diificulty  lies  in  the  Pedal  part.  Other- 
wise, it  is  not  especially  hard  to  play. 

Dance  of  the  Bayaderes.    (B3\jaderentanz  1. ) 
B&.  4.    Two  Hands.  Bubemt^.  50 

Four  Hands.  <<  60 

Arranged  with  Rubenstein's  ezquMte  tact,  so 
that  in  its  light  flowing  melody,  one  can  almost 
see  the  graceful  evolutions  of  tne  dancers. 

Old  Folks  at  Home.    Variations.    G.    8. 

Wftrren.  50 
Easy  and  neat  variations  to  a  well  known  air. 
Mocljeska  Waltoes.    (With  Portrait)      8. 

Femald.  50 
Three  good  new  waltzes  and  flnale,  with  a 
characteristic  portrait. 

BOOKS. 
Jobmbon'b  Njbw  Method  fob  Thobouoh  Babb. 
An  Instruction  Book  in  the  Art  of  Playinjg 
Church  or  Glee  Music,  and  all  other  kinds 
that  are  printed  in  Four  or  More  Parts,  on 
the  Organ  or  Pianoforte.  By  A.  N.  John- 
son.   Price  $1.25. 

This  is  at  once  the  most  simple  and  most  thor- 
ough instruction  book  extant  for  learning  to 
pUy  chords.  A  very  lanra  proportion  of  all  wha 
play  f  our-pnrt  music  on  Church  or  Reed  Orgons, 
or  on  the  Flano,  play  but  two  or  three  pnrts,  ana 

.  do  not  understand  chords.    All  these  will  be 
flreatly  benefitted  by  a  study  of  this  easy  and 

•  thorough  New  Method,  which  may  be  learned 
with  or  without  a  master. 


Abbreviations.— Denees  of  difflcnity  aie  marked 
from  1  to  7.  The  key  is  denoted  by  a  capital  letter,  aa  C, 
B6.  etc.  A  large  Roman  letter  marks  the  lowest  and  the 
highest  note  Ifon  the  staff,  small  Roman  letters  If  below 
or  above  the  staff.  Thus:  "C.  6.  c  to  B,"  means  <*Key 
of  O,  Fifth  degree,  lowest  letter  o  on  the  added  Una  b*- 
low,  highest  l^ter,  B  on  ihe  4th  space." 
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Hymn. 

Amid  the  unbroken  nigbt  tbjtt  eTorywhere 

GompMMd  me  round. 
Yet  softly  seemed  to  fold  me,  snd  was  filled 

With  pleasant  sound, 

A  cry  for  ligbt  went  np  to  Thee,  my  Ood. 

And  Thou  bast  sent 
A  flash  that  like  a  flaminf?,  two-edged  sword, 

The  darkness  rent, 

And  pierced  my  np-tamed  eyes  with  saeb  great  pang 

Of  agony, 
Hot  tears,  that  made  me  doubly  blind,  mshed  forth 

Unceasingly. 

Ahd  yet  it  is  Thy  blessed  light,  my  Ood, 

For  an  its  sting  I 

And  erermore,  dear  Lord,  my  qniTerlng  lips, 

Thy  praises  sing  t 

— 8.  Stbrhs. 


Fbr  Dwlgfat^a  Jonmal  of  ICnsie. 

Poets  and  Compocen  of  Kmdc. 

BT  OBOBOB  T.   BULLDTO. 

Some  persons  think  it  strange  that  mnsieians,  de 
Toted  to  a  profession  so  harmonious  and  elevating, 
should  so  often  disagree  among  themselves.  But  a 
mnrieian's  life,  like  harmony  itself,  must  have  its 
discords  as  well  as  its  concords, — its  clouds  and  sun- 
shine. It  is  a  stranger  fact,  that  poetry  and  music 
should  he  so  intimately  related,  and  yet  the  relation 
he  so  generally  misunderstood.  And  it  is  also  very 
remnrkahle  that  for  many  centuries  they  have  keen 
quarrelling  with  each  other,  despite  what  Shakes- 
peare says: 

**  It  music  and  sweet  poetry  agree, 

As  they  must  needs,  the  sister  and  the  brother.'* 

Instead  of  this  affectionate  concord  of  feeling,  we 
too  often  see  the  one  striving  for  supremacy  over 
the  other.  Or  we  find  them  living  married  togeth- 
er when  they  are  utterly  unsuited  to  each  other. 
It  if  not  to  he  wondered  then,  that  they  should 
he  continually  divulging  their  incompatibility  of 
temperament. 

There  is  no  douht,  setting  aside  the  theory  of  the 
"  music  of  the  spheres,"  that  musie  owes  much  of 
its  existence  to  poetry ;  its  rythmic  character  was 
developed  from  Terse.  Since  the  Christian  era,  mu- 
sic has  been  growing  independent  of  poetry;  to- 
day the  former  almost  threatens  to  oTcrwhelm  the 
latter.  One  of  the  leading  principles  of  Wagner's 
so-called  Art  reform,  is  to  return  to  poetry  the 
greater  part  of  its  ancient  prestige.  But  it  is  a  sub- 
ject for  separate  argument  whether  he  will  not  make 
his  own  ideas  clash,  by  giving  so  much  prominence 
to  the  orchestra  as  a  means  of  expression. 

Despite  Wag^er^s  accusations,  it  has  been  proved 
that  Mozart  was  yery  careful  and  particular  in  the 
selection  of  his  librettos,  frequentiy  dictating,  sug- 
gesting, and  altering  the  text  with  his  own  hand. 
Oftentimes  he  had  quarrels  with  authors  who  would 
not  write  or  .alter  their  works  as  he  commended. 
Mozart*s  artistic  Instinct  felt  that  the  poetry  should 
be  the  Inspiration  of  the  music.  He  well  knew  the 
Tslue  of  good  poetry,  although  poets  say  that  musi- 
dans  despise  poetry,  and  musicians  affirm  that  po- 
sts do  not  appreciate  the  value  of  music. 

One  advantage  that  poetry  has  oyer  music  Is  In 
its  power  to  describe  to  our  Imagination  particular 
passions,  while  music  can  only  represent  the  gener- 
al, or  complex  emotions.    Therefore  poetry  Is  more 


distinct  in  Its  appeal  to  our  taste  and  Intellect ;  but 
this  does  not  prove  that  It  Is  of  a  higher  order  and 
▼alue  than  music  Perhaps  It  is  In  Its  yery  Indefi- 
niteness  that  the  particular  beauty  of  munc  lies. 
Words  can  express  to  us  the  simple  emotions  of  en- 
yy,  jealousy,  regret,  and  a  thousand  other  feelings ; 
music  cannot  do  this,  but  It  Is  powerful  In  delinea- 
ting the  grand  and  complex  emotions  of  joy,  grief 
and  other  such  general  passions.  Both  music  and 
poetry  are  valuable  and  Inseparable  when  well  mar- 
ried together,  because  each  haye  their  distinct  pow- 
ers which  should  blend  one  with  the  other  for  unity 
of  effect. 

The  music  of  a  yocal  composition  should  be  In- 
spired by  the  words.  It  should  net  be  written  as 
some  persons  who  call  themselves  artists  write  lt< — 
before  the  words  hays  been  thought  of.  That  style 
of  composition,  though,  might  do  yery  well  for  some 
of  the  doggerel  "  poetry  **  written  now-a-days ;  the 
music  would  then  correspond  with  the  quality  of  the 
words.  Poets  should  obey  all  the  technical  rules 
of  yerse,  and  their  poems  should  be  mechanically 
perfect  If  they  wish  them  to  be  worthy  of  music- 
setting  without  alteration  by  the  hand  of  the  mud 
clan.  Poets  as  a  rule  dread  to  have  their  verse  al- 
tered. But,  If  these  yerses  are  written  for  music, 
why  are  they  not  written  technically  correct  to 
preclude  the  possibility  of  alteration  ?  The  musi- 
cian, even  In  his  most  fantastic  flights  of  fancy,  must 
not  flagrantly  break  any  of  the  rules  of  harmony 
and  composition.  So  should  the  poet,  then,  always 
conform  to  the  rules  of  yerslfication — ^rnles  which 
have  formed  themselves,  as  poetry  has  deyelopcd 
Itself,  out  of  the  yery  nature  of  things. 

Not  only  should  the  yerse  contain  the  proper 
number  of  feet,  and  the  proper  number  of  syllables 
In  each  foot,  and  the  correct  rhythmic  accent  on  each 
syllable,  but  each  stanza  of  yerses  should  contain 
modulations,  the  expresdon  of  which  It  Is  the  duty 
of  music  to  make  clear,  and  each  stanza  must  do  Its 
own  particular  duty  towards  making  up  the  lyrical 
unity  of  the  whole  poem.  How  annoying  it  Is  to 
the  true  musician  when  he  comes  across  a  good  lyr- 
ic poem,  to  find  all  sorts  of  lameness  in  the  rhythm 
of  the  verse ;  perhaps  the  first  tiiree  lines  are  tot- 
tering uncertainly  between  iambic  and  trochdc 
feet,  and  tiie  last  Une  of  the  stanza  perhaps  jumps 
directiy  Into  dactylic  or  anapflsstic  feet.  What  a 
jumble  of  accent,  and  want  of  accent,  the  musician 
finds  In  the  poem,  yet  he  knows  that  its  unity  Is 
lyrical,  and  suited  to  music ;  but  if  he  goes  to  cor- 
rect the  false  versification  to  suit  It  to  music,  he 
generally  makes  a  botch  of  It,  or,  if  he  succeeds 
fairly,  there  comes  a  wall  of  Indignation  from  the 
poet  because  of  the  destruction  of  his  beautiful 
stanzas.  It  may  eeem  strange  that  a  poem  so  me- 
chanically Incorrect  should  have  merit  for  music- 
setting,  but  It  Is  sometimes  so,  because  the  musician 
may  be  struck  with  the  good  Idea  for  a  lyric  poem, 
and  may  notice  how  weak  is  the  attempt  of  the  po- 
et to  put  this  Idea  Into  yerse.  The  subject  Is  per- 
haps eminently  lyric  In  character,  and  capable  of 
being  snccessfhlly  yersified. 

People  may  say  what  they  like  about  setting  me- 
chanically Incorrect  stanzas  to  music  without  alter- 
ing them.  We  should  then  Introduce  a  yery  wild 
and  crazy  rhytiim  Into  music,  until  Indeed  It  would 
cease  altogether  to  be  such.  We  should  break  the 
primitive  dance-form  ( Tanz-form)  and  destroy  all 


rhythmic  beauty.  Chaucer's  yerse,  though  musical 
to  the  oars  of  those  who  flourished  a  few  centuries 
ago,  strikes  our  ears  a^  unmusical,  because  we  no- 
tice that  It  Is  almost  always  lame  of  a  foot  We 
find  only  nine  syllables  in  a  verse  when  our  modem 
oar  tells  us  that  there  should  be  ten,  as  in  our  iam- 
bic, pentameter,  or  heroic  yerse.  Yet  we  like  to 
read  Chaucer  on  account  of  his  quaint  suavity  of 
style,  and  also  because  he  was  a  literary  king  In  his 
day,  because  he  was  perfection  dn  perfection  went 
In  the  times  In  which  he  lived  and  wrought. 

It  Is  a  remarkable  fact  that,  with  the  exception 
of  Mr.  Longfellow  and  perhaps  Mr.  Whlttier,  few 
of  our  American  poets  have  written  many  lyrics 
suitable  for  music-setting.  It  would  seem  to  be  a 
special  branch  of  the  art.  Mr.  O.  P.  Morris  has 
written  one  or  two  poems,  which,  In  my  opinion, 
are  perfect  models  of  what  lyrics  for  music-setting 
should  be.  Several  of  Mr.  Longfellows*  poems  haye 
been  very  sucoessfully  married  to  yerse,  and  are  too 
well  known  to  need  enumeration  here. 

First-class  German  songs  are  the  result  of  good 
poetry,  healthy  In  sentiment  and  clear  in  expres- 
sion, joined  to  music  equally  meritorious,  and  there- 
fore exactiy  suited  to  the  words.  The  words  In 
this  case  Inspired  the  creation  of  the  music,  and  the 
music  In  Its  turn  enhanced  and  exhibited,  through 
dlyers  lights  and  shadows,  the  native  beauty  of  the 
words.  What  poem^  are  more  worthy  of  the  most 
eleyated  conceptions  of  the  musician  than  those  of 
Heine  and  Goethe  ?  Very  often  a  musiolan,  by  the 
happy  setting  of  a  poem,  brings  It  before  £Le  eyes 
of  tiie  world,  and  It  IWes  immortally ;  when  other- 
wise, without  the  help  of  the  musician's  art,  it  might 
haye  perhaps  died  In  all  Its  beauty  unknown  and 
unsung.  So  that  I  think  the  merit  for  the  greater 
power  of  the  two  must  be  glyen  to  the  musician 
and  not  to  the  poet.  We  often  hear  of  a  poem  be- 
coming famous  because  It  was  set  to  music  which 
almost  entirely  gaye  It  fame,  but  we  seldom.  If  oy- 
er, hear  of  a  vocal  composition  becoming  celebrated 
because  of  the  distinct  beauty  of  the  words.  The 
truth  Is  tiiat  all  of  the  celebrated  songs  owe  their 
fame  wholly  to  the  beauty  of  the  music  But  it 
must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  words  may  haye  in- 
spired the  composer  to  create  the  music,  if  the  latter 
was  conceived  and  tangibly  brought  Into  existence 
In  a  natural  way. 

The  first  duty  of  a  musician  when  he  wishes  to 
marry  to  muslo  a  poem  which  he  thinks  is  suited  In 
every  way  for  such  a  union.  Is  to  learn  the  poem 
by  heart  And  if  he  appredates  the  sentiment  of 
the  Terse,  the  music  will  grow  of  its  own  aocord. 
No  fbrclng  must  be  called  Into  requisition.  When 
words  Indicate  a  mournful  mood,  so  should  the 
music ;  a  joyous  delight,  so  must  the  music  ascend 
to  higher  and  clearer  notes  of  joy.  But  all  this  must 
be  felt  by  the  musician ;  It  cannot  come  at  call. 

Many  who  call  themselves  musicians  show  yery 
bad  taste  In  the  choice  of  words  for  music  This  Is 
Indicative  of  a  very  low  grade  of  musicianship. 
When  ti&e  true  musician  reads  a  lyric  poem,  he 
hears  not  alone  the  melody  of  rhythm  and  rhyme, 
but  his  exquisite  taste  will  conjure  up  real  music 
which  will  sing  to  his  mind  as  he  meanders  through 
the  verse.  After  all,  poetry  Is  only  an  excitant  of 
the  Imagination,  which  if*  the  form  of  esthetic  de- 
light we  derive  fiom  It  It  Is  necessary  for  the  suc- 
cessful setting  of  words  to  music  that  the  muMcipn 
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should  be  an  elocntioBlst,  that  he  may  be  better 
able  to  iDterpret  the  poem  in  all  its  lights  and 
shades.  In  troth,  the  mosioian  should  be  an  elo- 
cutionist in  the  language  of  words  as  well  as  in  that 
of  mnsic.  The  failure  of  many  Tocal  compositions 
is  caused  either  by  the  bad  selection  of  the  words, 
or,  if  the  poem  is  good,  by  the  imperfection  on  the 
part  of  the  musician  in  the  interpretation  of  the 
words.  The  popular-song  business  of  to-day  calls 
forth  a  quality  of  d<^gerel  from  the  poetasters  and 
imitation  mnsic  from  imitation  musicians,  which 
fills  the  true  artist  with  disgust.  These  song-wri- 
ters write  a  half-dozen  "  tunes  **  and  keep  them  for 
the  first  half-dozen  "  poems  "  which  present  them- 
selves by  accident ;  then  they  join*tunes  and  music 
together,  providing  that  the  syllables  fit  the  notes. 
That  is  all.  What  do  such  mechanics  know  about 
Art  ?    Echo  answers  naught. 

It  may  be  justly  urged  that  a  musician  should 
write  his  music  strictly  after  the  sentiment  ex- 
pressed in  each  of  the  different  stanzas  of  a  song. 
For  instance,  in  a  poem  of  three  stanzas  of  eight 
lines  each,  if  the  expression  of  the  lines  call  fer  it, 
as  they  often  do,  he  should  not  make  the  music 
which  serves  for  the  first  stanza,  also  do  duty  for 
the  second  and  third,  inasmuch  as  they  may  be 
quite  different  in  expressive  character.  This  is 
very  true.  The  first  stanza  may  be  expressive  of 
joy,  and  the  second  or  third  may  be  mournful  or 
otherwise  entirely  different  from  the  first.  Good 
musicians  sometimes  set  these  stanzas  as  their  ex- 
pression demands.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  many 
true  musicians  grasp  the  general  sentiment  of  the 
poem  and  write  music' far  the  first  stanza  which  al- 
so suits  the  second  and  third  stanzas.  And  by 
means  of  a  few  measures  introductory  and  finale, 
they  further  interpret  the  meaning  of  the  words  or, 
in  short,  interpret  the  general  expression  of  the 
poem.  This  is  the  universally  adopted  method  of 
song-writing ;  but  perhaps  it  thus  concedes  more  to 
the  exigencies  of  space  in  publication  than  it  fol- 
lows the  dictates  of  pure  and  unthwarted  Art.  It 
is  easy  enough  for  a  composer  to  write  different 
strains  to  each  of  three  stanzas  of  four  lines  in  each 
stanza ;  but  when  all  this  needs  to  be  doubled,  the 
number  of  music  plates  and  the  quantity  of  music 
paper  demanded  for  the  publishing,  and  the  doubt 
ful  sale  of  such  a  protracted  composition  after  it 
was  issued,  would  make  it  a  matter  of  uncertain 
speculation  on  the  part  of  the  publisher.  Tet,  it 
must,  moreover,  be  remembered  that  it  is  not  every 
poem  which  calls  for  this  diversity  in  music>setting. 
It  roust  also  be  borne  in  mind  that  music  can  ex- 
press only  complex  or  general  emotions,  while  words 
paint  to  us  the  simple  emotion  in  detail.  So  that 
unless  the  stanzas  of  a  poem  differ  widely  in  their 
emotional  character,  it  would  not  seem  imperative 
in  Art  that  each  should  be  set  to  a  different  strain 
of  music. 
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BT  H.  H.  8TATHAM. 

(From  the  London  Musical  Times.) 
/ 
The  trio  of  worthies  who  played  snch  a  mer- 
ciless practical  joke  on  Malvolio — Sir  Andrew 
Aguecneok,  Sir  Toby  Belch,  and  the  nameless 
"Clown"— were  certainly  not,  even  for  the 
times  in  which  they  livd,  very  erudite  or  re- 
fined people.  But  it  appears  from  the  story 
that  they  could  do  what  very  few  English  peo- 
ple in  the  best  society  can  do  now,  among  those 
at  least  who  are  not  specially  and  professedly 
"  masical  people  " — they  could  sing  a  part-song 
without  accompaniment,  and  that  not  as  a  set 
task,  bat  as  an  after-dinner  relaxation  and  en- 
joyment. Indeed  it  was  the  want  of  apprecia- 
tion of  their  music  on  the  part  of  the  respect- 
able steward  which  gave  nse  to  the  unhappy 


breach  between  him  and  them.  We  might  be 
doubtful  about  the  masical  powers  of  the  two 
knights,  perhaps,  if  we  did  not  know  from 
other  parts  of  the  play  that  the  Clown,  who 
was  no  fool  except  professionally,  was  pos- 
sessed of  eminent  masical  gifts,  since  in  anoth- 
er scene  he  is  specially  summoned  to  sing  the 
Dake's  favorite  song,  as  the  only  person  who 
could  do  it  justice.  It  is  not  likely,  therefore, 
that  he  would  have  joined  with  the  "gentle- 
men ''  in  a  part-song  unless  they  had  been  able 
to  do  their  part  with  commendable  ability; 
and,  indeed,  he  makes  a  point  of  defending 
the  performance  to  Malrolio  as  correct  musi- 
cally, if  not  morally:  "We  did  keep  time,  sir, 
in  our  catches."  We  are  not  of  course  without 
other  and  more  direct  historical  evidence  of 
the  prevalence  of  part-singing  as  a  branch  of 
home  music  in  the  Elizabethan  period;  but 
this  musical  revelry  in  Sir  Toby's  quarters  is  a 
specially  strong  instance,  because  it  was  a  case 
of  after-dinner,  or  after-supper,  singing,  and 
it  seems  that  even  under  such  circumstances 
artistic  conditions  were  observed. 

With  all  the  performances  of  modem  music 
on  a  grand  scale  in  England,  all  the  undoubted 
love  of  the  art  and  the  still  greater  amount  of 
talk  about  it,  we  do  not  find  now  that  knowl- 
edge of  music  and  habitual  practice  of  it  which 
would  be  indicated  by  the  fact  of  a  general 
ability  to  join  in  harmonized  rocal  composi- 
tions, of  even  a  simple  character,  as  a  matter 
of  social  recreation.  It  may  be  said  that  piano- 
forte-playing and  solo-singing  have  taken  the 
place  of  this  kind  of  music,  and  that  the  piano- 
forte pieces  and  songs  heard  at  average  social 
gatherings  are  for  the  most  part  music  of  more 
artistic  form,  or  at  all  events  of  more  poetic 
and  imaginative  feeling,  than  the  part-songs 
with  "burdens"  which  our  ancestors  sung. 
There  may  be  two  sides  even  to  that  latter  part 
of  the  comparison ;  but  what  is  to  the  point  at 
present  is  that  the  moderate  ability  in  playing 
and  singing  found  among  average  English  la- 
dies and  gentlemen  im  the  present  day  does  not 
in  itself  presuppose  any  real  scholarly  knowl- 
edge of  the  art  of  music.  Those  of  \is  who 
pay  any  attention  to  such  matters  know  very 
well  that  the  lady  who  plays  a  piece  fairly  gen- 
erally does  not  know  what  key  it  is  in,  and 
that  any  mistakes  which  she  may  make  are 
usually  not  those  of  accident  or  want  of  manip- 
ulative power,  but  of  sheer  ignorance  of  musi 
cal  form  or  utter  insensibility  to  style.  We 
know  that  the  gentleman  with  a  good  voice 
who  sings  a  song  with  considerable  effect  has 
probaMy  learned  it  mainly  from  getting  the 
melody  played  along  with  him  on  the  piano  till 
his  ear  has  caught  it,  and  we  possibly  find  him 
out  by  his  suddenly  making  a  mistake  in  an 
interval  or  in  the  form  of  a  phrase,  in  such  a 
way  as  to  prove  that  he  has  no  perception  of 
the  tonal  relation  of  the  sounds  which  form 
the  melody:  so  that  the  mere  amount  of  play- 
ing and  singing  which  g^es  on  is  not  much  test 
of  musical  knowledge.  If  we  compare  the 
kind  of  performance  in  the  present  day  which 
comes  nearest  to  that  of  our  "Twelfth-Night" 
trio,  the  after-dinner  singing  on  convivial  oc- 
casions, we  find  the  deeps  of  musical  inability 
among  modem  Englishmen  laid  bare  before  us. 
On  State  occasions,  indeed,  we  are  wise  enough 
not  to  attempt  what  we  cannot  do.  Sir  Toby 
Belch  and  his  two  companions  could  have  sung 
"  Non  nobis  Domine  "  themselves,  if  they  had 
been  disposed  for  anything  so  serious :  wc  en- 
gage certain  trustworthy  professional  gentle- 
men to  sing  it  fpr  us,  and  to  put  in  the  more 
or  less  appropriate  singing  between  the  toasts. 
Considerations  of  conventional  dig^ty  and  re- 
serve would  perhaps,  in  modem  times,  stand 
in  the  way  of  singing  by  the  guests,  in  any 
case,  at  a  gathering  of  a  ceremonial  descrip- 
tion. But  when,  on  occasions  of  less  ceremo- 
nious conviviality,  singing  by  the  guests  is  in- 
troduced, then  we  become  conscious  what  the 
engagement  of  the  professional  singers  at  a 
more  formal  entertainment  delivers  us  from. 

When  the  chairman  "calls  on  Mr. for 

a  song,"  we  know  that  we  may  expect  to  hear 


the  words  half  recited  in  a  kind  of  irregular 
sing-song,  embodying  a  vague  suggestion  of 
the  outlines  of  a  melody.  Or  if  by  good  luck 
the  gentleman  called  upon  is  able  to  sing  the 
melody  truly,  we  at  all  events  kn«w  that  when 
the  chairman  suggests  that  the  guests  will  join 
in  the  choras,  he  merely  means  that  the  com- 
pany will  all  shout  simultaneously  something 
as  near  the  supposed  melody  as  they  are  able 
to  get,  each  at  the  pitch  which  happens  to  suit 
his  own  voice.  One  or  two  will  perhaps  please 
themselves  with  the  notion  that  they  are 
"  singing  the  bass  "  by  following  the  melody 
till  the  last  three  notes,  when  they  will  diverge 
toa— 


that  simple  fonnula  of  dropping  from  the  fifth 
to  the  key-note  at  the  close  oeing  the  average 
Englishman's  ruling  idea  about  the  "bass." 
If  we  go  to  a  church  where  the  congregation 
endeavors  to  join  in  the  singing,  the  result  is 

Sretty  much  the  same.  Our  friend  with  the 
ass  is  always  to  be  met  with-  there,  but  even 
he  is  in  a  minority ;  and  the  probability  is  that 
a  worshipper  behind  us,  possessed  of  a  deep 
voice,  is  singing  the  melody  of  the  tune  two 
octaves  lower  than  it  was  written,  and  of  course 
beneath  the  real  biiss  as  sung  by  the  choir. 
Hymn-books  are  now  provided  givin^^  the  mu- 
sic as  well  as  the  woras ;  but  the  ability  and 
even  the  wish  to  make  use  of  these  in  realizing 
harmonized  singing  seems  to  be  still  wanted, 
and  the  few  who  possess  it  find  themselves  in 
too  small  a  minority  to  diverge  from  the  uni- 
versal practice.  A  lady  with  a  contralto  voice 
told  the  writer  one  day,  how  she  had  attempt- 
ed to  put  the  hymn-book  with  music  to  its 
proper  Ufc  by  singing  the  part  in  the  harmony 
suited  to  her  own  voice;  "  but,"  she  said,  "  I 
found  my  children,  who  used  to  join  in  the 
hymns,  looked  up  at  me  in  a  puzzled  mamner 
and  stopped  singing,  and  my  neighbors  in  the 
congregation  looked  round  at  me  with  a  disap- 
proving expression,  as  if  they  thought  I  was 
doing  something  wrong;  so  I  had  to  give  it  up 
again."  It  would  have  been,  perhaps,  a  better 
course  if  the  lady  in  such  a  case,  instead  of 
"giving  in,"  had  endeavored  to  teach  her 
children,  or  gqt  them  taught,  sufficient  about 
part-singing  and  reading  music  to  understand 
the  ratiomle  of  the  matter.  But  it  perhaps  is 
hardly  surprising  that  what  is  almost  ignored 
in  public  education  in  tliis  country  should  not 
fare  better  in  private. 

It  is,  in  fact,  the  want  of  any  proper  system 
of  mu!«ical  education  in  our  schools  which  is 
probably  the  most  serious  obstacle  to  music 
taking  the  place  among  English  people  which, 
though  in  a  far  more  primitive  stage  of  the  art, 
it  obviously  (^id  at  one  time  take.  There  is 
the  fact,  of  which  we  can  have  no  doubt  from 
the  evidence  that  remains  to  us,  that  800  years 
ago  music  was  a  part  of  the  usual  training  and 
education  of  English  boys  and  girls,  and  that 
it  was  almost  a  matter  of  course  that  any  one 
of  good  education,  if  he  had  a  voice  and  a  pow- 
er of  singing,  was  able  to  bear  a  part  with  oth- 
eis  in  harmonized  singing,  both  with  the  spir- 
it and  the  understanding.  It  is  not  only  not  a 
matter  of  oourse  now  that  any  should  have  the 
sliglitcst  degree  of  musical  education,  but  it  is 
also  a  significant  fact  that  many  of  those  who 
have  some  musical  accomplishments,  and  who 
arc  liiibitually  asked  to  sing  and  play  by  their 
friends,  have  acquired  these  accomplishments 
in  a  kind  of  left-handed  manner,  and  with  no 
rcAl  and  solid  boHia  of  knowledge  as  a  ground- 
work on  which  to  exhibit  their  natural  ability. 
But  the  establishment  of  a  generally  satisfacto- 
ry standard  of  musical  knowledge  is  really  al- 
most a  matter  of  more  importance  than  the 
training  of  specially  gifted  persons  for  the  pro- 
fession of  music.  These  latter  are  almost 
always  led  by  exceptional  ability  and  strong 
predilection  to  turn  to  music  as  the  work  of 
their  life,  and  such  persons  are  pretty  sure  to 
get  education  somewhere;  and  it  is  even  an 
open  question,  upon  which  doctors  of  consid- 
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erable  eminence  have  differed,  whether  aca- 
demical training  really  has  any  very  beneficial 
or  dcTeloping  inflaence  on  musical  genius,  and 
whether  the  connection  with  this  or  that  edu- 
cational establishment  has  not  in  most  cases 
shed  lustre  upon  the  establishment  itself,  rath- 
er than  upon  the  genius  who  would  have  been 
successful  equally  without  it.  There  is,  how- 
ever, another  side  to  this  question,  to  which 
we  may  devote  a  word  or  two  just  new.  But 
of  the^  importance  of  a  general,  good,  and  sys- 
tematic education  in  music,  as  the  means  of 
developing  the  avera^  of  musical  ability  and 
the  power  of  finding  intellectual  enjoyment  in 
the  art,  and  of  rendering  the  English  once 
more,  in  real  truth,  a  musical  people,  there  can 
be  no  doubt;  and  it  is  here  that  reform  is  most 
urgently  needed. 

Now  it  can  hardly  be  said  that  ill  the  great 
impulse  which  has  been  given  of  late  years  to 
systematic  primary  education  under  Govern- 
ment sanction  the  subject  of  music  has  been 
intendonally  overlooked.  The  Government 
has  so  far  shown  a  wish  to  recognize  the  im- 
portance of  musical  training  in  elementary 
schools  as  to  institute  a  special  little  endow- 
ment to  schools  of  so  mucn  per  head  per  an- 
num for  every  child  who  oan  afford  evidence 
of  having  been  taught  music.  The  grant  is  a 
very  little  one  in  each  case — it  might  be  said 
absurdly  little— beingonly  a  shilling  per  child ; 
but,  in  the  aggregate,  the  money  thus  expend- 
ed amounts  to  nearly  £100,000  per  annum. 
That,  when  we  take  it  en  ma$m^  is  a  good  deal 
of  money  to  spend,  though  nothing,  that  should 
for  a  moment  be  grudg^  if  the  desired  result 
were  attained  by  it.  But  it  is  a  very  great 
deal  of  money  to  throw  away,  and  it  is  getting 
absolutely  and  completely  thrown  away.  We 
might  even  so  further,  and  say  that  it  is  used 
so  as  to  produce  positive  evil.  For  the  capita- 
tion grant  is  obtained  in  this  way :  The  Gov- 
ernment Inspector  for  the  district  in  which  a 
school  is  situated  hears  certain  children-  sing 
some  songs,  and,  if  he  is  satisfied,  the  srant  is 
given.  The  Inspector  will  in  all  probability 
not^  be  in  any  sense  a  musical  man.  It  is  a 
cnrioas  fact  that  the  upper  class  of  schoolmas- 
ters and  persons  officially  connected  with  edu- 
cation very  seldom  are  musical,  in  this  coun- 
try at  least.  It  is  ten  to  one  that  he  does  not 
really  know  the  least  whether  the  children  sing 
in  tune  or  not;  and  therefore,  even  if  they 
were  taught  on  a  good  system,  he  would  be  no 
judge  of  the  results.  But  the  fact  is  that  the 
children  are  not  taught  music  at  all ;  they  are 
simply  made  to  repeat  certain  melodies  after 
the  teacher,  with  or  without  the  help  of  an  in- 
strument, until  they  can  more  or  less  sing 
them,  much  as  a  parrot  can  imitate  musical 
sounds  which  are  made  in  its  hearing.  Now 
we  call  this  method  worse  than  useless,  because 
it  not  only  does  no  good  itself,  but  it  stops  the 
way  against  real  learning  of  music.  It  does 
not  enable  the  pupil  to  take  a  single  step  alone; 
the  learning  of  ninety-nine  melodies  by  ear 
does  nothing  towards  enabling  the  pupil  to 
read  the  hundredth,  or  to  know  anything 
aboat  the  relation  of  musical  sounds,  even  in 
the  most  elementary  manner ;  but  it  creates  and 
foeters  a  mistaken  idea  that  something  has  been 
learned,  for  which  a  certain  credit  is  given 
which  is  utterly  undeserved  by  either  teacher 
or  pupil.  The  so-called  teacher  may  know  lit- 
tle more  about  the  matter  than  the  pupils ;  at 
any  rate  it  is  of  no  consequence  in  one  sense 
whether  he  does  or  not,  since  he  can  earn  the 
shillings  for  his  school  without  any  real  musi- 
cal knowledge. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  it  would  seem 
from  Mr.  Hullah*8  reports  of  his  examinations 
ot  some  forty  training  establishments  for  teach- 
ers in  England,  Wales,  and  Scotland,  that  there 
is,  even  at  present,  a  very  fair  amount  ofimusi- 
cal  knowledge,  and  probably  ability  to  com- 
municate that  knowledge  to  others,  among 
those  who  become  masters  and  mistresses  in 
oar  elementary  schools.  It  was  in  1872  that 
Mr.  HalUh  was  appointed  to  the  important 
and  rather  arduous  post  of  musical  examiner 


of  the  students  of  the  training  colleges,  and  he 
testifies  that  since  even  that  recent  period  the 
advance  has  been  very  great.  In  his  report  for 
1876  he  says :  **  Of  every  student  who,  prior  to 
1872,  left  a  training  college  in  which  he  had 
remained  two  years,  it  may  be  said  that  he  left 
it  possessed  of  some  musical  skill  and  science, 
in  many  instances,  as  I  know,  of  very  consid- 
erable. A  very  large  number  of  acting  teach- 
ers not  educated  in  training  colleges  were,  as  I 
have  also  reason  to  know,  &r  musicians  before 
they  entered  their  profession,  and  a  still  larger 
number  have  become  such  since  they  have  done 
so."  He  therefore  concludes  that  there  is  a 
consideiable  proportion  of  masters  and  mis- 
tresses of  schools  receiving  Government  grants 
who  would  be  quite  competent  to  teach  child- 
ren to  sing  from  note.  But  this  amount  of 
musical  accomplishment,  Mr.  Hullah  com- 
plains, has  not  really  been  brought  to  bear  on 
the  elementary  schools.  We  quote  again  from 
his  report  for  1876  :— 

Bveiy  diM  of  the  commanity  bas  direetly  or  indirect- 
ly profited  by  the  impalse  given  to  musicu  instmction 
by  my  Lords  in  1S40-^.,  exoept  that  particolar  olan 
which  it  was  hoped  and  believed  would  profit  most 
largely  from  it.  Indeed,  what  has  been  lanerly  done 
for  moBlc  in  schools  has  rather  impeded  than  farthered 
its  improvement.  The  <*  songs  '*  for  the  last  few  years 
required  of  scholars  are  not  merely  worthless  as  means 
of  mosical  cultare,  but  they  take  up  time  that  might  be 
given  to  the  real  stndy  of  the  subject,  and  thus,  so  I 
have  been  repeatedly  told  by  schoolmasters  whom  I 
know  to  be  cemi>etent  to  teach,  prevent  their  turning 
their  knowledge  to  account  in  teaching  their  pupils,  not 
half-a-doien  songs,  but— miMie. 

Music  is  the  single  subject  in  which  our  future  school- 
teachers are  prepared  at  a  considerable  expenditure  of 
time  and  money,  the  results  of  the  teaching  of  which 
are  neither  ascertained  with  any  precision  nor  re- 
corded. 

In  elementary  schools,  perhaps  in  all  schools,  teaching 
and  examination  act  ana  re-act  upon  each  other.  As 
tiiat  which  is  not  taught  cannot  be  examined  in,  so  that 
whieh  it  is  known  win  not  be  examined  in,  is  net  likely 
to  be  taught. 

And  thus  it  comes  to  pass  that  the  children  are 
bored  with  being  taaght  mnsie  in  a  way  that  can- 
not enable  them  to  turn  it  to  any  good  aceennt  snb- 
seqaently  io  giving  pleasure  either  to  themselves  or 
others.  No  one,  perhaps,  is  more  in  a  position  to 
appreciate  the  result  than  the  unfortunate  organist 
of  a  country  church,  who  Is  assured  that  the  boys 
who  form  his  trebles  and  altoe  are  taught  music  in 
school,  and  finds  that  this  only  means  that  they  can 
pick  up  a  aew  chant  after  it  has  been  drummeid  ov- 
er to  them  a  dozen  times — the  trebles  can,  that  is  to 
say :  the  altos  (If  any  of  the  boys  are  promoted  to 
singing  alto)  probably  never  get  their  part,  becaase 
they  are  dependent  on  hearing  it  from  the  instru- 
ment. The  remedy  for  this  state  of  things  is,  as 
Mr.  Hullah  suffgests,  that  the  children  should  be 
examined,  not  m  singing,  but  in  music.  For  this 
purpose  he  would  advise,  we  believe,  that  persons 
competent  to  examine  them  in  music  should  he 
placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  School  Inspectors.  He 
suggests  that  there  are  men  to  be  found  in  every 
district  who  would  be  able  to  perform  this  duty  ef- 
ficiently in  regard  to  an  elemeatary  school,  without 
going  to  the  expense  in  fees  which  the  appointment 
of  a  professional  musician  of  a  high  class  to  each 
district  would  entail.  In  the  neighborhood  of  a 
cathedra]  town,  for  example,  there  is  sure  to  be 
foand  some  member  of  the  cathedral  choir  whose 
services  could  be  secured  for  such  a  task ;  and  he 
assumes  that  there  would  be  no  real  difficulty  In 
finding  persons  similarly  Qualified  in  other  dis- 
tricts, wDoee  assistance  oould  be  secured  without 
any  unreasonable  or  exorbitant  demand  on  public 
money.  That  this  would  be  found  so  we  have  very 
little  doubt,  and  that  this  would  be  the  best  imme- 
diate way  of  meetinii:  the  case,  and  ensuring  that 
real  musical  instruction,  instead  of  mere  parrot- 
teaching,  should  be  a  necessary  condition  of  a  scheol 
receiving  the  capitation  tyrant  for  music ;  and  we 
wish  to  join  to  the  repeated  representations  of  Mr. 
Hullah  to  his  official  chiefs  our  own  strong  recom- 
mendation that  some  such  steps- should  be  taken 
without  any  delay,  as  the  best  means  of  immediate- 
ly securing  the  adequate  musical  inspection  of  ele- 
mentary schools. 

We  say,  however,  advisedly,  the  best  way  of 
"immediately"  securing  this.  For  does  not  the 
very  suggestion,  and  the  fact  that  it  should  be  nec- 
essary, iMd  to  the  reflection  how  very  much  better 
it  would  be  if  the  Government  Inspector  himself 
were  competent  to  examine  the  children  musioally, 
and  what  a  really  extraordinary  oversight  it  is  that, 
music  being  one  of  the  sobjeots  to  be  examined  in, 
the  possession  of  some  knowledge  of  it  on  the  part 


of  the  Oovemment  Inspector  should  not  be  a  neces- 
sary condition  of  qualification  for  the  office  ?  This 
consideration  naturally  brings  us  to  the  next  step 
in  the  subject ! — the  necessity  of  musical  education 
in  schools  of  a  higher  STsdle,  and  which  are  fre- 
quented by  pupils  in  a  different  class  of  life  from 
those  who  occupy  the  elementary  schools  under 
Government  inspection.  Why  is  it  to  be  the  case 
that  music  is  to  oe  looked  upon  as  a  kind  of  excep- 
tional thing,  which  an  "  educated  man  **  is  not  sup- 
poeed  to  know  anything  about  necessarily  ?  The 
common  supposition,  that  only  a  comparatively  few 
persons  have  any  aptitude  for  knowing  or  under- 
standing anything  aoout  it,  is  only  the  natural  conse- 
quence of  the  fact  that  hardly  any  systematic  attempt 
is  made  to  teach  thesi.  The  idea  is  probably  an  entire 
delusion.  If  some  education  in  the  elements  of  mu- 
sic were  made  as  regular  a  part  of  education  as  Eng- 
lish Composition  and  Latin  Grammar,  there  is  no 
reason  to  suppose  that  there  would  be  any  greater 
proportion  of  dunces  in  the  Musical  Class  than  in 
the  others.  Those  who  learned  music  might  not 
all  grow  up  with  *'  voices,*'  or  with  the  ability  to 
sing  or  play,  but  they  would  at  least  have  a  ei\>und- 
work  of  knowledge  ^hich  would  enable  tnem  to 
form  a  sound  jud^ent  on  the  subject ;  to  listen  to 
music  with  the  understanding  as  well  as  with  the 
spirit ;  and  to  have  some  logical  basis  of  opinion 
which  would  probably  do  much  to  put  an  end  to 
those  absurd  ffights  of  fashion  for  this  or  that  nov- 
elty in  music  which  are  usually  supported  by  per- 
sons of  general,  but  not  of  musical  education,  but 
even  the  very  fact  of  the  ability  to  do  something 
practically  with  music — ^the  possession  of  what  is 
called  '*  ear  " — is  very  much  more  a  matter  of  edu- 
cation then  is  commonly  supposed ;  and  many  who 
imagine  they  have  no  ear,  and  that  they  "  cannot 
tell  one  tune  from  another,"  would  have  round  them- 
selves with  quite  an  average  ability  in  this  respect 
if  their  attention  had  been  directed  in  childho<>d  to 
the  scientific  basis  of  music,  the  relations  of  tones, 
and  the  elements  of  musical  form  (if  such  a  thine  is 
now  any  longer  to  be  permitted  to  exist  I)  With 
the  teaching  of  music  as  a  necessary  element  of  ed- 
ucation In  our  schools  would  naturally  come  its  in- 
troduction as  a  specific  part  of  university  study ; 
leaving,  of  course,  untouched  the  present  university 
rewards  for  exceptional  attainments  in  music,  but 
making  the  possession  of  a  certain  degree  of  gener- 
al knowledge  of  the  art  a  recognized  portion  of  a 
liberal  education.  7%tr9  u  no  pouiMe  reaton  why 
thi»  tkmdd  not  be  done^  except  the  fact  that  it  never 
has  been,  and  the  natural  result  that  a  knowledge 
of  music  is  therefore  supposed  to  be  the  privilege 
of  a  few,  simply  because  the  many  have  never  had 
the  encouragement  or  the  opportunity  to  obtain  \t. 
We  must  aim  at  getting  rid  of  this  view  of  music  as 
an  exceptional  thing — recognize  it  as  a  great  lan- 
gua^,  with  its  classic  literature,  as  important  to 
our  Intellectual  oompleteneas  as  Greek  or  French, 
and  a  knowledge  of  which  may  be  just  as  well  ac- 
quired by  anv  one  who  will  tiu^e  the  trouble.  Then, 
and  not  till  then,  we  shall  be  really  a  musical  na- 
tion ;  we  shall  no  longer  see  music  res^arded  with  a 
jealous  eye  by  schoolmasters  as  an  infringement  on 
the  claims  of  languages  and  mathematics ;  and  we 
shall  not  be  obliged  to  contemplate  the  necessity  of 
engaging  supplementary  assistants  to  examine  into 
the  mnde  of  primary  schools  because  our  highly 
educated  gentleman,  the  Government  Inspector,  is 
so  utterly  unacquainted  with  the  rudiments  of  the 
art  that  his  judgment  on  the  matter  is  worth  noth- 
ing. 

Such  a  general  recognition  of  music  as  an  inte- 
gral part  of  a  liberal  Mucation  seems  the  most  im- 
portant reform  that  could  be  aimed  at  in  musical 
education  in  this  country,  for  the  lift  in  the  tast« 
and  knowledge  of  the  public  at  large  would  be  sure 
to  have  its  influence  on  the  standard  of  professiona] 
education,  directly  or  indirectly.  In  regard  to  thia 
last  and  highly  important  subject  of  facilities  for 
professional  or  high-class  musical  education.  It  may 
be  said  that  we  are  most  probably  in  a  fair  way  tc 
put  an  end  to  the  reproach  that  was  till  lately  to 
oe  made  against  us  of  having  no  national  Oonierva- 
Urire,  It  is  true  that  the  condition  of  things  in  this 
respect  is  at  present  rather  that  of  promise  than  ol 
results ;  we  can  hardly  judge  yet  what  the  Nation- 
al  Training-Sehool  for  Music  will  really  turn  out, 
But  we  have  at  least  the  eemmenoement  oi 
an  educational  institution  for  music  which  poo 
sesses  three  most  fanportant  qualifications :  it  pro 
vides  free  education,  a  matter  the  more  important 
since  (for  what  reason  one  can  hardly  understand 
exceptional  ability  for  music  is  mnch  more  oflei 
found  among  the  poorer  than  among  the  rich 
er   classes  of   English  society ;   it  makes   nature 
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ability  in  miiKic  a  condition  of  entrance;  and  it 
provides  an  obligatory  course  of  stndy,  tbongh  per- 
naps  bardly  so  fnll  or  so  precisely  denned  as  min^bt 
be  desired ;  and  it  may  perbaps  be  considered,  in 
accordance  witb  some  of  tbe  evidence  ^ven  before 
the  Society  of  Arts'  CommUtee  in  1866,  that  thor- 
ongb  efficiency  in  the  workings  of  sneh  an  institn* 
tion  is  best  secnred  by  the  appointment  of  a  princi- 
pal who  wenld  be  able  and  aesirens  to  concentrate 
nis  whole  attention  npon  it,  rather  than  of  one 
whoee  reputation  and  occupations  woirld  hardly  al- 
low him  to  do  tWs.  There  seems,  however,  every 
reason  to  believe  that  the  instruction  ef  the  schoU 
ars  in  the  ^neral  curriculum  and  in  their  various 
■pcKsial  branches  is  very  well  provided  for  and  very 
systematically  carried  en,  and  that  we  may  look 
with  hope  to  the  future  results  of  the  establishment 
at  Kensing^n.  The  demand  for  admission  is  very 
)  irge,  it  appears — far  beyond  what  the  existing  en- 
dowments of  the  school  will  meet ;  and  this  is  a 
point  that  may  well  be  brought  before  those  who 
nave  tbe  means  and  the  wish  to  do  something  to 
promote  the  improvement  of  musical  education. 
Among  those  who  take  an  intereet  in  music,  in  Lon- 
don alone,  there  is  wealth  enough  to  proride  at 
once  for  a  large  addition  to  the  number  of  endowed 
scholarships,  and  sudi  an  employment  of  a  certain 
amount  or  capital  wonld  be  an  exceedingly  effica- 
cious method  of  giving  a  practical  turn  to  that  en- 
thusiastic interest  in  music  which  has  become  so 
prevalent  of  late  years  in  English  society.. 
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'"Alma  rinoantatriee." 

Respecting  the  recent  failure  of  Baron  Yon  Flo- 
toVa  opera  at  the  Th6fttre  Italian,  the  Alhenenan 
critic  writes : — 

Baron  Yon  Flotow,  the  popular  composer  of 
•'  Stradella,"  «  Marta,"  "  L'Ombra,"  etc.,  met  with 
a  reverse  at  the  Paris  Th^tre  Ttalien  (Salle  Yenta- 
dour)  on  the  9tfa  inst.,  at  the  first  representation  of 
his  four-act  opera,  "Alma  Tlncantatnce.**  which  was 
most  coldly  received.  As,  however,  M.  Escudier, 
the  impresario,  is  strongly  of  opinion  that  full  jus- 
tice was  not  done  to  the  prcdoction  on  the  openins: 
night,  he  hss  resolved  to  commence  his  campaiftn 
on  the  Ist  of  May  at  the  Th^tre  Lyriqne,  with  the 
French  libretto  written  by  the  late  H.  de  Saints 
Georges,  the  Italian  adaptation  of  which  is  by  M. 
de  Lanzi^res.  Some  notice,  therefore,  of  "The 
Enchantress  "  is  necessary,  especially  as  the  opera 
is  included  in  the  Royal  Italian  Opera  prospectus 
for  this  season.  Camoens  has  suggested  the  subject 
of  two  lyric  dramas,  the  first  of  which,  entitled 
"  UBsclave  de  Camoens,"  wss  a  one-act  operetta 
brought  out  in  1848  (Dec.  let)  at  the  Paris  Op^ra 
Comique  (Salle  Favart),  the  book  by  M.  de  Saint- 
Oeorges,  the  music  by  Baron  Frederic  von  Flotow, 
at  that  time  only  known  as  an  amateur.  This  op- 
eretta induced  Scribe  to  write  the  libretto  of  the 
"  Africalne  "  for  Meyerbeer  in  1845,  bst  the  compo- 
ser disliked  the  treatment,  which  was  afterwards 
modified  by  the  French  author ;  still,  owins:  to  the 
difficulty  of  finding  a  prima  donna  who  would  con- 
sent to  blacken  her  face,  the  "  Africaine  "  was  not 
produced  until  after  Meyerbeer's  death  at  the  Grand 
Opera-house  in  1866.  Herr  von  Flotow  liked,  how- 
ever, the  story  of  Griselda,  the  slave  who  saves  the 
life  of  her  master,  CamoSns ;  so  he  turned  to  account 
his  operetta  by  converting  it  some  years  after- 
wards into  a  three-act  opera,  entitled  "  Indra,**  for 
Yienna,  and  tbe  Austrian  amttenrs  were  delighted 
with  it.  When  the  baron  arrived  in  Paris  a  short 
time  since  it  was  with  the  intention  of  bringing  out 
anew  opera  of  which  only  two -acts  had  been  com- 
pleted, out  as  M.  Escudier  pressed  him  for  some 
immediate  work,  the  materials  of  the  **  Griselda  " 
("  LnSselave  de  OamoSns  ")  of  1848  in  Paris,  and  the 
"  Indra  "  of  Yienna  in  1868.  were  combined  in  "Al- 
ma rincantatrice,"  with  additional  aire  extorted  by 
the  leading  artists  in  the  Italian  opera  cast  The 
main  plot  has  undergone  no  variation :  it  is  atill 
the  Indian  slave  whole  the  guardian  angel  of  the 
soldier  bard,  who  sings  in  the  streets  of  Lisbon  to 
get  their  daily  bread,  who  fosci nates  the  King  of 
Portugal,  and  thereby  savee  Camogns — who  stabs 
the  monarch,  not  knowing,  throngh  j<»a1ou8y — from 
transportation  for  life,  poetically  termed  exile.  To 
these  three  oharaeters  are  added  a  Zingarella,  roii*- 
tress  of  a  poeada.  Into  the  details  of  the  four  acts 
it  is  unnecessary  to  enter,  for  the  tale  speaks  for  it 
self;  certainly  more  might  have  been  made  of  the 
unhappy  history  of  the  author  of  the  Lnsiad.  The 
character  of  Alma  belongs  to  the  same  class  as  Es- 
meralda and  Maritana,  and  it  Is  obvious  that  such  a 


part,  independently  of  the  vocal  efficier.<n^  called 
for  by  the  composer,  requires  histrionic  gifts  of  no 
ordinary  order,  and  so,  in  a  lees  degree,  ought  the 
Ounoens  to  be  a  tenor  of  the  Mario  class.  Now  in 
these  two  poetic  part4  were  the-  Paris  representa- 
tives eaual  to  the  task  ?  Tbe  Alma  of  Mdlle.  Alba- 
ni,  hard  as  she  worked,  was  cold  and  conventional ; 
it  lacked  the  graoe  and  charm  which,  it  may  be  as- 
sumed, an  endiantress  ought  to  possess  who  tries  to 
induce  a  king  to  pardon  a  woula-be  assassin.  Still 
more  inefficient  was  the  portrayal  of  CamoSns  by 
the  tenor.  Signer  Nonveln,  although  the  excuse  of 
a  cold  was  pleaded  for  him,  which,  however,  if  it 
ffected  his  voice,  could  not  compromise  Ms  acting. 
The  Zingarella  of  Mdlle.  Sans,  the  contralto,  was 
animated,  but  M.  Yerger,  the  French  baritone-bass, 
displayed  little  dramatic  point,  although  he  sang 
well  That  the  audience  of  tbe  Salle  Yentadonr 
was  frigid  and  indifferent  aroee»  coaseqnenUy,  from 
the  fact  that  there  was  no  provocation  to  ordinary 
excitement,  much  less  a  sensation,  and  so  the  fluent 
and  melodious  strains  of  the  musician  were  eom-^ 
paratively  unheeded,  until  the  trio  of  the  Cisarette, 
for  contralto,  tenor,  and  bass,  in  the  second  act,  a 
worthy  pendant  of  the  two  ftuned  quartets  in 
'*  L'Ombra,"  and  in  "  Marta,"  roused  the  hearers : 
'  this  was  indeed  the  number  of  the  aoore  which  was 
a  success,  next  to  which  in  favor  came  a  sbowr  air 
in  the  third  act,  developing  the  high  notes  of  Mdlle. 
Albani,  v/bich  was  re^demanded.  A  duet  in  this 
act»  if  it  had  been  song  with  Itnpaaaioiied  feeling, 
wonld  have  been  a  striking  finale.  There  is  anoth- 
er fine  dramatic  situation  musically  treated  with 
fervor,  namely,  that  in  which  the  starving  poet 
hears  his  own  verses  sung  in  the  streets  of  Lisbon 
and  he  is  moved,  exalted,  and  inspired  with  cour- 
age. The  pathetic  prayer  of  Alma  when  asking 
pardon  for  Camodns,  forming  a  part  of  the  finale  o^ 
the  opera,  is  another  remarxable  oompositioir. 
Whether  "  Alma  "  will  take  a  position  in  the  reper- 
toire must  depend  on  the  reception  given  to  it  when 
it  is  less  hurriedly  mounted,  and  the  cast  is  strong- 
er than  at  the  ThMtre  Italian.  Mdlle.  Moisset  wiH 
have  the  tiUe-part  at  the  Lyrique  next  month.  If 
the  French  prima  donna  has  the  creative  faculty, 
and  is  not  a  mere  machine,  she  may  secure  success 
for  the  opera,  but  she  oueht  to^e  sustained  by  a 
competent  tenor.  The  orchestration  of  Baron  von 
Flotow  is  admirable,  and  the  mtM-efi-ae^iM  is  bril- 
liant,  although  exception  waa  taken  to  the  toilettes 
of  the  two  ladies,  as  being  too  rich  for  a  street-eing- 
er  and  for  the  wife  of  an  innkeeper." 
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Handera  "  L'AllegrV'  etc,  as  edited 

by  Franz. 

LAUegro,  H  Pen»Uro9o,  ed  R  JMeraio.  Orato- 
rische  C!omposition  von  Georg  Friedrich  H&ndel, 
mit  ansgefiihrtera  Accompagnement  bearbeitet  von 
Robert  Franz.    Partitur.    [Leipzig,  Leuckart] 

Tliose  who  speak  ef  England  as  aHandei-lovlng  ooon- 
try  are  not  far  wrong.  We  do  love  Handel  in  a  measure 
denied  to  any  other  composer.  Yet  it  is  astonishing, 
considering  the  number  of  the  master's  great  woilcs, 
how  few  of  them  aie  known.  Even  from  bis  Oratorios 
a  large  group  might  be  taken  as  almost  entirely  new  to 
the  BngUsb  publie.  Can  we  say  that «  Esther  "  is  aught 
but  strange,*  notwithstanding  an  occasional  perform- 
ance  ?  or  *<  Deborah  "  ?  or  "  Athaliah  "  ?  or  <*  Bemele"? 
or  "Joseph'*?  or  "Hercules"?  or  "Alexander  Ba- 
ins'*? Why  is  this  ?  An  answer  to  the  question  wonld 
necessarily  include  a  variety  of  oonsiderations,  with  on- 
ly one  among  which  we  are  now  ooncemed,  and  that 
one  refers  to  the  need  generally  admitted  of  adapting 
Handel's  thin  score  to  the  modem  orchestra.  We  en- 
tirely waive  the  argnment  whether  or  not  any  circum- 
stances can  Justify  Interferenoe  with  the  work  of  a  dead 
master.  Those  who  maintain  the  negative  have  heavy 
odds  against  them,  and  it  hai  come  now  to  be  regarded 
as  a  matter  of  course  that  Handel's  instrumentation 
should  be  brought  up  level  with  the  times.  We  have 
known  this  done  in  several  oases  recently.  When 
"Jephtha"  was  revived  by  Mr.  Bamby,  additional  ac- 
companiments wera  written  for  it  by  Mr.  Sullivan;  and 
when  "  Esther  *'  and  "  Susanna  "  were  produced  at  the 
Alexandra  Palace  by  Mr.  WelstHIll,  a  simUar  task  wai« 
entrusted  to  Mr.  Halberstadt.  Bat  it  is  not  every  con- 
oertif^ver  who  oan  afford  to  pay  a  competent  musfcian 
to  do  such  delicate  work,  nor  oan  a  competent  musician 
be  easOy  found  to  undertake  it.  This,  we  doubt  not,  is 
one  of  the  reasons  why  so  many  of  Handel's  Oratorioa, 
Cantatas,  etc.,  are  neglected,  tt  is  supposed  that  they 
would  have  no  chance  without  modem  oreheatral  ef- 
fects, and  where  provision  has  not  been  made  for  those 


effects  the  woiks  are  permitted  to  remain  vnloiown. 
Herein,  we  sincerely  believe,  lies  an  explanatkm  of  the 
soant  regard  bestowed  upon  the  grand  compoaitiona 
now  under  notice.  "L'Allegro  ed  n  Pensieroso,"  thoogh 
wanting  the  Interest  of  a  story,  if  not  of  an  "aijgament,*' 
is  undoubtedly  one  of  Handel's  finest  Inspiratlona,  and 
shows,  perhaps,  more  conclusively  than  any  other,  the 
scope  of  his  genius  as  a  master  of  expression.  It  passes 
throngh  the  whole  gamut  of  hnman  f  eeltng,  and  sketch- 
es with  a  master  hand  the  characteristics  of  every  emo- 
tion. For  mirth  It  gives  us :  "  Haste  thee,  nymph ;  *'  for 
light-heartedness,  "Come,  and  trip  it  as  you  go;"  for 
pensiveness,  "  Join  with  thee  calm  peace  and  qolet;  *' 
for  religious  feeing,  "There  let  the  pealing  organ  blow;" 
and  BO  on  tUl  example  orowds  npon  example  in  embar- 
rassing number.  We  find  it  hard  to  believe  that  audi  a 
work  is  rejected  per  m,  and  we  eameatly  wish  to  make 
the  fact  conspicuous,  that  as  fkr  as  the  want  of  addi- 
tional aeoompaniments  presents  an  obstacle  to  revtval, 
the  obstacle  exists  no  longer.  Nor,  indeed,  has  it  eziat- 
ed  for  seven  years.  It  was  in  September,  1871,  that  Bah- 
ert  Franz  completed  the  task  of  adapting  the  aeoom^ 
panlments  of  "  L'Allegro  ed  n  Fensiereso  "  to  a  modem 
orchestra.  Not  everything  done  in  Germany,  however, 
becomes  quickly  known  In  England,  and,  to  the  bea^  of 
our  belief,  Franz's  version  of  the  work  has  never  had  a 
hearing  this  side  of  the  North  Sea.  Surely  to  call  atten- 
tion te  the  fact  will  be  enough. 

We  need  not  take  much  pains  to  vindicate  Franca  po- 
sition as  a  writer  of  additional  accompanimenta.  He 
has  done  much  in  that  way,  and  so  rarely  made  a  mis- 
take, that  it  is  easy  to  believe  him  specially  gifted  for 
the  work.  Special  gifts,  or,  at  tey  rate,  common  quali- 
ties developed  In  a  special  degree,  are  necessary  to  it. 
High  technical  skill  is  of  course  demanded,  but,  In  addl- 
tloB,  there  most  be  a  perfect  acqoaintanoe  and  sym- 
pathy with  the  method  of  the  original  composer,  and  a 
complete  subordination  of  self.  The  temptation  ia  to 
do  what  the  restorer  thinks  best,  rather  than  what  a 
study  of  the  original  shows  the  eompoeer  wonld  have 
done  had  he  possessed  modem  resources.  And  this  Is  a 
temotatlon  particularly  hard  to  resist.     Many  have 

eelaed  to  it,  as  the  frequenters  of  Exeter  Hall  well 
low.  Even  Mosart  Is  amongst  their  number;  the  of- 
fence in  his  case,  however,  bdng  condoned  ^  the  re- 
sult of  genius.  On  the  other  hand  Robert  Frans  Is  a 
model  of  good  judgment  in  unison  with  self -restraint. 
Eis  accompaniments,  in  small  details  as  in  general  char- 
acter, reflect  the  style  and  method  of  the  original  work 
to  an  extent  that  makes  us  marvel.  Looking,  for  exam- 
ple, npon  the  score  before  us,  it  is  hard  to  disabuse  the 
mind  of  a  notion  that  the  whole  work  Is  by  the  same 
hand.  And  yet  FTans  does  not  hesitate  frequently  to 
add  matter  of  his  own,  as  when  be  takes  the  opening 
unison  phrase  and  builds  upon  it  an  independent  ibeme. 
In  almost  every  case,  however,  the  wedding  of  old  aad 
new  is  so  neatly  done,  and  the  new  so  closely  resembles 
the  old,  that  even  a  cultured  stranger  might  accept  the 
result,  *vyt  of  course  from  the  instraments  employed, 
a^  pure  Handel.  Than  this  we  know  no  higher  success 
in  the  premises.  But  Franz  is  to  be  further  commend- 
ed for  the  moderation  with  which  he  has  used  the  re- 
soarces  at  his  command.  It  sometimes  happens  that 
writers  of  additional  accompaniments  fall  into  the  er- 
ror of  supposing  that  because  certain  instruments  are 
In  modem  orcnestras  they  must  neeessarily  be  em- 
ployed. The  result  is  often  Incongmous  color,  and  al- 
most alwajrs  tbe  overloading  of  the  original  matter. 
Herr  Franz  makes  no  such  mistake.  Ia  the  work  bef  (m« 
us  the  fullest  orchestra  is  made  up  thus:  two  trumpets, 
two  boms,  drums,  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets, 
two  bassoons,  and  strings.  From  first  to  last  the  trom- 
bones have  not  a  note,  and  even  the  trumpets  ara  niar- 
ingly  employed  apart  from  the  Instances  in  which  Han- 
del mtroduoed  them  himself.  To  put  the  matter  briefly 
and  with  emphasis,  we  cannot  imagine  a  result  more  In 
consonance  with  the  character  of  the  original.  While 
preserving  to  Handel  his  individuality,  even  in  detaila, 
Franz  has  contrived  to  modernise  his  orchestra,  and  now 
there  only  remains  to  reap  the  benefit.  Will  not  some 
one  or  other  of  our  societies  or  artistic  concert-glvera 
take  up  **  L'Allegro  "  as  we  here  have  it,  and  show  the 
public  now  great  a  masterpiece  tbej  have  hitherto  been 
content  to  know  only  by  detached  fragmenta? 


Thixd  Biennial  FetUval  at  CindnnatL 

ALL   IN    BSADINB86. 

(Special  Dispatch  to  the  Chicago  Tribune.) 

CiKOiKNAn,  May  18. — ^The  great  festival  which 
will  commence  to-morrow  in  Cincinnati  has  perhaps 
the  most  complete  conditions  of  success  of  any  mu- 
sical occasion  of  the  kind  that  this  country  has  ever 

known.  They  are :  First,  one  of  the  largest  and 
most  elegant  music-halls  in  the  world ;  second,  the 
largest  organ  In  the  United  States,  and  one  of  the 
five  great  organs  in  the  world ;  third,  the  entire 
The^ore  Thomas  Orchestra,  re-in forced  to  the  un- 
usual niynber  af  108  pieces  from  his  Philharmonic 
Orchestra;  fourth,  a  superb  chorus  of  about  700 
voices  from  Cincinnati,  Dayton,  Hamilton,  and  Ur- 
bana,  carefully  picked  from  the  choruses  which  have 
sung  at  previous  festivals ;  fifth,  a  superb  array  of 
vomI  soloists,  including  Mme.  Pappenheim,  Mrs.  E. 
Aline  Osgood,  Miss  Annie  Louise  Gary,  Miss  Emma 
Cranch,  Hiss  Louise  Rollwagen,  Messrs.  Charles  R. 
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AdamB,  OhrlstiaB  Frlteeh,  G.  Ttf^lUpietra,  M.  W. 
Whitney,  Franc  Remmeris,  and  Georfre  £.  Whit- 
ing^, of  Boston,  organist ;  last,  bat  not  leant,  Theo 
dore  Thomas,  director,  and  his  trusty  lienteaant, 
Otto  Sinner,  leader  of  the  Ciadnnati  Harmonic  So- 
ciety, assistant. 

THE    MUSIC-HALIi. 

The  Mnsic-Hall  owes  its  existence  to  Benben  R 
Springer,  a  wealthy  and  retired  merchant  of  the 
dty,  who,  immediately  at  the  close  of  the  Festival 
of  1876,  snggested  its  erection  and  made  it  possi- 
ble by  a  donation  of  |200,000,  which,  with  a  like 
amonnt  sabscribed  by  other  citizens,  has  been  ex- 
pended npon  it  The  Hall  is  situated  on  Elm  street, 
opposite  w  ashiniirton  Park,  npon  the  site  of  the  old 
ExposiUon  Bnilding.  The  fa9ade  is  a  specimen  of 
artistic  work,  rare  and  beantifiil.  The  front  is  built 
•f  pressed  brick  and  freestone,  and  shows  in  how 
many  ways  pressed  brick,  with  its  bright  color, 
may  be  mingled  with  the  soft,  gray  freestone  to 
please  the  eye.  The  approach  to  the  Hall  is  paved 
with  freestone,  and  broad  stone  steps  must  be  as- 
cended to  the  entrance.  The  Hall  is  entered  in 
front  by  nine  doors,  each  of  which  measures  eleven 
feet  four  inches  in  the  dear.  The  aggregate  space 
in  the  front  of  the  Hall,  for  ingress  and  egress,  is 
lOS  feet  Nearly  a  hundred  persons  could  march 
abreast  through  these  doors.  The  nine  broad  doors 
open  into  a  spacious  vestibule,  112  by  47  feet  Ov- 
er the  vestibule  is  a  corridor  the  same  width,  run- 
ning across  the  entire  front  of  the  building,  on  the 
same  floor  as  the  dress  circle  of  the  main  hall. 

Dixm  Hall  is  immediately  over  this  large  cor- 
ridor. Its  floor  corresponds  to  the  floor  of  the  bal- 
cony in  the  main  hall,  and  is  exactly  the  size  of  the 

Teetibule,  112  by  forty-seven  feet  Dexter  Hall  is 
named  for  Julius  Dexter,  who  has  taken  a  great  in- 
terest in  the  enterprise  from  the  first,  and  is  to  be 
rented  for  public  meetings,  concerts,  and  balls,  be- 
ing provided  with  suites  of  rooms,  large  and  hand- 
somely finished. 

There  is  a  corridor  eighteen  feet  wide  on  each 
side  of  the  Music- Hall,  running  its  whole  length, 
with  broad  stone  steps  at  each  end.    These  stair- 
ways are  entirely  of  iron  and  stone,  and  are  fire- 
proof.   The  corridors,  which  extend  around  two 
sides  and  across  the  front  of  the  building,  are  lined 
from  the  floor  up  about  three  and  a  half  feet  with 
Portland  cement,  which,  by  the  action  of  the  at- 
mosphere, becomes  as  hard  and  smooth  as  marble. 
The  moldings  are  made  of  the  same  material.    The 
main  hall  or  auditorium  is  the  grand  feature  of  the 
building.    It  is  192  feet  long  and  112  feet  wide. 
Every  inch  of  the  walls  and  ceiling  is  lined  with 
tulip-wood,  finished  in  oil.    This  wooden  lining  is 
not  placed  flat  against  the  solid  brick  walls,  but 
stanos  out  a  few  inches,  and  acts  on  the  principle 
of  a  violin.    The  main  floor  alone  contains  8,000 
chairs.      Including    balcony  and  dress-circle,  the 
main  hall  contains  4,428  chairs.    This  doesn't  in- 
clude the  seating  capacity  of  the  staffs,  which  is 
quite  as  laree  as  an  ordinary  sized  hall — 112  feet 
wide  and  71  feet  deep.    The  chairs  are  of  white 
maple,  cushioned  with  leather,  with  the  seat  to  turn 
up  like  an  opera-chair.    The  floors  of  the  main  hall 
and  the  corridors  are  of  wood,  made  double,  with 
three  layers  of  heavy  brown  paper  between  them, 
which  serves  to  deaden  all  sound  arising  from  per- 
sons moving  about  the  hall.    There  are  600  gas- 
burners  in  the  main  hall,  thirteen  immense  chande- 
liers, and  in  the  whole  building  there  are  760  burn- 
era.    The  floor  declines  four  and  a  half  feet  from 
the  entrance  at  the  front  of  the  auditorium  to  the 
stage,  but  the  stage  is  on  the  same  plane  as  the 
threshold  at  the  front  of  the  main  hall.    The  dis- 
tance from  the  floor  to  the  ceiling  is  eighty  feet, 
but  the  hall  is  so  well  proportioned  that  it  seems 
but  little  more  than  half  that  distance.    No  public 
building  could  have  better  arrangements  for  escape 
in  case  of  fire-alarms  or  panics  from  any  cause.  Tne 
hall  is  on  the  ground  floor,  and  has  fifteen  broad- 
ways distributed  along  the  front,  the  sides,  and  the 
rear,  throuj^h  which  a  crowd  could  escape.    The 
water  supply  is  from  Ihe  Eden  Park  reseryoir,  and 
in  each  corner  of  the  building  there  is  a  water-pipe 
running  from  the  basement  to  the  top  of  the  hall, 
'   with  every  convenience  for  the  attacnment  of  hose 
on  every  floor.    The  bnilding  can  be  flooded  with 
water  in  ten  minutes. 

THB  OBGAH. 

The  organ  la  the  largest  In  this  oonntry,  and  has  been 
erscted  at  a  eoat  of  196,000.  It  flUa  a  reoeas  tn  the  west 


end  of  the  hall,  and  projects  fifteen  feet  upon  the  stage. 
Its  front  hss  a  Tvidth  of  fifty  feet.  The  towers  are  nine 
feet  six  inches  in  width,  and  the  central  portion  con- 
taining the  large  panels,  the  key-board,  and  the  expanse 
of  twenty-five  pipes,  is  eighteen  feet  wide.  The  side 
portions  surrounding  the  thirty-two  feet  open  dlapasen 
reginter,  the  largest  pipes  of  which  are  exposed,  are  sev- 
en feet  in  width.  The  distance  from  the  floor  to  the 
frieze  above  the  first  series  of  Gothic  panels  is  twenty- 
five  feet.  The  wood  used  is  cherry,  which  has  a  warm 
color,  and  is  nicely  adapted  to  canring.  The  tendency 
in  the  earring  of  the  panels,  with  the  exception  of  the 
larger  ones  above  the  key-board  and  between  the  towers, 
has  been  realistic,  while  the  borders  have  all  been  made 
of  conventionalized  forms.  To  some  of  the  panels  a 
monumental  significance  has  been  given.  Those  in  the 
arches  above  and  beside  the  keyboard  are  sjrmbolical 
of  the  masters  in  music.  The  first  on  the  left  bears  the 
name  of  Mozart;  its  detdgn  is  the  American  ivy.  The 
next  celebrates  Bach  with  laurel  leaves ;  to  Handel  is 
given  the  hawtbom;  Beethoven  follows  with  oak  foli- 
age and  a  fragment  of  the  melody  of  the  choral  move- 
ment in  the  Ninth  Symphony  on  a  scroll,  and  the  pure- 
minded  Mendelssohn  is  typified  by  the  Illy.  The  oblong 
panel  to  the  left  shows  the  trumpet-flower  and  birds, 
and  is  the  gift  of  Mrs.  Mary  Shlllito;  that  to  the  right, 
with  the  passion-flower  and  birds  for  a  design,  is  the 
gift  of  the  Misses  Clara  and  Florence  Fletcher.  Tbe 
three  designs  in  squares  directly  above  the  manuals  rep- 
resent *'  Morning  *'  by  a  flight  of  birds  upward  through 
the  rays  of  the  sun,  "  Noon  "  by  a  bevy  of  butterflies 
fluttering  about  a  wild  sunflower,  and  *<  Night "  by  de- 
scending swallows,  and  a  crescent  moon.  Mrs.  Br.  Wil- 
liams donated  the  first,  Mrs.  Judge  Force  carved  the 
second,  and  Mr.  William  H.  Fry  the  third,  as  well  as  tbe 
large  panels  and  the  frieze,  with  honeysuckle  design 

above.  The  Bach  panel  was  donated  by  Mrs.  J.  B. 
Thresher,  of  Dayton ;  the  Handel  panel  by  Mrs.  8.  A. 
.Winslow.  and  the  Beethoven  panel  by  Mrs.  Marshall » 
the  Mozart  panel  by  Mrs.  Anthony  Hinkle,  and  the  Men- 
delssohn panel  by  Mm.  L.  M.  Dayton,— the  latter  was 
carved  by  Miss  Laura  Fry. 

So  much  for  the  exterior,  and  now  a  few  comprehen- 
sive remarks  on  the  interior  contents.  Its  four  manuals 
and  pedal  contain  eighty-one  sounding  stops,  including 
the  carillons,  fourteen  mechanical  registers  (couplers), 
twelve  pedal  movements,  and  6,237  pipes,  appropriated 
as  follows: 

Stopt.    Ptpet, 

Great  organ....* 22  2,283 

Swellorgan 19  1,708 

Choirorgan 17  1,281 

Solo  organ 6  306 

Pedal  organ 16  600 

It  has  763  pipes  more  than  the  great  organ  in  the  Bos- 
ton M  Dsic  Hall .  Pneumatic  levers  (exhanst)  are  applied 
to  the  four  manuals  independently,  and  also  to  the  ped- 
als and  to  the  register  action  throughout.  There  are 
five  Iiellows,  fed  by  Ave  hydraulic  motors  placed  In  the 
cellar.  The  organ  hss  the  (rescendo  pedal,  which  is  a 
great  feature  of  the  Boston  organ.  It  is  an  appliance 
operated  by  tbe  foot  of  theplaver,  by  which  all  tne  stops 
of  the  organ  can  gradually  oe  drawn,  and  vice  wrta. 
The  pipes  range  in  size  from  a  wooden  monster,  thirty- 
two  feet  long,  twenty-six  inches  wide,  and  twenly-two 
inches  deep,  to  a  tiny  metal  whistle  only  three-fourths 
of  an  inch  in  length.  The  sound  of  the  flrstis  an  octave 
ImIow  tbe  lowest  note  of  tbe  grand  pianoforte,  and  of 
the  second,  two  octaves  above  the  highest  note  of  the 
piano.  All  the  larger  metal  flue  pipes  are  of  the  best 
zinc :  tbe  others  are  a  composition  of  tin  and  lead,  vary- 
ing in  accordance  with  the  requirements  of  tone,  but  in 
no  case  less  than  one-third  tin. 

THR  MUnOAL  FORCES. 

We  have  already  enumerated  the  soloists.  The  cho- 
rus is  divided  as  follows,  the  division  including  only  the 
Giucinnati  singers:  SopranoSi  106;  altos,  146;  tenors, 
109;  basses,  163;  total,  574.  To  these  must  be  added 
about  150  more  from  neighboring  towns.  The  orchestra 
is  com];>osed  as  follows:  First  violins,  16,  H.  Brandt, 
principal;  second  violins,  16,  H.  Orupe,  principal;  vio- 
las, 12,  C.  Heramann,  principal.;  double  basses,  11,  C. 
TTthofF,  principal;  harps,  2:  piccolo  flute,  1;  flutes,  3; 
oboes,  3;  English  horn,  1;  clarinets,  4;  baas  clarinet,  1; 
bassoons,  4;  horns,  8;  comets,  2;  trumpets,  2;  bass 
trumpet,  1 ;  tenor  trombones,  S;  bass  trombone,  1 ;  tuba, 
1;  tympani,  2;  total,  107.  A  more  completely  equipped 
orchestra  has  never  before  appeared  in  a  festival  in 
this  country. 

The  principal  streets  are  in  a  blaze  of  color.  The  dull, 
smoky  g^ay  of  the  stone-fronts  is  enlivened  with  fes- 
toons of  evergreens,  flowers,  flags,  and  streamers  of 
gayly-colored  bunting.  Emblematic  designs  are  also 
strung  across  the  streets,  and  portraits  of  the  compos- 
ers are  suspended  everywhere,  the  beer-halls  being  par- 
ticularly classical.  Mr.  Springer  is  the  pictorial  hero  of 
the  day,  and  he  flnds  himself  in  good  company.  His 
portrait,  in  every  conceivable  form,  invariably  forms  a 
centre-piece,  flanked  by  the  old  and  modem  masters. 
The  public  buildmgs,  hotels,  and  principal  business 
houses  9Xh  very  elegantly  decorated.  The  OaaetU  has 
dressed  itself  up  in  gay  attire,  likewise  the  OommercUa, 
but  the  ^tqtdrtr  is  in  a  kind  of  half-mourning  becanse 


it  was  not  allowed  to 'sing,  aad  Is  stOl  lamenting  the  lost 

Burydice. 

The  crowd  of  strangers  already  here  is  Immense,  aad 
the  hotels  are  crowded.  Where  the  great  crowds  yet 
to  come  are  to  be  put  is  a  mystery.  They  are  pouring  in 
by  railroad  and  river  packets  almost  hourly.  In  many 
cases  the  sleeping-cars  have  been  chartered  for  hotel 
purposes.  As  there  is  scarcely  a  ticket  left,  it  is  probsp 
Die  many  will  be  disappointed  unless  they  are  able  to 
flnd  standing-room.  The  full  rehearsal  to-day  is  an  im- 
provement upon  its  predecessors,  but,  if  there  be  any 
weak  spots  in  the  performance,  the  popular  enthusiasmi 
the  new  hall,  the  big  organ,  and  the  general  musical 
craze  will  cover  them  up,  notwithstanding  a  very  bitter 
feeling  among  many  of  the  local  muslcivis,  that  they 
are  not  included  iu  the  orchestra,  which  threatens  to 
m  ake  lively  work  after  the  Festival  is  over.  The  gener- 
al public  does  net  trouble  Itself  about  it;  but  is  disposed 
to  enjoy  a  grand  gala  week.  To-night  the  streem  are 
densely  crowded,  and  there  are  many  illuminations,  and 
all  Cincinnati  is  wrapped  in  flags  and  dressed  in  all  the 
colors  of  the  rainbow. 


FIRST  DAY.  MAY  14. 
(From  the  Same.) 

The  first  day  of  the  festival  closes  upon  a  decided  pop- 
ular success,  aad  although  from  a  musical  standpoint 
the  popular  appreciation  has  been  put  to  a  severe  test, 
the  enthusiasm  has  not  been  confined  to  the  hall.  The 
whole  city  is  in  a  musical  whirl,  agitate  et  aeoOerando, 
For  any  one  to  question  any  detail  of  the  festival  would 
be  heresy.  Strangers  have  poured  in  all  day,  until  the 
hotels  swarm  with  them,  and  they  will  be  packed  away 
to-night  like  sardines.  The  entire  city  out  to  the  hills  is 
decorated,  and  the  mala  streets  are  superbly  dressed 
with  the  gay  colors  of  bunting,  evergreens,  and  flowers, 
presenting  a  peculiarly  picturesque  appearance,  aad  r^ 
lieviag  the  sombre  smoky  fronts  in  a  veiy  lively  way. 
Many  of  the  prominent  musicians  In  the  country  are 
here,  and  Chicago  is  liberally  represented.  The  result 
is  that  music  Is  the  one  theme  of  talk  on  the  street>cor- 
ners,  inthe  innumerable  beer-halls,  and  in  the  hotd- 
corridors.  Even  the  hotel-waiters  are  Inclined  to  wran- 
gle with  each  other  over  the  respective  merits  of  the 
classics  and  the  music  of  the  future,  and  if  one  wished 
to  raise  a  meb  In  the  city,  he  might  do  so  by  a  public 
expression  of  doubt  as  to  the  ssthetio  qualities  of  the 

hall  or  the  mnsloal  virtue  of  the  big  organ.  The  atmos- 
phere is  so  highly  charged  with  music  that  a  spark 
might  set  it  off.  The  whole  city  is  given  up  to  it,  and 
everything  else  is  abandoned.  Next  week  it  may  return 
to  pork  and  whiskey,  but  this  week  it  will  flddle  and 
sing.  As  the  programme  for  the  concert  this  evening 
was  a  lone  one,— the  three  numbers,  01nck*8  "Alceste," 
Singer*8  Cantata,  and  the  "  Erolca  Symphony,*'  requir- 
about  an  hour  each,— the  performance  was  set  for 
7  o*clock,  but  long  before  that  time  the  multitude  com- 
menoed  streaming  in  through  tbe  imposing  vestibule. 
This  vestibule  is  one  of  the  charms  of  the  hall,  not  on- 
ly for  its  great  size,  but  for  tbe  good  taste  which  chai^ 
acterixesTt  in  embellishment  and  design. 

As  yen  step  into  the  Hall  the  first  view  is  somewhat 
disappointing— not  In  its  proportions,  which  are  noble 
and  grand,  or  In  its  outlines,  which  are  broad  and  ma- 
jestic, but  in  its  color,  which  is  the  natural  tint  of  the 
wood,  and  which  meets  your  eye  at  every  turn,  unre- 
lieved by  even  an  indication  of  any  other  color,  it  is  so 
neutral  and  sombre  as  to  be  monotonous.  The  organ 
does  not  afford  much  relief.  Tlie  elegant  carvings  are 
lest  in  the  distance,  and  one-third  of  the  case  is  ouried 
behind  the  chorus-chairs,  so  that,  with  its  straight, 
square  fh>nt,  without  any  of  those  majestic  projectioas 
and  colossal  figures  that  characterize  the  Boston  organ, 
it  looks  squatty,  aad  loses  the  credit  of  the  immense 
proportions  and  massive  dignity  that  really  belong  to  It. 


OPBNmO  EZERCISB6. 
(From  a  Despatch  in  the  Philadelphia  Bulletin.) 

The  audience  began  to  gather  at  6.90 o'clock  aad  with-  _ 
in  an  hour  the  vast  building  was  filled,  every  seat  and 
all  the  aisles  being  occupied.  There  were  not  less  than 
6,000  persons  In  the  hall  when  Mr.  Thomas  raised  his 
baton  for  the  overture  to  Gluck*s  "  Alcaste,"  which  in- 
troduced the  programme.  The  choral  numbers  of  this 
opera  soon  demonstrated  the  wonderful  power  and  pre- 
cision of  the  chorus.  The  body  of  singers  numbers  700, 
and  though  smaller  than  the  choruses  of  the  two  preced- 
ing festivals,  it  has  been  so  judldouily  organised  and 
so  thoroughly  drilled  under  the  Indefatigable  labors  of 
Otto  Singer  that  it  is  In  every  respect  an  improvemeat 
upon  its  predecessors.  It  is  doubtful  if  a  more  perfect 
chorus  of  trained  singers  was  ever  collected  in  America. 
It  is  a  matter  of  considerable  pride  that  this  splendid 
organisation  Is  composed  almost  wholly  of  American 
singers,  the  Giermans,  vl>o  are  regarded  as  the  musical 
class  in  this  city,  not  having  recovered  sufiici^ntly  from 
their  tendency  to  cliques  to  participate.  Mme  Pappen- 
faelm,  as  Alceste,  was  lacking  In  dramatic  force  In  the 
early  part  of  the  work,  but  toward  the  dose  she  showed 
more  animation  aad  sang  with  wondeifnl  clearness  aad 
power.  The  other  soloists  were  Miss  Emma  Cranch, 
Miss  Heckle,  Messrs.  Whitney,  Adams,  Semmertx, 
Fritsch  and  Tagliapietra. 

At  the  close  of  the  «Aloeste,*'  the  peiformance  of 
which  awakened  great  eathuslasm,  the  ceremonies  of 
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the  dddieation  of  the  baU  took  plaee.  Mr.  JaliuB  Dex- 
ter, obmirman  of  the  Bnfldlng  Committee,  delivered  the 
keys  to  the  Mnsloal  Festival  Assodatioii  in  an  appropri- 
ate speech,  the  substance  of  which  waa  that  the  great 
Hoaie  Hull  so  long  waited  for  wae  finished,  was  paid  for 
and  was  safe.  Joseph  T>Migworth,  in  behalf  of  the  Fes- 
tival AssociatioB,  replied  in  a  speech  which  sarprlsed 
his  own  Mends.  He  is  a  private  citixen  of  wealth  and 
grsAt  generosity,  but  han  seldom  been  heard  in  public. 
His  address  to-ntght  was  an  effort  worthy  of  an  orator. 
He  paid  a  high  compliment  to  the  liberality  of  the  ven- 
erable citlaen  who,  by  his  lavish  gifts,  had  made  the 
Music  Hall  possible,  and  declared  that  it  would  bo  a 
more  enduring  monument  to  his  memory  than  could 
have  been  built  In  marble.  The  reference  to  Mr.  Spring- 
er produced  outbursts  of  applause,  and  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  speech  there  were  loud  calls  for  Mr.  Spring- 
er. As  he  was  led  upon  tbe  stage  there  was  a  scene  of 
indescribable  enthusiasm.  The  whole  audience  rose  to 
its  feet,  handkerchiefs  were  waved,  tbe  air  was  flued 
with  cheers,  a  shower  of  bouquets  descended  from  the 
ladles  in  the  chorus  upon  the  nead  of  the  venerable  pat- 
ron of  music,  the  orchestra  partook  of  the  spirit  of  the 
occasion,  and  the  noise  of  hundreds  of  instruments  was 
added  to  the  abouts  of  the  people.  At  length,  when  the 
tumult  had  subsided,  Mr.  Suringer  made  a  short  speech: 
but  his  voice  was  not  sufficient  to  make  himself  heard 
beyond  the  immediate  circle  of  those  around  him.  He 
is  nearly  eighty  years  old. 

The  next  number  was  a  festival  ode,  written  by  Otto 
Singer,  conductor  of  the  chorus.  It  was  of  the  Liszt 
school  of  music,  and  barring  some  crudeness  in  instru- 
mentation, and  the  inferior  character  of  the  words,  was 
yery  snc^^essful.  It  afforded  an  occasion  of  testing  the 
capacity  of  the  great  organ.  Besides  the  organ  accom- 
paniment to  the  principal  choruse«,  one  whole  move- 
ment was  devoted  to  the  organ  alone.  The  instrument 
waa  played  by  George  E.  Whiting,  of  Boston,  and  aston- 
ished everyone  with  its  wonderful  power  and  richness 
and  varied  of  effect.  The  concluding  number  of  the 
concert  was  the  ••Broica"  symphony  of  Beethoven. 
This  gave  a  field  for  the  display  of  the  capacity  of  the 
orchestra  of  106  pieces,  which  Mr.  Thomas  holds  to  be 
the  finest  organisation  of  the  kind  ever  got  together  in 
the  United  States.  The  concert  closed  shortly  before 
midnight,  having  lasted  nearly  five  hours. 

[To  be  Continved.] 


The  Wagner  Trilogy  has  lately  been  performed 
in  Leipsig ;  and  thus  writes  Mr.  J.  F.  Himroelsbach 
about  it  in  the  Bnllelin  of  Philadelphia:         ' 

The  fir«»t  evening,  from  6i  o'clock  till  9i,  was  giv 
en  to  the  Vorspiel.  Dos  Rheingold,  and  the  other 
from  ej  to  lU,  to  the  first  part,  Die  Walkure. 
Siegfried  and  O otter ddmmerwng  are  promisecl  for 
next  fall.  The  imprcHstons  the  undersigned  t(M)k 
away  with  hiro  after  the  above  performances  are  not 
f'asify  described  ;  most  poMitlvely  they  were  not  of 
a  favorable  kind,  for  he  never  heard  an  opera  with 
more  disconteut  and  disgust.  Nothing  more  wi'sri- 
some  and  monotonous  can  be  conceived  than  to  see 
continually  but  two  perseuB  moving  on  the  stage.rev- 
elllng  for  hours  in  musical  metaphysics ;  to  hear  and 
see  more  than  two  persons  at  the  same  time  is  a  re- 
lief only  granted  in  the  last  act  of  Die  WalkHr: 
But  the  orchestra,  led  by  Sucher,  and  all  the  other 
artists,  notably  Schelper.  as  Alberich,  and  Wotan 
and  Frau  Sucher,  as  Bieglinde,  have  so  diHtinguished 
themselves  in  Iheir  thankless  and  overwhelmingly 
difficult  task,  that  uf)ne  hesitate  proudly  to  name 
them  as  the  peers  of  their  famous  rivals  in  the  same 
parts  at  Bayreuth.  In  every  detail,  excepting  the 
invisible  orchestra,  the  model  representations  at 
that  place  were  adhered  to,  though  not  always  very 
happily ;  for  instance,  the  sounding  of  the  Sword- 
motif  by  three  trumpeters,  instead  of  the  ordinary 
stage  signal  at  the  banning  of  tbe  performance  and 
of  every  act,  seemed  out  of  place  and  unnecessary 
here,  while  there  it  was  very  effective  and  had  a 
meaning,  high  and  lonesomely  as  the  theatre  was 
sitnateJ.  Prominent  musicians  from  all  over  Ger- 
many were  present ;  of  these,  Liszt,  accompanied  by 
ills  daughter,  Fran  Cosima  Wagner,  the  wife  of  the 
composer,  was  most  conspicuous. 


f  toig^fs  lonrnal  of  ^ttsir. 


BOSTON,     MAY    26,     1878. 


Terdi'i  Beqniem. 

(Oonoluded  from  Page  981.) 

We  resume  our  hasty  review  where  it  was  cat 
short,  in  the  middle  of  the  principal  number  of  the 
work,  the  Diet  ira,  and  with  the  repetition  of  the 
remark  that  here  in  this  middle  portion,  at  the  heart 
of  the  whole,  lies  much  of  the  finest  mnslc,  particu- 
larly in  the  parte  for  solo  yoieee. 


Quid  $um  miser  tunc  dteturuM  is  a  Trio,  beginning 
with  the  Mezzo  Soprano  (Miss  Phillipps),  and  joined 
first  by  Tenor  (G.  R.  Adams)  and  then  by  Soprano 
(Mme.  Pafpxnhvdc).  It  is  a  beandful  Adagio,  with 
an  expressive  bassoon  figure  underlying  the  accom- 
paniment, and  leads  into  a  tremendous  fortissimo  of 
all  the  basses  on  the  Rex  tremenda,  amid  suppressed 
ejaculations  of  the  Tenors  in  three  parts ;  then  me- 
lodious entreaties :  Salva  me,  a  short  phrase  from 
each  of  the  quartet  in  turn ;  and  then  the  whole 
chorus  joins.  The  melodious  phrase  acquires  new 
beauty  with  a  change  of  key,  and  the  whole  id 
worked  up  with  great  skill  and  powerful  effect,  es- 
pecially where,  beginning  with  the  basses,  voices 
climb  over  voices  to  the  solo  Soprano  in  the  last 
phrase  of  flalva  me.. 

Next  comes  the  Beeordare,  opening  gently  and 
sweetly  enough  with  the  Mezzo  Soprano  (let  us  say 
Alto  "for  short")  and  joined  by  the  Soprano  in  a  pro 
yokingly  half  pleasing,  half  too  artificial  Duet,  which 
seems  contrived  chiefly  for  the  display  of  the  two 
voices,  and  smacks  very  much  of  the  identical  old 
operatic  Verdi.  An  ingenious  trifle  by  the  side  of 
Mozart's  Recordare,  It  was  finely  sung,  especially 
by  Mme.  Pappenheim. 

The  Ingemiseo  and  Qui  Mariam  ahiolviati  offered 
the  great  opportunity  for  Mr.  Adams,  who  im- 
proved it  nobly,  his  intelligent  phrasing,  perfect 
enunciation,  and  ringing  high  tones  in  the  soaring 
passages  making  a  marked  sensation.  There  is 
great  stir  in  the  accompaniment  all  through,  with 
plenty  of  aerial  and  subte  rranean  tremolos  at  the 
mention  of  the  sheep  and  the  goats,  (the  former 
suggesting  a  pastoral  reed  motive),  while  l>eiween 
the  tremulous  extremes  the  other  instruments  rush 
up  and  down  the  scale  in  triplets.  There  is  solem- 
nity and  grandeur  in  the  Basso  solo :  Confutali* 
maledicile,  grandly  sung  by  Herr  BLuk ;  only  here 
again  we  might  complain  of  cheap  effects  of  rushing 
chromatic  scales  in  the  tmsses,  with  eai-piercing 
piccolo,  at  **Jl€unmi*  acrVtfis  addictis  ;  but  of  course 
the  composer  of  the  TVovatore  must  needs  revel 
here.  We  can  almost  forgive  it  for  the  momentary 
relief  of  that  modulation  into  a  sweet  passage :  "  Vo- 
ea  me  cum  benedtetiej*  The  last  notes  of  *'0ro  aup- 
plex  **  are  lost  in  a  fresh  outburst  of  the  sulphureous, 
terrific"  Di^  ira,'*  which,  however,  is  not  carried 
through,  but  dies  away  (that  dying  more  impressive, 
inwardly,  than  all  the  uproar),  to  make  place  for 
the  "  Lachrymoea,  *  which  one  can  hardly  help  com- 
paring, though  we  know  it  is  not  fair,  with  that 
wonderfully  beautiful,  affecting  chorus  by  Mozart. 
Verdi  treats  it  as  quartet  with  chorus,  in  his  own 
essentially  dramatic  way,  very  elaborately,  drawing 
upon  all  his  resources  of  melodic  invention,  imita- 
tion, interweaving  of  parts,  subtle  modulation  and 
strange  harmonic  contrasts.  The  Soprano,  having 
sung  through  its  sad  melody  alone,  which  the  Bass 
echoes,  confines  itself  for  some  time  to  spasmodic 
sycopated  sobs,  but  again  takes  the  lead,  as  the 
piece  grows  more  and  more  intense  and  complicat- 
ed, subsiding  into  **  Dofia  eie  requiem  /  *' — ^There  are 
certainly  many  beautiful  and  touching  passages  in 
this,  and  in  all  the  middle  portions  of  the  work ;  but 
they  are  fragmentary  and  disturbed  too  often  by 
sensational  effects. 

8.  Here  ends  the  old  Latin  hymn  of  the  day  of 
Judgment  with  its  terrors,  and  its  frantic  cries  and 
prayers  for  mercy.  The  Offertory  gives  us  pause. 
It  is  for  the  quartet  of  soli,  and  begins  quietly  and 
gracefully:  " Domine  Jeeu."  At  the  thought  of 
"  eigni/er  eanetus  Michael/*  the  violins,  both  melody 
and  harmony,  are  faintly  heard  from  airy  heights 
so  that  you  Involuntarily  look  for  Lohengrin  and 
his  Swan ;  but  we  think  Verdi  had  used  such  effects 
before  Wagner.  The  "  Quam  dim  Abrahm  "  seemed 
to  us  dry  (and  so  is  even  Meiart^s),  and  cruelly  in- 


genious in  its  restless  modulation ;  the  "  Hatiku,*' 
with  its  serious,  sweetly  eebped  theme,  flattered  as 
that  we  were  done  with  Abraham,  but  he  came  hack 
again,  and  the  Qaartet  ended  with  ** 


man" 

4.  The  "Saneha,**  here  made  to  inclade  the  ''Bo- 
eanna  **  and  the  "  BenedieUa^'*  is  treated  in  a  singu- 
lar manner.  It  is  all  one  swift  and  stirring  Fagoa 
for  double  chorus ;  and,  ingeniously  and  clearly  as 
the  fugue  is  wrought,  it  has  not  the  solemnity,  the 
sublimity  which  we  commonly  assodate  with  that 
text.  It  IS  of  one  theme,  one  texture,  part  and  par- 
cel with  the  Boeawfui  which  follows,  where  a  jubi- 
lant and  stirring  fugue  is  more  in  place.  But  still 
again,  without  pause,  same  theme,  same  swifl  fugue 
movement,  the  ** Ben/edietM**  joins  the  whirling 
clamor,  subsiding  gently  at  the  end  and  giving  way 
to  "  Pleni  nint  eali  **  and  "  Hoeanna,"  this  time  in 
long,  tranquil,  choral  notes,  (amplified  from  the  lat- 
ter half  of  the  fugue  subject),  although  the  heavy 
sea  is  still  kept  boiling  and  roaring  in  the  orehea- 
tra,  and  chromatic  scales  (fff)  rush  up  and  down 
in  several  octaves  to  increase  the  turmoil.  Now 
the  Benedietue  is  commonly  made  the  text  for  a  gen- 
tle, lovely  movement  by  itself ;  in  nearly  all  the 
Masses  it  is  so,  and  it  seems  wronged  by  being 
whirled  away  in  a  tempestuous  i7«safifMi  fbgne. 

But  what  of  this  Fugue  qwteid  Fugue  ?  It  shows 
that  Verdi  has  been  studying  this  form  of  ootnpoei- 
tion  ?  Yes.  That  he  has  learned  to  work  In  it  and 
wear  its  chains  with  some  degree  of  ease  ?  Yee. 
And  here  is  a  bond  fide  polyphonic,  oontrapnntal 
work, — ^in  short,  a  fugue  ?  Yes.  And  Is  not  this 
enough  ?  After  writing  Trwaloru  and  BmamU  all 
one*s  life,  was  it  not  enough  to  say :  Go  to  now  !  let 
us  show  that  im  too  oan  write  fugues  if  we  think  it 
worth  our  while  ?  Have  we  not  done  It.  and  is  not 
our  musician-ship  now  unimpeachable  even  by  the 
ancient  standard,  the  criterion  of  all  the  Baehs  and 
Handels  ?  Yes,  yes,  cry  in  full  ehoms  the  large 
class  of  music-lovers  of  to-day,  who  don't  believe  in 
fngues,  who  think  it  all  a  clever  art  of  cool,  mathe- 
inatical  calculation,  a  fitting  together  of  innumera- 
ble pieces  in  a  Chinese  puzzle.  These  cannot  see  bat 
that  the  whole  problem  Is  solved  here  by  a  single 
master  stroke.  Look  at  the  notes.  Here  It  is  all 
comme  ilfaui  ;  the  subject  is  distinct,  indsive,  poei- 
tive;  the  answers  and  the  imitations  come  in  all 
right,  and  they  cume  thick  and  ftut;  fragments  of 
the  theme  are  nipped  off  and  made  to  do  duty  here 
and  there  to  vary  and  to  eke  out  the  harmonious 
confusion ;  and  all  the  while  an  independent  figure 
in  the  accompaniment  runs  merrily  along  beside  the 
carriage.  What  lack  we  yet?  What  ceremony 
else? 

Nay,  not  so  fast,  good  friends  I  What  of  the 
charm,  the  beauty,  the  expression  of  this  double 
chorus  fugue  ?  There  is  skill  in  it ;  there  Is  life 
and  stir  in  it ;  to  the  singers  there  may  be  excite- 
roentin  singing  it,  the  voices  chasing  each  other 
round  in  spiral  play.  But,  for  our  part,  we  must 
protest  that  to  our  ears  it  sounded  dry,  mechanical 
and  hard.  Kon,  unbelievers  in  the  form,  were  by 
your  theory  beund  to  find  it  so.  So  here  et  least 
we  probably  agree.  And  now  we  have  reached  the 
point  to  which  we  were  coming.  A  true  Fugue  Is 
not  a  thing  of  form  alone.  There  Is  a  fugne  spirit, 
as  well  as  a  fugue  form.  The  great  ibgulsts  not  on- 
ly lived  and  freely  moved  and  had  their  musical  be- 
ing in  the  essential  jpiri/  of  the  fugne  (whether  the 
strict  form  or  freer  polyphony)  and  breathed  it  as 
their  native  atmosphere,  used  It  as  a  native  lan- 
guage for  their  poetic  inspirations ;  but  they  wrote 
fugues  which  one  can  feel  and  love,  fugoea  which 
not  only  please  the  understanding  hot  go  to  the 
heart  In  Bach's  fngues  there  Is  oonsuamate  bean- 
ty,  there  is  sentiment,  expreaslon.     They  are  as 
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mach  inspired  m  melody  itself.  If  their  genera 
expression  is  impersonal  and  not  dramatic,  yet  tliere 
are  ip'eat  yarieties  of  mood,  sentiment,  and  feeling 
in  them,  and  stall  more  of  poetic  genius  and  fancy. 
We  might  give  no  end  of  illostrations,  but 
there  is  bo  room  here.  If  sn  appreciative  person 
will  take  the  eight  and  fbrty  preludes  and  fiignes  of 
the  WelUemper^  Clamehord  and  try  to  chsracterize 
each  one  ^f  them  in  writing  as  to  expression,  senti- 
ment, etc,  he  will  perhaps  be  surprised  at  what  he 
will  find.  We  scarcely  think  that  any  one  will 
learn  to  Iots  and  cherish  this  so  boasted  fugue  of 
Verdi ;  that  it  will  ever  hannt  the  mind  as  a  dear 
part  of  life.  Time  will  show.  We  admit  beauty 
and  religious  feeling  in  the  choral  conclnston, — that 
is,  in  the  voice  parts ;  the  accompaniment  might  de 
for  Bmani  or  Aida. 

6.  Agmu  Dn,  This  is  one  ef  the  most  admired, 
and  we  may  say  most  original  pieces  in  the  work. 
The  meledy,  first  sung  in  octaves  by  two  sopranos 
nnacoompanied,  has  a  sort  of  local  coloring,  almost 
as  much  as  those  Egyptian  tunes  in  Aida.  It  is 
calm,  sad,  seemingly  simple  and  yet  very  studied, 
quaint  and  singular.  It  is  four  times  repeated: 
first  by  chorus  with  simple  accompaniment,  all  in 
unison :  then  in  the  minor,  by  the  two  sopranos 
again,  with  some  instrumental  embellishment ;  the 
third  time,  with  three  fiutes  twining  a  light  poly- 
phonio  wreath  about  it  (a  hint  from  Bach  per- 
haps ?);  and  finally,  very  softly,  in  full  chorus  har- 
monized, the  two  upper  parts,  however,  ptill  hold- 
ing to  the  melody.  There  is  a  certain  fascination 
in  all  this,  and  it  could  be  only  VerdiV.  Whether 
the  oharm  will  keep  its  freshness  time  must  show. 

6.  "  Lux  €Btema**  is  a  trio  for  Alto,  Tenor  and 
Bass,  beginning  with  murmured  monologue  of  the 
Alto,  in  no  settled  key,  amid  a  mysterious  tremolo 
of  etrings,  high  and  low,  which  lends  a  certain  sac- 
rificial tone  to  it,  as  at  the  moment  of  the  elevation 
of  the  host,  with  swinging  censers,  clouds  of  in- 
cense, etc.,  occasional  notes  of  the  bass  drum  or 
chords  of  brass  deepening  the  sense  of  awe  and 
strangeness.  Much  of  what  the  three  voices  sin^ 
is  made  out  of  phrases  from  the  preceding  Affnwt 
Dei  melody,  which  lends  a  greater  unity.  There  in 
much  ear-tickling  arpeggio  and  tremolo  of  high 
strings  and  flutes  in  the  concluding  portion. 

7.  "  Libera  me**  etc  An  ingenious  contrivance 
for  effect  both  at  the  beginning  and  the  end,  in  the 
monotenous  chanting  of  some  sentences,  first  by  the 
Soprano,  then  by  chorus  harmonized.  The  declam- 
atory Soprano  solo  which  follows  (**  Dum  veneria 
jndieare,  .  ,  .  tremene  faehte  eum"  etc.)  is  in- 
tensely dramatic,  expres*«ing  utmost  individual  ter- 
ror ;  the  voice  dies  down  to  pp  and  ppp,  and  finally 
(tie)  to  pppppp  (a  full  pod  of  peas) !  And  here  once 
more  bursts  out  the  horrid  din  and  fury  of  the  flam- 
ing Diee  tree  chorus,  and  once  more  dies  away,  and 
"  Requiem**  is  softly  breathed  again  as  in  the  intro- 
duction of  the  Mass.  Then  a  long  Fugue,  for  single 
chorus,  on  "  Libera  me,"  drier  and  harder  even  than 
that  in  the  Sandus,  It  was  wisely  omitted,— all 
but  the  summing  up,  or  etretto  at  the  end.  The  pe- 
tition Is  repeated  in  fragments,  in  various  forms,  fi- 
nally the  monotonous  chant  again,  and  so  the  Mass 

dies  out. 

That  it  is  "  a  great  work  *•  in  the  Verdi  way,  we  do 
not  question ;  but  that  it  is  so  in  the  highest,  or  a 
very  high  sense,  we  cannot  feel.  It  is  Verdi  with 
all  his  limitations,  all  his  idiosyncracy,  and  more 
than  he  has  ever  shown  before  of  his  great  peculiar 
power,  his  unique  and  decided  Ulent»— creative  gen- 
ius we  can  hardly  say.  Even  at  his  best  we  often 
feel  that  there  is  more  of  will  than  of  spontaneous 
inspiration  in  it  It  lacks,  after  all,  the  depth,  the 
sincerity,  the  repose,  the  inwardnew  of  great  relig- 
ions  music    Its  passionate  inten.-lty .  even  in  view 


of  these  tremendous  terrors,  is  not  religious.  The 
dramatic  is  not  inconsistent  with  the  religious  ele- 
ment ;  but  here  is  too  much  that  is  theatrical,  melo- 
dramatic and  sensational.  Religious  feeling  rises 
superior  to  terrors  and  subdues  them  ;  self  is  forgot- 
ten, sympathy  and  love  resolve  its  discords ;  every 
danger,  every  fear  is  spiritualized,  and  physical 
pains  not  brought  too  vividly  before  the  imagina- 
tion ;  so  it  is  in  all  the  Passion  music  of  Bach  ;  and 
in  every  Symphony  of  Beethoven,  if  there  be  strug- 
gle, always  Joy  prevails.  In  the  Requiems  of  Mo- 
zart, Chernbini,  and  others,  it  is  the  Requiem  and 
not  the  QfUMtUus  tremor  portion  that  is  most  dwelt 
upon  and  fondly  treated.  But  the  author  of  TVov- 
atore  in  more  at  home  in  the  sonsatinnal  sn^gestionB 
of  the  Dies  ira.  That  he  has  boon  more  in  earnest, 
more  careful,  better  fortified  with  contrapuntal  arts 
and  studies  in  this  work  than  ever  before,  must  be 
cheerfully  admitted. 

We  heartily  thank  the  Handel  and  Haydn  Socie- 
ty for  bringing  it  out,  and  join  in  the  hope  that  they 
will  at  some  time  give  on  another  hearing. 


Madame  Madeline  Schiller's  Farewell 

Eecitalfl. 

This  admirable  artist  has  within  a  few  yearf>  be- 
come so  identified  with  what  is  best  in  musical  Art 
in  Boston,  and  has  won  so  much  respect  and  sym 
pathy  and  friendship  here,  that  it  is  hard  to  think 
of  any  farewell.  We  had  looked  upon  her  as  a 
precious  and  assured  posssession,  an  inalienable  part. 
of  what  our  little  Art  world  here  has  had  to  pride 
itself  upon.  But  the  calls  of  duty  upon  her  have 
been  so  exacting  and  her  sense  «»f  duty  ho  unspar- 
ing, that,  besides  the  intense  strain  of  facnity  that 
goes  into  the  performances  of  a  pianist  equal  to  all 
the  highest  t^iaks,  she  has  snbmiticd  herself  to  the 
exhausting  labor  of  incessant  teaching,  until  her 
health  has  greatly  suffered.  She  now  feels  it  nec- 
essary to  go  back  to  her  English  home,  and  hence- 
forth follow  music  purely  as  an  Art  How  much 
we  shall  miss  her  here  was  more  than  ever  realized 
by  the  many  who  were  present  at  these  two  Fare- 
well Recitals  given  by  her  in  HorticultnraT  Hall  on 
the  afternoons  of  May  8  and  14.  The  audience  wafi 
large  on  both  orcasioni*,  the  last  completely  filled 
the  hall.  The  programmes,  as  to  her  own  part, 
were  mostly  made  up  of  the  same  compositions 
which  she  played  in  her  three  concerts  early  in  the 
winter.  Then  she  had  Miss  Crontn  for  a  singer ; 
this  time  it  was  Miss  Lillian  Bailxt.     Here  are 

the  procframmea : 

Maji  8. 

Suite,  Op.  01, Joachim  Raff 

Fantasia  e  Fuga.  <^iga  con  variazonl. 

Cavatina.  Marcla. 

Bong.    "  The  Loreley,*' Liszt 

Sonata,  G  Major,  Op.  2,  No.  3 Beethoven 

Etudes  de  Concert : 

a,  Gnomentanz, Seeling 

5,  Ricordanza Li«zt 

c,II  Tremolo, Oottschalk 

Songs,    a, "  Das  Zttf[:engl9cklein," Schubert 

6, '<  Im  FreienA- •* 

Nocturne,  6  major,  Op.  87, Choptn 

Bolero,  Op.  19 " 

t  May  14. 

Prelnde— Minuet  and  Fngue,  (From  Suite, 

Op .  79) . . '. Joachim  Raff 

**  KreiSleriana,**  Op.  15,  No,  2, Schumann 

Song.    "Ilmiol>en," PaisieUo 

Sonatat  Op.  31,  No.  3, Beethoven 

Song.    N«ne  Ltebe, Mendelssohn 

Grand  Polonaise,  B  major, Liszt 

Songs: 

a,  **  Am  Ufer  des  Flusses  des  Manzanere^," 

Jenncn 

b,  **  Und  wttsstens  die  BInmen," Franz 

Serenade,  and  Allegro  Giojoso, Mendelssohn 

All  Mme.  Schiller's  vigor  and  delicacy  of  touch, 
her  certainty  of  grasp  and  finished,  brilliant  execu- 
tion, and  the  refinement  of  her  playing  were  exhib- 
ited in  her  rendering  of  these  very  varied  and  exact- 
ing programmes.  Perhaps  in  nothing  did  she 
illustrate  her  own  power,  as  well  as  the  meaning  of 
the  composer,  more  fully  than  in  that  long  and  diffi- 
cult Suite,  Op.  91,  by    Raff,    whicli    is   in   many 


respects  the  most  interesting  piano  work  of  Raff's 
that  we  have  had  here,  although  we  cannot  say 
that  it  grows  upon  us  on  further  acquaintance.  Af- 
ter this,  the  most  brilliant  and  satisfactory  of  her 
renderings,  were  the  Polonaise  by  Liszt,  the  Bolero 
by  Chopin,  the  early  Beethoven  Sonata  in  G,  and 
perhaps  Lest  of  all  the  "  Allegro  Giojoso  "  of  Men- 
delssohn, in  which  she  was  well  accompanied  on  a 
second  piano  by  her  pupil  Miss  BiLLnros,  and  which 

was  played  very  nearly  to  perfection.  We  could 
not  quite  reconcile  ourselves  to  her  peculiar  con- 
ception of  the  "  Kreisleriana,"  hearing  that  lovely 
opening  theme,  so  flowing  and  legato^  played  with 
the  notes  set  so  apart.  And  we  must  question  also 
certain  t«mpi  and  variations  of  tempo  in  the  Op.  SI 
of  Beethoven,  particularly  the  very  slow  time  giv- 
en to  the  Minuet. 

But  we  did  not  begin  to  write  with  the  intention 
of  criticiziDfir.  Rather  be  it  our  pleasant  but  sad 
task  to  allude  again  to  so  much  that  is  rare  and 
beautiful  in  the  performance  and  the  spirit  of  the 
artist,  who  through  her  Art  was  bidding  us  fare- 
well. Rather  let  us  say,  not  without  hone.  Auf 
Wiederaehn  f  Mdme.  Schiller  is  to  sail  probably  in 
June. 


Miss  Bailey's  lovely  voice  and  her  expressive 
singing  were  in  harmony  with  such  a  concert  Her 
selections  were  fine,  and  all  beantifiilly  sung.  The 
Aria  by  Paesiello,  vnth  its  florid  accompaniment 
nicely^  played  by  Mme.  Diitrioh-Stronq,  a  true 
accession  to  onr  list  of  professional  accompanists, 
was  something  novel  in  these  days  and  very  en- 
joyable. 

Two  subjects  of  rare  interest  and  importance 
were  furnished  us  in  the  last  concerts  of  the  Apollo 
and  the  Cecilia  Clubs:  Mendelssohn's  "Antigone," 
complete,  with  orchestra,  and  excellent  reading  of 
the  connecting  dialogue  by  Prof.  Churchill ;  and 
Handel's  lovely  Pastoral  Cantata  "  Acis  and  Qala- 
tea."    They  will  keep  for  fuller  notice. 


Baltimorr,  May  20.— The  Peabody  Symphony  Con- 
certs have  probably  never  before  been  given  under  such 
Inauspicious  circumstances  as  were  those  of  last  Win- 
ter. Owing  to  some  misunderstanding,  the  cost  of  the 
new  annex  to  the  Institute  building  exceeded  by  a  con- 
siderable sum  the  amount  originally  calculated  on,  and 

in  addition  to  this,  the  unprofitable  securities  In  which 
a  large  part  of  the  Peabody  fund  is  invested,  pive  but 
little  nope  that  a  fair  appropriation  for  the  muaical  fle- 
partment  would  be  made.  Owing  to  the  efforts  of  a 
number  of  our  leadinj?  musical  people,  however,  a  sat- 
isfactory »hare  arrangement  was  finally  completed  with 
the  orchestra  for  eight  8ymi)honv  concerts,  beginnlnir 
December  fifteenth  and  ending  March  sixteenth,  and  so, 
after  much  anxic^,  fear  and  worry  on  the  part  of  all 
concerned,  we  had  our  concerts  anyway.  It  is  true  the 
management  was  somewhat  embarrassed,  flnanoially,  at 
the  time,  but  it  is  difficult  to  find  an  excuse  for  such  em- 
barrassment in  the  face  of  the  new  marble  annex,  erected 
at  an  enormous  expense  for  the  library,  while  the  muai- 
cal  department  remains  neglected. 

The  concerts  were  all  well  attended,  8evera1  of  theni  a 
little  too  well  for  individual  comfort,  and  when  the 
profits  were  divided  last  month,  the  orchestra  did  not 
come  out  at  the  small  end  of  the  horn.  Among  the 
soloists  appearing  during  the  season,  were  Miss  lAaie 
Beltchoover,  a  promising  young  pSaniele,  Madame  Falk- 
Auerbach,  Miss  Henrletra  Beebe,  Miss  Antonla  llenne, 
Mr.  Sidnoy  Lanier  and  Mr.  Franz  Kemmortz. 

Asgor  Hamerik,  the  director,  is  as  popular  as  ever.  He 
is  sUll  possessed  of  some  of  his  old  excitability  on  the 
stand,  nut  then  we  cannot  expect  every  director  to  be 
as  calm  and  dignified  as  Thomas  or  Damroech,  nnd  what- 
ever he  may  still  lack  In  this  particular,  he  makes  up  for 
in  his  compositions. 

A  notable  event  of  the  season  was  the  complimentary 
Sympliony  Concert  given  to  Mr.  Sidney  Lanier  by  the 
Peabody  orchestra,  Madame  Falk-Auerbach  and  Miss 
Bli!:a  Raraldi,  at  which  Mr.  Lanier  played  on  the  flute, 
Emil  Hiirtmann's  G  minor  Violin  Concerto  (op.  19),  en- 
tirely from  memory,  showing  most  careful  and  thorough 
study.  ^ 

Preparations  are  being  completed  tor  the  Musical 
Festival  to  take  place  28th  and  29th  inst.  The  orohestra 
will  number  sixty -four  pieces,  and  the  chorus  over  two 
hundred  voices.    The  prag^ramme  will  be  as  follows: 

For  Tuesday  Night,  May  28.— Beethoven's  Seventh 
Symphony.  "  In  quests  Tomba  *'  by  Mr.  Bemmerts,  Cho- 
rus, "  Calm  of  the  Sea,"  "  Leonora  "  Overture  (No.  8),  O 
major  Concerto  by  Madame  Falk-Auerbach,  songs  by 
Mr.  Reromertz,  and  the  "Hallelujah"  Chorus  from 
"  Christ  on  the  Motmt  of  Olivos." 

For  Wednewiay  Night,  May  29.— Nlds  Oade's  C  minor 
Symphony,  Scene  and  Air  from  Tannhiluser  by  Mr. 
Remmertz,  Wagner's  «  Siegfried  Idyl,"  Mareh  andClio- 
rus  from  Tannhauser,  Hamerik's  "  Jewish  Trilogy,'*  and 
Beethoven's  Choral  Fantasia. 

Beside  the  two  evening  performances,  there  will  also 
be  an  afternoon  0>nceri  given  on  Monday,  June  3,  at 
which  all  the  orchestral  and  choral  selections  will  be 
played,  the  soloists  taking  part  only  in  the  evening  per* 
fotmanoes.  The  president  of  the  festival  is  Mr.  Frank 
Frick.  one  of  our  leading  merchants,  a  veritable  enthu- 
siast in  mnsioal  matters,  and  at  the  same  time  an  excel* 
lent  manager.  The  affair  promises  to  be  a  most  decided 
success,  both  musically  and  financially.  Mubikvs. 
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Terdi's  Bequient— Pro  and  Con. 

(From  the  Brening  GaMtte.) 

The  performance  of  Verdi's  Requiem  by  the  Haadel 
and  Haydn  Society,  at  Music  Hall,  on  Svnday  night, 
excited  a  remarkable  enthusiasm  in  the  large  audience 
that  listened  to  It.  There  was  a  general  expression  of 
regret  that  it  could  not  be  heard  again  this  season. 
Whaterer  position  may  be  accorded  it  by  those  whose 
Judgments  sre  swayed  by  considerations  of  what  is 
called  "  classical  *'  music,  there  can  be  no  question  of 
its  claim  to  be  entitled  a  great  work.  We  cannot  call 
to  mind  a  living  musician  capable  of  producing  a  com- 
position of  such  Tivid  power,  of  such  profound  impres- 
siyeness,  of  such  uplifting  intensity.  Tliere  are,  doubt- 
less, many  who  can  woric  more  thoroughly  within  the 
limits  of  an  earlier  school;  who  can  more  faithfully 
paraphrase  old  ideas,,  and  reflect  the  distinctive  mosicid 
fashions  of  a  past  age ;  but  we  know  of  none  who  can 
produce  a  work  so  original  and  so  striklBgly  satisfying. 
That  it  is  not  wrought  in  the  methods  of  B^ch  and  Han- 
del is  nothing  to  its  discredit.  It  is  none  the  less  serious 
in  spirit,  is  no  less  religious  In  feeling,  on  that  account. 
Fault  has  been  found  with  it  because  it  has  a  strong 
,  dramatic  color;  but  if  the  composer  has  attempted  to 
make  the  music  echo  the  sentiment  of  the  language, 
and  to  stir  his  hearers  as  the  words  should  stir  them, 
who  shall  say  that  he  has  done  wrong  ?  If  there  is  a 
greater  warmth  and  a  deeper  passionate  intensity  here 
than  is  to  be  found  in  standard  music  of  this  class  we 
hare  had  from  the  German  masters,  the  nationality  of 
the  composer  most  be  his  Justification.  That  he  should 
hare  written  as  an  Italian,  and  not  as  a  German,  was 
but  natural,  and  his  music  is  to  be  Judged  from  his  own 
standpoint,  and  not  from  the  standpoint  of  those  who 
have  set  up  Bach  as  an  arbitrary  model  for  imitation. 
Its  independence  of  thought  and  of  treatment  Is  one  of 
its  most  attractire  qualities.  Its  dramatic  color  at  once 
charms  a^d  Impresses.  Martinets  in  criticism  may 
clamor  for  greater  calm  and  phlegwatic  repose,  may 
hold  up  quiet  polyphonic  intricacies  and  learned  ceun- 
terpoint  as  the  indispensable  characteristics  of  sacred 
music ;  but  a  musician  of  Verdi's  calibre  need  not  feel 
obliged  to  follow  them.  There  is  no  natural  law  forbid- 
ding music  for  the  church  to  borrow  effects  from  music 
for  the  stage;  and  it  is  better  that  Verdi  nhould  haye 
produced  such  a  strong,  original  and  impressive  work 
as  his  Requiem  undoubtedly  is,  than  a  weak  and  dry  Im- 
itation of  composers  who  wrote  according  to  the  8pirit 
of  an  entirely  diiferent  age  froita  our  own.  Many  requi- 
ems and  oratorios  hare  been  written  since  the  days  of 

the  great  meters ;  but  how  few  of  them  have  lived  I  It 
is  because  they  have  followed  their  models  too  closely, 

and  have  done  nothing  but  paraphrase  what  has  been 

said  before.  It  Is  impossible  for  one  composer  to  write 
with  another  composer's  individuality.  He  may  work  in 
his  school,  but,  if  he  have  genius,  be  cannot  tie  himself 
down  as  a  mere  imitator.  Bach  has  said  all  it  is  possi- 
ble to  say,  according  to  his  mode  of  thought.  So  with 
Handel,  so  with  Mozart,  so  with  Beethoven.  Gifted 
composers  of  the  second  class  have  followed  in  the  wake 
of  these  stupendous  geniuses,  and  tried  to  work  after 
their  fashion ;  but  they  are  only  heard  for  a  moment, 
and  their  work  falls  Into  obscurity,  overshadowed  by 
the  originals  they  have  so  industriously  copied.  There- 
fore when  a  composer  boldly  relies  upon  himself,  pre- 
fers to  mark  his  work  wirh  his  own  individuality,  rather 
than  with  that  of  another,  he  is  to  be  Judged  according 
to  the  purpose  he  had  In  view,  and  according  to  the  suc- 
cess he  has  achieved- within  the  limits  be  set  himself, 
and  not  by  the  work  of  another.  Criticized  purely  as 
music  with  s  legitimate  aim,  and  with  results  legitimate- 
ly achieved,  Verdi's  Requiem  is  entitled  to  the  profbund- 
est  admiration.  It  is  a  masterpiece  abounding  in  bean- 
ties  of  the  most  pronounced  dcficription.  It  is  absurd  to 
eharge  it  as  a  fault  against  Verdi  that  he  is  as  much 
himself  here  as  in  any  of  his  operas.  Why  should  he  not 
be?  That  he  has  a  cnararterlstic  style  which  he  cannot 
shake  offis  no  more  a  failing  in  him  than  it  was  In  Mo- 
zart; and  this  Requiem  Is  so  immense  an  advance  on 
anything  he  has  done  before,  is  so  much  greater  in  its 
kind  thia  anything  a  living  composer  has  as  yet  given 
us,  is  so  unmiatakably  a  work  upon  which  the  Impnntof 
genius  is  everywhere  iueffaceably  stamped,  that  we  are 
too  thankful  to  receive  It  to  find  it  necessary  lo  reproach 
the  composer  with  the  fact  that  he  is  himself.  Moreov- 
er, this  Requiem  Impressed  itself  upon  us  as  profoundly 
religious  In  feeling,  as  elevated  and  pure  In  sentiment, 
ana  as  deeply  stirring  in  its  way  as  any  similar  composi- 
tion with  which  we  are  acquainted.  And.  aboTe  all,  it 
Is  a  satisfying  work,  which  vre  believe  will  wear  well, 
and  will  out-live  detraction,  especially  sueh  detraction 
as  that  which  sneers  at  It  because  it  is  not  what  it  was 
never  intended  it  should  be. 


•   •   • 


(From  the  Courier.) 

*  And  now,  concerning  the  real  gist  of  the 
RequUm,  That  it  is  purely  religious  mnslc  can  surely 
not  be  said;  that  it  does  give  the  most  intense  dramatic 
expression  to  purely  religious  emotions  will  Just  as  sure- 
ly be  claimed  by  the  composer's  admiring  countrymen. 
Here  the  great  question  of  nationality  comes  in.  If 
Italians  say  honestly— and  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt 
their  honesty— that  this  Sequietn  appeals  to  them,  I  will 
not  say  as  ecelcalastlcal,  or  purely  devotional  music,  but 


as  a  true,  dramatic  expression  of  religious  emotions,  and 
of  the  feelings  that  are  aroused  in  their  breasts  by  a  con- 
templation of  the  Joys  of  eternal  salvation  and  the  ter- 
rors of  the  last  Judgment,  there  Is  nothing  more  to  be 
said  on  the  subject.  The  work  was  written  by  an  Ital- 
ian for  Italians.  Bren  considering  the  music  as  such, 
apart  from  all  religious  quality,  there  exist,  no  doubt, 
those  who  will  pursue  a  very  simUar  line  of  argument  in 
reply  to  any  objections  that  may  be  made  on  purely  mu- 
sical grounds.  It  may  be  said  that  persons  educated  in 
a  diiferent  school,  or  eyen  that  those  who  have  no  Italian 
blood  In  their  veins,  are  incapable  of  Judging  Italian 
music  adequately.  If  this  is  true,  it  were  useless  to  per- 
form Italian  music  out  of  Italy.  But  surely  no  one  idll 
venture  to  say  that  Signer  Verdi  would  care  to  hare  the 
sphere  of  his  work  confined  within  the  limits  of  the  Ital- 
ian frontier.  ▲  composition  which  can  bear  criticism 
solely  ftom  the  nsthetic  point  of  view  of  a  single  nation- 
ality cannot  lay  claim  to  any  surpassing  merit.  No,  in 
speaking  of  Verdi's  Btquiem,  we  must  take  it,  not  as 

merely  Italian  music,  but  as  music.  Looking  at  the  Jta- 
qutUni  iu  tblB  way.  its  most  striking  quality  must  be  called 
Its  brilliancy  and  eifectiveness ;  next  to.  this  its  most  ssr 
lient  characteristic  is  its  audacity.  The  composer  has 
shrunk  from  using  no  possible  means  of  effect.  And  let 
it  be  said  at  once  that  the  effBctlveness  of  the  work 
seems  wholly  spontaneous;  never  dragged  in  by  the 
hair,  or  forced.  Such  an  overwhelming  outburst  of  un- 
bridled intensity  as  the  IHe»  ira,  for  instance,  has  rarely 
been  heard.  To  those  who  are  satisfied  with  looking 
for  sheer  physical  excitement  in  music,  the  RtqiHem 
must  seem  a  masterpiece.  But  some  of  us  cannot  per- 
suade ourselves  to  find  tbo  end  of  art  here,  and  beyond 
this— with  the  exception  of  some  few  passages  of  real 
beauty  and  sentiment— the  Requiem  hardly  goes.  A 
great  deal  Is  said  about  musical  form,  often  in  the 
vaguest  possible  way,  and  probably  with  no  very  dis- 
tinct idea  of  what  is  meant  py  the  term.  About  "form" 
nothing  need  be  said  here;  Verdi  has,  as  I  have  already 
said,  shown  himself  so  at  home  in  the  forms  he  has  cho- 
sen that  his  use  of  them  calls  for  scarcdv  any  technical 
criticism.  Bat  what  does  call  for  criticism  is  the  pre- 
vailing superficiality,  want  of  eenuine  power,  one  is  al- 
most tempted  to  say  the  triviality  of  much  of  the  music 
If  such  music  iB  indeed  capable  ef  touching  the  heart 
and  Inspiring  profound  awe  is  some  persons,  then  can 
some  hearts  be  touched  by  very  strange  means.  The 
DUe  Ira  Is  brilliant.  Irresistibly  exciting, if  you  will,  but 
grand  and  terrible  it  is  not :  the  famous  big-drum  with 
Its  braces  slackened,  actually  makes  one  laugh !  All  the 
brilliancy  of  the  trumpets  in  the  Tuba  mimm,  and  tbe 
poetic  idea  of  their  sounding  blasts  from  diiferent  parts 
of  the  orchestra  and  from  behind  the  stage,  cannot  cov- 
er up  the  weakness  of  the  themes  they  play  nor  the 
trivialily  of  the  harmony  which  supports  them.  No 
amount  of  learning  nor  ease  in  handline:  counterpoint 
can  infuse  nobility  and  dignity  into  the  ^fvom  olim. 
Who  can  listen  to  the  Quantue  tremor  with  trembling,  or 
with  any  other  feeling  except  a  possible  reere^  that  it 
reminds  one  so  much  of  the  Anvil  Chorue  f  Throughout 
the  work  one  too  continually  finds  poetic  intention  tak- 
ing the  place  of  musical  vitality;  the  intention  is.  for  tbe 
most  part  fine,  but  it  Is  rarely  carried  out  with  convinc- 
ing power.  In  the  Offertory t  tor  instance,  the  idea  of 
having  the  opening  phrases.  Libera  animae  and  so  forth, 
sung  by  the  three  lower  voices  of  the  quartet,  and  the 
soprano  come  in  alone  on  the  sentence:  ted  eiffnifer 
eanctu*  Michael  reprcuentet  eat  in  lucem  and  so  forth  ia  a 
fine  one ;  but  the  musical  working  out  of  the  idea  is  not 
strong.  And  after  all  the  talk  about  Verdi's  learning 
and  contrapuntal  skill,  what  does  It  really  amount  to? 
The  question  should  not  be:  '*Can  Verdi  write  a  good 
fugued  double  chorus?  '*  but  it  should  be,  "  Can  Verdi 
invent  a  theme  which  from  its  own  nature  is  fitted  for 
fugual  treatment?"  It  is  not  a  question  of  technical 
skiu  but  of  creative  power;  and  It  Is  Just  the  creative 
power  which  seems  weak  in  the  Bequiemt  not  the  techni- 
cal skill  in  handling  musical  material.  In  spite  of  its 
less  strikingly  apparent  frivolity  of  style,  Verdi's  Segui- 
e»7i— considered  as  pure  music— cannot  Justly  be  saia  to 
show  BO  high  a  degree  of  genuine  creative  genius  as  Ros- 
sini's Stabat  Mater.  There  Is  not  a  number  in  it  which 
can  compare  with  the  older  composer's  Quamdo  corpue. 
Upon  tbe  whole,  tbe  genius  which  is  shown  In  the  Re- 
quiem Is  not  of  a  very  nigh  nor  very  fine  quality.  As  in 
most  of  his  other  works,  so  also  here,  Verdi  has  shown 
himself  to  be  lacking  in  true  depth  of  sentiment,  and 
the  Intensity  of  his  passion  does  not  atone  for  its  super- 
ficiality. W.  F.  Apthosp. 


Hats  axd  Enoobbs.  At  the  Cincinnati  Festival, 
which  takes  plaee  next  week,  two  very  sensible  regula- 
tions will  be  enforced;  The  first  wHl  forbid  ladies  to 

wear  their  hats  during  the  perfonnances.  This  will  se- 
cure an  uninterrupted  view  of  the  stage.  As  ladies*  hats 
are  now  constructed,  a  man  of  average  height  cannot 
see  over  them.  As  the  rule  Is  universal  in  Its  applica- 
tion, no  one  can  complain.  It  will  serve  the  public  con- 
venience and  comfort,  and,  though  some  ladies  mav 
grieve  over  the  prospect  that  they  cannot  display  their 
new  head-gear,  they  nave  the  compensation  of  knowing 
that  they  will  look  prettier  without  their  high  hats  than 
with  them.  Esthetlcally,  the  effect  of  a  woman's  head 
is  spoiled  by  the  structure  erected  on  the  top  of  her 

{dled-up  hair;  even  if  it  were  not  so,  she  shoulabe  wili- 
ng to  Sacrifice  something  for  the  common  good,— espec- 
ially as  the  sterner  sex  make  no  objection  to  removing 
their  head-ceverlngs.  A  lady  sitting  behind  a  gentle- 
man with  a  stove-pipe  hat  on  can  have  some  faint  idea 
of  the  sufferings  of  a  gentleman  sitting  behind  a  lady 
with  a  hat  of  the  period,  towering  above  its  substratum 
of  twists,  coils,  and  frizzes.  The  second  regulation  for- 
bids any  encores.  It  is  almost  an  equiyalent  for  the  ex- 
pense of  the  trip  to  Cincinnati  to  attend  seven  concerts 
from  which  the  encore  fiend  is  peremptorily  banished. 
Had  such  a  regulation  not  been  enforced,  it  might  have 
been  possible  that  some  of  the  insane  encorers  might 
have  demanded  a  repetition  of  the  Ninth  Symphony  or 
the  Grand  Mass. -CAica^o  Tribune. 
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PablUkeei  by  Ollvev  Ditsoa  4k  Go. 


>  i»>  < 


Vooali  with  Piano  Aooompanimsnt. 


.  t* 


The  following  four  are  classM  as  '<  Songs 
sung  in  public  by  Mademoiselle  Marie  Ron,  and 
are  of  course,  well  chosen  and  effective.  The 
illustrated  tlUe  Is  beantlftil. 

Absence.    (L' Absence).    G.  4.  d  to  F. 

Beethovetu  60 
"  Toward  thee  my  thought  Is  ever  reaching." 
<*  Vers  toi,  s'^tanoe  ma  penste." 
Speak  again,  Love  t  (Pur  dicesti).    Parle  en- 
core.   E.    5.    £  to  F.    LoUi,  A.  D.  1700.  60 
«  Pur  dioetti,  O  bocca,  booca  bella.'* 
"  Speak  again,  love,  I  fain  would  hear." 
*'  Parle  encore,  Je  venx  entendre." 

Brightly  the  Sunlight    Serenade  Yalae.    E. 

5.  E  to  a.  Uetra.  50 

"  Thus  sung  a  gay  Andaludan." 
"  Ainsi  parukit,  dans  la  montagne." 
First  Day  of  Happiness.    (The  Sprites).    B6. 

6.  b  to  g.  Auber.  50 

"  Ahl  the  Sprites  are  there!" 

"  Ahl  les  Djins  sont  la." 
It  will  be  seen  that  the  subjects  are  unnsnally 
well  chosen,  and  all  are  somewhat  out  of  the 
beaten  track  of  concert  songs. 

Agnus  Dei.   Behold  the  Lamb.  G.  8.  B  to  E. 

WrighJL  80 
Words  from  the  Hymmd.  and  the  music  makes 
an  effectiye  solo  for  church  service. 
My  Faith  looks  up  to  Thee.    Ah.  3.  G  to  a. 

WrighL  ao 
Agnus  Del,  qui  toIUs  Peocata  mundi. 
This  like  the  other  **  Agnus  Dei "  by  the  same 
author,  has  Latin  and  Bnglish  words.    A  good 
high  soprano  solo,  and  not  long  enough  to  be  te- 
dious. 
You  get  more  like  your  Dad  every  Day.    G. 

2.  E  to  E.  Walker.  dO 

Ck>mic.   From  <*  Babes  in  the  Wood." 

Instrumsntali 

Tarantelle.        Eb  minor    0.  Sehumann,  50 

As  Bft  minor  has  a  Six  Flat  signature,  and  a 
tarantelle  is  a  rapid,  harum-scarum  piece,  it  is 
evident  the  player  has  something  to  do.  Capital 
practice. 

Bells  of  Comeville.    Waltzes.       3.       PraU.  85 
Pretty  waltzes  from  the  new  opera. 

FaTorite  Authors.    Choice  melodies  simpli* 

fled  by  H,  MaylaUu 
No.  4.    Marche  de  Nuit  (Gottsohalk).  F. 

4.  16 

No.  8.    Grand  Polka  de  Concert  (Ck>tt8- 

chalk).    F.    4.  75 

No.  0.  LalUve.  (Wallace).  G.  4.  1.00 
The  above  pieces,  with  the  others  of  the  set, 
are,  in  the  original  form,  too  difflcult  for  aver- 
age players,  and  Mr.  Haylath  has  done  well  In 
arranging  lliem  so  that  a  larger  ntunber  may  en- 
Joy  them. 

Whims.    (Grillen).       D&.     4.        Schumann.  35 
The  direction  "MIt  Humor"  or  *<With  Hu- 
mour" indicates  a  "  talking  "  character  to  the 


like  a  fragment  of  a  symphony. 
My  Happiest  Day  in  Berlin.    Waltz.       3. 

Oung'l  60 
What  made  Oung*l  so  happy,  no  one  can  tell. 
Perhaps  it  was  the  fine  success  of  this  bright 
compositioni  and  the  consequent  receipt  of  abun- 
dant Rlz-Dollars. 

n  Troyatore.    Fantasie  Brillante.       E6.    6. 

8.  SmitfL  1.00 
As  the  Trovatore  has  a  prevalent  air  of  sadness. 
Smith's  brilliancnr  has  the  effect  of  enlivening  and 
changing  the  onaracter,  making  quite  a  new 
thing  oifamiliar  airs. 

BOOKS. 
Johnson's  New  Method  fob  THoBouen  Bask. 

An  Instruction  Book  in  the  Art  of  Playing 
Church  or  Glee  Music,  and  all  other  kmds 
that  are  prhited  jn  Four  or  More  Parts,  on 
the  Orf^^an  or  Pianoforte.  By  A.  K.  John- 
son.   Price  $1.25. 

This  is  at  once  the  most  simple  and  most  thor- 
ough instruction  book  extant  for  learning  to 
play  chords.  4-  ▼cry  large  proportion  of  all  who 
play  four-part  music  on  Church  or  Beed  Organs, 
or  on  the  Piano,  play  but  two  or  three  parts,  and 
do  not  understand  chords.  All  these  will  l>e 
greatly  benefitted  by  a  study  of  this  easy  and 
uiorough  New  Method,  whlcn  may  be  learned 
with  or  without  a  master. 


Abbbeviatioks.— Degrees  of  difficulty  are  marked 
from  1  to  7.  The  key  is  denoted  by  a  capital  letter,  as  C, 
B&,  etc.  A  large  Roman  letter  marks  the  lowest  and  the 
highest  notelfon  the  staff,  small  Roman  letters  If  below 
or  above  the  staff.  Thus:  "C.  S.  o  to  B/'  means  **Key 
of  C,  Fifth  degree,  loweet  letter  o  on  the  added  line  be- 
low, highest  letter,  S  on  the  4th  space.*' 
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For  Dwlf);ht*s  Jonrnal  of  Music. 

0  Veil  thy  Badiant  Face. 

'<  No  icood  that  comes  to  as  in  after  yotfs  can  eTer  in 

any  measnre  compensate  ns  for  tbe  loss  of  tbat  early 

enthnsiaam  wliiob  is  the  moat  predooa  poaaeaaion  o^ 

youth.'* 

Old  French  wrtUr, 


0  Teil  thy  radiant  face,  glad  mornlng-atar, 
In  shadowy,  tearfnl  night  I 

And  fold  yoar  wings,  soft  winds,  who  from  afar 

Brought  balmy,  aweet  delight ;' 

And,  joyons  birds,  who  singing  soared  so  high. 

Grow  damb,  and  droop  and  die. 

As  all  the  blossoms  bang  their  delicate  head, — 

For  he,  for  he  is  dead ; 

He  with  the  sunny  eyes  and  golden  hair. 

Who  was  akin  to  you  and  all  things  fair. 

Himself, — 0  lent  me  for  too  brief  a  apaoe  I — 

Of  infinite  beauty,  tenderness  and  grace ! 

What  name  to  call  htm  by,  I  cannot  say. 

But  this  alone  I  know. 

It  is  the  fervor  of  my  youthful  day, 

Spring's  liring  warmth  and  glow. 

That  in  my  sight  here,  blinded  and  grown  dim, 

Lies  cold  and  still  in  him, — 

Him  who  made  beautifal  earth,  sea  and  air, 

The  wide  world  eyerywhere ! 

Whose  lips  were  melody,  beneath  whose  feet 

Sprang  flowers  and  babbling  brooklets  clear  and 

sweet, 
With  whoae  dear  life  so  close-knit  was  my  heart. 
Dying,  he  left  me  but  its  saddest  part  I 

They  tell  me  as  the  weary  seasons  pass. 

There  will  be  born  to  me 

Another  child  for  comfort. — But  alas  I 

1  know  that  he  shall  be 

A  grave,  sad  man,  with  thoughtful,  pallid  brow, 

Who  looks  beyond  the  now. 

Searching  the  future's  dim,  uncertain  skiea 

.With  sombre,  joyless  eyes. 

That  long  life's  darkest  mysteries  have  read, — 

Who  walks  with  silent  lips  and  bended  head, 

Whom  no  sweet  flower  attends,  or  warbling  bird. 

That  blooms  unseen  by  him  and  sings  unheard. 

O  how  could  he,  think  you,  in  thousand  years. 

Make  my  poor  heart  forget 

Him  who  is  gone ! — dry  up  the  ceaseless  tears 

Wherewith  my  cheeks  are  wet 

For  him  with  sunny  eyes  and  golden  hair. 

Sweeter  than  all  things  fiiir, 

In  infinite  beauty,  tendemesa  and  grace  I 

O  reil  thy  radiant  face 

Proud  m«mingstar ! — How  far  thy  beams  are  abed. 

Thou  shalt  not  find  him  who  is  dead,  is  dead, 

Canst  nerer  to  the  darkened  earth  restore 

The  light  gone  out,  that  gladdens  it  no  more  I 

S.  Strevb. 
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For  Dwlght't  Journal  of  ICuslc. 

On  the  Use  of  Difficult  Pieces  in  Piano 

Teaching. 

BT  W.    8.   B.    MATHBWS. 

By  difllcult  pieces  I  mean  such  of  tbe  Beet- 
hoyen  works  as  the  Pathetique,  Moonlight^  and 
Appassumata  Sonatas;  such  Schumann  works 
as  the  Phantane'Stuckey  Op.  12,  the  Fa»chwgth 


9ekw(jmk  au$  Wien^  Op.  26,  the  Humareike  and 
Daioidib&ndUr;  soch  Ohopln  works  as  the 
SehmtoBy  PoIonauM  in  E  flat  and  A  flat,  BaUads 
in  Q  minor,  and  the  Btudeg  ;  and  snch  brilliant 
things  of  LlsKt  as  the  Bigdetio^  Fawt^  Tann- 
hdiis^  March,  2nd,  8th,  12th  and  14th  Bhapio- 
dies,  and  his  Concerto  in  E  fiat ;  the  Tausig 
paraphrase  of  Weber's  Irmtatian,  and  so  on. 
These  I  name  merely  at  random,  in  order  to 
give  an  idea  of  how  wide  a  fleld  I  wonld  cover 
by  the  term  difllcalt.  Even  here,  it  will  be 
seen,  I  have  drawn  a  line  considerably  below 
the  highest;  else  I  might  have  named  Beetho- 
ven's Sonatas,  Op.  109  and  111,  and  the  fourth 
and  fifth  Concertos;  Schumann's  JStndes  Sym- 
phoniquesj  and  GoncerUm;  Chopin's  E  minor 
Conc&rto^  the  Variations  on  Lad darmn  la  ma- 
noy  and  the  Liszt  PropMte,  Don  Juaii,  and  his 
more  recent  works,  as  s.ff,,  the  transcription 
of  Wagner's  Fatut  Overture^  etc.  All  of  these 
for  one  reason  or  another  ask  of  the  player 
considerably  more  than  even  the  very  import- 
ant works  named  in  my  first  selection.  Yet 
the  first  list  is  much  farther  than  ordinary  pi- 
ano-teaching goes.  There  are  even  Conserva- 
atories  where  they  do  not  feel  warranted  in  as- 
signing any  of  these  pieces  for  lessons.  One, 
indeed,  might  be  excepted,  Beethoven's  Sonata 
Pathetique;  but  even  this  they  give  under  a 
misapprehension,  and  in  a  reading  so  mild  and 
colorless  as  to  deprive  it  at  once  of  its  difficul- 
ty and  inspiration.  The  programmes  and  cat- 
alogues of  these  schools  dwell  largely  on 
Haydn,  Mozart,  a  little  Schubert,  Dussek, 
Pleyel,  Clementi,  Moscheles,  Heller,  Hiller, 
and  especially  Mendelssohn — good  writers  all 
of  them  and  well  worth  knowing,  but  per- 
haps hardly  worth  the  space  they  fill  relatively 
to  certain  others. 

On  the  other  hand,  one  finds  in  the  country 
pupils  hardly  able  to  play  Cramer's  studies 
well,  and  entirety  unformed  in  the  modem 
technics  of  the  piano,  passing  directly  from 
such  insigpiificant  and  unexacting  works  as 
Oottschalk's  Loit  Bope  and  Wollenhaupt's 
Whup&nng  Windi  to  the  interpretation  of  a 
large  Chopin  PoZraoiM,  a  great  Sonata  of  Beet- 
hoven, or  a  concert-piece  of  Liszt.  Every  reput- 
able teacher  knows  what  it  is  to  overhaul  the 
work  of  a  pupil  having  such  a  history.  An 
important  piece  is  selected  from  the  formida- 
ble catalogue,  and  played.  And  how  played  I 
There  is  no  technique;  no  sonority  of  touch; 
no  legatOy  no  phrasing;  no  interpretation. 
Merely  a  scrambling  through  as  by  great  tribu- 
lation. And  then  there  is  a  pretty  kettle  of 
fish  for  the  teachert  Everything  must  be  dene 
over  again ;  the  touch  formed,  a  legato  estab- 
lished, phrasing  begun,  and  atechnicbuiltup. 
Sometimes  it  takes  three  months  to  lay  the 
foundations  of  a  true  legato. 

The  pupil  taught  in  the  orthodox  way  I  first 
described  plays  correctly,  to  be  sure.  But 
commonly  with  by  far  too  little  power;  tod 
little  snap.  It  is  old-fashioned  and  (if  I  may 
say  so)  old-maidish. 


Between  these  two  extremes  lie  a  few  facts 
not  taken  into  account  by  either  of  them.  The 
chief  one  is:  that  an  increasing  number  of  peo- 
ple play  great  works  for  the  pianoforte,  and 
play  them  well.  There  must,  therefore,  be  a 
way  of  doing  it.  And  the  way  must  be  prac- 
ticable, that  is,  must  not  take  too  much  time. 

At  the  basis  of  the  misapplication  of  diffi- 
cult pieces  in  the  second  case  referred  to  above, 
lies  ignorance ;  ignorance  of  the  technique  of 
the  piano,  as  well  as  of  the  real  scope  and  de- 
mands of  the  great  works  so  misused.  At  the 
bams  of  the  ordinary  orthodox  course  lies  (as  I 
believe)  a  misconception  of  the  ideal  of  growth. 
Representative  teachers  of  this  class  have  ad- 
vanced to  me  over  and  over  again  the  idea  that 
a  pupil's  growth  ought  to  be  gradual  and  or- 
derly. That  every  step  forward  ought  to  be 
perfectly  easy  and  natural,  so  as  to  be  taken 
without  strain.  In  this  way,  say  they,  the 
mind  at  length  arrives  at  maturity.  Import- 
ant works  will  then  be  played  with  an  even- 
ness and  repose  not  otherwise  to  be  reached. 

This  argument  suggests  three  answers  (or 
three  forms  of  the  same  answer).  In  the  first 
place  the  pupils  who  pursue  this  course  very 
seldom  live  to  reach  the  end.  And  when  they 
do,  they  are  commonly  so  fagged  out  as  to  be 
worth  but  little  for  examples.  In  the  second 
place,  I  do  do  not  know  of  anything  that  grows 
regularly  and  straight-forward.  Everything 
that  lives  has  its  times  of  advance,  and  its 
times  of  holding  on  and  solidifying  what  has 
been  acquired.  Trees  do  most  of  their  grow- 
ing in  two  or  three  months  of  the  year.  The 
body  of  man  generally  reaches  maturity  long 
before  his  soul.  Children  have  years  in  which 
they  grow  very  little ;  then  all  of  a  sudden  they 
shoot  up  to  full  height.  I  knew  of  a  girl  who 
grew  three  inches  in  height  in  three  weeks. 
Had  she  continued  at  this  rate  from  the  age  of 
sixteen  to  twenty-five,  her  height  would  have 
been  regarded  as  disproportionate.  I  saw  a 
parrot  climbing  a  ladder;  reaching  up  with  her 
beak  she  seized  the  round  above  her  and  held 
until  she  had  grasped  it  with  her  claws.  There 
she  hung  head  downwards.  Then  ensued  a 
vigorous  wiggling  and  twisting  to  bring  her- 
selif  into  a  more  normal  position  on  the  top  of 
the  round.  Once  there  she  rested  for  a  mo- 
ment, plumed  her  feathers,  and  took  a  look 
about  her,  as  if  to  say:  '*  so  far  up,  anyhow  I " 
And  it  seems  to  me  people  get  on  in  the  world 
in  a  manner  not  so  dissimilar. 

Besides  this,  I  find  that  all  the  great  players 
used  to  play  at  difficult  pieces  when  young. 
Moscheles  relates  that  he  played  Beethoven's 
'*  Sonata  Pathetique"  when  he  was  only  six 
years  old.  Of  course  he  made  ''  hash  "  of  it 
But  then  this  one  instance  indicates  his  gener- 
al ambition  to  undertake  important  pieces.  We 
find  Liszt  arriving  at  the  acme  of  piano-playing 
at  the  age  of  twenty,  which  he  certainly  noTer 
would  have  been  allowed  to  do  by  one  of  these 
orderly  professors.    Mme.  Riv^King  is  said  to 
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have  played  Thalberg's  ''Don  Jaan"  at  the 
aQ€  of  eight !  and  Liszt's  '*  Don  Juan  "  at  the 
age  of  eleven. 

It  18  also  trae,  and  weighs  on  the  other  side, 
that  all  these  people,  when  old,  disapproye  of 
their  own  precocity.  They  are  the  fathers  and 
mothers  who  have  *'  seen  the  evil "  of  it.  Bat 
thenl  All  ambitious  youngsters  to  the  end  of 
time  will  have  to  find  out  this  evil  for  them- 
selves. 

A  talented  pupil  is  like  a  young  giant. 
Nothing  but  tossing  around  heavy  dumb-bells, 
anvils  and  other  solid  substances  will  content 
him.  It  is  only  when  he  becomes  more  ma- 
"ture,  that  the  young  Hercules  can  be  inspired 
to  use  his  strength  for  the  good  of  men  in 
cleaning  Augean  stables  and  Idlling  Kemean 
lions. 

Then,  too,  let  us  consider  the  history  of  ar- 
tists as  connected  with  pieces  they  play  well. 
For  instance,  one  of  the  best  pieces  of  a  certain 
pianist,  is  the  Chopin  E-minor  Concerto.  This 
great  work  the  pianist  has  known  by  heart  for 
perhaps  ten  years,  or  so.  It  was  taken  up  and 
studied  with  a  teacher;  it  was  lain  aside  after 
being  mastered.  It  was  then  after  some  months 
or  a  year  taken  up  under  another  teacher,  and 
thoroughly  studied.  All  the  passages,  the 
phrasing,  the  interpretation  are  built  up  com- 
plete from  the  foundation.  It  rests  again.  Af- 
ter a  year  or  two  it  comes  up  once  more. 
Meanwhile  the  player's  ideal  has  advanced,  and 
now  it  receives  a  far  higher  polish  than  before. 
Then  it  is  played  in  public  for  a  few  times. 
Again  it  rests.  Again  it  is  taken  up  and  stud- 
ied. In  this  way  this  work  has  been  re-con- 
structed for  eight  or  ten  times.  Probably  it 
may  go  through  a  similar  process  a  half  dozen 
times  in  the  future.  A  similar  history  attaches 
to  every  really  difficult  piece  in  her  repertoire. 
Kow  the  point  I  make  here  is  that  tYitflnt  time 
through  was  just  as  important  as  any. 

Pupils  work  well  only  under  the  inspiration 
of  a  healthy  mechanical  difficulty  in  the  piece 
to  be  studied,  and  real  genius  in  its  essthetic 
contents.  In  other  words,  they  work  well  on- 
ly when  interested;  interested  to  master  a  diffi- 
culty which  only  work  will  master,  and  inter- 
ested in  a  musical  delight  they  receive  as  they 
go  along.  It  is  impossible  to  keep  the  playing 
bright  and  musical  unless  much  of  the  practice 
is  done  on  things  that  afford  musical  enjoy- 
ment to  the  pupil  practicing  them,  ^arly  this 
year  I  put  a  lot  of  well-advanced  pupils  into 
Tausig's  selection  from  dementi's  Qradus.  For 
a  while  it  went  swimmingly.  They  did  about 
ten  studies  admirably;  then  all  of  a  sudden  the 
interest  flagged,  and  I  had  to  change  the  dose. 
Like  Sam  Weller  in  the  alphabet  they  all  at 
once  discovered  that  it  wasn't  worth  while  to 
go  through  so  much  to  get  so  little.  Doctors 
know  how  medicines  run  out  with  a  patient, 
and  you  have  to  change. 

In  a  certain  sense  no  piece  ought  to  be  given 
before  an  adequate  technical  foundation  has 
been  laid  for  it.  In  a  certain -other  sense,  ev- 
ery piece  is  its  own  best  preparation.  That  is 
to  say,  every  great  piece  (by  a  real  genius)  af- 
fords to  the  unaccustomed  interviewer  certain 
peculiarities,  mechanical,  mental  and  artistic. 
The  hands  have  to  do  new  things,  the  mind 
has  to  unravel  new  passages,  and  the  soul  has 
to  habituate  itself  to  a  breeze  from  a  new  quar- 


ter of  the  musical  heavens.  And  all  these  re- 
quire acclimation.  You  have  to  get  used  to  it. 
The  Beethoven  technic  is  one  thing.  It  rests 
on  Bach.  Whoever  can  play  Bach's  Oltmer 
can  play  Beethoven,  over  to  at  least  Op.  57. 
What  Bach  will  not  do  for  the  pupil,  Clementi 
will.  Clementi  represents  the  advance  in  virt- 
uosity between  Bach  and  Beethoven.  But 
after  Bach  and  Clementi  have  done  all  that 
they  can  to  form  a  Beethoven  technique,  there 
remains  very  much  indeed  of  Beethoven  him- 
self, which  one  learns  nowhere  else.  And  much 
more  that  one  finds  blind  until  one  looks  at  it 
through  the  spectacles  of  Schumann  and  Cho- 
pin. And  so  there  are  the  Schumann  and  the 
Chepin  technics,  each  peculiar.  New  hand- 
habits,  new  mind-work,  new  soul-ezpeiiences. 
And  the  artist  must  get  used  to  all  of  them. 
This  is  the  reason  why  one  cannot  play  Beetho- 
ven by  way  of  Haydn  and  Mozart  alone.  Beet- 
hoven was  a  prophet  as  well  as  a  historian.  To 
play  Schumann  one  may  very  well  study  Wag- 
ner. Wagnerism  is  SchnnfannisBi  with  the 
reduetio  ad  dbmrdum  applied  to  it.  And  Liszt 
is  Chopin  ' '  run  into  the  ground.*'  And  where 
he  touches  the  earth  we  seize  him  most  easily. 

It  seems  to  me,  therefore,  that  a  discreet  use 
of  difficult  pieces  is  allowable  and  desirable. 

Any  use  of  difficult  pieces  is  discreet  if  these 
three  points  consent :  In  the  first  place  the  pu- 
pil must  Vke  it  and  enjoy  it;  this  settles  the 

mental  and  spiritual  side  of  it.  Second,  the 
difficulties  must  not  be  impossibilities  for  the 
individual  pupil.  And  third,  (and  this  is  the 
critical  point)  the  legato  tnuet  le preserved.  The 
imperfect  observance  of  the  legato^  i$  of  the 
greatest  harm.  The  legcUo  is  the  foundation  of 
all  good  playing.  No  practice  does  positive 
harm  to  the  technique  if  done  legato.  This,  of 
course,  includes  good  phrasing. 

A  piece  may  be  extremely  useful  study  al- 
though the  pupil  may  at  the  time  be  unable 
to  fully  master  it. 

Let  it  be  remembered  that  few  pianists  ac- 
quire additional  execution  after  they  are 
twenty  years  old.  On  investigatiug  their  his- 
tory it  will  be  found  nine  times  out  of  ten  that 
they  played  their  most  difficult  pieces  by  the 
time  they  were  from  sixteen  to  eighteen  years 
of  age;  certainly  before  they  were  twenty. 
After  that  they  improve  the  manner  of  playing. 
The  phrasing  becomes  more  refined;  the  inter- 
pretation more  mature  and  satisfying;  perhaps 
the  technique  becomes  more  even  and  fine. 
But  by  degrees,  and  more  and  more  as  they  get 
older,  they  lose  their  taste  for  mere  bravura, 
and  find  their  real  pleasure  in  bringing  smaller 
works  to  a  finer  finish.  Then,  too,  I  find  that 
as  they  become  celebrated,  their  reputation  be- 
comes more  and  more  a  burden,  and  leads  them 
to  drop  all  pieces  except  such  as  they  are 
sure  of. 

Again  as  it  regards  their  method  of  judging 
of  compositions,  I  find  this  difference  between 
young  pupils  and  older  ones.  The  bright  pu- 
pils, those  musically  susceptible,  are  at  first  at- 
tracted by  the  spirit  and  imagination  shown  in 
a  piece,  much  more  than  by  the  elegant  style 
of  it.  When  they  get  older  they  learn  to  prize 
the  elegant  style,  and  in  some  cases  come  to 
prefer  manner  to  matter.  In  general,  howev- 
er, I  regard  a  very  acute  sensibility  to  mere  el- 
egance of  style  as  rather  an  unfavorable  sign 


in  a  young  pupil.  Indeed  I  am  inclined  to 
think  that  the  imagination  is  more  vivid  in 
youth,  and  the  youngsters  get  a  nearer  approach 
to  the  vision  of  the  poet  than  most  of  us  elder 
ones  do.    As  Wordsworth  says: 

(Intimalions  of  Immortality,  Y.) 

"  Heaven  lies  about  ub  in  our  in  fancy  1 
Shades  of  the  prison  house  begin  to  close 

Upon  the  growing  boy, 
But  he  beholds  the  light,  and  whence  it  flows. 

He  sees  it  in  his  joy  ; 

The  youth,  who  daily  farther  from  the  east 
Must  travel,  still  Is  Nature's  priest, 

And  by  the  vision  splendid 

Is  on  his  way  attended ; 
At  length  the  man  peredves  it  die  away. 
And  Cade  into  the  light  of  common  day." 

The  action  of  the  imagination  in  youth  is 
repeatedly  referred  to  by  this  poet,  and  always 
with  profound  insight  and  beauty.  For  in- 
stance (Excursion,  Bk.  I.,  line  250,  or  there- 
abouts) : 

"  Oh  then  what  soul  was  his,  when,  on  the  tops 

Of  the  high  monntains,  he  beheld  the  sun 

Rise  np,  and  bathe  the  world  in  light  I  He  look'd— 

Ocean  and  earth,  the  solid  frame  of  earth 

And  ocean's  liquid  mass  beneath  him  lay 

In  gladness  and  deep  joy.    The  clonds  were  tonch'd. 

And  in  their  silent  faces  did  he  read 

Unutterable  love.    Soand  needed  none, 

Nor  any  voice  of  joy ;  his  spirit  drank 

The  spectacle ;  sensation,  soul,  and  form 

All  melted  into  him ;  they  swallowed  up 

His  animal  being ;  in  them  did  he  live. 

And  by  them  did  he  live ;  they  were  his  life. 

In  snch  access  of  mind,  in  such  high  hour 

Of  Tisitation  from  the  liring  God, 

Thought  was  not ;  in  enjoyment  it  expired ! " 

It  is  the  privilege  of  the  wise  teacher  to  so 
order  the  steps  of  the  gifted  pupil  that  each 
day's  onward  march  may  be  illumined  with 
rays  of  immortal  light . 


A  Bemedy  for  Brass  Inatnunenta. 

The  sum  of  human  agony  caused  by  the  early  ef- 
forts of  players  upon  striofed,  or  upon  reed  and 
brass  instruments  is  incalculable,  and  it  is  noticea- 
ble that  wherever  musical  amateurs  abound  the 
Universallst  faith  makes  no  progress,  and  the  Cal- 
vinistic  doctrine  that  a  place  of  future  torment  is  a 
mortal  necessity  finds  multitudes  of  believers. 
Many  learned  commentators  have  discussed  the  na- 
ture of  the  insanity  under  which  Einir  Saul  fre- 
quently sufl^ered,  but  it  is  odd  that  no  one  has  per- 
ceived  that  it  was  due  to  the  youthful  David*8 
persistent  practice  upon  the  harp.  We  know  that 
on  one  occasion,  whue  David  was  plaving  an  air, 
which  doubtless  closely  resembled  "  Silver  Threads 
Among  the  Qold,**  Saul  remarking,  "S'help  me 
Father  Abraham,  this  is  too  much,"  flung  a  javelin 
at  the  musician  and  drove  him  away.  Doubtless  the 
king  was  hasty,  but  let  us  remember  his  extreme 
provocation.  As  for  David,  not  content  with  hav- 
ing already  killed  the  leading  Philistine  giant,  he 
went  and  played  the  harp  to  that  unhappy  nation, 
with  the  view  of  demoralizing  the  people  so  that 
he  could  make  an  easy  conquest  of  them  on  coming 
to  the  Israelitish  throne. 

While  the  javelin  is  probablv  a  specific  for  all 
B'lfiering  due  to  accordeons,  violins,  cornets  and 
flutes,  it  is  not  a  remedy  which  is  available  at  the 
present  day.  The  most  successful  mode  of  treat- 
ment which  has  been  devised  is  that  which  was  re- 
cently tried,  with  admirable  results,  in  the  case  of 
a  young  man  residing  in  a  Twenty-second  street 
boarding  house,  who  waa  addicted  to  the  French 
horn ;  and  it  is  due  to  the  medical  profession  that 
the  history  of  the  case  should  be  brieflv  given. 

The  vonng  man  in  question  occupiedf  the  second 
story  front  hall  bedroom.  He  was  apparently  a 
quiet  and  weU-meaning  person,  but  under  a  smooth 
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and  spotless  shirt  bosom  he  concealed  a  heart  heed- 
less of  hnman  suffering.  It  would  not  have  noade 
much  difference  where  he  concealed  his  hearty  for  it 
would  haye  been  quite  as  callous  had  he  kept  it  un- 
der his  waistband  or  inside  of  his  boot  That  he 
preferred  to  learn  the  French  horn  rather  than  any 
other  and  more  common  instrument  of  torture,  does 
not  palliate  his  offence ;  for,  although  the  horn  lacks 
the  earpierduff  shrillness  of  the  cornet,  its  tone 
has  a  wonderfully  penetrating  power,  and  is  to  the 
last  degree  depressing  to  the  spirits. 

The  man  who  begins  to  play  a  wind-instrument 
employs  the  most  of  his  time  in  what  may  be  called 
"  sighting  shots."  For  example,  when  this  particu- 
lar young  man  desired  to  sound  B  flat,  it  would 
take  him  a  long  while  before  he  could  get  his  eleya- 
tion  and  his  wind-gauge  regulated.  He  would  hit 
three  or  four  notes  above  B  flat,  and  three  or  four 
notes  below  it,  a  score  of  times  before  he  would 
Anally  make  a  bulVa  eye.  Even  when,  after  long 
effort,  he  succeeded  in  nitting/the  desired  note,  the 
sound  produced  would  be  what  Is  technically  and 
derisively  called  a  "  blaat,**  or,  in  other  words,  an 
uncertain,  toneless,  and  most  unmusical  sound.  It 
is  needless  to  speak  of  the  effect  which  this  sort  of 
thing  had  on  his  fellow-boarders.  At  the  end  of 
two  weeks  public  indignation  had  (p*own  to  that  ez 
tenb  that  it  was  seriously  proposed  to  melt  the  horn 
and  to  pour  the  metal  down  the  throat  of  the  play- 
er, as  a  warning  that  unless  he  promptly  reformed, 
he  would  be  dealt  with  severely.  It  was  then  that 
a  homcBopathiephysieian  residing  in  the  house  called 
a  meeting  of  the  aggrieved  boarders  in  order  to 
propose  what  he  bdieved  would  prove  a  radical 
cure. 

After  describing  with  great  clearness  the  painfnl 
symptoms  which  prolonged  practice  upon  the  horn 
develop  in  the  unfortunate  and  unwilling  listenen>, 
and  unfolding  at  much  leneth  Hahnemann's  theory 
of  cure,  he  asserted  that  in  order  to  successfully 
combat  the  effects  of  horn-playing,  the  use  of  other 
instruments  which  produce  analogous  symptoms 
was  clearly  indicateo.  Hence,  he  proposea  that 
each  boarder  should  provide  himself  witn  a  cornet, 
a  violin,  an  accordeon,  a  flute,  or  a  drum,  and  ad- 
minister these  remedies  whenever  any  symptoms  of 
the  French  Vom  were  manifested.  Few  of  the 
boarders  believed  in  homoeopathy,  but  they  were  in 
that  state  of  mind  in  which  men  clutch  at  any  nos- 
trum which  promises  relief.  They  therefore  re- 
solved to  follow  the  doctor's  prescription,  and  im- 
mediately laid  in  a  full  supply  of  the  indicated  in- 
struments. 

The  next  evening  at  seven  o'clock  the  familiar 
ffasp  of  the  horn  was  heard.  Instantly  it  was  fol- 
lowed  by  the  screech  of  the  violin,  the  spasmodic 
choking  of  the  cornet,  the  drone  of  the  accordeon, 
the  waU  of  the  Ante,  and  the  fierce  uproar  of  the 
drum.  In  two  minutes  a  crowd  was  collected  in  the 
street,  under  the  impression  trat  a  large  orchestra 
was  rehearsing  Wagner's  "  Meistersineer,"  and  the 
young  man  with  the  French  horn  was  lying  on  the 
floor  of  his  room  in  strong  convulsions. 

The  cure  was  complete.  Early  the  next  morning 
the  French  horn  player  was  removed  to  a  lunatic 
asylum,  where  he  still  remains.  He  is  quiet  and 
harmless,  bat  he  believes  that  he  is  a  remnant  of 
the  wall  of  Jericho,  which  fell  down  under  the  as- 
sault of  the  Hebrew  trumpets,  and  constantly  in- 
rists  that  Confess  should  make  an  appropriation  to 
repair  him  and  mount  him .  with  bar oette  guns. — 
yiw  York  Tinrn, 


Stttsual  ^atttipnitnu. 


Chicago,  Mat  IS.— I  intended  to  have  spoken,  In  my 
last,  more  in  detail  of  Mr.  Eddy's  fif  tietb  programme, 
and  especially  of  the  principal  number  on  It,  the  Beubke 
Sonata.  This  work  seems  to  me  the  most  imaginative 
of  any  I  hat^e  heard  for  the  organ.  It  nses  the  organ  as 
an  orchestra,  not  in  an  illegitimate  way  for  the  produc- 
tion of  light  effects,  but  in  a  true  and  loyal  way  for  the 
production  of  genuine  though  new  oigan  effects.  It  is 
to  be  sure  a  programme  piece,  and  therein  not  fully  in- 
telligible according  to  the  composer's  idea  without  the 
programme  in  hand;  and  this  is  its  weakness  and  the 
inherent  weakness  of  all  programme  music  But  I 
think  it  is  plainly  to  be  felt  that  the  composer  had  there 
something  more  than  common  on  his  mind,  and,  wheth- 
er fully  understood  or  not,  the  work  leaves  upon  ths 
hearer's  mind  the  impression  of  having  a  great  deal 
In  Ik. 

Another  fine  organ  has  been  added  to  oar  local  stock. 


It  is  the  one  in  the  Third  Presbyterian  Church.  It  has 
three  manuals,  about  forty  stops,  and  is  well  voiced, 
wdl-balaneed,  and  of  a  dellghtfal  smoothness  of  action 
and  promptness  of  speech.  It  is  from  the  works  of 
Johnson  A  Bon,  and  is  the  thktifJIrH  of  their  erection 
in  Chicago,  many  of  which  are  of  equal  or  greater  siie. 
The  church  is  a  large  one  of  over  two  thousand  sittings, 
and  I  do  not  think  I  ever  heard  the  Thiele  Variations  in 
A  flat  to  so  good  advantage  as  under  Mr.  Eddy's  fingers 
at  the  exhibition  of  this  organ.  They  came  out  very  clear 
and  produced  a  grand  effect.  The  contrast  between  the 
effect  of  the  pieces  played  on  this  occasion  (pieces  ex- 
tremely f^iwiUM"  to  the  play«r)and  the  numbers  in  Mr  .Ed- 
dy's fifty-fourth  organ  recital,  raises  the  question  wheth- 
er, after  an,  music  is  to  be  advanced  in  public  apprecia- 
tion by  a  constant  suceeiaion  of  unfamiliar  pieces,  the 
large  majori^  of  them  necessarily  of  a  low  order  of 
genius;  and  all  so  imperfectly  interpreted  as  pieces  in- 
variably are  when  the  player  is  able  to  rehearse  them 
but  a  few  times  and  then  only  to  remove  the  more  ob- 
ylous  technical  imperfections.  Bueb  readings  lack  the 
concentration  to  make  them  effective  and  convincing, 
and  more  and  more  make  me  doubt  the  validity  of  sueh 
a  series  of  recitals.  Of  course  this  is  only  my  own  pri- 
vate doubt,  and  I  am  open  to  conviction.  All  this,  of 
course,  relates  to  the  fundamental  artistic  idea,  and  is  in 
no  way  a  reflection  on  the  ability  of  the  organist,  of 
which  I  hold  the  same  opinion  as  herein  often  ex- 


Mr.  WolfBohn  has  been  giving  a  few  more  of  his  his- 
torical recitals  before  the  tepid  remains  of  the  Beetho- 
ven Society.  Last  Saturday  was  the  eleventh.  It  was 
from  Gkdmmann.   The  programme  ihtf : 

1.   NoveOetten,  Op.  21,  in  F  No.  1,  and  D  No.  3. 
1.   Ballade-"  Poor  Feter," 

Mrs.  Jewett. 

5,  Fantasle-st1lcke,Op.  12,Bk.  1, 

Des  Abends— AnfSchwung^Wamm—OriUen. 
4.   Evening  Music.   No.  12  of  <<varfed  Leaves." 

I**  Heaven  bas  shed  a  tear,** 
"  Lovest  thou  for  love," 
«0  Sunshine." 

Mrs*  Jewett. 

6.  Fantasie  in  C,  Op.  17. 

I  do  not  think  I  ever  heard  Mr.  WolfSohn  tor'so  good 
advantage  as  on  this  occasion.  He  played  v^ih  great 
refinement  and  truly  poetic  feeling.  One  eotfA  dissent 
somewhat  from  his  reading  of  '<  Orillen,"  for  instanoe, 
and  in  a  few  other  places,  but  as  a  whole  the  playing 
was  delighlfnl,  and  brought  one  face  to  face  with  the 
composer.  The  songs  also  were  exceptionally  well  ren- 
dered, and  in  the  last  one,  «0  Sunshine,"  Mrs.  Jewett 
made  a  decided  hit.  Such  a  redtal  as  this  is  a  real 
boon  to  all  musio-lovers. 

The  choral  societies,  the  Beethoven,  Apollo,  Choral 
Union,  and  Chicago  Orchestra  (with  ehoms  obllgato) 
have  closed  their  eeason's  works.  The  list  has  been  long, 
but  not  insignificant.  And  the  standard  of  performance 
has  been  low.  Except  the  Apollo  singing  int3oldbeck*s 
"  Three  Fishers  **  there  has  not  been  a  really  fine  choral 
performanoe  here  this  winter,  so  far  as  I  can  leam. 
TUs  opinion  is  not  of  my  own  make  so  completely  as 
those  I  usually  send  you,  for  a  large  part  of  the  choral 
perf  onnanoes  have  taken  place  on  Thursday  evenings 
when  I  am  generaMy  out  of  town.  But  the  common 
consent  of  criticism  is  to  the  effect  above  stated.  Ap* 
parentiy  all  the  societies  need  to  *'  brace  up." 

Perhaps  I  may  be  permitted  to  state  that  Mr.  W.  S.  B. 
Mathews  gave  a  concert  in  Byanstown  last  week,  at 
which  Mrs.  Jewett,  Mr.  C.  A.  Knorr  and  Mr.  McWade 
sang  and  Ave  of  his  piano  pupils  appeared  much  more 
than  creditably  in  Chopin's  Polonaise  in  Aflat,  Salnt- 
SaSns  Duo  Variations  on  a  Theme  of  Beethoven's  (for 
two  pianos),  Lisst's  Seodnd  Rhapsody,  Tausig's  <*  Invi- 
tation to  the  Dance,'*  the  first  movement  of  Beethoven's 
Third  Concerto  (with  Beinecke's  cadenza),  accompanied 
by  second  piano,  and  Liszt's  (Gounod's)  *' Faust."  All 
of  these  things,  except  the  duo  and  the  accompani- 
ments, were  played  without  notes,  and  with  good  effect, 
by  schixd-girls.  I  mention  this  fact  because  it  serves  to 
illnstrate  the  great  progress  in  musical  cultivation  in 
the  West.  Of  course  it  ought  to  be  known  that  all  these 
girls  play  a  good  deal  of  classical  music.  One  of  them 
had  occasion  to  appear  in  a  church  eoncert  a  fortnight 
ago,  and  made  her  own  selection,  and  prepared  it  and 
played  it  without  reporting  to  her  teacher.  She  gained 
an  imperative  encore;  the  piece  was  the  Theme,  three 
variations,  and  the  finale  of  SOhumann*s  JPtvdet  Sym- 
phoniqu€9. 

The  musical  season  is  neariy  over.  Mr.  Liebling  ex- 
pects to  play  another  recital,  June  6th,  with  a  better 
programme  than  befbre.  He  will  give  the  Bach-Llsct 
Fantasia  and  Fugue  in  G  minor,  a  Schumann  number, 
Beethoven's ''Moonlight"  Sonata,  a  Chopin  selection, 
and  Lisst's  Wedding  March  transcription. 

A  series  of  Strakosoh-Cary-Kellogg  Concerts  will  be 
given  hers  presentiy.  In  whioh  Miss  Caiy  will  appear 


four  times  in  an  Aria  from  **  Don  Carlos,"  and  Miss  Kel- 
logg four  times  in  the  Polonaise  from  «  Mignon"  and 
other  novelties. 

And  that  reminds  me  that  my  friend,  Mr.  Gteo.  B. 
Armstrong  of  the  InUr-Ootan  has  been  «  catching  it "  in 
the  JTneCo  TVade  Review ;  and  I  beg  to  state,  that  although 
I  sometimes  dissent  from  that  gentieman's  critical  judg- 
ment, the  case  is  by  no  means  so  bad  as  there  stated; 
and  above  all  things  every  one  who  knows  Mr.  Aim- 
strong  gives  him  credit  for  the  best  motives  and  perfect 
sincerity.  Indeed  the  charge  of  « unworthy  motives" 
so  often  made  against  critics,  Is  in  my  opinion  almost 
always  groundless.  I  do  not  think  money  will  influence 
a  critical  opinion  in  any  newspaper  in  this  city.  Indeed 
in  some  casea  it  seems  to  me  sometlmee  as  if  the  critic 
«  stood  up  so  stralp^ht  that  be  leaned  over  backwards; " 
and  It  turns  out  a  positive  disadvantage  to  the  singer  or 
player  to  be  a  friend  of  the  critic  Of  course  a  dollar  a 
line  will  print  anything  in  certain  parts  of  the  paper. 
But  ten  dollars  a  line  would  not  insert  a  puff  In  the  crit- 
ical columns  of  the  TVibune,  Timet,  or  Inter^Ocean, 

Dbb  Fbktsohuxts. 


Nbwpobt,  B.  I.,  MAT  8^— The  Newport  Choral  Sode- 
ty»  under  Mr.  J.  B.  Sharland's  able  conductorahip,  gave 
their  third  concert,  the  second  this  season,  in  the  Opera 
House  on  Thursday  evening.  May  2,  with  the  ibilowing 
programme:'- 

Scenesfrom  Orpheus Oluck, (A J>.4TB0.) 

Orpheus— Mrs.  Flora  E.  Barzy. 

Part-Song.— "  Phmbus," Joseph  Bamby 

Aria  and  Chorus  from  <'Eli,'' Costa 

The  Evening  Prayer  of  Samuel, 

Mrs.  Flora  E.  Barry. 
(An  Angel.)   The  Lord  is  thy  keeper! 
Cboms  of  Angels, 

Female  Volceo. 

Part>Song.— ^<  When  hands  meet," Clio  PInsuti 

Part-Song.—*'  Calm  sea  and  happy  voyan." 

The  Society  were  assisted  by  an  artist  well  known  In 
Boston,  Mrs.  Flora  B.  Barry,  wbo  took  the  part  of  Or- 
pheus, and  who  gave  a  fine  rendering  of  the  Aria  from 
"Eli." 

The  programme,  though  excellent  In  itself,  was,  I 
think  from  conversation  with  several  of  those  who  lis- 
tened to  its  rendering,  not  so  generally  pleasing  as  tbe 
one  of  January  31.  The  Orpheus  music,  very  beautiful 
as  It  is  throughout,  is  yet  a  little  monotonous,  and  on 
that  account  did  not  please  as  well  as  would  something 
with  more  variety.  Nevertheless  it  was  true,  genuine 
music  of  the  best  class,  and  could  not  fail  to  have  an 
elevating  infiuence  on  the  taste  of  the  community. 

I  should  add  that  tbe  selections  from  Orpheut  were 
nearly  the  same  as  those  given  in  Boston  by  Theodore 
Thomas. 

The  whole  programme  was  given  with  Piano  accom- 
paniment simply;  in  the  Orpheue,  a  large  part,  the 
purely  instrumental  portions  entirely  so,  in  a  four-hand 
arrangement;  while  the  Beethoven  ''Calm  Sea  and 
Happy  Voyage,"  was  given  complete  in  a  four-hand  ar- 
rangement made  for  the  occasion  by  one  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Society. 

Mr.  J.  H.  Mason  of  Providence,  who  has  previously 
distinguished  himself  in  Mr.  Bonner's  concerts  in  tbat 
dty,  kindly  assisted  in  the  four-hand  accompaniments. 

As  one  of  the  accompanists,  criticism  on  the  concert 
from  me  is  hardly  becoming.  There  were,  however, 
mistakes  on  the  part  of  both  chorus  and  accompanists, 
some  firom  inexperience,  some  from  inattention,  and  on 
the  part  of  the.  accompanists  from  want  of  sufllcient 
time  for  preparation. 

One  accident  occasioned  a  Slight  pause  in  a  Recitative 
of  Orpheusr-the  dropping  unnoticed  from  the  piano  of 
one  of  the  sheets  of  the  accompaniment.  But  as  a 
whole,  the  performance  did  credit  to  the  Society,  which 
with  longer  practice,  greater  experience,  and  perhaps  a 
little  more  care  on  all  lides,  win  be  able  to  continue  to 
do  good  service  in  the  cause  of  the  best  music  In  New- 
port. A.  G.  L. 


BALnxonn,  Mat  27.— Our  Musical  Festival  opened 
to-day  with  two  public  rehearsals,  at  which  the  whole 
progranmie  written  you  in  my  last  was  taken  through, 
the  solos,  as  at  first  intended,  not  being  left  out,  so 
that,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  the  two  rohearsali, 
were  really  two  concerts.  Mr.  Frans  Remmerts,  sang  in 
his  massive  way,  an  Air  from  Handel's  "  Samson  " :  "In 
questa  tomba,"  and  a  Scene  and  Bomanza  trwn.  Tbnii- 
Mueer;  and  Mrs..Falk-Auerbach  played,  in  her  inimita- 
ble style,  the  G-major  Piano  Concerto  of  Beethoven, 
and  her  part  in  the  Choral  Fantasia,  botb  from  memo- 
ry. When  she  interprets  Beethoven,  she  is  in  her  ele- 
ment. The  orchestra  played  with  much  spirit  and  pre- 
cision the  Seventh  Symphony  with  Its  beautiful  Attsffret- 
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Ut  And  Oade's  G-minor  Symphony  with  tlM  sprightly 
Scheno,  the  Mendelasohnlan  seqaenoes  in  which  always 
recaJl  foralbly  the  Wedding  March  of  Qade's  gnaX 
patron. 

There  were  some  little  flaws  aboat  the  Choms  that 
did  not  altogether  please  your  correspondent,  but  they 
were  only  Bmall  matters,  and  one  most  not  lose  sight 
of  the  fact  that  this  is  oar  first  attempt.  The  next  time 
we  shall  do  much  better,  for  we  know  now  that  we  pos- 
sess all  the  necessary  material  for  a  good  chorus  of  about 
three  hundred  voices,  and  a  fine  orchestra  of  sizty-Ave 
pieces.  All  we  need  as  far  as  the  chorus  is  concerned, 
is  systematic  training.  All  the  singing  this  afternoon 
was  done  in  a  clear  voice  and  confident  manner,  espec- 
ially in  the  "  HaUeluJah  **  and  *'  Tannhiluser  "  choruses, 
and,  judging  from  the  success  of  both  to-day's  perform- 
ances, there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  concerts 
of  to-morrow  and  Wednesday  evenings  will  pass  off  in 
glorious  style. 

The  first  public  performance  of  Mr.  Hamerfk's  "Jew- 
ish Trilogy  "  in  its  revised  form,  at  the  second  rehearsal 
this  afternoon,  called  forth  the  greatest  enthusiasm  on 
the  part  of  audience,  chorus  and  orchestra,  and  it  is 
really  a  delightful  work.  It  was  composed  in  Paris,  in 
ISeS,  for  Mrs.  Hester  Bothschild  of  London,  and  has  for 
its  foundation  an  old  Jewish  melody,  which  is  made  the 
theme  for  the  second  moTcment. 

The  three  movements  are  entitled  (hmtmrt,  DoUtrota, 
and  Sinfofda  Trioi\faU,  the  first  two  of  whieh  are  ex- 
tremely beautilal.  Exquisite  melody  is  supported  by  mas-* 
terly  instrumentation,  and  the  whole  is  dlear  and  com- 
prehensible. Indeed,  all  who  know  Mr.  Hamerik  and 
his  works  will  acknowledge  his  superiority  as  a  lyric 
composer,  whatever  his  short-comings  may  be  in  other 
directions.  He  can't  help  writing  melody;— he  is  lyric 
by  nature. 

As  revised,  the  Trilogy  has  suffered  no  change  in  fun- 
damental idea.  Xaoh  movement  has  been  somewhat 
lengthened  and  the  instrumentation  much  improved, 
thus  giving  the  composition  the  necessary  fullness  and 
force  which  the  original  lacked.  The  harp  is  applied 
acceptably  in  this  as  in  most  of  his  other  compositions. 

But  yon  will  want  to  know  something  more  about  the 
orchestra  and  ohoms.  The  FestiTsl  Orchestra  is  mads 
up  as  follows:— first  violins  12,  second  10,  violas  9,  *celli 
8,  contra  bassi  6,  flutes  S,  oboes  2,  clarinets  2,  fagotti  2, 
French  horns  4,  trumpets  8,  trombones  8,  tuba,  bass 
drum,  tympani  and  harp.  Total,  sixty-eight.  The  cho- 
rus consists  of:  Soprano  eighty,  Alto  fifty-two.  Tenor 
sixty-four,  Bass  seventy*twe.   Total,  268. 

The  aflidr  is  not,  you  will  observe,  quite  as  grand  as 
the  Cincinnati  Festival.  We  haven't  an  Orchestra  of 
108  pieces,  nor  a  chorus  of  780  voices,  nor  a  hall  accom- 
modating 0000  persons,  nor  poetry  from  Louisville.  But 
we  are  having  a  quiet,  cozy  little  Musical  Festival,  just 
to  shew  what  materiid  we  possess,  and  what  we  may  ac- 
complish if  we  persist.  Although  at  the  present  mo- 
ment it  is  impossible  to  ascertain  what  the  receipts  will 
amount  to,  so  much  is  certain,  the  expenses  will  be  fully 
covered.  Almost  every  seat  for  the  four  performances 
had  been  reserved  on  Monday  of  last  week,  when  the 
sale  of  rsserved  seats  was  stopped.  Musically  speak- 
ing it  is  a  decided  success,  and  it  wUl  pay  expenses. 
What  more  may  we  expect  for  a  beginning? 

MUSIKUS. 

Third  Bieniiial  Festival  at  CiiudiuiatL 

(Oonctaided  from  Page  288.) 

SECOND  DAT,  MAT  15. 

There  were  two  performances.    Id  the  afternoon 

a  misoellaneons  programme,  as  follows : 

Overture— TannhHuser Wagner 

Ariar-^<0  don  fatale,"  Don  Carlos ifetdX 

Miss  Annie  Louise  Gary. 

March  Tempo,  8ymphonv,Lenore Raff 

Aria—"  From  Boyhood  Trained,"  Obenm Weber 

Mr.  Charles  Adams. 

Symphonic  Poem— Danse  Macabre Saint-Sattis 

Aria— Bobert  le  Diablo Meyerbeer 

Mme.  Bugenie  Pappenhelm. 

Overture—"  Midsummer  Night's  Dream," 

Mendelssohn 

Largo— Adapted  by  J.  Hdmesberger Handel 

For  Violins,  Violas.  Harp,  Organ,  and  Violin  Ob- 

Dligato,by 
Theodore  Thomas.    ' 

%  Song^The  Palms Fanre 

Big.  O.  Tagllapietra. 

Duo—"  Qnis  est  Homo  *'— "  Stabat  Bfater," .  .Rossini 

Mme.  Pappenheim  and  Miss  Cary. 

Traenmerei Schumann 

Overture— William  Tell Rossini 

The  Cindnnati  QoMdU  of  the  next  day  said  of  the 

matin6e : 

It  was  designed  most  unqualifiedly  and  singly  to 
p,ease.   Its  character,  nothing|pn  common  [with  what 


we  call  a  musical  festival;  it  was  a  popular  concert  in 
which  old  favorites  were  rehearsed  by  solo  singers  and 
the  orchestra,  to  the  keen  enjoyment  of  the  audience. 
It  had  a  sensational  feature  which  was  pleasant  rather 
than  starUingly  artisUc— ["  stortiini^y  artistic  1"  that 
U  startling.]— Mr.  Thoukas'  violin  solo  in  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  Largo  by  HandeL  Nobody  expected  him 
to  rival  the  great  masters  of  the  violin  whom  we  have 
heard,  but  perbi^s  nobody  in  the  hall  knew  how  much 
skill  he  possesses.  He  produced  a  splendid  body  of 
tone  and  stirred  up  the  audience  to  much  applause. 

Madame  Pappenheim  sang  her  best  in  the  hackneyed 
aria  from  Meyerbeer*s  "BoMit,'*  and  succeeded  In  gal- 
vanizing it  Into  new  life,  though  almost  any  other  selec- 
tion would  have  been  pieferable.  She  suffered  by  com- 
parison with  Miss  Carr  in  the  duo  from  Rossini's 
"  Stabat  Mater."  Mr.  Adams  sang  his  aria  from  "  Ober- 
on  '*  finely,  and  SIg.  Tagllapietra  harvested  bravos  and 
long-continued  applanse  by  his  enthusiastic  singing  of 
"  Les  Rameaux.'^ 

The  Chicago  TnbuM^  same  date,  says : 

Brery  seat  and  every  inch  of  standing-room  for  this 
afternoon  and  evenlug  was  taken  yesterday.  The  pro- 
gramme for  the  matinte  was  made  up  of  old  war-horses 
that  hare  pranced  about  the  concert-rooms  for  many  a 
season.  If  the  Singer  Ode  was  caviar  to  the  multitude 
last  evening,  there  could  be  no  complaint  this  afternoon. 
Mr.  Thomas  olftet  the  rigidity  of  one  programme  with 

the  elasticity  of  another,  and  it  was  elastic  enough  to 
stretch  over  all  grades  of  popular  musicsl  development. 


tre,"  thd  *•  Midsummer  Night' 
Dream"  Overture,  a  Haudel  LargOfthe  too-sweet-for- 
anything  "  Traenmerei,"  and  the^«  WiUiam  Tell "  Over- 
ture were  taken  down  from  the  shelves  and  dusted,  and 
made  to  do  their  customary  duty  of  delighting  the 
crowd  with  "  linked  sweetness  long  drawn  out.'' 


*f 


Handel's  "  Msssiah  " — the  one  Oratorio  of  the 
Festival — was  given  in  the  eTening,  with  Mrs.  Os- 
good, Miss  Cary,  Mr.  Adams,  Mr.  Fritsch  snd  Mr. 
Whitney  in  the  solos.  The  local  critics  are  un- 
bounded in  their  pruses  of  this  performance,  and 
write  as  if  they  thought  that  Handel's  masterpiece 
never  received  so  perfect  an  interpretation  in  this 
world  before.  They  even  try  to  vindicate  the  ex- 
traordinarily rapid  tempi  at  which  Mr  Thomas  took 
many  of  the  movements  as  "modern  impvovements** 
upon  the  old  hum-drum  traditional  way.  "Sot  were 
these  the  only  "  improvements.'*  The  OaxetU,  for 
example,  says  of  the  chorus :  "  For  unto  us  t  Child 
is  bom": 

In  this  the  pretty  effect  which  was  made  at  the  tTnion 
Festival  of  1876  was  retained.  The  f  ngue  part  was  sung 
by  the  chorus  very  softly,  so  as  to  bring  it  into  sharp 
contrast  with  the/or^  shouts  of  "  Wonderful !  Counsel- 
or! The  Everlasting  Father  I  the  Prince  of  Peace,"  with 
which  the  new  born  Messiah  is  greeted.  The  effect  may 
or  may  not  be  familiar  in  other  cities  of  the  country, 
but  authority  Is  found  for  it  in  a  tmHUom,  vOdck  teaehet 
thai  ihefugw  prtuding  ths  appetiaUoiu  iam  tortUen  hu 
Eanda  for  a  quartet  of  vateee  only,  the  chorus  being  re- 
served until  the  emphatic  words  were  reached. 

• 

This,  we  beg  leave  to  remark,  is  entirely  a  mis- 
take. In  Handel's  original  autograph  score,  as  any 
one  may  see  by  looking  into  the  fac-eimile  pub- 
lished a  few  years  ago  by  the  London  Sacred  Har- 
monic Society,  Handel  has  distinctly  written  "  itU- 
ti^  at  the  entrance  of  each  part  in  tiie  opening 
fugue  chorus :  "  For  unto  us,"  etc.  The  effect  must 
have  been  not  only  "  pretty,"  but  even  childish, 
"  startlingly  (nn-)artistlc." — Judging  from  all  that 
we  have  read  about  the  performance,  and  heard 
through  appreciative  and  fair-minded  persons  who 
were  present,  we  feel  safe  in  copying  what  follows 
from  the  special  correspondent  ("  E.  H.  C")  of  our 
Boston  Evening  Traneeript : 

Again  last  night,  as  before,  a  false  start  was  made, 
and  Mr.  Thomas  had  to  drop  his  baton  and  retire  ttom 
his  stand  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  till  the  disturbers- 
prominent  among  whom,  astonishing  to  say  to  those 
who  have  observed  the  discipline  of  the  Handel  and 
Haydn,  were  late  comers  among  the  chorus,  struggling 
down  to  their  places— were  quieted.  Hence  the  Over- 
ture which  leads  with  so  significant  a  connection  to  the 
recitative, "  Comfort  ye  my  people,"  was  separated  by 
a  long  interval,  to  which  we  are  not  accustomed.  Mr* 
Adams,  in  delivering  this  opening  recitative  with  that 
reverential  dignity,  nobility  and  justness  of  style,  which 
his  early  training  Ineradicably  Implanted  in  his  oratorio 
manner,  set  the  performance  upon  a  high  plane  for  the 
start.    But  this  impressive  out-giving  of  the  great  ut- 


terances of  the  prophet  was  not  responded  to  by  the 
I>eople  with  that  elevated  repose  and  strength  In  the 
chorus, "  And  the  glory  of  the  Lord,"  that  should  have 
been  its  natural  effect.  It  seemed  for  a  few  moments  as 
though  orchestra  and  chorus  were  following  and  insist- 
ing upon  different  conceptions  of  the  work  in  hand. 
Yawing  C«ic]  apart  to  a  i>erilous  extent  as  they  proceeded , 
the  two  bodies  were  gradually  brought  together  at  last 
by  a  mutual  compromise  on  tempo  and  by  much  loud 
rapping  by  the  conductor.  This  was  repeated  in  the 
choruses,  "  And  he  shall  purify  '*  and  "  O  Thou  that  tall- 
est," with  the  exception  that  here  appeared  to  be  going 
on  a  scramble  In  the  same  direction,  the  choristers  and 
instrumentalists  vying  with  each  other  in  exaggerating 
the  allegro  and  abandoning  all  dignity.  To  be  done  at 
once  with  the  strictures  to  be  made  on  what  turned  out 
to  be,  on  the  whole,  a  grandly  successful  and  impressive 
performance  of  the  "Messiah,"  It  must  be  recorded 
that  the  tempi— whieh,  though  attributed  here  to  Mr. 
Thomas,  may  have  been  adopted  before  his  rehearsals, 
for  he  seemed  generally  to  hold  the  chorus  back— In 
many  cases  did  great  violence  to  what  may  very  proper- 
ly be  called  the  sacred  traditions  of  the  interpretation 
of  Handera  masterpiece.  The  Jfew  York  Trib¥me*t  crit- 
ic, defending  these  innovations,  holds  that  "  too  muilSh 
respect  Is  paid  to  traditions  '*  that  "  retard  the  fiow  of 
some  of  Handel's  airs  and  choruees  till  they  loee  half 
their  vitality,"  and  "  it  will  never  do  to  let  festivsl  mu- 
sic drag."  But  it  may  be  questioned  if  more  speed  can 
add  anything  to  the  nUdMif  of  Handel's  religious  rapt- 
ures, and  It  Is  Just  possible  that  the  true  vitality  of  this 
music  lies  deeper  than  Mr.  Thomas— or  whoever  is  re- 
sponsible—has hoped  for  it,  if  this  be  his  notion  of  the 
means  of  helghtenbig  its  power.  Certain  it  Is  that  not 
only  did  he  jeopard,  in  two  of  the  early  numbers,  the 
unltedness  of  the  chorus,  but  In  the  closing  choruses,  by 
taking  the  larghetto  at  allegretto  speed,  turned  the 
grand  cUmaeterlo  of  the  oratorio  into  painfully  undigni- 
fied and  unworthy  excitement—"  festival,"  to  be  sure, 
even  "  gay  and  festive,^  and  something  approaching  to 

a  regular  lark.  It  is  dear  enough  that  if  such  srs  the 
consequences  of  Cincinnati's  defiance  of  the  old,  ever- 
respected  traditions,  the  traditions  are  to  be  prized  for 
saving  the  oratorio ;  for  It  could  not  long  hold  the  place 
it  does  with  such  merely  physical  excitement  and  effect, 
followed,  af  all  snch  is,  by  the  reaction  of  exhaustion 
and  weariness.  Good  authorities  have  maintained  that 
the  tempi  taken  by  the  Handel  and  Haydn  Society  in 
this  work  are  liable  to  be  capricious  and  in  some  oases 
too  fast.  But  the  errors  of  last  night,  especially  in  the 
direction  of  speed,  were  glaring  in  comparison. 

But  the  superb  quality  of  the  material  in  the  festival 
chorus  covered  a  multitude  of  such  sins.  Their  training 
must  have  been  faithful  and  skilful,  but  the  trainer  had 
evidently  picked  voices  to  deal  with.  In  reading  and  at- 
tack there  seemed  to  be  neither  hesitation  nor  wavering. 
All,  moreover,  seemed  to  sing  with  full  voice  and  from 
the  love  and  joy  of  it— for  no  pianio  passages  were  re- 
quired of  them  [except  one  I].  The  result  vras  a  body  «f 
tone  exceedingly  buoyant,  fresh  and  exhilarating,  with 
the  several  parts  distinctly  marked,  not  alone  at  their 
entrances,  bat  with  perfect  clearness  throughout,  re- 
vealing, emphasising  and  maintaining  the  polyphonic 
construction  as  it  is  rarely  to  be  enjoyed.  The  sopranos 
are  relatively  in  less  force  and  power  than  the  Handel 
and  Haydn's— perhaps  not  to  the  injury  of  the  whole; 
but  the  tenors  and  basses  are  particularly  remarkable, 
and  the  altos  have  an  unusual  power,  and  produce  a  pe- 
culiar and  thrilling  effect.  The  percent»ge  of  real  sing- 
ers In  the  chorus  is  plainly  very  large.  The  degree  of 
development  reached  by  this  festival  body  which  has 
not  yet  been  even  organized  into  a  unit.  Is  truly  gratify- 
ing, and  speaka  volumes  for  the  prevalence  of  sound 
musical  taste  and  culture  in  this  western  community. 
The  list  of  the  fire  hundred  choristers  does  not  show 
more  thsn  a  sprinkling  of  German  names,  and  the  Cho- 
rus hence  must  be  only  fSlriy  and  genuinely  representa- 
tive of  the  musical  amateurship  of  Cincinnati. 

A  feature  of  special  Interest  in  the  perfonnance  last 
evening  was  the  first  appearance  of  Mrs.  E.  A.  Osgood, 
who,  with  Miss  Annie  Louise  Cary.  Mr.  Adams,  and  Mr. 
Whitney,  completed  a  "  team  "  of  Boston  vocalists  who 
have  won  eminence  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic.  Mrs. 
Osgood's  charming  manner  and  beautiful  voice  are 
well-known  to  Bostonians,  but  her  experience  In  Lon- 
don has  added  to  her  style  many  finishing  graces.  Most 
noticeable  among  these  are  certain  slight  and  indescrib- 
able but  vivid  dramatic  touches,  which  captious  criti- 
cism might  complain  of  as  "  tricks  "  and  "  airs,"  bnt  of 
which  the  severest  purist  must  acknowledge  the  effect 
m  the  heightening  of  the  sentiment  of  the  words  sung. 
In  every  sir  she  delighted  the  multitude,  and  in  "I  know 
that  my  Redeemer  liveth  "  .so  earnestly  and  delicately 
conveyed  the  deep  rapture  of  faith  as  to  carry  away  tJie 
audience  in  an  excitement  second  only  to  that  which 
greeted  Mr.  Whitney's  successful  dive  for  a  low  D  In 
"The  trumpet  shall  sound,"  when  the  house  fairly 
roared  at  him.  Mrs.  Osgood  seemed  in  the  first  part  to 
have  forgotten  the  vast  spaces  she  had  to  fill,  but  in  the 
second  part  expanded  her  voice  in  greater  freedom,  and 
besides  Djinging  her  audience  Into  splrituid  sympathy, 
filled  their  ears  to  satisfaction.  Miss  Annie  Cary  is  evi- 
dently a  greater  favorite,  If  poasible,  here  than  in  Bos- 
ton, and  of  course  well  earned  the  plaudits  following 
her  powerful  rendering  of  the  contralto  solos. 


THIRD  DAY,  MAY  16. 

THURSDAY     ArrKRNOON. 

Unfinished  Symphony Schubert 

Allegro  moderate.  Andante  con  moto. 
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Aria— ^  In  dieMs  liell^gai  Hallen,"  IfMie  Flute, 

lionrt 
Mr.  M.  W.  Wblt&ey. 
Aria— ^<  Penelope  weavlnir  a  garmenV'— Odysaens, 

Bruoh 
Miss  Smma  Cranob. 
Aria--f<  Cnjiu  Animam,*'— Stabat  KTater . . .  .Rossini 
Mr.  Christian  Fritsch. 

Cavpriocio,  Op.  4 Graedener 

Ajia-~«  Repose  In  Peaoe."— Fridolin ....  .Randegger 
Mrs.  B.  Aline  Osgood. 

Selections  from  Lohengrin Wagner 

Vorspiel.— Lohengrin's  Disclosure  and  De- 
parture. 
Charles  Adams. 

luTltatton  to  the  Dance Weber 

_     (Adapted  for  Orchestra  by  Hector  BerUos.) 
RecitatiTe-«  Awake  Batumla,'* ) 

} »  Semele/* 
Aria— «  Henoe,  hence  awav,*'      )  Handel 

Miss  Annie  £ouiBe  Caiy. 

Minuet Boooherioi 

String  Orohestra. 

Song— '(The  Yalley" Gounod 

8lg.  G.  Tagliapietra. 

8«iztet-'<  Luola," DonlsettI 

Mrs.  Osgood*  Miss  Oranch, 
Messrs.  Adams,  Fritsch,  Tagliapietra,  and  Whitney. 


THOBSDAT    KYBNING. 

Chorus-"  Waeh  Aof ,"  Sd  Act— Die  Meisterslnger, 

Wagner 

Overture—"  Ooriolanus," Beethoren 

Orchestra. 

GtftterdXmmemnff Wagner 

Siegfried's  Death.— Finale. 
"BrUnnhUde,"  Mme.  Fappenheim. 

Symphony,  No.  9.— D  minor.  Op.  125 BeethoTen 

With  final  chorus  to  Schiller^  ode,  *'  Hymn  of 

Joy." 
Orchestra,  Solo,  Quartet,  and  Chorus. 

FIBST  PART. 

Allegro  ma  non  troppo  un  poco  maestoso. 
Seherso,  molto  Tiyace. 
Adagio  molto  e  cantibile. 

SSOOHD  PART. 

RecltatiTe,  Solos,  Quartet,  and  Chorus. 
Mme.  Pappoiheim,  Miss  Cary,  Mr.  Adams,  Mr. 

Remmertz. 

The  only  report  of  these  two  concerts  which  we 
happen  to  have  at  hand  is  that  ef  the  Chieoff^  7rib- 
un^t  Correspondent,  who  has  little  to  say  about  the 
Mating,  except  that  the  weather  was  bad ;  that  the 
only  novelties  to  Cincinnati  were  Schubert's  Unfin- 
ished Symphony  and  Gradner's  Capriccio ;  and  that 
Miss  Cary  so  aroused  the  audience  with  her  sin^ng 
of  Handera  "  Awake,  Saturnia  !  '*  that  she  "received 
three  recalls  and  almost  another.  But  in  what  fol- 
lows of  the  evening  concert  we  presume  we  have 
an  average  specimen  of  the  sort  of  enthusiasm 
which  prevailed  in  Cincinnati  and  its  sister  cities 
of  the  West  after  this  cllmaz  of  the  Festival : 

The  ban  was  densely  crowded,  though  the  rain  was 
falling.  The  programme  opened  with  the  brief  choms 
from  the  third  act  of  the  **  Meisterslnger,"  which  the 
singers  gave  superbly,  the  glorious  sopranos  specially 
distinguishing  themselves.  The  "Coriolanus"  overture 
of  Beethoven  followed,  and  was  played  with  consum- 
mate finish.  These  two  numbers  led  up  to  the  real  tri- 
umph of  the  evening,  the  selections  from  the  "  Gutter* 
dXmmemng,"  the  last  division  of  Wagner's  trilogy, 
which  was  givra  at  Balrenth.  The  selections  included 
the  funeral  march  over  SUgfiie^t  death,  and  then,  af- 
ter a  few  bars  of  connection,  the  great  aria  of  BrUnn- 
hUde  in  the  scenee  where  she  gives  herself  to  death.  It 
would  be  simply  absurd  to  attempt  any  detailed  descrip- 
tion of  the  colossal  orchestration  or  of  the  wonderful 
dramatic  intensity  of  the  aria.  It  is  only  possible  to  re- 
cord probably  the  greatest  triumph  Mr.  Thomas  and  his 
incomparable  band  have  ever  achieved.  The  real  chai^ 
acter  of  that  triumph  is  best  appreciated  after  the  dec- 
laration of  Mr.  Hassard,  the  critic  of  the  New  York 
TH&mu,  who  was  present  at  the  Balrenth  Festival,  that 
the  band  this  evening  played  it  even  better  than  Wag- 
ner's own  orchestra.  The  vocal  part  was  taken  by  Mme. 
Fappenheim,  who  rose  to  the  full  height  of  her  fine  dra^ 
matic  power,  and  sang  the  trying  and  fearfully  exacting' 
aria  with  great  dignity  of  manner  and  intensity  of  feel- 
ing. If  any  one  had  doubted  her  vocal  ability  or  her 
high  position  as  an  artist,  this  evening's  performance 
must  have  removed  it.  The  very  magnitude  of  the  work 
impresses  one  with  its  grandeur,  and  It  fairly  toek  the 
audience  by  storm.  It  was  a  popular  audience,  and  it  is 
the  popnlar  fashion  to  decry  Wagner,  but  here  he  was 
at  the  very  climax  of  his  power,  and  he  conquered.  The 
house  resounded  with  applause  and  cheers,  and  the 
primardonna  was  three  times  recalled  to  receive  the  re- 
ward  of  enthusiasm  she  so  richly  deserved.  It  was  a 
great  success  for  her,  a  proud  adiievement  for  the  or- 


chestra, but,  even  beyond  prima  donna  and  orchestra, 
the  laurels  bdong  to  Theodore  Thomas,  who  made  it 
possible  and  led  it  to  success.  That  success  was  the 
richest  reward  for  his  work  he  can  ask  for.  The  compo- 
ser himself  would  not  have  hesitated  to  place  the  laur- 
els where  they  belong. 

The  concert  closed  with  the  Ninth  Symphony.  It  has 
been  given  before  in  former  festivals,  out  not  with  such 
thrilling  effect,  as  it  was  produced  with  smaller  orches- 
tra and  chorus.  On  that  occasion,  with  the  exception 
of  the  Wagner  muric,  It  is  in  reality  the  first  time  that 
this  glorioas  band  has  had  an  opportunity  to  assert  it- 
self in  all  its  power  and  with  sympathetic  surroundings. 
The  effect  of  the  Third  Syoaphony,  on  Tuesday  evening, 
was  irretrievably  injured  by  the  restless  crowds  passing 
out,  and,  since  that  time,  it  has  been  mainly  devoted  to 
accompaniments.  To-night  it  has  had  a  noble  opportu- 
nity to  make  itself  felt.  The  masterly  performance  of 
the  symphony,  so  perfect  in  every  detail  and  so  con- 
summate and  harmonious  In  the  ensemble,  ought  to  be 
a  sufllcient  answer  to  the  carping  local  fanlt-finders, 
who  have  been  grumbllne  because  Cincinnati  musicians 
have  not  been  employea.  The  great  conductor  has 
molded  tnis  organization  into  a  sympathetic  and  sym- 
metrical whole  that  follows  with  absolute  precision,  and 
grasps  and  develops  every  shade  of  his  interpretation 
with  unvarying  fidelity.  It  is  a  band  without  a  fiaw,— 
just  such  a  band  as  should  attack  the  last  of  the  great 
Beethoven  symphonies.  It  is  little  wonder  that  this  fes- 
tival has  been  such  a  success  with  such  a  foundation  to 
build  upon.  It  is  little  wonder  that  these  singers  have 
sung  so  well  with  such  a  band  to  sustain  and  Auch  a  con- 
ductor to  gn^Ide  them.  His  influence  over  the  chorus 
has  been  as  magnetic  and  all-persuading  as  over  the 
band.  Since  the  performance  of  **  The  Messiah  '*  1  have 
learned  that  the  chorus  had  but  one  rehearsal  with  the 
orchestra,  and  even  then  did  not  finish  the  work,  and 
that  the  rehearsal  was  very  crude  and  unsatisfactory. 
That  they  should  Catch  his  ideas  almost  instantaneously, 
and  follow  him  through  his  rapid  tempos  so  implicitly, 
and  at  the  some  time  emphasize  tneir  work  with  such 
power  and  spirit,  is  simply  wonderful. 

The  choms  responded  nobly  to  the  orchestra,  and  the 
quartet^Mme.  Fappenheim,  Miss  Cary,  Mr.  Adams,  and 
Mr.  Remmertz— was  very  strong  and  efflsctive.  The 
choms  dosed  the  jubilant  strains  of  the  ode  amid  hearty 
applause,  and  thus  closed  the  finest  concert  which  has 
ever  been  given  [II!]  in  this  country.  Cincinnati  may 
be  proud  at  the  successful  climax  of  her  festival. 

In  previous  dispatehes,  I  have  sent  you  my  impres- 
sions of  the  effect  of  the  organ-case.  An  exhibition  of 
the  organ  this  morning  by  Mr.  Whiting  affords  an  op- 
portunity for  a  few  words  as  to  its  quality  as  an  instru- 
ment, ui  point  of  registers,  it  is  one  of  the  largest  in 
the  world,  containing,  as  it  does,  four  manuals,  a  pedal 
of  thirty  notes,  eighty-one  speaklng4tops,  and  6,387 
pipes.  The  mechanical  appliances  are  numerous  and 
complete.  When  one  considers  the  large  number  of 
pipes  which  this  organ  contains,  he  is  led  to  expect 
mat  power  and  contrasts,  but  in  tnis  respect  the  effect 
is  very  disappointing.  The  full  organ  is  comparatively 
weak  and  thin,  owing  to  a  lack  of  diapasons  in  the  great 
and  pedal  organs,  and  in  this  psutlcular  the  organ  can- 
not be  considerea  well-balanced.  The  pedal  organ  is 
indistinct  and  practically  remote  from  the  manuals.  In 
consequence  oi  which  there  is  a  lack  of  solidity  and 
unity.  On  the  other  hand,  many  of  the  individual  stops 
are  well-voiced,  and  the  solo  effects  are  beautiful.  The 
tnbamlrabllis  is  a  wonderful  specimen  of  the  powerful 
reeds.  The  vox  bnmana,  cornopean,  vox  angelica,  and 
other  reeds,  are  throughout  charactoristic,  and  the  voic- 
ing of  many  of  the  fluto  stops  is  highly  artistic.  I  do 
not  doubt  tnat  a  discriminanve  organist  can  produce  a 
great  variety  of  pleasing  effects,  and  render  it  exceed- 
ingly attractive.  At  any  rate,  toe  people  of  Cincinnati 
are  to  be  congratulated  on  possessing  so  great  an  organ. 


Fourth  Day.--Conoluding  Coiioert& 

(From  the  Same.) 

CiNcnoiATi,  Mat  17.— The  mating  attendance  this 
afternoon  was  Immense,  over  6,000  people  being  present. 
Each  succeeding  mating  programme  has  gained  in 
strength.  The  first  was  very  light,  and  mainly  com- 
posed of  numbers  with  which  the  public  is  entirely  far 
miliar.  The  second  was  **  popular,*'  but  introduced  sev- 
eral new  numbers,  while  the  third  was  crowded  with 
"  strong  music."  The  orchestra  had  the  Abert  trans- 
cription of  the  Bach  prrlnde,  choral,  and  fugue,  the  ov- 
erture to  Goldmark's  **  Saknntala,"  the  weird  «  Ride  of 
the  Walkures,*'  and  Schumann's  "Manfred"  music. 
Mme.  Fappenheim  had  for  her  solo  IHnorah*8  great  aria 
in  '*FIdelio,"  the  « Abscheulicher.'*  Mr.  Remmertz 
sang  the  monologue  and  '<  Cobbler's  Song "  from  the 
**  Meisterslnger,"  the  splendid  quartet  from  the  same 
being  taken  by  Mme.  Fappenheim,  Miss  Oranch,  (sub- 
stitute for  Miss  Rollwagen,  who  is  sick),  Messrs.  Adams, 
Fritsch,  and  Remmertz.  Mrs.  Osgood,  Miss  Cary,  and 
Mr.  Whitney  all  met  with  enthusiastic  receptions.  The 
matinee  closed  with  the  scene  and  quintet  from  VerdPs 
"Masked  Ball,"  by  Mrs.  Osgood,  Miss  Cary,  Messrs. 
Adams,  Tagliapietra,  and  Whitney,  which  were  sung 
with  a  refreshing  dash.  The  great  event  of  the  mat- 
ing was  Mrs.  Osgood's  magnificent  singing  of  Liszt's 
**  Loreley  Song,"  which  nearly  set  some  ef  the  musi- 
cians crazy. 

The  evening  performance  was  attended  by  a  vast  au- 
dience probably  numbering  nearly  7,000.  It  opened 
with  the  <*  Great  Mass,''  which  Liszt  wrote  for  the  Cathe- 
dral at  Gran,  Mr.  Singer  having  the  baton.  Whatever 
may  be  thought  of  the  music,  it  is  simply  wonderful  that 


this  great  chorus  should  have  sung  it,  not  only  so  glori- 
ODSly,  but  with  such  apparent  ease  as  not  to  give  their 
conductor  any  concern.  The  entrances,  tempos,  and 
transitions  are  appalling,  and  yet  the  choms  almot  went 
alone.  The  soloists,  Mme.  Fappenheim,  Miss  Cranch, 
Mr.  Fritsch  and  Mr.  Whitney,  acquitted  themselves  ad- 
mirably, and  Fritsch  gave  us  some  of  the  best  singing  he 
has  done  this  week.  The  festival  closed  with  that  piot- 
uresque  example  of  programme-music,  Berlioz's  « I>ra- 
matic  Symphony,"  constracted  upon  Bhakespeare*B 
tragedy  of  "  Romeo  and  Juliet."  The  work  opens  with 
the  orchestrlan  contentioos  between  the  Montagues  and 
Capulets,  leading  to  the  choral  introduction  of  Romeo, 
and  the  story  of  his  love,  told  in  a  contralto  solo,  fol- 
lowed by  a  choral  recitation  and  chorus  In  sympathy 

with  the  passion  of  the  ill-fated  lovers.  Two  strophes 
for  contralto  follow,  removed  from  the  legitimate  prog- 
ress of  the  play,  and  precede  a  tenor  solo.  In  which  the 
bantering  Mercuiio  makes  his  appearance.  This  is  suc- 
ceeded by  the  bewitching  (htwti  Mah  schersetto,  the  ten- 
or solo  of  which  tells  the  story  of  the  Fairy  Queen.  The 
next  chorus  is  In  startling  contrast,  bringing  out  fore- 
bodings of  death,  and  condndes  the  first  part.  The  sec- 
ond part  is  entitled;  "  Romeo  Alone;  Sadness;  Concert 
and  Ball:  Grand  Feast  at  the  Falace  of  the  Capulets." 
The  music  and  dancing:  in  the  house  of  the  Capulets,  the 
instrumentation  of  which  depicts  a  wild  revel.  Is  fol- 
lowed by  the  balcony  scene  for  orchestra  only,  and  that 
exquisite  Queen  Mob  scherzo,  which  Mr.  Thomas  gave  in 
Chicago  last  summer.  Then  follows  a  profoundly  sol- 
emn funeral  march,  interrupted  now  and  then  by  walls 
from  the  choms.  The  sixth  number  is  Romeo  tXtlM 
tomb  of  the  Capulets,  for  orchestra  only,  the  scene  be- 
ing divided  into  six  episodes,  describing  the  delirious 
agony  and  death  of  the  two  lovers.  To  this  scene  Ber- 
lioz has  prefixed  a  charactoristic  note.  He  says:  "The 
public  has  no  imagination .  Therefore,  pieces  which  are 
addressed  solely  to  the  imagination  have  no  public.  The 
following  is  anlnstmment^  scene,  and  I  thmk  it  should 
be  omitted  whenever  this  symphony  is  given  before  an 
audience  not  having  a  taste  for  poetry."  Mr.  Thomas 
followed  Berlioz's  suggestions,  and  after  a  short  pause, 
took  up  the  finale,  it  would  seem  that  he  looks  upon  an 
audience  here  in  the  same  prosaic  light  that  Berlioz  re- 
inurded  the  Parisians.  The  finale  is  given  to  the  choms 
throughout,  and  the  scene  Is  laid  in  the  cemetery,  the 
episodes  including  the  quarrel  between  the  Montagues 
and  Capulets,  and  their  reoonclliation  effected  by  the 
interposition  of  Friar  Zcmrence.  It  would  be  impossible, 
in  the  limits  of  a  dispateh,  to  give  any  Idea  of  this  great 
tone-poem,  with  ito  lovely  lights  and  shades,  and  Ite  in- 
tensely poetioal  and  passionate  episodes.  It  is  some- 
thing to  be  heard,  not  to  be  written  about.  At  its  close, 
Mr.  Thomas  thanked  the  chorus,  and  the  gentlemen 
gave  him  three  ringing  cheers. 

The  ereat  festival  is  over.  The  work  of  long  months 
of  patient  labor  is  concluded  in  four  days,  but  the  har- 
vest Is  not  yet.  The  good  seeds  sown  at  this  festival 
will  bear  fruit  long  hence  In  jriving  a  stimulus  to  musi- 
cal progress  all  over  the  country.  The  Immediate  result 
is  only  this,— that  Cincinnati  has  had  the  most  import- 
ant and  successful  festival  ever  given  in  America. 
Now,  what  will  Chicago  do? 


A  Material  View  of  the  Cincinnati 

FestivaL 

Hie  material  resulto  of  this  Festival  are  quite  as  re- 
markable as  the  musical,  and  some  of  the  figures  con- 
tain a  very  broad  hint  for  Chicago  and  other  cities.  The 
average  cost  of  each  player  in  the  orchestra  was  f80  and 
his  expenses  to  and  from  and  at  Cincinnati.  Mr.  Thom- 
as was  paid  $5,000;  Mme  Fappbnhxik,  $1,200;  Miss 
Caby,  Mrs.  Osgood,  and  Mr.  Whitnby,  $1/KM)  each, 
and  their  expenses;  the  other  artists,  who  had  little  to 
do,  receiving  smaller  sums.  The  gcoss  receipts  of  the 
Festival  were  $67,000;  the  expenditures,  $40,000;  leav- 
ing the  handsome  balance  of  $27,000  in  the  hands  of  the 
Association.  Every  seat  in  the  great  haU  was  sold  be- 
fore the  Festival  commenced,  4,200  in  number,  and 
nearly  2,000  stood  up  at  every  concert,  and  great  crowds 
listened  outside  the  building. 

The  impulse  given  to  business  during  the  week  was 
very  great,  and  many  thousands  of  dcdiars  were  left  in 
the  city  by  the  great  crowds  who  came  from  abroad. 
The  hotel  capacity  was  insufficient  to  accommodate  the 
strangers,  although  people  were  packed  together  lilce 
sardines,  and  the  parlors  and  ordinaries  were  filled  with 
cots.  The  rail-roads  and  river-packeta  were  crowded. 
The  street-cars  were  over-loaded.  The  stores  were 
crowded.  Thousands  of  people  flocked  to  the  great 
beer-halls  on  the  ridge  of  the  hills.  The  Loan  Szhlbi- 
tion  was  continually  crowded,  likewise  every  other  place 
of  entertainment  in  the  city.  For  a  whole  week  one  ob- 
ject seemed  to  animate  every  one,— to  hear  music  and  to 
spend  money,  and  at  the  end  of  the  week  Cincinnati 
was  much  richer  than  at  the  beginning. 

Now  that  the  Festival  is  over,  Cincinnati  finds  herself 
in  possession  of  the  largest  and  finest  hall  in  the  coun- 
try, which  has  no  debt  attached  to  it,  and  is  exempt 
from  taxation.  It  contains  not  only  the  large  hall,  with 
its  organ,  adapting  It  to  musical  festivals,  but  a  smaller 
hall  also,  which  is  suited  for  lectures  and  chamber  con- 
certs, and  numerous  ante-rooms,  committee-rooms,  a 
magnificent  rotunda.  112  by  76  feet,  and  immense  corri- 
dors on  either  side  of  the  building,  where  thousands  of 
people  can  promenade  comfortably.  Such  a  building  as 
this,  so  superbly  i^ipointod  In  evwy  particular  ana  so 
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perfeotiT  adapted  to  the  requisites  of  laree  gatherinei, 
win  be  UkeiT  to  make  Ctnoiniiatl  the  locality  of  all  ua- 
portant  polftleal,  reliisions.  soientiflo,  and  social  eoBTeiH 
nons.  ^ere  is  not  a  city  in  the  coontry  that  can  offer 
such  an  indncement.  If  Its  hotels  were  as  weU  kept  as 
those  of  other  large  cities,  it  wonld  be  almost  useless 
for  any  other  place  to  compete  with  her. 

This  hall  has  grown  directly  out  of  the  mnniflcenee 
of  one  man,  Mr.  Spbivoer,  who  has  bnilt  his  monu- 
ment while  liTing,  and  has  made  himself  happy  by  see- 
ing thOQsands  or  other  people  happy  and  honorlng^him 
n<^  only  with  the  reyerence  due  to  age,  but  with  anear- 

Sf  gratitude  that  made  itself  felt  in  eyeir  possible  way 
nring  the  week.  One  of  the  most  gratifying  sights  in 
the  great  hall  was  to  see  this  old  gentleman,  who  had 
glTCn  •160,000  towards  its  erection,  $10,000  towards  the 
organ,  and  $500  in  premiums  to  the  ladies  who  carved 
its  panels,  walk  in  regularly  to  erery  one  of  the  seyen 
concerts  and,  occupying  the  seat  he  had  paid  for,  enjoy 
the  music  and  the  happiness  of  others.— O^loa^o  TWfr- 

IflM. 


flmg^'s  lonmal  of  IStnsk 


BOSTON,    JUNE    8,     1878. 


The  Cedlia.-"  Ads  and  Galatea.'' 


It  was  a  happy  thought  which  led  this  fine  Club 
of  mixed  Toices  to  make  themselves  and  their 
friends  acquainted  with  Handel's  graceful  and  de- 
lightfal  pastoral  cantata :  AeU  and  GalaUa.  It  was 
ori^Dally  called  a  "masque,''  or  "serenata,"  or 
"  pastoral  opera,"  and  was  composed  by  Handel  at 
Cannons,  probably  in  1720,  and  performed  there 
probably  in  1721.  So  that  it  was  a  creatien  of  his 
fresh  and  youthful  period ;  and  it  is  thoroughly 
genial  and  spontaneous,  at  the  same  time  that  it  is 
a  masterwork  in  contrapuntal  art  The  words, 
quaint  and  pleasing,  are  by  Qay,  with  additions  by 
Pope,  Hughes  and  Dryden.  Handel  had  already 
composed  in  Italy,  in  1708-9,  an  entirely  different 
work  on  the  same  subject:  *'  Ad,  GalaUa,  $  PoU/e- 
mo,**  of  which  it  may  well  be  imagined  (for  Handel 
was  a  great  borrower  from  himself)  that  some  of  the 
better  portions  Burviye  in  the  later  and  completer 
work. 

The  plot,  derired  from  Ovid,  tells  of  the  mutual 
love  of  Acis,  a  young  Sicilian  shepherd,  and  Qala- 
tea,  a  sea  nymph  ;  and  how  their  happiness  is  cru- 
elly destroyed  by  the  Cyclops,  Polyphemus,  who 
also  conceives  a  passion  for  the  nymph,  and,  being 
treated  with  disdain  by  her,  in  his  jealousy  and  rage 
crushes  Acis  with  a  reck ;  and  how  she,  inconsola- 
ble, and  unable  to  restore  him  to  life,  changes  him 
into  a  fountain.  This  is  the  poetic  subject-matter 
of  the  beautiful  Arias,  Duets  and  Choruses,  which 
the  Cedlia,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  B.  J.  Lang, 
sang  for  our  delight  at  Tremont  Temple,  on  the  ev- 
enings of  May  17  and  22  (third  concert  of  the  Club's 
second  season). 

Miss  LiLUAN  Bailst  made  a  charming  Galatea 
Dr.  S.  W.  Lanomaid  sang  the  part  of  Acis  in  his 
most  refined,  expressive  manner ;  and  Mr.  'John  F. 
Winch  had  just  the  rich,  grand  voice  and  style  for 
"  the  monster  Polypheme."  There  is  a  fourth  char- 
acter of  less  importance,  Damon  (Tenor),  a  moral- 
izing friend  and  Mentor  to  Acis,  whose  music  was 
omitted,  as  was  also  the  first  Aria  of  Acis :  "Where 
shall  I  seek  the  charming  fair."  With  these  slight 
exceptions  the  Serenata  was  g^ren  as  a  whole  for 
the  first  time  in  Boston,  though  several  single 
Arias  have  figured  ere  now  in  our  concert  rooms. 

And  yet  not  at  a  vhoU  in  one  important  sense.    It 

was  not  whole,  nor  could  it  be  so,  in  the  matter  of 

accompaniment.    Of  the  original  orchestral  score, 

as  is  the  case  with  most  of  Handel's  works,  only 
the  slightest  sketch  exists.  This  is  not  so  grave  a 
defect  with  the  choruses,  for  there  of  course  the 
harmony  completes  itself  in  Handel's  masterly  poly- 
phonic movement  of  the  voices.  But  the  Arias  for 
the  most  part  shiver  in  the  cold,  without  back- 
ground, atmosphere,  accompaniment, — ^for  the  print- 
ed score  gives  them  nothing  but  one  or  two  violin 
parts  with  a  figured  bauo  coniinuo.    When  Handel 

Presided  over  a  performance  he  had  his  own  way  of 
lUng  out  the  sketoh.    Unfortunately  Moiart's  in- 


strumentation of  Aris  (made  at  the  instigation  of 
Baron  van  Swieten,  in  1788,  just  before  he  did  the 
same  service  for  the  Meuiah,  the  Od$  to  St,  C$eilia, 
and  for  AUxander^$  FsomC),  of  which  the  autograph 
is  in  the  Imperial  Library  at  Berlin,  has  nerer  been 
published.  It  was  put  on  the  stage  at  Drury  Lane 
by  Macready,  Feb.  6,  1842,  but  with  what  accom- 
paniment we  are  not  informed.  We  are  told  that 
a  manuscript  score  with  completed  accompaniments 
by  Mendelssohn  exists  in  England,  which  was  used 
by  Mr.  Barnby  (we  think)  in  a  performance  several 
years  ago.  What  a  pity  that  neither  Mendelssohn 
nor  Mosart  were  here  available  1  Or,  what  would 
have  been  better  still,  that  Robert  Frans  has  not 
put  his  hand  to  the  task  1  And  again  what  a  pity, 
since  it  had  to  be  snug  with  pianoforte  alone,  that 
no  adequate  pianoforte  arrangement  yet  exists ! 
As  it  was,  it  had  to  be  given  with  such  meagre  piano 
accompaniment  as  is  put  beneath  the  sketchy  score 
in  the  edition  of  the  HibndtiUOetdUehaft,  If  Franc 
could  only  have  developed  a  satisfactory  accompan- 
iment, at  least  for  the  Arias,  out  of  the  hints  given 
in  the  score ;  or  if  ouc  own  Mr^  Dresel  would  only 
undertake  to  do  for  all  the  Arias  what  he  so  admira- 
bly did  for  the  one  lately  sung  by  Miss  Fanny  Kel- 
logg ("  As  when  the  dove,")  we  might,  if  we  should 
erer  again  listen  to  this  work,  find  it  doubly  charm- 
ing. As  it  is,  well  as  the  present  accompaniment 
was  played  by  Mr.  Lang,  with  his  able  assistant, 
Mr.  FooTB,  many  of  the  Airs  must  have  seemed 
thin,  long-spun  and  full  of  repetition  to  many  of  the 
audience.  But  would  we  rather  not  have  had  it  at 
all  ?  Would  we  rather  wait,  denying  ourselves  all 
acquaintance  with  this  charming  characteristic 
work  of  genius,  until  (too  late  for  most  of  us  per- 
haps 1)  the  true  accompaniment  may  come  ?  By  no 
means,  say  we.  It  was  a  rare  treat  as  it  was,  and 
two  audiences  came  away  upon  the  whole  delight- 
ed, their  minds  enriched  with  ever  fresh  flowers  of 
musical  fancy  which  will  haunt  them  a  long  while. 
And  now  for  a  brief  note  of  the  charmingly  va- 
ried contents  of  the  genial  work. 

1.  There  is  an  Overture  of  considerable  length, 
all  in  one  Praio  movement,  which  reins  in  and  be- 
comes Adagio  in  the  last  four  measures  with  oboe 
solo.  It  is  in  4-4  Alia  Brwe  measure,  running 
mostly  in  sportive  sixteenths  of  Handelian  cut,  at 
times  two  Oboes  having  it  all  to  themselves  in  war- 
bling thirds.  Well  played  as  it  was  with  four  hands, 
it  could  not  but  sound  thin  and  colorless ;  yet  the 
idea  was  clearly  outlined  and  enjoyable. 

2.  The  opening  chorus :  "  0  the  pleasure  of  the 
plains  1  Happy  nymphs  and  happy  swains,"  in  five- 
part  harmony,  with  a  merry  rippling  figure  echoed 
and  imitated  through  all  the  parts,  is  inmost  lively, 
sunny  picture  of  the  happy,  social  shepherd  life.  It 
is  difiicult  to  sing  with  perfect  clearness  and  preci- 
sion ;  but  it  was  sung  almost  so,  and  with  spirit  and 
good  light  and  shade ;  and  so  sung,  its  happy  mood 
is  irresistible.  Before  the  repeat  a  single  Soprano 
voice  leads  in  a  more  pensive  episode :  "  For  us  the 
zephyr  blows,"  etc.,  and  then  yon  are  whirled  away 
again  to  '*  Dance  and  sport  the  hours  away,  Harm- 
less, merry,  firee  and  gay."  This  fixes  the  scene,  the 
atmosphere  and  ground  color  of  the  whole. 

8-4.  Qalatea,  in  a  bit  of  Recitative,  also  admires 
the  plains,  the  zephyrs,  etc.,  but  thinks  them  all  "too 
faint  to  cool  her  love."  And  then  she  sings  her 
sweetly  sad  and  bird-like  Aria :  '*'  Hush,  ye  pretty 
warbling  choir,"  which  is  graceful,  ornate  and  flor- 
id in  the  accompaniment.  It  is  AndaniCt  in  9-16 ; 
but  the  second  part  is  (in  S-8) :  "  Cease  your  song 
and  take  your  flight.  Bring  back  my  Acis,"  etc. 
Miss  Bailey  sang  it  tenderly  and  smoothly,  and  it 

E leased  very  tench,  but  not  so  much  as  it  would 
ave  done  with  flutes  and  other  instruments. 
6.    Tenor  solo  for  Ads:  "  Where  shall  I  seek  the 
charming  fidr?"    Omitted. 
6-7.    Jtac:  "Stay,  shepherd,  stay,"  and  Air: 


"  Shepherd,  what  art  thoa  pursuing  ?  "  for  Damon 
(Tenor).    Omitted. 

8-9.  Acis:  "Lol  here,  my  love,"  and  Air: 
"  Love  in  her  eyes  sits  playing,^  in  12-6  Sidllano 
measure,  full  of  a  lover^s  manly  ardor,  its  melody 
characteristically  contrasted  with  that  of  Galatea, 
and  altogether  a  well  chosen  strain  for  Dr.  Lang- 
maid. 

10-11.  Then  comes  one  of  the  two  most  exquis- 
ite songs  for  Qalatea :  "  As  when  the  dove  laments 
her  love,"  which  we  had  heard  recently  before, 
with  more  accompaniment.  It  was  sung  very 
sweetly  this  time. 

12-18.  Now  we  have  the  happy  pair  together 
in  a  breathless  Presto  Duet,  (12-8) :  "  Happy,  hap- 
py, happy  we,"  which  is  repeatedly  boisterously  In 
full  four-part  chorus ;  and  so  ends  Part  L  at  the  di- 
max  of  merriment  and  bliss. 

14.  (Part  n.)  With  the  opening  chorus :  "Wretch- 
ed lovers  I "  a  change  eomes  o'er  the  happy  spirit  of 
the  dream  I  This  five-part  chorus  Is  altogether  a  re- 
markable composition,  worthy  of  the  giant  HandeL 
It  is  wonderf  ally  ingenious,  wonderfully  impressive 
and  descHptive,  introducing  a  new  and  a  porten- 
tous character,  and  even  mingles  humor  with  a 
sense  of  awe  and  terror.  (So  does  Mozart,  in  his 
very  diflerent  way,  where  he  invites  the  Statue  to 
supper).  At  first  it  is  a  solemn  warning  of  the  de- 
cree of  Fate :  '*  No  joy  shall  last"  This  is  all  in 
Canon,  in  slow  fonr-/onr  measure.  In  richly,  deftly 
interwoven,  most  expressive  connterpoinL  Soon 
comes  in  a  new  theme,  in  quick  syllabic  notes, 
echoed  from  one  part  to  another:  "Behold,  the 
monster  Polypheme  I " — ^the  very  flurry  and  excite- 
ment of  a  sudden  fear,  while  all  the  time  in  one 
part  or  another,  or  in  two  parts,  keeps  on  the  sol- 
emn first  theme :  "  Wretched  lovers."  Of  coarse, 
too,  the  accompaniment,  with  its  active  basses,  in- 
creases the  excitement.  At  length  it  becomes  alto- 
gether graphic  in  alf  the  parts :  a  pause,  followed 
by  a  new  motive  which  imitates  the  "  ample  strides 
he  takes ; "  and  then  a  ponderous,  rolling  figure, 
prolonged  to  the  end  in  the  basses,  telling  how 
"  The  mountain  nods,  the  forest  shakes,  the  waves 
run  frighted,"  while  from  all  qaarters  rings :  "Hark  I 
Hark  I  how  the  thund'ring  giant  roars  1 " 

16.  Now  for  the  furious  outpouring  of  a  Cyclopean 
love :  "  I  rage,  I  melt,  I  bum  1 "  Who  but  another 
sort  of  giant,  Handel,  could  express  it  worthily  ? 
How  quaint  the  words  I 

The  feeble  god  has  stabb'd  me  to  the  heart. 
Thou  trusty  pine! 

Prop  of  my  godlike  steps,  I  lay  thee  by  f 
Brlnff  me  a  hundrtd  reeds  of  decent  growth, 
To  make  a  pipe  for  my  capadous  mouth ; 
In  soft  enchanting  accents  let  me  breathe 
Sweet  Galatea's  beauty,  and  my  love. 

16.  After  such  a  Recitative  what  ceuld  be  more 
in  character,  or  more  charmingly  original  and  char- 
acteristic than  his  love  song :  "  0  ruddier  than  the 
cherry  1 "  which  Santley  used  to  sing  so  finely ;  but 
Mr.  Winch's  yoice  had  just  the  ring  for  it,  while  all 
its  exacting  phrases  and  passages  were  executed  to 
a  charm. 

1 7-19.  The  monster  makes  love  to  the  nymph  and 

is  disdainfully  repulsed;  then  he  sings  an  Aria: 

"  Cease  to  beauty  to  be  suing/'  and  Damon  sings, 

counselling  gentler  methods :  "  Would  yon  gun  the 
tender  creature,"  etc.  But  all  this  could  well  be 
spared  and  was  omitted. 

20-21.  Then  Acis  (Rec):  "His  hideous  love 
provokes  my  rage,"  followed  by  the  heroic  Air : 
"  Love  sounds  the  alarm,'  sung  with  spirit  and  ef- 
fect by  Dr.  Lanraaid. 

22.  Tenor  Air :  "  Consider,  food  Shepherd,  how 
fleeting's  the  pleasure,"  etc.  Counsellor  Damon  is 
o'er-lil^ral  with  his  advice,  and  would  have  proved 
quite  a  bore  had  he  not  been  omitted ;  he  thinks 
no  more  of  love,  than  we  of  him  and  his  prudential 
maxima. 
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24.  A  beautiful  Trio:  ''The  flocks  Bhall  leaye 
the  mountaiDB,''*one  of  the  moet  admirable  aod 
most  luterestiDg  numbers  in  the  work.  Acis  be- 
gins :  "  The  flocks  shall  leave  the  mountains,  etc., 
.  .  .  ere  I  forsake  my  love,"  in  a  fond  and  quiet 
melody,  which  Galatea  answers  in  the  fifth;  and 
while  the  two  keep  on  in  the  same  innocent,  con- 
tented strain,  in  canon,  with  beautiful  accompani- 
ment, suddenly  bursts  in  the  jealous  giant:  "Tort- 
ure 1  fury  1  rage  I  I  cannot,  cannot  bear,"  etc.  His 
exclamations  ftll  like  thunder-bolts,  yet  do  not  ruf- 
fle the  placid,  smooth  stream  of  the  loyers*  melody. 
Lost  in  each  other  they  sing  sweetly  on,  until, 
reaching  the  climax  of  his  fury,  he  hurls  the  piece 
of  rock,  his  great  Toice  going  with  it  in  an  intense- 
ly graphic  phrase :  "  Fly,  fly,  thou  massy  ruin,  fly  ! 
Presumptuous  Acis,  die ! "  And,  with  a  grand 
downward  rush  of  the  orchestra  in  unison,  it  is  all 
oyer  with  the  poor  swain. 

26-26.  Acis,  expiring,  calls  for  help.  Then  a 
chorus  of  lamentation :  "  Mourn,  all  ye  Muses,  .  . 
Acis  is  no  more  I  *  This  is  a  solemn,  grand  A^ 
gio,  in  F  minor,  8-4  measure,  in  Handlers  greatest 
style,  worthy  of  a  place  (with  ether  words)  in  Israel 
in  Egypt,  The  harmony  is  sublime,  rising  and  fall- 
ing like  waves  in  mid-ocean,  and  dying  away  at 
last  in  soft  reiterations  cf  "  no  more ! " 

27.  Preluded  by  an  oboe  solo,  Galatea  sings: 
"  Must  I  my  Acis  still  bemoan,  inglorious,  crush'd 
beneath  that  stone  ?  "  And  while  her  voice  holds 
out  a  long  note  on  that  word  "  stone,"  the  Chorus, 
four-part,  takes  up  a  cheerful  and  encouragring 
strain:  "Cease,  Galatea,  cease  to  grieve,"  with 
which  her  sad  soliloquy  keep's  on  in  contrast,  the 
chorus  ending  with  the  suggestion  that  she  change 
him  into  a  fountain. 

29-80.  A  sweet,  poetical  solution  of  the  diffi- 
culty I  Nor  could  anything  in  music  of  instruments 
and  voices  be  much  sweeter  or  more  soothing  than 
the  Air  of  Galatea : 

"  Heart,  thou  seat  of  soft  delight, 
Be  thoa  now  a  fountain  brlfl^ht; 
Purple  be  no  more  tby  blood. 
Glide  thou  like  a  crystal  flood. 
Rook,  thy  hollow  womb  disclose; 
The  bubbling  fountain,  lot  it  flows. 
Thro'  the  plains  he  Joys  to  rove, 
Murm'ring  still  his  gentle  love.*' 

In  a  most  limpid,  gentle,  rippling  phrase,  the 
voice,  and  the  instruments  in  thirds,  describe  the 
motion  and  the  murmur  of  the  stream.  It  is  a 
lovely  melody,  and  we  could  not  ask  to  hear  it  sung 
more  exquisitely  than  it  was  sung  by  Miss  Bailey. 
The  flnal  Chorus :  **  Galatea,  dry  thy  tears,"  pur- 
sues the  same  rippling,  mui*muring  phrase,  the 
voices  answering,  blending,  till  the  peaceful  cur- 
rent seems  to  absorb  and  carry  with  itself  all 
others. 

If  our  tame  description  is  not  too  highly  colored, 
then  it  is  clear  enough  that  in  AeU  and  Chdatea  we 
have  one  of  the  most  beautiful  creations  of  Handel's 
genius ;  a  work  inspired  in  a  pure  poetic  sense. 
Every  chorus  is  a  masterpiece,  and  paints  a  situa- 
tion. Every  Air  is  full  of  grace  and  beauty,  and  at 
the  same  time  characteristic  in  a  truly  dramatic 
sense,  embodying  a  distinct  personality.  And 
there  is  a  never-halting  progress,  a  complete  and 

rounded  unity  in  the  work  as  a  whole.  If  there 
were  any  who  thought  some  of  the  Arias  too  long 
and  too  old-fashioned,  we  feel  sure  that  when  they 
shall  have  a  chance  to  hear  them  relieved  and  lift- 
ed into  fuller  light  by  fit  accompaniment,  they  will 
admire  them  all.  Meanwhile  we  are  thankful  for 
these  two  first  hearings. 

The  Seoond  Part  of  the  programme,  each  time, 
presented  (1)  that  richly  elaborated  specimen  of 
old  English  Glee  writing :  "  When  winds  breath^ 
soft,"  by  Samuel  Webbe,  which  is  full  of  contrast^ 
and  is  oontrapuntally  written  like  tho  old  Madri- 


gals.   (2)  "  The  Nixie,"  by  Rubinstein,  a  part-song 

for  female  voices,  with  Contralto  solo  (finely  sung 
by  Miss  Ita  Wilsb)  ;  the  composition  is  romantic ; 
the  harmony  somewhat  too  highly  sweetened,  with 
too  much  straining  for  original  efncts.  (8)  A  more 
modern  part-song:  "Awake I  the  flowers  unfold," 
by  Leslie,  bright,  natural,  and  pleasing, — so  much 
BO  that  it  had  to  be  repeated.  All  these  were  capi- 
tally well  sung. 

A  poLLO  Club.  The  Concert  of  May  7,  in  the  Tramont 
Temple,  was  entirely  devoted  to  the  performance  of  a 
single  work,— but  that  perhaps  the  noblest  work  exist- 
infp  for  a  ohoms  of  male  voices:  Mendelssohn's  music  to 
the  "  Antigone  "  of  Sophocles.    His  mnsio  to  the  "  OSdl- 

}>us  "  is  the  only  eomposition  to  be  brought  Into  oompar- 
son  with  it;  but  that  is  more  in  dialogae  and  smaller 
piecei>,  havhig  one  great  double  chorus,  while  the  **  An- 
gone  "  has  many,  so  that  the  latter,  for  mere  concert 
performance  at  least,  is  the  most  satisfactory.  And  It  la 
uie  first  of  Mendelssohn's  creationa  of  this  kind,  and  the 
freshest.  It  was  conceived  in  a  high  moment  of  his  gen- 
ins,  and  executed  while  the  mood  possessed  him.  From 
beginning  to  end,  in  evexy  part,  it  is  vital  with  true  in- 
spiration. There  is  not  a  dull  passage.  The  ^reo^  doable 
cfaomses,  such  as  the  opening  one:  '<  Orb  of  Helios." 
and  the  one  in  praise  of  Bacchaa:  «  Fair  Semele's  high- 
born son  *,  *'  ana  that  calm  and  thoughtful  single  chorus : 
'*  Wonders  in  Nature  wo  see  and  scan,"  are  flimply  the 
finest  choruses  which  the  Apollo,  with  all  Its  experience, 
has  ever  found  to  sing;— the  Bacchus  chorus  certainly 
the  grandest,  the  most  uplifting,  ever  written  for  male 
voices.  .    _ 

But  all  the  shorter  choral  pieces  are  exciting,  and  of 
the  same  fine,  heroic  temper.  And  many  of  them  are 
profonndiv  sad  and  touching.  Indeed  thev  are  all  in 
Iceeping  with  the  tragedy  itself,  the  connecting  dialogue 
of  which  was  admirably  read  by  Prof.  Crurohtli.  of 
Andover,  who  performed  the  same  service  last  year 
when  the  Club  gave  Antigone  for  the  first  time,  but  with 
piano  accompaniment  only. 

This  time  it  was  made  complete  by  bringing  in  the 
full  Orchestra,  which  added  vastly  to  the  inspiring 
grandenr  of  the  work,  and  to  the  clear  comprehension 
of  it.  The  orchestra  had  been  well  drilled  by  Mr.  LanOi 
and  did  justice  to  the  very  interesting  impressive  Over- 
ture and  to  the  rich  accompaniments  of  the  choruses 
and  the  melodramatic  passages,  where  the  reading,  or 
recitation,  is  timed  to  the  muaical  rhythm,  which  is 
marked  by  a  few  fit  chords  and  abort  descriptive  phras- 
es. The  instrumentation  throughout  is  singularly 
beautiful  and  chaste,  and  with  the  voices  frequently 
sublime.  The  rich  and  manly  voices  of  the  Club,  some 
seventy  in  number,  perfectly  well  balanced,  and  trained 
to  remarkable  precision,  were  admirably  salted  for  such 
music,  and  the  performance  was  almost  without  a  flaw. 
It  was  the  orownlng  achievement  of  the  Club.  Would 
there  were  more  such  music  for  them  I 


Mvsio  AT  Habvakd.  The  Report  of  the  Commit- 
tee to  visit  the  Academical  Department  in  1876- 
1877  contains  the  following  under  the  head  of 
Music: 

The  number  of  students  of  Music  was  thirty-one, 
the  same  as  last  year.  Of  these,  fourteen  complet- 
ed Course  I.  (Harmony) ;  six.  Course  II.  (Counter- 
point) ;  one,  Cours<«  III.  (Canon,  Fugue,  etc) ;  and 
ten.  Course  lY.  (History  of  Music.) 

The  students  seem  in  earnest,  and  the  whole  de- 
partment appears  to  be  working  satisfactorily. 

In  Courses  I.  and  II.,  which  the  Sub^Committee 
consider  to  be  the  more  important,  as  laying  the 
foundation  of  musical  study,  and  useful  also  to  those 
who  do  not  intend  to  make  Music  their  profession 
or  a  serious  pursuit,  the  answers  to  the  questions 
show  a  fair  and  in  some  cases  a  marked  degree  of 
proficiency,  and  the  harmonies  and  counterpoints 
are,  in  general,  correct  and  flowing.  On  the  whole, 
they  consider  the  results  in  these  courses  more  en- 
couraging than  ever.  The  text-books  used  are  those 
of  Richter,  whose  theories  seem  to  the  Sub-Commit- 
tee to  be  sometimes  rather  far-fetched  and  abstruse ; 
and  they  think  that  the  essentials  might  be  present- 
ed in  a  simpler  and,  therefore,  more  attractive  form, 
though  they  are  not  disposed  to  lay  much  weight 
on  this  objection. 

The  Course  on  the  History  of  Music  is  commend- 
ed, with  the  reservation  that  too  large  a  portion  of 
the  time  seems  to  be  given  to  matters  of  antiquarian 
research  rather  than  of  present  interest.  At  least 
half  of  the  hours  given  to  what  was  done  before 
Bach  and  Handel  would  have  been,  in  their  judg- 
ment, better  spent  upon  what  has  been  done  since. 

Professor  Paine's  recitals  have  been  continued 
with  interest  and  profit,  which  would  have  been 
still  greater  if  a  better  instrument  and  a  larger  hall 
could  have  been  provided  for  them. 

The  vocal  and  instrumental  concerts  given  this 
year  with  great  success  in  the  Sanders  Theatre,  un- 
der the  direction  of  Professor  Paine,  were  an  im- 
portant step  in  the  direct  encouragement  of  Music 
in  the  University.  They  seem  to  the  Committee  as 
properly  a  part  of  the  regular  exercises  of  the  Col- 
lege as  lectures  on  Modem  Literature ;  and  they 
would  gladly  see  them  supplemented  by  leotures  on 
the  musical  forms  and  styles  and  the  composort  rep- 
resented in  the  programmes. 


Koiro  from  Baltiiiioro. 

We  are  having  a  lively  time  here  among  our  musical 
critics.  They  are  all  at  logger-heads  with  each  other 
by  reason  of  their  extreme  differences  of  opinion  as  to 
the  Musical  Festival.  One  denounces  the  whole  alfair 
most  virulently,  as  an  egregious  musical  failure,  con- 
demning all  connected  with  it,  from  the  management« 
down  to  the  florist  who  decorated  the  stage.  So  anx- 
ious was  he  to  And  fault  that  at  the  dosing  concert  on 
Wednesday  evening,  he  overlooked  the  substitution  by 
ICr.  Bemmertz  of  *<0n  Mamre's  fertile  plain"  from 
<<  Joshua"  for  '<  While  I  have  eyes  he  wants  no  light " 
from  "  Samson,"  and  spread  himself  most  beaotlfnlly 
on  the  rendering  of  the  last-named  song.  Another  Is 
sorely  disappointed  because  his  suggestions  about  the 
arrangement  of  chorus  and  orchestra  were  not  adopted, 
and  stigmatisee  the  Festival  as  a  failure  in  ioto,  because 
the  second  vi6lins  wer#  put  behind  the  first,  and  the 
alto  voices  in  the  chorus  placed  behind  the  reeds.  Still 
another,  though  evidently  desirous  to  judge  impartial- 
ly, destroys  what  force  there  is  in  his  remarks  by  the 
frequent  and  Indiscriminate  insertion  of  '*mif-en-§c^n4** 
and  one  or  two  other  pet  foreign  expressions. 

Of  all  the  articles  written  on  the  Festival,  there  was 
but  one  that  could  be  read  with  any  amount  of  enjoy- 
ment, and  that  spoke  only  of  the  beauties  of  the  compo- 
sitions without  criticixing  the  efforts  of  either  chorus  or 
orchestra,  and  this  for  obvious  reasons,  the  critic  being 
himself  a  member  of  the  orchestra. 

The  irascible  gentlemen  af ore-mentioned  having  now 
demolished  to  their  heart's  content  the  flneat  musical  en- 
tertainment that  ever  took  place  In  this  city,  and,  in- 
stead of  pointing  out  to  us  in  a  judicious  manner  the 
short-comings  in  this  our  first  attempt,  and  having  to 
all  intents  and  purposes  sought  to  discourage  further 
efforts  towards  musical  development,  are  now  expend- 
ing their  remaining  spleen  on  each  other.  Each  critic 
is  criticizing  the  criticisms  of  the  other  critic,  and  I  can 
assure  you,  the  matter  is  assuming  quite  a  critical  as- 
pect, although  there  has  as  yet  been  no  reference  made 
to  pistols  and  coffee. 

There  is  one  fact  of  which  these  gentlemen  should  be 
reminded.  When  it  was  found  necessary  last  Winter 
to  carry  on  the  Peabody  Concerts  under  a  thare  system, 
the  orchestra  taking  the  main  risk  and  therefore  divid- 
ing the  net  proceeds,  it  was  very  properly  decided  that 
no  oomplimentaiy  tickets  were  to  be  issued,  a  represen- 
tative of  each  paper,  however,  being  admitted. 

The  concerts  took  place,  but  not  a  single  line  appeared 
in  any  one  of  the  papers  until,  near  the  close  of  the  sea- 
son, our  leading  morning  papers  came  out  with  violent 
articles  on  the  last  two  concerts.  They  hadn't  received 
any  *^  oompllmentarles  *'  for  their  friends ! 

A  great  deal  that  the  critics  have  said  about  our  di- 
rector is  unfortunately  but  too  true,  and  If  he  will  ao- 
cept  a  little  wholesome  advice  it  will  be  to  the  mutual 
advantage  of  himself  and  the  musical  community. 

But,  however  this  may  be,  the  Interest  awakened  by 
these  eontroversles  will  certainly  prove  beneficial.  Bal- 
timore has  never, "  in  the  recollection  of  the  oldest  in- 
habitant" seen  so  much  musical  discassslon  as  during 
the  past  week,  and  if  the  Festival  had  bad  no  other  re- 
sult than,  by  calling  forth  these  discussions,  to  create  an 
extensive  interest  in  our  mnslcal  resources  and  stimu- 
late us  to  renewed  efforts  for  future  musical  improve- 
ment as  it  hfls  done.  It  would  have  amply  repaid  for  all 
the  trouble  and  expiense  Incurred.  It  nas  given  rl.<ie  to 
a  more  general  and  popular  craving  for  a  higher  order 
of  music;  it  will  assist  in  filling  our  Peabody  Concerts 
next  season,  and  this  is  a  coo  summation  most  devoutly 
to  be  be  wished. 

MuaiKVS. 

—SaUimore,  June  8, 1878. 
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London.— The  Month's  Mnsio. 

We  are  now  in  the  full  tide  oi  the  summer  musi- 
cal season.  Easter  has  passed ;  the  great  prime 
donns  have  all  arrived  at  the  opera ;  most  of  the 
operatic  dibulinUt  and  cUbntaniet  have  been  tested ; 
benefit  concerts,  both  in  public  hslls  and  in  pri- 
vate drawing-rooms,  flood  the  diary  of  the  musical 
critic,  and  the  various  serial,  orchestral,  and  cham- 
ber concerts  of  the  season  have  commenced.  The 
winter  serial  concerts,  which  are  yearly  making 
greater  and  greater  inroads  into  the  summer,  have 
ceased ;  the  Popular  Concerts  at  St.  James's  Hall 
ended  before  Easter,  and  the  Saturday  Concerts  at 
the  Crystal  Palace  ceased  last  Saturday.  So  far 
the  prognostications  of  a  dull  season  have  been  ver- 
ified. No  new  work  of  importance,  no  new  instru- 
mentalist or  vocalist  likely  to  take  the  town  by 
storm,  has  appeared,  and  the  season  seems  likely  to 
be  brief  and  profitless,  commencing  late  and  flnlsh- 
ing  early. 

In  past  seasons  some  pianist  or  other  of  unusual 
powers  and  of  special  celebrity  has  afforded  inter- 
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est  to  both  the  fMhiooable  and  the  nraaical  worlds. 
One  season  it  was  Dr.  Yon  BQlow,  another  it  was 
Fran  Essipoff,  another  M.  Rnbinstein,  and  so  on 
This  year  the  great  pianists  seem  to  haye  deserted 
ns,  and  none  have  vet  arrived  to  take  their  place. 
M.  Plants,  who  made  his  first  appearance  (if  we  may 
except  a  charity  concert  eiven  last  year  at  the 
French  Embassy)  before  a  London  public  at  the  Old 
Philharmonic  Society's  concert  on  May  Ist,  is  an 
average  player,  but  serious  liberties  which  he  took 
with  Mendelssohn's  Concerto  in  D  minor  have  been 

generally  condemned.  M.  de  Beriot,  a  son  of  Mali- 
ran  and  De  Beriot,  made  his  dSbut  here  at  the  Mu- 
sical Union  concert  of  May  7th,  end  gave  a  great 
deal  of  satisfaction.  Frftolein  Mehlig  gave  with 
Sefior  Sarasate  a  recital  at  St.  James's  Hall  just  be- 
fore Easter,  and  played  the  Sonata  Appassionata  of 
Beethoven,  besides  other  pieces.  Fraulein  Therese 
Hennes,  a  young  pianist,  wtio  showed  promise  a 
year  ago,  has  returned,  and  at  her  recitals  at  Stein- 
way  Hall  displayed  still  further  promise.  Mr.  Bos- 
covits  has  continued  his  recitals  at  Steinway  Hall 
with  a  special  view  of  showing  the  merits  of  the 
Steinway  piano — a  task  for  which  certainly  no  one 
is  better  adapted.  Lastly,  Mr.  Charles  Ha1l6  has 
re-commenoed  his  summer  recitals  at  St.  James's 
Hall. 

These  recitals  of  Mr.  Charles  Hall6  are  now,  how- 
ever, practically  chamber  music  concerts.  Con- 
certed music  for  piano  and  strings  is  to  be  found  in 
each  programme,  and  Mr.  Halld  is  weekly  assisted 
by  Fran  Norman  N6ruda,  Herren  Ries,  Straus,  and 
F.  N^ruda.  Seyeral  novelties  have  been  promised, 
and  these  "  recitals  "  seem  likely  to  once  more  mer- 
it the  name  which  has  been  aptly  bestowed  upon 
them,  of  "The  Popular  Concerts  of  the  Summer 
Season."  Mr.  Shedlock's  chamber  concerts  at  the 
Victoria  Hall,  Bayswater,  have  closed,  and  the  suc- 
cess they  have  obtained  warrants  the  assumption 
that  a  fresh  series  will  be  commenced  in  the  autumn. 
Mr.  Shedlock's  idea  is  indeed  an  exceedingly  good 
one.  He  g^ves  the  best  mnsic  in  a  neighborhood 
which  has  long  been  without  it,  he  asks  reasonable 
prices  of  admission,  and  the  first  part  of  each  pro- 
gpramme  is  devoted  to  the  works  of  a  single  great 
composer,  while  in  the  second  part  Bayswater  am- 
ateurs are  accorded  a  hearing  of  the  best  chamber 
works  of  the  new  and  old  repertories.  Such  a 
scheme  deserves  to  succeed.  The  Musical  TTnion 
concerts  commenced  May  7th,  when  M.  Marsick, 
who  has  led  quartets  in  concerts  in  Paris,  held  the 
first  violin.  M.  Marsick,  who  is  a  player  of  ability, 
led  Beethoven's  Ninth  Quartet  and  Haydn's  Quar- 
tet in  D,  Op.  9,  besides  playing  some  violin  solos. 
It  is  said  Mr.  Ella  will  be  compelled  to  ^ve  up  his 
concerts  after  the  present  season.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
this  will  not  be  the  case,  as  Mr.  Ella  has  done  much 
good  in  bringing  previously  unknown  foreiurn  artists 
to  London.  Next  year,  too,  he  may  have  the  assist- 
ance of  M.  Rubinstein.  MM.  Ludwig  and  Daubert 
gave  the  last  concert  of  their  present  series  at  the 
Royal  Academy  Rooms  on  May  9th,  when  Schu- 
bert's Quintot  in  A,  Op.  114,  and  Beethoven's  pos- 
thumous Quartot  In  A  minor,  Op.  180,  were  inter 
alia  performed.  These  quartet  concerts  by  clever 
orchestral  players  have  unhappily  been  far  too  rare 
this  season. 

In  orchestral  music  Madame  Yiard  Louis  was.  at 
her  concert  of  April  80th,  enabled  to  retoin  the  ser- 
vices of  M.  Massenet,  who  introduced  a  new  orches- 
tral suite,  founded  on  scenes  from  Shakespeare.  In 
the  '  Tempest'  music  M.  Massenet  was  found  fertile 
in  orchestral  resources,  if  barren  in  ideas.  The 
'  Macbeth '  music  was  dramatic  but  noisy,  while  the 
gem  of  the  suite  was  the  '  Desdemona's  Dream,'  a 
little  morsel  in  the  purely  French  style  of  "  linked 
sweetness  long  drawn  out."  The  famous  band  un- 
der Mr.  Weist  Hill  gave  a  performance  of  the  Itel 
ian  Symphony  such  as  amateurs  have  rarely  heard. 
The  present  series  of  concerts  will,  it  is  estimated, 
result  in  a  loss  of  nearly  £2,000.  But  Madame  Vi- 
ard  Louis,  not  to  be  beaten,  is  thinking  of  a  fresh 
series  far  next  year,  for  which  Sir  Michael  Costo 
and  M.  Gounod  have  already  promised  original  or- 
chestral works.  The  first  concert  of  the  New  Phil- 
harmonic Society  was  given  on  May  4th,  with  a 
programme  whicn  was  wholly  unsuspicious  of  nov- 
elty. Sefior  Sarasate  (a  violinist  who  has.  especial- 
ly in  music  of  the  romantic  school,  already  made  an 
English  reputotion)  played  Mendelssohn's  Violin 
Concerto,  and  the  band  played  the  Symphony  in  C 
of  Schubert,  the  conductors  being  Dr.  Wylde  and 
Herr  Gans.  At  the  Old  Philharmonic  Concert  of 
May  Ist  the  band  played  the  C  minor  Symphony^f 
Beethoven,  and  the  '  ^hipiter '  Symphony  of  Mozart 
M.  Plants  we  have  already  referred  to;  Sefior  Sara- 


sate played  the  suite  Op.  180  of  Raff;  but  Frftnlein 
Riego,  who  sang,  did  not  please.  At  the  last  con- 
cert of  the  Albert  Hall  Amateur  Orchestral  Society, 
on  May  1st,  there  was  a  fkmiliar  programme,  includ- 
ing the  C  minor  Symphony  No.  8  of  Spohr,  con- 
ducted by  Mr.  Gkorge  Mount.  At  the  Crystel  Pal- 
ace Saturday  Concert  of  April  20th  a  new  orches- 
tral piece,  *  In  Memoriam,'  by  Herr  Reinecke,  of 
Leipzig,  was  played ;  but  the  work  was  brief,  and 
though  a  fine  piece  of  orchestral  writing,  and  de- 
spite the  fiict  that  a  melody  which  Bach  has  used  in 
the  chorales  of  his  "  Passions-mnsiken  "  is  very  hap- 
pily introduced,  it  was  deemed  more  scholarly  than 
fertile  in  ideas.  Sefior  Sarasate  played  the  Beetho- 
ven Concerto  at  this  conbert,  and  on  April  27th, 
Madame  Arabella  Goddard  played  Sterndale  Ben- 
nett's C  minor  Concerto.  On  May  4th  Herr  Hen- 
drik  Weetberg,  a  tenor  from  Stockholm,  made  his 
dSbnt,  and  M.  Massenet  conducted  the  entr'acte, 
ballet  mnsic,  and  March  from  his  opera  '  Le  Roi  de 
Lahore.'  .These  concerto  came  to  an  end  May  lUh, 
when  the  Mendelssohn  Concerto  was  played  by 
Sefior  Sarasate,  and  the  9th  (choral)  Symphony  of 
Beethoven  was  performed;  but  a  special  concert 
will  be  given  on  May  18th  for  the  benefit  of  Mr. 
Manns,  one  of  the  best  and  most  hard-working  of 
conductors.  At  the  Alexandra  Palace  the  summer 
musical  season  was  inaugurated  May  11th,  with  a 
miscellaneous  programme. 

In  choral  conoerto,  the  Sacred  Harmonic  Society 
had  their  annual  Easter  performance  of  the  '  Messi- 
ah,' and  are  now  preparing  for  Rossini's  '  Moses  in 
E^pt.'  Mr.  Henry  Leslie's  cheir  gave  a  concert 
of  English  glees  and  part  and  other  songs.  May  9th. 
This  choir  will  be  the  sole  representotive  of  Brit- 
ish vocal  art  at  the  Paris  Exhibition.  The  Bach 
Choir  performed,  April  29th,  the  '  Magnificat '  of 
Bach,  which  was  done  at  the  recent  Leeds  Festival, 
also  three  movemento  from  the  '  Missa  Papn  Mar 
colli'  of  Palestrina,  the  ' Neujahrslied '  of  Schu- 
mann, and  the  '  Walpurgis-nacht '  music  of  Men- 
delssohn. At  their  last  concert.  May  11th,  the 
choir  repeated  Bach's  great  Mass  in  B  minor,  under 
the  direction  of  M.  Otto  Goldschmidt. 


Opkra.  Very  little  space  need  be  wasted  in  re- 
view of  the  performances  at  the  Itelian  opera-houses. 
Indeed,  opera  altogether  seems  to  be  in  a  bad  way. 
The  results  of  the  Carl  Rosa  season  are  well  known. 
Mr.  Gye  has  had  one  of  the  most  unprofiteble  early 
seasons  on  record,  and  Mr.  Mapleson,  although  he 
has  been  the  most  successful  of  the  party,  has  not 
by  any  means  amassed  a  fortune. 

At  Covent  Garden  the  season  has  so  far  been  a 
struggle  against  fate.  Mdlle.  Zar6  Thalberg  has 
tried  a  new  part,  Elvira  in  '  Ernani,'  without  being 
able  to  eradicate  our  recollections  of  Madame  Patti. 
Mdlle.  Albani  re-appeared  April  80th,  but  Elisa- 
bette  is  as  yet  the  solitary  specimen  of  the  young 
Canadian's  really  great  parts.  Mdlle.  IBlertelli 
proved  to  be  Fr&nlein  Steiner,  otherwise  Mdlle. 
Pietri  of  Mr.  Mapleson's  provincial  troupe  ;  but  the 
young  lady  has  made  no  ffreat  impression.  Mdlle. 
Sarda,  a  soprano  from  Malte,  has  yet  nearly  every- 
thing to  learn,  while  M.  Jamet,  a  new  baritone,  has 
passed  his  prime.  However,  Madame  Patti  was 
Drought  in  tons  early  in  the  season,  making  her 
f'erUrSe,  May  9th,  in  '  L'Etoile  dn  Nord ' ;  and  'Paul 
et  Virginie '  is  in  rehearsal  for  Mdlle.  Albani.  The 
generiu  performances  may  be  summed  up  in  a  sen- 
tence ;  to  put  it  mildly,  Uiey  have,  as  a  rule,  not 
been  good. 

At  Her  Majesty's  Theatre,  Miss  Minnie  Hauk, 
with  a  fine  voice  and  a  demonstrative  style,  has 
made  an  impression  as  Violetta,  Rosina,  and  Mar- 
gherita.  Mdlle.  Tremelli,  a  new  contralto,  with  one 
of  the  richest  voices  ever  heard,  but  as  yet  no  great 
vocalist,  has  pleased  much  as  the  goatherd  in  '  Di- 
norah '  and  as  SiebeL    M.  Thierry,  as  Don  Bartolo, 

£  roved  himself  a  buffo  of  no  very  great  merit 
[dlle.  Marimon  has  sustoined  her  reputotion  as  a 
vocalist  of  the  first  order  of  merit,  particularly  in 
'  Dinorah,'  in  which  the  mue-en^-tchte  (with  real 
water)  was  magnificent.  At  the  performance  of 
'  Les  Hugnenote,'  on  May  9,  there  were  several 
dibttit.  Miss  Mary  Cummings,  a  pupil  of  Madame 
Sainton,  sang  the  two  songs  of  Urbano  as  only  a 
true  artist  can  sinff  them,  but  as  yet  she  is  wholly 
innocent  of  stage  business.  Signer  Dondi,  a  new 
basso,  was  the  Marcel;  and  Mdlle.  Mathilde  Wilde, 
as  Valentine,  could  not  effiioe  our  recollection  of 
Titiens.  Moreover,  on  May  11,  Madame  Gerster- 
Gardini  made  her  t'entrU  as  Amina ;  and  '  Carmen ' 
is  said  to  be  in  rehearsal  for  Miss  Minnie  Hank. — 
I/mdon  Miuie  Tradet  Review^  May  16. 
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Vooali  with  Piano  Aooompanlmeat. 

Service  of  the  Episcopal  Church. 

By  a.  N.  Pei{/Md. 
Benedictus.    E&.    4.  40 

Bonem  est.    E6.    4.  .  40 

Benedio  Anima  mea.    E&.    4.  50 

TeDeum.    A&.    4.  IJOO 

DeuB  Miseratom.    Ah.    4.  40 

These  are  five  of  ten  very  acceptable  anthemsy 
which  are  skilfnllT  prepared,  and  will  glveva^ 
rlety  to  the  beautlfal  senrioe. 

The  Bells  of  Comville. 

This  is  the  true  name  of  the  brlftht  new  opera, 
which  Is  known  In  some  quarters  as  ^The 
Chimes  of  Normandy.'*  The  favorite  songs  are: 
**  They  say  that  Jeanne,**  •*  I  may  be  Princeea,'* 
"  On  Billows  Roddng,**  "  To  me  no  stranger,** 
"  By  his  Side,"  "Aye,  aye,  aye  I"  «  Normandy 
Pippins,'*  «<ThatNig:ht,'^  and  the  <«  Legend  of 
the  Bells."  All  of  which  are  published  by 
Ditson  4;  Co. 

Jesus,  Lover  of  my  Soul.    Trio.    F.    4. 

d  to  E.  MiUiken.  86 

The  melody  Is  founded  on  Gottschalk's  "  Ber- 
ceuse," and  the  effect  must  be  very  fine.  If  snnn; 
by  well  proportioned  Soprano,  Tenor  and  Baas 
voices. 

The  'Kluf^B  Hifirhway.    D  miyor  and  minor. 
8.    c  to  F.  40 

This  very  popular  song  is  prefered  by  many  la 
the  two  keys  above  mentioned,  and  is  therefore 
re-pnbllshed  In  this  form.  One  of  the  beat 
songs  out. 

The  Lost  Chord.    Aft.    E  to  a.         8ulUwuu  40 
"  It  flooded  the  crimson  twilight 
Like  the  close  of  an  angel's  Malm." 
Very  beautiful  thought,  and  finely  clothed  in 
music.    Also  published  In  the  key  or  F. 

Good  Bye,  lovely  Lou  I  D.  2.  d  to  E.      Bead,  80 
One  of  John  Read's  Comic  songs.    Quite  pretty. 

Every  Inch  a  Sailor.    G.    8.    dtoF.    Read.  80 
•Tolly  sailor  song, 

Seeking.    D  minor.    3.    d  to  F.  DiehL  40 

"The  golden  sun  is  sinking  low, 
And  gUding  ev'ry  disUnt  hlU." 
In  style  of  pathetic  Oennan  songs. 

Eyes  so  Blue.    B6.    3.    dtoF.  PinmOL  40 

"  Sunny  smile,  sunny  smUe, 
Yours  is  more  than  mortal  vile.** 
A  fine  glorification  of  golden  hair  and  blue  eyes. 

Only  Waiting.    Alto  Song  and  Chorus. 

P.    3.    btoC.  Packard. 

^  Only  wafting  till  the  shadows.*' 
The  ever  beautiful  hymn  to  fine  mnslo. 

On  the  Banks  of  the  Manzanares.    (Am 

XJfer  des  Flusses.)  D.  4.  d  to  F.    Jenaen.  80 
The  pretty  washerwoman  has  never  been  cele- 
brated in  song.    But  here  is  a  glowing  tribute. 

Give  a  Cheer  to  Stanley.    Or,  Stanley  the 
Brave.    (With  Portrait)    B6.    8. 

F  to  F.  PratL  40 

A  tribute  to  the  undaunted  traTOller,  with  por- 
trait. 

King  Christmas.      0.    3.    g  to  D.      BatUnu  35 
Jolly  old  song.   Learn  It  and  save  It  up  for 
Christmas. 

Instnimsntalt 
Les  Harmoniennes.    Three  Pieces,  by 

Joachbn  Bqff- 
No.  1.    Fleurette.    C.    8.  80 

''  2.    Echo.  (Souvenir  de  Suisse,)  G.  4.  86 

"  8.    Babilarde.    Caprice.  40 

The  Fleurette  is  a  pleasing  Song  withont 
Words,  and  the  Swiss  Bono  song  has  nnoommon- 
ly  beautiful  echoes. 

Salem  Assemblies  Walties.    8.  Missud.  86 

A  set  of  very  cheerf  u  1  waltns,  well  fitted  to 
keep  time  to  the  light  steps  of  the  Salem  ladies. 

Silver  Forest  Echo  Polka.    E6.    3.  WUUams.  80 
Here  the  silver  leaves  twinkle  to  a  most  merry 
air.    Try  it. 

Selection  of  Airs  from  "  Chimes  of  Kor- 

mandy."    3.  Cramer.  1.00 

A  better  name  for  what  Is  often  oaUed  '*  Pot- 
ouri,''  and  includes  quite  a  number  of  the 
bright  airs  of  the  new  favorite  opera. 

Polka  Mazurka,  from  "  Chimes  of  Kor- 

mandy."    C.    8.  NatV-  40 

Nicely  arranged  from  *  *  motifs  "  of  the  opera. 

Exaltation.    ( Auf schwung. )    Op.  12. 

F  minor.    6.  Schumann.  40 

One  of  Schumann's  "  Concert  (3ems,"  a  set 
containing  eleven  pieces,  all  of  moderate  lengUi 
and  bearfng  the  Impress  of  the  master's  sldii. 
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Abbbsvxatioks.— Degrees  of  difflculty  are  marked 
from  1  to  7.  The  key  is  denoted  by  a  capital  letter,  aa  O, 
Bb,  etc.  A  large  Roman  letter  marks  the  lowest  and  the 
highest  note  Ifon  the^taif ,  small  Roman  letters  If  betow 
or  above  the  staif. 
of  C,  Fifth  def 
low,  highest  ~ 


I IX  on  me  s«ui,  smaii  Koman  leners  iz  oeiow 
B  staif.  Thns:  "0.  5.  o  to  B,*'  means  **Kej 
legree,  lowest  letter  o  on  the  added  line  be- 
letter,  B  on  the  4th  space." 
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The  Poet  Ooethe. 

A  HBRBTOFORB  UNFUBLIBHBD  POBM. 

The  history  of  the  f  oUoiring  poem  by  Ooethe  is  idven 
in  the  DtuUcke  Ai«iui«cftaii,  in  which  it  has  jnst  been 
published  for  the  first  time  from  the  poet's  manuscript. 
In  1838  the  script  was  giren  to  Bmll  du  Bols-Beymond, 
the  well-known  physiologist,  by  Professor  Alfred  Nlco- 
lorius,  a  inrandson  of  Goethe's  favorite  sister,  Cornelia. 
Du  Bols-Reymond  supposed  that  the  verses  were,  of 
course,  to  be  found  in  the  "  WestitetUche  Divan,"  and  so 
never  looked  for  them  there.  He  happened  to  quote 
them  in  the  laboratory  one  day  In  the  presence  of  his  as- 
sistant, Dr.  Boll,  who  was  a  lover  of  Ooethe,  and  who 
did  not  recognize  them.  Dr.  Boll  failed  to  find  them  in 
any  edition  of  Ooethe^s  works,  and  when  they  were 
shown  to  the  great  authority  on  the  poet,  the  Geheime- 
Ober-Reglerungsrath,  Herr  O.  von  Loeper,  he  pro- 
nounced them  to  be  unpublished.  The  hand-writing 
is  indobltably  that  of  the  poet.  Several  months  ago 
they  were  sent  to  the  Marchess  Anselmo  Ouerrleri- 
Oonzaga,  the  Italian  translator  of  "  Faust "  and  **  Her- 
mann und  Dorothea,"  who  rendered  them  Into  Italian 
for  the  February  number  of  FanfuUa,  In  the  New  York 
World  the  following  English  translation  from  the  Ger- 
man text  appears : 

EBLIS. 

A  PABABLB  OF  OOETHK. 

When  meet  the  thoughtful  and  clear  of  sight. 
Then  only  true  wisdom  is  brought  to  light. 
Of  old  was  given  by  Bheba's  Queen 
A  test  of  the  delicate  sense  I  mean; 

When  unto  Solomon,  the  King, 

She  brought  a  golden  offering : 

A  vase  high  carven,  with  fish  and  bird 

And  beast;  with  ornaments  unheard, 

Undreamed  of,  cunning;  on  either  hand 

Jachim  and  Boas  set  to  stand. 

If  a  clumsy  varlet  careless  touch 

The  wondrous  vase,  an  Instant  smutch 

Mars  that  tracery  fine  and  high : 

'TIS  restored  in  a  flash.    But  the  Joy  of  the  eye 

And  the  rapture  of  beauty  are  gone  for  aye  I 

Then  spake  the  King :  Tis  even  so ! 
Alas  I  that  a  foul  and  loutish  blow 
Can  lay  our  loftiest  treasures  low  I 
The  Spirits  of  Svll,  man  that  hate, 
No  perfect  thing  can  tolerate. 

><♦>  < 

For  Dwight'B  Journal  of  Music. 

Notes  on  ''  Acis  and  Oalatea." 

HandeUs  fame  rests  so  largely  on  his  Orato- 
rios that  we  are  perhaps  too  ready  to  think  of 
him  in  connection  with  sacred  music  only. 
We  are  apt  to  forget  that  he  was  the  composer 
of  numerous  operas,  of  which  only  a  lew  airs 
survive  in  performance  (although  the  scores  of 
some  twenty  of  the  operas  have  recently  been 
published"),  and  that  he  was  known  to  his  con- 
temporaries as  a  most  versatile  genius;  as  a 
writer  of  every  kind  of  music  from  a  hornpipe 
to  the  Hallelujah  Chorus,  as  manager  of  an 
opera-house  during  thirty  years,  and  as  one  of 
the  most  skilful  players  of  his  time  upon  the 
haipsichord  and  organ. 

The  charming  Serenata  of  *' Apis  and  Gala- 
tea,*' lately  heard  in  Boston  at  two  of  the  Ce- 
cilia concerts,  introduces  the  great  master  to 
us  in  one  of  his  lighter  moods.  This  work  is 
a  most  interesting  one  from  various  points  of 
view.  Aside  from  the  charm  of  the  music  it- 
self, and  from  its  interest  as  a  somewhat  earlier 
composition  of  HandePs  than  we  often  hear,  it 
affords  a  good  example  of  the  way  the  (ompo- 1 


ser  worked.  '^Acis  and  Galatea''  passed 
through  many  intermediate  stages  before  it 
reached  its  present  form.  The  history  of  the 
Itelian  <*Aci"  of  1708,  and  of  the  English 
<*Acis"of  1720,  of  their  union  in  1782,  and 
of  the  final  separation  of  the  English  work 
from  the  very  different  Italian  one  in  1789  is  a 
curious  study. 

The  plot  follows  closely  the  old  Latin  fable. 
The  scene  is  laid  in  a  valley  of  Sicily  through 
which  runs  a  stream  that  still  bears  the  name 
of  Acis.  Shut  in  by  mountains,  upon  whose 
green  slopes  their  flocks  found  pasturage,  the 
people  l\ved  simply  and  peacefully,  the  blue 
Italian  sky  above  them  and  the  warm  sunlight 
bringing  them  life  and  light.  The  sudden 
breaking  out  of  a  storm  in  this  happy  valley, 
the  thunder  reverberating  among  the  moun- 
tains like  the  roar  of  a  giant;  the  flocks  and 
shepherds  seeking  shelter  from  the  tornado  as 
it  swept  along,  uprooting  trees  and  hurling 
huge  rocks  down  the  mountain-sides ;  the  fierce 
rain-storm,  almost  inundating  the  plain  and 
changing  the  little  stream  that  fiewed  through 
it  into  a  foaming  river,  rushing  to  the  sea; — 
such  may  have  been  the  foundation  of  the  fol- 
lowing story. 

The  sea-nymphy  Galatea,  had  two  lovers: 
Acis,  a  shepherd,  son  of  the  god  Faunas  and 
of  the  nymph  Simethis,  and  the  monster 
Polyphemus,  the  largest  and  mightiest  of  the 
Cyclopes.  Naturally  enough  she  preferred  the 
handsome  shepherd  to  a  one-eyed  giant  who 
lived  on  human  flesh,  and  of  coarse  the  Cy- 
clops grew  Jealous  of  his  favored  rival.  He 
one  day  spied  the  happy  pair  at  the  foot  of 
Mount  Etna,  and  in  his  fury  flung  a  huge 
rock  down  upon  them.  Galatea  escaped  to 
the  sea,  but  Acis  was  crushed  by  the  blow, 
whereupon  the  nymph  turned  her  lover  into  a 
stream,  thus  making  him  immortal. 

When  Handel  was  in  Naples,  about  the  year 
1708,  he  wrote  the  Serenata  of  *' Aci,  Galatea 
e  Polifemo."  In  this  early  Italian  work  every- 
thing takes  place  between  the  three  personages ; 
there  is  neither  any  division  of  acts,  nor  cho- 
rus, nor  even  an  overture ;  at  least  according 
to  the  present  state  of  the  MS.  It  Is,  indeed, 
more  of  a  cantata  for  three  voices  with  an  or- 
chestra than  a  serenata;  at  any  rate,  it  is  not 
an  opera,  as  Mr.  Bennett  calls  it  in  his'  preface 
to  the  Euglish  **  Acis  "  published  by  the  Han- 
del Society.  But  whatever  may  be  the  title, 
this  composition,  written  by  the  author  when 
only  twenty-three  years  old,  and  still  un-edited, 
is  far  from  meriting  oblivion.  According  to 
Mr.  Lacy's  analysis,  the  introduction  between 
Aci  (soprano)  and  Galatea  (contralto),  '^Sorge 
il  di,"  is  full  of  grace,  and  its  accompaniment 
b  of  exquisite  delicacy.  *'Se  m'ami,  o  caro," 
which  Handel  introduced  into  Paitor  Fido,  and 
which  Bumey  calls  *' extremely  plaintive  and 
elegant,"  has  a  very  original  accompaniment  of 
two  violoncellos  and  a  double-bass.  The  air 
of  Aci  ^*  Che  non  pud  la  gelosia,"  is  profound 


in  expression;  and  his  death-song,  **•  Verso  gi& 
Palma,"  is  full  of  discordant  harmonies  and  of 
the  greatest  ability.  The  air  *'  Qui  Paugel  di 
pianta  in  pianta,"  is  a  charming  little  Sicil- 
ienne,  with  a  hautboy  dbligato  from  one  end  to 
the  othei^,  sometimes  giving  an  echo  to  the 
voice,  and  sometimes  forming  a  duet  with  it, 
and  always  with  infinite  grace.  Polif  emo  (bas- 
so) has  a  love-song:  **Non  sempre,  no,  crude- 
le,"  entirely  different  from  the  celebrated  '^O 
ruddier  than  the  cherry,"  of  the  English 
'^  Acis,"  but  which  is  certainly  a  not  less  hap- 
py piece  of  barbarity.  Whoever  sang  the  part 
of  Polifemo  had  certainly  the  most  extraordi- 
nary voice  for  which  music  has  ever  been  com- 
posed.* One  of  his  airs  contains  a  skip  of 
two  octaves  and  a  fifth  1 1 

The  English  ^^Acis,"  a  much  better  known 
work,  was  composed  about  the  year  1720^  for 
the  amusement  of  the  guests  of  the  **  magnifi- 
cent "  Duke  of  Chandos.  This  nobleman  had 
been  paymaster-general  of  Queen  Anne's  army 
and  had  amassed  an  immense  fortune.  About 
the  year  1712,  he  built  the  famous  country-seat 
of  Cannons,  near  the  village  of  Edgeware, 
about  nine  miles  from  London.  Here  he 
* 'lived  in  splendor  till  his  death,  in  1744." 
Among  the  other  attractions  of  this  place,  was 
a  chapel,  famished  like  the  churches  of  Italy, 
where  music  was  performed  by  a  fine  choir  and 
orchestra.  Thither  the  '* grand  duke"  went, 
*'  with  trae  Christian  humility  "  attended  by  a 
hundred  Swiss  guards,  and  thither  came  the 
fashionable  world  of  London,  *'to  pray  to 
God  with  his  grace."  Dr.  Pepusch  was  the 
chapel-master  until  1718,  when  Handel  came 
back  from  Hanover  and  was  invited  to  Can- 
nons. He  remained  there  until  1721,  directing 
the  music  in  the  chapel  and  composing,  among 
other  things,  the  famous  '* Chandos"  anthems, 
the  oratorio  of  ^^ Esther,"  and  the  serenata  of 
''Acis  and  Galatea. "{ 

The  pretty  poem  for  this  English  serenata  is 
by  Gay,  assisted  by  the  other  literary  frequent- 
ers of  the  mansion.  Here  may  be  found  some 
verses  by  Pope :  "  Not  showers  to  larks,"  and 
a  strophe  by  Hughes:  "Would  you  gain  the 
tender  creature  ?  "  nor  did  they  hesitate  to  take 
"Help,  Galatea,  help!"  from  Dryden^s  trans- 
lation of  the  thirteenth  book  of  Ovid's  "Met- 
amorphoses." I 

After  its  first  performance,  "  Acis  '*  was  laid 
aside  and  probably  forgotten  by  Handel ;  but 
Walsh,  the  famous  music-printer,  soon  pub- 
lished selections  from  it  in  his  set  of  "Favorite 
Songs  by  Celebrated  Composers."  These  se- 
lections, at  first  sold  separately,  were  united  in 
one  collection  in  1722,  under  the  title,  "Acis 
and  Galatea,  a  serenata,  composed  by  Mr.  Han- 
del."   With  the  exception  of  the  overture  and 

•  See  Bchoeloher*s  **  Life  of  Haadel "  pp.  4»-4. 

t  Given  in  Chrysander's  »*0.  F.  Handel.**    Vol.  I. 
p.  943. 

t  Chrysander.   Yol.  I.   pp.  479-S7. 

§  See  Setaoelcber.   pp.  €9-10. 

I  Boboelclier.   pp.  80-1. 
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cboniseB,  this  collection  containB  nearly  the 
whole  of  the  work. 

The  fiTBt  ptibUe  performance  of  "Acis"  took 
place  in  1731,  at  the  Theatre  Royal  in  Lincoln's 
Inn  Fields,  but  it  was  giyen  in  such  an  incom- 
plete manner  that  this  representation  must  haye 
been  a  yery  unsatisfactory  one.  There  was  no 
chorus  whatever,  the  gaps  caused  by.  its  omis- 
sion being  filled  by  a  part  called  Coridon,  in- 
troduced for  the  purpose.  The  music  for  this 
personage  was  pieced  together  from  Handel's 
choruses  and  other  sources. 

In  May  1732,  however,  the  entire  serenata ' 
was  given,  just  as  it  had  been  executed  at  Can- 
nons, the  only  change  being  the  division  of  the 
music  into  three  acts.  This  performance, 
which  was  so  well  managed  as  to  provoke  cu- 
riosity, was  conducted  by  an  upholsterer  named 
Ame,*  and  took  place  in  the  Haymarket 
Theatre,  directly  opposite  Handel's  opera- 
house.  The  part  of  Galatea  was  assigned  to 
Miss  Ame,  afterwards  known  as  Mrs.  Theophi- 
lus  Cibber,  one  of  the  most  famous  singers  of 
that  day. 

These  performances  had  been  undertaken 
without  Handel's  aid.  On  the  5th  of  June, 
1732,  the  following  annouucement  appeared  in 
the  "  Daily  Journal " : 

"In  the  King's  Theater,  in  the  Haymarket, 
the  present  Saturday,  being  the  10th  of  June, 
will  be  performed  a  serenata,  called  '*  Acis  and 
Galatea,"  formerly  composed  by  Mr.  Handel, 
and  now  revised  by  him,  with  several  addi- 
tions, and  to  be  performed  by  a  great  number 
of  the  best  voices  and  instruments.  There 
will  be  no  action  on  the  stage,  but  the  scene 
will  represent,  in  a  picturesque  manner,  a  ru- 
ral prospect,  with  rocks,  groves,  fQunt-ains  and 
grottoes,  among  which  will  be  disposed  a  cho- 
rus of  nymphs  and  shepherds ;  the  habits  and 
every  other  decoration  suited  to  the  subject,  "t 

This  **Acis"  was  a  curious  mixture,  for  Han- 
del, in  order  to  attract  the  public,  added  a 
good  part  of  the  Italian  composition  to  the 
English  one  and  wrote  three  new  choruses,  two 
in  Italian,  and  one,  ("Smiling  Venus,  Queen 
of  Love,-')  in  English.  The  work  thus  as- 
sumed quite  imposing  dimensions.  It  was  di- 
vided into  three  parts,  and  there  were  nine 
soloists,  of  whom  seven  were  Italian  and  two 
English.  Such  a  performance  would  be  strange 
indeed  now-a-days,  but  it  was  hardly  a  novelty 
then,  operas  being  often  sung  partly  in  Italian 
and  partly  in  English. 

"Acis"  was  performed  in  this  manner  four 
times  during  the  season  of  1731-32,  and  four 
times  the  following  December.  Handel  often 
gave  it  after  this,  making  changes  in  it  for  ev- 
ery performance,  as  was  his  custom.  In  1739, 
however,  he  appears  to  have  gone  back  to  the 
English  "Acis"  as  it  had  been  produced  at 
Cannons.  The  only  change  the  composition 
received  was  its  division  into  two  parts  and  the 
addition  of  the  chorus  "  Happy  We,"  whereas 
the  Acis  of  1720  had  consisted  of  only  one 
part,  the  duet  between  Acis  and  Galatea  being 
immediately  followed  by  the  chorus,  "Wretch- 
ed lovers."  t 

In  this  connection,  an  extract  from  Mr.  John 
HuUah's  lectures  on  ths  Transition  Period  of 

*  Father  of  Dr.  Anne,  tbe  composer. 

t  Bchoelcber.   p.  130. 

X  See  Chrysander.    Vol.  II.    pp.  268-eo. 


Musical  History,  may  prove  interesting.    He 
says: 

"  Whether  from  pressure  of  time,  or  from  a 
very  natural  unwillingness  that  &•  much  good 
material  and  careful  workmanship  should  be 
wasted,  Handel  often  fell  back,  later  in  life, 
on  the  productions  of  his  earlier  years.  And 
this,  in  two  ways.  (1)  He  took  the  '  subjects' 
of  former  compositions,  and  treated  them  in  a 
new  way,  developing  them  more  fully,  deco- 
rating them,  and  augmenting  their  interest  by 
the  addition  of  others;  and  (2)  a  much  more 
simple  procedure,  he  took  his  older  composi- 
tions bodily,  and  adapted  them  to  new  situa- 
tions and  to  new  words,  often  of  a  very  differ- 
ent character.  In  one  instance  which  '  Acis 
and  Galatea'  presents  of  adaptation  of  old 
materials,  Handel  has  achieved  a  feat  analo- 
gous to  what  builders  call  'under-pinning.' 
He  has  not  furbished  up  an  old  fabric  with  a 
new  facade,  nor  has  he  rebuilt  one  out  of  old 
materials.  But  he  has  left  an  entire  and  elab- 
orate structure  as  it  was,  and  given  it  a  new 
foundation.  To  drop  metaphor,  he  has  added 
to  a  contrapuntal  movement  on  two  subjects 
a  third  -subject,  which,  from  its  surpassing 
dignity,  situation,  and  treatment,  seems  not  to 
have  been  added  to  them,  but,  as  it  were,  to 
have  taken  them  on  to  it.  I  cannot  call  to 
mind  another  instance  of  a  similar  proceeding. 
Every  one  will  know  the  chorus,  *  Wretched 
Lovers,'  and  the  wailing,  prophetic  strain  with 
which  it  opens,  and  will  remember  the  stirring 
second  subject  on  the  words,  *  Behold  the 
monster  Polypheme,'  and  the  counter  subject, 
so  different  in  character,  on  a  fragment  of  the 
same  phrase.  In  a  set  of  thirteen  '  Chamber 
Duets,'  which  Handel  is  said  to  have  written 
during  his  stay  in  Hanover  after  his  first  visit 
to  England,  t.^.,  in  the  year  1711,  there  is  a 
movement  which  is  made  up  of  the  second  and 
third  subjects  of  the  chorus,  hut  without  iKe 
first.  As  an  example  of  one  of  Handel's  earlier 
productions,  of  which  he  evidently  thought 
well,  and  which  illustrates  one  of  his  modes  of 
working*  it  is  most  interesting."  f 

The  origin  of  the  chorus,  "Happy  We"  is 
not  yet  ascertained.  Handel  first  wrote  a  long- 
er chorus,  {  which  he  afterwards  worked  over 
and  placed  in  its  present  position  at  the  end  of 
the  first  part.  A  national  song  of  Wales  (The 
Rising  Sun)  has  been  thought  to  have  fur- 
nished the  ground-work  for  this  chorus;  but 
this  song  has  not  been  proved  to  be  equally  old 
with  Handel's  composition,  which,  moreover, 
has,  in  general,  an  Italian  stamp  and  is  remark- 
ably like  a  certain  aria  by  Scarlatti.  { 

Since  Handel's  death,  "Acis"  has  been  by 
no  means  forgotten.  It  has  even  been  per- 
formed upon  the  stage  with  action  and  scenery. 
Under  the  management  of  Macready,  it  had  a 
long  run.  In  1788  the  orchestral  score  was  ar- 
ranged by  Mozart.  He  added  nothing  of  his 
own,  however,  being  content  to  carry  out  Han- 
del's suggestions.  I 

At  the  recent  concerts  of  the  Cecilia,  the 
IBnglish  "Acis"  of  1739  was  given,  with  some 

•  See  "  The  Transition  Period  of  Musical  Histoxy/'by 
John  Hnllah.    pp.  275,  277-86. 

t  To  be  found  in  No.  12,  of  the  "  Chamber  Dnetts,"  at 
the  words  "  Dagl*  amort  flagellata." 

t  See  Appendix  to  edition  of  **  Acis  *'  published  by  the 
Handel  GeaeUsohaf t. 

f  See  Chrysander.   Vol.  n.   p.  260,  foot-note. 

II  Chzysander.    Yol.  I.    p.  486. 


omissions.  The  part  of  Damon  was  left  out 
entirely,  also  an  air  assigned  to  Acis,  "Where 
shall  I  seek  the  charming  fair  ?",  some  passages 
of  recitative  between  Polyphemus  and  Galatea, 
and  the  air  for  Polyphemus,  "  Cease  to  beauty 
to  be  suing." 

Let  us  hope  that,  after  this,  we  may  often 
have  the  opportunity  of  hearing  this  delightful 
work  as  delightfully  rendered  as  it  was  on 
May  22nd,  1878. 

M.  P.  vv . 
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How  Haydn  Composed  his  lint  Opera* 

The  immortal  composer,  Joseph  Haydn,  was  born 
on  the  Slst  March,  1782,  at  Rohran,  io  Lower  Aus- 
tria. He  was  the  eldest  of  twenty  children,  his 
father  beine  a  wheelwright,  named  Mathias,  who 
had  learned  in  his  wanderinf s  about  the  oonntrj 
when  a  jonrneyman  to  play  Uie  harp  a  little,  and 
was  fond  of  exercising  that  talent  in  his  leisure 
hoars  after  he  had  set  np  for  himself  at  Rohran. 
His  wife,  Annamire  (Anna  Maria),  generally  accom- 

f>anied  the  melodies  with  her  pleasing  yoice,  while 
ittle  Sepperl  (as  Joseph  is  expressed  in  the  dialect 
of  those  parts)  used  to  sit  near  them  scraping  away 
with  a  stick  upon  his  arm,  as  though  he  was  play- 
ing the  violin.  One  day,  Herr  Johann  Frank, 
Headmaster  of  the  school  at  Hainburg,  a  place  not 
far  ojBT,  came  ever  on  a  visit,  and  the  Haydn  family 
got  up  for  his  benefit  one  of  their  domestic  con- 
certs. "  The  devil  I "  observed  the  visitor,  after 
listening  a  while,  "  how  is  it  that  Sepperl,  who  is 
only  five,  keeps  time  so  well  ?  " — "  It  comes  of  itself ; 
we  never  taught  him."— -"The  young  rascal  has  a 
natural  taste  for  music,  and,  if  you  will  let  me  take 
him  with  mo  to  -Hainburg,  I  will  educate  him,  and 
in  time  make  a  priest  of  him." — ^The  father  and 
mother  joyfullv  accepted  the  offer,  and  Joseph 
Haydn  went  off  with  the  head-master  to  Hainburg, 
where  he  received  instruction  in  reading  and  writ- 
ing, religious  subjects,  singing,  and  in  playing  al- 
most every  instrument,  even  including  the  kettle- 
drum.  When  only  in  his  eighth  year,  he  had  be- 
come a  musical  virtuoso,  celebrated  far  and  near. 
He  often  Subsequently  remarked,  when  a  great  com- 
poser :  "  I  am  indebted  to  cousin  Frank,  now  in  his 
grave,  for  having  made  me  do  so  many  different 
things,  though  I  received  more  kicks  than  ha'pence 
in  the  process !  **  At  the  expiration  of  three  years, 
Reutter,  Oourt-Chapelm aster  of  Vienna,  visited  the 
small  town,  to  obtain  sin^ng-boys  for  St  Stephen's 
chnrch.  "The  phenomenal  Joseph"  {Wunder^ 
Sepperl),  as  he  was  then  called,  was  especially  rec- 
ommended. The  Chapelmaster  sent  for  the  boy, 
and,  having  tested  his  powers,  was  utterly  aston- 
ished at  the  sweetness  or  his  voice  and  his  correct 
execution.  He  accepted  him,  and  the  boy  scon  af- 
terwards left  Hainburg  to  enter  as  a  pupil  at  the 
Chapel-house  of  St.  Stephen's,  Vienna,  where  he 
remained  till  his  sixteenth  year.  His  voice  then 
broke,  and  he  was  dismissed  in  consequence.  He 
took  a  wretched  garret  in  the  building  known  as 
Michael's  House.     In  this  garret  he  scarcely  found 

Srotection  from  the  rain,  far  less  from  the  cold. 
[e  studied  industriously,  gave  music  lessons  and 
earned  a  few  seventeen  kreuzer-pieces,  "^ossoitm'* 
(as  the  fact  of  giving  serenades  at  night  is  called  in 
musical  phraseology. f)  Though  this  was  only  a 
scanty  means  of  subsistence,  he  did  not  lose  his 
good  spirits.  One  evening,  as,  tired  out  with  hard 
study,  he  was  about  retiring  to  rest,  he  heard  some 
one  in  the  street  calling  him  by  name.  Though 
undressed,  he  put  his  head  out  of  the  window,  and 
asked :  "  What  is  it  ?  "— "  Why,  come  down  as  soon 
as  you  can ;  we  have  got  a  good  job  of  a  seresade, 
look  sharp  ! "— "  A  serenade  ?  "  cried  Haydn,  "  Not 
for  a  millioto  1 " "  Each  of  us  will  receive  a  flo- 
rin and  thirty  kreuzers."—"  Wait  a  bit,  I'll  be  with 
you  in  no  timel"  replied  Haydn.  With  these 
words,  he  hastily  slipped  on  his  clothes,  and  darted 
down  stairs  to  earn  the  "  florin  and  thirty  kreuz- 
ers."   It  was  lucky  for  him  that  he  did  so.t 

The  serenade  was  in  honor  of  a  popular  Viennese 
beauty,  wife  of  the  celebrated  comic  actor  Bernar- 
don^-or  properly :  Kurz — who  was  manager  of  the 

•  From  the  Signale,  Translated  in  the  London  Mutical 
World, 

t "  OiUMtim  "  is  a  comic  mongrel  word,  coined  from 
the  (German  "  Oaatet  a  street,  lane,'*  and.  the  Latin  ter- 
mination <*  Urn,"  found  in  "  verbatim,"  etc.  It  signifies : 
«  about  the  streets.*'— J.  V.  B. 

t  According  to  authentic  tradition,  this  anecdote  em- 
anated from  Father  Haydn  himself. 
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Earntnerthor-Theater.  Carious  heads  were  look- 
ing on  all  sides  oat  of  the  windows ;  the  jmmeue 
dorU  of  the  capital,  who  had  gathered  to  the  spot, 
lounged  np  and  down,  listening  to  the  strange,  oat 
exceeding  cleyer  composition,  which  the  noctarnal 
musicians  were  performing.  They  applauded  and 
frequently  cried:  "  Ewiva  la  hella  Dirdtriee ! ** 
Suadenly  the  hushand  of  the  "  most  perfect  god- 
dess of  foye,"  rushed  into  the  street.  "  Who  is  the 
confounded  fellow  who  composed  this  serenade  ?  " 
he  asked  the  musicians  I — "  I  am,"  answered  a  deli- 
cate, seedy  youth  about  nineteen. — "  Don't  try  to 
impose  on  me,  my  youthful  friend ;  that  is  the  com-' 
position  of  some  great  master,  with  whom  I  am  un- 
fortunately not  familiar.  You  do  not  mean  to  say 
you  could  write  anything  so  good  and  sterling?** — 
"  I  feel  flattered  that  you  like  my  composition,  for 
I,  and  no  one  else,  composed  it.  I  compose  sona- 
tas, which  I  sell  to  my  pupils;  besides  waltzes, 
menuets,  and  serenades,  which,  like  the  one  to  day, 
I  execute  with  my  friends." — "  Fou  ore  a  deuce  of 
a  fellow  to  write  so  beautifully  at  your  age." — 
"  Well,  one  must  begin  at  some  time  or  other." — 
"  That's  a  good  joke  I  Who  are  you  ?  "— "  I  am 
Sepperl  Haydn  of  Rohrau." — "  I  must  have  an  opera 
from  you.    Come  np  with  me." 

Haydn  followed  the  Manager,  was  introduced  to 
the  latter^B  handsome  wife,  made  a  magnificent  sup- 
per, and  was  presented  with  some  shining  ducats, 
together  with  the  libretto  of  Dtr  hinkende  Ttufd, 
(ThiDwilon  two  Siieht),  He  went  every  day  to 
Karl's  and  played  the  scenes  he  had  set.  Kara 
was  pleased  with  them  all  save  one — that  in  which 
the  storm  at  sea  was  to  be  portrayed.  With  a  roll 
of  paper  in  one  hand,  he  paced  hurriedly  up  and 
down  the  room,  passing  his  other  hand  despairingly 
every  instant  through  his  hair.  Haydn,  seated  at 
the  piano,  was  perspiring  with  desperate  inspira- 
tion, his  fingers  the  while  wandering  restlessly  over 
the  keys.  "  That  wont  do,  Seppel  I "  cried  Kurz. 
"Qood  gracious  1  have  you  never  heard  a  storm 
roaring  ?  It  will  be  utterly  impossible  to  bring  out 
the  opera— -confound  the  storm  at  sea  1 " — "  I  can- 
not hit  on  it ;  the  devil  may  describe  it,  for  I  can't," 
exclaimed  Haydn,  dashing  in  despair  impetuously 
over  the  keybioard  with  both  hands. — "  Rosechafer ! 
You've  got  it  I "  cried  Kurz,  with  the  greatest  de- 
light. "  Did  not  I  say :  You'll  hit  on  it  ?  Play  it 
again. — ^There;  don't  you  hear  how  the  storm 
sweeps  over  the  waters  ?  *'  Then,  falling  on  Haydn's 
neck,  he  kissed  him  again  and  again,  saying: 
"  Haydn,  you  are  a  great  master,  whom  no  one  can 
surpass,  and  you  wifi  make  for  yourself  a  glorious 


name.' 


This,  Haydn's  first  opera,  was  brought  out  with 
immense  success  in  1761,  and  produced  the  compo- 
ser 24  gold  pieces. 


■  <  ^•t 


For  I>wicht^t  Journal  of  ICnslc. 

A  National  Church  Musio. 

BT  W.  J.  FATTBK. 

Possibly  the  above  heading  may  look  a  litUe 
startling  to  people  of  democratic  views ;  but,  thor- 
oughly believing  that  it  is  one  of  the  inevitables,  I 
earnestly  invite  a  careful  investigation  of  the  sub- 
ject before  coming  to  a  decision.  We  are  a  church- 
going,  singing  nation.  In  all  departments  of  edu- 
cation, science,  and  enterprise,  we  have  "  system," 
and  in  all  phases  of  worship,  excepting  the  song, 
we  recognize  a  form  and  a  standard,  below  which 
no  efibrt  will  be  tolerated.  Why  then  is  this  prom- 
inent and  powerful  feature  of  our  religious  service 
left  almost  entirely  to  the  ambition  of  a  few  compo- 
sers and  compilers,  or  to  the  caprice  of  publishers  ? 

Before  me  lies  a  volume  which,  according  to  the 
preface,  was  prepared  for  the  advancement  of  con- 
gregational ^nging ;  and  yet  of  its  hundreds  of 
tunes  more  than  one  half  are  worthless,  and  two 
thirds  of  the  remainder  are  so  common-place  and 
aimless,  that  the  people  have  no  appetite  for  them. 
In  the  largest  cities  and  in  their  most  popular 
churches,  some  good  collections  of  tunes  are  used; 
but  even  here  their  f'  goodness  "  depends  mainly 
upon  a  fine  organ  and  a  brilliant  and  well-trained 
choir ;  while  in  the  great  mass  of  cities  and  towns 
throughout  the  land,  the  hymn-books  in  use  are 
filled  with  unmusical,  worthless  tunes,  interspersed, 
of  course,  with  the  old  **  standards."    The  conse- 


quence is,  that  the  singing  is  confined  to  about  a 
score  of  such  tunes  as  Dennis,  Marlow,  Greenville, 
St.  Thomas,  Coronation,  Old  Hnndred,  etc. ;  so  that 
people  have  beoome  possessed  of  the  idea  that  there 
is  but  one  set  of  tunes  for  the  past,  present,  and 
future,  and  they  drawl  them  over  and  over,  year  in 
and  year  ont,  with  a  mechanical  submission,  which 
is  at  once  edifying  and  exasperating. 

Now  that  these  old  tunes  are  good  and  noble,  no 
one  will  deny ;  but  bmnt9e  thsy  are  good  are  we  to 
be  forever  satisfied  with  them?  Shall  we  admit 
verbally,  as  we  do  practically,  that  when  Dr.  Ma- 
son died,  all  talent  and  ambition  to  compose  noble 
tunes  died  with  him  ?  I  do  not  deny  that  some 
grand  tunes  have  been  written  sinoe  then,  but  how 
many,  and  what  of  it  ?  (I  am  aware  that  this  attack 
upon  the  traditions  of  the  fathers,  will  stir  up  a  cer- 
tain kind  of  indignation ;  but  so  much  the  better,  if 
it  only  serves  to  shatter  the  sentimental  apathy  in- 
to which  we,  as  a  singing  nation,  have  fallen.) 

Many  years  ago  men  of  &ir  musical  education 
and  ability  composed  tunes  to  meet  the  times. 
Such  names  as  Stanley,  Read,  Edson,  Billings, 
Holden,  Randall,  Williams,  Malan,  Webb,  Kings- 
ley,  Mason,  eta,  etc.,  have  become  a  part  of 
musical  history,  because  the  men  knew  that  good 
tunes  would  increase  religious  feeling  and  perpetu- 
ate the  composer^s  name,  while  the  song,  dance, 
glee,  and  other  popular  productions  would  perish 
as  quickly  as  they  came.  Grasping  this  idea  they 
made  such  tunes  as  the  education  and  taste  of  those 
days  inspired :  and  are  these  early  productions  to 
sufiice  for  all  time  ?  Did  these  men,,  living  and 
writing  at  the  very  dawn,  as  It  were,  of  congrega- 
tional singing,  exhaust  the  resources  of  the  scale, 
and  reach  the  limit  of  inspiration  ? 

Congregational  singing,  as  an  established  part  of 
public  worship,  is  becoming  more  and  more  decid- 
edly an  institution  in  this  country ;  whether  it  is 
the  best  way  or  not,  the  fact  remains,  and  if  compo- 
sers do  not  wish  to  be  left  behind  in  the  race,  thev 
must  move  with  the  mass.  The  demand  for  good 
congregational  tunes  is  larger  and  more  discrimi- 
nating to-day  than  ever  before,  and  it  is  folly  to 
think  of  relying  always  upon  the  few  old  tunes  that 
have  out-lived  their  contemporaries,  and  worse  than 
folly  to  plod  heedlessly  on  and  think  nothing  about 
it  The  composers  of  to-day  must  take  up  their 
pens  and  make  new  tunes  for  our  worship.  We  are 
living  in  an  age  which  will  become  grandly  histor- 
ical for  its  brilliant  musical  attainments,  and  advan- 
tages. The  oratorio,  the  opera,  the  cantata,  the  sym- 
phony are  produced  [?]  and  performed  in  our  cities 
amid  a  ripe  and  healthy  appreciation  and  enthusi- 
asm, while  the  music  (?)  in  onr  churches  is  fairly 
mouldy  1  Where  are  the  men  of  genius  who  can 
compose  a  grand  symphony,  that  they  will  not  give 
the  worshipping  congregation  a  few  good  enduring 
tunes  ?  Where  are  the  men  of  talent  who  can  pro- 
duce song  after  song  of  noble  character  and  beauti- 
ful melody,  that  they  will  not  make  tunes  for  mil- 
lions who  are  fairly  hungry  for  them,  and  thus 
contribute  their  part  to  the  music  which  forms  the 
ground  tier  of  M  musical  feeling  ?  We  must  have 
a  National  Church  Music,  established  and  moulded 
by  the  men  of  to-day, — a  nucleus  upon  and  around 
which  our  descendants  may  enlarge.  When. the 
great  revivalists  of  the  West  began  to  call  together 
the  people,  and  the  old  moss-grown  barriers  around 
their  hearts  began  to  give  way,  the  sleeping  power 
of  song  sprang  to  life  within  them,  and  began  to 
clamor  for  expression.  Then,  upon  the  understand- 
ing of  those  great  leaders,  dawned  the  crushing  ne- 
cessity of  having  new  mnsle.  The  littie  collections 
of  Gospel  hymns  and  songs  were  hastily  prepared 
to  meet  this  immediate  want,  and,  while  they  pos- 
sessed no  such  sterling  qualities  as  do  the  grand 


old  tunes  which  were  thrown  aside,  their  newness 
and  freshness  touched  every  heart  It  is  the  peo- 
ple's thirst  for  new  tunes,  rather  than  the  real  mer- 
it of  the  compositions,  which  has  caused  their  tones 
to  spread  like  wild-fire  throughout  the  land.  I 
moan  no  reflection  upon  the  Gospel  songs.  They 
are  good  and  beautiful  and  have  carried  joy  and 
peace  to  many  weary  hearts ;  but  they  are  not  en- 
during, for  already  the  people  are  looking  for  some- 
thing else,  and  this  is  what  we  must  be  thinking  of. 
What  an  opportunity  to  confer  upon  the  nation  a 
priceless  blessing. 

When  I  think  of  the  hundreds  of  talented  compo- 
sers who  have  had  experience  in  this  phase  of  mu- 
sical progress,  and  who  know  the  style  of  tunes 
which  the  people  love,  and  when  I  think  what  a 
grand  and  beautiful  collection  of  lofty  tunes  could 
be  compiled  from  the  creations  of  these  men,  my 
heart  is  thrilled  with  emotion,  and  goes  up  in  prayer 
to  God  that  men  may  rouse  themselves  and  joyfully 
spring  to  the  holy  task  I  There  are  many  ways  in 
which  this  end  may  be  brought  about,  and  the  best 
one  will  ultimately  be  selected.  I  would  like  to 
make  these  few  comments  upon  the  matter. 

¥1rst,  the  result  sought,  while  its  pursuance  may 
render  some  profit 'to  the  publishers,  \s  for  public 
good,  hence  clergymen  and  laymen,  singers  and 
players,  publishers  and  dealers  alike  should  join 
hands  in  its  behalf.  Second,  no  individual  inter- 
ests or  ambitions  should  be  consulted.  Third,  as  a 
National  Music  is  our  aim,  while  we  have  to  em- 
ploy hymns  in  compiling,  no  discrimination  in  mat- 
ters of  creed,  or  form  can  be  entertained ;  as,  having 
established  the  work,  ecclesiastical  bodies  may  ef- 
fect such  alterations  of  text  as  pleases  them.  Tunes 
may  be  collected  by  men  of  judgment,  in  the  vari- 
ous centres  of  the  country,  when  the  subject  has 
been  thoroughly  ventilated,  and  compositions  solio- 
ited  from  experienced  writers. 

These  tunes  should  be  made  solely  for  congrega- 
tional use,  and  while  they  adhere  to  the  true  dignity 
demanded  in  the  premises,  they  should  reflect  the 
taste  and  emotion  of  the  people  represented  by  the 
composer.  Tunes  written  in  Maine  might  not  be- 
come at  once  popular  in  Georgia,  but  such  a  natu- 
ral interchange  of  thought  and  feeling  will  naturally 
lead  to  a  blending  of  taste  and  style ;  and,  continuing 
upon  the  path  which  is  thus  opened,  our  successors 
will  be  enabled  to  complete  and  beautify  a  truly 
National  School  of  Church  Music,  which  shall  be  as 
powerful  both  in  the  scope  of  religion  and  of  music, 
as  was  the  National  Opera  of  Italy.  When  the 
number  of  tunes  contributed  is  deemed  sufiiciently 
large,  a  commission  of  competent  judges  may  exam- 
ine and  cull  them,  and  compile  .Vol.  I.  A  book 
issued  under  such  auspices  would  meet  with  an  un- 
precedented sale,  and  its  influence  upon  the  sacred 
music  of  the  day  cannot  be  over-estimated.  In  the 
natural  course  of  events,  Vol  II.  would  be  issued  in 
the  same  way,  and  thei  stimulus  thus  given  to  the 
cause  of  Sacred  Song  would  bear  in  its  train  many 
blessings  not  now  foreseen. 

Having  thus  opened  the  subject,  I  appeal  to  all 
to  take  up  the  cry  and  send  it  along  until  such  a 
fire  shall  be  kindled  as  shall  revolutionize  the  down- 
ward spirit  of  the  times.  I  appeal  to  those  whose 
pens  are  inspired  to  write  sacred  poetry, — ^to  those 
who  can  fittingly  wed  the  beautiful  lines  to  music, 
whose  grand  waves  shall  roll  thro'  all  time, — ^to  the 
ministers  whose  success  and  happiness  depend  so 
largely  upon  the  ringing  of  their  congregations ; — 
and  to  publishers,  to  offiBr  whatever  of  encourage- 
ment they  can,  to  a  movement  which  is  so  pure  in 
its  design,  so  high  in  its  aim,  and  together  we  will 
make  the  *'  Music  of  the  Future  "  a  reality  in  all  the 
sanctuaries  of  our  native  land.         ^ 

— iSffM^r,  Me.,  JwM  1(MA,  1878. 
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Roflsmi's  '*  Moses  in  Egypt,"  given  in 
London  as  an  Oratoria 

(From  the  "  Dafly  Telegraph,"  May  87.) 

The  Sacred  Harmonic  Society  ia  an  eminently 
respectable  and  conaerrative  institution.  It  has 
long  passed  its  yonth,  and  outgrown  friskiness.  It 
acts  up  to  the  old  copybook  maxim.  "  Do  nothing 
rashly,"  and  above  all  does  it  guard  against  run- 
ning off  the  beaten  track  in  chase  of  any  gaudy 
butterfly  that  may  chance  to  flutter  into  view.  As 
says  Dr.  Johnson — 

"  Cautious  ace  suspects  the  flattering  form» 
Ahd  only  credits  what  experience  tells." 

This  is  the  rule,  but  times  of  exception  come  both 
to  individuals  and  institutions.    We  all  remember 
how  the  sage  and  venerable  President  of  the  Pick- 
wick Club  behaved  at  Dinriey  Dell  under  the  stim- 
ulus of  agreeable  surrounding^s — how  he  tired  out 
no  end  of  partners  in  the  country  dance,  and  on  the 
ice  obeyed  Sam  Weller's  injunction  "to  keep  the 
pot  a  biltn ' "  with  youthful  agility.    So  it  is  some- 
times with  associated  bodies  of  men.    Have  we  not 
known  a  Tory  Government  outstrip  opponents  who 
are  nothing  if  not  innovators,  and  promote  house- 
hold snffraee?    Similarly,  here  is  the  Sacred  Har- 
monic Society,  pledged  by  Its   traditions  to  the 
icrave  solidity  of  Handel,  and  only  now  and  then 
condescending  to  the  airy  devotion  of  an  Italian 
Siabai  Mater,  making  a  foray  into  the  region  of  op- 
era, capturing  a  prize,  dressinsr  it  up.  and  present- 
ing it  as  an  oratorio.    Marvellous,  this,  to  tell,  and 
people  have  looked  upon  it  with  the  dubious  expres- 
sion which  suggests  thoughts  they  are  too  polite  to 
utter — ^thought«  as  to  the  possible  expediency  Of  a 
commission  in  lunacy.      But,  though  It  may  be 
strange  for  the  Sacred  Harmonic  Society  thus  to 
act,  the  act  itself  is  by  no  means  unexampled.    It 
was  no  uncommon  thing  in  the  days  when  Lent 
was  marked  at  our  lyric  theatres  by  oratorio  per- 
formances, for  operas  founded  on  sacred,  or  quasi- 
sacred  themes,  to  be  given  in  oratorio  form.    The 
very  work  presented  in  Exeter  Hall  on  Friday  ev- 
ening— or,  rather,  the  original  version  of  it — was 
produced  as  an  oratorio  in  1822,  and  a  year  later 
Rossini's  fifth  opera.  Giro  in  BMlonia,  was  heard 
under  like  conditions.    It  would  be  wrong,  there- 
fore, for  those  who  disapprove  of  the  Sacred  Har- 
monic Society's  latest  achievement  to  visit  It  with 
the  censure  due  to  that  which  is  not  only  bad,  but 
unexampled  in  its  badness.    The  Society  has  only 
repeated  the  act  of  1822,  and  gone  back  more  than 
half  a  century  for  an  example.    But,  in  a  single  re* 
spect,  at  least,  it  has  not  come  fully  up  to  preoed- 
ent.    The  oratorio  managers  of  1822  frankly  stated 
that  the  works   performed   were   not  what  they 
seemed.    They  avowed  to  all  the  world  that  Mom 
and  Oiro  in  Babilonia  were  operas,  transferred,  with 
certain  modifications,  to  the  concert  platform,  and 
oratorios  only  in  regard  to  the  nature  of  the  sub- 
ject and  the  conditions  of  the  performance.    The 
Sacred  Harmonic  Society  has  acted  differently— so 
much  so  that  it  is  within  the  bounds  of  possibility 
for  musical  historians,  at  some  period,  when  nine- 
teenth century  civilisation  is  as  remote  as  that  of 
the  Greeks  now,  to  believe  that  there  really  existed 
an  oratorio  composer  called  Rossini.    The  directors 
officially  style  the  work  "  an  oratorio,"  and  in  the 
score  published  by  them  not  the  remotest  indica- 
tion that  it  ever  was  an  opera  can  be  found.   Waiv- 
ing altogether  the  question,  which  even  a  master  so 
exacting  as  Wagner  has  admitted,  whether  it  is 
right  to  present  a  work  of  art  under  conditions  nev- 
er contemplated  by  its  author,  we  may  still  doubt 
if  the  suppression  of  its  original  character  be  fair. 
But  we  go    further,  and  say  that  it  is  not  fair. 
Questionless,  the  directors  had  reasons  which  ap- 
peared to  them  sufficient.    We  do  not,  however, 
desire  to  know  them,  for  Art,  like  mathematics,  has 
its  axioms,  needless  of  proof,  and  incapable  of  being 
explained  away.    Can  it  be  said,  on  the  other  hand, 
that  the  hiding  of  Rossini's  opera  under  the  cloak 
of  oratorio  is  in  any  measure  condoned  by  results  ? 
To  some  extent  this  can  be  said.    Our  public,  barred 
from  the  opera  by  its  subject,  and  by  the  warning 
example  of  previous  failure,  now  know  with  what 
sort  of  music  Rossini  illustrated  a  series  of  .stupen- 
dous Biblical  events,  and  what,  in  1818  and  1827, 
Italy  and  France  respectively  could  accept  as  very 
serious  lyric  drama.    This  is  something — ^but  it  is 
more — tne  directors,  perhaps,  think  it  very  much 
more — to  hear  Rossinian  melodies  in  Exeter  Hall, 
and  to  have  them  rapturously  applauded  by  an  au- 
dience trained  to  the  solemnities  of  oratorio  proper. 
Will  the  movenUnt  stop  here  ?    Or  may  we  antici- 


pate   Ofro  in    Bahilonia    with,    perhaps,    Verdi's 
NdmehadMszar  to  follow  ? 

But  let  us  turn  to  the  opera,  which  we  may  not 
ignore,  though  the  Society  does  so.    In  1818,  when 
Rossini  waa  at  the  height  of  his  popularity  with  the 
Neapolitans,  he  prepared,  oonjouitly  with  a  libret- 
tist named  Totola,  a  work  on  the  subject  of  Moses 
in  Egypt    The  maater's  treatment  of  his  theme 
showeid  so  marked  an  advance  towards  nobility  of 
sentiment  and  grandeur  of  design  that  the  opera  has 
been  styled  the  first  example  of  the  "  second  man- 
ner" aftBrwards  illustrated  by  Zdmira  and  Semiram- 
ide.    Thus  distinguished  it  met  with  great  success 
at  the  San  Carlo,  and  was  only  endangered  by  some 
absurd  arrangements  for  representing  the  passage 
of  the  Red  Sea,  at  which  the  audience,  stimulated 
by  a  trivial  march,   were  irreverent  enough    to 
laugh.    Mention  of  this  fact  will,  no  doubt,  recall 
to  many  minds  the  story  that  tells  how,  in  order  to 
avert  the  danger,  Rossini  added  the  grand  prayer, 
"  Dall  tuo  steuato ; "  writing  it  one  morning,  in  a 
few  minntes,  while  the  poet  waited  by  his  l^dside. 
The  anecdote  is  sometimes  discredited,  but  we  fail 
to  see  on  what  groui^ds.    In  it  there  is  nothing  at 
all  improbable.     Moreover,  it  is  circumstantially 
told  by  Stendhal t,  who  wrote  only  five  years  later, 
and  who  avers  that  one  of  his  friends  was  present 
In  Rossini's  chamber  at  tiie  time.    But,  however 
this  may  be,  the  Prayer  saved  the  opera,  and  made 
the  audience  wild  with  delight  at  a  point  where 
they  had  before  felt  nothing  except  a  sense  of  the 
rldtcnlous.    In  1826  Rossini  was  at  the  head  of  the 
Acad6mie  Royale  de  Mnsique  of  Paris,  where,  pre- 
vious to  composing  his  masterpiece,  OuiUattrM  Tell, 
he  tried  the  effect  of  adapting  some  of  his  old  Ital- 
ian operas  to  the  French  stage.    Maametto  IT,  was 
so  treated  and  became  known  as  Le  Siigede  Corinth. 
A  year  later  the  master  took  his  Jfoal  in  hand  for  a 
similar  purpose,  producing  it  as  M&Ue  en  Egypte, 
after  having  made  considerable  alterations  and  'ad- 
ditions.   ]^esini  was  like  Handel  in  the  freedom 
with  which  he  treated  his  own  music,  and  did  not 
scruple  to  transfer  to  his  French  opera  two  chorus- 
es from  Armida  and  some  of  the  ballet  airs  from 
Oiro  in  Bahilonia,    But  he  also  wrote  some  entirely 
new  numbers,  including  much  of  the  first  act,  the 
g^and  finale  to  Act  8,  and  the  soprano  air  with  cho- 
rus in  Act  4.    Thus  enlarged  and  improved  the  op- 
era made,  at  the  outset,  a  great  success.    But  it 
labored  under  the  disadvantage  of  wanting  dramat- 
ic interest,  and  we  are  told  that  when  it  had  once 
wearied  the  public,  "  it  was  in  vain  that  the  direc- 
tors reduced  its  dimensions.    It  became  smaller  and 
smaller,  until  it  at  last  disappeared."    This  seems 
to  have  been  always  the  fate  of  the  opera.    When 
the  original  Italian  version  was  brongnt  out  at  the 
King's  Theatre  in  1822  as  Pietro  P^emita—ihe 
year  of  its  performance  as  an  oratorio — the  sub- 
scribers were  delighted,  and  we  are  assured  that 
"  one  of  the  most  distinguished  supporters  of  the 
theatre,  after  protecting  to  the  manager  that  he  de- 
served well  of  the  country,  offered  to  propose  him 
at  White's."    But  the  furore  soon   subsided,  and 
PiHro  TEremita  disappeared  from  the  bills.    The 
same  thing  happened  at  Covent  Garden  in  1860, 
when  the  French  version  was  played  In  Italian  un- 
der the  name  of  Zora,  with  Mdme.  Castellan  and 
Signer  Tamberllk  in  the  cast,  Mr.  (now  Sir  Michael) 
Costa  conducting.    Everything  was  lavished  upon 
the  opera  that  money  and  skill  could  bring,  nut 
Zoira  oecame  no  more  than  a  "  nine  daj^s  wonder," 
and  though  Mr.  Gye  has  once  or  twice  of  late  threat- 
ened Its  re-production,  the  fulfilment  of  his  threat 
is  by  no  means  likely.    It  will  be  said  that  in  so  far 
as  these  results  arise  from  the  undramatic  character 
of  the  work,  they  have  no  bearing  upon  Its  produc 
tion  as  an  oratorio.    The  remark  is  fust,  ana  those 
who  approve  the  step  taken  by  the  Sacred  Harmon- 
ic Society  are  entitled  to  the  full  advantage  deriva- 
ble from  it,  as,  also,  from  the  fact  that  an  eminent 
Parisian  critic,  M.  Scudo,  writing  apropoe  to  the  re- 
vival of  Moiu  in  Paris  tjirenty-six  years  ago,  said, 
with  emphasis,  that  the  opera  has  "  all  the  charac- 
teristics of  a  veritable  oratorio."    Some  of  us  may 
differ  from  M.  Scudo,  and  do  so  with  all  the  conn- 
dence  of  those  who  know  better  than  he   could 
know  what  the  characteristics  of  a  veritable  orato- 
rio are.    No  one  wishes  to  deny  that  there  are 
grand  pages  in  Moeee,    The  music  of  the  Lawgiver, 
for  example,  is  full  of  dignity  throughout,  and  rises 
In  the  invocation,  JStemo,  immento,  ineompreheneibU 
Dio,  even  to  sublimity.    Of  the  famous  Prayer — a 
genuine  inspiration — It  Is  unnecessary  to  speak, 
while  the  finale  to  the  third  act  haa,  undeniably, 
the  advantage  of  immense  verve,  as  well  as  extreme 
noisiness.    Admitting  the  sentiment  of  the  pretty 
duets  as  a  characteristic  of  true  oratorio,  there  is, 


also,  much  to  be  said  for  them,  but  against  this 
what  a  mass  of  triviality  ranges  Itself? — ^triviality 
of  the  worst  kind,  because  out  of  place,  even  re- 
garded as  part  of  a  lyric  drama.  The  marvel  was, 
on  Friday,  when  strains  befitting  a  comic  opera 
rang  through  Exeter  Hall  In  association  with  relig- 
ions words,  that  the  very  stones  of  that  evangelical 
edifice  did  not  cry  out.  But  the  stones  were  silent. 
Not  so  the  audience,  who  applauded  with  all  the 
fervor  of  theatre-shunning  people  in  the  act  of  en- 
joying one  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  German  Reed's  enter 
tainments.  The  performance  is  to  be  repeated  in 
June,  and  no  wonder,  for  the  society  has  "  pros- 
pected "  a  new  field  of  operations  destined,  we  sin- 
cerely trust,  to  prove,  ii  it  needs  must  be  worked,  a 
source  of  wealth. 

The  English  text  of  Rossini's  "  oratorio  "  has  been 
prepared  by  Mr.  Arthur  Matthison.  ♦  ♦  ♦  ♦  • 
By  whom  the  arrangement  of  the  music  has  been 
done  we  are  not  told,  hut  it  indicates.  In  one  re- 
spect at  least,  a  skilful  hand.  The  cream  of  the 
opera  is  here  past  question,  and  if  it  be  said  that 
the  representation  in  C  major  of  the  great  Prayer, 
by  way  of  finale,  is  a  liberty  savoring  of  licence, 
the  case  is  one  in  which,  if  ever,  the  end  sanctifies 
the  means.  The  original  ending— like  the  entire 
fourth  act — ^presents  an  anti-climax,  whereas  the 
Prayer  rounds  off  the  work  grandly.  Not  having 
Rossini's  full  score  before  us,  we  cannot  say  how 
far  the  arranger  of  the  Exeter  Hall  version  has  been 
faithful  or  unfaithful  to  it  Our  impression  is  that 
he  has  added  with  a  liberal  hand  in  the  direction  of 
increased  sonority.  Regarding  the  performance, 
we  must  speak  highly.  It  was  not  faultless,  but  it 
was  wonderfully  free  from  faults,  looking  at  the 
novelty  of  the  music  and  its  character,  so  unfamil- 
iar to  the  mass  of  those  concerned.  Both  band  and 
chorus  had  been  well  trained  by  Sir  Michael  Costa, 
the  success  of  whose  labors  deserves  frank  acknowl- 
edgment and  recommendation,  nor  were  the  princi- 
pal vocalists,  to  speak  generally,  wanting  in  com 
petence.  Mdme.  Leramens  Sherrington  devoted  all 
her  skill  and  energy  to  the  part  of  Anais,  the  He- 
brew maiden  by  Pharaoh's  son,  Amenophis,  She 
was  best  heard  in  the  expressive  duets  whicli  are  so 
conspicuous  throughout  the  work,  but  especially  in 
that  for  Anais  and  her  mother,  Zillah,  "  In  Israel's 
camp  alone  I  weep,"  which  the  experienced  soprano 
gave  with  real  feeling.  Miss  Anna  Williams,  Miss 
Julia  Elton,  Mr.  E.  Lloyd,  Mr.  Cnmmings,  Mr.  W. 
Wells,  Mr.  Hilton,  Mr.  Bridson,  and  Herr  Hen- 
schel  also  took  part,  with  more  or  less  success,  the 
honors  falling  to  Mr.  Lloyd,  who,  as  the  Egyptian 
Prince,  sang  splendidly  and  excited  real  enthusi- 
asm by  the  fine  quality  and  power  of  his  high  notes. 
Herr  Henschel  was  also  particularly  successful  as 
Moses.  His  English  pronunciation  continues  Im- 
perfect, and  could  not  ne  otherwise  than  a  serious 
drawback,  but  in  his  conception  of  the  character 
and  its  dramatic  expression  he  lef^  nothing  to  de- 
sire. The  eMembles  were  often  highly  impressive, 
and  it  will  be  conceded  on  all  hands  that  the  hearty 
applause  which  followed  the  conclusion  of  the  per- 
formance justly  recognized  the  merit  of  an  achieve- 
ment that  will  increase  the  fame  of  the  society. 


Mario  Testimonial  Fond. 

(From  the  London  Times,  Jane  1.) 

The  fact  that  Mario  (Conte  di  Candia),  who,  from 
a  simple  amateur,  with  a  voice  of  superlative  beauty 
as  his  chief  credential,^  reached,  by  slow  and  sure 
steps,  the  highest  eminence  in  his  profession,  has 
been  for  some  time  In  reduced  circumstances  is  well 
known  among  frequenters  of  the  opera  and  ama- 
teurs in  general.  It  was  not,  there/ore,  surprising 
that  a  committee  should  be  formed  some  time  aj^o 
to  meet  the  exigencies  of  the  case,  and  to  raise  a 
fund  with  the  object  of  enabling  the  great  lyric 
comedian  to  pass  the  remainder  of  his  life  in  com- 
parative ease.  He  who  charmed  so  many  for  over 
three  decades  merited  more  than  ordinary  sym- 
pathy on  the  part  of  those  he  had  delighted  with 
nis  uncommon  gifts  and  talents.  The  artistic 
career  of  Mario  may  be  briefly  sketched.  Born  at 
Genoa  In  1812,  of  an  ancient  and  honorable  family, 
his  father  having  been  Governor  at  Nice,  he  took 
early  to  singing  as  a  recreation,  and  speedily  be- 
came the  idol  of  the  "  salons."  At  the  age  of  24  he 
went  to  Paris,  where,  after  many  solicitations  from 
the  management  of  the  Grand  Opera  (then  in  the 
Rue  Lepelletier),  he  accepted  the  proposals  oflered 
to  him,  and  in  November,  1838,  made  his  dSbui  as 
the  hero  of  Meyerbeer's  Robert  le  Diable,  a  character 
originally  susUined  (in  1881)  by  the  ill-fated  Ad- 
olphe  Nourrit    As  an  actor,  Mario  was  then,  of 
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coarse,  a  mere  novice ;  bot  the  charm  of  his  yoice, 
an  well  as  his  prepossessing  demeanor,  exercised  an 
inHaence  which  led  to  an  enffagemcnt  at  the  Opera 
Italien,  a  much  more  fayorahie  arena  for  the  exhi- 
bition of  his  natnral  endowments.  In  1889  he  was 
inyited  to  London,  and  made  his  first  appearance, 
at  Her  Majesty's  Theatre,  as  Gev^naro,  in  Donizet- 
ti's iMcrma  Atrgia,  Here  the  general  opinion  dif- 
fered in  no  way  from  that  which  had  oeen  pro- 
nonnced  in  Pans.  "  Vox  d  preUrea  nihil "  was  the 
nniyersal  cry.  Many  amateurs  foresaw  a  bright 
future  in  store  for  the  young  Sardinian,  and,  while 
admitting  that  with  him  the  **  vit  moinx/*  the  moy- 
ing  power,  was  the  exquisite  orean  with  which 
Kature  had  endowed  him,  detected  signs  of  inteUi- 

SiDce  unnoticed  by  less  curious  observers.  How 
e  judgment  of  this  minority  proved  in  the  end  to 
be  the  true  one,  tliose  who  have  followed  the  career 
of  Mario  since  he  first  appeared  amons:  us  need 
scarcely  be  told.  At  Her  Majesty's  Theatre  he 
achieved  success  after  success,  and  progress  was 
marked  in  every  fresh  character  he  essayed.  From 
Gennaro  he  went  to  Ernesto,  gaining  a  popularity 
for  the  famous  serenade,  "  Com'  6 jfentil,"  which  has 
never  been  wanting  to  it  since.  The  first  indelible 
impression  created  upon  connoisseurs  was  in  the 
B^bi^e  of  Rossini,  when  the  Almaviva  of  Mario 
was  at  once  proclaimed  "  hors  ligne,"*  not  only  be- 
cause of  the  extraordinary  ease  and  fluency  with 
which  he  executed  Rossini^s  florid  and  always  me- 
lodious passages — as,  for  example,  in  the  serenade, 
"Ecoo  ridente,"  and  the  duet  with  Figaro,  "  All' 
idea  di  qual  metallo" — but  because  of  his  acting  in 
the  finale  to  the  first  act.  Here,  in  the  feigned 
drunkenness  of  the  Count,  he  proved  that  in  such  a 
situation  he  could  be  a  gentleman,  without  indulg- 
ing in  tricks,  or,  as  the  Italians  express  it,  "  Uaxir 
to  which  in  any  circumstances  no  gentleman  would 
condescend.  We  afterwards  had  his  inimitable 
Kemorino  {L*Misir  tTAmore),  followed  successively 
by  Elvino  {La  Sannambula),  Arturo  (7  Ptiritant), 
darlo  {Linda  di  Chamouni),  Percy  {Anna  Bolena), 
with  the  "  Vivi  tu  "  which  Rubini,  Mario's  immedi- 
ate  predeceseor,  was  first  to  put  in  vogue,  Don  Ot- 
tayio  (Don  Giovanni),  etc.  Mario's  career  at  Covent 
Garden,  since  the  time  when  the  Royal  Italian  Op- 
era was  set  up  in  opposition  to  Mr.  Lumley  and 
Her  Majesty's  Theatre,  does  not  require  to  be  dwelt 
upon  at  length,  being  generally  familiar  to  our 
readers.  Bet^ides  appearing  on  various  occasions  in 
the  parts  already  enumerated,  with  the  addition  of 
some  few  others  needless  to  specify ,he  quickly  threw 
himself  into  the  sphere  of  absolute  "  grand  opera,'* 
becoming  the  most  valiant  champion  of  Meyerbeer. 
His  Raoul  de  Nangis  in  the  HuguenoU,  first  with 
Viardot  Garcia  (1848),  subseouently  with  Giulla 
Grisi,  and  his  John  of  Leyden  in  the  Prophke,  also 
first  with  Mdme.  Viardot  (1849).  are  still  vividly 
remembered,  in  fact,  from  a  mere  histrionic  tyro, 
Mario  had  become  one  of  the  greatest  actors,  if  not 
the  very  greatest  actor,  on  ttie  lyric  stage.  His 
Jacopo  Foscari,  in  Verdi's  now  half-forgotten  opera, 
his  Duke  of  Mantua  in  RigoUUo,  Manrico  in  the 
Trowdore,  Alfredo  in  the  Traviata,  Eleazar  in  the 
•Ttftve  of  Hal6vy ;  his  Faust,  pronounced,  with  good 
reason,  "  the  Faust  of  Fausts ;'  his  Rlcardo  in  the 
BaUo  in  Ma$ehera,  Romeo  in  Gonnods  Borneo  e 
Oiulieita,  and,  last  not  least  (other  characters  being 
unavoidably  passed  over),  his  Fernando  in  the  Fa- 
vorila  of  Donizetti,  one  and  all  made  their  mark. 
Fernando  was  tie  character  in  which,  now  nearly 
seven  years  since,  Mario  took  his  long  farewell  of 
the  English  public.  Such  a  "  farewell,"  it  may  be 
justly  said,  was  without  precedent  'The  parts  in 
which  he  had  already  appeared  during  this  final 
series  of  performances  were  Almayiva,  Faust,  Raoul, 
Ricoardo,  Lionello  {Martha),  and  Manrico.  No 
character,  however,  could  have  been  more  wisely 
selected  for  such  an  occasion  than  that  of  the  hero 
and  devoted  lover  of  the  FavorUa  ;  and  when  it  was 
stated  that  in  taking  leave  of  Mario,  *'  the  leave- 
taking  was  in  honor  of  one  long  considered  and  up- 
held as  the  greatest,  most  versatile,  and  in  all 
respects  thoroughly  accomplished  lyric  artist  of  our 
day,"  the  simple  truth  was  uttered,  without  one 
word  of  exaggeration. 

That  Mario  should  now  be  in  want  of  that  which 
he  himself  always  gave  too  liberally  to  others  is  sad 
t«  know.  It  is,  nevertheless,  the  fact;  and  that 
(act  requires  no  apolozy  or  explanation  of  what  has 
been  done  in  his  oeh  Jf.  The  names  of  the  gentle- 
men who  act  as  committee — Sir  Julius  Benedict,  Mr. 
Sims  Reeves,  Mr.  Santley,  Mr.  J.  Woodford  (one  of 
our  roost  distinguished  amateurs),  and  Mr.  Arthur 
Chappell — a.*e  sufficient  guarantees  that  this  appeal 
to  the  English  public  has  been  made  on  purely  le- 
gitimate grounds.    That,  while  further  donations 


for  the  fund  are  still  to  be  received  by  the  commit- 
tee, something  in  the  shape  of  a  concert  should  be 
regarded  as  a  likely  expedient  to  enrich  it  was  nat- 
ural. The  much  underrated  professors  of  musio  are 
always  readiest  to  come  forward  with  their  aid  when 
a  fellow  artist  stands  in  need.  That  Mdme.  Chris- 
tine Nilsson  should  l>e  foremost  in  the  good  work, 
for  which  she  has  expressly  travelled  from  the  Con- 
tinent, will  astonish  no  one  bearing  in  mind  what 
the  gifted  and  distinguished  Swedish  songstress — a 
**NaehUgaUr  if  there  ever  was  one — ^has  done  of  re- 
cent years  for  several  of  our  most  estimable  chari- 
ties ;  and  this  being  her  only  appearance  in  Ijondon 
for  the  present  season  gave  additional  weight  to  her 
invaluaole  co-operation.  How  Mdme.  Nilsson  was 
received  may  be  imagined.  She  was  in  magnifi- 
cent voice,  as  was  proved  at  once  by  her  admirable 
delivery  of  the  "  Air  des  bijoux,"  from  Fanai,  and 
later  in  the  concert  by  the  slow  movement,  "  Gior- 
no  d'orrore,"  from  the  grand  duet  in  Rossi ni^s  He- 
miramide — ^her  companion  being  no  less  an  artist 
than  Mdme.  TrebelH,  whose  absence  from  the  Italian 
Opera  up  to  the  present  moment  has  been  much  re- 
gretted, but  who  is  happily  once  more  a  member  of 
Mr.  Mapleson's  company.  Mr.  Sims  Reeves,  too, 
was  to  have  taken  part  m  the  concert,  but  was  in- 
capacitated through  indisposition  from  doing  so. 
The  excuse  made  for  him,  however,  was  a  substan- 
tial one,  as  the  letter  read  from  the  platform  by 
Mr.  Arthur  Chappell  will  show, — 


^MyDear 


-When  I  give  my  servloes  I  am  al- 
ways most  anxious  to  appear,  but  on  this  occasion  I  felt 
doubly  so,  and  cannot  find  words  to  express  how  disap- 
pointed I  am  to  be  unfortunately  prevented.  Mano 
was  always  so  good  a  comrade.  Ete  cannot  unfortu- 
nately work  longer.  I  can,  and  therufore  forward  you 
a  cheque  for  100  guineas,  most  sincerely  hoping  that  a 
large  sum  may  be  collected,  so  as  to  enable  nim  at  least 


to  live  In  comfort 

Yours,  etc., 


J.  Sims  Rekvbs. 


»f 


Madame  TrebelH  rendered  another  service  by 
singing  the  tenor  part  with  Madame  Nilsson  in  the 
duet.  "  Ah  morir  potessi,"  from  Verdi's  but  lately 
revived  Bmani,  She  also  gave  the  quaint  *'  Chan- 
ton  Etpagnole"  from  the  late  George  Bizet's  much- 
expected  opera.  Carmen,  and  when  called  back  to 
the  platform  substituted  "  Si  vous  croyez,"  an  air 
from  Offenbach's  ForUmio,  in  its  stead ;  but  perhaps 
the  most  finished  effort  of  the  popular  contralto  was 
the  *'  Tu  che  accendi,"  with  its  perennial  cabaletta, 
"Di  Unti  palpiti,"  from  Rossini's  Taneredi,  the 
work  from  which  the  fame  of  the  "  Swan  of  Pesa- 
ro  "  may  be  dated.  Mr.  Santley,  besides  joining 
Miss  Annie  Butterworth  and  Signor  Foli,  in  the 
terzetto,  "  0  nume  benefico,"  from  La  Oazza  Ladra, 
introduced  the  old  English  ballad,  "  The  Vicar  of 
Bray,"  and  in  response  to  a  well-merited  encore 
gave  "  The  leather  bott^l " — both  witli  genuine  hu- 
mor. Siffuor  Foil's  solo  was  the  very  popular 
"  Bedouin  love-song  "  of  Signor  Finsuti,  in  which 
he  was  accompanied  hyihe  composer.  A  dSbuianie, 
Mdlle.  de  Clairvaulz,  also  appeared  at  this  concert, 
and  in  the  melodious  air  "  Caro  nome,"  from  Ver- 
di's Riqoletto^  made  a  favorable  impression.  This 
young  lady  possesses  a  pure  soprano  voice  of  exten- 
sive "range  and  of  very  agreeable  quality.  It  is  not 
a  strong  voice,  but  it  is  one  that  may  acquire 
strength  and  volume  with  the  aid  of  adequate  study 
and  experience.  In  her  sinking  Mdlle.  de  Clair- 
vaulx  displays  two  consider(U)le  merits ;  she  sings 
invariably  in  tune  and  phrases  perfectly,  so  that 
any  one  who  may  accompany  her  on  the  pianoforte 
has  no  difficulty  in  following.  True,  in  Sir  Julius 
Benedict  she  enjoyed  the  co-operation  of  an  accom- 
panist with  few  equals ;  but  her  own  merits  were 
not  less  apparent.  She  evidently  understood  the 
unhappy  uilda's  soliloquy  thoroughly  and  eave  full 
expression  to  its  meaning.  At  the  end  Mdlle.  de 
Clairvaulx  was  called  back  to  the  orchestra — a 
aufficient  proof  that  the  audience  had  been  grati- 
fied v/ilh  ner  performance.  That  Mdme.  Nilsson  at 
the  conclusion  jihould  introduce  some  of  her  favo- 
rite Swedish  melodies  was  to  be  expected.  The  se- 
lections she  made  were  "  Fjorton  'ar,"  "  Mandom 
mod  ock  morska  men,"  and  "  Kom  du  lilla  flicka  **' 
(in  obedience  to  an  encore).  The  first  and  third  of 
these  have  been  already  suuff  more  than  once  by 
Mdme.  Nilsson ;  the  third  is  also  well  known 
through  the  singing  of  Jenny  Lind  in  years  past. 
All  three  are  full  of  charm  and  freshness.  So,  too, 
was  the  singing  of  Mdme.  Nilsson,  who  has  rarely 
exhibited  more  verve  and  spirit,  rarely  imparted  to 
the  national  melodies  of  her  country  more  charac- 
teristic significance.  It  was  a  delightful  climax  to 
what  was  altogether  a  delightful  entertainment 
Most  of  the  duties  at  the  pianoforte  were  undertaken 
by  Sir  Julius  Benedict,  who  accompanied  all  Mdme. 
Nilsson's  performanoes,  and  whose  graceful  ballad, 
"  Rock  me  to  sleep,"  sung  by  Miss  Butterworth, 


was  a  feature  in  the  programme.  Among  the  audi- 
ence, one  of  the  most  crowded  and  brilliant  ever 
assembled  in  St.  James's  Hall,  were  the  Princess  of 
Wales  and  Princess  Mary  Adelaide,  Duchess  of 
Teck.  The  gross  receipts  of  the  concert  amounted 
to  £1,160,  exclusive  of  tho  one  hundred  guineas 
contributed  by  Mr.  Sims  Reeves. 
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HanderB  ''Jubilate." 

Jubilate.  Von  Georg  Friedrich  Hfindel,  bearbeit- 
et  von  Robert  Franz.  [Halle:  Heinrich  Earm- 
rodt.] 

Last  month  we  directed  the  special  attentkm  of  our 
readers  to  the  general  fact  that  many  of  Handel'il  finest 
compositions  remain  unfamiliar,  either  because  the  orig- 
inal thin  score  has  not  been  filled  up,  or  because  the 
fiUing-up  is  not  fi^nerally  known.  We  also  asked  atten- 
tion to  the  particular  case  of  '<  L' Allegro  ed  II  Pensiero- 
so,*'  and  pointed  ont  that  Herr  Fianc*s  thonn^htful  and 
judicious  aooompanlments  to  that  noble  work,  being 
generally  available,  remove  the  only  obstacle  to  its  tak- 
ing a  proper  place  In  our  Festival  and  other  programmes. 
I>t  us  now  do  the  same  good  office  for  the  UtPecht  "Ju- 
bilate," which  Herr  Franz,  ten  years  ago,  took  into  his 
careful  hands,  and,  with  the  peculiar  instinct  that  be- 
longs to  him,  fitted  for  modem  use;  We  doubt  if  more 
than  a  very  small  proportion  of  those  who  leally  love 
Handel,  and  claim  to  rank  as  connoisseurs  of  his  works, 
know  much  about  the  Utrecht  "Jubilate.*'  All  the 
same,  however,'it  is  one  of  the  old  master's  grandest 
pages.  When  Handel  was  chosen  by  Queen  Anne 
(against  precedent,  he  being  a  foreigner)  to  write  music 
in  celebration  of  the  peace  of  1713,  he  had  only  been  in 
England  a  little  while  on  his  second  visit;  he  was  In  the 
full  vigor  of  early  manhood,  and  it  was  necessary  for 
bim  to  make  the  fullest  possible  use  of  an  opportunity 
so  distinguished.  That  he  should  give  his  Royal  Patron  - 
ess  of  the  best  appeared  to  him  a  matter  of  urgent  poli- 
cy as  well  as  of  duty,  and  in  the  '<  To  Deum  "  and  «  Ju- 
bilate *'  we  have  the  master's  greatest  powers  exempli- 
fled^an  exemplification  rewarded  by  a  life-pension  ot 
£200.  Handel  appears  to  have  himself  thought  well  of 
the  work.  Inasmuch  as  he  took  it  with  him  down  to  Ox- 
ford, along  with  *•  Athalia,"  when  he  visited  that  city 
for  the  Pobllc  Act,  or,  as  we  shonld  now  call  it,  the 
Commemoration,  of  1783.  Music  at  this  festivity  was 
something  new,  and,  many  worthy  people  thought, 
something  not  good.  Master  of  Arts  Heame,  for  exam- 
ple, wrote  in  his  diary,  <'The  players  might  as  well  be 
allowed  to  come  and  act; "  and  called  Handel  and  his 
"  f orreign  fldlers '» a  "  lowsy  crew,"  which  was  neither 
polite  nor  refined  of  Master  Heame,  but  rather  of  a  piece 
with  a  vulgar  ballad-opera  of  the  period  wherein  men- 
tion Is  made  of  *<  that  cursed  Handel,  with  his  confound- 
ed oratorios."  However,  the  "Jubilate'*  was  performed, 
and  '<  Athalla  **  also,  to  the  profit  of  the  master  and  the 
satisfaction  of  music  lovers.  We  do  not  wonder  that 
the  Utrecht  music  made  a  *'  hit.*'  Its  mingled  softness 
and  grandeur,  simplicity  and  science,  are  remarkable, 
even  for  Handel,  and  we  have  abundant  reason  for  re- 
gret if  In  any  degree  the  shifting  current  of  taste  has 
left  it— the  «  Jubilate"  especially—high  and  dry  on  the 
sands. 

Franz  has  treated  the  work  with  all  his  admitted  skill 
Leaving  the  composer's  own  score,  as  far  as  It  has  come 
down  to  us,  intact,  he  has  added  parts  for  additional  in- 
struments with  wonderful  feeling  for  the  style  and  char- 
acter of  the  original .  Bapedally  interesting  is  the  cho- 
rus, '<  Oh,  be  Joyful,"  with  its  parts  for  horns,  flutes, 
oboes,  clarionets,  and  bassoons;  and  not  less  so  the 
beautiful  duet,  "  Be  je  sure  that  the  Lord  He  is  God," 
throughout  which  a  fudlcions  use  of  the  wind  instru- 
ments gives  color  and  variety  alike  charming.  Bot  we 
need  not  discnss  details.  Franz  is  now  acknowledged 
as  the  prince  of  mnslcal  "  restorers,*'  and  our  dnty  Is 
done  when  we  have  called  attention  to  the  works  upon 
which  his  skill  has  been  lavished.— lofttfon  Mutical 
Timee, 

►^♦♦H 

Musio  AT  THB  Fbbkob  BxHTBrrioiT.  The  following 
is  a  list  of  the  foreign  musical  entertainments  to  be  giv- 
en at  the  Exhibition:  England— Mr.  Leslie,  leading  tlie 
English  choirs,  and  the  French  orchestra,  specially  con- 
ducted by  Mr.  Sullivan,  will  give  three  grand  concerts 
of  English  music,  on  the  17th,  19th  and  20tb  of  July. 
The  Prinoe  of  Wales  will  be  present  at  the  last.  United 
States— Oilmore's  orchestra,  of  New  York,  will  give  on 
American  concert  on  the  4th  of  July,  the  anniversary  of 
Independence.  Sweden  and  Norway— The  students  of 
Upsal  and  of  Christiana  have  arranged  for  two  g^rand 
vocal  concerts  to  be  held  in  the  Salle  des  F6tes.  A  pro- 
gramme of  Swedish  classical  musio  will  be  executed  in 
one  of  the  smaller  rooms.  Italy— Five  concerts  will  be 
given  by  the  orchestra  of  La  Scala,  of  Milan,  three  by 
that  of  the  Apollo  Theatre,  of  Bome,  and  three  of  clas- 
sical music,  which  are  to  be  organized  ^y  the  Academy 
ofMusic  of  Palermo.  Spain— The  Madrid  Concert  So- 
ciety, composed  of  100  performers,  will  give  three  con- 
certs in  the  second  week  of  July.  The  Quartett  Society 
of  the  same  city  will  provide  Uui^  entertainments  of 
classical  music.      Hungary— Two  orohestraa  will  be 
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heard  »t  the  Trocad^ro,  one  comprising  sixteen  mnsi- 
clans  and  the  other  rather  smaller.   Horeorer.  the  hd- 

gines  will  play  every  day  in  fhe  Hongarian  Oauda  in 
e  Champ  de  Mars.  Belgiam— Nearly  all  the  Orpheon 
societies  of  Belgium  will  come  to  Paris,  either  to  sing 
separately  or  to  competein  the  interoational  f  estlTals. 
Denmark— The  ITrench  oiBcial  orchestra  will  jeiye,on 
behalf  of  this  kingdom,  a  concert  consisting  oxDanish 
mnsic,  and  more  especially  of  the  works  of  X^ade.  Hol- 
land—Seneral  Philharmonic  and  other  societies  wHl  Tis- 
it  Paris  to  take  part  in  the  international  contests. 
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The  Cmcinnati  FestivaL 

That  the  people  of  Cincinnati  were  justly  elated 
with  the  success  of  their  great  Musical  Festival,  no 
one  doubts.  Whether  the  artistic  or  the  education- 
al significance  of  that  success  be  as  great  as  seems 
to  have  be§n  generally  imagined,  is  fairly  an  open 
question.  If  the  yalue  of  a  musical  festival  is  to 
be  measured  by  its  outward  magnitude  alone,  or  by 
that  together  with  the  successful  execution  of  its 
programme,  the  smooth  working  of  its  multifarious 
immense  machinery,  and  by  the  enormous  crowds 
of  listeners  attracted  by  it,  and  delighted  as  well  by 
the  vast  and  sumptuous  hall  so  generously  provid. 
ed  for  their  accommodation  as  by  the  music  itself, 
then  it  must  pass  for  the  most  important  musical 
event  of  its  kind  which  this  country  has  yet  real- 
ized. We  say  of  iU  kind,  the  festival  kind ;  for  the 
advent  of  a  single  Americtfu  Handel,  or  Beethoven, 
or  any  really  great  creative  musical  genius,  would 
be  an  event  of  far  more  consequence,  though  the 
newspapers  might  not  find  it  out  till  he  were  dead 
and  buried.  Now  as  to  the  magnitude,  the  great 
scale  of  the  undertaking,  it  stands  admitted  that 
Cincinnati  had  by  far  the  largest  and  best  appoint- 
ed Music  Hall  in  the  whole  land ;  in  some  respects, 
at  least,  the  largest  Organ ;  while  the  average  au- 
dience throughout  the  four  days  outnumbered  by 
some  thousands  any  audiences  that  have  been  as- 
sembled in  the  spirit  and  the  name  of  Music  as  an 
Art ;  for  we  count  out  the  "  Jubilee  "  monstrosities 
as  foreign  to  the  comparison,  presuming  that  the 
authors  of  the  Cincinnati  festival  were  not  ambi- 
tious to  have  their  work  measured  by  that  sort  of 
standard ;  nor  is  that  the  standard  by  which  we 
measure  musical  progress  here  in  Boston.  The 
financial  success,  too,  was  wonderful ;  the  mere  pos- 
session of  so  much  money  for  any  future  worthy  en- 
terprise in  music,  is  something  which  may  be  count- 
ed of  great  importance,  according  as  it  may  be 
wisely  used. 

Taking  it  for  granted,  then,  that  this  was  in  truth 
a  grand  and  noble  festival,  and  on  a  larger  scale 
than  any  yet  known  in  our  country ;  that  the  cho- 
rus was  as  large  and  possibly  more  effective  than 
our  Boston  Handel  and  Haydn  Chorus  at  its  best; 
that  the  Thomas  Orchestra  was  the  largest  and  the 
best  which  even  he  has  ever  yet  had  under  his  con- 
trol ;  that  the  solo  singers  formed  a  notable  array ; 
and  that  the  execution  of  the  various  compositions 
was  upon  the  whole  as  good  as  all  the  local  critics 
and  the  correspondents  represented,  does  all  this 
weigh  enough  to  shift  the  centre  of  musical  life  and 
culture  in  this  country  to  the  Queen  City  of  Ohio  ? 
Does  this  justify  the  claim,  so  freely  made,  that 
Cincinnati  henceforth  takes  rank  as  the  Musical 
City  of  the  Union?  Great  halls,  great  crowds, 
great  festivals  do  not  establish  the  musical  charac- 
ter of  a  city.  The  most  musical  town  In  Europe, 
Leipsic,  has  all  its  great  Symphony  Concerts  In  a 
hall  not  large  enough  to  seat  a  thousand  people, 
and  all  its  Oratorio  and  Passion  music  in  a  gloomy 
old  church  of  but  moderate  dimenstons.  What 
gives  Leipsic  its  musical  character  is  the  fact; 
(1)  that  Bach  and  Mendelssohn  and  so  many  mas- 


ters lived  and  worked  there,  whose  traditions  and 
whose  spirit  haunt  the  place ;  (2)  that  more  of  the 
best  and  noblest  music  in  all  forms  is  heard  there 
year  in  and  year  out  oftener  than  anywhere  else ; 
(8)  its  Conservatorium,  and  (4)  that  tiie  whole  po{>- 
uUtion  thoroughly  believes  In  muric  as  one  of  the 
prime  interests  of  life.  In  short,  it  is  a  great  cen- 
tre of  musical  culture.  It  takes  years  to  bring  that 
about ;  no  Festival  can  do  It,  no  worked  up  mighty 
demonstration.  If  this  city  of  Boston  has  hitherto 
enjoyed  some  reputation  for  musical  pre-eminence 
in  a  vast  unmusical  country,  it  has  not  been  chiefly 
in  consequence  of  its  great  musical  festivals;  far 
more  has  it  been  owing  to  the  efforts  made  here  in 
behalf  of  musical  education,  both  in  schools  and 
concerts  of  good  standard  music.  Symphonies,  Ora- 
torios, Chamber  music,  etc.,  etc.,  for  some  forty 
years  past.  It  is  because  tiie  love  of  what  is  best 
in  music  has  become  so  deeply  seated,  not  of  course 
in  all,  nor  even  in  the  majority,  but  in  enough 
minds  to  give  a  tone  to  the  community.  Has  any 
Western  city  had  the  like  experience  ?  We,  tco, 
have  had  our  great  festivals,  under  the  lead  of  our 
old  Handel  and  Haydn  Society,  at  home  in  Orato- 
rio for  half  a  century  and  more.  But  these  festi- 
vals were  rather  the  result  than  the  beginning  and 
prime  movers  in  our  culture ;  they  developed  spon- 
taneously and  by  an  innate  necessity  out  of  the  in- 
terest in  music  fed  from  a  thousand  quiet  springs 
for  years  before  so  bold  an  enterprise  was  thought 
of.  In  other  words,  our  festivals  have  grown  eut 
of  our  own  local  musical  culture  and  institutions ; 
the  Cincinnati  festivals  were  implanted  from  with- 
out ;  the  seed  was  brought  by  Thomas  and  his  Or- 
chestra ;  perhaps  it  will  continue  to  spring  up  and 
bear  fruit  of  its  own  accord  hereafter ;  and  we  hope 
it  will,  and  that  the  fruit  will  yet  aequlre  its  own 
original  and  native  flavor. 

So  much  of  Cincinnati  in  the  rdle  of  musical 
"  head-centre."  Now  let  ns  look  at  the  Festival  as 
such.  Attention  has  been  repeatedly  called  the  to 
surpassing  richness  of  its  programme ;  and  the  pro- 
gramme (the  quality  and  quantity  of  the  music  pre- 
sented) is  in  truth  the  first  test  of  the  artistic  im- 
portance of  such  an  occasion.  Our  Handel  and 
Haydn  Society  (each  of  whose  Oratorio  perform- 
ances for  many  years  might  have  been  made  the 
nucleus  of  a  festival)  had  one  great  festival  of  a 
whole  week  on  its  fiftieth  anniversary  in  1866,  with 
a  chorus  of  700  voices  and  an  orchestra  of  100  in- 
struments. Then  were  performed  four  Oratorios 
("  Creation,"  "  Israel  in  Egypt,"  "  Elijah  "  and  the 
"Messiah");  four  grand  Symphonies  ("Eroica" 
and  No.  *!  by  Beethoven,  the  great  Schubert  in  C, 
and  tiie  "  Scotch  "  by  Mendelssohn) ;  the  list  of  Ov- 
ertures  included  the  Ooriolan  and  Leonora,  No.  8, 
of  Beethoven,  ^ryanihe,  Vfeher,Mid8UfnmerNiffhf$ 
Dream  and  Rujf  Blae,  Mendelssohn,  TdL,  TannHbA- 
Mf,  Biend,  Bennett's  Naiadee,  etc.,  besides  solos 
and  concerted  pieces.  That  was  too  much  of  a 
good  thing  perhaps,~the  natural  ambition  of  a 
first  experiment 

To  ofiset  this  tiie  Cincinnati  programme  (wisely 
limited  to  four  days)  offered  one  Oratorio,  the  most 
familiar  one,  if  also  the  best,  the  Meeeiah,  and,  in 
lieu  of  other  monumental  choral  works  of  this  sort, 
the  Graner  Mass  by  Liszt  (which  some  might  find 
edifying,  but  most  hearers  not)  and,  for  the  inaugu- 
ral piece  on  tiie  first  evening,  scenes  from  Gluck's 
Alceete,  which  would  have  been  admirable  in  any  of 
the  following  concerts,  but  were  wholly  unfit  for  a 
triumphal,  stately  prelude  to  the  whole  (such  as 
Mendelssohn's  "  Hymn  of  Praise,"  or  Handel's  "  Te 
Deum,"  etc,  etc.,  might  have  been),  and  a  "  Festi- 
val Ode  "  by  Otto  Singer,  oomposed  in  the  "  Liist- 

ian  School;"  for  tiie  rest  tome  few  scenes  from 
Wa^ner^s  operas,  eta  The  Symphonies  were  the 
Brotca,  the  Unfinished  one  by  Scnubert,  tiie  Nintii 


(with  Chorus)  by  Beethoven,  and  the  "  Romeo  and 
Juliet"  Symphony  by  Berlioz.  For  Overtures  there 
were  the  " Tannhftnscr,"  "Midsummer  Night's 
Dream,"  "Tell,"  "  Lohengrin  "  (Introd.),  Coriolan, 
Sakunlala  (Qoidmark),  Schumann's  "  Manfred,"  to 
which  add  Abort's  adaptation  of  Prelude,  etc.,  from 
Bach,  and  various  smaller  instrumental  extracts. 
We  think  the  first  Boston  festival  holds  its  own  be- 
side this  even  in  the  instrumental  pieces,  while  in 
great  choral  works  it  is  far  the  richest,  unless  nov- 
elty be  made  the  criterion ;  but  from  all  that  we 
can  learn  of  the  impression  made  by  Liszf  s  Mass 
and  Mr.  Singer's  Ode,  we  think  a  single  standard 
Oratorio  would  have  been  of  far  more  account. 

But  think  of  the  order  and  construction  of  that 
opening  programme:  1.  the  tragic  opera,  Aleeste, 
lasting  an  hour ;  2.  dedication  exercises,  speeches, 
etc.,  another  hour;  8.  the  paiofhl  Singer  Ode, 
nearly  a  third  hour;  and  finally,  (nothing  could  be 
better  In  itself,  but  in  that  place  sure  to  be  beyond 
endurance  with  the  thousands  wearied  out  already), 
the  Heroic  Symphony !  Thomas  has  put  our  pa- 
tience to  like  trials  here  in  Boston. 

We  may  go  still  further  and  show  that  every  one 
of  the  Handel  and  Haydn  Festivals  has  presented 
a  richer  amount  of  the  best  sort  of  musical  matter, 
than  was  heard  la&t  month  at  Cincinnati.  For 
example : 

First  Triennial  Festival,  May  1868,— Chorus  of 
HI  voices.  Orchestra  of  100.  Oratorios :  Messiah, 
Creation,  Samson,  and  Bt.  Paul,  Mendelssohn's 
"  Hymn  of  Praise  "  and  95th  Psalm.  Nicolai's  Ov- 
erture  and  Choral :  "  Ein  fesie  Burg,"  was  the  open- 
ing piece.  Choral  Sjrmphony  of  Beethoven,  Men- 
delssohn's "Reformation"  Do.,  Symphony  in  G, 
Haydn,  and  the  great  Schubert  in  C,  and  the  "  Un- 
finished" one.  Overtures:  Leonore,  No.  8,  Men- 
delssohn's MeeressHUe,  etc.,  lannhSttser,  FreysehUU, 
Jessonda,  etc.  Miss  Allda  Topp  played  two  Con- 
certos :  Schumann  in  A  minor,  and  Liszt  in  E  flat 
Carl  Rosa  played  a  Violin  Concerto  by  Spohr.  The 
solo  singers  were  Mme.  Parepa  Rosa,  Adelaide 
Phillipps,  Miss  Houston,  Mrs.  Cary  (Barry),  Messrs. 
Geo.  Simpson,  James  Whitney,  J.  F.  Winch,  H. 
Wilde,  J.  F.  Rudolphson  and  M.  W.  Whitney.  Or- 
ganist, B.  J.  Lang ;  Conductor,  Carl  Zerrahn. 

Second  Triennial,  1871.  "  Hymn  of  Praise  "  and 
Nicolai  Choral  Overture  again.  Elijah,  Israel  in 
Egypt,  Messiah,  Bach's  Matthew  Paseion  (about  one 
half  of  it),  first  time  in  Aiperica.  Symphonies : 
Haydn  in  G  (No.  18) ;  Schubert  in  C,  and  the  Un- 
finished one ;  Fifth  and  Ninth  (Choral),  Beethoven 
Overtures :  Leonore,  No.  8 ;  Oenoveva,  Schumann  ; 
Gade's  Osnan  ;  lAikunidla,  Goldmark ;  Tannhauser, 
Liszt's  "  Les  Preludes."  Concertos :  Beethoven  in 
E  flat  (Miss  Mehlig),  Schumann  in  A  minor  (Miss 
Krebs),  Chopin  in  F  minor  (Mehlig).  The  solo 
singers  were:  Mme.  Rudersdorff  and  Mr.  Cum- 
mings  (tenor),  from  London  ;  Mrs.  Houston  West, 
Mrs.  H.  M.  Smith,  Miss  Adelaide  Phillipps,  Annie 
Cary,  Antoinette  Sterling,  and  Messrs.  W.  J.  and  J. 
F.  Winch,  M.  W.  Whitney  and  Rndolphsen.  The 
afternoon  miscellaneous  programmes  offered  numer- 
our  important  solos  for  these  artists. 

Third  Triennial,  1874.  Chorus  of  600;  Thomas 
Orchestra,  increased  to  86.  Conductors,  Zerrahn 
and  Thomas.  Organist,  Lang.  Principal  Vocal- 
ists: Miss  Edith  Wynne  and  Mr.  Nelson  Yarley 
from  London ;  Miss  Annie  Cary,  Mr.  M.  W.  Whit- 
ney, Mrs.  Smith,  Mrs.  West,  Miss  Phillipps ;  Messrs. 
Geo.  B.  Osgood,  W.  J.  Winch,  and  J.  F.  Rudolph- 
sen.  Oratorios :  Judas  Maoeabeeus  ;  "  Spring  "  from 
Haydn's  Seasons  ;  Mendelssohn's  unfinished  "Christ- 
us ; "  Bach's  Matthew  Passion  (a  fuller  selection) ;  J. 
E.  Paine's  "St  Peter"  (new);  Messiah,  Shorter 
Choral  works:  "Hear  my  Prayetr,"  Mendelssohn; 

46th  Psalm,  Dudley  Buck.  Symphonies :  Schubert, 
"  Unfinished ; "  Ninth  of  Beethoven  (with  Chorus) ; 
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Schumann  in  B  flat;  RafiTs  "Leonore;"  Liszt's 
"  Tasso." — Overtures :  Suryanihe  ;  "  Midsummer 
Night's ;  *•  Vorspiel  to  "  Meistersinger,"  Wagner ; 
Jusonda  ;  Jphigeniat  Gluck ;  Cariolan,  Beethoyen  ; 
"  Faust,**  "Wagner;  "  Magic  Flute,"  Mozart;  Qmo- 
veva,  Schumann.  All  this,  besides  shorter  miscella- 
nies and  a  Concert  on  the  gteat  Organ  by  Mr.  Lang, 
with  pieces  from  Bach,  Schumann,  Mendelssohn, 
etc. 

The  Fourth  Triennial,  1877,  was  too  recent  to  re- 
quire notice.  We  only  name  the  principal  Tocal- 
ists :  Soprani,  Miss  Clara  Louise  Kellogg  and  Miss 
Thursby ;  Contralti.  Miss  Annie  Cary,  and  Mathilde 
Phillipps;  Tenors.  Chas.  R.  Adams  and  Wm.  J. 
Winch ;  Bassi,  M.  W.  Whitney  and  J.  F.  Winch. 

— ^These  things  are  not  to  be  forgotten.  Are  all 
these  treasures  of  memory  all  at  once  cancelled  by 
the  Cincinnati  Festiyal,  with  its  splendid  hall  and 
all  its  glories?  We  heartily  coufrratulate  our 
younger  sister  city  on  this  proud  success,  and  trust 
that,  when  this  intoxication  of  new  wine  shall  hare 
cooled  off,  she  will  settle  down  into  a  steady  and 
substantial  progress,  wherein  good  music  shall  be- 
come part  of  the  daily  life  and  atmosphere,  and  mu- 
sical culture  and  enjoyment  in  a  quiet  way  be 
thought  of  more  account  than  demonstrations  on  an 
unprecedented  scale  of  magnitude.  There,  as  al- 
ready here,  the  experience  of  a  few  years  will  teach 
that  the  true  desideratum  for  a  musical  city  is  a 
number  of  moderately  large  music  halls,  seating 
from  one  to  two  thousand  people,  rather  than  a  hall 
that  will  hold  five  or  ten  thousand. 


BoTLSTON  Club.  The  fourth  and  ]af>t  Concert  of 
the  fifth  season  (Wednesday  evening,  June  6)  was  a 
remarkably  good  one  and  drew  the  usual  apprecia- 
tive invited  crowd  to  the  Boston  Music  Hall.  The 
program nne  was  as  follows : 

1.   Tbe  Nlnety-flfth  Psalm Mendelssohn 

5.  mirht  8ongin  the  Forest Schubert 

Hale  choms,  with  accompaniment  of  fomr 

horns. 

!a.    Welcome Rbeinberger 
b.   May  Song Franz 

Mixed  Chorus. 

4.    Song  of  the  Summer  Birds Rnblnsteln 

Female  Ghoros. 

6.  Two  Folk  Sonics : 

a.   "  Forsaken" From  the  Garlnthiaa 

Male  Chorus. 
&.    *'  Have  yon  My  Darling  Seen  ?" Osgood 

Mixed  Chorus. 

6.  «The  Dreamy  Lake" Schumann 

Male  Chorus. 

7.  "Spring" Barglel 

Female  Chorus. 

8.  "A  May  Night" Abt 

Male  Chorus. 

9.  "  How  sweet  the  moonlltrht  sleeps  " Leslie 

Mixed  Chorus. 

10.    Morning  Song....: Bafl 

Mixed  Chorus. 

We  have  never  found  the  96th  Psalm  so  interest- 
ing as  several  other  works  of  Mendelssohn  of  the 
same  kind.  It  has  a  certain  uniform  level  and  mo- 
notony of  gprandeur ;  and  the  additional  chorus 
(composed  some  time  after  the  main  work)  is  hard- 
ly up  to  that  level.  Yet  as  a  whole  the  Psalm  has 
nobility  of  character,  and  shows  solid,  sure  muri- 
cianship  of  course.  The  choruses  were  grandly 
sung  by  a  large,  well-balanced  choir  of  carefully 
chosen  voices.  The  solos,  too,  were  in  good  hands : 
Mrs.  Gatvs  MoKkown,  Soprano,  assisted  by  Miss 
Hunt  in  the  Duet :  "  In  his  hands,"  and  Mr.  Job- 
dan,  the  first  impression  of  whose  pure  and  sym- 
pathetic tenor  voice  and  conscientious  style  was 
quite  agreeable. 

But  it  was  in  the  shorter  pieces  of  the  second 
part  that  Mr.  Osgood's  Chorus,  whether  mixed  or 
single,  appeared  to  the  most  brilliant  advantage. 
That  "  Night  Song  in  the  Forest  **  by  Schubert  is 
the  richest  addition  to  the  limited  repertoire  for 
male  Toices  that  we  have  heard  for  many  a  day.  It 
is  a  piece  of  considerable  length  and  fhlfy.  conveys 
the  feeling  of  the  words ;  one  could  listen  to  it  with 
unflagging  interest  were  it  twice  as  long.  The  four 
horns  freshen  it  up  delightfully  and  give  it  a  rich 


tinge  of  romance ;  their  mellow  tones,  for  the  most 
part/Ttanisttmo,  as  if  from  the  distance,  are  neyer 
silent.  They  were  in  perfect  tune  and  delicately, 
beautiftilly  played ;  and  the  singing  corresponded. 
Another  salient  feature  was  the  exquisitely  bright 
and  lifesome  rendering  of  the  perfect  little  "  May 
Song  **  by  Franz.  The  sad,  homely  melody  <it  the 
Carinthian  song,  **  Forsaken,"  proved  as  fascinating 
as  before,  and  had  to  be  repeated ;  and  Mr.  Os- 
good's "  Have  yon  my  darling  seen  ?  "  was  charm- 
ingly melodious  and  refined  in  harmony,  only  we 
felt  that  it  was  urged  to  almost  too  high  a  climax 
near  the  end.  The  pieces  sung  by  female  voices 
only  were  very  captivating.  Mr.  Osg^ood's  voice  in 
the  solos  of  "A  May  Night"  by  Abt,  was  greeted 
with  an  enthusiasm  not  easily  sated.  Mr.  Pktib- 
siLiA*s  piano-forte  accompaniment  was  excellent, 
and  Mr.  Sumnkb  lent  effective  support  on  the  great 
Organ  in  the  Mendelssohn  Psalm. 


^^ 


Chxoaoo,  Juke  11.  I  find  I  was  premature  In  per- 
forming my  requiem  over  the  season  of  the  vocal  socie- 
ties, for  the  Beethoven  Society  came  to  the  front  last 
week  with  the  hest  concert  they  have  given  this  year, 
the  principal  number  of  it  bein<;  Max  Bruoh*8  *'  Odys- 
seus," with  orchestral  accompaniment.  The  chorus  sing- 
ing was  generally  regarded  as  better  than  they  have 
giyen  before  this  season,  and  this  concert  will  go  far 
to  rehabilitate  them  in  public  estimation.  One  thing, 
at  least,  can  be  truthfully  said  for  the  society;  it  has  in- 
troduced nearly  all  the  important  new  works  that  have 
been  heard  here. 

The  Apollo  society,  with  an  associate  chorus  of  ladies, 
comes  to  the  ftont  with  an  extra  concert  this  week. 

Last  week  Mr.  Bmll  Liebling  gave  a  recital  of  which 
the  TVibuns  speaks  in  the  following  complimentary 
terms: 

Mr.  Liebling*8  programme  waa  admirably  arranired. 
Commencing  with  the  Prelude  and  Fup^e  of  Mendels- 
sohn, Op.  86,  No.  1,  it  gare  as  in  succemlve  order,  the  C- 
sharp  minor  ('*  Moonlight  '*)  sonata  of  Beethoven ;  a  de- 
lightful number  of  Rubinstein,  the  "Kamennol,  Ostrow, 
Mo.  82,"  hitherto  unfamiliar;  the  KuUak  aebem),  op. 
12B,  with  some jrrand  octave  work  in  it;  the  Chopin  Noc- 
turne, op.  37,  No.  3,  and  Scherzo,  op.  89;  dosing  with 
Lisat's  ''Twelfth  Rhapsody,"  whtcn  was  in  its  proper 
place,  and  for  an  encore  to  one  of  his  numbers,  a  de- 
lightful little  morcean  of  Orieg*s,  who,  by  the  way.  Is  not 
1>layed  nearly  as  often  as  he  should  be.  There  has  raro- 
y  b«ien  a  more  enjoyable  piano  recital  given  in  this  city, 
or  one  more  liberally  attended  by  those  capable  of  ap- 
preciating piano  music,  and  this,  In  itself,  was  an  elo- 
quent tribute  to  Mr.  Liebling  as  a  musician.  Mr.  lieb- 
ling cannot  be  said  to  have  pressed  himself  upon  the 
public.  He  has  come  before  ft  at  Iouk  interrals,  but  at 
ea<^  appearance  he  has  had  somethinfc  to  say,  and  he 
has  said  it  so  well  that  he  has  always  been  welcome.  He 
is  one  of  the  few  pianists  who  at  each  appearance  shows 
that  he  has  adyanced  slnoe  the  one  beftore,  which  speaks 
stronfi^ly  for  his  dose  work  as  a  student.  It  is  not  rash 
to  assert  that  with  his  clear,  bright  perceptions,  bis  fin- 
ish of  technique,  and  the  remarkaDle  refinement  that 
characterizes  his  general  interpretation,  he  win  reach  a 
high  position  among  the  few  really  great  players  of  this 
country.  The  vocal  assistance  by  Mr.  McWaoe  and  Miss 
White  was  in  keeping  with  the  general  spirit  of  the  re- 
cital. The  latter  sang  two  Schumann  songs,  rarely 
heardr-*'  Bs  trelbt  mlchhin  '*  and  "  MIt  Myrthen  und 
Rosen,*'— Oottsohalk's  song, "  O  loving  heart,  trust  on," 
and,  for  an  encore  to  the  latter,  Molloj*s  quaint  ballad, 
"The  Clang  o'  the  Wooden  Shoon." 

On  Friday  evening  Mme.  De  Roode-Rice  gave  apupira 
concert  at  Hershey  Hall,  with  a  programme  of  decided 
excellenoe.  Mme.  Rice  Is  one  of  the  best  half  dosen 
piano  teachers  here. 

The  best  thing  about  the  musical  aspect  of  this  dty  is 
the  remarkable  and  healthy  Increase  in  the  smaller  mu- 
sical aetlvftles  of  a  genuine  character.  Of  course  I  do 
not  mean  by  this  church  concerts,  for  thetoareof  a 
'*  shoddy  "  charaeter  wdl  understood.  I  refer  to  con- 
certs of  chamber  music,  lectures  on  musical  literature 
and  history,  etc.  Now,  for  instance,  last  Wednesday 
afternoon  Mr.  Frederic  Grant  Oleason  (one  of  the  direc- 
tors of  the  Hershey  School)  gave  a  lecture  on  Musical 
History,  illnstrated  by  important  selections.  At  the 
same  hour  Mr.  Fred.  W.  Root  gave  a  lecture  on  "  Yocal 
Method  *'  in  Miss  Fannie  Root*s  music  studio,  which 
was  attended  by  forty  or  fifty  interested  listeners.  Mr. 
Root  holds  some  views  of  his  own  on  this  subject,  but 
he  has  been  very  successful  in  attracting  and  retaining 
the  better  dass  of  vocal  pupils ;  which  Is  natural  enoagh, 
as  he  Is  a  oonsdentlous  and  hard-working  student. 

Then  on  Saturday  morning,  Mr.  Hattstaedt  delivered  a 

lecture  on  the  History  cf  Music  at  the  Musical  College 

with  illustrations  from  the  works  of  Handd,  Bach,  and 
Oluck,  among  them  being  the  Bach  Ohacann^  played  by 
Mr.  A.  Rosenbecker,  the  violin-teacher  there.  This 
gcoitleman  Is  a  sound  musician  and  was  one  of  Theodore 
Thomas's  violins  for  seven  years  (I  believe).  He  plays 
tea  firm,  effective,  and  very  satisfactory  manner.  He  is 


at  present  the  first  vioUn  of  the  Liesegang  Quartet. 
And  this  remteds  me  that  arrangements  have  been 
made  te  pursuance  of  which  the  Liesegang  Quartet 
will  give  a  series  of  concerts  of  chamber  music  next 
season  under  the  auspices  of  the  Musical  CoUege,  and 
therein,  It  seems  to  me,  an  Important  advance  is  made, 
as  this  arrangement  will  secure  a  Uiuch  larger  audience 
than  thdr  previous  performances  have  enjoyed.  Both 
these  creditable  departures  of  the  CoUege  havo  no  doubt 
been  stimulated  by  the  previous  efforts  of  the  Hershey 
Music  School,  which  was  the  first  institution  here  to 
make  any  considerable  provision  of  music  to  be  heard. 
The  College  has  always  shown  considerable  enterprise, 
especially  In  affording  an  orchestral  accompaniment  to 
the  Concertos  they  bring  out  in  their  annual  concerts. 
I  am  of  the  opinion,  however,  that  more  real  infiuence 
Is  to  be  exerted  In  improving  the  public  taste  for  music 
of  a  high  order,  by  means  of  good  singing  of  espedally 
Schubert  and  Schumann  songs  (in  understandable  Eng- 
lish) and  by  really  superior  piano  recitals,  than  in  any 
other  way  just  at  present.  Next  to  this  comea  the  string 
quartet;  and  then  other  ohamber  music. 

Piano  recitals  are  educative,  becaute.  In  the  first  place, 
the  sdections  are  more  likely  to  be  of  a  hirh  order  and 
consistent  with  each  other  and  with  Art;  and,  second, 
because  the  public  begins  to  comprehend  plano-playteg; 
and,  third,  because  there  are  better  piano-players  to  be 
had  than  there  are  artists  in  other  lines  of  music. 

Besides,  there  Is  another  very  important  element.  A 
public  performance  of  music  In  order  to  be  of  educative 
force  needs  to  be  an  ifUerpretation.  This  it  will  not  be 
except  te  the  hands  of  a  real  artist ;  and  not  then  unless 
he  understands  and  is  familiar  with  his  piece.  Nor  ev- 
en then  will  It  canvines  the  audience  unless  performed 
with  repose  and  complete  concentration.  And  this  will 
not  be  unless  the  piece  is  played  by  heart.  When  the 
player's  mted  is  occupied  with  reading  the  notes,  just  so 
much  is  taken  away  from  the  playing.  I  was  convers- 
ing with  one  of  the  best  public  readers  in  America  late- 
ly, and  I  found  that  the  same  fact  exists  In  elocution. 
The  highest  and  best  thtegs  cannot  be  done  except  one 
Is  master  of  the  text,  and  addreases  himself  dlreetly  to 
the  audience. 

I  have  been  studying  this  question  of  public  perform- 
ance without  notes,  both  In  my  own  teaching  and  as  I 
have  listened  to  the  playing  of  others,  and  it  seems  to 
me  that,  on  the  organ  especially,  where  there  are  so 
many  distractions,  the  effect  would  be  very  much  im- 
proved and  the  pieces  become  much  more  intelligible  If 
the  player  could  first  learn  them  himself.  I  have  sever- 
al times  heard  fugues  and  other  pieces  played  without 
notes,  and  there  was  a  clearness  and  a  perfect  co-ordi- 
nation of  the  parts  that  I  have  looked  for  f n  vain  In  the 
most  distinguished  virtuoso  performances.  Tf  organ  or 
plane  music  Is  ever  to  become  interesting  to  the  aver- 
age man,  it  will  be  made  so  by  players  who  will  play 
such  pieces  as  they  have  liked  well  enough  to  learn. 
And  It  seems  to  me  that  performances  Arom  notes 
should  be  called  Readtng*  rather  than  RecUalt. 

Speaking  of  educational  doings  reminds  me  that 
Mme.  Riv6*King  (who  by  the  way  is  a  musician  as  well 
as  a  pianist)  has  lately  edited  Chopin's  great  variations 
on"Ijacldaremlamano"  (Op.  2),  omitting  the  parts 
impossible  for  piano  solo,  and  providing  alternate  sim- 
plifications of  the  more  diflBcult  passages,  In  soch  a  way 
as  to  bring  the  piece  within  reach  as'  a  concert  solo.  She 
has  also  put  together  a  prelude  of  Haberbler's  and  Onll- 
mant's  organ  fugue  In  D  major  (the  subject  of  which  Is 
so  curiously  like  a  phrase  In  Weber's  "  Perpetual  Mo- 
tion ")  the  latter  being  transcribed  In  an  Immensely  ef- 
fective manner.  An  elegant  and  sparkling  salon  waits 
of  her  own,  and  an  edition  ot  Liszt's  Second  Rhapsody 
most  carefully  prepared  for  teaching,  are  also  among 
her  recent  productions.      All  of  which  goes  to  her 

credit  with 

Dbb  Fbetsohxtetz. 


Foreign  Notes. 

(From  London  Musical  Times,  June  1.) 

HerrF.  Hiller's  new  choral  work,  "Rebecca,"  is  short- 
ly to  be  performed  at  Stuttgart. 

Herr  Wilhelmj,  the  eminent  violinist,  haa  again  been 
seriously  ill  during  his  visit  to  Italy,  but  Is  now  on  the 
way  to  recovery.  The  great  artist  is  stated  to  have  en- 
tered into  an  engagement  for  a  concert-tour  In  North 
America  extending  over  seven  months,  and  commenc- 
ing in  autumn  next,  foi  which  he  will  receive  the  sum 
of  £10,000. 

Mdme.  Pauline  Lucca,  whoie  name  now  but  rarely 
appears  before  the  public,  has  recently  created  great 
enthusiasm  at  the  Imperial  Opera  at  Vienna  In  her  im- 
personation of  theWWeof  Ihnna  Anna  in  "Don  Gio- 
vanni." 
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On  the  occaaion  of  M.  Faure'a  benefit  performance  at 
the  Imperial  Opera  at  Vienna,  the  Orcneetra  played  a 
new  Gavotte  bv  oipior  Arditi,  which  was  unanimouBly 
re-deraanded  by  the  auditors .  Both  M.  Faure  and  Mad- 
ame Nilsson  have  left  the  Austrian  capital,  neither  of 
these  artists  intendini;,  it  is  said,  to  accept  any  operat- 
ic engagement  for  the  present.  The  performances  of 
Opera  Tn  German  at  the  Imperial  establishment  in 
qaestion  commenced  on  the  4th  ult.,  with  Oluck's  "  Ar- 
mlda." 

The  second  Mozart  Festiyal  is  to  be  held  at  Salzburg 
about  the  middle  of  next  month,  under  the  conductor- 
ship,  as  last  year,  of  Herr  Dessoff.  The  orchestra  will 
consist  of  members  of  the  Imperial  Opera  at  Vienna, 
as  well  as  of  musicians  from  various  Oerman  music  in- 
stitutions. 

Herr  von  Wolzogen,  the  zealous  commentator  on  the 
works  of  Herr  Wagner,  has  a  new  work  in  the  press, 
wherein  he  examines,  from  a  philological  point  of  view, 
"  the  diction  of  Bichard  Wagner's  poetry.*' 

A  new  choral  and  orchestral  work  entitled  '*  Barba- 
rossa*s  Brwachen,"  was  performed  for  the  first  time  last 
month  at  Darmstadt  with  ereat  success.  The  author, 
both  of  poetry  and  music,  ^  Herr  0.  A.  Alnngold,  and  the 
work  is  said  to  be  one  of  exceptional  merit. 

A  Requiem  for  orchestra,  organ,  chorus,  and  soli,  by 
M.  Salnt-SaSns,  was  performed  for  the  first  time  at  the 
church  of  Salnt-Sulpice,  in  Parin,  on  the  22nd  ult.,  in 
memory  of  the  composer's  late  intimate  friend,  M. 
Libon.  A  great  many  musical  artists  assembled  on  tbe 
occasion. 

M.  Adolphe  Jullien  has  Just  completed  a  series  of  in- 
teresting articles  in  the  Bevue  et  Oatette  AfuslcaU,  entitled 
"  Raoine  et  la  Musique,"  in  which  he  traces  the  influ- 
ence exercised  by  the  works  of  the  great  French  dra- 
matic poet  upon  musical  composers,  among  them  upon 
Or^try,  Gluck,  Graan,  Rameau,  Boieldieu,  and  Mendels- 
sohn. 

Franz  Liszt  Is  shortly  expected  In  Paris  to  form  part 
of  the  International  Jury  in  the  musical  section  of  the 
Exhibition,  as  representative  of  Hungary. 

The  remains  of  Rossini  will  shortly  be  transferred  to 
Florence,  and  placed  in  tbe  Church  of  Santa  Croce, 
where  the  dust  of  Michael  Angelo,  Dante,  Alfieri,  Mac- 
cbiavelli,  Galileo,  and  Cherubini  already  repose. 

We  subjoin  the  programmes  of  Concerts  recently  giv- 
en at  some  of  the  leading  institutions  abroad:— 

Paris.— Soci^t^  Nationale  <1e  Musiqne  (April  27):  Mel- 
ancholia, orchestral  work(S.  Ronsrteau);  Air  from  "Ba- 
thylle"  (Salom6):  Symphonic  gothique  (Godard):  Piano- 
forte Concerto,  No.  1  (Saint-Sa^'ns.)  Soci^t^  Nationale 
(May  7):  Overture,  "Beatrice"  (Bernard);  "La  Fordt 
enchant^,"  L^ende-8ymphonie(D'Indy);  Concerto  for 
hautboy  (Madame  de  Grandval);  Lamento,  Fantaisie 
Orchestrale(Chabrier);  S^r^nade  foryiolin  (Lalo).  So- 
ci^td  des  Compositeurs  de  Musique  (May  23):  Strlng- 

guartett  (Dancia) ;  Madrigal  for  five  voices  (H.  Cohen): 
onata  for  two  pianofortes  (Pfeiffer);  "  Maguelonne,'* 
Bc^ne  Lyrique  (Laussel);  Quintett  for  flute,  hautboy, 
clarinet,  cornet,  and  bassoon  (Taff anel). 

Leipzig.— Chorgesangvercln  (April  11):  "Pilgrimage 
of  the  Rose**  (Schumann);  Choral  Fantasia  (Beethoven). 
Thomas-Choir  (April  14) :  "  Last  Judgment "  (Spohr). 

Berlin.- Singakademie  (April  19):  "Der  Tod  Jesu." 
Oratorio  (Grann).  Stemscher-Verein  (April  20) :  "  St. 
Matthew  Passion  Mu.««ic  "  (Bach).  Bilse  Concert  (April 
20):  March  C  minor  (Schubert-Liszt);  Symphony  B  flat 
major  (Beethoven) ;  Funeral  March  (Chopin\  etc.  Bilse 
Concert  (April  2t):  Rhapsody  No.  3 (Liszt);  Feuerzauber 
from  WalkUre  (Wagner);  Symphony  "  In  the  Forest  ** 
(Raff).  Soir^  of  the  Tonkiinstler-Verein  (May  11) :  So- 
nata for  pianoforte  and  violin  (Brahmtiller):  Romance 
for  flute  (Saint-Sa<$ns) :'  Nocturne  for  violin  (Field) ;  Tar* 
antelle  for  flute  and  clarinet  (Saint-Safins). 


Miss  Tuitrsbt  in  London.  Our  sweet  singer  is  win- 
ning the  laurels  which  her  last  instructor,  Mme.  Ru- 
dersdorff,  predictc-d  for  her.  Here  is  Figaro*8  re- 
port  (May  29)  of  her  first  appearance  before  the  old 
London  Philharmonic  Society : 

The  dibut  at  the  last  Old  Philharmonic  concert  of  the 
young  American  soprano.  Miss  Emma  Thursby,  excited 
agooddealof  interest,  thankf  to  the  fame  which  had 
preceded  her  from  the  New  World.  Miss  Thursby,  it  is 
well  known,  is  a  vocalist  of  purely  American  blood  and 
culture,  she  has  elected  to  eschew  the  glittering  entice- 
ments of  the  operatic  stage,  and  in  oratorio  generally, 
and  in  the  music  of  Mozart  and  Handel  m  particular, 

she  had  earned  for  herself  high  renown  In  the  United 
States.  Mr.  Maurice  Strakosch  had,  it  is  known,  en- 
gaged her  for  a  European  tour,  at  a  salary  which  seemed 
extravagant  even  to  English  notions,  S3  extravagant, 
indeed,  that  the  Impres^mo  was  compelled  to  seek  a  can- 
celment  of  his  contract.  Miss  Thursby,  however,  re- 
solved to  cross  the  Atlantic  on  her  own  account,  to  ob- 
tain that  European  endorsement  of  her  merits  which 
our  American  cousins  invariably  decry,  but  which  they 
almost  as  invariably  accept.  Miss  Thursby  is.  in  truth, 
one  of  the  best  vocalists  we  have  bad  from  the  United 
States.  She  has  a  fine  soprano  voice,  rich  in  quality, 
especially  in  its  middle  register,  upper  notes  which  are 
brtUiant,  if  a  trifle  hard,  and  an  easy,  cultivated  style, 
which  shows  careful  training  as  well  as  strong  artistic 
instincts.  Miss  Thursby  selected  for  her  r^n  Mozart's 
"  Mia  speranza  adorata,"  and  a  version,  with  Italian 
words,  of  "  Jours  de  mou  enfance,"  from  the  "  Pr6  aux 
Clercs."  The  lady,  it  is  said,  proposes  to  nuke  but  a 
brief  sojourn  in  London,  a  fata  which  will  be  regretted. 
Signer  Papinl  played  Spohr's  "Dramatic"  concerto, 
but  his  talents  are  better  suited  to  chamber  than  to  or- 
chestral music.  The  orchestra  played  the  Symphony  in 
C,  of  Schubert,  and  the  "Naiades,"  "Leonora,"  and 


<'  Oberon  "  overtnree.  and  Madame  Patey  sang  the  "Ag- 
nus Dei,'*  from  Bach^i  Mass  in  B  minor,  and  °<  Creation 
Hymn  "  {**  Die  ehre  Gottes  aos  der  Natur,")  one  of  the 
six  lieder  composed  to  poetry  by  Gelleri  in  1808,  and 
dedicated  by  Beethoven  to  Count  von  Browne. 

The  Time*  (May  26)  says : 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  lady  has  really  a  splendid 

soprano  roice,  with  a  remarkable  upward  extension 

under  the  most  complete  control.    She  has  evidently 

studied  carefully,  and  her  method  does  great  credit  to 

her  preceptors.     In  the  aria  "  Mia  speranza  adorata," 

which  Mozart  wrote  for  his  flokle  Aloysla  Weber 
(Madame  Lange),  and  in  Herold*s  "  Dell  *eta  mla  primi- 
6ra  "  {Pre  ctux  &erc9)  Miss  Thursby  secured  an  emphat- 
ic success,  and  was  greeted  with  every  mark  or  ap- 
proral. 

The  Academy  (May  26)  expresses  its  opinion  as 
follows : 

Thk  special  feature  of  the  sixth  Philharmonic  Con- 
cert, given  on  Wedneaday  evening  at  St.  James's  Hall, 
was  the  first  appearance  in  Europe  of  the  American 
singer.  Miss  Emma  C.  Thursby.  Readers  of  American 
musical  papers  will  not  need  to  be  informed  that  Miss 
Thursby  has  been  for  some  time  one  of  the  established 
favorites  of  our  cousins  across  the  Atlantic;  and  the 
success  achieved  here  during  the  last  few  years  by  two 
other  American  yocallsts—Mdlle.  Albani  and  Mrs.  Os- 
good—naturally  caused  Miss  Thursby's  appearance  to 
be  awaited  with  interest.  It  may  be  said  at  once  that 
the  lady  more  than  satisfled  all  reasonalile  expectations. 
She  has  a  high  soprano  voice,  of  considerable  power  and 
sympathetic  quality,  extending  to  the  E  flat  in  alt. ;  she 
sings  with  genuine  feeling,  and  with  an  unaffected 
style,  which  at  once  commended  her  to  all  lovers  of 
pure  music.  She  chose  for  her  dibut  Mozart's  concert- 
aria  "Mla  speranza  adorata"  and  the  well-known  "Jours 

de  mon  enfance,"  from  Herold's  PrA  awn  Cierce,  Her 
success  was  unmistakeable,  and  we  gladly  welcome  in 
her  a  valuable  addition  to  the  ranks  or  our  soprano 
singers.  Madame  Patey  sang  at  the  same  concert  the 
"  Agnus  Dei "  from  Bach's  Mass  in  B  minor. 

The  Standard  says : 

The  result  of  her  aibttt  goes  far  to  prove  the  sound- 
ness of  our  American  cousins*  judgment,  the  lady  not 
only  possessing  a  pure  and  rich  voice  of  remarkable 
range,  but  singing  with  the  facility  of  a  practised  artist. 
In  Mozart's  song, "  Mia  speranza  adorata  "  Miss  Thurs- 
by's command  of  the  upper  octave  was  ably  displayed, 
the  music  appearing  to  have  no  diflloulties  for  her  what- 
ever, and  the  notes  in  alt  being  taken  with  as  faultless 
precision  as  those  in  the  middle  register.  The  scena, 
all  amateurs  are  aware,  was  written  for  an  exception- 
ally high  voice,  and  Miss  Thursby  not  only  possesses  the 

requiaite  means,  but  also  the  necessary  intelligence  to 
do  It  complete  justice.  In  the  song  from  Harold's  op- 
era, "Jours  de  mon  enfance,"  the  young  American  laoy 
secured  a  second  triumph,  and  altogether  it  is  evident 
that  in  this  artiete  we  have  a  ralnable  addition  to  our 
list  of  concert  singers. 

And  here  we  have  the  same  opinion  in  the  Tele- 
graph : 

The  Tocal  part  of  the  programme  was  made  unusually 
interesting  by  the  appearance  of  an  American  soprano, 
Miss  Emma  0.  Thursby,  'who  occupies  a  high  position 
in  her  own  country,  and  has  now  come,  for  the  first 
time,  to  seek  distinction  under  the  more  trying  condi- 
tions exacted  by  the  fiercer  rivalry  of  Europe.  Miss 
Thursby,  we  belieye,  has  receiyed  instruction  Arom  that 
excellent  artist  and  accomplished  teacher,  Madame  Rn- 
dersdorff.  It  is  not,  then,  surprising  that  she  exhibits 
the  evidence  of  true  culture,  or  that,  as  a  singer,  she 
presents  a  genuine  claim  to  f aror.  The  young  lady  has 
a  high  soprano  voice  of  rare  purity  and  sweetness.  Her 
intonation  is  without  fault,  and  her  feeling  for  the  mu- 
sic she  sings  is  combined  with  a  power  of  unaffected  ex- 
pression that  at  once  enlists  the  sympathy  of  her  hear- 
ers. Miss  Thursby's  songs  were  Mozart's  recitatlTe, 
"  Mia  speranza  adorata  I "  with  rondo,  "  Ah  I  non  sai,*' 
and  the  air, "  Jour  de  mon  enfanoe,"  from  "  Le  Pr4  aux 
Clercs."  Of  these  the  first  suited  her  better  than  the 
second,  and  the  audience,  who  recalled  the  young  strang- 
er twice,  seemed  disposed  to  hear  it  again.  Miss  Thurs- 
by's dilnu  was  a  real  success.  The  directors  of  the 
Philharmonic  Society,  by  their  secretary,  wrote  to  her 
on  the  28th  of  May  as  follovrs:  "  Tbe  directont  desire  to 
return  you  their  sincere  thanks  for  the  pleasure  you  gave 
them  and  the  subscribers  to  tbe  society  at  their  last  con- 
cert by  your  charming,  sympathetic  ainging.  They  hope 
the  success  you  had  will  in  some  measure  compensate 
you  for  the  trial  of  a  first  appearance  in  a  new  country. 
They  ask  you  to  kindly  accept  an  engagement  to  sing 
agam  on  the  12th  of  June,  when  you  will  be  the  only 
vocalist."  Miss  Thursby  was  also  engaged  to  sing  on 
the  8th  of  June  in  tbe  "  Messiah  "  with  the  Royal  Socie- 
ty of  Musicians;  on  the  18th  of  June  at  Henry  Leslie's 
last  concert;  on  the  22d  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  with  Bant- 
ley,  Reeves  and  others;  and  on  the  27th—"  Commemo- 
ration Day  "-at  Oxford  In  "  Fridolin." 
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Tooal,  with  Piano  Aooompaniment. 

LoYe  is  like  a  Bird.    Illustrated  Title.      (L' 
amour  est  un  oiseau).    F.  4.  d  to  F.  Bizet  50 
"  A  true  Bohemian  child  is  he." 
<'  L'amour  est  un  enfant  de  Bohemia." 
One  of  Madame  Maria  Roze's  beaatifnl  selec- 
tions. 

Serenade.    F.  8.  c  to  F.  ManUnu  80 

"  The  laden  wind  at  thy  lattice  sighs 
To  find  thee  slumbering." 
One  of  fifty  fine  English  songs.    The  names  of 
the  others  are  on  the  title,  ana  the  set  is  called 
*'TheAmphion." 

In  Absence.    Bass  or  Baritone  Song.    Dfr. 

4.  a  to  E.  mmMl  85 

"  Soothe  her  sweetly,  Night! " 
Rich  harmony,  and  deeply  expressive  words 
and  music. 

Good  Night.         D6.  4.  d  to  d.  Beed.  80 

"  And  the  night,  in  accent  light 
Galls  to  rest,— to  rest." 
A  most "  restful "  song,  with  melody  and  ac- 
companiment in  good  accord. 

Bright  Angels,  open  the  Door.     Song  and 

Cho.    A&.  2.  EtoE.  Bedeti,  30 

"  The  blessed  and  the  holy 
In  that  bright  home  of  glory." 
One  of  the  "  Heaven "  songs.   Composed  for 
I.  D.  Sankey. 

Away  we  *d  fly.    (Ti  raperei).    F.  4.  o  to  E. 

TobU.  50 
"  Oh  I  se  tu  fossi  mecco." 
"  Oh!  If  thou  wert  with  me,  love." 
Madame  Maria  Roze  sings  it.    Rich  music. 

Baby  mine.  D.  2.  b  to  F.  Bw>U,  80 

"  Oh!  I  long  to  see  hSsface 
In  his  old  accustomed  place." 
Perfectly  sweet  lullaby. 

An  empty  Pocket  is  the  worst  of  Crimes.  E6. 
3.     b  to  E.  Bifihop,  40 

"  Presumptuous  Poverty's  quite  appalling! 
Knock  him  over!    Kick  him  for  falling." 
Decidedly  i>arcastio,  but  a  fine  song. 

Instmmentalf 

Frank  and  Free.    Grand  MUitary  March.  B6. 

3.  Steiiihagtn,  35 

The  title  aptly  describes  the  free  and  rich  move- 
ment of  the  march,  which  cannot  fail  to  please. 

Sweet  Bye  and  Bye.  Opus  1994.  A&.  4.  Ora6e.  00 
Still  another  nice  arrangement  of  a  universal 
favorite,  which  may  please  in  "  19M  "  as  it  does 
to-day. 

Echoes  of  Home.   Popular  Melodies  arranged 
and  fingered  for  the  Pianoforte  by 

IT.  SmcMwood,  each  40 
No.  1.    The  Wishing  Cap.    F.  2. 
"    4.    O,  Fair  Dove.    F.  2. 

Quite  easy  and  pretty  InstructlTe  piece,  of 
which  the  length  makes  it  just  the  thing  for  the 
first  "long  piece  "  of  beginners. 

Petite  Gavotte.       E  minor.    8.  J>raper,  80 

YeiT  neatly  and  classically  constraoted,  so  as 
to  make  it  an  "  elegant  recreation." 

March  from  the  Opera  Fatinitza.     G.    8. 

Suppi.  85 
A  sort  of  March-Rondo  of  very  agreeaUle  qual- 
ity, and  has  a  somewhat  novel  arrangement. 

Evening  Whispers.  Beverie.  F.  5.    CUnuton,  50 
A  verv  beautiful  "poem  without  words"  sug- 
gested by  a  stanza  by  Longfellow. 

Radieuse.    Grand  Yalse  de  Concert.     B.  6. 

Oottschalk.  75 
The  same  for  4  hands.  1.50 
This  is  Gottschalk's  Waltz,  arranged  by  If  ay- 
lath,  with  the  Intention  of  making  it  somewhat 
easier  than  the  original.    Tbe  4  Band  arrange- 
ment may  be  marked  6  for  difilculty. 

Joyful  Strains.  Medley  Quadrille.  3.  SchachL  40 
Has  an  agreeable  nUlange  of  popular  airs. 

Whispers  from  Erin.    F.  4.  Bockstro.  75 

The  "whisperings"  are  about  "Oft  in  tbe 
Stilly  Kight,^  and  "  The  Toung  May  Mom," 
which  are  managed  so  as  to  produce  a  brlUlant 
and  graceful  piece. 

Jolly  Youth.    Galop.    £5.  8udd8.  60 

unites  grace  with  brillianey  In  a  special  degree. 

Humoresque.    Op.  10.   G.  8.    Tschatkowakv.  85 
The  idea  that "  humor  "  can  be  expressed  vdtn- 
out  the  use  of  words  is  a  queer  one;  but  the 
quaint  arrangement  of  this  i»ece  seems  to  unite 
wit  and  beauty. 

ABBasvtATioire.— Degrees  of  difficulty  are  marked 
from  1  to  7.  The  key  is  denoted  by  a  capUal  letter,  as  C, 
Bb,  etc.  A  large  Roman  letter  marks  the  lowest  and  the 
highest  note  Ifon  the  staff,  small  Roman  letters  if  below 
or  above  the  staff.  Thus:  <*  C.  S.  c  to  B,"  means  "  Key 
of  C,  Fifth  degree,  lowest  letter  c  on  the  added  line  be- 
low, highest  letter,  B  on  the  4th  space. 
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Charaoteristiofl  of  Beethoven's  Miuia 

[From  the  conclndine  portion  of  Mr.  GkorobGrots'b 
thorough  and  admirable  article  *' Beethoven,'*  in  Part 
n.  of  his  Dictionary  of  Mwdc  and  MuHciaM.  (London : 
MaemiUan  &  Co.,  1878).] 

Beethoven's  music  has  been  divided  by  Herr 
von  Lenz*  into^three  styles,  and  the  division 
has  evidently  some  justice  in  it,  or  it  would 
not  have  been  so  widely  accepted  as  it  is  even 
by  those  who  differ  about  its  details.  That 
the  division  is  not  chronological  is  evident  from 
the  fact  that  M.  Lenz  includes  the  2nd  Sym- 
phony (op.  86),  written  in  1802,  in  the  first 
period,  while  he  places  the  Sonatas  op.  26  and 
27,  which  were  completed  a  year  earlier,  and 
the  8  Sonatas  op.  81,  which  were  written  in 
company  with  the  2nd  Symphony,  in  the  sec- 
ond period.  As  far  as  the  Sonatas  are  con- 
cerned he  ends  the  first  period  with  op.  22. 

But  we  may  go  further  than  that.  The  first 
movement  of  the  Solo  Sonata  in  E  flat  (op.  7) 
and  the  Finale  of  the  Quartet  in  F,  op.  18, 
No.  1,  contain  examples  of  the  episodes  which 
form  one  of  Beethoven^s  main  characteristics, 
such  as  even  the  first  movement  of  the  Eroica 
can  hardly  surpass  for  independence  and  orig- 
inality. The  Scherzo  of  Symphony  No.  1  and 
the  Sicherzo  and  Finale  of  Symphony  No.  2 
contain  passages  which  would  be.  found  origi- 
nal and  characteristic  if  met  with  in  the  com- 
positions of  many  years  later.  Some  will  find 
it  hard  to  place  the  Quartet  in  F  minor,  which 
Mendelssohn  thought  the  most  Beethovenhh  of 
all  Beethoven's  works,  in  anything  but  the 
third  style;  'while  the  overture  in  C,  op.  124, 
written  in  1822,  might  be  classed  with  the 
works  of  an  earlier  period .  And  yet  on  the 
whole  the  division  is  just,  as  an  expression  of 
the  fact  that  Beethoven  was  always  in  prog- 
ress; and  that,  to  an  extent  greater  than  any 
other  musician,  his  style  matured  and  altered 
as  he  grew  in  life.  He  began,  as  it  was  natu- 
ral and  inevitable  he  should,  with  the  best  style 
of  his  day — the  style  of  Mozart  and  Haydn; 
with  melodies  and  passages  that  might  be  al- 
most mistaken  for  theirs,  with  compositions 
apparently  moulded  in  intentionf  on  them. 
And  yet  even  during  this  Mozartian  epoch  we 
meet  witli  works  or  single  movemento  which 
are  not  Mozart,  which  Mozart  perhaps  could 
not  have  written,  and  which  very  fully  reveal 
the  future  Beethoven.  Such  are  the  first  two 
movements  of  the  Sonata  in  A  (op.  2),  the 
Sonatas  in  E  flat  (op.  7)  and  D  (op.  10,  No.  8) 
and  B  fiat  (op.  22),  the  Scherzos  of  the  Ist  and 
2nd  Symphonies  already  mentioned,  und  the 
Coda  of  the  Finale  to  the  2nd  Symphony. 
From  this  youthful  period  he  passes  by  the  8 
Sonatas  op.  31 — which  we  have  seen  him  speak- 
ing of  as  a  change  in  his  style — by  the  Kreut- 
zer  Sonata  (March,  1808),  by  the  Pianoforte 
Concerto  in  C  minor.J  and  by  the  Eroica  (1804), 
to  his  mature  period,  a  time  of  extraordinary 
greatness,  full  of  individuality,  character,  and 
humor,  but  still  more  full  of  power  and  mastery 
and  pregnant  strong  sense. 

This  splendid  and  truly  astonishing  period 
contains  the  opera  of  Leonora-Fidelio,  with 
its  4  overtures :  the  Mass  in  0 ;  six  Symphonies, 
from  the  Eroica  to  the  No.  8  inclusive;  the 
overture  to  Coriolan ;  the  Egmont  music ;  the 
Pianoforte  Concertos  in  G  and  E  fiat;  the  Vi- 
olin Concerto;  the  Rassoumoffsky  Quartets, 
and  those  in  E  flat  and  F  minor;  the  8  later 
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t  Sonata,  op.  10,  No.  1 ;  melody  in  working:  oat  of  Ist 
movement  ox  Septet;  Adagio  of  op.  81,  No.  1 ;  Qnlntet 
op.  16. 

t  In  the  Finale  of  this  work  we  aJmoet  surprise  the 
oluui^  of  style  in  the  act  of  beinfi:  made. 


P.  F.  Trios;  theLiederkreis;  and  last  not  least, 
a  dozen  Sonatas  for  Piano  solo,  of  which  the 
chiefs  are  the  D  minor  and  the  '  Appassionata,' 
though  the  others  are  closely  akin  and  hardly 
inferior. 

From  this  period  of  extraordinary  force  and 
mastery — though  abounding  also  in  beauty  and 
sentiment — he  passes  by  a  second  transition  to 
his  third  and  nnal  style.  This  transition  is 
perhaps  more  obvious  than  the  former.  The 
difference  between  the  fifth  Symphony  and  its 
predecessors — ^not  only  in  dimensions  and  in 
the  use  of  the  chorus,  but  in  elevation  and 
sentiment,  and  in  total  impression  produced — 
is  unmistakable.  The  five  Pianoforte  Sonatas, 
op.  101  to  111,  are  perfectly  distinct  from  any 
of  the  earlier  ones,  not  only  in  individuality—- 
for  all  Beethovon^s  works  are  distinct — but  in 
a  certain  wistful  yearning,  a  sort  of  sense  of 
the  invisible  and  vision  of  the  infinite,  mingled 
with  their  power.  The  last  Quartets,  op.  127 
to  op.  185,  have  the  same  characteristics  as  the 
Sonatas;  but  they  are  also  longer,  full  of 
changes  of  time,  less  observant  than  before  of 
the  traditional  forms  of  expression,  less  careful 
to  make  obvious  the  links  of  connection,  and 
still  more  full  of  intense  personality  and  of  a 
wild  unimprisoned  spirit.  All  the  sentiment 
and  earnestness  of  Schumann,  all  the  grace  and 
individuality  of  Schubert,  are  there ;  with  an 
intensity,  breadth,  and  completeness,  which 
those  masters  might  perhaps  have  attained  if 
they  had  bestowed  the  time  and  pains  on  their 
work  which  Beethoven  did.  In  this  period  he 
passes  from  being  the  greatest  musician  to  be 
a  great  teacher,  and  in  a  manner  which  no  one 
ever  did  before  and  possibly  no  one  will  ever 
do  again,  conveys  lessons  which  by  their  in- 
tense suggestiveness  have  almost  the  force  of 
moral  teaching.  The  cause  of  this  is  not  far 
to  seek.  As  we  have  seen  in  the  preceding 
portion  of  this  sketch  the  year  1814  was  the 
culmiufkting  period  of  Beethoven's  prosperity. 
He  had  produced  his  latest  and  then  greatest 
works  under  such  favorable  circumstances  as 
no  musician  had  before  enjoyed.  He  had  been 
feted  and  caressed  by  emperors  and  empresses, 
and  others  of  the  greatest  of  this  world^s  great ; 
he  had  for  the  first  time  in  his  life  been  able  to 
put  by  money,  and  feel  at  all  independent  of 
daily  labor.  Immediately  on  this  came  an 
equally  great  and  sudden  reverse — and  that  not 
a  material  reverse  so  much  as  a  blow  to  his 
spirit,  and  a  series  of  misfortunes  to  mind  and 
heart  such  as  left  all  his  former  sufferings  far 
behind.  His  brother*s  death;  the  charge  of 
the  nephew ;  the  collision  with  the  widow  and 
with  his  other  relatives  and  friends;  the  law- 
suits; the  attempts  to  form  a  home  of  his  own, 
and  the  domestic  worries  and  wretchedness 
consequent  thereon ;  the  last  stages  of  his  deaf- 
ness; the  appearance  of  chronic  bad  health; 
the  actual  want  of  money— all  these  things, 
which  lasted  for  many  years,  formed  a  Valley 
of  the  Shadow  of  Death,  such  as  few  men  have 
been  called  to  traverse,  and  which  must  inevi- 
tably have  exercised  a  great  influence  on  a  na- 
ture so  sensitive  and  in  some  respects  so  mor- 
bid. That  this  fiery  trial  did  not  injure  his 
power  of  production  is  evident  from  the  list  of 
the  great  works  which  form  the  third  period — 
from  op.  101  inclusive.  That  it  altered  the 
tone  and  color  of  his  utterance  is  equally  evi- 
dent from  the  works  themselves.  *  He  passes, ' 
as  Mr.  Dannreuther  has  finely*  said,  'beyond 
the-  horizon  of  a  mere  singer  and  poet,  and 
touches  upon  the  domain  of  the  seer  and  the 
prophet;  where,  in  unison  with  all  genuine 
mystics  and  ethical  teachers,  he  delivers  a  mcs- 
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sage  of  religious  love  and  resignation,  identifi- 
cation with  the  sufferings  of  all  living  creatures, 
deprecation  of  self,  negation  of  personality, 
release  from  the  world.' 

Beyond  the  individual  and  peculiar  charac- 
ter which  distinguishes  his  works  and  makes 
them  Beethovenish,  as  Haydn*s  are  Haydnish 
and  Mozart^s  Mozartish,  though  in  a  greater 
degree  because  of  the  stronger  character  of  the 
man — there  are  definite  peculiarities  in  Beetho- 
ven's way  of  working  which  should  be  specified 
as  far  as  possible.  That  he  was  no  wild  radi- 
cal, altenng  for  the  mere  pleasure  of  altera- 
tion, or  in  the  mere  search  for  originality,  is 
evident  from  the  length  of  time  during  which 
he  abstained  from  publishing  or  even  compos- 
ing works  of  pretension,  and  from  the  likeness 
which  his  early  works  possess  to  those  of  his 
predecessors.  He  began  naturally  with  the 
forms  which  were  in  use  in  his  days,  and  his 
alteration  of  them  grew  very  gradually  with 
the  necessities  of  his  expression.  The  form  of 
the  sonata  is  'the  transparent  veil  through 
which  Beethoven  seems  to  have  looked  at  all* 
music'  And  the  good  points  of  that  form 
he  retained  to  the  last— the  Hriunet  symmetry 
of  exposition,  illustration,  and  repetition,' 
which  that  admirable  method  allowed  and  en- 
forced— ^but  he  permitted  himself  a  much 
greater  liberty  than  his  predecessors  had  done 
in  the  relationship  of  the  keys  of  the  different 
movements  and  parts  of  movements,  and  in  the 
proportion  of  the  clauses  and  sections  with 
which  he  built  them  up.  In  other  words,  he 
was  less  bound  by  the  forms  and  musical  rules, 
and  more  swayed  by  the  thought  which  he  had 
to  express,  and  the  directions  which  that 
thought  took  in  his  mind. 

1 .  The  range  of  keys  within  which  the  com- 
posers of  sonatas  and  symphonies  before  Beet- 
hoven confined  themselves  was  very  narrow. 
Taking  the  first  movement  as  an  example  of 
the  practice,  the  first  theme  was  of  course  giv- 
en out  in  the  tonic,  and  thia,  if  major,  was  al- 
most invariably  answered  in  due  course  by  a 
second  theme  in  the  '  dominant '  or  fifth  labove ; 
for  instance,  if  the  sonata  was  in  C  the  second 
subject  would  be  in  G,  if  in  D  it  would  be  in 
A.  If  the  movement  were  in  minor,  the  answer 
was  in  the  relative  major— C  minor  would  be 
answered  by  E  flat,  A  minor  by  C  natural,  and 
so  on.  This  is  the  case  19  times  out  of  20  in 
the  sonatas  and  symphonies  of  Haydn  and  Mo- 
zart. A  similar  restriction  governed  the  key 
of  the  second  movement.  It  was  usually  in  the 
•  sub -dominant '  or  fifth  below—in  F  if  the  key 
of  the  piece  were  C,  in  B  fiat  if  the  key  were 
F,  and  so  on.  If  the  piece  were  in  a  minor 
key  the  second  movement  was  in  the  third  be- 
low. A  little  more  latitude  was  allowed  here 
than  in  the  former  case ;  the  aabdominant  now 
and  then  became  the  dominant,  or,  very  farely, 
the  '  mediant '  or  third  above ;  and  the  relative 
major  was  occasionally  exchanged  for  the  ton- 
ic major. 

Beethoven,  as  already  remarked,  adopted 
very  different  relations  in  respect  of  the  change 
of  key  from  one  movement  to  another.  Out 
of  81  works  in  sonata  form  he  makes  the  tran- 
sition to  the  dominant  only  8  times ;  to  the 
subdominant  19  times;  to  the  mediant  or  8rd 
above  4  times;  and  to  the  submediant  or  8rd 
below  80  times.  From  tonic  major  to  tonic 
minor  he  changes  12,  and  from  minor  to  major 
8  times.  His  favorite  change  was  evidently  to 
the  submediant  or  third  below — that  is  to  say, 
to  a  key  less  closely  related  to  the  tonic  and 
mpre  remote  than  the  usual  key.     He  makes  it 
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in  his  first  work  (Op.  1,  No.  2).  In  his  B  flat 
trio  (op.  97^  he  has  it  twice,  and  in  his  Varia- 
tions on  an  original  theme  (op.  84),  each  of 
the  first  five  variations  is  a  third  below  the 
preceding. 

In  the  relation  of  his  first  and  second  sub- 
jects he  is  more  orthodox.  Out  of  20  of  the 
I^ianoforte  Sonatas  the  usual  change  to  the 
dominant  occurs  18  times,  to  the  mediant  8, 
and  to  the  submediant  8. 

2.  Another  of  his  innovations  had  respect 
to  the  connection  of'  the  different  subjects  or 
clauses.  His  predecessors  were  in  the  habit 
rather  of  separating  their  clauses  than  of  con- 
necting them ;  and  this  thev  did  by  conven- 
tional passaffcs  of  entirely  different  character 
from  the  melodious  themes  themselves,  stuffed 
in  between  the  themes  lilce  so  much  hay  or  pa- 
per for  mere  nacking.  Any  symphony  of  Mo- 
zart or  Hayan  will  give  examples  of  this, 
which  Wagner*  compares  to  the  *  rattling  of 
the  dishes  at  a  royal  feast.*  Mozart  also  has  a 
way  of  drawing  up  and  presenting  arms  before 
the  appearance  oi  the  second  subject,  which 
tends  to  cut  the  movement  up  into  very  defi- 
nite portions.  Of  these  tiresome  and  provok- 
ing intermediate  periods  Beethoven  got  rid  by 
the  use  of  phrases  which  are  either  parts  of  the 
main  theme  or  closely  related  to  it;  and  he 
thus  gives  his  movements  a  unity  and  consist- 
ency as  if  it  were  an  organic  growth,  and  not 
a  piece  of  work  cunningly  put  together  by  art 
or  man's  device.  How  he  effects  this,  and  the 
very  tentative  and  gradual  way  in  which  he 
does  it,  may  be  seen  in  Symphonies  1  and  2 
and  the  Eroica,  in  which  last  all  trace  of  the 
old  plan  has  almost  entirely  disappeared. 

8.  The  first  movement  of  the  Eroica  sup- 
plies instances  of  other  innovations  on  the  es- 
tablished forms.  Kot  only  in  the  *  exposition* 
(before  the  double  bar)  are  other  themes 
brought  in  besides  the  two  main  subjects,  but 
in  the  illustration,*  or,  'to  use  the  more  com- 
mon term,  the  'working  out,'  there  is  an  un- 
anticipated explosion  which,  to  say  the  least, 
IS  entirely  without  precedeut,  followed  by  an 
entirely  fresh  episoae  as  important  as  anything 
that  has  occurred  before,  and  that  again  by  a 
new  feature  (the  staccato  bass)  which,  while  it 
accompanies  and  reinforces  the  main  subject, 
adds  materially  to  the  interest  of  the  music. 
Again,  in  the  '  repetition '  we  have  not  only  a 
great  departure  from  regular  rule  in  the  keys 
which  the  music  goes  through,  but  we  have  a 
coda  of  no  less  than  140  bars  lon^,  proclaim- 
ing itself  by  its  opening  as  an  independent 
member  of  the  movement,  and  though  made 
almost  entirely  out  of  previous  material,  yet 
quite  differently  expressed  from  anything  be- 
fore, and  full  of  fresh  meaning.  Now  none  of 
these  alterations  and  addiiions  to  the  usual 
forms  were  made  by  Beethoven  for  their  own 
sake.  They  were  made  because  he  had  some- 
thing to  say  on  his  subject  which  the  rules  did 
not  give  him  time  and  space  to  say,  and  which 
he  could  not  leave  unsaid.  His  work  is  a  po- 
em in  which  the  thoughts  and  emotions  are  the 
first  things,  and  the  forms  of  expression  second 
and  subordinate.  Still,  even  in  his  innova- 
tions, how  careful  he  is  to  keep  as  near  the 
rules  as  possible !  His  chief  episodes  occur  in 
the  working  out,  where  a  certain  licence  was 
always  lawful;  and  codas  were  recognized, 
and  had  been,  as  in  Mozart's  'Jupiter,' 
turned  to  noble  account.  The  same  character- 
istics are  found  in  the  ninth  Symphony  as  in 
the  third,  only,  the  mood  of  mind  oeing  entire- 
ly different,  the  mode  of  expression  is  different 
too,  but  the  principle  of  the  perfect  subordina- 
tion of  the  expression  to  the  thought,  while 
adhering  as  closely  to  the  '  form '  as  was  con- 
sistent with  perfect  expression,  is .  the  same. 
One  or  two  pieces  of  his  second  period  may 
however  be  named,  in  which  both  thought  and 
mode  of  expression  are  so  entirely  different 
from  anything  before  them,  that  they  stand 
quite  by  themselves.  Such  movements  as  the 
opening  Adagio  of  the  Sonata  in  C  sharp  pii- 
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nor,  or  the  Con  moto  of  the  Pianoforte  Con- 
certo in  Q — ^in  which  Schumann  used  to  see  a 
picture  of  Orpheus  taming  brute-nature— have 
no  prototypes;  the^  are  pure  creations,  found- 
ed on  nothing  previous,  but  absolutely  new  in 
style,  idea,  and  form. 

In  the  later  quartets  it  must  be  admitted  that 
he  wandered  further  away  from  the  old  paths ; 
the  thought  there  seems  evervthing  and  the 
form  almost  nothing.  And  this  fac^  as  much 
as  the  obscurity  and  individuality  of  the 
thoughts  themselves  and  their  apparent  want 
of  connexion  until  they  have  become  familiar, 
is  perhaps  the  cause  that  these  noble  works  are 
so  difficult  to  understand.  The  forms,  depend 
upon  it,  were  founded  in  reason  and  nature. 
They  grew  through  long  periods  to  be  what 
Haydn  fixed  them  at;  and  as  long  .as  the 
thou  eh  ts  of  composers  did  not  burst  tneir  lim- 
its they  were  perfect.  Beethoven  came,  and 
he  first  enlargea  and  modified  them,  adhering 
however  to  their  fundamental  principle  of  re- 
currence and  recapitulation,  till  in  the  end, 
withdrawn  more  and  more  into  himself  by  his 
deafness,  he  wrote  down  what,  he  felt,  often 
without  thinking  of  the  exigences  of  those  who 
were  to  hear  him.  This  however  only  applies 
to  the  later  Quartets.  The  ninth  Symphony 
and  the  last  Pianoforte  Sonatas  are  as  strictly 
in  form,  and  as  coherent  and  intelligible,  as 
could  be  desired. 

4.  A  striking  instance  of  this  loyalty  is 
found  in  Beethoven's  treatment  of  the  '  Intro- 
duction.' This — a  movement  in  slow  time, 
preceding  the  first  Allegro— iorvM  part  of  the 
original  desi^  of  the  overture  by  Lully,  and 
is  found  in  nine  out  of  ten  of  Handel's  over- 
tures. Haydn  often  has  one  in  his  sympho- 
nies, usually  8  to  12  bars  lone,  occasionally  as 
much  as  20.  Mozart  has  prefixed  similar  pref- 
aces to  some  of  his  works,  such  as  the  Sympho- 
ny in  E  flat,  the  Quintet  for  Piano  and  Wind 
instruments,  and  the  famous  Quartet  in  C,  ded- 
icated to  Haydn.  Beethoven,  besides  placing 
one  before  his  Quintet  for  Piano  and  Wind 
(op.  16),  whieh,  as  already  remarked,  is  like  a 
challenge  to  Mozart,  has  one  to  the  Sonata 
Pathetique  and  to  the  first  Symphony.  In  the 
last  of  these  cases  it  is  12  bars  long.  In  the 
2nd  Symphony  it  expands  to  88  bars  long,  and 
increases  largely  in  development.  But  even 
this  is  a  mere  preface  when  compared  with  the 
noble  and  impressive  movements  which  usher 
in  the  AUeoroe  of  the  4th  and  7th  Symphonies 
— long  and  independent  movements,  the  latter 
no  less  than  80  bars  in  length,  full  of  import- 
ant and  independent  ideas,  and  of  the  gnmd- 
est  effect. 

In  all  the  iu  stances  mentioned — ^the  Succes- 
sion of  Keys,  the  Episodes,  the  Coda,  the  In- 
troduction— ^Beethoven's  modifications  seem  to 
have  sprung  from  the  fact  of  his  regarding  his 
music  less  as  a  piece  of  technical  performance 
than  his  predecessors  had  perhaps  done,  and 
more  as  the  expression  of  the  ideas  with  which 
his  mind  was  chargred.  The  ideas  were  too 
wide  and  too  various  to  be  contained  in  the 
usual  limits,  and  therefore  the  limits  had  to  be 
enlarged.  He  regards  first  what  he  has  to  say 
— his  thouffht — and  how  he  shall  convey  and 
enforce  ana  reiterate  that  thought,  so  as  to  ex- 
press it  to  his  hearer  exactly  as  he  thinks  it, 
without  being  careful  to  find  an  old  formula 
.in  which  to  conch  it.  Even  consecutive  fifths 
were  no  hindrance  to  him— they  gave  the  exact 
sound  in  which  he  wished  to  convey  his  idea 
of  the  moment ;  and  therefore  he  used  them  as 
naturally,  as  a  speaker  might  employ  at  a  par- 
ticular juncture,  with  the  best  effect,  an  ex- 
pression usually  quite  inadmissible.  Ko  doubt 
other  musicians  had  used  similar  liberties;  but 
not  to  the  same  extent,  because  no  one  before 
had  been  gifted  with  so  independent  and  orig- 
inal a  nature.  But  in  Beethoven  the  fact  was 
connected  with  the  peculiar  position  he  had 
taken  in  society,  and  with  the  new  ideas  which 
the  general  movement  of  freedom  at  the  end  of 
the  eighteenth  century,  and  the  French  Revo- 
lution in  particular,  had  forced  even  into  such 
strongholds  as  the  Austrian  courts.     People 


who  were  the  servants  of  archbishops  and 
princes,  and  moved  about  with  the  rest  of  the 
establishment  in  the  train  of  their  master,  who 
wore  powder  and  pigtail  and  red-heeled  shoes, 
and  were  forced  to  wait  in  ante  rooms,  and 
regulate  their  conduct  strictly  by  etiquette,  and 
habitually  keep  down  their  passions  under  de- 
corous rules  and  forms,  could  not  give  their 
thoughts  and  emotions  the  free  and  natural 
vent  which  they  would  have  had  without  the 
perpetual  curb  of  such  restraints  and  the  hab- 
its they  must  have  engendered.  But  Beetho- 
ven, like  Mirabeau,  hf^  '  swallowed  the  form- 
ulas '  of  the  day;  he  had  thrown  over  etiquette, 
and,  rotwrier  as  he  was,  lived  on  absolute 
equality  with  the  best  aristocracy  of  Tienna. 
What  he  felt  he  said,  both  in  society  and  in 
his  music,  and  the  result  is  before  us.  The 
g^reat  difference  is,  as  we  have  already  remarked, 
that  whereas  in  his  ordinary  intercourse  he  was 
extremely  abrupt  and  careless  of  effect,  m  his 
music  he  was  exactly  the  reverse;  painstaking, 
laborious,  and  never  satisfied  till  he  had  con- 
veyed his  ideas  in  unmistakeable  language. 

(To  be  Continiied.] 


«^ 


For  Dwlght's  Jonmal  of  Mvsle. 

The  Orowfh  of  Musioal  Ideas. 

BT   GBOBGB  T.   BULLIKO. 

It  is  generally  lappoeed  that  the  ideas  oontained 
Id  a  musical  composition  present  themselves  sud- 
denly, and  combine  to  form  a  complete  whole  in  the 
brain  of  the  composer,  and  that  this  inspiration,  as 
it  is  called,  occupies  but  a  Tcry  brief  period  of 
time  for  its  formation.  In  fiust,  some  persons  go  so 
far  as  to  affirm  that  the  musical  composition  sud- 
denly presents  itself  in  a  oomplete  form  to  the  brain 
of  the  composer,  and  that  almost  as  suddenly  the 
composer  dashes  on  to  paper  the  photograph  of  the 
music  with  which  he  has  so  hastily  become  inspired. 
The  trnth  is,  that  the  composition  in  a  oomplete 
form  may  be  qniek  to  impress  the  coihposer  by  its 
presence,  and  its  ideas  may  want  to  crowd  en  to  pa- 
per quicker  than  his  hand  can  write  them  down, 
bnt,  imperceptibly,  the  various  ideas  of  the  compo- 
sition have  existed  in  his  brain  for  a  very  long 
time. 

The  incomplete,  abstract  ideas  have  taken  a  long 
time  to  merge  themselves  into  a  complete,  concrete 
form.  The  scientific  law  of  continuity  must  have 
been  observed.  The  incnbation  of  the  composition 
was  unknown,  because  unfelt,  by  the  composer; 
nor,  until  a  short  time  previous  to  its  birth,  was  he 
aware  of  its  existence  in  an  abstract  form,  in  his 
brain.  As  with  the  bee,  the  sweets  which  he  had 
drawn  from  many  flowers  had  imperceptibly  formed 
themselves  into  a  luscious  honey.  Without  per- 
ceiving it,  a  measure  from  this  composer  and  anoth* 
er  from  that  composer  had  impressed  itself  upon  his 
mind  and  hin£ed,  very  slightly,  of  greater  beauties 
yet  to  have  birth  in  his  own  brain.  He  dipped  into 
the  subtile  harmonies  of  grand  and  sublime  oompo- 
sitions,  and  anon  he  tastes  of  the  pleasing  sweetness 
of  delicate  and  beautiful  music.  His  iMthetio  sense 
was  pleased  and  invigorated,  and  his  selider.intel- 
leetnal  organisation  was  gratified  by  eomparing 
these  compositions  to  his  own  standard  of  per- 
fection. 

Originality,  being  interpreted,  means,  not  new- 
ness of  (deas,  but  originality  in  the  combination  of 
ideas.  A.  well-developed  sense  of  the  general  fitness 
of  beautiful  things,  or,  in  other  words,  the  posses- 
sion of  the  nsthetic  instinct,  wonld  seem  to  be  the 
first  requisite  of  the  composer  of  music,  or  of  the 
creator  of  works  in  any  branch  of  art  How  far 
above  the  mere  mechanical  knowledgpe  of  the  execu- 
tion of  a  composer's  work,  reigns  his  native  taste !  • 
Indeed,  originality  is  enibodied  in  pure  taste,  be- 
cause, like  the  latter  attribute,  it  consists  of  the  new 
and  fit  selection  of  ideas.    Then,  it  is  in  the  mind's 
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g^ftrden  that  ideas  grow,  from  seed  which  has  been 
detnltorily  planted  and  forgotten,  nntil  it  springs 
np  through  the  soil,  and  at  length  blossoms  into 
oomplete  and  Inznrions  flowers. 

Onltnre  disciplines  the  mind  and  thereby 
strengthens  our  facnlties,  bnt  it  does  not  give  ns 
new  ideas,  it  simply  coltirates  th^  soil  in  which  onr 
new  ideas  are  to  grow.  Oaltnre  comes  from  with- 
out ;  bnt  onr  ideas,  or  facnity  of  combining  ideas, 
being  inherent  in  ns  and  developed  by  cultivation, 
must  oome  from  within  ourselves.  The  success  of 
the  culture,  then,  depends  very  much,  upon  the  na- 
tive fortuity  of  the  soil.  Then,  too,  minds  vary  in 
their  receptivity  of  culture.  Biz  months  study  will 
improve  some  musicians  as  much  as  two  years  will 
others.  Here  we  see  that  the  man  who  gets  so 
much  good  out  of  six  months  study  must  have  a 
very  fertile  brain,  because,  to  again  use  the  land 
metaphor,  it  takes  a  proportionately  small  amount, 
of  cultivation  to  make  his  soil  bear  fruit. 

Although  every  composer  of  acknowledged  mer- 
it has  strong  individuaUty,  yet  much  of  it  must  have 
been  inspired  by  the  study  of  the  compositions  of 
other  composers ;  indeed,  the  hearing  of  great  com- 
positions has  awakened  the  latent  ideas  in  many  a 
young  composer^s  mind.  The  sublimity  of  Beetho- 
ven's works  ftmned  into  a  blase  the  spark  of  genius 
which  was  bom  with  Richard  Wagner.  Up  among 
the  ffomina  in  the  gallery  did  the  little  Italian  peas- 
ant boy,  Verdi,  become  inspired  to  emulate  in  com- 
position the  melodious  operatic  strains,  which  awoke 
his  own  birth-right  of  music.  If  a  man  were  born 
with  the  gift  of  music  in  his  soul,  and  placed  on  a 
desert  island  far  from  the  sounds  or  knowledge  of 
music,  it  is  donbtihl  if  his  gift  would  be  in  the  least 
developed  unless  he  were  brought  in  contact  with 
mnsio  and  musical  minds.  It  would  be  necessary 
for  his  gift  to  become  awakened  and  then  inspired 
by  other  musical  minds  before  he  could  assert  his 
own  genius,  or,  in  other  words,  before  he  would 
show  any  individuality  in  the  combination  of  musi- 
cal ideas. 

Although  it  is  a  subject  capable  of  deep  and  pro- 
tracted study,  musicians,  especially  composers  of 
music,  should  have  at  least  a  moderate  knowledge 
of  mental  philosophy.  Locke  in  his  work  on  "The 
Human  Understanding  "  tells  us  that  to  work  the 
mind  properly,  one  must  understand  its  working. 
Could  there  be  a  more  palpable  truth  ?  He  who  is 
well  versed  in  the  construction  and  action  of  a 
steam  engine  will  have  no  difficulty  in  running  it  to 
the  best  advantage.  One  should  study  not  only 
his  own  mind,  but  the  minds  of  other  men.  The 
nind  is  an  instrument  which  one  must  learn  how 
to  use. 

The  development  of  themes,  or  moH/s,  in  musical 
composition  gives  bnt  a  faint  idea  of  the  slow  and 
subtile  growth  of  ideas  in  the  human  mind.  The 
lyric  theme  in  music  illustrates  the  esthetic  ideas 
of  the  mind,  and  the  thematic  motif  or  figure  when 
worked  up  in  a  composition  tells  us  of  the  solider 
logics}  and  intellectual  sense.  The  lyric  form  par- 
takes of  a  charming  indefinite  character,  whilst  the 
thematic  form  bespeaks  the  orderly  mechanical  de- 
velopment of  a  musical  idea.  One  balances  the  oth- 
er. Without  some  assertion  of  the  intellect  in  mu- 
sic, its  luscious  sweetness  would  doy  and  become 
positively  tiresome.  We  soon  tire  of  the  society  of 
a  beautiful  woman,  when  we  discover  that  she  has 
litUe  or  no  brains.  The  human  stomach  would  soon 
rebel  were  it  to  be  filled  with  grapes  and  peaches 
to  the  exclusion  of  solid  meat  food.  The  nsthetic 
sense  is  akin  to  both  fruit  in  food  and  the  lyric  ele- 
ment in  melody,  whilst  the  intellectual  organiza- 
tion is  related^to  solid  nourishment  and  to  the  the- 
matio  in  melody. 

Every  inspiration  has  been  thoroughly  earned  by 


hard  work  of  the  mind.  First,  the  composer  would 
feel  a  dim,  far-off  feeling  of  something  which  he 
would  like  to  write  upon  paper ;  then  this  feeling 
passed  away  from  his  mind,  and  for  the  time  being 
it  was  altogether  forgotten.  Next,  it  appeared  to 
him  in  a  more  definite  and  coi^ensed  shape,  and 
with  a  more  potent  and  pleasing  attraction  in  its 
sentiment  than  it  showed  at  first.  Gradoally  a 
sense  of  the  completeness  and  attractiveness  of  his 
set  of  ideas  was  forced  upon  him,  then  the  spark 
which  had  for  a  long  time  past  been  smouldering  in 
the  hidden  recesses  of  his  mind,  burst  into  a  glori- 
ous blaze.  The  moment  of  so-called  inspiration  had 
arrived;  the  composition  wss  oomplete,  and  was 
written  down  bright  and  glowing  from  the  furnace 
of  the  mind. 

Can  anyone  on  earth  enjoy  a  greater  blessing 
than  that  of  a  fertile  and  well-cultivated  intellectual 
garden,  in  which  there  grow  ideas  both  beautiful 
and  sublime  to  feed  the  hungry  minds  of  men  ? 
><•»< 


Mmdo  Teachen. 


AN  ABXT 


OF  BB0BUIT8  TOR  A  OBOWDSD 
FBOFB8SIOH. 


(From  the  Boston  Sunday  Herald.) 

«  *  *  *  In  thepopular  novel  the  unfortunate 
female  character — ^member  of  a  family  whose  fort- 
unes have  been  ruined,  and  which  is  forced  by  cruel 
and  .relentless  poverty  to  the  alternative  of  useful 
labor  or  starvation — always  remembers  that  she 
has  had  a  remarkably  fine  musicsl  education,  the 

true  value  of  which  she  never  before  appreciated, 
but  which  she  now  clearly  sees  must  have  been  be- 
stowed upon  her  that  she  might  be  qualified  to 
support  herself  by  music  teaching.  Consequently 
she  loftily  declines  the  disinterested  offer  of  mar- 
riage, and  marches  off  g^ndly  into  the  domain  of 
abMlnte  independence  and  finds  100  pupils  at  once, 
who,  apparently,  came  into  the  world  for  no  other 
purpose  than  to  assist  in  her  destiny  at  this  crisis. 
In  actual  life  the  occurrence  is  not,  perhaps,  quite 
so  common,  bnt  the  idea  is  general  enough  to  justify 
its  use  by  the  novelist,  and, .  in  daily  experience, 
finds  frec^uent  illustration.  Thousands  of  young- 
sters—chiefly, it  must  be  said,  of  the  gentier  sex — 
are  to-day  hammering  at  a  piano,  whose  prinpipal 
ideas,  as  connected  with  what  they  are  pleased  to 
call  "  practice,"  have  no  other  application  than  that 
they  are  "  fitting  themselves  to  teach,"  should  they 
ever  desire  to  do  so.  (The  term  "  gentler  "  is  here 
used  in  its  general,  and  not  a  musical  sense,  as  the 
sex  is  in  no  way  gentle  when  a  piano  is  the  subject 
of  treatment.)  "  If  worse  comes  to  worst,  I  can 
teach  music,  you  know,**  covers  all  that  seems  nec- 
essary in  the  preparatory  education  of  a  multitude 
of  girls  in  this  country,  and  perhaps  in  every  civ 
ilized  land. 

Nor  have  we  the  slightest  intention  of  recording 
here  that  the  idea  thus  expressed  is  founded  upon  a 
mistaken  view  of  life  and  its  sxperienoes,  or  that, 
in  the  true  state  of  affiiirs,  and  the  fhture  working 
out  of  careers,  these  young  people  are  likely  to  b« 
disappointed.  The  truth  of  the  matter  seems  to  be 
that  society,  in  its  practices  and  employments,  jus- 
tifies just  such  expectations  as  these,  and  does  really 
in  daily  life  draw  largely  upon  sooroes  thus  estab- 
lished for  its  supplies  of  knowledge  and  its  educa- 
tional processes  as  well.  £very  community  in  New 
England  to-day  has  in  it  representatives  of  the  class 
to  whi<$h  we  have  called  attention,  and  the  great 
body  of  musical  educators  in  our  midst  at  the  pres- 
ent time  is  indeed  fearfully  and  wonderfully  made 
up.  Emphatically  it  is  true  of  a  vast  number  of 
them  that  they  are  eminently  calculated  to  teach 
young  persons  to  "  use  words  they  don't  know  the 
meaning  of  an  acquisition  of  which  the  latter  class 
are  often  disposed  to  be  suffidentiy  proud.  But  it 
should  be  said  that  parents  not  themselves  versed 
in  musical  knowledge  must  perforce  be  governed 
in  their  choice  of  a  teacher  by  such  considerations 
as  they  can  understand,  or,  at  least,  they  naturally 
will  be  so  governed ;  and,  since  wise  counsels  can- 
not always  be  readily  found,  and  always  more  or 
less  of  prejudice  enters  into  the  matter,  the  decision 
is  in  favor,  too  frequently,  of  the  charlatan  or  the 
iffuorant  pretender  to  ability  as  a  teacher.  In  mu- 
sic, too,  it  is  easy  to  deceive  by  an  appearance  of 
brilliant  results,  and  thus  dap-trap  often  wins  the 


field  where  sound  sense  and  thorough.prindple  are 
defhiuded  of  a  foothold. 

MUfllO  TBACHINO  AB  A  BUSIRBflB. 

In  reality,  however,  this  writing  is  intended  to 
consider  briefly  the  business  of  music  teaching, 
rather  than  its  requirements  or  the  qualifications  of 
those  who  engage  in  it.  The  school-girl  is  met  on 
the  street  witn  her  little  compact  roll  just  that  size 
which  suggests  music  sheets,  on  her  way  to  the  con- 
servatory or  the  teacher's  house,  for  the  periodical 
lesson.  Every  train  of  cars  which  comes  in  or  goes 
out  of  the  city  by  day,  and  perhaps  it  will  be  safe 
to  say  by  night  also,  bears  among  ito  paMengers  a 
large  number  armed  vrith  the  same  suggestive  rolL 
From  house  to  house,  making  short  stops,  and  al- 
ways in  a  hurry,  the  music  teacher  makes  his 
rounds,  or  in  his  rooms,  hour  after  hour,  receives 
an  endless,  revolving  body  of  callers,  each  individ- 
ual arriving  at  sUted  intervals,  as  the  wheel  goes 
round  in  what  Mantilini  would  call  "  one  demned 
horrid  grind,"  and  the  monotonous  thrumming  on 
the  tortured  instrument  never  ceases.  The  idea 
occasionslly  obtrudes  itself*  that  the  music-teacher 
must  be  making  a  great  deal  of  money ;  that  he  or 
she  is  a  hard-worked  member  of  society,  but  that 
the  compensation  is  above  the  average  in  cases  of 
unremitting  toil.  It  may  be  true.  In  times  past 
it  almost  Invariably  was  true,  but  not  so  cerUinly 
now. 

For,  as  has  been  more  than  hinted,  the  present 
practice  in  such  matters  is  for  any  one,  has  he  or 
she  only  the  merest  smattering  of  knowledge,  to 
engage  in  teaching  if  so  disposed,  and  to  receive 
such  remuneration  as  the  sUte  of  the  market,  the 
credulity  of  the  employers,  or  the  conscience  of  the 
teacher  wilI>ftllow.  The  "  hard  times  "  have  devel- 
oped an  amazing  num1>er  of  these  imparters  of 
knowledge,  and  an  employment  which  was  only 
teken  up  at  first  as  a  recreation,  or  pursued  in  obe- 
dience to  authority,  or  perchance  purely  as  an 
amusement,  has,  by  the  vicissitudes  of  daily  life, 
become  a  *'  profession,"  and  the  main  dependence 
for  the  necessaries  of  existence  has  come  to  rest  upon 
exertions  in  imparting  ito  principles  to  others.  Of 
course,  under  IhHe  clrcumstonces,  the  fields  are 
thoroughly  gleaned,  and  those  who  cannot  reap  the 
thickest  grain  content  themselves  with  what  they 
may. 

0OMFABI80N8. 

As  a  rule  thoroughly  good  teachers,  or  perhaps 
teachers  of  wide  and  acknowledged  reputation,  have 
no  difficulty  in  obteining  all  the  employment  they 
desire  in  their  basiness,  and  at  prices  which  only 
obtein  where  quality  of  instruction  is  the  main 
point  considered  by  those  paying  them.  The  usual 
'*  term  "  or  '*  course  **  of  lessons  consists  of  twenty, 
and  the  top  ruling  rate  here  at  present  for  such  a 
course  is  $80,  or  $4  for  each  lesson  for  every  indi- 
vidual. A  lesson  implies  an  hour's  continuous 
teaching  to  every  learner,  that  is,  outoide  the  con- 
servatories. For  organ,  piano,  or  voice,  these 
terms  hold,  and  are  not  considered  exorbitant  when 
such  teachers  as  many  well  known  in  this  city  are 
concerned.  Usually,  at  this  price,  the  teacher  is 
visited,  and  without  leaving  hift  rooms — fitted  op  for 
the  purpose — receives  his  pupils  in  turn,  and  ap- 
plies himself  constently.  There  are  many  who  ex 
eel  in  musical  performance,  who  might,  if  they 
chose  so  to  do,  win  and  hold  high  place  in  stage 
presentotions,  who  nevertheless  prefer  to  win  re- 
ward by  teaching,  and  who  are  held  in  perhaps 
higher  esteem  as  teachers  than  they  would  be  as  per- 
formers. Others  both  teach  and  perform.  Organ- 
iste,  of  sufficient  quality  to  receive  independent  sal- 
aries, almost  invariably  couple  teaching  with  their 
engagements,  and  many  of  tnem  get  many  times  as 
much  for  their  lessons  as  for  weir  practical  ef- 
forts. 

But  let  no  one  suppose  that  the  accomplished 
performer  must  of  necessity  and  as  a  matter  of 
course  be  also  a  teacher  of  great  merit.  Without 
doubt  hundreds  of  performers  have  thus  made  capi- 
tal of  their  reputeUon,  and  won  large  returns ;  but 
these  were  not  fairly  earned,  and  often  no  good  has 
resulted  to  pupils  thus  deludeid.  On  the  other  hand, 
many  excellent  teachers  have  no  skill,  even  no  abil- 
ity as  public  performers,  and  are  never  heard  of  in 
that  capacity. 

THE  80ALB  OF  FBI0E8. 

Having  named  the  highest  popular  prices— there 
are  exceptionally  higher  rates,  to  be  sure— one  may 
no%r  descend  through  the  scale  almost  without  lim- 
it, if  any  price  at  all  is  included  in  the  reckoning. 
Competition  has  made  the  field  a  hotiy  contest^ 
one  by  those  who  have  no  special  reputation  or  who 
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have  entured  it  to  *'  take  the  chances."  Men  and 
woroeo — the  latter  largely  in  excess — old  and  young, 
all  classes  of  mnsiclaDs,  of  few  or  many  acoaire- 
ments,  work  the  ground  together,  since  the  ooject 
has  finally  become  to;nrin  as  much  money  from  it 
as  possible.  And  so  it  may  be  possible  now  to  re- 
ceive an  amount  of  instruction  for  $5  such  as  would 
once  have  been  thought  "  dog  cheap  "  at  $60,  leav- 
ing out,  of  course,  all  considerations  of  quality.  The 
truth  is  there  are  many  teachers  abroad  who  will 
^ve  instruction  at  any  price  they  can  secure,  their 
necessities  are  so  great ;  and  in  soAie  instances  it 
may  be  that  they  are  as  valuable  as  many  of  great- 
er pretensions,  only  one  cannot  be  in  a  position  to 
know  this.  In  the  great  majority  of  cases  such  ad- 
yenturers  must  be  left  alone,  as  the  only  safe 
course. 

In  the  conservatories  the  prices  are  about  |25  for 
the  course  of  twenty  lessons,  which  at  first  sight 
seems  more  advantageous  terms ;  but  instruction  is 
usually  giyen  in  classes  of  four,  and  individual  les- 
sons are  of  fifteen  minutes  duration  each.  There 
are  other  advantages  in  connection  with  conserva- 
tory education,  as  conducted  in  this  city,  for  in- 
stance ;  but  they  do  not  come  within  the  scope  of 
this  writing,  which  is  only  to  illustrate  the  business 
quality  of  music  teaching. 

It  may  be  taken  for  granted  then  that  a  music 
teacher's  services  may  be  obtained  at  almost  any 
price  which  an  employer  may  feel  he  can  afford, 
nor  is  the  quality  of  service  entirely  dependent  upon 
the  price  paid.  The  only  safe  course  is  to  employ 
those  whom  conscientious,  educated  musicians,  of 
undoubted  judgment  and  good  knowledge,  practi- 
cally and  otherwise,  in  the  matter,  will  be  willing 
to  recommend.  Any  teacher  of  real  ability  can  pro- 
cure such  recommendation,  and  without  it  should 
not  be  employed  with  any  decided  ez|>ectations  of 
good  results  being  realized.  At  the  present  time 
there  are  hundreds  of  teachers  who  are  not  making 
money,  who  really  have  no  right  to  expect  to  make 
money  at  the  business  at  all.  The  field  is  large, 
but  it  is  fully  occupied,  and  we  could  not  conscien- 
tiously advise  the  oldest  daughter  in  the  family  to 
whom  have  come  reverses,  to  take  up  music-teaching 
with  any  strong  anticipations  of  success. 


Hnngarian  Mmie. 

(Paris  Correspondence  Boston  Journal.) 

It  is  drawing  near  to  6  o'dook,  and  the  crowds  which 
came  early  in  the  day  are  dispersing,  faint  and  weary, 
and  are  quarrelling  for  carriages  with  which  to  get  city- 
ward to  dinner.  At  this  thne  eyery  day  the  Tslganes 
begin  a  eonoert  which  lasts  until  nearly  every  one  has 
gone,  although  it  delays  many  a  person  who  fancied 
that  he  was  in  haste.  The  little  band  of  musicians,  in 
its  quaint  garments,  with  its  weird  gestures,  its  odd  in- 
struments, and  its  extraordinary  effects,  would  win  the 
attention  of  the  coarsest  laborer ;  it  is  not  extraordinary, 
therefore,  that  it  arrests,  as  by  enchantment,  the  thou- 
sands of  cultured  folk  who  enter  the  Exhibition's  gates 
dally. 

Near  this  corner  is  the  Czarda  or  Hungarian  inn, 
where  the  Tslganes  play  in  ihe  morning,  while  waiters 
in  jack  boots  and  braided  short  jackets  serve  you  Mag- 
yar dishes  in  Magyar  sauce.  An  editor  of  the  Figaro, 
who  dined  there  the  other  day,  insists  that  all  the 
courses,  even  the  dessert,  were  seasoned  with  red  pep- 
per, but  the  Figaro  man  is  mayhap  a  son  of  Belial.  We 
know  that  it  is  a  pleasant  place  to  dine,  and«  if  you 
choose,  we  will  leave  the  bourgeois  alone  on  his  bench 
and  dimb  to  the  balcony,  whither  the  echoes  of  the  mu- 
sio  will  readily  follow  us.  It  is  told  that  Munkacxy,  the 
great  Hungarian  painter,  who  has  been  livimg  In  Paris 
for  many  years,  and  whose  reputation  Ib  world-wide, 
earns  to  breakfiut  with  a  party  of  friends  in  the  Czarda 
a  few  days  since.  While  he  was  in  gayest  mood,  there 
raddenly  stole  out  from  the  instruments  of  the  gypsy 
band  one  of  those  ineffably  tender,  pathetic  retrains, 
followed  by  wild  and  pleading  cries  of  passion  and  de- 
spair, such  as  only  the  gypsies  can  produce,  and  such 
as  are  heard  only  In  Hungary.  Mnnkaczy  has  not  been 
In  his  native  land  for  years;  but  at  the  first  sound  of 
this  air,  which  doubtless  recalled  to  him  his  native  vil- 
lage, the  trees  under  which  he  played  when  a  boy,  the 
dd  f  amirhonse  in  which  he  was  borni— the  tears  came 
into  his  eyes ;  he  threw  down  his  knife  and  fork,— dashed 
away  to  the  lower  story  of  the  Csarda,  and  remained 
there  some  time  to  conceal  his  emotion.  When  he  re- 
turned no  one  rallied  him,  for  every  one  knew  the  rea- 
son of  his  departure,  and  all  were  under  the  spell  of  the 
musie. 

It  is  an  episodic  dinner  in  which  we  are  engaged,  for 
we  may  tmly  say  that  tears  are  served  with  our  soup 


that  Bacchanalian  music,  the  maddest  of  all  mad  Btrauss 

waltzes  chained  in  an  Inextricable  manner  to  a  gipsy 

bird,  accompanies  the  fish;  and  that  with  the  dish  of 

Porkolt,  bathed  in  flery  sauces,  which  closes  the  modest 

meal,  we  |iave  an  andante  that  baffles  description.   But 

it  is  at  the  desserts  that  the  great  sensation  occurs. 

The  llDgerers  are  all  at  once  electrified  by  ihe  cry  of 

"Remenyi!    Renftnyi!" 

Now  Bemenyi  is  positively  the  greatest  violinist  I 
have  ever  seen.  He  nas  Ole  Bidl's  intense  spirituality, 
and  he  has  added  to  It  sometlung  which  does  not  he- 
long  to  the  North— the  voluptuous  mythm  and  mdody 
bom  of  Southern  moonlights  and  the  perfumes  of  rich 
blossoms.  I  have  seen  Bemenyi  in  parlon  and  adored 
his  talent,  but  never  have  I  seen  him  appear  to  such  ad- 
vantage as  on  this  evening,  when  he  stands  before  the 
Cxarda  in  the  open  air,  and,  in  response  to  hundreds  of 
solicitations,  begins  to  play  on  a  violin  handed  up  to 
him  from  the  dusky  musicians.  Reraenyi  has  the  flMC 
of  a  priest;  there  is  nothins  secular  In  his  aspect;  he 
seems  apart  from  the  world;  a  certain  austerity  in  his 
manner  contradicts  the  sensuous  poetry  In  his  nature. 
He  was  bom  a  musician;  no  culture  could  ever  have  im- 
proved or  in  any  sense  reformed  his  temperament.  Po- 
et and  artist,  exprossion  is  for  him  an  absoluie  necessi- 
ty. In  his  presence  the  crowd,  which  has  been  rather 
noisily  applanding  the  Tslganes,  becomes  tranquil  and 
hushed.  There  is  a  sentiment  of  reverence  in  the  still- 
ness. While  the  waiter  serves  us  dessert,  and  murmurs 
something  which  we  must  not  listen  to  concemlnr  the 
seductive  charms  of  such  wines  as  the  Chateau  Paluv- 
gay,  the  Dloszegi  Bakar,  and  old— old  Tokay,  Remenjri 
^mounts  a  chair  and  besins.  At  first  he  plays  only  a 
simple  melody  over  andover,  until  people,  pualed.  look 
at  each  other  and  murmur.  But  that  repetition  is  for 
the  purpose  of  fixing  the  melody  in  our  minds.  Now, 
with  lightning  Taplmty,  he  has  darted  into  a  series  of 
infinite  varianons,  through  all  of  which  we  still  hear  the 
refrain  returning  with  matchless  precision.  Then  he 
pours  forth  a  long  current  of  appealisK  cries,  of  Inartic- 
ulate moans  of  the  spirit;  of  the  thousand  things  which 
the  soul  thinks,  but  cannot  utter  for  itself •  And  at  last 
he  finishes  with  a  mad  dance.  In  which  it  requires  but 
little  fancy  to  convince  us  that  we  hear  the  clatter  of 
the  tamborine,  the  wail  of  the  gnzla,  the  cUnk  of  spurs 
as  cavaliers  dance  on  the  hard-baked  floors  of  rustic 
cabins  with  prettv  maidens.  Loud  is  the  applause. .  Be- 
menyi bows  and  begins  anew.  The  Tslganes^  who  have 
accompanied  him  on  the  previous  composition,  now 
look  puzzled,  smile,  and  shake  their  heads.  Remeuyl  is 
improvising.  And  what  iclorlous  Improvisation  it  is !  It 
is  the  very  climax  of  passionate  ezpressioii  of  the  charm 
and  beauty  of  existence,  a  wild  nature  reveling  in  the 
mere  enjoyment  of  life.  Even  the  gypsies  are  Inspired 
by  Remenyi's  inspiration;  one  by  one  they  join  In  the 
music,  ana  so  gradually  form  an  undertone  io  the  mas- 
ter's Interpretation.  lie  plays  on  and  on,  regardless  of 
time,  space,  people,  everything  and  anything  in  the 
world,  until  at  last  the  Inspired  moments  have  passed, 
and  he  finishes  the  noble  composition  with  a  little  mad- 
rieal,  the  measure  of  which  causes  the  Gipsy  faces  to 
light  up  with  the  warmth  of  recognition  ox  a  familiar 
air.  Then  Bemenjri  steps  down  from  his  chair,  returns 
the  violin  from  which  he  has  extracted  such  magic  to 
its  owner,  and  is  off  to  another  section  of  the  gsidens, 
to  escape  the  observatipn  of  his  admirers. 

With  Bemenyi  to  aid  them  these  Gipsies  are  simply 
astounding:  without  him  they  are  in  the  highest  sense 
remarkab&  We  learn  that  they  are  hereafter  to  play 
before  the  Viennese  restaurant  at  eventide,  and  that 
they  will  beguile  the  moroiug  moments  of  the  frequent- 
ers of  the  Csarda.  There  are  sixteen  of  these  musi- 
cians, and  when  they  parade  the  grounds,  clad  In  their 
white  coats  embroidered  with  most  extravagant  braid, 
they  eclipse  all  other  sensation/i.    Fashionable  society 

guarrels  for  the  first  chance  to  hear  them,  and  they 
ave  even  played  before  the  Bothschilds  and  the  Prin- 
cess of  Sagans. 


♦-^ 


For  Dwight*s  Journal  of  Music. 

How  it  Struck  A.  W.  T. 

Tbikstb,  June  9,  1878. 

I  had  occasion  to  visit  Vienna  last  month,  and 
while  there  a  friend  took  me  to  a. performance  of 
Wagner's  "  Walkflre." 

It  is  put  upon  the  stage  very  magnificently,  hut 
still  I  think  the  scenic  effects  and  "  diablerie  **  in 
Weber's  "  Oberon  "  and  "  Der  Freyschfitz '  finer. 
But  what  words  can  convey  any  adequate  idea  of 
the  intolerable  tediousness  of  those  three  hours  of 
slow  recitative— of  long  speeches  and  declamations 
to  accompaniment — never  relieved  by  even  an  ario- 
so, or  anything  like  a  chorus  until  near  the  end ! 
The  ear  becomes  so  weary  of  and  dead  to  the  mere 
orchestral  effects,  continued  without  a  break  or 
pause,  except  between  the  acts,  and  each  act  lasting 
about  an  hour — ^that  even  the  "  WalkOrenritt,*' 
which  is  a  very  effective  piece  of  programme  music 
in  a  concert,  falls  dead — at  least  it  did  upon  me  and 
most  of  those  with  whom  I  have  spoken. 

Having  never  read  the  Interminable  discussions 
of  these  last  Wagnerian  productions,  I  did  not  even 
kn  ow  the  substance  of  the  story  of  the  "  Walkure,' 
and  interpreted  the  action  of  the  first  part  thus : 

Siegmund,  escaping  from  enemies,  takes  refuge 


with  Hunding,  who  grants  him  protection  for  the 
night,  and  retires,  leaving  his  daughter  (I  aappoeed 
her  to  be)  with  his  guest  They  incontinently  fall 
in  love  with  each  other,  and  the  act  doses  with  her 
throwing  herself  upon  his  breast,  ete.  This  love 
business  is  conducted  in  such  a  manner,  that,  al- 
though I  have  had  some  case-hardening  experience 
in  theatrical  scenes  of  the  sort,  I  had  here  to  blush 
for  any  modest  women  in  the  house. 

In  the  pause  my  friend  informed  me,  that  this 
supposed  daughter  is  Hunding^s  wife  and  Sieg- 
muud's  own  sister  !  To  express  the  utter  loathing 
and  abhorrence,  ^ith  which  I  sat  out  the  rest  of 
this  infamous  abomination,  is  beyond  my  feeble 
command  of  language.  Beethoven  said  that  he  had 
an  antipathy  to  such  texts  as  "  Don  Juan  "  and  the 
'*  Marriage  of  Figaro  " — ^but  what  are  they  to  this  ? 
And  yet  there  are  those,  who  pretend  that  Beetho- 
ven was  but  the  John  Baptist  to  the  Musical  Mes- 
siah, Wagner ! 

To  my  expressions  of  disgust,  my  friend  said : 

"  But  the  old  legend  is  so." 

Ah,  indeed ! 

The  wild  imagination  of  the  Orient  has  given  to 
literature  those  shocking  creatures  of  fancy,  the 
ghouls ;  those  dlBhumanuEcd  men  and  women,  who 
meet  in  graveyards  at  midnight  and  rob  new  made 
graves  for  their  horrid  feasts.  None  but  a  sort  of 
moral  and  mental  ghoul  could  drag  from  the  char- 
nel-house of  mediseval  letters  such  a  subject,  gloat 
over  it  for  years, 'and  exhaust  the  powers  (>od  has 
given  him,  to  endue  it  with  all  the  fascinations  of 
scenery  and  music.  Happily  those  powers  are  too 
limited  to  enable  him  to  avoid  the  overpowering 
tediousness,  which  must  forever  prevent  this  apoth- 
eosis of  ingratitude,  carnal  lust,  adultery  and  incest, 
from  becoming  in  any  sense  popular. 

p,  8, — Since  my  return  I'  have  found  in  an  arti- 
cle by  J.  C.  Lobe— one  of  the  most  interesting  of 
German  writers  on  musical  matters  of  the  last 
thirty-five  years— the  following  : 

"  As  in '  Lohengrin  *  the  bridal- chamljer,  in  '  Tris- 
tan and  Isolde '  the  garden-scene,  so  in  the  '  Nibel- 
ungen,'  there  are  scenes  which  scbock  the  morel 
sense.    For  instance : 

Siegmund*  embraces  Sieglinde— both  hMiting 
that  they  are  brother  and  sister. 

"  Sieglinde  in  the  very  insanity  of  passion : 
Art  thou  Siegmund 
Whom  I  see  here — 
Sieglinde  am  I 
Who  longed  for  thee ; 
Thy  own,  own  Sister 
Thou  wonnest  at  once  with  the  sword. 
Siegmund : 

Bride  and  Sister 

Art  thou  to  brother — 

And  so  the  W&lsung  race  shall  live  T 

The  stage  direction  is:  "He  clasps  her  with  rag- 
ing  fire  to  his  breast.    The  curtain  falls  rapidly.** 

[Pretty  poor  poetry  is  this— but  my  translation 
is  as  poetic  to  the  full  as  the  original.] 

"  No,"  says  Lobe,  "  he  who  writes  twh  scenes  for 
our  times  cannot  possibly  be  called  the  regenerator 
(or  rather  ennobler,  if  we  had  such  a  word—  VeredUr) 
of  the  Drama." 

The  article — ^republished  in  a  volume  entitied, 
"  Contonangen  and  Dwonanzen"  Leipzig,  1861> — 
concludes  with  a  page  or  two  of  remarks  equally 
caustic,  truthful  and  well-mented,  upon  the  absurd 
trash,  that  Wagner  prints  as  /wrffy— God  save  the 
mark  I 


I  see  the  Handel  and  Haydn  Society— God  bless 
it  1— has  been  giving  Verdi's  Requiem.     (I  don't 

*  Who  has  just  drawn  a  sort  of  magic  sword  from  the 
trunk  of  a  huge  oak. 
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mean  partioaUrly,  Gud  bless  it  for  thai.)  Tears  ago 
it  gave  Moaart's,  and  now  it  shotild  give  Chernbini's. 
Indeed,  why  not  give  the  three  in  snccessive  oon- 
oerts  f  Yerdi*8  the  most  Italian  and  operalio— Mo- 
sart^s  the  most  pathetic,  tonching,  and  beautifnl, 
Chernbini's  by  all  odds  the  grandest  and  most 
snblime.  A.  W.  T. 


*-•- 


,  Opera  in  London. 

BOTAL  iTAUAir.  The  4/WoaiiM  of  Meyerbeer,  bis 
swan's  song,  as  far  as  dramatlo  music  is  eonoemed,  npon 
which  during  a  lengthened  artistic  career  he  was  prin- 
cipally engaged,  was  represented  for  the  iirst  time  this 
season  yesterday  evening,  for  the  dibut  of  a  singer  htt^ 
erto  nnknown  to  London  andlences.  The  lady  who  on 
the  present  occasion  assumed  the  part  of  Sellka,  the 
loving,  devoted,  and  self-sacriflcing  African  Queen— 
first  «  created  *'  in  Paris  by  Mdme.  Sassj  and  first  in 
London,  at  Govent  Oarden,  by  Mdme.  Fauline  Lucca- 
is  a  MdUe.  Mantilla,  to  Judge  by  her  performance  no 
novice  on  the  lyric  boards.  Sheis^rifted  with  a  voice 
of  eoasldorable  compass,  apparently  somewhat  worn  in 
the  upper  notes,  but  capable  in  each  department  of  the 
register,  and  at  easy  command  of  its  possessor.  In  ad- 
dition to  this  MdUe.  Mantilla  sings  with  force  and  inva- 
riable intelligence,  both  in  a  vocal  and  dramatic  sense, 
entering  thoronghlp  into  the  spirit  of  the  character. 
The  very  late  hour  at  which  the  opera  came  to  an  end 
predndes  ns  from  entering  npon  details,  even  in  genei^ 
al  terms,  about  the  merits  of  her  performance;  bat  we 
may  point  to  the  great  duet  with  Yasco  di  Oama,  where 

the  wily  Portuguese  explorer,  forgetful  of  his  love  for 
Inea,  swears  devotion  to  his  once  slave,  now,  by  force 
of  circumstances,  Queen,  (wortbypendent  to  the  famous 
duet  between  the  lovers  in  the  Buffuenot§),  and  to  the 
final  soliloquy,  under  the  branches  of  the  Macanilla, 
when,  at  the  departure  of  Vaaco  In  his  ship,  she  yields 
to  the  fatal  influence  and  expires,  as  worthy  special  no- 
tloe.  Both  of  these  were  touching,  expressive,  and  ar- 
tlstfcally  good,  well  meriting  the  applause  and  call  be- 
fore the  curtain  that  followed,  signer  Oayarre,  the 
Spanish  tenor,  is  In  every  respect  an  admirable  repre- 
sentative of  Yasco  dl  Oama;  Blgnor  Orasiani  is  the  ear- 
nest and  emphatic  Nelusko  mth  whom  we  have  for 
Setfs  been  familiar;  and  a  better  Inez  than  Mdme. 
meroschi  could  scarcely  be  desired.  The  remaining 
parte  were  competently  sustained,  and  the  performance 
for  the  most  part,  including  nrchestra  and  chorus,  un- 
der the  direction  ot  Signer  Yianesl,  was  striking  and 
effective.  The  famous  unison  prelude  to  the  last  act 
was  snperblv  played,  and,  as  of  old,  encored  with  enthu- 
siasm. Mdne.  Mantilla's  next  appearance  was  to  be  as 
Amelia,  in  Uk  BaUo  in  Jfa«eA«ra.— 7Yme«,  June  4. 


Hbk  Majb8TT*8  Thkatbs.  The  reproduction  of  Rob- 
«rf  U  JHabU,  through  which,  in  1881,  Meyerbeer  obtained 
his  first  brQUant  snceess  at  the  Paris  Grand  Opera  (then 
styled  "  Academic  Boyale  de  Mnslque,**)  afCbrded  Miss 
Minnie  Hank  a  new  opportunity  of  exhibiting  the  ver- 
satility of  her  talent.  Alice,  the  devoted  foster-sister, 
who  reveals  to  Robert  his  mother's  last  wishes,  stand- 
ing to  the  last  between  him  and  perdition,  acting,  in 
fact,  as  the  spirit  of  good  against  the  spirit  of  evil,  rep- 
resented in  the  person  of  the  tempter,  Bertram,  Is  a 
character  wdl-snited  to  the  natural  gifts  and  artistic 
acquirements  of  Miss  Hank,  who  had  already  shown 
herself.  In  Yloletta  and  Marguerite,  possessed  not  only 
of  the  qualities  eesential  to  a  singer,  but  also  of  those 
essential  to  an  actress,  the  union  of  which  entitles  her 
—and  this  in  no  ordinary  sense— to  the  denomination  of 
« lyric  comedian.**  That  the  music  which  Meyerbeer 
has  put  Into  the  lips  of  his  most  ingenuous  and  charm- 
ing heroine  Is  sympathetic  to  the  young  American,  be- 
sides being  thoroughly  suited  to  her  vocal  means,  was 
speedily  shown  In  her  appealingly  earnest  delivery  of 
the  air,  *<  Yanne  disse,  al  flgUo  **  ('<  <  Ya  I '  dit  elle  "-ac- 
cording to  the  original),  in  which  Alice  confides  to  her 
foster-brother  his  mother^  dying  bequest  The  surprise 
and  terror  of  the  Norman  maiden  at  first  seeing  Bertram 
was  powerfully  simulated,  and  the  dramatic  instinct  of 
Miss  Hank  at  once  revealed  itself  in  the  most  natural 
manner.  The  great  scene  of  the  Cross  afforded  her 
stni  more  favorable  opportunities  of  demonstrating 
how  elosely  and  with  what  intelligence  she  had  studied 
the  part.  The  tuneltd  soUloquy,  "  Nd  lasciar  la  Nor- 
mandia  **  («  Quand  je  quittais  la  Normandie  '*)— in  spon- 
taneoua  freshness  of  melody  never  surpassed  by  Its  com- 
poser—was  sung  with  a  charm  of  voice  and  genuine 
simplicity  that  left  absolutely  nothing  to  desire.  The 
Interview  with  Bertram,  however,  was  the  point  which 
justified  the  highest  opinions  of  Miss  Hank's  ability  to 
represent  the  character.  Her  rush  to  the  Gross  for  pro- 
tection at  the  menaces  of  Bertram,  and  her  exdama- 
tton,  «B  meco  11  Cldl "  when  AUce  has  clasped  the  sa- 
oiisd  emblem,  produced  a  deep  and  legitimate  impres- 
tkm,  and  obtained  the  loudest  applanse  of  the  evening. 
Her  caertiOBS  in  the  last  act,  where,  by  tendering  to 


Bobert  the  document  in  his  mother's  handwriting, 
Alice  strengthens  his  Irresolution,  until  the  fatal  hour 
has  toiled  which  saves  him  from  the  machinations  of 
of  Bertram,  confirmed  a  snooess  calculated  to  raise 
Miss  Haok  another  step  in  public  favor.  Her  associate! 
were  Signer  Faneelll,  who  played  Bobert  last  year,  and 
whose  vdoe  enables  him  to  master,  with  apparent  ease, 
mnsle  (as  amateurs  need  hardly  be  told)  of  more  than 
common  diflculty;  Signor  Dondl,  who,  if  his  voice  pos- 
sessed greater  sonority  in  the  lower  tones,  would  be  a 
still  more  eflleient  Bertram,  a  character  of  which,  inex- 
plicable as  it  is,  he  seems  to  comprehend  the  mysteri- 
ous significanoe;  Signor  Rinaldinl,  Raimbaut— a  part 
once  played  by  Mario,  when  Tamberlik,  in  his  prime, 
took  that  of  Robert  (halcyon  days  0;  and  Mdlle.  Alwina 
YaUeria,  who  gave  the  Princess  Isabella's  first  air,  **  In 
vanoilfatto''  ("En  vain  J*eep^re")  with  remarkable 
facility,  and  whose  **  Roberto,  oh  I  tu  che  adoro,"  if  she 
made  less  stress  upon  her  higher  notes,  would  be  wCU- 
nigh  irreproachable.  Meyerbeer's  opera  is  put  upon  the 
stage  in  the  most  complete  manner,  the  scene  of  the 
Resuscitation  of  the  Nuns  being  quite  as  effective  as 
before,  Mdlle.  Malwina  Cavalazsi  creating  a  lively  im- 
pression as.  Elena,  quondam-Abbess  of  the  ruined  con- 
vent of  St.  Roealie,  both  by  graceful  pantomime  and  ad- 
mirable dancing.  The  execution  generally  of  Meyer- 
beer's opera,  under  the  practised  and  energetic  direction 
of  Sir  Michael  Ck>Bta,  was  Just  what  might  have  been 
expected  from  such  a  conductor  and  such  an  orchestra 
as  he  has  the  good  fortune  to  preside  over. 

Mdme.  Xteika  Oerster,  by  her  impersonation  of  the 
heroine  in  Gounod's  Ftnut,  has  legitimately  added  one 
more  to  her  successes  at  Her  Majesty's  Theatre.  What 
la  especially  to  be  commended  in  Mr.  Mapleson's  Hun- 
garian prlmo  denao,  who  has  already  gained  such  marked 
approval,  is  the  individuality  Imparted  to  each  charac- 
ter she  undertakes.  Imitating  no  contemporary,  Mdme. 
Gerster  thinks  for  herself,  which  alone  is  an  attraction 
to  those  who  believe  that  an  eesential  requirement  for 
every  artist  aiming  at  a  pceition  apart  from  the  ordina- 
ry rank  is  originality  of  conception.  Regarded  from 
this  point  of  view,  Mdme.  Gerster's  Marguerite  deserves 
serious  consideration.  The  music  does  not  afford  her  so 
many  oecasions  for  the  free  display  of  certain  excep- 
tional endowments  with  which  she  has  been  Justly  cred- 
ited-few  such,  indeed,  as  are  vouehsafed  to  her  in  the 
Sannambula,  the  PurUanit  and  Lucta;  but  it  enables  her 
to  exhibit  other  merits,  to  which  attention,  has  been 
more  than  once  directed.  The  beauty  of  the  higher 
notes  in  the  register  of  her  voice  and  her  facile  com- 
mand of  them  form  by  no  meana  Mdme.  Gerster's  exclu- 
sive daim  to  admiration.  As  was  remarked  a  twelve- 
month since,  she  can  use  the  medium  tones  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  oompd  her  hearers  to  fed  of  what  quality 
they  are  actually  made,  and  to  what  excellent  usea  they 
may  be  put.  That  Mdme.  Gerster  gave  the  <<  Jewel 
Song  *'  with  fluency  and  brUUant  effect  may  be  taken  for 
granted ;  but  not  less  deserving  of  praise  was  her  deliv- 
ery of  the  two  melodlons  cantaMU  passages  in  the  subse- 
quent love  duet  with  Faust,  to  which  she  imparted  an 
expression  too  genuine  to  be  imfelt.  Bnough  that  her 
successive  assumptions  coutinually  show  progress— the 
evidence  of  assiduous  study,  without  which  no  aspiring 
artist  van  ever  reach  the  highest  place.  Mr.  Maple- 
son's  fine-voiced  contralto,  Mdlle.  Tremdli  (Siebel), 
Mdme.  Lablache  (Martha),  Signor  Campanini  (Faust), 
Signers  Del  Pnente  and  Rota  (Yalentine  and  Mephis- 
tophdes),  completed  the  oast  of  the  dramaUt  pertona  at 
the  first  performance. 

The  other  operas  during  the  week  were  11  BarbUre, 
with  Miss  Minnie  Hank  as  Rosina— substituted  for  Ruy 
BUu  in  eoDsequenee  of  the  indispceltion  of  Mdlle.  Caro- 
line Sella;  the  Somtuunbuia,  with  Mdme.  Gerster  and 
Signor  Campanini ;  and  the  Suffuenota,  for  the  first  ap- 
pearance of  that  popular  (kvorite  Mdme.  Trebdli,  who 
as  Urbane,  the  page,  received  the  cordial  and  unani- 
mous greeting  to  which  her  artistic  merits  fully  entitie 
her,  and  was  unanimoudy  encored  in  her  first  air. 
Mdlle.  Sella,  happily  recovered  from  her  Indisposition, 
was  the  Yalentine  of  the  evening,  and  Justified  all  the 

praises  awarded  to  her  impersonation  of  that  arduous 
character  last  year.  Meanwhile  Georges  BiMt's  Oar- 
m«a,  with  Miss  Hank  as  the  heroine,  fi  anxiously  ex- 
pected.—/Md. 


Daumstadt.   The  oratorio  of  Barbaro9$a*i  XrwaehBH 

i7%e  Awaketdng  ef  Barboroua)t  by  O.  A.  Mangold,  was 

recentiy  performed,  with  a  satisfactory  result,  under 
the  dlredaon  of  the  composer. 

BsruuT.   At  the  approaching  Mnsicd  Festival  of  the 

General  Musical  Union  of  Ctormany,  the  programme 

will  indnde  among  other  tUngs:  Tt  Devm  (Kid);  "De 

Proftandls  "  (Raff);  18th  Psalm  and  «  Hungaria  "  (LIsst) ; 

Fragments  from  J^ituit  (Lenan);  Overtnrs  to  J^amUm 
(Brdflnannsd8r£er);  Pianoforte  Conoerto  (Bronsart): 
and  Jiuutmh  (Salniaalhis). 


The  Spinet* 

The  spinet,  though  new  so  decried,  and  declared 
by  J.  J.  Ronsseau  to  be  both  dsU  and  sharp,  is  an 
instrnment  which  for  three  centuries  was  the  delight 
of  the  madcal  world.  The  piano,  invented  by  Bar- 
tolommeo  Cristoforo,  of  Padua,  conld  not  dethrone 
it  till  after  a  oondderable  time  and  important  im- 
provements. So  many  years  of  service  deserve 
some  slight  ooosideration.  We  may,  therefore,  per- 
haps, be  allowed  to  gi^e  a  few  exact  details,  of 
which  people  know  little  or  nothing  respecting  the 

origin  of  the  instrnment,  its  invention,  and  its  ety- 
mology ;  we  shall,  so  to  speak,  be  paying  it  the  last 
marks  of  respect  No  modern  work  meniions  the 
name  of  the  inventor ;  as  for  its  etymology,  all  the 
dictionaries  and  class-books  agree : — 

"  Ce  nom  lui  a  ^t^  donne  k  cause  de  see  petites  pointes 
do  plumes  qui  tirent  le  son  des  cordee,  et  qui  ressem- 
blent  k  des  Opines."— /MoMmnalrs  ds  7Weoiiae.t 

"Parce  que  des  pointes  des  plumes  de  corbeau  en 
forme  d'^plnes  servent  k  plncer  les  cordes.**— ZXettoii- 
nairs  de  LUiti.t 

A  DUOBUS  dUee  omtue  !  The  author  of  this  ex- 
planation, so  generally  receiyed,  and,  we  innst  ad- 
mit, so  seemingly  correct,  is  Julius  Caasar  ScaUger. 
In  his  /'oe<u»ei»j>ublished  at  Lyons,  in  1681,  he  says 
(lib.  L,  cap.  LXIII.) :  "  Addite  delnde  plectris  cor- 
vinarnm  pennarnm  cuspides ;  ex  ereis  fills  expres- 
siorem  elidnnt  harmoniam.  Me  pnero,  davicvm- 
balum  et  harpsichordinm,  nunc,  ab  illis  mncronibns, 
spinetnm  nominant."  That  is:  "The  points  of 
crow-qnills  were  then  added  to  the  keys ;  they  ob- 
tain from  the  wires  more  expressive  harmony.  That 
which,  when  I  was  a  child,  used  to  be  denominated 
a  davicymbalum  and  a  harpsichordium,  is  now 
called,  on  account  of  these  little  points,  a  spinet." 
This  explanation,  which  subsequently  became  ster- 
eotyped, contains  two  errors :  the  spinet  was  known 
before  Scaliger  was  born,  and  its  name  was  derived 
not  from  the  quill-points,  or  muenmea^  but  from  the 
name  of  the  inventor,  Giovanni  Spinetti,  of  Yenice. 
Ad.  Banchieri,  a  celebrated  composer  of  the  end  of 
the  16th  century  furnishes  a  proof  of  this  in  his 
work  entitled  dond.utioni  nd  nt^no  dell  organo,  di 
D.  Adriano  Banchieri,  Bologneee,  oliveiano  el  organie- 
ta  di  8.  Miehele  in  Bateo  ;  naveilatnente  tradoUe  el  dU- 
ucidale  in  eeritlori  mueiei  el  ^rgauieli  cdehri,  etc.  In 
Bologna,  per  gU  heredi  di  Oio.  Bosei,  MDCVIIL^ 
*'  Spi\{etto,"  says  Banchieri  in  the  above  work, 
'*  riceve  tal  noroe  dair  inventore  di  tal  forma  longa 
quadrata,  il  quale  fit  un  maestro  Giovanni  Spinetti, 
Venetiano,  et  nno  di  tali  stromenti  ho  veduto  io  alle 
manl  di  Francesco  Stivori,  organista  della  magnifica 
com  m unite  di  Montagnana,  dentrovi  qneeta  inscriz- 
ione :  Johan nis  Spinktus  Ysimus  rnoiT,  A.  D. 
1508."  I  Thus  the  illustrious  author  himseK  saw  in 
the  possession  of  Fi^noesco  Stivori,  "  organist  of 
the  magnificent  oommnntty  of  Montagnana,"  an  in- 
strument with  the  inscription,  Johannee  JS^nettu 
Veneltte  fecil.  A,  J).  1608.  We  can,  therefore,  no 
longer  have  any  doubt  as  to  the  Inventor  of  the 
Spinet,  nor  the  etymology  of  its  name.  Touching 
the  epoch  of  its  invention,  we  think  it  was  about 
the  second  hidf  of  the  16th  century,  and  we  are  of 
opinion  that  the  instrnment  mentioned  above  was 
one  of  the  last  made  by  the  inventor.  Here  are 
our  reasons.  The  spinet  was  known  in  France  and 
the  Netherlands  at  the  commencement  of  the  16th 
century.  To  have  travelled  so  far,  a  long  time 
must  have  been  required,  for,  even  setting  down 
the  date  of  the  invention  at  about  1460,  we  shonld 
still  have  reason  for  astonishment  at  the  rapidity 
with  which  the  instrument  had  made  Its  way  in  the 
world.  In  proof  of  what  we  advance,  we  will  give 
some  quotations  from  the  first  volume  of  that  inter- 

•  From  La  Benue  et  GaaetU  MmeUaie  de  PaHe.  Trans- 
lated in  London  Mueieal  World. 

t  **  This  name  was  given  it  on  account  of  the  llttie 
quiU-points  which  draw  Uie  sound  from  the  strings  and 
resemble  thorns."— Dfetlofiiurfrt  de  Trivowx. 

fBecans  the  ends  of  crow-quHls  In  the  form  of 
thorns  strike  the  strings."— Dicffonnolrw  de  LUM. 

I  Conclusions  on  the  sound  of  the  organ  by  D.  Adriano 
Banchieri,  of  Bologna,  olivetan  and  organist  at  St. 
Michael's  in  Bosco;  newly  translated  and  elucidated 
from  musical  writers  and  celebrated  organlata,  etc.,  Bo- 
logna, by  the  successors  to  Gio.  BossI,  iCDCvin.— Bee, 
concerning  this  exceedingly  rare  book,  the  last  number 
but  one  oiG.  Gaspari's  erudite  work,  De*  mueieteti  Bolog- 
neei,  nella  eeeondo  metdk  del  eeeoio  XVL 

li  "The  spinet  receives  its  name  from  the  inventor  of 
the  long  square-form,  who  was  a  Master  Giovanni  8pin-« 
etti,  a  Venetian,  and  I  myself  saw  one  of  them  in  the 
posseealon  of  Francesco  stivori,  organist  of  the  magnlil- 
oent  community  of  Montagnana|With  this  InsoripClmi 

I  Spirarro  v: 


inside  It:  Jotamrxs 
10M." 
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estin^  work,  Lol  Munqw  avx  Pay$-Ba»,  by  our  eru- 
dite friend,  E.  Yander  StrMten  :— 

««A  ung  orgibiitotedeUTflled'AnTentU  lomme  de 
tI.  llTiet  anqnel  madlete  dame*'  (Margaerlte  d'Aatriehe) 
'<  en  a  fait  don  ea  fxwvax  de  oe  qne  le  xr.  Jonr  d'ootobre 
XT-xztt  *'  (U8S)  <'  11  a  amen^  deux  Jennes  enlTana,  Ills  et 
fUle,  <^n*iUi  ont  ]onlii6  Mir  nne  eepinette  et  chante  k  eon 

"A  I'organlste  de  Monalear  de  Fiennee,  sept  lirres 
dont  Madame  **  (ICargnerite  d'Antriche)  **  loi  a  fait  don 
en  faTenr  de  oe  one  le  second  Joor  de  dteembre  xr- 
zzTl "  (11196)  '*  U  en  Tenn  Jonher  d*nn  inetniment  dit  ee- 
pinette, deraat  elle  k  eon  dtner.  (Comptee  de  I'Hfttei  de 
lU^erite)."* 

"  The  Inventory  of  the  Ch&tean  de  Pontrd*Ain,  of  IBtl, 
mentiona:  ima  eipinttta  cum  wo  «ftf|f.''t 

We  may  add  that  one  of  the  first  works  pnblished 
by  Pierre  Attalgnant  was  dedicated  to  the  jnt  tte»- 
puntUm,  that  is,  the  spinet  Here  is  the  title  of  this 
exoeedin^rly  rare  collection  : — 

**  OnatoTM  OatHardet,  nnif  AieaiuiM,  wpC  MrantUt  €t 
dey»  Ba—et-Damcet,  U  tout  redMet  de  mttHmu  on  la  tabtth 
turt  du  iou  Dorguet,  SopinetUt,  Maniehormono  et  teto  tern- 
hiabUi  itutrtiMorUo  muHamx,  imprtaUooik  ParUpar  PUrre 
AUaifftumL   MDJCXIXr   (if nnloh  Uhrazy).t 

In  issuing  this  collection,  the  publisher  mast  cer- 
tainly have  relied  on  the  existence  of  a  certain  num- 
ber of  splnnettlsts.  Finally,  the  Court  had  its 
spinet  Dlayer.  Thomas  Champion,  sumamed 
itithon  (it  is  thus  that  he  signs  the  preface  to  his 
little  IhfaUer  of  1661)  was  the  Royal  oroanitto  ei 
tpinetie  (organist  and  spinettist).  It  wa^  he  who, 
according  to  Mersenoe  *  {Sarmonie  umvoruUe), 
**  Cleared  the  path  for  what  concerns  the  orf^n  and 
the  spinet,  on  which  he  extemporized  all  kinds  of 
designs  and  fugues.  His  son,  too,  Jaques  Champ- 
ion, exhibited  great  science  and  a  fine  touch  on  the 
spinet" 

But  enough  of  arguments.  Our  object,  we  hope, 
is  attained.  Before  terminating  this  short  article, 
devoid  of  any  fiowers  of  rhetoric,  which  generally 
teach  the  reader  nothing,  we  will  mention  some  few 
other  /e§eur9  tPipmeUet,  or  spinet-nutkers,  of  the 
16th  and  lYth  centuries.  The  Museum  of  the  Paris 
Conservatory  possesses  an  instrument  of  this  kind, 
dating  from  1628,  and  made  by  Francesco  di  Port 
alupis,  of  Verona ;  the  instruments  of  Dominicus 
Pisamensis  ahd  of  Antonio  Patavini,  belong  to  about 
the  same  epoch.  In  the  collection  of  instruments 
left  by  Ferdinand  dl  Medici,  and  confided  to  Cristo- 
fori,  tnere  were  nnnoUe  by  Domenico  da  Pesaro, 
Giuseppe  Mondini,  and  Girolama  Zenti;  a  Vene- 
tian collection,  sold  a  few  years  ago,  contained  spec- 
imens by  Donatus  Dundeus  (1628)  and  Celestfnl  Jo- 
annes (1610).  The  task  of  utilizing  the  above  facts 
we  leave  to  others. 

Gborgbs  BiCKKa. 

•  «To  an  organist  of  the  town  of  Antwerp,  the  sum  of 
6  llvres,  which  were  given  to  him  by  my  lady  af  oreaald  " 
(Marguerite  of  Austria)  *<  for  that,  on  the  lAth  day  of 
October  xv-xxli  "  (1023)  «  he  brought  two  children,  son 
and  daughter*  who  played  on  a  spinet  and  sang  dimng 
her  dinner.** 

"  To  the  organist  of  Monsieur  de  Flennes,  seven  llv- 
res, which  my  lady  **  (Marguerite  of  Austria)  «gave  him, 
for  that  on  the  second  day  of  December  xv-zxvL** 
(UKU)"  he  came  and  played  on  an  Instrument  called  a 
spinet,  before  her  at  ner  dinner.— (Jcooimtt  qf  Morguoi^ 
Wt  ffouteholdi," 

t "  A  spinet  with  Its  case.** 

t  '*  Fourteen  GaUiards,  nine  Favans,  seven  Brawls, 
and  two  (Country  Dances,  the  whole  reduced  from  music 
in  the  notation  of  the  Organ.  Spinet,  Maniehord,  and 
similar  Instmments.  Printed  at  Paris  by  Pierre  Attalg- 
nant, MDXXIX." 


jingo's  lonntal  id  Snsk. 
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Too  Miudi  Mniio. 

TOUJOUBS  PXBDBIX 1 

We  went  the  other  evening  to  the  Museum  to 
hear  a  light  French  Opera,  ''The  Chimes  of  Nor- 
mandy," sung  and  spoken  in  English.  It  is  refresh- 
ing to  go  to  something  that  Is  rather  unpretending 
in  the  way  of  Art  and  find  it  pretty  good.  Such 
was  our  experience  with  this  pretty  little  opera  by 
Planquet  (?).  The  music,  to  be  sure,  is  of  the  light- 
est, some  of  it  frivolous ;  but  it  is  graceful,  lively, 
buoyant,  and  not  without  variety,  some  scenes,  as 
that  of  the  old  castle  supposed  to  be  haunted  with 
ghoets,  mingling  mystery  with  humor  in  a  elever 
way.  The  plot,  too,  is  interesting,  closely  imitat- 
ing the  Richmond  Fair  scene  of  Martha,  and  sug- 


gesting, not  imitating,  the  '*  Phantom  Chorus  "  of 
the  SotwatnMa.  There  are  portions  of  the  music 
nearly  as  fresh  and  natural  as  these.  But  both  mu- 
sioally  and  dramatically  it  is  altogether  better  than 
the  Opera  Boufie  of  Offenbach,  etc,  being  quite  as 
witty,  more  entertaining,  and  altogether  decent  and 
unexceptionable  from  the  moral  or  the  esthetic 
point  of  view.  The  only  drawback  was  that  the 
scene  of  the  old  miser  in  the  castle,  rigging  up  his 
ghosts  and  gloating  over  his  hidden  treasure,  was 
dragged  out  at  an  intolerably  slow  rate.  The  acting 
and  the  singing  were  for  the  most  part  good.  Mr. 
Castli  still  retains  much  of  his  old  ch^rm  of  voice 
and  style,  and  the  other  tenor,  Mr.  TuENm,  has  a 
sweet  voice  and  sings  with  good  expression.  Mr. 
PiAKis,  too,  made  a  marked  impression  by  his  act- 
ing of  the  miser,  as  well  as  by  his  delivery  of  one 
or  two  songs  with  his  large,  well-trained  bass  voice. 
The  part  of  the  mischievous  waif.  Mignonette,  was 
made  very  bright  and  piquant,  both  In  song  and 
dialogue,  by  Miss  Mklvilu;  and  pretty  Mrs.  Sn- 
GuiN  still  acts  charmingly,  and  sings  some  things 
gracefully,  though  some  of  her  tones,  especially  the 
lower  onM,  have  grown  hard  and  blatant.  Her  hus- 
band did  well  as  the  Sheriff. 

Many  a  more  pretentious  opera  has  given  us  less 
pleasure  than  this  little  piece  at  the  Museum.  At 
all  events — and  this  is  what  we  meant  to  come  at 
when  we  wrote  down  the  title  of  this  article — ^there 
is  always  one  good  thing  about  an  opera,  even  if 
you  find  nothing  else,  and  that  Is  the  tUeneo  of  tho 
orehutra  hdween  the  acU.  This  alone  would  recon- 
cile us  to  an  Indifferent  opera  instead  of  the  hack- 
nied  silly  plays. 

We  have  long  thought  the  music  between  the  acts 
an  infiicUon  and  a  nuisance.  It  is  a  oontinual 
pounding  on  your  brain  of  hacknied  dance  tunes, 
pot-pourns  or  what  not,  with  drums  and  brass,  for- 
bidding talk  with  friends  and  neighbors,  and  for- 
bidding rest  when  you  need  a  little  after  your  sym- 
pathies have  been  wrought  upon  throughout  a  long 
act  of  the  drama.  The  music,  as  music,  is  seldom 
edifying  or  even  entertaining.  It  certainly  is  not 
inspiring,  it  gives  no  lift  io  the  weary  mind  and 
Jaded  senses ;  inwardly  yon  only  pray  to  be  deliv- 
ered firom  the  noise.  And  also  from  the  cloying 
sentimental  sweetness  of  the  everlasting  cornet 
solo ;  it  is  like  dogdays  in  the  coldest  winter  night, 
or  a  molasses  bath.  Fatigued,  bewildered,  erased 
and  stunned  by  this  unremitting  too  much  of  a  good 
thing,  this  glut  of  music  when  you  do  not  feel  the 
appetite,  music  as  it  were  crammed  down  your 
throat  and  beaten  into  your  brain,  how  yon  long  to 

have 

**  SHenoe,  like  a  ponltiee,  come 
To  heal  the  wounds  of  sound." 

They  manage  these  things  better  in  the  European 
theatres.  At  the  Imperial  Schanspielhans,  for  in- 
stance, at  Berlin,  there  is  no  orchestra  present  dur- 
ing the  performance  of  a  spoken  drama ;  unless  in 
such  a  case  as  the  MidtumnMr  Night*  Dream,  or 
Goethe's  JBffmant,  where  masters  like  Mendelssohn 
and  Beethoven  have  compoaed  musical  interludes 
expressly  for  the  play  in  illustration  of  its  scenes 
and  characters.  It  is  the  same  at  the  Theatre 
Francais  in  Paris.  But  in  our  theatres  the  entr* 
aete  music  has  nothing  at  all  to  do  with  the  play, 
and  is  a  senseless,  stupid,  wearisome  distraction. 
The  noisy  practice  brings  the  most  classical  temple 
of  the  drama  down  to  the  level  of  a  common 
circus. 

But  this  is  not  the  worst  of  it.  Nowadays  we 
have  to  hear  the  orchestra  all  through  the  play. 
This  modern  way,  particularly  in  harrowing  sensa- 
tional dramas,  though  not  confined  to  them,  of  set- 
ting up  a  nervous  tremolo  pianissimo  accompani- 
ment in  the  strings  at  every  entranoe  of  a  mysteri- 


ous personage,  or  at  the  approach  of  any  critical 
moment,  or  throughout  a  very  sentimental  scene  or 
pasaage,  is  simply  an  abomination  and  a  nuisance. 
It  is  a  vulgar  trick  of  effect,  reducing  every  play 
to  a  cheap  melodrama.  It  is  not  musio,  It  is  only 
a  senseless  irritation  of  the  nerves,  intolerable  to 
any  sensitive  and  refined  listener,  be  he  murical  or 
not  Why  do  they  do  it  f  What  good  end  is  gained 
by  it  f  Does  it  make  the  tragedy  more  tragical  f 
the  villidn  of  the  play  more  terrible  f  the  meeting 
or  the  parting,  however  fitteful,  of  the  lovers,  more 
heart-rending  T  No,  it  only  makes  you  ready  to 
exclaim  like  Othello:  SUence,  those  dreadful  vio- 
lins 1  This  pestilent  accompaniment,  this  quaking 
undertone  of  nervous  dread  or  mystery,  this  hysteri- 
cal tittering  tremolo  of  strings,  just  robs  the  scene  of 
any  semblanoe  of  reality.  If  the  scene  be  one  to 
thrill  and  make  us  shudder,  we  don't  want  Che  shud- 
dering €kme  for  v$  in  the  orchestra  1  And  wldle 
we  fight  that  off  and  shrink  from  it,  as  from  the 
hnm  of  persecuting  insects,  our  sympathies  are 
withdrawn  from  the  play  itself.  Why  strive  to 
turn  the  play  into  a  quad  opera,  a  thing  neither 
fish,  flesh  por  fowl  f  All  theM  cheap  arts  of  height- 
ening the  effeet,  only  enfeeble  it,  and  vulgariie  the 
whole  thing.  We  do  not  wish  to  be  told  when  we 
must  thrill,  when  we  must  tremble  with  expecta- 
tion. These  signals  are  offidous  and  impertinent. 
If  the  play  itself  be  not  "  the  thing  to  catoh  the 
conscience  of  the  king,"  will  your  cheap  advertis* 
ing  dodge  of  "  tremolo  "  be  apt  to  do  it  f 

S.  So  much  for  our  Theatre  musio.  But  it  is 
not  worse  than  the  College  musio ; — we  mean  the 
music  employed  to  enliven  (f)  our  Academic  Anni- 
versaries—Commencement, the  Alumni  dinner,  Phi 
Beta  Kappa,  and  the  like.  "  Too  much  music  I "  is 
a  very  common  exclamation  here  too.  Too  much 
in  quantity,  because  so  cheap  in  quality,  so  ill-con- 
sidered, ont  of  place.  Dear  Mother  Harvard,  with 
her  own  Musical  Professor,  at  least,  might  and 
should  do  better.  Certainly  the  music  to  which  the 
long  lines  of  graduates  time  their  steps  In  the  wind- 
ing procession  into  Sanders  Theatre  and  into  the 
magnificent  Memorial  dining-hall — the  band  enter- 
ing the  Hall  before  them  and  taking  up  its  position 
in  the  high  end  gallery,  where  without  a  moments 
pause  the  big  drum  and  bass  tubas  keep  on  pound- 
ing and  braying  out  the  loud  and  atunning  march 
till  every  man  of  the  900  is  seated,  dooming  ua  idl 
to  noise  which  renders  conversation  or  repose  of 
spirit  quite  impossible,  for  full  twenty  minutes  In 
there, — surely  this  oonld  never  be  in  accordance 
with  the  ideas  or  taste  of  the  Profoesor.  It  must 
be  because  all  other  oonsiderations  of  taste  or  fit- 
ness are  sacrificed  to  the  one  thought  of  economy— 
the  most  noise  for  the  least  money.  The  musical 
selections,  too,  are  often  nngularly  unfortunate,  in- 
congruous, apropos  of  nothing  said  or  done ;  a  silly 
bit  of  Oflenbaoh  before  or  after  a  serious  poem  or 
oration ;  mostiy  music  to  which  one  is  not  expect- 
ed to  listen,  and  therefore  silenoe  would  be  so  much 
better ;  then  at  any  rate  there  would  be  some  chance 
to  talk  with  one  another  undisturbed.  In  a  vener- 
able University,  one  would  think,  a  certain  claa%ie 
dignity  and  sanctity  ought  to  pervade  the  music  of 
its  high  festivals,  while  it  may  very  properly  be 
cheerful.       It    should    all    have    some    chara- 

acter  of  Art,  some  meaning  and  esthetic  fitness ; 
something  to  lift  and  glorify,  and  not  to  disturb  and 
weary  and  depress,  and  turu  all  into  hum-drum. 
— We  only  allude  to  the  evil  and  state  the  problem 
now.  The  solution  we  should  think  might  be  easy. 
Perhaps  we  shall  return  to  the  question  as  a  special 
topic  on  another  warm  day  (such  days  being  so 

Krovooative  of  this  sort  of  complaining).    If  music 
I  to  have  a  part  at  Commencement,  it  ought  to  be 
a  part  worth  listening  to  as  such. 

8.  We  will  not  undertake  to  enumerate  the  vari- 
ous elements  which  compose  the  nnremitting  Babel 
and  pandemoniun  of  sounds — some  of  them  aweet^ 
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it  may  be,  singly — whloh  allow  one  no  peece  in  a 
city  in  the  hot  monthf^^epedelly  at  night  The 
brass  bands,  the  circuses  and  picnic  parties,  the 
lond  barrel  organs  with  wind(!)  at  highest  pressure, 
the  singers  at  windows  and  on  door-steps,  the  in- 
defatigable piano  practicer  or  sentimental  dying 
Edgardo  of  the  cornet  the  exasperating  accordeon, 
which  gets  so  near  the  outline  of  a  tnne ;  all  work- 
ing away  for  dear  life,  doing  a  painful  business  at 
the  expense  of  yonr  ears  and  your  peace  of  mind,  if 
not  of  your  pocket ; — these  ererybody  knows  and 
suffers  from.  The  list  may  be  multiplied  indefi; 
nitely.  We  would  not  have  them  all  suppressed 
because  of  the  accidental  annoyance  which  results 
from  some  or  all  of  them  combined.  But  It  is  worth 
while  to  inquire  whether  Music  itself  be  not  the 
greatest  sufierer  by  It ;  whether  this  continual  hear- 
ing without  regarding  (any  more  than  we  can  help) 
has  not  a  tendency  in  the  long  run  to  blunt  the  finer 
sensibilities  to  harmony,  and  render  us  habitually 
indlflerent  and  callous  to  much  which  in  the  prop- 
er time  and  place,  presented  in  its  freshness  like  a 
rose,  would  yield  an  exquisite  sensation  and  speak 
to  heart  and  soul  as  well  as  sense.  As  it  is,  our 
life  is  strewn  with  a  cumbersome  confusion  of  the 
trampled  roses  and  rejected  bouquets  of  tone,  all 
tossed  together  pell-mell. 

We  have  borrowed  the  title  and  the  motto  of  this 
rambling  article  from  one  by  Ferdinand  Hiller: 
**Zh  vid  Mutik,"  from  which  we  are  tempted  to 
translate  here  a  few  passages  which  seem  to  our 
purpose.  This,  for  instance,  about  the  orchestral 
Folftmrru  we  hear  so  often  in  our  theatres: 

"  A  melody  sounds  out ;  you  scarcely  catch  it, 
when  it  is  interrupted  to  giro  place  to  the  begin- 
ning of  another ;  and  so  be^nnings  are  strung  upon 
be^nnings,  until  at  last  It  comes  to  an  end.  There 
is  nothing  to  be  compared  to  the  abuse  here  prac- 
ticed with  the  most  charming  inspirations  of  gen- 
ins.  That  favorite  plaything  of  our  younger  years, 
the  Kaleidoeoope,  afforded  a  highly  artistic  enjoy- 
ment compared  to  these  musical  "dissolving  views  ;** 
turn  the  instrument  ever  so  Isst,  the  eye  always 
seized  a  whole ;  but  here  there  passes  in  review  be- 
fore you  a  battalion  of  lame,  limping,  one-legged, 
club-footed  melodies.  That  torture  of  the  nerves, 
which  plays  an  important  part  in  the  sung  and 
spoken  drama,  in  the  romances  and  the  newspapers 
of  the  present  day,  here  sports  itself  with  the  most 
self-satisfied  air ;  they  call  the  effect  suggestive  and 
exciting.  Or  is  it  meant  to  be  an  exercise  of  mem- 
ory for  hearers  somewhat  versed  in  music  ?  For 
verily  the  exclamation :  "  Where  is  tliat  firom  f  " 
and  this?  and  that?"  is  about  all  that  anybody 
has  to  say  of  it.  The  locks  of  memory  (to  use  so 
bold  a  metaphor)  are  pulled,  twitched,  plucked  out, 
— the  patient  sits  in  silence— and  this  is  supposed 
to  be  a  pleasure  1  It  Is  vile  defiunation  of  the  Art 
and  of  the  hearer.  The  QwtdUhet,  which  is  sung, 
is  by  no  means  so  bad  In  Its  nonsenricality ;  fbr  in 
this  the  word  plays  the  chief  part,  and  the  poor 
wit,  which  indeed  can  be  quite  amusing,  belongs  to 
the  word.  But  pure  music,  instrumental  music,  is 
as  ill-adapted  to  nonsense,  as  it  is  to  philosophy. 

"  Our  modem  instrumentation,  which  can  be  ear- 
splitting,  as  well  as  daintily  refined,  often  asserts 

itself  in  the  most  fstal  manner  in  these  popular  per- 
formances. Since  rhythm  is  the  great  tnlng,  ac- 
cording to  the  proverb :  "  What  one  has  not  in  his 
head,  he  must  nave  in  his  legs,"  we  have  it  not  on- 
ly marked,  but  drummed  and  pounded  into  us.  The 
in  many  respects  very  problematical  perfecting  of 
the  brass  instruments  bnngs  out  deafening  and  bur- 
lesque phenomena.  The  most  conspicuous,  although 
we  are  all  accustomed  to  him,  is  the  sentimental 
trumpeter. 

'*  The  sentimental  trumpeter  Is  perhaps  also  to 
be  found  at  popular  gatherings,  shooting  matches, 
and  in  Parliaments  both  high  and  low,— but  here 


we  have  not  to  do  with  these.  Our  concern  is  with 
the  man  who  devotes  himself,  with  the  whole  depth 
of  his  soul  and  the  whole  sweetness  of  his  brass,  to 

the  CaniiUna,    How  he  has  learned  to  tame  his 

f>roud  and  warlike  instrument !  There  stands  he 
ike  a  true  beast-tamer,  fondling  with  the  lion  as  if 
it  were  a  lap-dog.  The  trunipet  languishes,  la- 
ments, trembles  under  his  lipe.  The  most  melting 
riiardandos  of  the  Italian  prima  donna,  her  dying 
away  and  her  recovery,  nothing  does  he  leave  un- 
attempted  ; — ^the  jodti  transformed  into  a  German 
love  song  terrifies  him  not  All  the  accents  of  emo- 
tion and  of  passion  he  knows  how  to  appropriate  to 
himself.  He  quakes  and  whistles,  he  peals  and 
shrills  out  ornaments  {Coloratnr\  he  makes  trills  of 
yearning, — as  the  bear  dances."* 

.  .  .  .  "  Why  is  it  that  we  so  seldom  hear  beauti- 
ful dances  played  in  public  places  ?  For  a  waltz  of 
Strauss  I  wontd  gladly  give  half  a  dozen  Opera 
finales.  And  if  there  must  be  music-making  every- 
where, under  every  tree  and  hedge,  on  land  and 
Water,  on  mountains  and  in  valleys,  let  them  at 
least  make  It  fresh  and  joyous,  and  leave  the  deco- 
ration music  where  it  belongs,  in  the  midst  of  the 
decorations. 

"  But  above  all  give  us  music  in  homoeopathic 
doses  at  ceremonial  dinners — ^loyal,  national  ban- 
quets and  the  like.  A  little  instrumental  noise  at 
the  beginning  and  the  end, — a  couple  of  merry  sonsrs 
in  the  middle, — anything  more  is  bad.  We  Oer- 
mans  have  borne  the  reproach  for  centuries,  that' 
we  ate  too  much,  and  drank  much  too  much.  But 
shall  we  not  ruin  the  stomach,  when  conversation 
with  our  next  neighbor  becomes  a  Demosthenic  ex- 
ercise of  the  lungs  ?  How  many  genial,  witty 
thoughts  on  such  occasions  have  been  swallowed 
up  by  Verdi,  or  made  a  sacrifice  to  Meyerbeer  t 
And  how  much  Katunjammer  must  Offenbach  have 
on  his  conscience  1  Let  us  be  a  little  less  musical, 
and  we  shall  become  more  musical." 


OpniA  Coming.    New  York,  it  seems,  has  a  fine 

prospect  of  Italian  Opera  for  the  next  season  and  for 

years  to  come ;  Opera  upon  a  more  complete  scale 

than  ever  before,  and  under  the  control  of  Mr.  Ma- 

pleson,  the  manager  of  Her  Majesty's  Theatre  In 

London.  Whether  New  York  is  to  have  the  exclu- 
sive enjoyment  of  it,  or  whether  the  company  will 
also  visit  Boston  and  other  cities,  we  are  not  in- 
formed. But  here  is  what  the  London  F^aro  (June 
22)  promulges  of  the  plan  : 

Englavd  and  America  will  be  brought  still  closer 
in  art  union  by  the  important  arrangement  which 
was  come  to  on  Saturday  last  On  that  day  Mr.  J. 
H.  Mapleson  signed  a  contract  by  which  he  under- 
takes to  give  a  series  of  Italian  operatic  perform- 
ances of  the  highest  class  simultaneously  in  Eng- 
land and  New  York.  Let  it  be  at  once  thoroughly 
understood  that  Mr.  Mapleson  has  no  Intention  of 
giving  up  his  valuable  connection  in  England.  For 
many  years  past  he  has  administered  Italian  oper- 
atic affiiirs  at  a  great  London  theatre,  and  at  up- 
wards of  thirty  theatres  in  the  provinces.  To 
resign  a  connection  which  it  has  been  the  work  of 
years  to  form  would  be  absurd,  and  the  operatic 
enterprise  in  America  will,  I  am  authoritatively 
informed,  in  no  way  interfere  with  Mr.  Mapleson  s 
ordinary  seasons  in  England. 


BnisPLT,  then,  Mr.  Mapleson  has  taken  the  lease 
of  the  New  York  Academy  of  Music  for  the  winters, 
dnring  a  term  of  seven  years.  Thanks  to  the  efibrts 
and  the  business  courtesy  of  Mr.  Morton,  the  new 
chairman  of  directors,  and  a  prominent  New  York 
banker,  of  Mr.  Belmont,  the  New  York  banker,  of 
Mr.  Tiffany,  the  celebrated  New  York  jeweler,  and 
of  Mr.  Seward,  son  of  Mr.  Lincoln's  Minister  for 
Foreign  Aflairs,  and  who  came  to  Europe  expressly 
to  conduct  the  negotiations,  Mr.  Mapleson  has  the 
Academy  of  Music  on  the  most  liberal  terms.  The 
property  seat-holders  (dead  heads),  which,  number- 
ing 2500,  formerly  ate  the  enterprise  up,  have  now 
been  reduced  to  200 ;  the  directors,  flnoing  no  scen- 
ery has  been  painted  for  years,  will  restock  the 
theatre  ;  the  house  will  be  completely  redecorated ; 
two  feet  will  be  taken  from  the  stage  and  added  to 
the  orchestra,  which  will  thus  accommodate  a  band 
as  large  as  that  of  Sir  Michael  Costa's  orchestra ; 
while  the  lighting  of  the  stage  will  be  upon  the 

*  A  very  musical  friend  once  wrote  to  us  from  New- 
port :  **  To-4av  I  have  heard  *  OaHa  DUa  *  seven  times : 
zonr  times  with  the  monkey,  and  three  times  without 
(<.«.,  song  in  houses);  on  the  whole  I  prefer  it  with  the 
monkey.*'— Bd. 


plan    so   snccessfUly  adopted    at  Her  Majesty'i 

Mb.  Maplxson  proposes  to  give  Italian  opera  ii 
New  York  on  a  scale  never  before  attempteo  there 
His  watchword  will  be  "  ensemble,"  and  the  orches 
tra  and  chorns  (usually  deplorable  in  an  Americac 
opera-house)  will  be  upon  the  high  standard  of  ex 
cellence  observed  at  Her  Majesty's  Theatre.  Th< 
chorus,  for  instance,  will  consist  of  YO  picked  voices, 
instead  of  the  choir  of  24  which  New  York  ama 
teurs  have  hitherto  been  accorded,  and  the  entin 
arrangements  will  be  upon  a  similarly  liberal  sc^le 
After  a  brief  opera  tour  In  the  British  provinces 
the  first  contingent  of  the  troupe,  consisting  of  12( 
individuals  (principal  vocalists,  chorus,  and  the 
leading  members  of  the  orchestra),  will  sail  from 
Queenstown,  opening  at  the  New  York  Academy  o1 
Music,  the  last  weekt>f  October.  The  autumn  sea 
son  will  consist  of  80  nights  and  I2ma<tn^,  term! 
nating  Dec  16.  The  artists  will,  if  necessary.  b< 
alternated  between  Europe  and  America,  and  a  first 
rote  troupe,  consisting  of  the  leading  members  o1 
Her  Majesty's  Opera,  with  other  celebrated  artists, 
will,  from  time  to  time,  be  recruited  from  Europe 
The  spring,  season  will  commence  at  New  York  on 
Feb.  8,  and  will  last  till  March  26.  the  company  ar 
riving  back  for  the  London  summer  season,  whicli 
will  begin  at  Her  Majesty's  Theatre  on  Saturday 
April  9.  The  directors  of  the  Academy  of  Musk 
are  to  be  congratulated  upon  the  success  which  ha« 
attended  their  efibrts  to  place  Italian  opera  in  New 
York  upon  a  European  footing ;  and  England  may 
also  plume  itself  on  the  fact  that  the  most  populai 
and  able  of  its  operatic  entreprenewrt  has  been  se 
looted  for  the  task.  The  American  public  are  thirst 
lug  for  lUlian  opera  played  as  it  ought  to  be 
played,  and  there  is  no  man  more  able  than  Mr. 
Mapleson  to  give  it  them  upon  a  scale  unexampled 
in  the  history  of  opera  In  the  United  States. 

Mm.  PAFPBNHicnf  nr  Loitdon.  Here  is  what  FU 
arc  says  of  her  d^but  on  the  16th  ult,  after  speak 
ing  of  the  "  forces  arrayed  against  her  which  might 
have  terri^ed  a  far  older  artist : " 

Madams  Pafpihhkix,  however,  soon  showed  her 
self  no  ordinary  artist  Gifted  with  a  large  and 
powerful  mezzo-soprano  voice,  a  commanding  phy- 
sique, and  a  pronounced  style,  she  soon  made  fHends. 
It  is,  however,  desirable  that  Madame  Pappenheim, 
who  has  been  accustomed  to  American  audiences, 
should  recollect  that  a  style  can  be  even  too  pro- 
nounced for  London  amateurs.  A  little  less  extrav- 
agance in  her  impersonation,  a  little  less  violence  in 
her  gestures  and  movements,  would  be  a  decided 
improvement  So,  too,  she  must  remember  thai 
Her  Majesty's  Theatre,  though  large.  Is  almost  per 
feet  from  an  acoustic  point  of  view,  and  that  there 
Is  no  necessity  whatever  to  shout  Still  less  wise  li 
it  for  Madame  Pappenheim  to  force  the  upper  and 
weakest  part  of  her  voice,  a  fact  #hich  the  lady  her 
self  discovered  when  the  famous  prolonged  upper  C 
in  the  duet  with  Mared,  shrieked  out  with  full  force 
of  lungs,  incontinently  broke  in  twain.  Lastly,  op- 
erapgoers  who  know  and  appreciate  Meyerbeer  s  mu 
sic,  will  resent  any  alteration  of  that  music  to  suit 
the  vocalist's  sweet  convenience,  and  will  believe 
the  cadence  Madame  Pappenheim  substituted  for  a 
well-known  descending  chromatic  scale  in  the  duet 
with  HomU  no  improvement  at  all.  However,  these 
are  mere  faulU  of  detail,  legitimately  pointed  out 
and  easily  remediable.  Instead  of  them  the  critic 
would  prefer  to  dwell  upon  the  fine  voice  of  the  new 
comer,  upon  her  great  intelligence  and  her  large 
histrionic  ability.  Her  acting  throughout  the  scene 
of  the  benediction  of  the  swords  was,  though  some 
what  highly  colored,  powerful  in  the  extreme,  and 
in  the  subsequent  duet  with  Haoul  she  displayed  i 
dramatic  force  which  recalled  the  best  days  of  Titi 
ens.  In  Madame  Pappenheim  there  is  no  doubt  Mr. 
Mapleson  has  secured  a  prize,  and  her  second  dSbu^ 
as  the  Leonora  of  "  Fidelio  "  will  be  looked  forwar(i 
to  with  every  degree  of  interest  In  that  charactei 
especially,  Madame  Pappenheim  will  do  well  to  mod 
erate  her  rednndancy  of  gesture,  and  to  stick  ai 
d'leely  as  possible  to  the  text  of  Beethoven's  ransic 

Mb.  W.  H.  Srbkwood  win  jrive  pianoforte  redtali 
before  the  American  National  Music  Teacbers*  Associa 
tion  at  ChanUnbua  Lake,  N.  Y.,  JiOv  2, 8, 4,  and  fron 
thence  he  will  proceed  to  Lyons,  N.  Y.»  to  open  IAm  nor 
mal  musical  institute  for  the  summer  term. 


Jsnnr  Liia>  having  beard  Miss  Leluah  B.  Kobtoi 
sing,  had  a  private  intenrlew  with  her,  and  the  result  i 
that  Miss  Norton  places  herself  under  the  tuition  o 
Jenny  lind,  who  Is  to  prepare  her  for  the  opera.  So  w* 
road. 
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DWIGHT'S     JOURNAL    OF    MU§IC. 


Zorralm  in  Califixrnia. 


It  Is  an  undoubted  f aet,  and  one  that  It  is  pleasant  to 
record,  (hat  the  great  success  of  the  recent  May  Festl- 
Tal  in  San  Francisco  was  due  very  largely  to  the  efforts 
of  Mr.  Carl  Zerrahn,  who  conducted  the  great  chorus 
and  orchestra,  and  taught  them  both  at  rehearsals  as 
carefully,  energetically  and  enthusiastically  as  he  al- 
ways does.   It  must  have  been  an  Immense  satisfaction 
to  the  Boston  soloists  who  accompanied  and  assisted 
him,  to  see  how  thoroughly  he  was  appreciated  there, 
and  It  certainly  was  gratifying  to  all  his  friends  here  to 
learn  of  it.   The  kind,  generous  hospitality  of  Calif  or- 
nians  is  known  the  world  oyer,  as  is  also  the  fact  that  In 
*Frisoo  Intrinsic  worth  is  the  measure  of  popularity.    In 
returning  from  California  Mr.  Zerrahn  has  brought 
with  him  a  number  of  most  elegant  and  costly  ^resenM, 
rich  and  un|que  In  design  and  of  remarkable  workman- 
ship.   His  many  admirers  there,  whose  friendship  seems 
to  have  been  of  spontaneous  growth,  were  generous  and 
hospitable  to  such  an  extent  that  finally  the  recipient 
could  not  be  astonished  at  anything.    The  great  orches- 
tra evinced  their  thorough  appreciation  of  Mr.  Zerrahn 
by  presenting  him  with  a  most  elegant  gold  medal,  to  be 
worn  on  the  coat.    On  the  bar  ft-om  which  the  medal 
hangs  is  the  recipient*s  name,  and  directly  underneath 
are  the  famous  names  "  Riensi,  Wagner."    On  the  front 
of  the  medal  is  a  laurel  wreath  of  gold,  and  In  the  centre 
is  a  large  solitaire  diamond  of  unusual  brilliancy.    On 
the  reverse  are  the  words,  «<  Presented  as  a  token  of  es- 
teem by  the  orohestra  of-the  San  Francisco  May  Festi- 
val, 1878.*'  With  the  medal  came  some  verses  In  German, 
printed  on  satin,  which  are  highly  complimentary,  and 
were  written  expressly  for  the  occasion  by  Dr.  Fanlssen, 
editor  of  the  Demotrat. '  One  of  the  most  unique  and  at 
the  same  time  one  of  the  most  costly  presents,  is  a  watch 
chain  with  a  pendant,  and  sleeve  buttons  to  match. 
The  chain  is  made  of  little  bars  of  go^d  quartz  bound 
securely-in  gold  and  connected  by  links  of  gold.    The 
pendant  is  also  of  solid  gold  with  a  locket,  one-half  of 
which  can  be  opened,  and  the  other  half  contains  In  six 
divisions  specimens  of  the  ores  which  have  made  Cali- 
if«rnla  famous.    The  sleeve  buttons  are  much  like  the 
pendant  and  have  the  same  specimens  of  ore8  for  orna- 
ments.   In  both  cases  the  little  receptacles  for  the  ores 
are  covered  by  beautifullv  clear  crystals.    The  bouquet 
of  artists,  about  sixty  ladies  and  gentlemen,  presented 
him  wjth  these  and  also  itith  a  baton  of  unsurpassed 
beauty.    It  Is  of  ebony,  bound  in  solid  sold.    The  ends 
are  bound  with  gold  bands  and  tipped  with  splendid 
specimens  ofpol&hed  gold  quarts.    The  larger  end  op- 
ens, and  is  found  to  contain  the  same  rich  little  speci- 
mens of  ore  that  adorn  the  sleeve-buttons  and  watch- 
charm  or  pendant.    At  about  the  middle  of  the  baton  is 
a  large  band  of  gold,  on  which  are  the  words, ''  Fresent- 
ed  to  Carl  Zerrahn,  conductor  of  the  Musical  Festival 
of  San  Francisco,  1878,  by  the  Bouquet  of  Artists.'*  The 
chorus  showed  their  sentiments  toward  their  conductor 
by  presenting  him  with  a  large  portfolio,  containing  co- 
lossal photographs  of  California  scenery.    The  covers 
of  the  portfolio  are  made  of  two  kinds  of  native  wood, 
both  made  more  beautiful  by  being  highly  polished.  On 
one  of  the  covers,  In  the  centre,  is  a  large  silver  plate 
on  which  are  the  words, "  From  admirers  in  the  chorus, 
May  Festival,  1878,  San  Francisco,  Gal.'*    This  was  pre- 
sented to  him  by  a  lady,  before  the  whole  audience,  af- 
ter tlie  performance  or  the  first  part  of  **  Elijah.**    His 
store  of  oeantiful  natural  specimens,  artistically  treated, 
was  further  augnkented  by  a  lyre  made  of  sea  mosses 
and  shells  of  California.     It  is  a  very  delicately  con- 
structed ornament,  and  reflects  great  credit  on  the  ar- 
tistic ability  and  taste  of  the  lady  who  made  and  pre- 
sented it,  Mrs.  Button.    There  can  be  no  description  of 
the  presents  that  will  do  them  Justtce,  and  they  certain- 
ly were  well  deserved  by  the  popular  conductor  to  whom 
they  were  presented.— jldeerC^ser,  Jun^  21. 

M#M 

Music  in  Parit. 

A  correspondent  of  the  Ntw  York  Timet  describes  the 
opening  concert  of  the  Salle  des  Fdtes  in  connection 
with  the  Farls  Exposition.  Of  the  building  he  says :— 
The  ensemble  of  the  structure  If  Imposing.  On  the 
ground  floor,  arranged  as  a  parquet— hero  called  orches- 
tra stalls,— there  are  ISOO  seats.  In  the  first  roW  there 
are  forty-two  boxes.  In  the  form  of  baignoireMt  with  pil- 
asters of  black  and  gold  supporting  the  balcony,  which 
Is  divided  into  fifty  opera  lK)xes.  The  appearance  of 
the  pUasters  Is  melancholy  and  funereal,  and  is  not  suf- 
ficiently relieyed  by  the  hangings  of  dark-crimson  vel- 
vet. Above  the  balcony  is  a  vast  amphitheatre  for  2000 
persons.  Around,  pierct'd  in  ttie  wall,  like  the  vrindows 
above  which  they  are  placed,  are  nine  spacious  trib- 
unes. On  the  right  and  left  of  the  stage,  which  is  double 
the  siie  of  that  of  the  Grand  Opera,  are  two  large  pro- 
scenium boxes,  one  Intended  for  the  president  of  the 
Republic,  the  other  for  the  minister  of  agriculture  and 
commerce.  The  ornamentation  of  the  hall  Is  showy.  If 
yon  ezoept  the  black  and  gold  pilasters.  On  the  ceil- 
ing is  a  rose,  divided  Into  twelve  parts  by  alternate 
branches  of  palm  and  laurel,  with  an  Immense  "  R.  F.*' 
In  the  centre.  From  the  cupola  extend  gilded  newels, 
each  ending  in  a  sphinx  supported  on  a  bracket,  deco- 
rated with  a  shield  bearifig  the  names  of  Bach,  Handel, 


Haydn,  Mosart,  Beethoven,  GhembiBi,  Weber,  Mendels- 
sohn, Berllos  and  Fdllden  David.  At  the  extreme  end 
of  the  hall  are  two  triumphal  columns,  surmounted  by 
statues  of  Fame  distributing  crowns,  with  escutcheons 
entwined  in  laurel  leaves  and  inscribed  with  "  Honiuur 
aux  3cienee9  !  Oloire  mix  ArU  I "  These  are  the  work  of 
the  sculptor.  Carrier  Belleuse,  as  those  on  the  other 
side  of  the  proscenium  boxes  are  due  to  the  genius  of 
Mr.  Blanchard,  who  has  taken  for  his  subject  "Law" 
and  **  Strength.'*  The  friese,  above  the  stage,  painted 
by  Charles  Lameyre,  represents  France  summoning  to 
her  throne  all  the  nations  of  the  earth.  The  ccup  dCctU 
of  the  orchestra  and  of  the  chorus  was  original;  the 
male  ohoristerf  occupied  the  organ  tribune  and  the  left 
of  the  proscenium ;  the  soprani  and  contralti  were  on 
the  right.    Black  coats  were  de  rigueur  for  the  tenors 

>and  basses,  who  would  baye  been  more  at  their  ease  In 
fancy  dresses,  and  the  ladies  had  black  gowns  with 
fiame-colored  rib)M>ns  as  ornaments.  All  the  instru- 
ments were  new,  the  harps  were  brilliant  with  fresh 
gilding,  and  the  bass  viols  shone  with  a  fine  red  glare. 
The  entry  of  the  leader,  Mr.  Edward  Colonne,  was 
hailed  with  much  applan5*e.  He  raised  his  baton,  and, 
without  more  ado,  toe  concert  began,  with  the  first  part 
of  F^liclen  Dayid's  "Desert.**  After  the  "Desert*' 
came  a  new  cantata  by  Saint-SaVns.  It  was  for  solo, 
chorus  and  orchestra,  and  Is  an  allegorical  allusion  to 
the.work  of  civi'ization,  where,  under  the  title  of  the 
"  Nuptials  of  Prom«»th«ms,'*  this  mythological  prototype 
of  inventors  Is  delivered  from  his  legendary  vulture— 
Tyranny  and  Superstition— by  Humanity,  whom  he 
forthwith  espouses.  The  score  Is  scientific,  but  not  par- 
ticularly melodious,  with,  however,  some  striking  pas- 
sages. The  overture  begins  with  a  sad,  monotonous 
chant  of  violins,  gradually  working  itself  into  a  trium- 
phal march,  and  winding  up  with  a  marriage  hymn. 
The  air  of  the  tenor,  Warot, "  Aux  Confine  du  VIel  Unl- 
vers,"  was  artistinaJly  sung,  and  Mme.  H.  M.,  an  ama- 
teur, who  personified  Humanity,  received  quite  an  ova- 
tion. MelchisMdlc  was  applauded  as  a  Titan,  and  the 
final  chorus,  "  C*  est  1e  Jour  de  gloire  de  I'humanlti^," 
brought  down  the  house.  The  great  triumph  of  the 
day— perhaps  the  more  applauded  because  It  was  the 
last  piece— was  the  septnor  of  the  "Troyens"  and  the 
Trojan  march.  But  magnificent  as  is  the  dramatic  In- 
spiration, where  the  idea  develops  In  Increasing  Intensi- 
ty as  it  passes  through  its  successive  phases,  until  It 
finishes  in  a  sublime  crash  of  harmony,  its  effects  were 
lessened  by  the  unfortunate  echoes  and  by  the  want  of 
sonority  of  the  hall .  The  pe<1  al ,  underscoring  as  i  t  were 
the  ensemble,  could  be  scarcely  distinguished,  and  the 
seven  hundred  voices  were  confused.  The  concert  pro- 
duced a  tolerably  favorable  Impression.  Mr.  Colonne's 
three  hundred  and  fifty  instrumentalists  kept  well  to- 
gether; their  execution  was  perfect. 
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MiLWAUKn  Musical  Soormr.     The  Sentinel,  of 
April  24,  reports: 

The  2684  concert  of  the  Society  secured  a  large  audi- 
ence at  the  Academy  of  Music  last  evening,  notwith- 
standing the  unfavorable  weather  in  the  early  part  of 
the  day.  The  members,  however,  had  good  reason  for 
turning  out  In  full  force  on  this  occasion,  as  the  pro- 
gramme was  one  of  extraordinary  attractions,  the  prin- 
cipal feature  of  Interest  being  the  first  appearance  here 
of  Mrs.  Emma  R.  Dexter,  the  Cincinnati  vocalist,  who 
sang  the  Recitative  and  aria:  "Crudele?  Ah,  no,  mio 
bene,*'  from  Mozari's  2>m  Oiovanni,  a  Valse  by  Luigi 
Venzano,  Rubinstein's  "  Thou  art  so  like  a  flower  "  (the 
latter  In  response  to  an  enthusiastic  encore,)  and  the 
part  of  Leonora  from  Mendelssohn's  £ore20y,  all  wither' 
chestra  accompaniment,  the  Bubinstein  Lied  excepted, 
which  Prof.  Mickler  accompanied  on  the  piano.  Mrs. 
Dexter  has  a  noble  and  majestic  voice,  meno  soprano, 
very  full  and  even,  and  she  executes  with  wonderful  ease 
and  flueucy  the  most  diflacult  passages  In  the  composi- 
tions named.  Her  style  Is  broad,  and  resembles  some- 
what that  of  the  lamented  Mme.  Parepa  Rosa,  whom  she 
also  resembles  physically.  Mrs.  Dexter  created  great 
enthusiasm*,  being  recalled  after  each  appearance,  and 
she  was  made  the  recipient  of  a  handsome  basket  of 
flowers.  She  will  always  be  a  welcome  visitor  In  a  con- 
cert rooD^. 

The  society's  orchestra,  however,  shared  the  hooors 
of  the  evening  with  the  great  vocalist.  The  Schumann 
Symphony  in  B  fiat,  given  here  for  the  first  time  last 

night,  is  one  of  the  best  tone  poems  given  to  the  musi- 
cal world  since  the  Immortal  nine  ot  the  great  Beetho- 
ven. Schumann  composed  his  first  syipaphony,  the  one 
In  B  fiat,  during  the  year  IMl,  and  the  worx  was  per- 
formed In  the  Leipslc  Gewandhaus  In  December  of  that 
Sear,  on  the  occasion  of  a  concert  given  by  Mme.  Clara 
chumann .  The  performance  last  evening  was  In  every 
way  worthy  of  the  composition,  Prof.  Mickler  having 
evidently  devoted  much  time  and  labor  in  rehearsals. 
The  choruses,  consisting  of  the  "  Festal  Song  to  the  A  r- 
tisM"  by  Mendelssohn,  and  "Come  Gentle  Spring," 
from  Haydn's  3ea99n*t  the  former  for  male  and  the  lat- 
ter for  mixed  chorus,  were  produced  in  good  style, 
though  the  sineers,  in  attemptUig  to  produce  a  large 
volume  of  souno.  frequently  marred  the  beauties  of  the 
compositions.  The  J^oreJey  Tlnale  formed  a  fitting  close 
to  tne  concert,  which  must  Justly  rank  as  the  best  of 
the  series  during  the  past  season,  and  the  Society,  un- 
der the  direction  of  Prof.  Mickler,  has  added  new  laui^ 
els  to  Its  achievements,  and  may  confidently  look  for- 
ward to  a  new  era  of  prosperity.  Mrs.  Dexter  sang  the 
German  words  In  the  Finale  with  great  distinctness, 
and  exhibited  coualderable  dramatic  fire. 


Vocal  I  with  Piano  Aooompaniment. 

Koying  Life.    F.  8.    a  to  F.  Boyce,  40 

"  I  love  to  hear  the  night-wind  sigh 
As  'twere  some  angel  lullaby.'*^ 
A  bold  and  yet  tender  song  of  the  royer. 

Oh  I  Weep  for  Those.    Bass  or  Alto  Song. 

F  minor.  4.  f  to  D.  Eichherg,  80 

'<  The  wild  dove  hath  her  nest,  the  fox  his  cave. 
Mankind  their  country;  Israel  but  the  grave." 
Byron's  Impressive  words,  with  Eichbei^  fine 

rendering  in  music. 

Two  Beautiful  Duets  for  Soprano  and  Alto 

or  Baritone.  EuHnHein,  ea.  86 

1.  The  An^el.    (Der  Engel).    D.  8.  d  to  F. 

2.  Wanderer's  Kiffht  Song.    (Wanderer's 

Nachtlied).    D.  3.    c  to  F. 
"  The  Glory  of  God.  transcending  all  thought. 
Tom  Ruhme  des  Herm,  des  Ew^gen  eridang.** 
•*  Soon,  ah!  weary  wand*rer. 
Thou  Shalt  find  repose." 
Two  duets  of  fine  qnallty. 

Tell  me  that  you  love  me  still.    F.  2.  E  to  F. 

Oarceau,  30 
•«  I  do  not  ask  the  world  to  give." 
Smooth  poetry  to  a  good  melody. 

Bird  and  Maiden.    (Zweigesang).    B5.    4. 

c  to  F.  HechL  85 

**  The  two-fold  aong  sounds  clear  and  strong 

The  moon-enchanted  vale  along." 
German  and  English  words,  and  rich  in  beau- 
tiful thoughts. 

True  Bine.    E6.  3.    btoE.  Adams,  80 

**  I  by  love  am  stranded; 
I'm  true  blue  to  her." 
Hearty  love  mmg  by  a  good  Yankee  Tar. 

How  to  do  it    D.  2.  E  to  F.  Read.  30 

Bright  comic  song. 

Dew-drops  kiss  the  blushing  Rose.    Kiss 

Song.    G.  5.    d  to  a.  PratL  60 

"  Oh  t  kiss  me,  nweet  1 " 
Very  brigbt  song,  In  which  the  music  goes 
Into  klss-teries  from  enthusiasm  on  the  pleasing 
subject.    Good  concert  song. 

Only  Love  can  tell.    C.  S,    o  to  E.       Tours,  80 

"  That  fear  should  ever  shroud 
Life's  first  and  fairest  dream." 
Very  melodious. 

Cast  me  not  away.    Quartette.    E&.  4. 

b  to  g.  Per^ML  40 

Mnaic  Is  from  a  "  String  Quartette  "  by  Vogt, 
an  d  Is  doubtless  improved  by  its  association  with 
the  Impressive  scripture  words. 

Instrumental  • 

Chimes  of  Normandy.    By  Planquette. 

Rondo  Valse.  Ab.    8.  Richards.  00 

One  of  the  "  successes  *'  of  the  Opera,  nioely 

arranged. 

No.  5.    O,  ye  Tears  1    C.  2.  Smallwood.  40 


{( 
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8.    When  Sparrows  build.  C.  2. 

Two  of  Smallwood's  "  Echoes  from  Home,"  a 
set  containing  little  "  Songs  without  words,"  of 
some  length,  and  simply  arranged. 

Piano  Compositions  of  Carl  Bohm, 

1.  Wedding  Waltzes.    (Hoohzeits 

Walzer).     8.  60 

2.  Wedding  March.  40 
8.    Domino  Grand  Waltz.    Ah,  8.  40 

4.  Chimes  of  the  May-Bells.    Elegant 

Mazurka.    M.  4.  85 

5.  The  Hunter's  Call.    D.  8.  40 

6.  Grenadier  Polka  Milttaire.    E6.  8.  40 

The  aboye  pieees  Include  much  brilliancy  and 
beauty.  The  **  Wedding  Waltzes  "  (five  in  the 
set)  are  full  of  the  joyous  spirit  of  the  occasion; 
the  '*  Wedding  March"  will  be  a  novelty  for 
those  tired  of  the  older  ones:  the  "Domino 
Grand  Walts."  is  one  waits  of  fine  character; 
the  "  Chimes  of  the  May-Bells  "  ring  cheerily  by 
the  thousand;  the  "Hunter's  OalP'  rings  out 
cheerily  In  bugle  tones,  and  the  <•  Grenadier 
Polka  Militaire^'  might  set  the  tallest  soldier 
dancing. 

Snow*Bird  Redowa.    Bb.  8.  Cheney.  80 

A  Redowa  or  Masurka,  as  you  please  to  call  it, 
and  quite  pleasing. 

A  Ray  of  Sunshine.    Morceau  de  Salon. 

A&.  4.  Le  Due  00 

Fine  lithograph  title,  with  an  attractive  en- 
graving. The  music  Is  beautiful,  and  will  convey 
more  than  one  "  ray  "  to  those  that  hear  it. 

ABBBsyiATioir8.~DegTees  of  dillloulty  are  marked 
from  1  to  7.  The  key  Is  clenoted  by  a  capital  letter,  as  0, 
Bbt  etc.  A  large  Roman  letter  marks  the  lowest  and  the 
highest  note  if  on  the  staff,  small  Roman  letters  if  below 
or  shove  the  staff.  Thus:  **  G.  S.  c  to  B,"  means  " Key 
of  0,  lifth  degree,  lowest  letter  c  on  the  added  line  be- 
low, highest  letter,  B  on  the  4th  space. 
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A  Thought  on  the  Death  of  Bryant* 

BT  RBY.  C.  T.  BROOKS. 

A«  if  I OD  one  of  oar  old  fl^ranite  hills. 

In  the  deep  silence  of  a  summer  noon» 

Some  f^ant  oak,  a  monarch  of  the  woods, 

With  sadden  hoom  and  crash  teH  prostrate— nay, 

As  if  one  of  those  hoary  hUls,  itself, 

Came  toppling  doim  in  thunder  to  the  plain^** 

So  thrilled  oar  hearts,  when  the  sad  tidings  came 

That  Bryant  was  struck  down  I  Monarch  of  song, 

He  seemed  eoeral  with  our  woods  and  hiUs; 

Bom  to  hold  mystical  companionship 

With  these,  the  oommon  mother's  mighty  sons ; 

Sweet  minstrel  of  the  glorioas  brotherhood; 

IntSsrpreting  to  men  the  Tolce  that  stirs 

In  forest  depths  and  floats  o'er  wooded  heights ; 

Tender  and  reverent  hard,  whose  eyen  song. 

In  its  pure,  tranqufl,  and  transparent  flow. 

Minors  the  soaring  mountain's  majesty, 

Tet  on  its  bosom  fails  not  to  reflect 

An  image  of  the  little  summer  flower 

That  bends  and  qulrers  by  the  classy  tide. 

Nestor  of  song  I  who,  in  a  green  old  age. 
Three  generations  imaged  to  our  eyes; 
Walking  amongst  us  with  the  step  of  yoath. 
His  eagle  glance  beaming  with  youthful  flre ; 
His  latest  strains  still  keeping  unimpaired 
The  vigor  and  the  gloiy  of  his  prime ; 
How,  when  he  fell,  our  hearts  sank  with  him  tool 
But,  oh  I  they  rose  again  with  him  to  where 
He  sat,  enthroned  by  the  calm  angel  Death, 
And  where  he  still  shall  sit  f  oreyermore. 
Foot  and  prophet  of  our  promised  land, 
Poet  of  freedom,  rirtue,  manliness, 
Teacher  to  youth  of  wisdom's  winning  cprace. 
Teacher  to  age  of  heayen's  eternal  hope. 


**  Chauobk's  YsBsn,  though  musical  to  the  ears  of 
those  who  flourished  a  few  centuries  ago,  strikes  our 
ears  as  unmusieal,  because  we  notice  that  it  is  almost 
always  lame  of  a  foot.  We  find  only  nine  syllables  in  a 
yerse  when  our  modem  ear  tells  us  that  there  should  be 
ten."— O.  W.  BuLLiNO  in  DvHghfft  Jowrndi, 

Is  this  so  ?  Here  are  some  lines  in  which,  if  the 
reader  will  pronounoe  them  as  in  Chaneer's  time, 
he  will  find  no  want  of  that  tenth  syllable.  I  put 
an  accent  {€)  over  the  syllable,  which  was  then 
spoken,  but  is  not  now. 

'<  "With  lockte  curl'd  as  they  were  laid  in  press." 

"  AU  full  of  fresh6  flowr^,  white  and  red." 

<<  Fun  well  she  sang^  the  serrlce  diyine 
EntnnM  in  her  nose  full  sweetdly." 

*<  At  meat6  she  was  well  aytught  withal. 
She  let  no  morsel  from  her  llppte  fall." 

"  Full  sweet^ly  heard  he  confession 
And  pleasant  wis  his  absolution."  ' 

In  German  "  slon"  "  tion,**  etc.,  still  are  two  syl- 
lables ;  as  Natil-dn,  Stati-On,  and  so  in  Chaacer**  time 
it  was  in  English. 

«  This  ilk6  monk  let  old«  thingte  pace." 

"  Of  nlcA  oonseltooe  took  he  no  keep." 

«  His  stream^  and  his  strand^  him  besides." 

The  following  description  is  remarkable  as  show- 
ing the  changes,  which  the  pronunciation  of  our 
langoage  has  undergone.  Read  correctly  (in  the 
ancient  manner),  the  rhythm  is  perfect : 

«  His  llmbte  great,  his  brawn^  hard  and  strcmg. 
His  shoulders  broad,  his  armte  round  and  long; 
And  as  the  guls4  was  in  his  countrto 
Fun  high  upon  a  car  of  gold  stood  he 
With  four6  whit6  bullte  in  the  trace. 


Instead  of  coat  armdor  on  his  hamace, 

MfWk  nafles  yellow  and  bright  as  any  gold, 

He  had  a  bearte-skin  ooal-black  for  old. 

His  loog^  hair  was  oomb'd  behind  his  back 

As  any  rayen's  feath'r  it  shone  for  black; 

A  wreath  of  gold  arm-great,  of  hug^  weight. 

Upon  his  head  sate  fuU  of  ston^  bright. 

Of  ihne  rabite*  and  of  dlAmonds." 

A.  W.  T. 

.  »  . 


*  Bead  from  the  pulpit  at  Newport,  BJ.,  at  the  Bryant 
memorial  seryice,  Sunday. 


Scenes  from  Goethe's  "Faust,"  by 
Robert  SehomaniL 

Translated  for  this  Journal  from  the  Oeman  of  Db. 
Bduabd  Haksliok,  1860. 

Scbamann's  *'  Faast  *'  music  has  afforded  us, 
in  the  study  of  the  score,  in  the  course  of  the 
rehearsals,  and  finally  in  the  performance  it- 
self, hours  of  edifying  enjoyment  such  as  we 
haye  only  owed  of  late  years  to  the  * 'Manfred^* 
of  the  same  eomposer.  Both  works  count  with 
those  transfigured  and  transfiguring  creations 
which  can  give  the  critic  joy  in  his  yocation, 
— in  case  they  do  not  twist  the  pen  out  of  his 
hand.  We  have  here  in  mind,  however,  only 
the  Third  Part  of  Xhe  whole  Schumann  work, 
that  is  to  say  the  conclusion  of  a  succession  of 
scenes,  which  one  learns  to  know  only  with  ex- 
tremely mixed  emotions.  The  history  of  the 
origin  of  the  composition  gives  the  best  expla- 
nation of  its  internal  contradictions.  It  was 
in  the  year  1844  when  Schumann  felt  himself 
powerfully  moved  by  the  Second  Part  of  Goe- 
the's **  Faust.'*  From  it  he  composed  at  first 
the  final  chorus :  **  AUe%  nergdnglieke  ut  nur  ein 
Oleiehniu^^  (*^  All  that  doth  pass  away  is  but 
a  symbol,") — ^in  short  the  condensed  result, 
the  spiritual  sum  and  essence  of  the  whole 
mystery  brought  before  us  by  the  poet.  There- 
upon, without  allowing  his  excited  mood  to 
cool  off,  Schumann  proceeded  to  the  working 
out  of  the  whole  mystery  itself.  Thus  arose 
in  Schumann's  most  vigorous  epoch,  in  the  time 
of  the  **Peri"  and  the  first  Symphony,  this 
** Transfiguration  of  Faust,"  which  now  forms 
the  Third  Part  of  a  ** Faust"  cycle.  A  con- 
siderable time  afterwards,  probably  after  the 
**  Transfiguration  "  had  already  been  given  in 
some  cities  in  the  year  1840,  Schumann  felt 
himself  prompted  to  draw  also  other  scenes 
from  Goethe's  poem  into  the  realm  of  his  illus- 
tration. He  composed  first  out  of  the  Second 
Part:  the  "Sunrise"  (Ariel),  "The  four  gray 
Women,"  "Faust's  loss  of  Sight,  "and  "Faust's 
Death."  These  four  numbers  form  the  second 
division  with  Schumann,  which,  while  rich  in 
significant,  nay  genial  passages,  stands  decid- 
edly below  the  "  Transfiguration  "  in  original- 
ity and  power.  Incomparably  weaker,  indeed 
to  a  melancholy  degree  in  such  a  neighbor- 
hood, is  the  (last  composed)  "first  division," 
to-wit,  the  Overture  and  three  pieces  out  of 
the  First  Part  of  Goethe*s  drama:  "  Scene  in 
the  Garden,"  "Gretchen  before  the  image  of 
the  Madonna,"  and  "  Scene  in  the  Cathedral." 
Thus  we  possess  in  Schumann's  "  Faust "  a  cy- 

•  *•  Rubles'*  three  syllables,  like  **  dia-mond»." 


cle  of  compositions  widely  separated  in  their 
periods  of  origin  and  of  very  unequal  worth. 
He  reproduces  quite  remarkably  the  relation 
between  the  two  parts  of  Goethe's  poem,  only 
in  the  reverse  order.  Goethe  placed  by  the 
side  of  the  most  splendid  flowering  of  his 
youthful  energy*  "as  a  continuation,"  the  cool 
reflexion  of  bis  staid  old  age ;  by  the  spring  of 
the  most  original  poesy  he  placed  the  preten- 
tious, artificial  deduction  from  allegories;  in  a 
word,  after  the  "First"  and  only  Part  of 
Faust  he  placed— the  "  Second."  With  Schu- 
mann the  case  is  reversed,  so  that  the  allegori- 
carand  mystical  scenes  of  the  Second  Part  are 
the  spontaneous  product  of  musical  creative 
power,  while  those  of  the  First  Part  form  the 
late  after-gleaning  of  a  soul  weary  unto 
death. 

It  is  not  always  the  more  perfect  poem  that 
attracts  the  more  precious  music.  Where  the 
musician  finds  a  mission  for  himself,  there  the 
poet  must  have  left  something  yet  to  be  said, 
a  something  unexpressed,  unfelt.  Pictures 
like  the  garden  scene  in  "Faust "  are  in  them- 
selves too  perfect  to  admit  of  music.  What 
composer  in  the  world  could  make  Gretchen's 
form  more  lovely,  or  the  discourse  of  Faust 
more  significant  ?  Even  Schumann  went 
aground  here.  It  is  melancholy  to  contem- 
plate, in  his  "  first  division,"  this  restless  mod- 
ulation, this  expressionless  climbing  of  the 
voices  up  and  down,  which  are  meant  to  rep- 
resent Faust  and  Gretchen  to  us.  So  much 
the  more  room,  on  the  contrary,  is  there  for 
the  musical  element  in  the  second  part  of  Goe- 
the's poem,  which  stands  poetically  so  much 
lower  I  One  must  be  either  an  unqualified 
Goethe-worshipper,  or  a  philosopher,  or  a  mu- 
sician, to  be  v^ry  enthusiastic  over  this  Second 
Part.*  Many  scenes  of  the  poem  are  scarcely 
conceivable  without  music  ;t  the  conclusion 
(Faust's  Transfiguration)  remains  at  least  in- 
complete without  it,  a  soul  without  visible 
beautiful  body. 

Let  us  briefly  bring  before  us  the  connection. 
Faust,  in  the  Second  Part,  has  to  develop  him- 
self through  larger  and  more  imporlaut  rela- 
tions with  the  world.  A  succession  of  great 
world  phenomena,  court  aud  state,  diplomacy 
and  war,  pass  in  review  before  our  eyes.  Here 
too  Faust  finds  hollow,  empty  relations,  which 
leave  him  unfilled.  Full  satisfaction,  although 
swiftly  fleet  log,,  he  enjoys  for  the  first  time  on 
the  classic  field  of  ideal  beauty,  in  the  sight  of 
Grecian  Helen.  With  the  vanishing  of  this 
ideal  vision,  Faust  is  given  back  again  to  the 
actual  world.  The  time  for  enjoyment  and  for 
dreams  is  past  for  him ;  he  seeks  to  create  the 
useful,  what  bears  fruit.  With  the  help  of 
spirits  in  his  service  he  wrests  an  uninhabited 
land  from  the  devastating  elements  and  makes 

•  What  wffl  Bayard  Taylor  say  to  this?— Bd. 

t  The  Song  of  the  IDves;  the  ICasqnerade  prooession; 
the  strophes  of  the  flower-Klrl:  of  the  olive  branch,  etc., 
the  annonncement  of  Falcmello,  of  the  Boy  Charioteer, 
of  Unto,  etc. 
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it  arable.  He  curses  the  compact  with  the  evil 
one,  and  wishes  himself  back  in  a  simple,  hn- 
man  way  of  living;  but  for  that  it  is  too  late, 
Faust^s  career  is  closed.  **  Care  **  robs  him  of 
eyesight ;  *  *  Death  "  is  d  rawing  near.  Mephis- 
to  is  on  the  watch  for  FansVs  soul,  which  be- 
longs to  him  by  the  compact.  In  the  fight  for 
the  soul  of  the  hero  the  devils  are  driven  off 
by  the  **  flame  power  of  the  heavenly  roses," 
which  (according  to  the  mediaeval  allegory)  the 
Angels  bring  down  from  above,  to  purify 
Faust's  soul.  Faust  is  saved.  The  *  immor- 
tal "  part  of  him  cannot  be  lost,  for  there  is  an 
eternal  beauty  and  an  eternally  forgiving  love 
(both  personified  in  the  **  Mater  gloriosa,") 
which  as  *'the  ever- womanly,"  draws  the  sin- 
ner upward.  Around  the  Madonna  group 
themselves  the  **  Pater  eztaticus"  and  "Doctor 
Marianus,"  (in  whom  is  embodied  the  ascetic 
agony  of  penitence  and  love  so  common  in  the 
Middle  Ages),  the  Angels,  the  Blessed  Spirits, 
and  other  heavenly  figures  of  the  Catholic 
theology. 

The  composer,  who  approaches  the  conclu- 
sion of  this  poem,  will  trouble  himself  but  lit- 
tle about  the  weighty  objections  which  may  be 
raised  against  the  whole  proceeding.*       He 
finds  in  this  closing  scene  just  the  ready  text 
for  a  lyrical  Oratorio.  Music,  most  supersensu- 
ous  of  the  Arts,  alone  can   render  fixed  and 
palpable  these  fluid,  Itght-enc^ompassed  forms, 
and  in  a  certain  sense  incorporate  the  scenical- 
ly  impossible  proceeding.     The  tremulous  twi- 
light of  the  music  makes  a  mystery  dear  and 
intelligible  to  us,   which  in  the  clear,  sharp 
outline  of  the  spoken  word  we  find  strange  and 
repulsive.   Even  what  disturbs  the  charm  when 
spoken,  like  the    Latinized   crossing  of   the 
words  imitated  from  the  Church  hymns,  dis- 
appears under  the  purifying  flood  of  the  tone- 
waves.     Richard  Wagner  in  his  last  "Epistle 
to  a  French  Friend  "  makes  the  incredible  as- 
sertion, that  there  are  for  Poetry  only  two  pos- 
sible ways:    it  must  either  become  perfectly 
abstract  philosophy,  or   unite  itself  entirely 
with  music.     If  ^e  did  not  know  that  Wagner 
was  thinking  here  of  his  own  Opera  texts,  we 
might  imagine  images  from  the  second  part  of 
**  Faust "  to  be  floating  before  him  in  this  par- 
adox.   The  abstractly  reflective  and  the  half 
musical  parts  therein  would  be,  according  to 
Wagner,  the  model  examples  of  true  poetry. 
As  regards  the  "half  musical,"  such  as  the 
tiansfigu ration  scene,  it  requires  more  than  one 
would  imagine  to  make  it  iohoUy  musical.     It 
would  require  an  extraordinary  and  peculiar 
talent  to  give  the  poem  that  full  and  pure  com- 
pletion which  it  was- waiting  to  receive  from 
Music.     As  we  believe,  it  required  precisely 
Robert  Schumann's  genius.     Only  a  composer, 
in  whom  the  artistic  elements  were  mingled 
just  so,  and  not  otherwise,  could  venture  to 
solve  the  lofty  riddle  of  this  "  Faust- transfigu- 
ration."   Schumann  has  solved  it  in  a  most 
wonderful  manner. 

At  the  outset  the  first  Chorus:  "  Forests  are 
waving  grand,"  establishes  the  ground  color  of 
the  whole,  this  still,  yet  somewhat  strange 
sense  of  blessedness,  with  a  few  masterstrokes. 
With  deep,   tranquil  breath  we  drink  in  the 

•Tbei>e  objections  are  most  strikingly  exposed  by 
ViffCHEB,  wbo  has  passed  the  sharpest  criticisai  anon 
the  -whole  second  part  of  *'  Faast." 


Unwonted,  quickening,  pure  air.  The  charac- 
teristic, but  rather  monotonous  tenor  solo  of 
the  "Pater  extaticus  "  was  omitted  in  the  per- 
formance. Somewhat  livelier  in  melody  and 
rhythm  is  the  following  Bass  solo  with  the  ex- 
pressive close:  *'0  God,  soothe  thou  my 
thoughts  bewildered  I "  From  here  onward  the 
music  grows  ever  richer,  clearer  and  more  in- 
ward. An  extremely  graceful  song  of  '^Blessed 
Boys"  leads  into  the  jubilant  Chorus,  '  'Saved, " 
from  which  again  a  tender  Soprano  Solo 
(*' These  roses")  is  charmingly  set  off.  The 
hymn  of  "Doctor  Marianus"  (with  harp  ac- 
companiment)— more  deep  and  tender  than  en- 
thusiastic— prepares  the  exalted  mood  for  the 
Chorus:  "Thee,  the  intangible,"  admirably. 
Then  follows  the  Song  of  Penitent  Women. 
This' deep  and  heart-felt  melody,  descending 
in  even  quarter  notes,  with  which  is  blended 
Gretchen*s  wonderfully  transfigured  prayer, 
seems  to  us  the  pearl  of  the  whole.  In  mysti- 
cal tremors  die  away  the  "Mater  gloriosa"  »s 
words  of  benediction.  Then  sets  in  with  im- 
posing weight,  amid  the  roaring  peal  of  trom- 
bones, the  concluding  Chorus :  ^'AlUi  vergdng- 
liehes,''  etc.  ("All  that  is  transitory  is  but  a 
symbol,")  and  wings  itself  upward  in  trium- 
phant fiight  at  the  words :  "The  ever- womanly 
draws  us  on  and  upward." 

To  enter  more  deeply  into  the  musical  de- 
tails is  here  impossible.     We  would  only  point 
to  one  peculiar  excellence  ennobling  the  whole 
work.     That  is  the  remarkable  moderation  and 
chasteness  in  the  expression.     If  there  was  ever 
a  poem  made  to  mislead  a  composer  into  un- 
natural exaltation,  it  is  this  transfiguration 
scene.      What   modem  composer  would  not 
have  been  tempted,  by  his  own  sense  of  insuf- 
ficiency, to  the  most  audacious  experiments  in 
harmony  and  instrumentation,  to  the  most  far- 
fetched over-refinement  of  melody  ?    Imagine 
how  Wagner  or  the  Weimarites  would  have 
depicted  **  das  Unbegreiflichs  "  (the  Incompre- 
hensible) I    Schumann,  on  the  contrary,  avoids 
all  that  is  unbeautiful  and  measureless  with 
such  a  tender  feeling,  that  he  resolves  even  the 
chopped  and  broken  exclamations  of  the  "Pa- 
ter Extaticus  "  into  the  symmetry  of  a  still, 
collected  glow.     In  the  Angel  choruses  there 
is  no  trace  of  outward  pageantry  or  glitter. 
All  is  heart-felt,  warm  and  simple.     Far  from 
Schumann  lay  the  temptation  to  approach  the 
poem  on  its  brilliant  outside.     He  let  it  grow 
warm  in  his  heart,  and  then  gave  us,  instead 
of  a  transcendental  scene  of  triumph,  a  piece 
of  his  deepest  and  most  individual  feeling.     If 
it  be  the  best  problem  of  the  Oratorio  to  rep- 
resent the  divine  as  something  humanly  beau- 
tiful and  soulful,  then  has  Schumann  here  be- 
trayed in  what  a  beautiful,  high  sense  he  would 
have  become  an  Oratorio  composer. 


Characteristics  of  Beethoven's  Mona 


thorough  and  admirable  article  "Beethoven,"  In  Fart 
n.  of  hl8  ^^an^o^  JTu^le  and  MutManM,   (London : 


[From  the  condading  portion  of  Mr.  GEonaBGBOVB's 

• -"-imirabie     ~      " 

xaryof  M 

MacmiUan  &  Co.,  isiS).] 

(Concluded  from  Pace  306.) 

6.  The  Scherzo  stands  perhaps  In  a  different 
category  from  the  three  features  already  mentioned. 
It  is  less  of  a  modification  and  more  of  a  distinct 
new  creation.  The  word  is  met  with  in  Haydn  and 
Mozart,  bat  in  a  different  sense  to  that  in  which 
Beethoven  nses  it,  and  apparently  neither  of  those 
masters  have  it  in  a  symphony.  To  both  of  them 
the  third  movement  of  a  symphony  was  a  minuet 


All  that  a  minaet  could  be  made  they  made  of  it> 
but  it  was  never  given  them  to  150  beyond.  The 
minaet  remained  a  dance  tune  to  the  end  of  its  days, 
and  is  so  even  in  Beethoven's  No.  8  Symphony.  In 
fact  Haydn  actually  lamented  that  he  conld  not 
make  more  of  it  than  be  had.  When  discussing  a 
rule  of  Albrechuberger's  by  which  fourths  were 
prohibited  in  strict  composition,  he  *  said,  '  Such 
trifling  is  absurd ;  I  wish,  instead,  that  some  one 
would  try  to  compose  a  really  new  minuet.'  This 
Beethoven  did.  The  third  movement  of  bis  first 
Symphony  is  what  Haydn  wished  tof  see.  Though 
labelled  '  menuetto '  it  is  quite  unlike  a  minuet  It 
is  in  &ct  a  scherzo,  and  in  its  little  dimensions  is 
the  pattern  and  model  of  those  gigantic  movements 
which  in  the  Eroica,  the  C  minor,  the  No.  7,  and 
especially  the  No.  9  of  the  Symphonies ;  in  the  B 
flat  trio ;  in  the  Sonata,  op.  106 ;  and  the  first  of 
the  Rassoumoffsky  Quartets,  are  so  truly  astonish, 
ing,  and  su  characteristic  of  their  great  author. 

6.  An  innovation  of  great  importance  in  the 
Finale,  for  which  no  precedent  can  be  found,  was 
the  introduction  of  the  Chorus.  In  the  Eroica  Sym- 
phony  Beethoven  showed  how  a  set  of  orchestnd 
Tariations  could  he  employed  in  a  finale.  In  the 
Choral  Fantasia  again  he  showed  with  what  effect  a 
chorus  could  be  employed  in  the  same  part  of  the 
work.  But  in  the  9tb  Symphony  he  combined  the 
two,  by  asing  the  chorus  in  a  succession  of  varia- 
tions. Mendelssohn  has  followed  bis  example  in 
the  '  Lobgesang,'  the  vocal  portion  of  which  is  the 
last  movement  of  a  symphony;  but  he  has  not 
adopted  the  Variation-form. 

7.  One  of  the  most  striking  characteristics  of 
Beethoven's  music  is  the  individnal  variety  of  each 
piece  and  each  movement.     In  the  Symphonies  ev- 
ery one  of  the  9  first  movements  is  entirely  distinct 
from  the  other  8,  and  the  same  of  the  andantes, 
scherzos,  and  finales.    Each  is  based  on  a  distinct 
idea,  and  each  leaves  a  separate  image  and  impres- 
sion on  the  mind.    And  the  same  may  be  said  of 
the  majority  of  the  smaller  works,  of  the  concertos 
and  qaartets  and  pianoforte  trios^^sertainly  of  the 
sonatas,  all  but  perhaps  a  very  few.    The  themes 
and  passages  have  no  family  likeness,  and  have  not 
the  air  of  having  been  taken  out  of  a  stock  ready 
made,  but  are  born  for  the  occasion.    He  thus  very 
rarely  repeats  himself.       The  theme  of  the  slow 
movement  of  the  Sonata  in  F  minor ^and  the  second 
theme  in  the  first  movement  of  the  Sonata  in  C  (op. 
2,  Nos.  1  and  8)  are  adapted  from  his  early  piano- 
forte quartets.    The  minuet  in  the  Septet  is  devel- 
oped from  that  in  the  little  Sonata  in  G  (op.  49.  No. 
2).    The  Turkish  March  in  the  'Ruins  of  Athens' 
had  already  appeared  as  a  theme  for  Variations  in 
D  (op.  76).    The  theme  of  the  Variations  in  the 
Choral  Fantasia  is  a  song  of  his  own,  '  Seufzer  eines 
Ungeliebten  *  (No.  268),  composed  many  years  be- 
fore.   The  melodies  of  two  Contretanze  (No.  11a) 
are  employed  in  the  Prometheus  music,  and  one  of 
them  is  also  ased  in  a  set  of  Variations  (op.  86)  and 
in  the  Finale  to  the  Eroica.    In  the  Finale  to  the 
Choral  Fantasia  there  are  some  slight  anticipations 
of  the  Finale  to  the  Choral  Symphony ;  the  Prome- 
theus music  contaiuH  an  anticipation  of  the  storm 
in  the  Pastoral  Symphony,  and  the  subject  of  the 
Allegretto  to  the  8th  Symphony  is  found  in  a  ha- 
noorous  Canon  (No.  26&-2>— such  are  all  the  repeti- 
tions  that  have  been  detected.      How  far  he  em- 
ployed VoUcS'lieder  and  other  tunes  not  invented  by 
himself  is  not  yet  known.    Certain  melodies  in  the 
Eroica,  Pastoral,  and  No.  Y  Symphonies,  are  said 
to  have  been  thus  adopted,  but  at  present  it  is  mere 
assertion. 

This  is  perhaps  the  most  convenient  place  for 
noticing  a  prominent  fact  about  his  own  melodies, 
viz.,  that  they  often  consist  wholly  or  mainly  of 
consecutive  notes.  This  is  the  case  with  some  of 
the  very  finest  themes  he  has  written,  witness  the 
Scherzo  and  Finale  to  the  Choral  Symphony ;  and 
that  to  the  Choral  Fantasia ;  the  slow  movements 
of  the  B  flat  Trio  and  the  Symphony  in  the  same 
key ;  the  Adagio  to  the  Quartet  op.  127,  and  many 
others. 

8.  In  the  former  part  of  this  sketch  we  have 
mentioned  the  extraordinary  manner  in  which 
Beethoven  wrote  and  re-wrote  until  he  had  arrived 
at  the  exact  and  most  apt  expression  of  his  thought 
The  same  extraordinary  care  not  to  be  mistaken  is 
found  in  the  nwrnoeM^  or  marks  of  expression,  with 
which  his  works  are  crowded,  and  which  he  was 
the  first  to  introduce  in  such  abundance.    For  in- 

*  Griesinger,  p.  114. 

t  One  would  like  to  know  if  Haydn  ever  beard  the 
First  or  any  other  of  Beethoven's  Sympbonlefl,  and 
what  his  real  feelings  were  ahont  them.  He-  lived  on 
till  1809,  and  might  tlins  have  heard  the  Broioa  and  ev- 
en the  C  minor. 
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■tonee,  to  compare  the  '  Jupiter '  SymphoDy — Mo- 
lart's  lut— with  BeethoTen's  first,  we  shall  find 
that  the  violin  part  of  the  first  half  of  the  opening 
AlUgro  has  in  tne  former  (120  bars  long)  14  marks 
of  ezpressioD,  in  the  latter  (96  bars)  42  marks.  The 
Andante  to  Mosart's  Symphony  in  G  minor  has  88 
marks  to  181  bars,  while  that  to  Beethoven's  No.  2 
has  105  marks  to'  276  bars.  In  the  later  works  this 
attention  to  nuanct  increases.  The  Allegro  agitato 
of  the  Quartet  in  F  minor,  126  bars  long,  contains 
96  marks ;  the  Cavatina  in  the  Qnartet  in  B  flat,  66 
bars  long,  contains  68  marks.  It  is  part  of  the 
STstem  of  nn  wearied  care  and  attention  by  which 
this  great  man,  whose  genius  was  only  eqaalled  by 
his  assiduity,  brought  his  works  to  their  actual  per- 
fection, and  to  the  certainty  that  they:  would  pro- 
duce what  he  himself  calls  %L  9UO  pntprio  wopwio 
«#«ao* — their  own  special  and  intended  eflfeet. 
Sow  original  and  splendid  the  effect  of  such  utMmcM 
can  be  may  be  seen  in  the  Vivaee  of  the  No.  Y  Sym- 
phony, where  the  sudden  change  lirom  ff  to  pp,  ac- 
companying an  equally  sudden  plunge  in  the  melo 
dy  and  abrupt  change  in  the  harmony,  produces  a 
wild  romantic  effect  which  once  to  hear  is  never  to 
forget. 

In  addition,  Beethoven  here  and  there  gives  in- 
dications such  as  the  '  Bitte  um  inoern  und  ftussern 
Frieden  *  at  the '  Dona '  in  the  Mass  in  D,  the  *  bek- 
lemmt '  in  the  Cavatina  of  the  B  flat  Quartet,  the 
'  Arioso  dolente'  of  Sonata  op.  110,  which  throw  a 
very  personal  color  over  the  piece.  The  word 
'Cantabile'  has  a  special  moaning  when  he  em- 
ploys it. 

9.    Beethoven  used  Variations  to  a  very  great 
extent.    For  the  Pianoforte,  Solo  and  in  conjunc- 
tion with  other  solo  instruments,  he  has  left  29  sets, 
some  on  ori^nal  themes,  some  on  airs  by  other 
composers.    But  berides  these  several  movements 
in  his  Sonatas,  Quartets,  and  Trios  are  variations, 
so  entitled  by  him.      Every  one  will  remember 
those  in  the  Septet,  in  the  '  Harp '  Quartet,  in  the 
Kreutzer  Sonata,  in  the  Solo  Sonata  in  A  flat,  and 
in  the  two  late  Sonatas  in  E  and  C  minor  (op.  109 
and  111).      Many  other  movements  in  the  same 
branches  of  composition  are  variations,  although 
not  so  named.    The  slow  movements  in  the  Sonata 
'  appassionata '  and  the  op.  106  are  splendid  instan- 
ces.   In  the  Symphonies  the  slow  movements  of  Uie 
C  minor,  the  Pastoral  and  the  Ninth,  are  magnifi- 
cent examples,  the  last  the  most  splendid  of  all — 
while  the  colossal  Finales  of  the  Eroica  and  the 
Ninth  Symphony  are  also  variations,  though  of  a 
very  different  order  from  the  rest  and  from  each 
other.    Of  the  lowest  and  most  obvious  type  of  va- 
riation, in  which  the  tune  remains  in  $UUh  quo  idl 
through  the  piece,  with  mere  changes  of  accompan- 
iment above,  below,  and  around  it — the  Hers-Thal- 
berg  type — the  nearest  approach  to  be  found  in 
Beethoven's  works,  is  the  6th  variation  in  op.  26. 
His  favorite  plan  is  to  preserve  the  harmonic  basis 
of  the  theme  and  to  modify  and  embellish  the  melo- 
dy.   Of  this  type  he  makes  use  with  astonishing 
ease  and  truly  inexhaustible  originality.    It  is  to 
be  found  in  some  shape  or  other  in  nearly  every 
work  of  his  second  and  third  periods.    It  is  not  his 
own  invention,  for  fine  instances  of  it  exist  in  Mo- 
sart  and  Haydn,  but  no  one  practised  It  with  such 
beauty  and  nobility  as  he  did,  unless  it  be  Schu- 
bert, who  at  any  rate  approaches  very  near  him  in 
its  use.    Perhaps  the  finest  instance  of  it  is  in  the 
Adagio  of  the  Ninth  Symphony,  in  which  the  melo- 
dy is  varied  first  in  common  time  and  then  in  12-8, 
vdth  a  grace,  beauty,  and  strength  which  are  quite 
unparalleled.    There  is,  however,  a*  third  kind  of 
variation  which  is  all  Beethoven's  own,  in  which 
everything  undergoes  a  change — ^rhvthm,  melody, 
and  harmony — and  yet  the  individual  theme  re- 
midns  clearly  present.     '  Perhaps  one  melodious 
step  only  of  the  subject  is  taken  (op.  109 ;  var.  1 
and  6):  perhaps  the  fundamental  progrressions  of 
the  harmony  alone  are  retained;   perhaps    some 
thorough  rhythmical  alteration  Ijb  made,  with  an 
entire  change  of  key,  as  in  the  Poeo  AndanU,  Finale 
of  Eroica ;  In  the  B  flat  variation  alia  marcia,  of  the 
Ninth  Symphony ;  and  in  many  of  the  88  Varia- 
tions.   This  is  no  mere  change  of  dress  and  decora- 
tion, but  an  actual  creation  of  something  new  out  of 
the  old  germ — we  see  the  chrysalis  change  into  the 
butterfly,  and  we  know  it  to  be  the  same  creature 
despite  the  change.'    '  In  no  other  form  than  that 
of  the  Variation,  continues  Mr.  Dannrenther,  '  does 
Beethoven's  creative  power  appear  more  wonder- 
ful,  and  its  effect  on  the  art   more  difficult  to 
measure.' 
10.    Of  Fugues  Beethoven  wrote  but  few,  and 

*  Preface  to  the  Eroica. 

•  Mr.  Dannxeufhar  in  MaemWan, 


those  near  the  end  of  his  career,  but  he  always 
knew  how  to  introduce  a  fngaio  or  bit  of  contra- 
puntal work  with  the  happiest  effect.  Witness  a 
passage  in  the  working  out  of  the  first  movement 
of  the  Er<nca  Symphony,  and  another  in  the  Finale 
of  the  same  work ;  or  in  the  middle  portion  of  the 
Allegretto  of  No.  7 ;  or  the  lovely  counterpoint  for 
the  Bassoon  in  the  opening  of  the  Finale  of  No.  9. 
Of  complete  fugues  the  only  instrumental  ones  are 
the  finale  to  the  8rd  of  the  Rassoumoffsky  Quartets ; 
the  finsles  to  the  'Cello  Sonata  op.  102,  No.  2,  and 
the  Solo  Sonatas  op.  101,  106,  and  110 ;  and  the 
enormous  movement  in  B  flat  which  originally 
formed  the  termination  to  the  great  String  Quartet 
in  the  same  key.  Of  the  last-named  fugue  one  has 
no  opportunity  of  jodgincr,  as  it  is  never  played ; 
but  of  the  others,  especially  those  in  the  Solo  Sona- 
tas, it  may  be  safely  said  that  nothing  in  the  whole 
of  Beethoven's  music  Is  associated  with  a  more  dis- 
tinct dramatic  intention,  whether  it  be,  as  has  been* 
suggested,  a  resolution  to  throw  off  an  affection 
which  was  enthralling  him,  or  some  other  great 
mental  effort 

11.    Beethoven  did  not  origrfnate  'programme 
music,'  for  Bach  left  a  sonata  describing  the  depart- 
ure of  his  brother ;  and  two  symphonies  are  in  ex- 
istence by  Knecht — a  countryman  of  Beethoven's, 
and  a  few  years  his  senior— entitled  '  Tableau  mu- 
sical de  la  nature,'  and  '  La  joie  des  Bergers  inter- 
rompue  par  I'orage,'  which  are  not  only  founded  on 
the  same  idea  with  his  Pastoral  Symphony,  but  aref 
said  to  contain  somewhat  similar  themes  and  pas- 
sages.   But,  though  he  did  not  Invent  it,  he  raised 
it  at  once  to  a  higher  level  than  before,  and  his  pro- 
grammepieces  have  exercised  a  great  effect  on  the 
art    '  When  Beethoven  had  once  opened  the  road,' 
said  Mendelssohn, '  every  one  was  bound  to  follow ;' 
and  it  is  probable  that  without  his  example    we 
should  not  have  had  Mendelssohn's  overtures  to 
'  The  Hebrides'  or  to  the  *  Meeresstille  und  glilck- 
liche  Fahrt.'    His  works  in  this  line,  omitting  all 
which  did  not  receiye  their  titles  from  himself,  are : 
— ^the   'Sonata  path^tique;'   'La  Malinconia,'  an 
adagrio  In  the  String-quartet,  No.  6;  the  'Eroica' 
Symphony;   the  'Pastoral'  ditto;   the  Battle  of 
^ttoria ;  the  Sonata  '  Les  Adieux,  I'Absence  et  le 
Retour ;  *  the  movements  In  the  A  minor  quartet 
(op.  182)  entitled  'Oanzona  dl  ringraxiamento  in 
modo  liaico  offerta  alia  divinitA  da  un  guarito,'  and 
'  Sentendo  nnova  forsa ; '  the  movement  in  the  F- 
major  quartet  (op.  186),  entitled  '  Der  schwerge- 
fksste  Entschluss — ^Muss  es  sein  T    Es  muss  ^eln ; ' 
and  a  Rondo  i  capriccio  for  Piano  (op.  129),  the 
MS.  of  which  is  entitled  by  the  composer  'Die 
Wnth  tkber  den  verlornen  Groschen  ausgetobt  in 
einer  Caprice.'    Beyond  these  Beethoven  made  no 
acknowledged  attempts  to  depict  definite  scenes  or 
moods  of  mind  in  instrumental  music.    We  have 
already  (p.  179a)  quoted  Schindler's  statement  that 
Beethoven  intended  the  Sonatas  in  op.  14  to  be  a 
dialogue  between  two  lovers,  and  to  represent  the 
'  entreating  and  resisting  principle ; '  and  the  Sona- 
ta in  E  minor  (op.  90)  is  said  ta  nave  had  direct  ref- 
erence to  the  difficulties  attending  Merits  Lichnow- 
sky's  passion  for  the  actress  whom  he  ultimately 
married.    The  first  movement  was  to  have  been 
called  '  Eampf  swischen  Kopf  und  Hers,'  and  the 
second,   'Conversation  mit  aer  Geliebten.'      But 
none  of  these  titles  were  directly  sanctioned  by 
Beethoven  himself.    In  the  programme  of  the  con- 
cert of  Dec.  22,  1808,  at  which  the  Pastoral  Sym- 
phony was  pi^ckduced,  he  prefixed  the   following 
words  to  the  description  of  the  Symphony : — '  Pas- 
toral Svmphonie :  mehr  Ansdruek  der  Empfindung 
als  Maierel' — 'more   expression  of  emotions  than 
portraiture,'  a  canon  which  should  surely  be  taken 
as  the  guide  in  interpreting  all  similar  works  of 
his. 

We  have  now  endeavored  to  give  the  main  exter- 
nal characteristics  of  Beethoven's  music ;  but  the 
music  itself,  though  it  resides  in  them,  is  beyond 
and  above  them  all.  '  While  listening,'  says  Mr. 
Dannrenther,  '  to  such  works  as  the  Overture  to 
Leonora,  the  Sinfonia  Eroica,  or  the  Ninth  Sym- 
phony, we  feel  that  we  are  in  the  presence  of  some- 
thing far  wider  and  higher  than  the  mere  develop- 
ment of  musical  themes.  The  execution  in  detail 
of  each  movement  and  each  succeeding  work  is 
modified  more  and  more  with  the  prevailing  poetic 
sentiment    A  religious  passion  and  elevation  are 

E resent  in  the  utterances.  The  mental  and  moral 
orison  of  the  music  grows  upon  us  with  each  re- 
newed hearing.  The  mfferent  movements — ^like  the 
diffsrent  particles  of  each  movement— have  as  close 
a  oonnectton  with  one  another  as  the  acts  of  a  trag- 

•  Mr.  Davison's  Analysis  of  the  Sonata,  op.  106. 
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edy,  and  a  characteristic  significance  to  be  under- 
stood only  in  relation  to  the  whole ;  each  work  is 
in  the  full  sense  of  the  word  a  revelation.  Beetho- 
ven speaks  a  language  no  one  has  spoken  before, 
and  treats  of  things  no  one  has  dreamt  of  before ; 
yet  it  seems  as  though  he  were  speaking  of  matters 
long  familiar,  in  one's  mother  tongue ;  as  though 
he  touched  upon  emotions  one  had  lived  through 
in  some  former  existence.  .  .  .  The  warmth 
and  depth  of  his  ethical  sentiment  is  now  felt  all 
the  world  over,  and  it  will  ere  long  be  universally 
recognized  that  he  has  leavened  and  widened  the 
sphere  of  men's  emotions  in  a  manner  akin  to  that 
in  which  the  conceptions  of  great  philosophers  and 
poets  have  widened  the  sphere  of  men's  intellectual 
activity.'  • 
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Mosio  Without  a  Master. 

BT    HEKBT  C.  LUNN. 

We  have  never  be^n  able  to  understand  whether 
the  works  published  for  teaching  languages  "  with- 
out a  master  "  are  founded  upon  the  idea  that  with 
such  help  no  person  would  require  a  master ;  or 
that,  presuming  a  pupil  had  previously  made  up  his 
mind  not  to  employ  an  experienced  guide,  these 
bocks  are  to  act  as  correct  finger-posts  to  point  out 
the  road  he  is  to  travel.  Supposing  that  thev  are 
simply  to  serve  as  poor  substitutes  for  the  legiti- 
mate method  of  acquiring  a  language,  they  will 
doubtless  be  found  useful  in  their  way ;  but  if  they 
are  meant  to  establish  the  fact  that  by  self-tuition  a 
sound  knowledge  of  the  subject  can  De  gained,  we 
must  unreservedly  dissent  from  such  a  conclusion. 
''French  without  a  master  "  sounds  extremely  well ; 
but  one  of  the  first  requisites  of  a  language  is  a 
perfect  pronunciation,  and  the  intonation  of  the 
French  is  not  to  be  acquired  by  the  eyA,  but  by  the 
ear.  When  we  see,  for  example,  that  bowUan  is  to 
be  pronounced  Aoo/bn,  according  to  the  English  al- 
phabet, we  do  not  get  very  near  to  the  truth,  al- 
though it  is  said  that  the  oo  sounds  as  in  the  word 
wood,  and  that  the  n  is  "  nasal ;"  neither  can  the  cor- 
rect pronunciation  of  9urveillanee  be  caught  by  at- 
tempting to  follow  the  Ensrlish  letters  in  svrvebns, 
even  when  we  are  directed  to  recollect  that  the  u 
is  '*  short,"  the  /  "  sounds  as  gl  in  uraglio*  and  that 
the  "  nasal "  sound  of  n  is  to  be  carefully  observed ; 
and  yet  these  are  fair  specimens  of  the  method  by 
which  French  is  tauffht  *'  without  a  master." 

If  then  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  becoming  a 
good  linguist  are  c^^Hy  insurmountable,  save  by 
the  aid  of  an  able  instructor,  what  shsll  be  said  of 
the  possibility  of  acquiring  Music  "  without  a  mas- 
ter ? "  Surely  if  this  is,  as  we  believe,  one  of  the 
most  eloquent  of  languages,  no  symbols  can  con- 
vey anything  but  the  baldest  idea  of  the  beauty  of 
a  tone-poem.  True  it  is  that  those  who  study 
French  by  the  help  of  books  alone  may  learn  suffi- 
cient to  enable  them  to  read  the  literature  of  the 
country ;  but  let  them  attempt  to  speak,  and  the 
pronnnciation  at  once  betrays  the  manner  in  which 
they  have  studied.  In  Music,  too,  It  Is  possible  ' 
that  a  diligent  and  earnest  student  may,  with  great 
care,  skim  through  compositions  with  much  amuse- 
ment, and  even  profit,  to  himself;  yet  the  moment 
he  tries  to  expound  the  meaning  of  a  work  to  artis- 
tic ears,  the  want  of  what  may  be  termed  the  "  in- 
tonation "  of  the  language  is  at  once  painfully  ap- 
parent To  those  who  feel  the  importance  of 
seeking  an  efficient  tutor  for  Music,  whether  vocal 
or  instrumental,  it  is  of  course  unnecessary  to  en- 
large upon  the  subject ;  but  we  see  a  growing  ten- 
dency in  the  present  day  to  issue  compositions  for 
the  pianoforte  in  which,  without  positively  assert- 
ing the  fact,  it  seems  assumed  that  every  infbrma- 
tion  necessary  for  a  student  is  to  be  found.  In  past 
times  pieces  only  contained  the  notes,  with  the 
requisite  marks  for  the  varieties  of  tone  and  time ; 
but  now  we  have  full  and  explicit  fingering  through- 
out, directions  for  the  minutest  shades  of  expression, 
Italian  words  (many  of  which  are  positively  un- 
translatable) to  guide  our  minds  into  the  right 
channel  for  the  interpretation  of  the  most  important 
passages,  and  we  have  even  an  edition  of  dassloal 
works  where  every  movement  is  elaborately  ana- 
lyzed, the  margin  being  positively  covered  with 
letter-press  so  thickly  as  completely  to  daxzle  the 
eye  of  the  young  performer  for  whom  such  informa- 
tion is  evidently  designed.  Songs,  too,  are  pub- 
lished with  all  the  places  for  taking  breath  marked ; 
and  it  Is  probable,  if  this  system  should  continue  to 

•  I  have  been  mnch  indebted  in  this  part  of  mv  woric 
to  an  admirable  paper  by  Mr.  Dannrenther  in  Jraemif- 
lan*t  Maaatdnetor  Jnly,  1879.  I  have  quoted  from  it 
more  than  once,  and  if  I  have  not  done  so  still  mors  it  Is 
because  the  style  of  hts  remarks  is  not  suited  to  the 
bald  rigidity  or  a  DIctlonaxy  article. 
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develop,  that  directions  for  the  proper  management 
of  the  voice  and  the  pronanciation  of  the  syllables 
may  be  added.  Now  it  is  obvioas  that  when  a  work 
is  thns  placed  before  the  public,  the  editor  ^ves  a 
lesson  to  every  purchaser  of  a  copy ;  and  if  this 
could  possibly  be  an  efficient  one,  there  coald  be  no 
artistic  reason,  at  least,  for  saying  a  word  against 
it ;  but  as  we  have  already  indicated,  no  printed 
rnleSj  however  carefully  they  may  have  been  con- 
sidered, can  form  either  a  player  or  a  singer — ^the 
influence  of  an  experienced  teacher  alone  can  mould 
the  pupil's  mind ;  and  as  Music  should  come  from 
the  mind,  and  merely  be  uttered  through  the  voice 
or  fingers,  even  the  best  "  paper  musician "  must 
necessarily  be  a  mere  ingenious  automaton. 

But,  in  addition  to  the  pieces  we  have  mentioned, 
expressly  designed,  as  we  suppose,  for  self  tuition, 
we  have  books  entitled  "  Music  without  a  master," 
and  in  these  publications  laws  are  laid  down  for  the 
student  which  are  no  doubt  founded  upon  sound 
principles,  but  are  utterly  useless  unless  explained 
and  illustrated  by  a  teacher.  "  Do  not  put  your 
thumb  upon  a  black  key,"  for  instance,  and  "ifever 

1»lace  one  finger  over  another,"  are  very  good  max- 
ms ;  but  a  pianist  would  be  somewhat  puzzled  were 
he  to  attempt  to  play  classical  works  with  a  blind 
observance  of  sucb  directions.  The  truth  is  that 
t^e  exceptions  prove  the  rule;  and  although  these 
exceptions,  when  met  with  in  printed  fingering, 
rather  perplex  an  untaught  player,  when  reoom- 
mendea  under  the  guidance  of  an  intelligent  mas- 
ter, they  become  In^resUng  examples  for  reflection 
as  illustrating  the  great  principle  of  "fingering  as 
you  phrase."  The  mental  analysis  of  a  pianororte 
composition  Is  a  prooess  which,  aided  by  the  teach- 
er, grows  so  muen  into  a  habit  with  a  student,  that 
notes  in  music,  like  words  in  a  book,  become  mere- 
ly regarded  as  a  means  of  eloquently  expresring 
phases  of  thought;  and  the  fingers  are  tnerefore 
instinct  with  the  minutest  shades  of  feeling.  To 
give  forth  the  correct  notes  of  a  theme,  or  coldly  to 
execute  passages  without  a  flaw  will  saUsfy  none 
whose  musical  powers  have  been  developed  by  con- 
stant communion  with  an  artistic  and  experienced 
mind ;  and  few  will  be  found  who  can  endure  me- 
chanical playing  if  they  have  for  years  been  taught 
to  believe  that  those  who  have,  by  hard  labor  only, 
vanquished  executive  difficulties  nave  acquired  the 
means,  but  not  the  end,  of  art  A  Sonata  of  Beet- 
hoven's, for  example,  is  a  poem,  only  to  those  who 
are  themselves  musical  poets ;  but  the  notes  are  the 
same  to  all ;  music  is  certaiQly  an  universal  lan- 
guafi^  and  requires  no  trauj^Ation  for  executants 
not  bom  in  the  country  of  the  author ;  the  indica- 
tions for  every  variation  of  time,  for  phrasing,  and 
even  for  fingering,  appear  legibly  upon  the  paper, 
but  it  is  the  magic  of  the  teacher  which,  almost  im- 
perceptibly, urges  the  young  player  to  mould  this 
succession  of  sounds  into  an  harmonious  whole. 
No  composer  can  do  more  than  faintly  shadow 
forth  his  meaning  by  the  aid  of  the  engraver ;  no 
editor  can  indace  eloquence  in  the  performer  by 
the  most  carefnl  directions  for  phrasing ;  the  influ- 
ence of  the  master  must  be  personal,  and  teacher 
and  pupil  must  be  united  by  that  bond  of  sympathy 
which  oven  absence  should  not  weaken. 

If  we  were  to  accept  the  fact  of  multitudes  of 
books  professing  to  teach  the  vocal  art  existing 
around  us  as  a  proof,  we  might  imagine  that  "Sing- 
ing without  a  master  "  is  an  exceedingly  easy  mat- 
ter. To  say  nothing  of  the  many  anatomical 
treatises  with  colored,  illustrations — ^by  no  means 
agreeable  to  look  at — which  tell  us  how  the  voice 
should  be  produced  according  to  Nature's  laws,  we 
have  pleasant  and  well-written  works  which  treat 
BO  ably  of  the  method  of  singing  vowels  and  conso- 
nants, of  the  manner  in  which  words  shoald  and 
should  not  be  pronounced,  of  the  appearance  of 
the  face  when  singing,  and  even  of  the  true  attitude 
to  be  assumed  before  an  audience,  that  little  more 
seems  necessary  for  qualifying  a  student  to  become 
an  accomplished  vocalist.  Most  of  us  have  heard 
of  the  singer  who,  having  been  kept  solely  to  a  set 
series  of  vocal  exercises  for  about  seven  years,  was 
then  told  that  he  had  nothing  more  to  learn.  The 
story  is  a  good  one,  and  gains  respect  by  age ;  but 
who,  knowing  anything  of  the  matter,  willbelieve 
it  r  "  Either,"  they  wul  say,  "  he  w«s  not  the  great 
singer  that  he  is  reported  to  have  been,  or  he 
gained  Us  high  artistic  qualities  by  other  means 
than  singing  over  a  number  of  dry  technical  studies 
for  seven  years."  It  is  true  that  he  worked  under 
the  i^Qidanos  of  a  master ;  but  we  hear  nothing  of 
the  influence  exercised  by  this  master  when  school- 
hours  were  over.  No  organized  daily  rauHne,  how- 
ever well  it  may  haye  been  laid  out  upon  paper, 
will  ever  form  a  vocalist  worthy  of  the  name ;  for 
not  only  must  the  utmost  care  be  exercised  to  form 


the  musical  intelligence  as  well  as  the  voice,  but  it 
is  as  impossible  for  a  teacher  to  pursue  precisely 
the  same  system  with  two  pupils  as  for  a  doctor  to 
practise  the  same  course  of  treatment  with  two  pa- 
tients. The  constitution  must  be  studied  in  both 
instances,  and  this  can  only  be  done  by  one  who 
has  experience  as  well  as  knowledge,  and  whose 
whole  neart  is  in  the  work  to  which  he  devotes 
himself. 

We  recollect  o^ce  being  told  by  a  lady  that,  al- 
though her  daughter  had  taken  lessons  on  the  piano- 
forte for  many  years,  she  always  played  frightfully 
out  of  tune.  How  this  feat  was  accomplished  w^ 
know  not ;  but  now  that  the  female  members  of  a 
family  so  often  forsake  our  household  instrument 
for  the  Violin,  we  trust  that  mothers  with  such  sen- 
sitive ears  will  take  care  that  a  proper  instructor  is 
provided  in  the  rudimentary  stages  of  their  daugh- 
ters' progress.  Self-tuition,  as  we  have  endeavored 
to  prove,  is  bad  enough  wherever  solid  advance- 
ment is  desired,  but  the  "  Violin  without  a  master'' 
is  something  too  horrible  to  dwell  upon.  To  be 
compelled  to  listen  to  the  constant  practice  of  the 
scales  is  wearisome  indeed ;  but  who  can  bear  the 
excruciating  torture  of  hearing  each  note  gradually 
squeezed  into  tune— or  rather  what  the  player 
thinks  is  In  tune — as  a  portion  of  a  "  pupil's  daily 
exercise"?  Truly  the  violin,  although  in  every 
respect  a  perfect  instrument,  capable  of  conveying 
the  most  eloquent  and  impassioned  poetry  to  a  cul- 
tivated audience,  is  one  which  thoroughly  tests  the 
musical  faculty.  On  the  pianoforte  anybody,  with 
a  little  practice,  can  at  least  sound  a  succession  of 
notes  which  shall  be  satisfactory  to  the  ear,  provid- 
ed the  tuner  has  properly  performed  his  duty ;  yet 
place  a  violin  and  bow  in  tne  hands  of  a  tyro  and 
tie  can  produce  but  a  discordant  noise.  Much 
therefore  as  we  may  desire  that  this  instrument 
should  be  more  popular  in  the  domestic  circle  than 
it  has  hitherto  been,  by  introducing  It  Into  ladies' 
schools,  and  by  encouraging  our  daughters  as  well 
as  our  sons  at  nome  to  oevelop  Its  numerous  beau- 
ties, we  cannot  Insist  toe  strongly  upon  the  neces- 
sity of  practising  from  the  first  under  the  supervis- 
ion of  an  able  teacher ;  for  "  instruction  books " 
must  speak  alike  to  all,  and  never  can  probe  those 
indiviaual  feelings  which  can  be  detected,  and  per- 
haps remedied,  oy  an  experienced  and  conscien- 
tious roaster. 

Although,  following  out  our  theory  to  the  utmost, 
we  thoroiighly  disagree  with  attempting  to  acquire 
"  Harmony  without  a  master,"  we  especially  warn 
the  pupil  against  studying  "Harmony  with  too 
many  masters;'  for  although  it  is  undoubtedly 
true  that  In  a  multitude  of  counsellors  there  must 
be  wisdom,  it  is  not  always  that  even  the  most 
learned  doctors  arrive  at  the  same  conclusion.  A 
definite  method- of  classifying  chords  which  has 
formed  the  foundation  for  the  structure  of  some  of 
the  finest  artistic  works  may  be  proved  faulty  as 
thought  on  the  subject  advances,  and  mature  minds 
may  safely  analyze  the  numerous  systems  around 
them ;  but  young  students  should  firmly  adhere  to 
the  one  in  which  they  have  been  taught  to  put 
faith,  for  there  can  be  no  auestion  that  all  musi- 
cians arrive  at  the  same  ena,  although  by  different 
means ;  and  a  beautiful  chord  in  the  work  of  a  great 
composer  is  no  less  beautiful  because  another  com- 
poser would  note  it  diflerently.  So  much  is  done 
oy  establishing  a  feeling  of  confidence  between  mas- 
ter and  pupil  that  we  cannot  too  earnesUy  advocate 
the  desiraDility  of  mutual  trust;  and  whenever 
therefore  one  who  has  been  taught  that  a  certain 
combination  of  sounds  has  a  certain  root,  suddenly 
discovers  that  there  are  theorists  who  say  that  it 
has  another  root,  let  him  not  disbelieve  in  nis  tutor, 
for  assuredly  he  will  find  that  there  are  theorists  of 
equal  position  who  deny  the  truth  of  either.  And 
if  the  nelp  of  a  teacher  is  so  positively  essential  in 
learning  the  principles  of  what  may  be  termed 
"  musical  grammar,'  how  much  more  is  it  so  In  at- 
tempting to  compose  I  The  master  who  would  in- 
culcate a  feeling  for  symmetry  of  construction,  and 
show  the  lawb  by  which  the  grand  works  which 
have  placed  music  amongst  the  noblest  of  the  arts 
have  been  regulated,  must  do  something  more  than 
merely  map  out  upon  paper  the  cold  forms  of  the 
several  movements  of  a  dassioal  composition. 
Books  may  help,  but  not  take  the  place  of,  oral 
instruction ;  for  In  examining  the  models  which 
have  been  bequeathed  to  us,  we  should  endeavor 
not  only  to  study  the  plan,  but  to  comprehend  the 
inner  meaning  of  an  author ;  and  a  good  master 
can  reveal  to  us  in  a  short  time  ^hat  the  most 
earnest  student  might  not  discover  in  years  of 
study. 

Opposed  then  as  we  are  to  the  system  of  teaching 
even  dry  matters  of  fkot  in  a  matter-of-fiMst  style, 


and  with  a  fixed  conviction  that  "  imitation  **  is  of 
all  things  to  be  avoided,  it  may  perhaps  be  asked 
what  we  consider  the  real  office  of  a  master.  To 
this  we  reply  that  he  is  ever  to  remember  how  grave 
is  the  responsibility  of  the  task  with  which  he  is 
entrusted ;  for  the  talent  of  his  pupil  is  the  capital 
which  he  undertakes  to  employ  to  the  greatest  ad- 
vantage. He  must  administer  his  teaching,  there- 
fore, not  only  with  skill,  but  with  judgment  His 
mission  is  to  build  up  the  musical  mind  of  his  pupil 
from  the  foundation,  and  to  instil  in  early  life  such 
sound  principles  of  art,  that  the  older  he  grows  the 
more  solid  his  taste  will  become.  Above  all  things, 
he  is  to  make  his  influence  felt  when  no  longer  at 
his  pupil's  side,  for  it  should  be  understood  that  the 
object  of  studying  with  a  master  is  to  be  able  in  the 
future  to  do  without  him.  Assuming  that  these 
truths  are  admitted  as  the  basis  of  Intimate  teach- 
ing, it  will  be  at  once  seen  that  no  directions  upon 
paper,  as  we  have  already  said,  can  produce  any- 
thing beyond  mechanical  correctness,  and  that  self- 
tuition  in  music  is  no  more  to  be  advocated  than 
self-tuition  in  language.  The  due  interpretation  of 
a  composition  requires  something  more  than  mere 
accuracy,  and  that  something  can  only  be  gained 
by  communion  with  artists.  Whenever  therefore 
the  result  of  "  Music  without  a  master  "  is  exhibited 
in  any  form,  let  us  hope  that  the  audience  may  be 
"  without  a  master  "  to  listen  to  it— Xen<2on«jHti«t- 
eal  Timet, 


»<♦»< 


Berlin. 

(Correspondence  of  the  London  Mnsical  World.) 

The  season  at  the  Royal  Operahouse,  brought  to  a 
premature  close  by  the  last  attempt  on  the  Emperor^ 
life,  ended  with  a  performanoe  of  FideUo,  From  the 
Mfch  August,  1877,  to  the  14th  June,  1878,  there  were  S0 
purely  operatic  p^ifoimaaces,  In  addition  to  the  per^ 
f  ormances  of  dramas,  such  as  Prtaiota,  Der  Venekwan' 
d0tt  etc.,  with  original  music  of  their  own.  The  228  per- 
formances oomprlsed  ftfty-flve  works  by  thirty  different 
eooposers.  The  novelties  were  I>er  Lan^^risd^,  three 
acts,  BrtUl;  and  Die  QgUAere  der  Faieerint  four  acts, 
Wtterst.  Annexed  is  a  list  ot  the  operas  given  and  of 
tiie  nuMber  of  times  each  was  performed:  Thirteen 
times,  Lohengrin;  ten  times,  Tannhihteer,  J>er  Land- 
/Hede  ;  eight  times,  II  Trovatore  ;  seven  times,  FIdeUo, 
Dae  geildeneKreuBt  Le  PtettUon  de  Lonigjmneau  ;  six  times, 
Die  Maeoabder,  BigoUUo,  TttMe^  Don  Juan,  Le  Noeae  di 
Itfforo,  Der  FreieeMte,  Lee  ffuffUenote,  Der  FUegende 
HolUmdort  La  MuetU  de  PfrUeif  Le  Mdgon  ;  five  times, 
Die  QgUi§re  der  XMeerint  Le  IVophHe,  Ikniet,  Die  Zauber- 
JBke;  four  times.  Die  LueUgen  Weibervon  WindeoTt  Ln- 
ereeia  Borgia,  VAfticaine,  Oberon,  Martha,  StradeOa; 
three  times,  A-4ng-/o-hi,  Iphigente  in  Tawrie,  A%da,  Die 
MHOtereinger,  Femand  Oortee,  OoH/an  Tutte,  Oonetanm 
nnd  BdmonU,  La  Sonnambuia,  BoberPle-Diable,  La  Juiue; 
twice,  Oeeario,  Genoeeva,  La  Dame  JKanehe,  ffuUkutme 
2W2,  Luda,  La  TYaoiata,  Tempter  und  JUdin,  Le  JPtrtenr 
d^Xau,Joeeph;  once.  Die  FoUcmtger,  Xwryanthe,  Rienoi, 
Norma,  Fra  Diatolo,  H  Barbiere,  BdmUt,  Dae  FaehUager 
in  Oranada,  Bon  Soir,  Sig.  I^ntalon.  The  following  list 
shows  how  many  performances  and  how  many  works 
each  composer  contributed:  1,  R.  Wagner, 38  perform- 
anoes,  6  works;  2,  Moiart,  29, 6 ;  S,  Terdl,  19, 4 ;  4,  Meyei^ 
beer,  14, 4;  6,  BrUll,  17, 2;  6,  Auber,  18, 8;  T,  Weber,  11, 
8;  8,  Flotow,  8,2;  9,  WiLer8t,8,2;  10,  Beethoven,  7, 1 ; 
11,  Adam,  7, 1;  12,  Rubinstein,  8, 1;  13,  Donisetti,  8, 2; 
14,  Gounod,  6, 1;  16,  Nieolai,  6, 1;  16,  Bellini,  4, 2;  17, 
Gluok,  3, 1 ;  18,  Rossini,  8, 2;  19,  Spontini,  8, 1 ;  29,  Ha- 
Mvy,  3, 1 ;  21,  Schumann,  2, 1 ;  28,  Taubert,  2, 1;  S3,  MO- 
hul,  2,1;  24,  BoUadleu,  2,1;  25»  Chembinl,  2,1;  28, 
Ifaischner,  2, 1;  27,  Kretschmer,  1, 1;  28,  Thomas,  1, 1; 
29,  Kieutcer,  1, 1;  80,  Grisar,  1, 1.  Herr  Beck,  who  has 
seoeded  from  the  Royal  Opera-house,  has  been  singing 
as  a  "  guest,**  <.«.,  fulfilling  a  short  engagement,  at 
B^iOll's,  where  Mdlle.  Marlon,  who  some  time  since  pro- 
duced a  favorable  impression  at  the  Royal  establish- 
ment whioh  Herr  Beck  has  just  quitted,  has  proved  a 
great  attraction.— A  concert  was  given  at  the  SIngaoad- 
emie,  by  Mdmes.  Jaohmann-Wagner  and  Malllnger,  for 
the  benefit  of  the  coachman  Rlohter,  who  fared  so  bad- 
ly in  Noblling's  attempt  on  the  Emperor's  life.    Despite 

the  high  prices  of  admission,  the  hall  was  tolerably 
filled.  The  two  ladies  were  warmly  greeted  oo  their  ap- 
pearance. Mdlles.  Lllli  Lehmann,  Marie  Lehmann, 
Minna  Lammert,  and  Herr  Ernst  contributed  flrom  Die 
G9ttorddmmening  the  scene  where  Siegfried  visits  the 
Daughters  of  the  Rhine,  while  Mdmes.  Malllngec, 
Jaohmann-Wagner,  Herren  W.  Mttller,  Bolle,  and  Ooer- 
hanser  oombined  their  powers  with  such  good  effect  In 
the  quintet  flrom  the  JieieUreinger  that  it  had  to  be  re- 
peated. The  instrumentalists  were  Herren  Maanstadt 
and  Rehf eld.  Herr  Bokert  officiated  as  conduotor.— 
The  Directorship  of  Stem's  Vocal  Association,  lately 
conferred  on  Herr  Max  Bruch,  was  first  offered  to  Herr 
Robert  Radecke,  Royal  OapeOmeUtUr,  who  was  unable 
to  obtain  the  Royal  sanation. 


BOSTON,    SATURDAY,    JULY    20,    1878. 
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The  Abbate  Franz  Liszt  on  the  Mnric 
of  the  Tziganes. 

U  we  would  analyM  the  miuio  of  the  Tsiganes*— if  we 
would  deoompo8e>  dleeeot,  and  dismember  it— eo  as  to 
form  a  Jadipnent  on  its  contexture  and  compare  it  with 
oar  own,  the  first  thing  we  must  do  would  be  to  show 
clearly  what  in  the  first  place  distlngaishes  it  from  the 
latter ;  and  we  should  hare,  consequently,  to  mention  its 
system  of  modulation,  based  on  a  negation,  as  it  were, 
of  any  system  at  all.  The  Tziganes  know  no  more  about 
dogmas,  laws,  rules,  and  discipline  in  music  than  in  any- 
thing else.  Xrerything  for  them  is  good  and  permissi- 
ble, provided  it  pleases  them.  They  recoil  from  no  act 
of  daring  in  music,  if  it  only  agrees  with  their  daring 
instincts  and  if  they  only  see  in  it  a  faithful  pietoxe  of 
their  nature;  Art  being,  as  far  as  they  are  concerned, 
neither  a  science  to  be  acquired,  nor  a  trade  to  be  car- 
ried on,  nor  a  calling  of  skill  to  be  exhibited  with  cer- 
tain forms  and  expedients,  nor  a  magic  charm,  of  which 
we  may  obtain  the  formula,  as  we  might  a  receipt— Art 
being,  as  far  as  they  are  concerned,  a  sublime  language, 
a  mystic  song— olear,  however,  to  the  initiated— they 
employ  It  according  to  the  exigencies  of  what  they  have 
to  say,  and  do  not  allow  themselves  to  be  swayed  in  their 
mode  of  speeoh  by  any  extraneous  influence.  They  in- 
vented their  own  music,  and  they  invented  it  for  their 
own  use,  to  speak  in  it  and  sing  in  it  to  each  other,  and 
to  hold  with  one  another  the  most  confidential  and  most 
touching  monologues.  How  is  it  to  be  supposed  they 
would  infuse  in  it  principle  and  propriety  when  they  al- 
low such  things  nowhere  else?  They  have  a  primitive 
gamut  and  a  primitive  language,  and  never  displayed 
religious  and  sincere  respect  for  the  preservation  of 
aught  else.  They  do  not  subject  musical  material  to 
any  precept,  particularly  as  regards  the*  mutual  rela- 
tions of  tones.  That  which,  beyond  aught  else,  gains 
over  the  listener  to  their  music  is  the  freedom  and  rich- 
ness of  its  rhythms,  their  multiplicity  and  their  supple- 
ness, to  be  found  in  the  same  degree  nowhere  else. 
These  rhythms  are  varied  to  infinity ;  they  are  interwov- 
en and  intertwined;  they  are  heaped  one  on  the  ot^er; 
they  assume  a  host  of  diif  erent  gradations  and  expres- 
sions, from  the  most  savage  violence  to  the  most  lulling 
dokema  and  the  gentlest  tmonando  ;  from  martial  spirit 
to  the  most  skipping  dance-measure ;  from  the  pace  of  a 
triumphal  march  to  that  of  a  funeral  procession ;  ftom 
the  round  dance  of  the  Willis  in  the  meadow  and  be- 
neath the  light  of  the  moon,  to  the  Bacchic  songs  pro- 
longed until  the  dawn.  The  manner  in  which  these 
rhythms  follow  each  other— the  manner  in  which  they 
are  connected  and  interlaced— is  marvellously  well 
adapted  to  awaken  in  our  mind  poetic  images.  They 
are  all  characteristic,  all  full  of  fire,  suppleness,  dash, 
undulation,  spirit,  and  fantastic  freaks;  sometimes 
mordicaat,  like  an  amorous  challenge,  and  sometimes 
sighed  out  like  a  plaintive  and  confidential  confession ; 
as  impetuous  as  the  gallop  of  a  thoroughbred,  or  as 
careless  and  joyous  as  the  frisking  ef  a  little  bird  in  the 
sunshine;  babbling  and  rapid  like  the  prattle  of  a 
group  of  girls,  or  spurred  and  panting  like  the  assault 
of  cavalry  taking  a  redoabt.  These  rhythms  are  as  flex- 
ible as  the  branches  of  a  weeping-willow,  which  bend 
beneath  the  evening  breeae;  their  rule  Ib  to  have  no 
rule;  they  are  generally  characterized  by  a  ftrank  air 
and  frank  coloring.  We  do  not  find  in  them  the  trepi- 
dation, the  reflection,  full  of  hesitation  and  trouble, 
peculiar  to  the  rhythms  of  the  waltz  or  of  the  mazurka. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  their  diversity  is  infinite,  and 
sometimes  reminds  us  of  the  varied  leaps  and  Inflexions 
of  Asdepiadics,  with  their  unequal  mode  of  pro- 
gression. 

It  is  impossible  to  dwell  too  strongly  on  the  rare  beau- 
ties resulting  from  this  richness  of  rhythm  and  the  im- 
portance we  must  assign  it  in  Judging  Bohemian  music. 
We  know  no  other  musio  from  which  European  art 
might  leam  so  much  about  fertility  of  rhythmical  in- 
vention and  its  appropriate  employment.  The  reader 
will,  by  the  way,  have  no  difliculty  in  understanding 
this  diversity,  if  he  considers  that  the  Bohemian  repro- 
duces the  intensity  of  passion  with  which  he  delivers 
himself  up  to  very  opposite,  and  frequently  ccmtradlc- 
tory  impressions,  within  a  very  restricted  period,  owing 
to  his  mode  of  life,  whieh  brings  him  in  continual  con- 
tact with  the  ever-chan^ing  aspects  of  nature,  while 
other  nations  are  impelled  to  reproduce  in  art  only  the 
one  passion,  the  one  sentiment,  and  the  one  phase  of 

the  soul,  which  predominates  among  them. 

He  whom  ail  agree  in  regarding  as  the  last  of  the  TSi- 
gane  types,  the  oest  known,  the  most  liked,  and  the 
most  popular  hero  of  Bohemian  virtuosity,  was  Bibary, 
who  was  bom  in  the  oountshlp  of  Baab,  and  died  in 
1S27,  aged  flfty-eigtat.  We  can  still  recollect  seeing  and 
hearing  him.  The  maseuline  beauty  of  his  person  pre- 
sented an  the  distinctive  traces  of  his  raoe.   We  cannot 

*  Tmstotdoh  :  ZIgeuner;  IttMok :  Zlngari;  and  AngUclk : 
Gipsies. 


describe  the  imperious  fascination  he  exsireised,  when, 
with  an  air  of  carelessness,  at  once  absent  and  melan- 
choly, and  oontvastlng  with  the  apparent  kindness  and 
Joviauty  of  his  disposition,  ana  the  vivadty  of  the 
glance  with  which  he  sounded  the  soul  of  his  auditor,  he 
took  his  violin  and  played  for  hours  together,  f orgetttng 
that  time  flowed  on  with  the  cascades  of  sounds,  dash- 
ing down  with  cholerio  crash,  or  sliding  like  some  gen- 
tle murmur  over  the  velvet  sward.  We  were  not  such  a 
child,  when,  in  1882,  we  heard  this  great  man  among 
Bohemian  virtuosos,  as  not  to  be  so  struck  by  him  as  to 
preserve  a  faithful  remembrance  of  his  inspired  strains, 
which  percolated  into  our  soul,  like  some  exciting  and 

Snerous  vital  juice.  On  subsequently  calling  to  mind 
I  perfbrmances,  we  ended  by  believing  that  the  emo- 
tions we  then  experienced  must  have  resembled  the 
effects  produced  by  one  of  the  mysterious  elixirs  which 
the  daring  alchemists  of  the  Ifiddle  Ages  concocted  in 
their  secret  laboratories.  The  notes,  like  the  drops  of 
a  spirituous  essence,  were  transfused  from  the  magic 
violin  into  our  spell-bound  ear.  Had  our  memory  been 
a  ductile  glaze,  and  each  note  a  diamond  point,  the 
notes  would  not  have  been  impressed  more  flimly  on  it 
If,  by  a  magnetic  overthrow  of  things,  all  our  senses 
had  been  concentrated  in  our  ear,  we  should  not  have 
seised  more  thoroughly  the  balsamic  perfumes  which 
appeared  diffused  throughout  the  music,  or  the  sweat 
of  blood  which  at  other  times  seemed  to  be  distilled 
through  the  player's  bow. 

Bibary  carried  to  Its  climax  the  renown  of  Bohemian 
art.  The  Hungarian  aristocracy  had  long  patronized 
and  exalted  the  latter,  but  at  the  period  to  which  we  re- 
fer it  became,  as  it  were,  an  integral  part  of  the  nation- 
al system.  It  was  in  some  degree  an  indispensable  ele- 
ment in  the  obligatory  ceremonial  of  the  Diet  of 
Fresburg;  it  figured,  in  the  character  of  national  art,  at 
the  Coronation  ball:  and,  in  a  word,  was  considered  as 
one  of  the  crown  jlewels,  and  as  a  source  of  patriotic 
pride.  Between  18w>  and  1880,  Bibary  conferred  on  it 
such  lustre,  that  Vienna  itself  grew  enthusiastic  about 
it.  The  Court,  on  several  occasions,  sent  for  the  band 
whom  Bibary  conducted;  they  played  at  several  Impe- 
rial parties,  and  at  several  given  by  foreign  ambassa- 
dors, including  that  at  the  English  Embassy.  Their 
concerts  at  various  theatres  were  exceedingly  popular 
and  always  well  attended.  It  is  even  relateq  that  the 
Emperor,  carried  away  on  the  wave  of  admiration,  was 
inclined  to  confer  exceptional  favors  on  Bibary,  who  had 
pi^cularly  attracted  tne  attention  of  the  highest  mem- 
oers  of  the  Imperial  family.  When,  however,  his  Maj- 
esty asked  the  musician  what  boon  he  should  like  from 
his  sovereign,  who  was  ready  to  ennoble  him,  Bibary 
disconcerted  all  the  Imperial  good  intentions  by  asking 
for  patents  of  nobility  for  all  hU  band.  Generous 
largesse  for  his  own  people ;  a  pariah's  rugged  pride  im- 

f losing  conditions  on  his  renunciation  of  poverty;  or  an 
ngenions  subterfuge  to  escape  a  boon  which  grated  on 
his  Independence— It  was  a  tme  trait  I 

F.  Liszt. 
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The  Berlin  Concert 

A  PBBFACE  FBOIC  PTJITCH. 

The  night  was  dark ;  only  a  far-off  gleam  on  the 
horizon  gave  faint  and  doubtful  promise  of  a  better 
day.  The  low  rumbling  of  recent  thnuder  rolled  in 
the  distance.  *  Flashes  of  liKhtDing  ever  and  anon 
told  of  an  atmosphere  still  diargea  with  electricity, 
even  if  this  had  not  been  proclaimed  by  the  sul- 
phurous and  stifling  air. 

But  what  is  this  discord  that  bursts  upon  the 
darkness  ? 

Squeakiogs  and  shriekings,  groanings  and  gasp- 
ings,  grumblings  in  veiled  oomo  profondo  alternat- 
ing wiUi  squeals  in  agonizing  alto,  confusion  worse 
confounded  of  sharps  and  flats,  dominants  and  sub- 
dominants,  crotchets  and  quavers,  diplomatic  semi- 
tones and  undiplomatic  protests — mingled  sqnawk- 
ings  as  of  strings  pullea  many  ways,  blaring^  as  of 
brass,  wailings  as  of  wind — 

Never  did  more  horrible  charivari  malce  night 
more  hideous. 

"  Confound  the  cats ! "  murmured  Puuch,  as  he 
turned  uneasily  on  bis  hot  and  rumpled  pillow. 

"  Not  cats,  master,''  growled  Toby,  from  his  post 
of  guard  at  the  bedside ;  "  only  the  Berlin  Orches- 
tra tuning  for  the  European  Concert." 

It  was  hard  to  believe  that  the  long-promised 
concert  was  coming  off  at  last.  But  Punch  can 
trust  his  watchdog. 

The  master  was  wide-awake  at  once,  up  and 
dressed,  and  deep  in  the  list  of  the  principal  per- 
formers which  Toby  had  handed  to  him. 

Beaconsfield  and  Bismarck,  to  alternate  the  du- 
ties of  conductor  and  first  fiddle;  Salisbury  for 
Beaconsfleld's  second  fiddle ;  Schouvaloff,  big  drum 
and  leader  of  the  Russian  Horn  Band ;  Andrasay, 
ophicleide ;  Waddington,  flute  and  French  cor  de 
cnasse ;  Oorti,  viol  da  gamba ;  Mehemet,  cymbals, 
tambourine  and  Turkish  crescent ;  Roumanian  Gus- 
la,  Greek  lyre,  Jew's-harp  and  other  minor  instru- 
ments inddental  to  the  concerts,  by  Messrs.  Brati- 
ano,  Delyannis,  the  leaders  of  the  Israelitish  Alli- 
ance, and  others. 

"  Quite  a  star  orchestra,"  murmured  the  master. 
"  What  a  pity  they  didn't  get  it  together  two  years 
ago !  Why  should  Europe  have  bad  to  wade  her 
way  to  her  concert  throuffh  a  sea  of  blood,  across  a 
waste  of  war  strewed  with  bideoos  wreck  of  maasa- 
ore,  athwart  misery  untold — famine  and  death,  and 


outrage  worse  than  death  f  And  what  a  discord  by 
way  of  introduotioh  1  But  the  more  trouble  in 
toning,  the  more  chance,  let  us  hope,  of  harmony  to 
come." 

So  saying,  but  with  a  sigh  of  misgiving,  Fuuch 
made  his  way  to  the  concert  room  through  a  double 
row  of  special  correspondents  who  bowed  respect- 
fully as  he  passed. 

Beaconsfield,  baton  in  hand,  was  st  his  side  in  a 
twinkling — ^leaving  his  seat,  for  a  moment,  to  Salis- 
bury, his  second  fiddle,  who  seemed  ill  at  ease  un- 
der the  new  reeponsibility.  Was  he  thinking  of 
the  Conference  of  Constantinople,  and  what  it  came 
to? 

"  VThat  can  I  do  for  you,  my  dear  and  illustrious 
confrere  f '  exclaimed  Beaconsfield,  blandly,  as  he 
made  a  movement  to  take  Punch's  hand. 

"  Let  me  see  your  programme,"  said  Punch,  polite- 
ly waiving  the  proffered  courtesy. 

"  Of  course  I  have  settled  it  all  beforehand  with 
Schouvaloff  and  Bismarck — ^but  only  provisionally," 
hastily  observed  Beaconsfield. 

"  Somebody  must  settle,"  rejoined  the  master,  "or 
we  should  have  the  music  in  a  nice  muddle.  But 
you  ought  to  have  taken  me  into  council." 

Beaconsfield,  for  once,  blushed,  as  he  handed 
Punch  a  paper. 

"  Tou  will  see  it  is  by  no  means  as  Schouvaloff 
would  have  had  it,"  he  continued,  complacently. 
"  St.  Petersburg  taste  is  barbaric.  They  under- 
stand nothing  but  brass  and  wind ;  and  their  best 
players  are  always  making  false  notes.  We  have 
modified  the  Panslav  movement  very  considerably  ; 
cut  short  the  Russian  March,  and  altogether  sup- 
pressed Ignatieff's  Overture  to  the  Siege  of  Con- 
stantinople; besides  curtailing  their  Bulgarian 
symphony,  of  which  there  was  ridiculously  too 
mucn.  It  is  true  we  have  given  them  the  *  Blaue 
Donau '  Waltz,  with  tlie  Scma,  Shumla  and  Varna 
variations,  the  Bessarablan  tcherzo,  and  the  Batoum 
bareardU,  but  en  revanche  we  have  restored  the  Bal- 
kan passages  for  the  Turkish  band." 

'*  But  how  about  the  integrity  and  independence 
of  the  Ottoman  T  " 

Beaconsfield  shrugged  his  shoulders.  **  A  mere 
fapon  deparlnr.  We  know  what  that  sort  of  thing 
means,"  he  added  with  a  smile.  "  All  very  well  for 
a  Jingo  air  at  the  music  halls,  but  in  a  European 
concert ! " — and  he  winked,  and  all  but  whistled  as 
he  put  his  fing^er  to  his  nose,  with  an  air  of  infinite 
significance.  **  But  there  was  no  alternative.  An- 
drassy  has  been  very  troublesome.  We  all  know 
be  has  a  difficult  part  to  play,  but  he  will  play  it  In 
his  own  time  and  way,  no  matter  at  what  risk  of 
the  general  harmony.  It  is  arranged  that  the  Vi- 
ennese troupe  are  to  lead  the  Bosnisn  and  Herzeg^- 
vinan  concerto.  If  they  don't  find  themselves  in  a 
mess  before  they  have  done — but  that  is  their  affair. 
As  for  England  " — 

"  Tou  will  allow  me  a  voice,"  interposed  Punch, 
firmly,  *'  when  it  comes  to  the  English  part  of  the 
programme.  Though  I  am  not  precisely  a  Wagne- 
rian, in  the  European  concert  England  must  go  in 
for  the  *  music  of  the  future,'  with  peace  and  pro- 
gress, justice  and  national  right  for  her  key  notes. 
Ah,  if  we  could  only  cut  down  the  military  bands, 
German  and  French,  Austrian  and  Russian,  alike  1 
Amidst  the  overpowering  din  of  big  drums  and 
trumpets,  trombones,  fifes  and  bugles,  the  European 
concert  may  yet  end  in  a  worse  Marivari  than  this 
with  which  It  opens." 

"  At  all  events,  I  hope  you'll  like  my  setting  of 
Humpty  Duropty?"  anxiously  whispered  Bea- 
consneld,  "  whatever  the  Turks  may  have  to  say 
to  it" 

"The  less  of  that  air  the  better,"  said  Punch ; 
''at  least,  without  an  English  conductor  for  the 
Turkish  instruments,  and  one  whom  England  can 
trust.  At  any  rate,  you  had  better  let  me  give  you 
a  lead.    Here  is  my  music  book." 

So  saying,  Punch  placed  on  the  stand  his 

SEYENTT-FOUBTH    YOLUMB, 

and  with  Beaconsfield  still  nominally  in  possession 
of  the  baton,  but  well  under  Punch's  eye,  proceeded 
to  Educate  the  Educator. 


Foreign  SoteiL 

We  have  to  record  the  death  of  Franz  von  Holsteln, 
the  saoeessful  oomposer  of  several  operas,  an  artist 
universally  esteemed  in  Germany.  He  died  at  the  age 
of  fifty-two. 

The  death  is  also  announced  at  Berlin  of  Franz  Bb- 
pagne,  during  twenty  years  chief  librarian  of  the  musi- 
cal section  of  the  Royal  Library,  which  is  indebted  to 
his  knowledge  and  zeal  for  numerous  most  valuable 
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additioiii.  H«]iisa]«ol«BtTiliiia)toftidtotlieita&(Urd 
editioiie  of  the  wm!kB  of  Bach,  Hosarfc,  and  B«etliOYeii, 
pnUlshed  at  Leipils.    Ha  waa  only  fif^  yean  of  age. 

We  aabjeiB  the  programmes  of  Ooncerta  reeently  glY- 
en  at  some  of  the  leading  Inctitattons  abroad  :— 

PariB.—Flrtt  Concert  Offloiel  of  the  Bzhlbttlon  (Jnne 
e):  Fartl.  of  "LeIMeert"  (F«Ucl«nI>aTld);  Cantata, 
•  'LeaNoceadePramiMb^"  (Baint-8a«DS);  Danae  Boh^ 
mienne  from  "  La  JoUe  FUle  de  Perth  "  (Bixet);  Vrag- 
mentafrom'*  Sapho"  (Loola  Laoombe);  Orertnre  and 
Choras  firom  «  La  Dteeae  et  le  Beiger*'  (J.  Dnprato); 
Septet  and  Harch  from  <'Lea  Troyens  ik  CarUiage" 
(Berlioz);  Tocal  soli.  First  Exhibition  Concert  of 
Chamber  Masio  (Jnne  T):  Qnintet  No.  IS  (Onslow); 
Thtene  with  variations  (Massenet);  Concerto  for  Tlola 
(Oarein);  Allegretto  and  Andantino  for  stringed  instra- 
ments  (Lalo);  Trio  for  pianoforte,  TioUn,  and  violoncel- 
lo (Reber).  Beeond  Sxhlbitlon  Concert  ef  Chamber 
Music  (June  14) :  Qnartet  in  S  flat  (Chembini) ;  Trio  for 
pianoforte,  violin,  and  violoncello  (Wider);  Qnartet 
No.  fi,  for  stringed  instniments  (A.  Morel).  Second 
Concert  Ofilciel  (Jnne  18):  Overture  to  ''LeBoidTs" 
(Lalo):  Fragments  from  «< L>Arledenne  "  (Biaet);  Sym- 
phony in  C  (Gonvy);  Idyne  etDanse  dot  SatyrescDestri- 
band);  Fragments  from  "Bncharis**  (Deldeve^;  Over- 
ture to  **  Zampa  '*  (Herold).  First  Concert  of  the  Or- 
chestra of  La  Scala  (June  19) :  Symphony  in  C  (Foroni); 
•'Contemplation" and Scherso  (Catalini);  Overture  to 
«  Ouarany  '*  (Gomes);  Gavotte  for  strlngedinstmments 
(Banini);  Overture  to  ^'Promessl  Sposi'*  (Ponohieili); 
Overture,  **  Corlolan  **  (Beethoven) ;  Funeral  March  from 
«Amleto"(Facclo);  Overture  to  ''Yespri  Siciliani'* 
(Yerdi);  Overture  to  <<Camaval  Bomain"  (Berltos); 
Overture  to  «  8i^  de  Corinth  "  (Rossini).  Third  Bz- 
hibttion  Concert  of  Chamber  Music  (June  tl):  Quartet 
for  strings.  Op.  66  (Ckmvy);  Suite  for  flute  and  piano- 
forte (Madame  de  Grandval);  Trio,  Op.  17  (A.  de  Caa- 
tUlon). 

Leipcig.— Concert  of  the  Biedei'scher  Yerein  (June  2): 
Praeludium  in  B  minor  (Bach);  **  Stabat  Hater  "  (Pales- 
trina);  Air  for  violin  (Goldmark);  187th  Psalm  (Liszt); 
117th  Psalm  (R.  Franz) ;  fte.  Conservatorium  (June6): 
Quartet  in  F  (Schumann) ;  Sonata  in  G  for  violin  (Beet- 
hoven); Sonata  for  pianoforte  (Schumann);  vocal  soil. 

Berlin.^Concert  of  the  Btemsobe  Gesangvsrein 
tThanksgiving  for  the  preservation  of  the  life  of  the 
Bmperor,  (May  96):  March  and  Chorus  from  the  "Ruins 
of  Athens  "  (Beethoven);  Duet,  '*  The  Lord  is  a  Man  of 
War  "  (Handel);  Dettlngen  Te  Denm  (Handel). 


Jioiglt's  ^mwsi  of  S^nsit. 


BOSTON.    JULY    20,     1878. 


Dr.  Edward  Handlclr, 

Our  readers  doubtless  will  be  pleased  to  know 
something  of  the  career  of  the  very  able  and  very 
independent  musical  critic  and  feailletonist  of  the 
Nni4  Frtie  JPrme  of  Vienna,  from  whom  we  trans- 
late to-day  an  interesting  article  about  Schumann's 
mnsic  to  Ooethe's  F'auii,  in  additien  to  many  arti- 
cles before  on  various  snbjects,particularly  Wagner's 
"NiebelQBgen  Trilogy,"  of  which  he  has  shown 
himself  one  of  the  most  trenchant  and  unanswera- 
ble critics.  The  Ifew  Tork  Mtrnk-ZeUung  gives  the 
brief  biographical  notice  with  a  portrait  (much  re- 
sembling onr  good  friend  Ereissmann),  but  with 
nothing  to  show  whether  the  article  Is  original,  or 
copied  from  some  German  paper,  without  mention- 
ing the  souroe,  which  seems  to  be  the  usual  prac- 
tice of  the  Zeitvng.    From  this  we  translate. 

The  gifted  and  distinguished  critic,  Dr.  Edward 
Hansuok,  was  bom  at  Prague  on  the  11th  Septem- 
ber, 1826.  As  the  son  of  a  learned  man,  the  biblio- 
grapher Josef  Hanslick,  he  received  a  careful,  com- 
prehensiTe  education,  and  devoted  himself,  alter  the 
completion  of  his  gymnasial  and  philosophical 
studies,  to  Jurisprudence. 

Taking  his  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws  in  1849,  he 
entered  -at  once  into  the  State  service  and  finally, 
after  a  series  of  years,  he  was  appointed  Ifinisteriid- 
Oonolpist  in  the  old  Austrian  State  Ministry, — a 


position  which  he  only  recently  exchanged  for  a 
Professorship  at  the  University.  But  alongside  of 
these  professional  studies  Hanslick,  even  while  a 
boy,  manifested  great  love  and  zeal  for  Music ;  and 
afterwards  he  studied  in  Prague  the  general  theory, 
as  well  as  the  higher  pianoforte-playing  with  C. 
Tomaschek,  who  was  highly  valued  as  a  music 
teacher.  On  his  removal  to  Vienna  (1846-7)  it  was 
decided  that  music,  and  particularly  musical  criU- 
cism,  should  be  his  peculiar  calling  and  true  task 
of  life.  Musical  criticism  at  that  time  in  Vienna 
was  in  a  rather  neglected  condition.  To  be  sure, 
there  wts  in  Vienna  a  sheet  devoted  as  a  specialty 
te  music,  the  Mtmh-Zeiiung  founded  by  Dr.  A. 
Schmidt  in  1841,  which  some  years  later  brought 
out  several  very  talented  and  valuable  contributions 
from  the  pen  of  Dr.  Becher.  But  when  this  main- 
stay of  the  Munk-Zeitung  turned  away  from  Art 
criticism  to  devote  himself  entirely  to  politics,  and 
in  these  efforts  came  at  last  to  a  tragical  end  (on 
the  28d  November,  1848,  he  was  condemned  and 
shot  for  participation  in  the  Viennese  October  rev- 
olution), it  was  virtually  all  over  with  the  Wxener 
Muaik-uitung.  Its  tone  was  always  decent  and 
well-disposed,  even  to  colorless  good-nature ;-  more- 
over, in  the  more  modern  phases  of  culture,  and 
controversy  even,  if  it  came  to  that,  it  could  not 
be  relied  upon  to  take  a  firm  party  stand. 

In  the  midst  of  this  period  of  shallowness  with 
regard  to  all  deeper  views  of  Music,  the  young 
Hanslick  stepped  forth  as  a  true  reformer. 

As  formerly  (1884)  Robert  Schumann  in  Leipzig 
by  his  fkntastically  exciting  essays  appeared  as  the 
apostle  of  a  new,  poetic  era  in  music,  declaring  war 
for  life  and  death  against  mechanical  routine  in 
musical  art,  as  well  as  against  the  illegitimate  do- 
minion of  the  virtuosos,  so,  from  ten  to  twenty 
years  later,  HansUck's  criticism  wrought  with  its 
incisive  sharpness,  its  inexorable  logic. 

Dr.  Hanslick  published  his  first  articles  in  L.  A. 
Frankl's  SanfUoffMOUem,  while  at  the  same  time  he 
was  active  for  the  Austrian  LUerahtrbUUter  and  for 
Dr.  SchmidtTs  Mutik-Zeitunff.  At  the  end  of  1848  he 
finally  acquired  an  extremely  influential  and  fixed 
posiUon  as  musical  reporter  In  the  Wiener  Zeitunfff 
which  he  exchanged  in  1866  for  that  in  the  Fretee, 
and  again  in  1864  for  a  corresponding  place  in  the 
newly  founded  journal,  the  Neue  ^eU  Presee. 

By  his  feuilletons  in  the  above  named  journals, 
fascinating  even  to  the  unmusical  by  their  bloom- 
ing diction,  Hanslick  for  many  a  long  year  exer- 
cised an  almost  unlimited  control  over  musical 
criticism,  and  over  the  art  views  of  the  public ;  and 
that  he  used  his  almost  omnipotent  poeition  mainly 
for  the  furtherance  of  a  systematic  culture  of  truly 
earnest  music,  such  as  the  Oratorio,  the  Symphony 
and  Chamber  Mnsic,  as  well  as  in  the  advocacy  of 
masters  not  generally  recognized  (like  Schumann, 
Brahms,  etc),  must  be  counted  to  his  credit  in  the 
liistory  of  Art  as  an  enduring  service. 

In  the  year  1864  Hanslick  came  out  with  the  sen- 
sational and  epoch-making  pamphlet  "  On  the  Beau- 
tiful in  Music  ;**  a  real  controversial  piece  of  writing, 
which  like  a  flash  of  lightning  pierced  the  mists 
which  had  gathered  around  the  scientific  treatment 
of  musical  aesthetics,  without  however  fully  scatter- 
ing them.  One  may  agree  with  this  monograph  or 
not,  as  a  hearty,  intellectually  grounded,  powerful 
word  for  the  time,  the  writing  has  everywhere  ex- 
erted an  exciting  and  a  fruitful  infiuence,  and  even 
now  the  interest  in  it  is  undiminished,  as  the  recent 
appearance  of  the  fourth  edition  proves. 

This  little  book  was  followed  by  the  more  com- 
prehensive works:  "History  of  Concert  matters  in 
Vienna"  (based  on  careful  study  of  sources);  then, 
as  if  in  illustration  of  the  last,  sketches  "  From  the 
Concert  Hall"  collected  in  a  stately  volume  (1869) ; 
again,  in  18T6,  a  series  of  his  feuiUetons  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Neue  Fteie  Prem,  the  Roiaiber^eehm 
Salon  and  other  journals,— essentially  completed — 


and  collected  into  an  interesting  book,  "  The  Mod- 
em Opera." 

In  1866  Hanslick  qualified  himself  for  the  posi- 
Uon of  private  instructor  in  the  "  iEsthetics  and 
History  of  Music "  at  the  Vienna  University ;  in 
1861  he  was  there  appointed  as  extraordinary,  and 
in  1870  as  ordinary  professor  in  those  departments ; 
and  so  for  the  first  time,  through  Hanslick,  has  the 
higher  scientific  treatment  of  music  become  a  live 
fact  in  a  German  University. 
'  In  the  years  1869-68  Hanslick  g^ve  each  year  a 
course  of  public  lectures  for  gentlemen  and  ladles 
on  the  History  of  Music.  In  these,  as  well  as  in 
his  University  Courses,  Hanslick  was  the  first  to 
carry  through  consistently  the  method  of  illustrat- 
ing the  lectures  by  the  performance  of  practical  ex- 
amples (at  the  piano  or  through  singers) ;  a  remark- 
able step  of  progress  compared  to  the  dry  theoretic 
teaching  formerly  in  vogue. 

In  the  winter  of  1860  Hanslick  was  made  artistic 
adviser  at  the  Court-Opera  theatre ;  but  this  posi- 
tion he  soon  resigned  on  account  of  differences  with 
the  Director,  Salvi,  "not  feeling  himself  able  to 
work  with  him  for  the  interests  of  true  Art." 

In  1867  he  was  called  to  serve  as  Juror  for  the 
Musical  department  of  the  World's  Exposition  at 
Paris,  and  in  1878  at  Vienna.  His  activity  in  the 
circle  of  the  Jury  in  1878  was  distinguished  by  the 
Emperor  through  tbe  Order  of  the  "  Iron  Crown," 
after  he  had  already— in  1868 — ^received  the  knight- 
ly cross  of  the  Franz  Josefs  order.  He  also  acta 
as  Juror  at  this  year's  Paris  Exposition. 

In  1876  he  was  appointed  member  of  the  Govern- 
ment Council.  In  the  same  year  he  married  the 
amiable  young  singer  Sofie  Wohlmuth  (prize- 
crowned  pupil  of  the  Vienna  Conservatory).  His 
earlier  marriage  (1871)  had  lasted  only  a  few  months 
owing  to  an  incurable  disease  of  the  lungs  on  the 
part  of  the  wife. 

Hanslick's  pronounced  party  attitude  as  an  emi- 
nently conservative  critic,  and  especially  as  a  most 
decided  opponent  of  the  "  New  German  School " 
and  of  Richard  Wagner's  "  Music-Drama,"  has  been 
gradually  developing  itself  of  late  years,  and  grow- 
ing to  an  ever  sharper  point  He  had  begun  his 
critical  career  with  enthusiastic  pleas  for  Berlioz 
and  even'  for  Wagner's  *'  Tannh&user ; "  but  after 
"  Lohengrin,"  in  1868,  he  renounced  the  musical 
dramatist  forever. 

At  bottom  it  is  the  ever  undecided  conflict  be- 
tween the  Beautiful  and  the  True,  the  form  and  the 
expression  in  Art,  that  manifests  itself  in  the 
downright  antagonism  of  Hanslick  and  Wagner. 
HanslickV  spirited  onslaughts  upon  the  "  Mnsic  of 
the  Future," — unlike  those  of  many  of  his  critical 
colleagues,  always  clothed  in  the  moat  decent  form, 
^-confessing  freely  that  this  new  music  has  become 
-  a  power  of  the  present  day, — have  unquestionably 
contributed  very  much  to  the  elucidation  of  the 
question,  inasmuch  as  they  have  richly  furnished 
the  disciples  with  opportunities  for  sharp  defence 
of  what  has  been  so  sharply  attacked ;  and  an  artis- 
tic principle  surely  cannot  be  tested  by  the  blind 
homage  paid  to  it,  but  only  through  the  fiery  trial 
of  opinions  for  and  against. 

Baoh's  Chorals  for  Worship  and  fisr 

Practice. 

It  is  still  a  marvel  with  us  why  there  should  be 
so  much  commonplace,  mechanical,  feebly  sentimen- 
tal, secular  and  non-religious  psalmody  sung  in  our 
churches ;  so  many  catching  popular  love  tunes  set 
to  revival  words ;  and  why  no  one  has  felt  moved 
to  give  us,  in  convenient  form,  a  good  supply  of  the 
incomparable  old  German  Ohor^U {Choral-Get&nffi), 
really  insoired  tunes  even  as  song  in  unison,  and 
wonderfully  impressive  and  soul-searching  as  har- 
monized in  four  vital  and  melodious  parts  by  old 


Sebastian  Bach.  Some  twenty  yean  a^,  we  think, 
a  dozen  of  these  (to  which  we  had  pnt  English 
words)  were  published  by  Ditson  A  Co.  Bat  these 
were  engraved,  and  therefore  too  costly  for  popular 
sale  like  the  psalm  books.  They  made  some  way, 
however,  into  the  hearts  of  a  few,  and  may  be  still 
in  some  demand.  Probably  a  Choral,  even  a  Bach 
Choral,  is  now  and  then  heard  In  some  church 
choir ;  certainly  we  hear  one  now  and  then  in  the 
concerts  of  onr  vocal  clubs  of  amateurs.  And, 
within  a  few  years,  we  have  had  in  this,  city  sever- 
al performances  of  Bach's  Passion  and  his  Christ- 
mas music,  when  thousands  heard  and  owned  the 
unspeakably  grand  and  deep  and  beautiful  effects  of 
the  Chorals,  which  abound  in  those  wo.'ks,  sung  by 
five  hundred  voices.  That  experience  alone  would 
seem  to  be  enough  to  bear  fruit  in  church  and  choir 
and  every  circle  where  nearness  to  God  is  sought  in 
music  truly  sacred. 

Could  these  be  studied  in  our  more  advanced 
choirs,  oi:r  choral  societies,  our  musical  classes  and 
"  Conventions/'  their  influence  in  developing  a  love 
and  taste  for  what  is  true,  and  pure,  and  high,  and 
really  devotional  in  sacred  music,  would  be  incalcu- 
lable. It  is  not  possible  that  any  one  can  once  be- 
come familiar  with  Bach's  Chorals  and  not  love 
them — not  feel  that  the  highest  ends  of  music  are 
wonderfully  realized  in  their  most  soul-ful  and  un- 
worldly harmony.  Bach  never  wrote  for  money  or 
for  cheap  effect ;  he  was  a  religious  artist ;  his  ar- 
tistic efforts  were  his  aspiration  to  the  beautiful  and 
good  and  true — to  the  Most  High.  All  that  he  did 
wat-  genuine.  Hence  his  works  never  grow  old. 
To  those  who  study  them  now,  a  century  and  a 
quarter  since  his  death,  they  are  the  newest  of  the 
new.  "  In  all  his  works  he  stands  out  great  and 
bold  and  new." 

Bach  did  not  write  these  little  masterpieces  for 
use  in  public  worship;  nor  did  he  even  allow  them 
to  be  printed,  fie  wrote  them  occananally,  partly 
as  examples  for  his  scholars  in  composition  ;  partly 
for  the  choir  of  the  IhomM-Sehvle,  over  which  he 
presided  in  Leipzig,  to  be  used  in  their  various 
private  occasions.  New  Year's  festivals,  etc.,  and 
partly  as  interludes  in  his  larger  pieces,  his  Motets, 
Cantatas,  Passions,  etc.  For  these  purposes  he  took 
the  old  German  choral  tunes,  which  the  people 
loved  daring  the  religions  excitement  of  the  Refor- 
mation, and  harmonized  them  for  four  voices,  in  his 
own  incomparable  way  ;  taking  for  words  a  verse 
or  two  of  some  of  those  qnaint  and  homely,  but 
really  religious  hymns,  of  which  the  Germany  of 
that  period  was  so  prolific.  These  old  tunes  have 
always  been  named  from  the  first  lines  of  the  hymns 
with  which  they  were  originally  associated.  But 
Bach  has  in  mofit  instances  used  other  hymns.  The 
first  collection  of  them  was  published  at  Berlin  and 
Leipzig  by  his  son,  Carl  Philip  Emanuel  Bach,  in 
176IM}9,  in  two  parts,  containing  one  hundred  Cho- 
rals each.  Afterwards  (in  1784-89)  Eirnberger 
published  a  larger  collection  in  four  parts.  The 
later  and  now  commonly  received  collections  are 
that  made  by  Becker  in  1881,  which  contains  871 
Chorals,  without  warda^  and  that  by  Erk,  completed 
in  1850,  containing  819  Chorals,  with  the  words  used 
by  Bach,  and  with  scientious  restoration  of  the  har- 
mony, wherever  it  had  been  altered,  to  the  original 

form  as  Bach  wrote  it. 
Congpregational  singing  in  unison  is  the  practice 

all  over  Germany,  and  hence  the  Bach  Chorals  are 
not  used  there  In  all  the  churches.  We,  on  the  con- 
trary, have  our  small  trained  choirs,  who  sing  in 
parts.  Why,  then,  should  we  not,  instead  of  com- 
mon-place and  trashy  psalmody,  make  some  use  of 
these  purest,  noblest  models  of  four-part  religious 
music  in  existence  f    The  reasons  why  we  have  not 

done  it  are  obvious.  In  the  first  place,  as  works  of 
Art,  they  imply  a  more  refined  and  cultivated  taste 


than  has  prevailed  or  ever  can  prevail  in  our 
churches,  so  long  as  we  have  only  the  cheap  and 
easy  psalmody  of  everybodjr's  manufacture  for  the 
musical  religious  sense  to  feed  upon.  And  then  it 
might  spoil  the  enormous  trade  in  psalmody,  to 
allow  the  love  for  the  true  thing  to  be  nurtured ; 
for  just  so  surely  as  any  company  of  singers,  who 
have  music  in  their  iouU,  shall  get  familiar  with 
these  chorals,  will  they  find  the  common  psalmody 
(we  do  not  mean  the  best — ^the  few  grand  old  tunes 
which  never  lose  their  charm)  become  "  flat,  stale, 
and  unprofitable."  In  the  next  place  the  rhythm 
and  metre  of  these  old  German  hymns  is  so  pecu- 
liar in  most  cases,  abounding  in  double  endings,  or 
what  is  called  female  rhymes,  that  the  tunes  can- 
not be  used  much  in  connection  with  our  hymn 
books.  The  Bach  Chorals  cannot  supplant  the 
psalm-tunes  in  our  common  forms  of  worship  until 
the  forms  themselves  are  changed.  But  not  the 
less  is  it  desirable  to  have  them  made  accessible. 
They  may  be  put  to  many  excellent  uses,  of  which 
we  name  the  following : 

1.  They  may  be  sung  as  voluntary  pieces  for 
opening  or  closing  of  service,  etc.,  by  choirs;  and 
they  suit  equally  well  the  largest  or  the  smallest 
(simple  quirtet)  choir ;  provided  they  be  executed 
with  the  utmost  precision  and  true  feeling  by  good, 
well-trained  voices. 

2.  They  may  be  used  with  admirable  effect  in 

alternation  with  congregational  singing  ;  a  verse  of 

the  latter,  with  organ  accompaniment,  in  strong, 

homely  unison,  followed  by  a  verse  of  the  former, 

by  trained  voices,  without  accompaniment,  the  same 
hymn  responding  as  it  were  from  a  more  spiritnal 
hei|;ht,  glorified  in  the  fine  harmonies  and  modnla- 
tions  of  Bach ;  for  as  he  has  treated  them,  you 
have  the  relicrious  essence  of  the  music  expressed, 
and  purified  from  all  that  is  low  and  common. — 
Precisely  in  this  way  have  we  actually  heard  Cho- 
rals sung  in  the  Cathedral  at  Berlin ;  and  it  was 
more  impressive  than  any  church  music  that  we 
ever  did  hear. 

8.  For  great  Choral  or  Oratorio  Societies,  to  be 
sung  in  their  more  miscellaneous  sacred  concerts, 
or  at  the  beginning  and  ending  of  a  performance. 
For  some  years  nothing  had  made  a  finer  impres- 
sion in  such  concerts  here,  than  two  of  these  same 
Chorals,  similarly  treated  by  Mendelssohn  in  his 
"  St.  Paul."  Since  then  we  have  had  the  far  grand- 
er, deeper,  sweeter  experience  of  hearing  those 
which  Bach  has  wrought  into  his  Passion  Music. 
When  perfectly  sung  by  a  great  mass  of  voices,  the 
effect  is  sublime. 

4.  In  little  private  musical  clubs  and  circles  they 
will  afford  the  very  best  sort  of  practice. 

5.  For  organists  and  pianists,  to  be  used  simply 
as  instrumental  pieces,  their  purity  and  marvel- 
lous beauty  and  significance  of  harmony  must  com- 
mend them.  There  is  more  religious  satisfaction  in 
just  playing  them  on  the  piano,  than  in  listening  to 
most  of  the  mnsic  to  be  heard  in  any  of  our  church- 
es. The  way  in  which  each  of  the  four  parts,  and 
each  note  in  each,  so  perfectly  serves  the  end  of 
the  great  whole,  is  in  itself  a  type  of  pure  devo- 
tion. 

6.  But  their  most  important  service  will  be  to 
musical  schools  and  classes.  As  models  in  the  art 
of  four-part  composition,  within  the  short  form  of  a 
choral  or  psalm  tune — ^an  art  at  which  so  many  try 
their  hand  in  onr  day — ^they  will  be  invaluable. 
The  harmonizing  of  chorals,  with  Bach  for  a  mod- 
el, is  made  the  foundation  of  all  exercises  in  com-  f 
position  by  Marx  and  the  other  masters  in  the  | 
German  schools — also  by  Prof.  Paine  at  Harvard. 
Many  of  these  Chorals  Bach  has  harmonized  in 
several  different  ways ;  and  the  comparison  of  these, 
noting  the  different  complexion  which  the  harmony 
assumes  in  rendering  the  same  Choral  truly  expres- 
sive of  the  various  feelings  in  the  words,  is  a  most 
suggestive  and  most  satisfactory  kind  of  study. 

The  Haudbl  and  Hatdk  Sooibty,  taking:  time  by 
the  forelock,  have  made  up  their  progranune  for  the 
ooming  aeason.  Theywfll  give  five  Oratorio  perform- 
ances', begtnnlnfi;  on  Nov.  22.  when,  in  compliance  witb 
a  very  general  mnest,  Yeroi's  ManMOtU  Rtquiem  will  be 
repeated.  Dec.  22,  (Sunday  evening  before  Christmas) 
7%4  MtnUth.  Feb.  2,  a  selection  Rom  L*JPi^/kmee  dm 
0hri9tf  by  Berlioz,  and  Mendelssohn's  Byrn*  of  Proim, 


On  CKood  FridM  (AprU  ll),tliey  propose  to  give  Baeh's 
^,MaUh€W  AtHon  niualc,  for  the  first  time  entire. 
Fart  L  in  the  afternoon,  and  Part  II.  in  the  eveolne.  On 
Easter  Sunday,  Handel^  Judai  Maeeabmu, 

Mb.  Vsxdbbic  F.  Fobd,  a  well-known  Boston  mnsl- 
cian,  died  on  Tuesday  evening  last,  aged  forty-three 
years.  Mr.  Ford  was  a  native  of  Chesterfield,  K.  H., 
from  whence  he  came  to  this  city  at  an  early  age  to  de- 
vote himself  to  music.  He  subsequently  wenT  abroad, 
and  studied  the  violin  under  the  celebrated  Ferdinand 
David,  in  the  conservatory  at  Leipzig.  He  has  played 
for  many  years  among  the  first  violins  of  the  Harvard 
Symphony  Orchestra,  and  his  loss  will  be  felt.  His  death 
was  caused  by  diseaae  of  the  brain.  He  leavea  a  widow 
and  two  children. 


^«^ 


Yassab  Collbob,  PonoHKBEpsne,  N.  Y.  On  Mon- 
day evening,  June  24,  the  pupils  of  the  School  of  Muslo, 
under  Dr.  F.  L.  RItter,  performed  the  following  pro- 
gramme; 

Yariations  on  a  Theme  by  Beethoven,  Op.  SB, 

Mlnt<8alfns 
Misses  Moore  and  Orifflth. 

Duet— Se  daUe  Stelle Oordigiani 

^  ,  ^       Misses  M.Cooley  and  M.Hopsoo. 

Soir6e  do  Yienne Uau 

Miss  Bastin. 

Slumber  Song Kttcken 

Miss  Cecil. 
Festspiel  nnd  Brautlied,  from  «  Lohenffrin,'* 

.«     .-     .              wagner-Liszt 
Miss  Merrick. 
At  Last cowen 

Miss  Bond. 
Hondo,  E  flat,  Op.  16 Chonin 

Miss  Dow. 

Yolchesapete Mozart 

„  ,     ,  MissCecH. 

Spinning  Song,  from  the  <'  Flying  Dutchman,'* 

Wagner-Liszt 
_  Miss  Fridenberg. 

Flenrsdes  Alpes Wekerlin 

Miss  Cooley. 

Concerto,  O  minor Mendelssohn 

Miss  Shaw. 

Second  Piano Miss  Dow. 

Trio— Le  facdo  on  inchlno,  from  "II  Matrlmonio 

Segreto," amaroea 

Misses  Cooley,  Hartman,  Hfllard. 

Appended  to  the  printed  programme,  as  above,  is  a 
list  of  oompoeitions  performed  at  the  concerts  given  be- 
fore the  yonng  ladles  of  Yassar,  daring  the  season  of 
1877-*7«,— a  list  worthy  to  bo  copied.  Thero  is  saro  to  be 
plenty  of  good  mnsic  w^iere  Prof.  Bitter  and  his  accom- 
plished wife  have  opportunity  of  influence.  Here  is  the 
list:- 

0RCHE8TRAL  MUSIC,  {Thomat  OrehBttta.) 

Symphony  in  O,  (No.  13,  Breltkopf  and  HKrtel  Bd.) 

DentflChe  Tanze,  (arr.  by  Johann  Herbeck,). .  .'.SchuSert 

Overture.    FIngslsCave Mendelssohn 

MInnetto,  (for  string  orchestra,) Booeherini 

Interlude  and  Inyocation  of  the  Witch  of  the  Alps. 

from  Manfred Sohnmann 

Overture  and  Finale  of  the  Ballet  Music, 

Prometheus Beethoven 

CHAMBER  MUSia 

Quartet,  B  flat  major.  Op.  18 Beethoven 

Quartet,  A  minor,  op.  41 Schumann 

Andante  religioso,  (for  violoncello  and  organ), 

/^        -X   *     _s  ,.     «     .  F.L.  RItter 

Ckmcerto  for  violin,  E  minor,  op.  84,  (first  move- 

™«">t........ Mendelssohn 

Nocturne  (for  violoncello,) L>«chner 

Maznrka(  "  "         ) Popper 

ORGAN  MUSIC. 
Sonata  in  O  minor,  op.  60,  No.  2 Mendelssohn 

YOCAL  MUSIC. 

Chobusbs. 

Morning  Hymn  from  La  Yestale,  (orohestral  aocom- 

paniment) Spontinl 

Hostias  et  preces  tlbi,  from  the  Requiem Hasse 

O  salutaris  hostla B.  Mayer 

Agimus  tibi.  (a  capelU) Orlandns  Lassns 

Grnciflzus,  (a  capella) Palestrlna 

Tbios  akd  Dubts. 
**  Le  faccio  un  inchino,"  (from  n  Matrimonio 

Segreto,) Olmarosa 

Miserere - Yeo 

Ricordatimio  ben Handel 

Taci Riod 

Se  dalle  Stelle Oordigiaal 

Solos. 

«  Troppo  sofferse,"  from  Radamisto Handel 

^«cla  ch*io  pianga Handel 

With  Yerdare  C^lad Haydn 

Yoicbesapete Moiart 

To  be  sung  on  the  waters Schubert 

Te  Sola Oueroia 

La  Stella.... Meroadante 

Flenrsdes  Alpes Wekerlin 

Quandde  la  nnit Hal^vy 

The  Clrmdy  Evening F.  L.  RItter 

Bv  the  Sad  Sea  Waves Benedict 

The  Bridal  Star Tours 

At  Last Cowen 

PIANO  MUSIC. 
Fob  Two  Piabos. 

Concerto,  op.  16,  (2d  and  8d  movements,) Henselt 

Oonoerto  in  C,  op.  16»  (2d  and  8d  movements,) 

Beethoven 
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Concerto  In  O-  minor,  op.  95 MendelMohn 

Oonoerto  in  D  minor,  op.  40 MenddMohn 

Serenade  and  Allegro  giojoeo,  in  D,  op.  48, 

MendelBSobn 

DQOy  A  minor,  op .  16 Rheinberger 

Rondo,  op.  72 Chopin 

Tarantella,  op.  82 Raff 

Tarlations  on  a  Theme  by  BeethoTOn,  op.  86, 

Saint^aSns 

Piano  Solos. 

Sonata,  A  major Scarlatti 

Garotte c,^*^®* 

Gi«:ae,op.l3 ^f"**®! 

Adagio,  B  minor Moaart 

Sonata,  C  sharp  minor,  op.  87 Beethoven 

"       G  major,  op.  2 BaethoTcn 

**       D  minor,  op.  31 BeethoTen 

"       D  minor,  op.  48 Weber 

Rondo  from  Concerto,  op.  82 Weber 

Fantaisie  and  Menaecto,  op.  78 Sohabert 

Folonaise,  op.  71 Chopin 

*«        Bflat,op.  88 •' 

**        C  sharp  minor,  op.  86 " 

Rondo ,  B  flat,  op .  16 " 

Scherzo,  B  flat  minor ** 

Ballade,  A  flat,  op.  47 " 

Noctome,  op.  37,  No.  2 " 

Po^me  d'amoor,  op.  3 Henselt 

Die  Forelle Schnbert-Heller 

Spinning  Song,  from  Flying  Dutchman . . .  Wagner-Llsxt 

La  Charity Rossini-Lisxt 

Transcription,  ("  O  dn  mein  bolder  Abendstem,") 

Wagner-Lisst 
Transcription,  (<*  Br  Ist  gekommen  in  Stnrm  nnd 

Ri^n,") Frans-Iiszt 

Soirtes  de  Yienne,  No.  6 Lisrt 

Polonaise,  B  flat Liszt 

Les  Denz  Alonettea Leschetlxky 

Sonrenir  dlschl  Yalse Leschetizl^ 

Festsplel  and  Brantlied,  from  Lohengrin . .  Wagner-Lisst 


AUBOBA,  N.  Y.~The  following  is  the  programme  of  a 
Soirte  Mnsicale  given  at  Wells  College,  on  the  ITth  of 
Jane,  Mr.  Max  Piuttl,  director. 

1.  Yarlations  on  a  theme  of  Beethoven.  Salnt-Saj$ns 

Piano  Prime— Miss  Sherwood. 
Piano  Secondo— Miss  Miller. 

2.  Yalee,op.  18 Chopin 

Miss  Baker. 

3.  Ballade,  op.  20 Reineoke 

MissC.  Welles. 

4.  Aria^<  Sflently  Blending,"  (from  Figaro's 

Wedding,) Mosart 

Miss  Marvine. 

6.    a.    Spring  Song,  op.  16 Henselt 

b.    Scheraso Jadassohn 

Miss  Sherwood. 

6.    Rondo  in  A  major,  op.  56 Hnmmel 

Piano  Inrimo— Miss  Loveland. 


1.  **  Sleep,  noble  Child,** CheraUni 

Trio— Misses  Hantington,  Marvine  and  'Esty. 

2.  Fantasia  in  D  minor Mozart 

Miss  Miller. 

3.  Romance  from  Concerto  in  E  minor Chopin 

Piano  Primo— Miss  I.  Alexander. 

4.  La  Cascade Paner 

Miss  Benedict. 

6.    Flower  Song  from  "  FSust," Goonod 

MissBsty. 

6.  Concerto  in  C  minor  (Part  First) Beethoven 

Piano  Primo— Miss  Morrell. 

7.  Marchfrom  "  Tannhftoser.*' Wagner 

Piano  Prime— Misses  Welles  and  Alexander. 
Piano  Secondo— Misses  Loveland  and  Baker. 


Muflioal  Commenoement  Exerdses  at  a 
Catholic  Academy. 

NoTBB  Dame,  Ihd.,  July  10.— The28rd  Annual  Com- 
mencement exercises  at  St.  Mary's  Academy,  nnder  the 
direction  of  the  Sisters  of  the  Holy  Cross,  were  held  on 
the  26th  and  26th  of  Jane.  The  mnslcal  part  was  sus- 
tained by  some  of  the  pnplls  from  the  *'  Conservatory 
of  Mnsic,"  an  Institation  connected  with  the  Academy. 
On  the  26th,  between  the  Reading  of  Essays  by  the  grad- 
uating class  of  the  Academy,  the  following  numbers 
were  played: 

1.  "  Mignon,*'  an  arraogement  based  upon  the  Polac- 
ca  movement  of  '*  Titania's  Song,**  gave  free  scope  to 
the  flexible  wrist  of  Miss  Klrchner,  in  pages  of  light 
octaves,  alternating  with  heavy  fore-arm  work.  The 
"  Egg-Dance,*'  worked  up  in  staccato  sixths,  mostly 
chromatic,  ending  by  a  brilliant  finale,  was  a  good  test 
of  her  executive  powers. 

8.  Schumann's  beautif  ul  chorus :  **Deok  we  the  Path- 
way," was  sung  by  the  vocal  dass.  Short,  full  of  life, 
and  pleasingly  rendered. 

8.  Weber's  Bondo  BrOtarUe,  in  B  flat,  one  of  those 
sparkling  emanations  of  his  genius,  was  played  by  Miss 
Geiser,  who  drew  forth  the  dashing  melody  of  child-like 
glee,  and  freshness.  Under  her  fingers  it  seemed  to 
grow  leaf  by  leaf,  blossom  by  blossom,  until,  according 
to  its  form  of  composition,  it  colled  into  a  beautiful 
garland. 

4.  "  Third  Ballade.'*  One  of  Chopin's  songs  without 
words.  Miss  Silverthom  showed  her  appreciative  skill 
in  handling  the  subject,  which  was  borne  over  and  un- 
der a  tracery  of  marvellous  work;  sometimes  the  skele- 


ton of  the  theme  appears ;  then  i^des  insidiously  among 
ravishing  strains  of  bird4ike  melody.  Amidst  those 
trills  of  Joy  is  heard  faintly  the  "Cuckoo/*  which  proves 
the  subject  to  be  of  Spring.  A  light,  laughing  run,  and 
the  seene  vanishes.  Miss  Silverthom  then  accompanied 
Miss  Kirchner  in  Bokert's  well  known,  but  very  pleas- 
ing Swias  song. 

6.  Beethoven's  **  Adelaide  **  was  remarked  for  parity 
of  intonation,  and  intelligent  delivery.  Miss  Cavenor 
possesses  a  rich  voice  and  was  sustained  by  the  sym- 
pathetlo  accompaniment  of  Miss  FootSy  a  past  graduate 
of  the  Conservatory,  in  a  manner  which  enhanoed  the 
careful  interpretation  of  the  great  song. 

6.  Miss  Thecia  Pleins  rendered  Robert  Schumann's 
•'  Faschlngs-schwank  aus  Wien,**  in  a  way  that  si>oke 
wdl  for  her  industry,  entering  fully  into  the  bustling 
Carnival  motives  portrayed  by  the  author,  in  his  not 
uncommon  throwing  aside  of  form.  She  made  his  mo- 
saic movements,  however,  very  attractive.  The  "  Mar- 
seniaise''  peeps  out  humorously,  but  slyly;  for  in  Yien- 
na  the  *'  Marseillaise  "  was  a  prohibited  subject.  The 
grand  Finale,  taking  more  the  Sonata  style,  gave  ample 
field  for  technical  skill  and  was  given  with  fire  and  true 
discrimination. 

7.  Miss  Wilson's  rendering  of  Liszt*s  **  La  Campanel- 
la  *'  was  quite  a  contrast  and  a  surprise  to  those  accus- 
tomed to  hear  only  his  <'  coups  de  force."  The  light, 
crisp  sound  of  merry  little  bells  rang  from  the  highest 
register  of  the  Piano  with  a  springing  delicacy  of  touch, 
—sparkling,  joyous,  and  all  the  skips  true,— one  full 
peal  showed  that  MIn  Wilson  had  strength  when 
needed. 

8.  Haydn's  Chorns  "  The  Marvellous  Work  "  from  the 
OreaH&n,  closed  the  day  appropriately. 

On  the  26th,  the  day  of  distribution  of  gold  medals  to 
Graduates,  prize  medals  in  separate  branches,  and 
crowns  of  honor,  the  opening  was  the  "  SehiUer  Feet 
March,"  by  Meyerbeer  (WoUf):  Pianos— Misses  Wilson, 
M«  Spier,  T.  Pleins,  B.  O'Neill,  A.  Harris,  A.  Geiser,  C. 
Silverthom,  B.  Kirchner;  Harps->Miss  Cavenor  and 
Miss  Galen. 

It  was  truly  a  festive  march,  and  played  as  a  unit. 
Stirring  and  grand  in  character  it  made  a  graceful 
grreeting  to  the  immense  audience,  and  a  fine  Introduc- 
tion to  the  Choras  from  Menddssohn's  "Elijah.'* 
"  Thanks  be  to  God  **  burst  forth  in  full  harmony,  the 
voices  falling  in  one  after  the  other,  to  the  culminating 
point  of  the  words:  «  Their  fury  is  mighty.'*  The  ac- 
companiment by  Miss  Silverthora  expressed  the  text, 
and  was  much  admired. 

Garda's  "  Canoni  a  trb  Yoci,"  was  a  happy  blending 
of  the  sweet,  well-trained  voices  of  Mioses  Cavenor  and 
E.  Kirchner,  joined  by  A.  Kirchner  as  alto. 

Miss  O'Connor  warbled  Meyerbeer's  Aria  from  Diruh 
mhi  **Ombra  leggiera,"  with  an  ease  of  manner  which 
showed  that  while  strict  part  singing  had  not  spoiled  (as 
some  Imagine)  the  finer  qualities  of  voice  culture,  chro- 
matics, trDls,  and  a  florid  cadenza  crowned  her  flexible 
execution.  She  was  followed  by  Miss  Foote,  who  also 
exhibited  the  same  high  culture  in  one  of  Gounod*s  Airs 
from  «  Romeo." 

Liszt's  '*  Illajtrations  du  Proph^te  "  (Meyerbeer)  was 
the  feature  of  the  day,  played  on  two  pianos  by  Miss  B. 
Wilson,  Trenton,  N.  J.,  Miss  Thecia  Pleins,  Dubuque, 
Iowa.  This  piece  was  trying  to  both.  Full  staccato 
chords,  long  sweeping  cadenzas,  some  of  the  most  pear^ 
ly,  deUcate  touch,  otbens  rushing  forcibly  over  the  keys 
with  lightning  speed,  went  between  them  as  one.  The 
Hymn  movement,  a  full,  deep,  religious  strain,  was  like 
a  rich  old  Choral.  Their  greatest  power  was  reserved 
for  the  grand  arrangement  of  the  "  Marche  du  Saore." 
Through  its  massive  harmonies,  the  trumpet's  ringing 
martial  tones  came  with  such  electric  force,  that  made 
a  thrill  of  delight  pass  through  the  entire  audience.  As 
the  two  performers  modestly  retired,  they  took  with 
them  the  golden  opinion  of  the  artists  and  amateurs 
present,  whose  judgment  had  already  awarded  the  gold 
medals  awaiting  them. 

After  this.  Miss  O'Connor  drew  from  the  harp  the  mel- 
low,, rich  notes,  which  strings  claim  as  their  own,  and 
was  soon  joined  by  Miss  Cavenor,  who  brought  tears  by 
the  trathf  ul  gush  of  feeling  in  her  singing  of  **  Tara*8 
HaUs,*'  old  but  ever  beautiful,  ever  new,  like  all  life's 
pictures. 

Two  more  fine  Choruses :  "God  is  Great"  from  Haydn's 
OreaUon,  which  surpassed  the  others  (if  possible),  pre- 
cise in  its  grandeur,  perfect  In  time  and  phrasing,  and 
the  joyous  "  Coronation,"  sung  by  the  happy  recipients 
of  crowns  and  honors.  All  retired  in  order  to  Weber's 
melodious  Overture  to  '*  Sylvana,"  which  was  charm- 
ingly executed  by  Misses  E.  Keenan,  C.  Silverthora,  A. 
Gordon,  L.  Buck,  A.  Geiser,  L.  Neu,  F.  Kingfleld,  M. 
Usselmann  on  Pianos;  Harps— Miss  Galen  and  Miss  D. 
Cavenor.  t. 
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Yooal,  with  Piano  AooompaBimsat. 

Falling  Snow.    Song  and  Oho.    Ab,  3. 

E  to  F.  Cftose.  SO 

"  I  am  dreaming  of  my  childhood." 
Yery  good  song  of  memory  and  of  the  seasons. 

On  Song's  bright  Pinions.    Ah.  4    E  to  F. 

Mendel89ohi.  50 
**  Roses  each  other  are  telling,—" 
«  Heimlich  erOhlen  die  Rosen." 
Sung  by  Marie  Rose,  who  adds  new  grace  to 
the  fine  composition. 

Moonlight  Parade.    G.  3.  d  to  F.    CkmnoUif.  35 
**  ising  of  arms,  and  tell  of  stories  brave." 
A  brave  turn  out,  and  a  bright  song  to  tell  of 
it. 

Turn  off  the  Gas  at  the  Meter.    G.    2. 

d  to  D.  Stan^ford.  20 

Comic.  Peter  happened  to  meet  her  at  the 
meter,  and  fell  in  love  quick  metre.  Sung  in 
long  and  short  metre. 

Priory  Chimes.    Ab.  3.    £  to  F.         Haynes.  35 
"  Then  lee  your  chimes,  ye  dear  old  bells. 
Still  mingle  with  the  mountain  air." 
Yery  pretty  "  chime  "  song. 

In  Douht.    G.  3.    E  to  g.  Keens,  ao 

**  Say,  in  accents  sweet  and  low. 
What  my  longing  heart  would  know." 
Rich  music  to  sweet  words. 

The  Dog  and  the  Shadow.    G.  8.    d  to  F. 

TVwrB.  40 
**  A  doggie  was  wagging  his  taH." 
Music  to  represent  the  "  wagging "  Ac,  and 
the  song,  with  its  weU  known  story,  is  mere  in- 
teresting than  many  of  more  pretence. 

The  Blue  Alsatian  Mountains.    E6.  3. 

Etog.  Adamg.  40 

•<Ad«.  ad6,  ad« 
Such  songs  will  pass  away." 
A  ballad  of  the  best  kind,  with  a  very  pleasing 
melody. 
Wearing  of  the  Blue.    Grand  Temperance 

Choras.     £6.  2.    h  to  E.  Phelpt.  90 

**  These  soldiers  are  true,— Hurrah  I 
Let  us  stand  by  the  men  who  are  wearing 
the  blue.'^' 
This  is  a  rousing  chorus,  that  has  made  it's 
mark  at  the  Murphy  meetings. 
O  waves,  give  hack  my  Love  to  me.    E6.  4. 

dtoE.  Sudds.  30 

'*  And  bright  the  moon  above  her  shone, 
And  glinted  on  her  flaxen  hair." 
An  alfectmg  poem  by  an  unknown  auttior,  and . 
vuied  and  Impressive  music 

From  "Chimes  of  Normandy." 
VtteL  A  Charming  little  Maiden.  G.  3.  d  to  g.  50 
Waltz.  One  Day  I  caught  a  Fish.    Ab.  8. 

d  toa.  35 

DuetHno.    How  can  I  thoughts  express. 

F.  4.    £  to  a.  85 

Song.    Vm  in  a  pretty  Pickle.  E.  8.  P  to  g.  85 
Ballad.  When  I  am  hy  his  Side.  C.  3.  htoE.  40 
The  above  are  prominent  songs  and  duets  from 
the  new  favorite  opera,  which  is  neariy  one  sue- 
cession  of  agreeable  airs  from  beginning  to  end. 

InstramsBtali 

Chimes  of  Kormandy.    By  Planquette. 

Qnadrille.  3.  Arban.  40 

Includes  quite  a  number  of  pleasing  opera 
airs. 
Saite  de  YaUe.  3.  Metro.  60 

Four  bright  Waltzes,  with  Int.  and  Coda. 
Chanson  du  Monsse.       E6.    3.    Bicharda.  40 

A  flne  transcription  of  **  The  Cabin  Boy." 
Galop.  C.  3.  BummeL  35 

Little  gem  of  a  Galop. 
Grand  Paraphrase.         E5.   4.  Kuhe.  50 

The  light  music  of  the  opera  Is  here  "  ennobled  " 
by  grand  chords  and  full  harmonies. 

Polka.  D.   3.  Arban.  35 

Bright  Polka,  with  a  favorite  atar  for  the  theme. 

The  Old  Oaken  Bucket.    Easy  Yarlations. 

C.    3.  Grobe.  40 

The  dear  old  melody  in  a  new  form.    Capital 
practice  for  learners. 

Why  do  Summer  Roses  fade  ?    No.  9  of 

"Echoes  of  Home."    F.  2.  SmaUwood.  40 
Easy  and  pretty  transcription. 

Yesper  Chimes.    Reveries  for  Piano.    D.  3. 

PhefpB.  35 
The  sweet  sound  of  the  distant  chimes  may  be 
heard  throughout.    A  most  agreeable  reverie. 

Abbrkviations.— Degrees  of  difficulty  are  pnarked 
from  1  to  7.  The  key  is  denoted  by  a  capital  letter,  as  C» 
Bb,  etc.  A  large  Roman  letter  marks  the  lowest  and  the 
highest  note  iron  the  staif ,  small  Roman  letters  if  below 
or  above  the  staif.  Thus:  "C.  S.  c  to  S,"  means  •'  Key 
of  C,  Fifth  degree,  lowest  letter  c  on  the  added  line  be- 
low, highest  letter,  B  on  the  4th  space. 
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Br.  Haiulick  on  the  Musio  of  the  Paris 

Exposition. 

(TranBlited  for  this  Journal  from  the  i^etM  Fnie  Pt^mh 
of  Vienna.) 

Paris,  June  34,  1878. 

The  official  World's  Exposition  Concerts 
stride  along  with  seyen-leagne  boots — I  will 
not  say,  however,  in  the  public  favor.  The 
first  Orchestral  Concert  in  the  great  festival 
hall  of  the  Trocad^ro  possessed  a  strong  mag- 
net in  the  novelty  of  the  hall  itself.  But  the 
second,  already,  (which  offered  an  Overture  by 
Laid,  operatic  and  ballet  fragments  by  Delde- 
vez  and  Bizet,  a  Symphony  by  Gouvy  and 
finally  the  Zampa  Overture)  g^athered  only  half 
as  many  hearers.  Moreover  the  first  two  pro- 
ductions of  French  Chamber  music  in  the  lit- 
tle hall  (*'  Salle  des  Conferences  ")  only  enticed 
'  a  moderate  handful  of  the  friends  of  music, 
who  on  entering  exchanged  queer  questioning 
looks  with  one  another.  For  in  this  moder- 
ately large  quadrangular  hall,  four  naked,  red 
stained  walls  stare  upon  us ; — no  columns,  no 
pictures,  no  arabesques,  not  the  smallest  strip 
of  gold,  and,  since  the  light  falls  in  from 
above,  not  a  window.  This  barrenness  pro- 
duced at  once  in  the  public  a  pecdliariy  dis- 
mal, prison-like  mood ;  I  verily  believe  that,  if 
any  one  had  had  the  good  idea  to  hang  up  his 
hat  and  umbrella  on  one  of  these  shame-faced 
red  walls;  this  breaking  of  the  flat  surface 
would  have  been  hailed  with  grateful  emotion. 
We  were  afterwards  informed  that  it  is  the  in- 
tention to  adorn  the  hall  with  valuable  pict- 
ures; in  spite  of  that,  we  cannot  obliterate 
the  first  melancholy  impression.  A  like  fault 
injured  the  programme,  and  was  more  sensibly 
felt  with  each  succeeding  Concert:  namely, 
the  exclusively  French  matter  of  which  it  was 
composed.  In  the  grand  Orchestra  Concerts 
they  seek  to  supply  the  dearth  of  original 
French  Symphonies  through  numerous  Operat- 
ic f  rtigments,  which  in  a  concert  hall  of  course 
lose  half  of  their  effect — and  frequently  that 
half  is  all  they  have  got  to  lose.  In  the  small 
hall  they  go  one  step  further  and  play  occasion- 
ally arranged  Orchestral  Compositions  as 
*'  French  Chamber  Music."  Thus,  for  example, 
an  Andantino  from  Lald's  Opera  '^Fiesco,"  ar- 
ranged for  eight  instruments,  a  Viola  Concerto 
by  Garcin,  etc.  The  first  Chamber  perform 
ance  opened  with  a  Quintet  by  Onslow,  the 
second  with  a  Quartet  by  Cherubini.  With 
these  two  composers, — the  half -Englishman 
and  the  acclimated  Italian,  the  Frenchmen  had 
played  out  their  finest,  nay  their  sole  celebri- 
ties in  Quartet  music.  All  the  rest  emanated 
from  masters  who  are  yet  alive,  and  who  bid 
fair  to  live  much  longer  than  their  works. 
Right  clever,  graceful  moments  gleam  from 
these  compositions  by  Laid,  Deldevez,  Garcin, 
Gouvy,  Massenet,  Widor,  Morel;  hardly  one 
of  them  lacks  skill ;  but  all  that  is  not  music 
from  the  spring ;  it  is  derived,  conducted  here 


through  pipes,  and  filtred.    It  leaves  us  thirs- 
ty, and  we  care  not  to  drink  any  more. 

Such  new  French  instrumental  music  can 
only  be  enjoyed  in  little  doses,  between  other 
solid  dishes,  but  not  in  masses  and  exclusively. 
A  favorite  movement  out  of  a  favorite  Quartet 
of  Mozart,  Beethoven  or  Schubert  must  have 
risen  like  a  fiery  sun  over  these  pale,  flickering 
little  candles  and  called  forth  a  shout  of  joy. 
This  in  the  end  is  what  every  musical  person 
feels ;  and  since  each  one  copfesses  the  griev- 
ance to  another,  it  follows  that  the  official 
French  concerts  cannot  in  the  long  run  find  in- 
crease of  audience.  The  French  shine  in  Op- 
era, not  in  instrumental  music ;  therefore  they 
commit  a  wrong  against  themselves,  when  they 
represent  Auber,  Harold,  Hal6vy,  Gounod 
through  symphonic  fragments. 

The  only  way  of  half  escaping  this  monoto- 
ny, at  least  of  turning  it  into  an  instructive 
form,  the  French  Commission  have  quite  un- 
necessarily cut  themselves  off  from  by  fixing 
the  point  of  departure  for  their  Concerts  so 
late  as  the  year  1880.  Compositions  of  Lully,* 
Rameau  and  Rousseau,  followed  up  by  the 
noted  composers  of  the  Revolution  and  the 
Empire,  chronologically  arranged,  would  have 
ensured  high  interest  and  have  done  no  dis- 
honor to  French  genius.  Is  the  historical  feel- 
ing here  entirely  lost  then  ?  Banished  from 
the  concert  hall,  could  it  not  at  least  find  an 
asylum  in  the  theatre  ?  They  have  been  at 
work  for  the  past  three  years  on  the  prepara- 
tions for  the  world  exhibition.  This  space  of 
time  might  have  well  sufficed  for  the  study  and 
rehearsal  of  some  of  the  best  French  Operas  of 
older  epochs,  and  for  retaining  the  services  of 
the  three  opera  theatres  which  enjoy  the  subsi- 
dy of  the  government.  That  would  have  been 
worthy  of  a  World  Exposition,  and  have  re- 
dounded to  the  glory  of  French  music  more 
than  this  long  procession  of  official  concerts. 
Formerly  it  required  no  World  Exhibition  and 
no  Commiroion,  to  remind  the  lyric  theatres  of 
the  older  repertoire ;  the  Sunday  was  devoted 
to  it  as  a  rule;  and  only  three  years  ago  I  could 
report  from  here  in  the  Neue  FreU  Prene  on  the 
performance  of  Operas  by  Gr^try  and  by  Isou- 
ard.  Now  neither  the  **  Op^ra  Comique  "  nor 
the  *'  ThSfttre  Lyrique  "  thinks  of  such  things. 
The  Grand  Opera  has  completely  forgotten  all 
about  them ;  it  knows  neither  Alceite  nor  Armi- 
(2a,  neither  Fernando  Oartee  nor  La  Vestdle  ;  in- 
deed its  memory  is  so  short,  that  it  no  longer 
recollects  Anber.  When  a  great  Commemora- 
tion Festival  was  held  for  Auber  on  the  29th 
January,  1877,  after  the  unveiling  of  his  mon- 
ument in  the  P^re-Lachaise,  they  were  unpre- 
pared for  La  MueUe  de  PortiH  ;  the  Grand  Op- 
era gave  only  a  fragment,  followed  by  a  pastic- 
cio from  different  operas  (some  of  them  not  by 
Auber).  They  had  time  enough  for  prepara- 
tion, for  Anber,  we  all  know,  died  on  the  18th 
May,  1871,  that  is  to  say  six  years  and  a  half 
earlier.     It  is  simply  a  shame ;  the  Grand  Op- 


era of  Paris  to-day  has  neittier  Masanietto  nor 
any  other  work  of  Auber  on  its  repertoire. 

Besides  the  French  music,  it  is  well  known 
that  the  compositions  of  foreign  nations  are  to 
be  represented  in  a  long  series  bf  concerts,  in 
the  Trocaddro  hall,  by  specially  invited  orches- 
tras, Italian,  Russian,  Spanish,  English.  A 
seemingly  magnificent  idea,  in  reality  an  im- 
practicable one.  The  Hollanders  have  begun 
with  concert  playing;  nine-tenths  .of  the  great 
Trocad^ro  ball  were  empty.  And  yet  the  or- 
chestra of  Amsterdam  stands  in  the  best  repute, 
and  found  even  here  no  voices  but  of  recogni- 
tion. Only  there  were  not  enough  people,  who 
could  feel  an  irresistible  longing  for  a  dozen 
orchestral  works  by  unknown  Dutch  compos- 
ers. It  is  plain  that  the  thousands,  who  come 
here  to  see  Paris  and  the  Exposition,  by  no 
means  propose  to  confine  themselves  tour  or 
five  times  a  week  in  a  concert  hall.  Music  be- 
longs unquestionably  to  every  world  exhibi- 
tion, but  we  see  it  in  a  different  light.  Where 
do  the  visitors  of  the  Champs  de  Mars  most 
eagerly  throng  ?  About  the  Hungarian  ''Czar- 
da,"  when  the  gypsies  play;  or  to  the  Morocco 
coffee  house,  as  soon  as  the  droll  plaint  of  the 
little  Oriental  orchestra  is  heard.  If  there 
were  a  hospitable  Tyrolese  house  at  the  Exhi- 
bition, from  whose  fioor  the  voices  of  the  ex- 
cellent Rainer  singers  might  resound,  there 
would  be  no  end  of  crowding  thither.  Nay, 
the  commonest  Viennese  dance  orchestra  with 
waltzes  of  Strauss  and  Lanner  would  wonder- 
fully enliven  the  whole  Exhibition :  the  wide, 
beautiful  garden  grounds  are  actually  languish- 
ing for  music.  That  sort  of  pexformances, 
lively  and  unpretentious,  free  and  in  the  free 
open  air,  are  the  true  exhibition  music,  for  the 
want  of  'which  we  suffer  here.  This  want  of 
musical  life  is  what  the  stiff  concerts  in  the 
gigantic  Trocaddro  hall  cannot  supply. 

After  the  Hollanders  came  the  Italians,  rep- 
resented by  the  La  Scala  orchestra  from  Milan. 
They  have  better  understood  the  (here  indis- 
pensable) art  of  reehme^  and  have  secured  more 
numerous  attendance.  The  Italian  colony  in 
Paris  is  very  strong,  and  so  was  the  applause. 
But  what  did  they  bring  us  ?  Symphonies, 
marches  and  overtures  by  Foroni,  Catalan!, 
Gomez,  Bozzini,  Ponchielli,  Faccio,  Verdi  and 
RossinL  Is  not  that  the  world  wrong  end 
foremost  ?  From  the  Italians  we  want  singers 
and  operas,  but  not  orchestra  players  and  Sym- 
phonies. They  are  a  more  musical  nation  than 
the  French,  but  even  less  symphonistic  in  their 
talent.  Their  glory  is  song  and  vocal  compo- 
sition .  And  now  one  after  another  are  to  fol- 
low North  Americans,  Spaniards,  Swedes  and 
Danes  with  the  newest  instrumental  composi- 
tions of  their  tone-poets.  Very  fine — ^but 
where  are  Bach,  Handel,  Haydn,  Mozart,  Beet- 
hoven, Schubert,  Mendelssohn,  Schumann  ? 
Will  they  actually  pay  out  one  hundred  and 
two  concerts  (by  official  programme)  with  mere 
musical  silver  and  copper  coin  and  hide  the 
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gold  away  from  us  ?  Yes,  they  tell  as,  these 
are  Qerman  composers,  and  let  Germany  and 
Austria  provide  for  them.  With  your  leave, 
good  sirs,  these  are  not  German  composers  in 
your  official  sense ;  they  are  composers  of  the 
World,  and,  if  Music  is  a  universal  language, 
it  has  become  so  through  these  masters  of  the 
language.  France,  as  host  and  master  of  the 
house,  should  have  had  the  pearls  of  classical 
music  presented  through  her  best  orchestra. 
That  Germany  would  not  attend  the  Exhibi- 
tion, the  French  knew  from  the  outset;  and  if 
they  had  counted  on  the  Philharmonic  orches- 
tra of  Vienna,  they  would  have  reckoned  with- 
out the  host.  The  Viennese  * '  Philharmonics  '* 
are  an  orchestra  of  the  first  rank,  as  certainly 
as  Faure  is  a  singer  of  the  first  rank.  But  if 
we  wish  to  hear  M.  Faure  in  Vienna,  we  have 
to  pay  him,  and — ^M.  Faure  is  a  rich  man. 

We  read  in  French  papers:    **The  reason 
why  no  Belgian  orchestra  takes  part  in   the 
World  Exhibition  is  purely  a  financial  one." 
Now  if  this  *'  money  question  "  deters  the  mu- 
sicians of  neighboring  Brussels  fr6m  the  jour- 
ney to  Paris,  how  much  more  stringently  it 
must  operate  against  the  musicians  of  Vienna  1 
Any  sensitiveness  on  the  part  of  the  French 
cannot  in  this  case  be  earnestly  meant,  nor  is 
there  any  such.     We  on  our  side  might  ask : 
"Would   the    Paris  Conservatoire    orchestra 
have  come  to  the  World  Exhibition  in  1873,  in 
case  the  Viennese  had  wished  it?    Certainly 
not;  for,  strange  to  say,  this  famous  Parisian 
orchestra  has  actually  refused  its  co-operation 
in  the  Trocad6ro  Concerts.     In  fact  the  best 
orchestra  of  France  is  wanting  in  these  "  offi- 
cial" concerts, — that  orchestra  which,  precisely 
through  its  model  performances  of  classical 
instrumental  music,  above  all  the  Beethoven 
Symphonies,  enjoys  a  world-wide  reputation. 
Nor  has  the  visitor  of   the  Exhibition  any 
chance  to  hear  Pasdeloup*s  excellent  "Concerts 
Populaires."      For  the  holding  back  of  the 
Paris  Conservatoire  an  artistic  excuse  is  given : 
The  Trocad^ro  hall  is  too  large  for  this  orches- 
tra of  only  90  persons,  whose  strength  lies  not 
in  massive  effects,  but  in  the  finest  execution 
of  details. 

In  official  writings  of  the  present  govern- 
ment the  World's  Exhibition  of  1867  is  found 
fault  with  for  paying  too  little  regard  to  mu- 
sic.    And  yet  in  the  year  1867  one  prize-sing- 
ing and  prize-playing  followed  another,  and 
the  competition  of  so  many  foreign  military 
bands,  vocal  clubs,  fanfares  and  brass  music 
had  something  peculiarly  fresh,  lively  and  ex- 
citing.   Indeed  they  went  perhaps  too  far  in 
their  zeal  for  musiC|^  as  the  poor  success  of  the 
prizes  offered  for  the  best  "Hymn^'  and  the 
best  "  Cantata,"  as  well  as  the  falling  through 
of  the  projected  "  historical  concerts  "  proves. 
The  phantom  of  magnificence  and  complete- 
ness stretched  to  still  more  gigantic  propor- 
tions this  time, — it  must  have  grown  quite  out 
of  reach.     The  music  of  the  whole  world  was 
to  be  exhibited  in  the  compositions,  in  the  or- 
chestras, quartet  societies  and  singing  clubs  of 
all  nations,  and  even  in  the  national  music  of 
all  peoples!       The  participation  of    foreign 
national  music  ("  musique  pittoresque  ")  actually 
turned  out  to  be  very  feeble,  scarcely  reaching 
half  a  dozen  varieties .    The  Russian  gypsies 
make  a  furore^  but  they  sing  in  the  garden  of 


the  Tuileries,  in  the  open  air,  not  in  the  Troc- 
ad^ro  hall.     And  so  with  regard  to  a  complete 
representation  of  the  orchestra  music  of  all  na- 
tions; it  is  not  possible,  and  besides  not  neces- 
sary in  a  World  Exhibition.     The  holding  it 
possible  and  declaring  it  necessary  was  from 
the  first  an  error  in  principle  of  the  French 
Commission,  whatever  ideal  views  may  have 
floated  before  its  mind.     Not  every  flower  of 
foreign  intellectual   and  spiritual  life  can  be 
transported  at  will  to  Paris.     The  finished 
facts  of  Art  and  of  Art-business  can  be  and 
are  here  exhibited:   the  musical  instruments 
and  the  compositions  of  all  cultured  peoples  in 
the  most  various  editions.     The  living  musical 
activity  itself— the  doing,  and  not  merely  the 
thing  done— is  much  too  firmly  rooted  in  its 
native  soil.     There  it  is  most  finely  practised 
and  there  best  appreciated.      Every  musical 
traveller  will  enjoy  hearing  in  Holland  the  or- 
chestra of  Amsterdam,  in  Italy  that  of  Milan. 
Here  in  Paris,  in  the  noise  and  confusion  of 
the  Worid  Exhibition,  we  lack  the  appetite 
and  leisure  for  continual  concert-going.     Two 
or  three  grand  musical   festivals,  not  more, 
with  programme    wholly    international,  and 
with  sole  regard  to  the  value  of  the  composi- 
tions, would  have  sufficed,  and  have  made  a 
deeper  impression  than  this  "Well-tempered 
Clavichord "   of  24  musical  nations.     If  the 
success  of  the  Paris  Exhibition  Concerts  thus 
far  looks  more  like  the  disappointment  than 
the  fulfilment  of  a  hope,  the  reason  seems  to 
me  to  lie  less  in  accidental  miscarriages  (such 
as  the  frequent  begging  off  of  orchestras  al- 
ready announced),  than  in  the  original  exag- 
geration of  the  idea  itself.     It  is  not  well,  in 
mainly  industrial  exhibitions,  to  push  the  idea 
of  universality  too  far  on  the  side  of  intellect- 
ual production.     On  the  same  principle  one 
must  wish  to  have  the  best  German  Court  thea- 
tres perform  here  Goethe  and  Schiller,  or  Ital- 
ian actors  their  Goldoni,  Spanish  actors  Cald- 
eron,   etc.     We  must  not  count  on  human 
susceptibility  for  too  much  at  once ;  still  less 
will  it  do  to  believe  that  the  collective  tone- 
life  of  all  peoples  can  be  brought  out  in  World 
Exhibition  form. 


Opera  at  Her  Majesty's  Theatre,  London. 

OEOROB8  BIZET^S    "CARMKN." 
(From  the  Pall  MaQ  Gazette,  Jane  24.) 

Spain  is  a  country  inhabited  by  gipsies,  smag- 
elers,  bull-fighters,  and  muleteers,  on  whom  a  sem- 
blance of  order  is  imposed  by  soldiers  only  a  little 
leas  undisciplined  than  the  rest  of  this  gaudily 
attired,  recklessly  behaved  population.  The  mili- 
tary have  a  disastrous  habit  of  falling  in  love  with 
the  bright-eyed  daughters  of  the  gipsy  tribes,  some 
of  whom,  like  Carmencita  or  Carmen,  the  prettiest 

firl  in  Seville,  make  a  pretence  of  earning  a  liveli- 
ood  by  working  in  the  great  cigar  manuraotory  of 
the  place.  The  cigar  manufactory  of  Seville  is  an 
establishment,  which  no  one  who  has  read  Prosper 
Merim6e*s  description  of  it  in  the  charming  tale  on 
which  the  opera  of  Carmen  is  founded,  can  forget. 
But  description  and  reflection  count  for  very  little 
in  drama,  especially  drama  prepared  for  musical 
setting;  and  of  Merim6e*s  literary  art  there  is  no 
trace  in  the  ingenious  and  highly  colored,  highly 
characteristic  libretto  for  which  the  Spanish  tale  of 
Carme»— worthv  pendant  to  the  Corsican  tale  of 
Colomba,  from  the  same  pen — has  served  as  ground- 
work. Carmen  makes  a  much  freer  use  of  the  dag- 
ger than  does  the  innocent  Colomba  of  the  stiletto. 
Corsican  young  ladies  of  good  birth  and  breeding 
reserve  the  stiletto  for  great  occasions,  and  mean- 
while wear  it  in  their  stays  in  lieu  of  what  used  to 
be  called  a  "  busk.*     But  the  gipsy  and  gipsified 


girls  of  the  cigar  manufactory  at  Seville  are  ready 
with  the  dagger  at  any  instant's  notice  and  on  the 
smallest  provocation.    Thus  the  playful  Carmen, 
having  bad  a  quarrel  with  one  of  her  young  friends' 
has  appealed  to  what  Merim^e  assures  us  is  the  fd- 
tima  ratio  of  the  Sevillian  cigar-girl,  and  has  stabbed 
her  antagonist    But  the  blow,  however  well  aimed, 
was  merely  the  expression  of  a  little  momentery 
pique  ;  and  Carmen,  when  immediately  afterwards 
she  appears  on  the  stage,  shows  herself  petulant  and 
wilful  but  not  malicious.     Already  she  has  had  an 
opportunity  of  explaining  her  views  on  the  subject 
of  love,  which,  according  to  her  philosophy,  is  an 
agreeable  and  delightful  servant,  but  a  most  tyran- 
nical master,  and  as  such  not  to  be  tolerated.    The 
question  of  reciprocity  does  not  trouble  her.    If  she 
loves,  that  is  sufficient ;  and  so  much  the  worse  for 
the  loved  one  if  he  does  not  equally  love  her.    The 
German  poet  who  declares  that,  though  a  man  may 
once  in  his  life  love  without  having  his  passion  re- 
turned, yet  that  he  who  does  so  a  second  time  is  a 
fool  at    whom    "sun  and  moon  and  stars"  must 
laugh,  and  who  must  himself  laugh  even  if  his  love 
kills  him,  would  have  met  with  but  little  sympathy 
from  Carmen.     She  can  be  affectionate,  devoted, 
and,  for  a  time,  constant ;  but  if  she  ceases  to  love 
she  will  not  affect  a  sentiment  she  no  longer  feels ; 
and  she  sets  her  face  absolutely  against  the  impor- 
tunities of  unrequited  affection,  which  for  her  has 
no  meaning.     She  can  understand  a  man's  killing 
her  for  not  accepting  his  love ;  but  she  will  not  al- 
low herself  to  be  wearied  and  worried  on  the  sub- 
ject of  a  mysterious  passion  which  comes  and  goes 
and  can   neither  be  forced  nor  controlled.     Her 
theory,  or  rather  her  temperament  (for  it  is  to  her 
temperament  that  the  theory  imagined  for  her  bv 
the  ingenious  librettists  is  due)  seems  to  place  her 
at  an  advantage,  in  her  dealing  with  men.     But 
though  the  love  she  feels  is  of  the  kind  which  Sten- 
dahl  in  his  celebrated  treatise  calls  "  amour-go^lt," 
yet  the  love  she  inspires  is  that  terrible  "  amour- 
passion  "  which  may  cause  heroic  actions  and  also 
great  crimes.     As  for  her  external  characteristics, 
they  are  completely  in  harmony  with  her  mental 
and  moral  disposition.    One  can  guess  her  proba- 
ble actions  from  her  appearance  and  demeanor  as 
painted  by  Merim6e,  or — ^what  comes  to  the  same 
thing— as  exhibited  on  the  stage  by  Miss  Minnie 
Hauk,  whose  Carmen  is  a  perfect  realization  of 
Merim6e's  conception.     If,  for  a  moment,  some  one 
should  suggest  that  the  conduct  of  the  captivating 
young  gipsy  does  not  bear  the  stamp  of  the  purest 
morality,  the  idea,  without  being  objected  to,  need 
not  have  more  attention  paid  to  it  than  it  deserves. 
She  is  a  beautiful,  graceful,  sympathetic  sort  of  sav- 
age, with  much  that  is  lovable  in  her,  or  she  would 
not  inspire  so  much  love. 

In  the  first  scene  Carmen,  after  singing  a  very 
quaint  Spanish  song,  which,  being  called  "La 
Habanera,"  may  possibly  be  of  Havannese  origin, 
retires  with  her  lively,  unbusinesslike  companions 
to  the  cigar  factory,  stabs  one  of  them,  as  already 
mentioned,  and  is  forthwith  taken  charge  of  by 
some  dragoons  who  are  doing  the  duty  of  police. 
The  captain  orders  his  men  to  fasten  her  hands  to- 
gether. In  the  prettiest  manner  possible  she  makes 
Jo86^  the  dragoon  in  question,  admit  that  he  loves 
her,  sings  him  a  very  engaging  air  in  the  Spanish 
s^le,  and  then  appeals  to  him  to  set  her  free. 
Without  much  hesitation  he  consents.  But  when 
the  guard  appears  in  order  to  take  her  off  to  prison, 
she  reassumes  the  handcuffs,  and  slipping  them  off 
as  if  by  accident,  disappears  as  the  curtidn  falls  on 
a  very  lively  first  act. 

The  second  act,  however,  is  still  livelier.    Here 
the  scene  is  laid  in  a  tavern,  where  gipsies  are  slnjjr- 
ing,  dancing,  and  playing  the  guitar,  while  officers 
are  listeniuff,  apphiuding,  and  making  love  to  them. 
Carmen  will  have  nothing  to  say  to  anyone.     She 
is  thinking  of  Jo86,  who,  for  allowing  her  to  escape, 
has  had  to  undergo  two  months'  imprisonment 
Suddenly  Jos6  appears.      Carmen  sinfs  to    him, 
when  in  the  midst  of  her  song  the  recall  is  beard. 
The  unfortunate  dragoon,  not  yet  altogether  de- 
moralized, thinks  of  going  back  to  barracks ;  but 
when  Carmen  tells  him  tauntingly  to  do  so,  and 
hints  that  he  had  better  leave  her  altogether,  he  re- 
solves to  stay.    For  the  attentions  of  Josh's  officers 
she  cares  nothing ;  and  she  equally  rejects  the  ad- 
vances made  to  her  by  a  famous  bull-fighter,  Esca- 
millo  by  name,  who  tries  to  please  her  by  singing 
in  a  loud  voice  a  tune  which,  in  a  disfigured  shape, 
he  has  borrowed  from  the  beautiful  melody  of  the 
finale  of  the  third  act  of  Emani.    Carmen  loves  no 
one  but  Jos6,  and  if  Josd  does  not  love  her  in  re- 
turn so  much  the  worse  for  him.    But  Josd  is  deep- 
ly enamored  of  her  and  agrees  to  go  with  her  to 
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the  mountains,  and  there  lead  the  life  of  a  srong- 
gler.    The  part  of  Jos6  ia  played  by  Signor  Cam- 

Sanini,  that  of  Escatnillo,  the  bnllfignter,  by  Signor 
el  Pnente.  Both  these  characters  are  well  sns- 
tdned.  So,  also,  is  that  of  a  yirtuons  peasant  girl, 
impersonated  by  Mdlle.  Valleria.  The  peasant  girl, 
Michaela  by  name,  is  a  sort  of  Alice,  who  comes  to 
Jos6  with  news  of  his  mother,  and  nrees  him  in 
somewhat  conventional  strains  to  quit  the  gipsies 
and  retnrn  to  his  home,  when  all  will  be  forgotten. 
Job6  does  not  quite  see  the  force  of  these  arguments, 
until  at  last,  his  mother  being  at  the  point  of  death, . 
he  roes  back  to  his  family.  Carmen  meanwhile 
hasl>ecome  tired  of  a  man  who  is  neither  good  nor 
bad,  and  on  his  departure  takes  up  with  the  bold 
bull-fighter.  This  occurs  at  the  end  of  the  third 
act  At  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  Josd  reappears, 
and  is  now  ready  to  follow  Carmen  to  the  utter- 
most end  of  the  earth.  But  Carmen  no  longer  loves 
him,  and  she  tells  him  so.  A  bull-fight,  moreover, 
is  taking  place ;  and  when  the  air  of  the  bull-fighter 
(vulgarized  from  Verdi)  is  shouted  forth  from  the 
arena,  Jos6  sees  that  this  song  of  triumph  fills  Car- 
men's heart  with  joy.  Thereupon  he  stabs  her, 
calling  her  his  "  adored  Carmen ; "  and  when  the 
victorious  Escamillo  appears  to  receive  her  congrat- 
ulations and  embraces  she  is  dead. 

Carmen  is  a  stirring  opera,  full  of  movement  and 
variety,  for  which  a  long  life  and  a  merry  one  may 
safely  be  predicted.  The  score  would  perhaps  have 
been  none  the  worse  for  a  little  more  music  of  the 
eanlaXfiU  kind.  But  the  wayward,  impetuous  hero- 
ine is  not  the  sort  of  young  lady  whom  one  can 
fancy  sin^ng  9ema»  in  set  form,  with  introductory 
recitative,  andafUe,  and  eabaltUa  ;  and  the  work  as 
it  stands  is  doubtless  what  the  composer,  as  well  as 
the  authors,  intended  it  to  be.  By  its  style  it  be- 
longs neither  to  musical  comedy  nor  to  op6ra 
bouffe.  But  it  reminds  one  more  of  La  PkriehoU 
than  of  the  Marriage  of  Figaro  ;  and  a  clever  ac- 
tress with  a  nice  voice  and  some  power  of  singing 
with  expression,  while  quite  unable  to  undertake 
the  part  of  Susanna  or  of  the  Countess,  might  possi- 
bly achieve  a  success  as  Carmen.  This  implies  no 
disparagement  of  Miss  Minnie  Hauk,  who  is  a  fin- 
ished vocalist,  capable  of  doing  justice  to  the  mu- 
sic of  the  greatest  composers.  But  Carmen  is  a 
character  which  makes  more  urgent  demands  on 
the  acting  than  on  the  singing  powers  of  its  repre- 
sentative ;  and,  if  Miss  Hauk  sang  less  admirably 
than  she  in  fact  does,  her  impersonation  of  the 
warm-hearted,  passionate,  capricious,  fascinating, 
and  most  original  gipsy  girl  would  reconcile  her 
audience  to  any  such  deficiency,  or  rather  would 
render  them  unable  to  perceive  it  Her  Carmen  is 
nothing  less  than  a  perfect  embodiment  of  a  very 
bright  artistic  creation.  She  enters  into  the  spirit 
of  tne  character,  lives  it,  and  is  never  anything  but 
Carmen  from  Carmen's  first  entry  until  her  tragic 
end.  Her  look,  gestures,  walk,  general  air,  and 
demeanor  all  belong  to  one  another  and  to  the  part 
Signor  Campanini  showed  much  dramatic  power  as 
tha  infatuated  soldier,  especially  in  the  very  effec- 
tive final  scene ;  and  Signor  del  Puente  was  suffi- 
dently  animated  as  a  toreador.  But  Carmen  is  the 
life  and  soul  of  the  opera ;  and  it  is  to  Miss  Minnie 
HauVs  impersonation  of  a  character  which  suits 
her  as  though  she  had  been  created  for  the  express 
purpose  of  playing  it  that  the  success  of  this  very 
Spanish,  very  Bohemian  work  will  mainly  be  due. 


Mmb.  Pappbnheim  in  '*FrDBLIO." 

/  (From  the  Times,  July  1.) 

Since  the  regretted  death  of  Thercse  Tietjens  a 
new  Leonora — Beethoven's  Leonora — was  hardly 
expected,  at  least,  for  some  time  to  come.  Fidelia 
(or,  as  the  great  musician  would  persist  in  calling 
it,  Zeonore),  nevertheless,  was  given  on  Saturday 
night,  with  a  representative  of  the  chief  personage 
worthy  in  all  respects  to  undertake  the  task.  Mdme. 
Pappenheim  has  made  a  wide  step  forward  by  her 
performance  on  this  occasion.  Fidelio  demands 
still  higher  qualities  for  effective  portrayal  than 
Valentine,  and  the  new-comer  gave  unquestionable 
proofs  that  she  possessed  them.  Her  general  con- 
ception of  the  character  is  the  true  one,  according, 
in  fact  (like  that  of  Tietjens).  with  the  traditions 
we  have  derived  from  its  earliest  exponent  in  this 
country,  Mdme.  Schroeder  Devrient,  who,  though 
born  at  Hamburgh  little  more  than  a  month  in  ad- 
vance of  the  production  of  Fidelio  (Vienna,  Novem- 
ber 20,  1806),  may  also  have  been  influenced  by 
those  attaching  to  Mdlle.  Milder,  Beethoven's  orig- 
inal Leonore,  whom  she  must  have  seen  when  the 
opera  was  reproduced  with  sundry  omissions,  addi- 


tions, and  modifications,  not  only  in  the  score,  but 
in  the  libretto.  This  was  in  1814,  at  the  Karnth- 
ner-Thor,  and  in  five  successive  years  Fidelio  was 
frequently  played  at  the  Wiener  Hoftheater  — 
Schroeder  first  appearing  as  Leonore  in  1822.  She 
is  always  cited  as  the  model  Fidelio,- and  though, 
passing  over  many  others,  we  have  had  such  Leo- 
noras on  the  English  stage  as  Malibran  (1836),  and 
on  the  Italian  stage  as  Sophie  Cruvelli  (1861),  there 
is  every  chance  of  her  continuing  to  be  thus  regard- 
ed. Further  statistics  with  reference  to  a  theme  so 
familiar,  and  so  often  dwelt  upon  at  length,  would 
be  superfluous.  Enough  that  Mdme.  Pappenheim 
adopts  the  strict  German  reading,  and  therein  ia 
true  to  herself,  her  country,  and  her  country's 
Beethoven.  In  the  first  scene,  when  the  faithful 
and  courageous  wife,  clad  in  boy's  attire,  comes  on 
the  stage,  she  was  hardly  mistress  of  her  means, 
and  the  audience  were  surprised  to  see  her  persist- 
ently holding  a  handkerchief  to  her  face.  The 
cause  of  this  was  subsequently  explained.  Just  be- 
fore the  anticipated  entry  of  Fidelio,  Mdme  Pappen- 
heim was  suddenly  seized  with  that  disagreeable 
inconvenience,  a  bleeding  at  the  nose.  But  this, 
happily,  in  a  very  brief  time,  passed  off.  The 
quartet,  "  in  canon,^  "  11  cor  e  la  mia  f6"  (we  pur- 
posely  cite  the  Italian  text),  for  Marcellina,  Leono- 
ra, Rocco,  and  Jacquino,  suffered  inevitably  more 
or  less  from  the  contretemps,  and  was  not,  as  usually 
happens,  encored ;  but,  later  on,  Mdme.  Pappen- 
heim had  regained  her  composure,  which  was  fully 
declared  in  the  fine  trio  with  Rocco  and  Marcellina, 
"  Coraggio !  orsiJu"  The  test  point  of  the  first  act, 
the  grand  soliloquy,  beginning  with  the  recitative, 
"  A  qual  furor  ti  condurri  Torribile  sete  di  vendet- 
ta," after  Leonora  has  overheard  the  conversation 
between  Pizarro  and  Rocco,  found  her  quite  herself, 
and  we  have  rarely  heard  it  declaimed  and  sung 
with  more  intelligence.  The  beautiful  adagio  (ad- 
dress to  "  Hope,")  "  O  tu,  la  cui  dolce  possanza," 
while  taken,  as  we  thought—"  adagio"*  though  it  be 
— a  little  too  slowly,  was  a  noticeable  example  of 
emotional  expression,  subdued  and  impassioned  by 
turns.  The  concluding  allegro,  "Celeste  ardor 
m'acccnde,"  although  the  spirit  was  not  wanting, 
appeared  somewhat  deficient  in  power;  but  this 
may  be  accounted  for  by  the  circumstance  already 
mentioned. 

Passing  over  the  duet  in  which  Leonora  obtains 
Rocco's  consent  to  help  in  preparing  the  grave  for 
Florestan  (a  duet  not  easy  to  pass  over,  by  the  way), 
we  come  to  the  second  act,  where  Mdme.  Pappen- 
heim most  conspicuously  displayed  her  ability  as  an 
actress  of  the  real  stamp  and,  as  we  have  hinted,  a 
true  Fidelio.  Each  of  the  well-known  points  in  the 
wonderful  scene  of  Uie  dungeon,  when  the  despair- 
ing Leonora  first  recognizes  the  voice  of  her  doomed 
husband,  whose  grave  she  is  assisting  the  seeming- 
ly-inflexible but  kind-hearted  ^oaler  to  dig,  was 
brought  out  with  eloquent  meaning.  It  is  unneces- 
sary to  enumerate  them  one  after  another,  "Fidelio" 
having  long  been  a  household  word  in  this  as^  in 
other  countries,  where  the  story  of  "  Die  eheliche 
Liebe"  the  purest  and  noblest  exemplification  of  de- 
voted conjugfd  love  belonging  to  the  lyric  drama,  is 
familiar.  The  duet  in  A  minor,  "  All'  opra  orsii " 
(where  trombones  are  introduced  with  such  myste- 
rious effect),  and  the  lovely  trio  in  the  major  key, 
(occasionally  so  like  Mozart),  "  Fia  grata  al  Ciel," 
in  which  Florestan  expresses  his  gratitude  to  the 
unknown  Leonora,  who,  in  spite  of  Rocco,  has  giv- 
en him  wine  and  bread,  were  beyond  reproach. 
But  the  culminating  point  was,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  the  magnificent  quartet,  when  Fidelio,  inter- 
posing between  her  husband  and  his  relentless  ene- 
my, mrects  a  pistol  at  the  breast  of  the  would-be- 
assassin  just  as  he  is  about  to  accomplish  his  pur- 
pose. All  this  was  forcibly  delineated,  and  the 
applause  was  no  less  hearty  than  general.  The 
duet,  in  which  husband  and  wife  give  expression  to 
rapture  at  their  unexpected  reunion,  slightly  over- 
taxed the  powers  of  our  Leonora ;  and  no  wonder, 
bearing  in  mind  how  strenuously  she  had  exerted 
herself  She,  nevertheless,  got  through  it  bravely, 
and  like  one  fully  alive  to  its  dramatic  purport.  To 
conclude.  Mdme.  Pappenheim's  Fidelio,  a  success 
most  legitimately  obtained,  merits  every  acknowl- 
edgment as  such.  . 

Among  her  associates  may  be  especially  singled 
out  Mdlle.  Bauermeister  and  Signor  Galassi.  Mdlle. 
Bauermeister  is  an  excellent  Marcellina,  singing 
her  one  air,  "  Se  il  ver  mi  dice  il  cor  "  as  correctly 
and  with  as  much  point  as  could  be  wished,  and 
proving  of  material  value  in  the  concerted  music, 
which  she  has  evldenUy  weU  studied.  The  Pi»"ro 
of  Signor  Galassi  also  merits  high  praise.  We 
have  rarely,  indeed,  seen  a  more  competent  repre- 


sentative of  that  somewhat  ungrateful  character, 
furnished  with  music  not  by  any  means  easy  to  ex- 
ecute, and  a  villain  of  the  deepest  dye,  winning  no 
sympathy.  The  great  air,  "  Ah  I  vendicar  potrb  " 
(to  which  Weber  owes  something),  with  its  formid- 
able orchestral  accompaniment,  was  easily  mastered 
by  this  gentleman,  and  declaimed  with  the  fierce 
energy  that  is  its  characteristic.  Signor  Rinaldini 
was  a  good  Jacauino,  Signor  Bettini,  who  appears 
to  be  acquaintea  with  almost  every  known  opera, 
played  Florestan,  Signor  Behrens  was  Rocco,  and 
Signor  Francesohi  the  Minister.  The  performance 
generally  was  one  of  more  than  ordinary  merit 
The  orchestra,  under  Sir  Michael  C^ta,  was  admi- 
rable throughout  Two  overtures  were  given — 
that  called,  by  universal  consent,  Fidelio  (in  E  ma- 
jor), and  the  one  generally  recognized  as  "  No.  8," 
the  longest  and  grandest  of  those  in  C  major.  The 
first-named  preceded  the  opera ;  the  other  was  in- 
troduced between  the  acts-— which  we  cannot  but 
look  upon  as  a  mistake,  insomuch  as  its  overwhelm- 
ing brilliancy  is  enough  to  indispose  the  mind  of 
hearers  for  the  grave  music  to  follow,  in  the  dun- 
geon scene  of  Florestan.  It  might  as  well  be  placed 
at  the  end,  in  lieu  of  the  choral  ilnale,  which  is 
quite  as  exhilarating.  Moreover,  this  overture  In 
C  is  an  epitome  of  the  opera,  just  as  much  as  the 
overture  to  Der  FreiscmUt  is  an  epitome  of  the 
dramatic  masterpiece  of  Weber.  True,  the  over- 
ture between  the  acts  was  so  superbly  executed  that 
a  repetition  was  insisted  upon ;  and  this  being  ac- 
corded (without  curtailment),  inconveniently  pro- 
longed the  duration  of  the  perfonqance.  Nor  can 
we  see  why  any  opera  is  entitled  to  have  two  over- 
tures. The  great  Leonora  should  be  placed  at  the 
beginning ;  and  such  was  Beethoven's  intention. 
The  chorus  performed  their  task  with  spirit,  though 
here  and  there  the  singers  were  a  little  uncertain 
as  to  pitch  in  the  thanksgiving  of  the  temporarily 
liberated  prisoners,  where,  by  the  way,  the  tenor 
solo  would  be  more  impressive  if  assigned,  as  Beet 
hoven  assigned  it,  to  a  single  voice.  In  the  great 
choral  ^fuu^  of  the  closing  scene  there  was  little  or 
nothing  to  criticize. 


»<OM 


Oeoxges  Bizet 

(From  the  "  Times,"  June  24.) 

Born  in  Paris  25th  October,  1888,  the  career  of 
Bizet  was  comparatively  a  brief  one.  He  died  at 
Bougival  on  tne  8d  of  June,  1876,  exactly  three 
years  after  his  most  carefully-considered  opera  had 
been  given  to  the  Parisian  public.  In  an  early  pe- 
riod of  his  artistic  career,  though  at  the  Conserva- 
toire he  had  studied  composition  under  Hal6vy  (one 
of  whose  daughters  he  married),  and  harmony  with 
no  less  stolid  a  conservative  than  Zimmermann,  ob- 
taining the  second  " grand priz  de  Home"  in  1856, 
and  the  first  a  year  later,  Alexandre  C^sat  Leopold 
Bizet  ("  Georges  *'  being  only  a  nom  de  plume)  be- 
came impregnated  with  certain  of  the  doctrines  of 
Richard  Wagner,  and  their  exemplification  in  mu- 
pic,  to  such  an  extent  that  he  declared  war  against 
everything  appertaining  to  the  established  form  of 
lyric  drama,  and  especially  that  form  recognized, 
time  out  of  mind,  as  "  op^ra  comique  "—contempt- 
uously styling  the  works  of  Boieldieu  (composer  of 
La  Dame  Blanche),  and  Auber  (composer  of  La  Mit- 
etle  de  Portid),  "  de  la  miuiqiiate"  In  his  first  two 
important  operas,  brought  out,  under  the  direction 
of  M.  Carvalho.  at  the  Th6&tre  Lyrioue — Lee  PS- 
cheurs  de  perlee  (September,  1863),  and  La  Jolie  FUle 
(fc  Perth  (December,  1867)---this  leaning  was  strong- 
ly perceptible,  in  a  serious  degree  militating  against 
their  success — ^though  in  the  latter,  the  subject  of 
which  was  taken  by  the  indefatigable  M.  Saint- 
Georges  and  one  of  his  several  coadjutors  from  the 
well-known  mmance  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  even  crit- 
ics adverse  to  the  theories  and  practice  of  the  com- 
poser found  many  things  unreservedly  to  eulogize 
in  the  second  act  and  elsewhere.  It  is  curious  that 
a  musician  destined  to  be  the  most  implacable  ad- 
versary of  everything  belonging  to  the  genre  "  op- 
6ra  comique,"  high  or  low,  should  in  1857  have 
come  forward  one  of  the  successful  competitors  for 
the  honor  of  appearing  as  composer  of  a  lever  de 
rideau  at  the  Bouffes-Parisiens,  then  directed  by  the 
since  popular  Offenbach,  who  had  suggested  the 
contest  The  piece  was  entitled  Le  Docteur  IRra- 
de.  There  were  no  fewer  than  78  aspirants,  six  be- 
ing first  picked  out  from  the  rest,  and  the  jury  ulti- 
mately deciding  in  favor  of  Charles  Lecocq  and 
Georges  Bizet  Both  settings  were  heard  at  the 
Bouffes — Lecocq's  first,  Bizet's  on  the  night  suc- 
ceeding ;  but  neither  appears  to  have  created  a  live- 
ly impression. 
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After  the  qaasi-failure  of  La  Jolie  Fille  de  Perth, 
Bizet  tried  to  console  himself  by  writing  a  sympho- 
ny, "Les  SouTenirs  de  Rome'*  in  the  orthodox 
manner;  bat  he  neyer  contrived  to  finish  it,  al- 
though two  meyements  were  placed  at  the  Concerts 
Popnlaires,  and  fayorably  received.  His  one  act 
piece,  DjajmiUk,  written  for  the  Opera-Comiqae 
(1872)  in  a  style  which  frequenters  of  that  theatre 
failed  te  appreciate,  was  no.  success.  The  mnsic 
composed  for  Alphonse  Dandet's  drama,  LArlUi' 
mne,  with  which  we  in  England  have  made  acquain- 
tance in  the  gnise  of  an  orchestral  suite,  obtained 
and  merited  generid  approval.  Meanwhile,  although 
his  first  ambitious  essays  were  at  the  Opera-Lyric[ne, 
Bizet^  whose  Wagnerian  tendencies  were  beginning 
to  wax  less  uncompromising,  had  always  enter- 
tained an  inward  aesire  to  win  distinction  at  the 
TheAtre  Feydean  (without,  naturally,  condescend- 
ing to  manufacture  "  de  la  mtrnquette,")  and,  having 
received  a  commission  from  the  director  of  that  es- 
tablishment, he  thus  communicates  the  glad  news 
to  his  intimate  friend  and  adviser,  M.  Edmond  Gal- 
abert* : — "  On  vient  de  me  commander  trois  actes  k 
L'Opera-Gomique.  Meilhac  et  Halevy  font  ma 
pi^ce.  Ce  sera  g^i,  mate  (Tune  gaieU  que  permet  le 
etyU,  etc:*  M.  Galabert  makes  this  reflection: — 
'*Ges  trois  actes  de  Meilhac  et  Halevy  serAit-ce 
Carmen  f  "  Who  can  doubt  it  T— notwithstanding 
that  the  three  acts  were — unnecessarily,  in  our  opin- 
ion, the  incidents  of  the  drama  borne  in  mind — 
spread  out  into  fonrT  At  any  rate.  Carmen  was 
brought  out  at  the  Opera-Comiqne  on  the  8rd  of 
March,  1876,  with  Madame  Galli-Marie  as  Carmen 
and  Mdlle.  Chapuy — who  will  be  favorably  remem- 
bered at  Her  Majestjr's  Opera,  when  Mr.  Mapleson 
was  in  Drury  Lane — as  Michaela.  The  success  at 
the  outset  was  contested  by  some,  though  uncondi- 
tionally claimed  by  others — the  majority.  Subse- 
quent performances  removed  all  doubt,  and  the  tri- 
umph of  those  inclined  to  rank  Bizet  among  the 
young  composers  upon  whose  progressing  career 
the  lyrico-dramatic  school  of  France  materially  de- 
pended, was  matter  of  fact.  Before  long,  indeed, 
we  find  more  than  one  critic  of  acknowledged  im- 
partiality, as  well  as  of  ripe  judgment,  predicting 
that  the  opera  would  be  classed  among  the  best  ev- 
er contributed  to  the  modern  repertory  of  the 
TheAtre  Favart,  and  auguring  for  its  composer  a 
bright  future — ^for  which,  nevertheless,  he  was  un- 
happily not  destined. 


-•-♦^ 


•♦-♦■ 


Ferdixiand  HUIer  at  Stuttgart. 

On  the  18th  June,  in  the  Cathedral,  which  was 
densely  crowded,  the  Association  for  Classical  Sa- 
cred Music  gave,  as  previously  announced,  and  un- 
der the  personal  direction  of  the  composer,  a  most 
snccessfiil  performance  of  Ferdinand  Hiller*s  Rd>ee- 
ea,  a  Biblical  idyll,  and  "Israel's  Siegesgesang " 
("  Israel's  Song  oT  Triumph,")  with  words  from 
Holy  Writ.  The  first-named  work,  Bebecca,  was 
composed  in  the  summer  of  1877,  and  dedicated  to 
the  art-loving  Queen  Olga,  of  Wurtemberg,  herself 
a  clever  artist,  who  was  present  at  the  performance. 
The  text,  selected  by  the  composer  from  Genesis, 
contains  the  account  of  Abraham's  sending  to  Laban 
for  Rebecca,  the  interview  by  the  well,  the  happy 
conclusion  of  the  negotiation  with  Rebecca's  father, 
and  the  joyous  departure  home.  The  work,  thor- 
oughly Biblical  in  tone,  is  not  treated  in  the  strict- 
ly sacred  style,  though  it  preserves  throughout  a 
character  of  mild  earnestness  and  noble  dignity,  ex- 
pressing most  strikingly  in  its  melodlcally  and  har- 
monicaUy  freer  movement  the  feelings  of  the  shep- 
herds, happy  and  blissful  in  their  God.  With 
simple  melodies,  as  for  instance  on  the  words: 
"  Neige  deinen  Erne,"  etc.,  ("  Let  down  thy  pitch- 
er," etc.,)  or  "Trink,  o  Hcrr,  und  labe  dich " 
(*'  Drink,  my  Lord,"^  and  especially  in  the  grand 
dialogue  between  Elieser  and  Kebecca,  the  vigorous 
choruses  alternate  with  imposing  expression.  The 
instrumentation  is  original,  as.  Tor  instance,  when, 
employing  the  wood  wind  instruments  during  the 
continuous  puasieaio  of  the  strings,  it  introduces  the 
unison  chorus:  "Ruht  und  schlaft,"  etc.,  ("Rest 
and  sleep,"  etc.),  and  causes  the  audience  to  feel  a 
sweet  sensation  of  peacefulness.  Mdlle.  von  Ddt- 
scher,  of  the  Grana  Ducal  Theatre,  Schwerin,  with 
her  pure,  mild,  gentle  voice,  which,  however,  filled 
the  Cathedral,  imparted  intense  feeling  to  the  part 
of  Rebecca,  while  Herr  SchUtky  was  equally  suc- 
cessful with  that  of  Elieser.  But  it  was  more  p'ar- 
ticularly  by  their  rendering  ef  the  final  piece  set 
down  for  tnem :  "  Im  Frieden  kehret  heira,"  that 
the  chorus  impressed  on  the  work  the  lasting  stamp 
of  a  charming  and  noble  idyll.    The  Royal  Chapel 

•  Georges  Blset.— *<  Satnenire  et  Oorreepondanee." 


lent  their  co-operation.  The  second  composition, 
"Israel's  Song  of  Triumph,**  was  written  in  the 
spring  G^  1871,  and  dedicated  to  the  German  Em- 
peror. It  is  distinguished  by  a  fine  expression  of 
spirited  grandeur.  We  are  indebted  to  the  Associ- 
ation and  their  conductor.  Professor  Faisst,  for  a 
most  delightful  evening. — SehwSbieeher  Mercur, 


Baoh's  Conobeto  roB  Four  Hands.  The  Lon- 
don Musical  World  tells  us : 

Peculiar  interest  was  attached  to  the  concert  giv- 
en by  Mrs.  G.  M.  Green  at  the  Laugh  am  Hall  on 
June  20.  The  programme  was  ostenribly  similar  to 
the  ordinary  list  of  property  ballads  and  modern 
pianoforte  pieces  afiected  by  the  givers  of  "  benefit 
concerts,"  but  it  contained  one  object  of  interest, 
even  for  the  most  worn  concert-g^er — a  concerto 
for  four  pianofortes,  by  Sebastian  Bach,  hitherto 
neglectea  in  England.  Why  this  exceptionaVwork 
has  not  been  heard — and  frequently — before  is  a 
mystery.  Written  *  *  after  "  a  concerto  for  four  vio- 
lins by  Vivaldi,  it  is  hard  to  believe  that  the  Mas- 
ter adhered  to  his  scheme  and  followed  his  assumed 
pattern,  so  essentially  are  the  passages  pianoforte 
passages,  so  extraordinarily  adapted  to  the  resources 
of  the  instrument  are  the  bright,  tuneful  themes. 
Not,  perhaps,  so  majestic  as  the  Concertos  for  three 
eembalij  this— consisting  of  three  short  movements 
in  A  minor,  moderaio,  Urgo,  and  aUegro-'^how9  in 
a  greater  degree  the  vast  imagination  of  the  Father 
of  composers.  His  chance,  or  prophetic  pre-knowl- 
edge  Of  modern  pianoforte  eflTeets  is  more  startling 
here  than  in  any  of  his  many  works  for  that  instru- 
ment, so  much  abused,  so  little  understood.  Close 
study  of  the  weird  but  beautiful  effects  of  "  combi- 
nation-tone," produced  by  the  division  of  the  chords 
among  the  instruments,  would  disclose  a  wide  field 
at  present  unknown  to  pianists.  Hitherto,  a  few 
carelessly  constructed  duets,  trios,  and  quartets 
form  the  amateur's  repertory  of  concerted  piano- 
forte music— unsatisfactory  at  the  best,  for  even 
Rubinstein  and  Brahms  became  slovenly  when 
treating  the  instrument  "  en  gros."  In  this  great 
but  simple  work  no  note  is  superfluous,  nothing  is 
meaningless.  The  listener,  however  blaei,  hears 
something  he  has  not  heard  before.  He  may,  per- 
haps, know  all  the  duets,  trios,  etc.,  but  these  ef- 
fects, this  manner  of  treating  the  .instrument,  is 
new.  He  feels  he  did  not  know  the  pianoforte  thor- 
oughly before,  and  vague  dreams  of  its  possibilities 
trouble  his  mind.  Dreams  that  will  most  probably 
remain  dreams,  as  there  lives  no  Bach  in  this  age 
to  interrogate  the  modern  pianoforte,  and  tell  us  not 
only  what  more  .can  be  done  with  it,  but  what»  in- 
deed, it  really  is. 

Thanks  are  due  to  Mrs.  Green  for  having  un- 
earthed this  art-jewel,  nor  should  it  be  forgotten 
that  she  was  the  first  to  introduce  it  to  the  public. 

Flamingo. 

— To  this  Mr.  George  Grove  replies  a  week  later 
as  follows : 

I  am  glad  to  sec  that  old  Bach's  Vivaldi  concerto 
for  four  pianos  has  been  played  again,  though  how 

it  escaped  the  wrath  of  the  Apollo  of  the 

for  being  an  -adaptation,  is  a  difficult  question.  I 
feel  a  deep  interest  in  the  work,  for  I  had  a  MS. 
copy  of  it  made  at  Berlin  in  1862,  from  which  it 
was  performed,  under  the  hdton  of  my  dear  friend 
Manns,  at  a  benefit  concert  for  Mr.  Scheurmann 
somewhere  in  the  fifties,  and  at  the  Central  Palace 
in  1866,  at  the  German  Charity  Concert  after  Sa- 
dowa.  Benedict,  Miss  Zimmermann,  Miss  Einkel, 
and  Mr.  Ganz  played  it  on  the  latter  occasion,  I 
believe.  On  Uie  former  one,  Pauer  and  Silas  are 
the  only  two  of  the  four  that  I  can  remember. 
Has  it  at  last  been  published  T  Yours  sempiter- 
nally,  [&.] 


Sigaor  Mario  at  Borne. 

The  London  World  in  a  recent  issue  says : 

If  yon  drop  in  at  Merteo's  any  evening  on  your 
way  from  the  opera  you  are  pretty  sure  to  see  a 
group  of  the  Italian  jeuneeee  round  one  of  the  small 
tables,  generally  a  comer  one.  They  are  carrying 
on  an  animated  conversation.  Though  you  are  out 
of  ear-shot,  you  can  easily  divine  that  many  good 
things  are  being  said.  "There  is  the  distinct  sparkle 
of  lire  and  high  spirits  about  them  all ;  but  there  is 
one  who  in  appearance  forms  a  striking  contrast  to 
the  others.  If  you  were  to  judge  from  his  bright, 
clear  e^e  and  fresh  complexion,  yon  would  think 
him  th#  youngest  of  the  group ;  but  his  well-kept 
moustache  and  hair  are  as  white  as  frosted  silver. 


He  came  in  half  an  hour  ago  to  eat  his  supper,  and 
he  has  collected  a  little  group  around  him,  some 
seated,  some  standing.  Others,  as  they  finish  their 
meal,  go  across  the  room  to  salute  him,  and  join  the 
conversation  for  a  few  minutes.  Many  of  the  new 
comers  linger  there  until  they  are  served.  Yon  are 
curious  to  know  who  this  hero  of  Morteo's  can  be. 
You  have  seen  him  often  years  ago,  but  yen 
can  scarcely  be  expected  to  recognize  his  snowy 
locks  and  bieard.  He  is  Mario,  Marchese  di  Candim 
in  the  Kingdom  of  Italy,  and  prince  of  tenors  in  the 
realms  of  Clio  and  Euterpe. 

It  is  not  wonderful  if  tne  stranger  jumps  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  light-hearted,  well-dreraed  Ma- 
rio must  be  well  off.  The  truth  is  that  Bfario  dis- 
dains to  betray  the  appearance  of  poverty,  just  as, 
when  a  refugee  in  Paris,  forty  years  ago,  the  pride 
which  caused  him  to  refuse  the  offered  assistance  be 
saw  no  probability  of  being  able  to  repay  made  him 
turn  his  talents  to  account  before  the  foot-lighta. 
He  left  his  country  for  political  reasons — self-^n- 
ished  if  you  will,  but  banished  all  the  same.  He 
entered  the  Military  Academy  of  Turin  when  eleven 
years  old;  distinguished  himself  there  and  from 
1829  to  1886  was  en  the  stoff,  first  of  his  father,  the 
Marchese  Stefano,  General  de  Candia,  who  was 
Governor  of  Nice,  and  then  of  General  de  Maistre, 
who  wrote  "  Un  Voyage  autour  de  ma  Chambre.* 
At  this  time  Mario  and  a  number  of  his  brother 
officers  were  ardent  members  of  the  Young  Italy 
party.  One  day  he  received  a  sudden  intimation 
that  he  must  start*  on  the  moment  with  despatches 
for  Sardinia.  The  Bianca  was  to  sail  that  night 
and  he  was  to  go  in  her.  But  the  circumstances 
aroused  his  suspicions.  On  g^ing  home  to  his 
rooms,  instead  of  preparing  to  start  on  his  mission, 
he  sent  immediately  for  one  ef  his  closest  friends, 
confided  some  notes  to  him,  put  on  a  disguise  and 
disappeared  into  an  obscure  lodging,  where  he  re- 
mained in  hiding  until  he  was  able  to  escape  to 
Marseilles.  If  he  was  to  be  denounced  as  a  deserter, 
he  had  the  consciousness  of  saving  his  honor  from 
imputations  wbich  he  might  never  be  able  to  remove. 

HIS  FIBST  APPEARANCX. 

He  had  no  intention  of  abandoning  a  military 
career.  He  hoped  to  ^t  A  commission  in  the 
French  army  in  Algiers,  with  the  Carlists  in  Spain, 
or  in  the  Greek  service.  In  London  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  was  very  kind  to  him,  but  no  opening 
was  to  be  found.  Live  as  economically  as  he 
could,  the  money  he  had  with  him  was  rapidly  be- 
coming exhausted.  At  last  he  determined  to  try  his 
fortunes  in  America,  where  many  other  of  his  coun- 
trymen were  teaching  Italian  under  assumed  names. 
He  took  his  berth;  was  packing  for  his  journey, 
when  he  met  with  an  accident  which  caused  him  to 
lose  his  passage  and  forfeit  the  £40  he  had  paid  for 
it.  In  despair  he  returned  to  Paris.  Frieoas  there 
interested  themselves  with  the  Sardinian  Govern- 
ment on  his  behalf,  and  succeeded  in  obtaining  a 
promise  that  he  should  be  restored  to  his  former 
rank,  on  condition  of  his  seclusion  in  a  French  for- 
tress for  six  months,  and  afterwards  serving  six 
months  as  a  private  in  his  own  regiment.  The  or- 
deal of  serving  in  the  ranks  where  he  had  once 
commanded  was  too  much  for  him. 

In  the  meantime,  Meyerbeer,  who  had  heard  him 
sing,  offered  to  prepare  him  for  the  stage  and 
secure  him  an  engagement  at  the  Grand  Opera. 
This  was  the  lesser  evil  of  the  two ;  he  could  not 
starve,  he  would  not  borrow,  and  he  accepted  it 
Meyerbeer  prolonged  bis  stay  in  Paris  eight  months 
to  drill  him  in  his  role  of  Robert  le  DiaUe,  and 
Fanny  Ellsler  taught  him  to  walk  the  boards.  "  I 
shall  never  forget  her  goodness,"  says  Mario: 
"  dancers  generally  have  brains  only  in  their  feet, 
but  she  was  a  woman  of  great  intelligence.  She 
began  by  caricaturing  the  way  I  walked,  and  taught 
me  more  than  any  one  else.  On  the  4th  of  Decem- 
ber, 1888, 1  made  my  first  appearance.  I  had  no 
fear  about  my  voice,  but  I  felt  as  if  I  were  about  to 
ascend  the  scaffold.  I  then  fully  understood  what 
must  be  the  feeling  of  a  political  prisoner  going  to 
execution,  and  the  struggle  he  has  to  make  to  bear 
himself  like  a  man  of  courage  and  a  gentleman. 
When  I  got  before  the  footlights  I  felt  as  if  I  were 
under  the  influence  of  a  fearful  nightmare.  I  saw 
nothing  but  a  multitude  of  eyes  —  eyes  everywhere. 
I  was  successful ;  but  then  you  know  the  house  was 
filled  with  my  friends.  They  were  there  to  give 
me  a  hand  to  rise,  and  I  owed  my  success  to  them. 
And  then  arain  I  was  splendidly  supported:  Levas- 
seur  sang  the  part  of  Bertrand,  which  Meyerbeer 
had  written  for  him ;  Dorus  Gras,  that  or  Alice, 
and  Mile.  Neaux  that  of  the  Princess.  Fanny 
Ellsler  was  the  Abbess." 

In  the  spring  of  1889  he  came  out  In  Lendon  In 
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the  part  of  Gmnaro  in  "  Lacresia  Borgia,"  the 
other  characters  l^eing  sastained  by  Grisi,  Lablache, 
Tamburini,  "and  if  I  remember  rightly"  says 
Marie,  "  Marietta  Brambilla.**  It  was  a  great  snc- 
cess,  certainly ;  bnt  then,  yon  Iniow  it  was  the  first 
time  *  Lucrezia '  was  sung  at  Her  Majesty's ;  then 
there  was  the  romance  about  my  past.  I  had 
known  many  of  the  best  families  in  London  when 
I  was  there  a  year  before,  and  society  had  more  to 
do  in  snstaining  my  first  appearance  in  London 
than  anv  merits  of  my  own.  Yon  must  remember 
that  Rnbini  was  still  deservedly  held  in  great  es- 
teem. No,  I  never  sang  in  Italy  or  in  Germany. 
I  had  promised  my  brother,  who  became  General 
de  Gandia,  that  I  would  never  appear  en  the  Italian 
stage.** 

MARIO  AT  HOVB. 

Mario  lives  in  the  Gorso,  not  far  from  the  Piazza 
del  Popolo.  If  you  call  upon  him  between  the 
months  of  May  and  November,  he  will  receive  you 
in  a  spacious  suite  of  rooms,  a  series  of  aatona, 
elegantly,  if  not  luxuriously  famished.  The  walls 
are  covered  with  paintings,  chiefly  portraits  of  his 
family  —  his  father,  his  mother,  his  children,  Grisi. 
There  are  busts  in  marble  and  in  bronze  of  Grisi 
and  of  his  children.  He  took  the  house  years  ago, 
when  rents  had  risen  to  fabulous  prices  and  cun- 
ning landlords  would  only  let  on  long  leases.  He 
must  keep  it  on  or  relet  it  for  half  he  pays.  When 
he  was  obliged  to  admit  the  stranger  ^thin  his 
walls  he  to^  all  his  lares  down  into  three  little 
rooms  —  once  the  servants'  rooms  —  on  the  entresol, 
and  a  fourth  on  the  ground  floor.  Into  these  you 
must  penetrate  —  if  you  can — to  find  out  what 
manner  of  man  Mario  is.  You  might  have  been 
acquainted  with  him  for  twenty  years,  living  in  a 
handsome  apartment,  with  plenty  of  money  m  his 
pockety  and  still  have  failed  to  discover  the  full  ex- 
tent of  his  attainments,  his  intellectual  needs  and 
strivings,  and  how  litUe  more  than  a  part  of  the 
mechanical  formation  of  the  man  was  the  voice 
which  made  him  famous.  If  you  went  by  chance 
into  the  rooms  he  now  occupies  sot  knowing  who 
lived  in  them,  you  would  be  puzzled  to  make  out 
whether  the  inhabitant  was  a  student,  a  sculptor,  a 
painter,  a  musician,  a  cabinet-maker,  a  wood-carver 
or  an  archaolcM^st,  or  whether  indeed  yon  had  not 
been  translated  into  Don  Quixote's  sanctum.  Take 
the  middle  room :  it  is  about  twelve  feet  square. 
A  table  and  a  chair  placed  side  ways  by  it  stand  in 
the  centre  —  an  old  battered  arm-chair,  with  high 
back,  the  only  available  seat  in  the  room.  There 
are  books  everywhere.  Those  that  lie  open  on  the 
table  treat  of  the  forgotten  languages,  Etruscan 
especially.  For  the  rest,  one  notices  a  box  with 
well-used  color  tubes  and  brushes,  some  pallets,  a 
number  of  bottles  of  varnishes  and -pigments,  gim- 
lets, screw-drivers,  modeling  tools,  notes  of  invita- 
tion, visitors'  cards  and  cigar-boxes.  Around  the 
apartment,  heaved  up  on  the  floor,  against  the  walls, 
on  some  plain  aeal  shelves,  upon  a  chest  of  drawers, 
filled  all  of  them  with  autographs,  are  hundreds  of 
dusty  volumes,  portfolios  of  prints  and  drawings 
and  pieces  of  old  armor.  On  the  walls  are  hanging 
plaster  casts  of  hands  and  feet  from  the  life  sketches 
in  oil  and  water  colors,  tobacco-pipes  and  all  kinds 
of  arms —  not  stage  properties;  those  and  his  cos- 
tumes he  parted  with  long  ago.  In  one  corner 
there  is  a  modeling-stool,  with  a  little  bust  in  pro- 
gress upon  it,  and  Mhind  it  stand  some  lances  and 
long  bows.  The  little  bed  in  a  corner  is  overlaid 
with  portfolios,  and  sometimes  he  has  to  toss  the 
mattrass  over  to  find  the  prints  which  he  wants 
lying  beneath  it.  The  room  on  the  ground  floor, 
to  which  you  descend  by  a  little  dark  staircase 
barely  three  feet  wide,  is  the  workshop  where 
Mario  does  his  cabinet  making  and  carving — where 
he  converts  some  old  wooden  fluted  columns  into  a 
mantelpiece  reaching  up  to  the  ceiling  for  one  of 
the  rooms  In  the  piano  nohile  above,  produces  a 
handsome  piece  of  furniture  out  of  some  early 
renaissance  carved  and  gilt  consoles,  or  makes  any- 
thing else  he  wants,  from  plain  book-shelves,  to 
that  pretty  carved  letter-box  on  the  inside  of  the 
workshop  door,  which  opens  on  the  side  of  the 
entrance  hall  from  the  street. 

All  his  music  —  the  works  of  more  than  a  hun- 
dred masters,  and  many  English  numbered  among 
them  —  lies  piled  on  the  floor  of  the  third  little 
room  above  his  joiner's  shop,  and  fills  the  greater 
part  of  it  *'  I  have  never  nad  time,"  said  Mario, 
"  to  arrange  it  since  I  came  down  here ;  but  now  I 
am  going  to  send  it  to  my  native  town  of  Gagliari. 
They  have  founded  a  musical  club  there  and  paid 
me  the  compliment  of  calling  it  '  The  Mario,^  so, 
instead  of  putting  all  this  music  in  order,  I  shall 
get  rid  of  a  nuisance  and  have  the  credit  at  the 


same  time."  The  only  part  of  his  strangely 
crowded  quarters  where  any  order  exists  is  that  de- 
voted to  his  collection  of  works  on  music.  He  has 
long  had  an  idea  of  preparing  a  history  of  music ; 
but  an  idea  it  remains,  though  he  commenced  to 
collect  materials  for  the  purpose  years  ago.  He 
ransacked  the  library  of  the  British  Museum,  copy- 
ing many  curious  examples  of  antique  scores  and 
ancient  glees.  He  collected  old  MS.  music  in  all 
the  countries  he  visited.  In  an  old  Mass  book  he 
picked  up  at  Toledo  he  found  the  original  [?]  set- 
ting of  the  "  Last  Rose  of  Summer." 

As  you  see  Mario  sitting  at  the  opposite  side  at 
Moreo's,  you  would  never  think  he  nad  known  a 
moment's  trouble.  If  you  can  obtain  the  eiUrie 
in  Roman  society,  you  will  constantly  meet  him  in 
that  in  which  he  was  born,  ever  welcome,  ever  sur- 
rounded by  the  younger  men. 


«•»-•- 


IiABLAOHE.— Mr.  Chorley,  In  his  ''Musical  Biography/' 
says:  '<  Musical  history  contains  no  account  of  a  bass 
singer  so  gifted  by  nature,  so  aecompllsbed  by  art,  and 
so  popular  without  measure  or  drawback  as  Louis 
Lablache. 

*'  His  shoe  was  as  big  as  a  child's  bath  tub,  and  one 
oonld  have  clad  a  chila  In  one  of  his  gloves ;  yet  he  was 
so  perfectly  artistic  In  dress  and  bearing  that  the  spec- 
tator was  never  shocked  by  his  abnormal  size.  There 
are  many  laughable  anecdotes  told  of  his  Immensity. 
Here  is  one:  One  winter's  day,  while  in  Paris,  a  vio- 
lent shower  of  rain  obliged  the  basso  to  seek  refuge  in 
the  entrance  of  a  passage,  and  soon  afterwards  a  young 
gamin  bethought  nimself  of  the  same  shelter.  To  enter 
a  passage,  however,  barricaded  by  a  Lablache  was  no 
easy  matter,  especially  when  the  gigantic  basso  had  his 
elbows  extended  under  an  ample  cloak,  and  swayed 
from  one  side  of  tho  passage  to  the  other.  Hie  boy, 
tired  of  dodging  the  living  gate,  took  hold  of  a  comer 
of  the  gianrs  cloak,  and  palling  it  lastily,  cried,  <  Cor- 
don, s'll  vous  plait ! '  the  expression  used  at  Paris  when 
the  porter  Is  requested  to  open  the  door.  Lablache 
entered  into  the  hnmor  of  the  position,  and^  as  he  let 
the  boy  pass,  imitated  the  motion  of  a  door  tnming  on 
its  hinges." 


Doctors  of 

There  are  men  who  read  and  know  the  contents 
of  multitudes  of  books,  but  who  cannot  write  any 
books  worth  reading,  except  dictionaries.  There 
are  others  who,  with  very  little  bookleaming, 
write  books  which  benefit  and  give  pleasure  to 
thousands.  The  first  are  men  of  learning,  the 
others  men  of  genius ;  but  the  learning  and  the 
genius  are  seldom  to  he  found  in  one  individual. 
Musical  learning  is  extremely  valuable ;  Doctors  of 
Music  should  be  consulted  by  people  musically  ill, 
and  in  need  of  advice,  just  as  Meaical  Doctors  are 
consulted  by  those  who  are  suffering  from  any 
bodily  ailment.  They  should  also  be  trusted  with 
implicit  confidence,  in  cases  in  which  they  all  agree. 
Of  course,  if  there  can  only  be  three  opinions  upon 
any  matter  in  question,  and  three  different  doctors 
hold  these  three  different  opinions,  they  are  utterly 
useless  upon  that  matter — ^tbe  patient  may  as  well 
be  his  own  doctor  either  of  music  or  medicine,  as 
the  case  may  require. 

It  is  marvellous  what  strange  notions  people 
have  concerning  a  Doctor  of  Music.  They  seem 
to  think  that  he  is  some  one  who  can  compose  and 
perform  music  better  than  any  one  else  who  is  not 
a  Doctor  of  Music;  whereas,  in  some  cases,  the 
great  learning  of  the  doctor  supplies  the  reason 
why  his  compositions  are  worthless  as  works  of 
art,  however  valuable  they  may  be  as  specimens  of 
scientific  musicianship.  Music  as  an  art  is  one 
thing,  music  as  a  science  is  another ;  a  Doctor  of 
Music  is  a  doctor  of  the  science  of  music,  who,  like 
everybody  else,  may,  or  may  not,  be  an  artist ; 
and,  equally  like  everybody  else,  probably  is  not 
an  artist 

In  order  to  obtain  the  degree  of  LL.D.  from  an 
English  University,  the  person  seeking  it  must 
prove  himself  to  be  a  highly  learned  man,  who, 
though  from  lack  of  ideas  of  nis  own,  he  may  not 
be  able  to  write  a  book  worth  reading,  is  fully 
competent  to  correct  grammatical  and  other  mis- 
takes in  the  books  of  tnose  who  have  ideas  of  their 
own,  which  they,  from  lack  of  learning,  are  unable 
to  impart  to  others.  The  Doctor  of  Music  has  to 
produce  similar  proof — a  man  must  possess  his  full 
share  of  brains,  and  make  good  use  of  them  too,  in 
order  to  obtain  this  decree  from  an  English  Uni- 
versity ;  but,  having  obtained  it,  he  is  entitled  to 
teach  musical  students  with  the  same  authority  as 
that  with  which  a  phybidan  teaches  medical 
students.  It  is  likewise  his  business  to  cure  musi- 
cal disorders.  "But,"  perhaps  you  will  sa^, 
"Musical  Doctors  differ  in  opinion— d^er  in 
"  theory."  True ;  and  physicians  also  diffipX-there 
are   Allopathic,   Homosopathic,  and  Hydropathic 


Physicians.  Likewise  Allopathic  Doctors  of  Music, 
who  treat  you  freely;  Etomceopathic,  who  keep 
you  to  strict  musical  diet ;  and  Hydropathic,  who 
throw  cold  water  over  you  whenever  they  get  a 
chance— these  latter  should  be  consulted  by  those 
only  who  have  strong  musical  constitutions,  other 
wise  there  is  some  risk  of  permanent  chill. 

If  the  learning  of  our  musical  doctors  were 
utilized  as  it  ought  to  be,  the  waste  of  much  ^ood 
metal,  good  paper,  and  good  ink,  might  be  avoided ; 
to  say  nothing  of  the  waste  of  skilled  labor,  by  the 
employment  of  workmen  upon  useless  work.  At 
the  office  of  each  journal  in  which  music  is  re- 
viewed, every  week  is  delivered  a  quantity  of  songs, 
pianoforte  pieces,  and  hymn-tunes,  the  greater  part 
of  which  is  not  only  not  worth  reviewing,  but  it  is 
an  act  of  charity  to  the  composers  to  pass  in  silence. 
Some  are  the  productions  of  people  who  evidently 
have  something  to  say,  but  do  not  know  how  to 
say  it ;  these  cause  a  smile  upon  perusal  similar  to 
tliat  which  we  try  to  suppress  when  we  hear  a 
foreigner  talking  in  broken  English,  but  they  are 
always  worth  notice;  and  the  k>est  advice  that 
could  be  g^ven  ty  the  composers  would  be  that  they 
should  consult  some  Homosopathic  Doctor  of  Music 
before  rushing  into  print  again.  Others  might 
have  been  written  by  Mrs.  Partington,  a  lady  noted 
for  her  constant  use  of  grand  words  of  which  she 
knows  not  the  meaning ;  these  composers  should 
be  copmitted  to  the  tender  mercies  of  the  Hydro- 
pathic  musical  practitioner,  with  a  view  to  the  im- 
provement of  their  general  system  by  means  of 
frequent  shocks  produced  by  a  judicious  but  fre- 
quent application  of  ocld  water.  Others  are  the 
work  of  men  with  "music  in  their  soul" — ^men 
who  are  "  moved  by  concourse  of  sweet  "  sound " 
— men  who  write  from  the  heart,  not  from  the 
head.  They  sometimes  make  bad  consecutive 
fifths,  and  use  false  relations ;  but  they  generally 
resolve  their  discords  intuitively.  These  require 
the  services  of  an  Allopathic  doctor ;  they  should 
be  taught  that  the  head  must  assist,  though  it 
should  not  control,  the  heart  To  put  a  man  of 
this  class  under  a  course  of  Musical  Hydropathy 
would  be  sheer  cruelty;  he  would  be  far  too 
Severely  shocked,  if  his  doctor  were  to  say — "  Here 
are  two  fifths,  erao  this  entire  composition  is 
utter  rubbish."  Then  there  are  others  in  which 
the  composers  have  less  than  nothing  to  say,  but 
say  it  very  elegantly  and  grammatically.  'These 
are  bad  cases,  confirmed,  chronic— cm  e  is  hopeless 
— "  physicians  are  in  vain  " ;  the  best  advice  for 
these  is— if  they  have  good  intdlect,  and  do  not 
mind  work — ^to  become  Doctors  of  Music ;  other- 
wise they  would  do  better  by  taking  to  chimney- 
sweeping,  or  some  other  suitable  occupation. 

In   conclusion,  if  nineteen  out  of  twenty  new 

I  pieces  of  music  were  submitted  in  manuscript  to 
earned  musicians,  they  would  never  be  printed; 
and  the  composers,  in  after  years,  would  |be  glad 
that  they  paid  their  money  to  the  Doctor  of  Music, 
instead  of  wasting  it  in  spoiling  metal  and  paper. 
Considering  the  progress  which  music  is  now 
making,  in  all  probability  we  shall  ere  long  find 
Musical  Doctors  at  home  for  consultation  from  10 
until  2 ;  and  it  will  be  a  benefit  not  only  to  the 
doctors  themselves,  but  to  others — if  they  obtain 
numerous  patients,  each  bringioe  his  Malady  fn  his 
pocket  The  following  words  of  wisdom,  by  Mr. 
Ella,  should  form  a  part  of  every  prescription; 
they  apply  to  composers  and  players  alike  : — "  In- 
tellect however  exalted,  witnout  strong  feelings, 
can  never  achieve  the  high  purposes  of  art ;  and 
the  musician  who  betrays  no  emotion  in  playing 
the  inspired  and  inspiring  ehe/e  d' ceuvre  of  the 
classics,  is  not  to  be  envieo.  The  player,  absorbed 
in  the  earnest  *  labor  of  love,'  alike  indifferent  to 
appearance  or  manner,  at  once  enchains  the  heart, 
and  captivates  the  willing  auditor.  It  is  the  same 
in  an  actor,  'whose  rare  talent,  after  all,'  says 
Erskine,  '  has  its  seat  in  the  superior  sensibilities 
of  the  mind,  which  identify  him  for  the  moment 
with  the  characters  he  represents.'  Without  this 
nature,  even  with  irritable  sensibility,  an  orator,  in 
public  discourse,  arising  out  of  sudden  occasions, 
could  never  be  eloquent  The  musician  alike  ani- 
mated by  the  excitement  of  his  theme,  by  some 
sudden  stroke  of  impulse  makes  captive  his  hearer, 
and  triumphs  over  his  feelings.  Tnis  is  the  power 
of  genius  in  musical  expression." — London  Mueieal 
Standard. 


Albahi's  Wn>DiKO.~"Chembino,"of  the  London 
Ftiforo,  tells ns :  Theweddlng  of  MdUe.  Bmma  Albani 
with  Mr.  Bmest  Gye  Is  fixed  to  take  place  at  half-past 
eleven»o*clock  on  Tuesday,  August  6,  at  the  Boman 
CathOUe  ohapel  In  Warwick-street,  Begent-street.   The 
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space  in  the  chapel  la  very  Umitedy  and  it  will,  I  believe^ 
be  reserved  for  tho  invited  fc^ests,  the  more  intimate 
fHends  and  influential  admirers  of  the  flpreat  prima 
donna.  It  is  even  possible  that  Mdlle.  Albani  would 
have  preferred  a  more  quiet  wedding,  or,  at  any  rate, 
that  the  knowledge  of  the  forthcoming  event  should 
have  been  confined  to  her  personal  fHends.  But  popu- 
larity, while  it  has  its  privileges,  has  also  its  penalties, 
and  the  large  body  of  opera>goers  and  lovers  of  art  win 
not  be  deprived  of  the  pleasure  of  wishing  godspeed 
to  the  greatest  of  living  British  bom  operatic  artists. 
Englishmen  are  naturally  proud  of  the  fact  that  Bmma 
Lajeunesse,  although,  as  her  name  implies,  of  French 
origin,  was  bom  and  brought  up  in  Canada,  as  a  subjeet 
of  the  Queen.  Nor  has  she  for  the  high  position  she  has 
gained  any  one  to  thank  but  herself.  Without  any  great 
Influence,  and  almost  without  friends,  she  made  her 
(Ubut  at  Albany,  and  almost  equally  unknown  she  first 
appeared  here.  The  advance  she  has  made  in  her  pro- 
fession has  been  due  neither  to  the  possession  of  a 
phenomenal  voice  nor  to  the  adoption  of  the  many 
artifices  by  which  candidates  for  operatic  favors  have, 
from  the  origin  of  opera,  managed  to  attain'a  fleeting 
notoriety.  A  brief  but  brilliant  career  has  been  the 
result  of  study  and  perseverance,  and  she  has  gained 
the  high  position  she  now  occupies  by  sheer  force  of 
artistic  merit.  Nor  is  this  all.  Beloved  for  her  un- 
varying courtesy  and  characteristic  urbanity  by  all 
with  whom  she  haa  been  brought  indontact,  Emma 
Albani  has,  like  her  great  predecessors,  Teresa  Tltiens 
and  Buphrosyne  Parepa,  gained  the  deep  respect  and 
esteem  of  all  classes  of  sooiety  for  her  possession  of  the 
many  private  virtues  which  ennoble  the  character  of 
Bngllsh  women.  By  her  marriage  with  Mr.  Ernest 
Gye,  a  typical  Englishman,  Mdlle.  Albani  will  consoli- 
date her  connection  with  this  country,  and  ^1  opera> 
goers  and  lovers  of  music  will  join  in  wishing  with  all 
heartiness  a  long  and  happy  married  life  to  a  lady  who 
is  honored  as  she  is  loved-  '* 


Wshave  the  same  authority  for  the  following  state- 

ments  about  the  eagerly  expected  Opera  (Mapleson*8) 

in  New  York : 

In  addition  to  Signer  Foil,  Signer  Campanini,  Miss 
Minnie  Hauck,  MdOe.  Bauermeister,  and  Signer  del 
Puente  have  already  signed  engagements  to  accompany 
Mr.  Mapleson  to  the  United  States.  So  that «  Carmen^' 
will  be  performed  at  the  New  York  Academy  of  Music 
with  the  original  London  east. 

Thb  New  York  critics,  while  they  have  exeited  the 
expectations  of  the  American  public  to  the  utmost  by 
the  report  of  the  Mapleson  season  at  the  Academy  of 
Music,  are  beginning  to  complain  that  the  entire  scheme 
is  not  yet  published.  I  have  already  stated  all  that 
is  at  present  decided.  Signer  Arditi,  the  nucleus  of  a 
band,  the  complete  chorus  of  Her  Majesty's  Theatre, 
with  the  best  artists  of  that  establishment,  will  form  an 
artistic  phalanx  hitherto  unknown  in  the  United  States. 
Hie  complete  list  of  the  probable  troupe  is  ready;  but 
M^  Mapleson,  with  a  very  proper  appreciation  of  the 
character  of  the  American  people,  his  dislike  of  hum- 
bug and  pretence,  is  unwilling  to  publish  the  names 
until  the  artists  have  actually  signed.  Mr.  Mapleson 
desires  to  have  no  secrets,  and  as  each  artist  signs  the 
name  will  be  announced;  but  the  direct sr,  with  a  wis- 
dom the  American  people  will  appreciate,  declines  to 
make  any  promise  until  he  is  certain  to  be  able  to  carry 
them  out. 


RossiKi  is,  it  appears,  no  longer  good  enough  for  the 
Italians,  and  the  lovers  of  the  more  modem  schools 
of  Marchetti  and  Ponchlelli  have  resolved  to  touch  up 
his  masterpieces.  A  certain  Signer  Grafllgna,  then,  has 
jQSt  rewritten  «I1  Barbiere  di  Siviglia."  He  has,  it  is 
announced,  used  the  same  libretto,  the  same  divisions 
of  numbers,  and,  as  far  as  possible,  the  same  melodies 
but  he  has  eliminated  the  florid  ornamentation,  has 
scored  the  recitatives,  and  —  miralHle  dietu  /—has  «  re- 
written the  orchestration.*'  The  new  work  is  to  be 
produced  at  Venice  in  the  course  of  the  autumn. 
There  is,  happily  no  chance  of  its  performance  here, 
for,  with  all  our  faults,  and  despite  the  fkct  that  H 
Trovatore  considers  us  an  unmusical  nation,  we  prefer 
Bossini  unadulterated  to  Rossini  improved  by  GraiBgna. 


«Hamlbt"  at  OovEirr  Gabdkn.— That  curious 
\  nUHangt  of  Carr6  and  Barbier,  with  a  dash  of  AchUle 
de  Lansitees,  set  to  music  by  M.  Ambroise  Thomas,  and 
entitied  «  Hamlet,"  was  revived  for  the  first  and  only 
time  this  season  atCovent  Garden  on  Tuesday,  "  Ham- 
let," in  its  operatic  form,  can,  it  is  feared,  never  be  ac- 
cepted by  English  people  as.the  "Hamlet"  of  Shakes- 
peare. It  hardly  agrees  with  our  insular  id^as  thatiTom- 
M  should  warble  *<  To  be  or  not  to  be,"  seated  on  a  sofa, 
that  the  melancholy  Dane  should  sing  a  drinking  song 
to  the  players,  or  that  OphOla  should  sing  the  «  Willow  " 


song  in  the  midst  of  a  bevy  of  short4kirted  dancers. 
Time  was  when  at  Covent  Garden  the  chief  attraction 
of  M.  Thomas*  opera  was  the  fine  creation  of  SamUt  by 
M.  Fanre.  Now,  however,  Bignor  Cotogni  plays  the 
r6Uf  and  the  opera  attracts  once  in  the  season  soldly 
for  the  sake  of  the  OphMa  of  Mdlle.  Albani.  And,  in- 
deed, the  talents  of  the  artist  might  well  render  in- 
teresting even  a  duller  work  than  "  Hamlet."  The  part 
is  one  which  suits  her  admirably,  and  of  it  the  prima 
donna  has  been  able  to  create  a  character  which  is  at 
once  forcible,  poetic,  and  refined.  To  speak  again  in 
detail  of  an  impersonation  which  is,  happily,  so  well 
known,  would,  however,  be  a  work  of  supererogation. 
Mdlle.  Albani  again  made  her  special  "  points  **  in  the 
great  scene  with  HamUt  in  the  gardens  of  the  palace, 
and  in  the  last  scene  of  all,  where  the  hapless  maiden 
is  borne  down  the  stream.  Indeed,  Mdlle.  Albani  has 
rarely  sung  the  "  Wfflow  '*  song  so  beautifullyf  nor  has 
she  made  a' deeper  impression  in  a  situation  which,  in 
the  hands  of  anyone  but  an  artist  of  the  highest  class, 
would  be  fraught  with  danger.— /Md,  July  90. 

BOSTON.    AUGUST    8,     1878. 

Twenty-five  Tears  Ago.— A  Hemorable 
Chamber  Concert 

In  looking  over  the  first  year's  file  of  our 
Journal,  we  came  upon  our  report  (March  5, 
1858)  of  a  rare  musical  feast  which  some  of 
our  readers  will  be  pleased  to  haye  recalled  to 
mind.  At  all  events  it  seems  to  us  so  much 
more  interesting  than  anything  we  feel  just 
now  prepared  to  write,  that, — being  also  in 
the  vacation  mood,  inclined  to  take  the  current 
editorial  duties  easily,  while  we  are,  as  it  were, 
putting  the  old  ship  through  certain  needful 
repairs  and  improvements  for  another  season's 
cruise, — that  we  have  resolved  to  reproduce  the 
record  here.  It  was  a  concert  given  by  our 
esteemed  townsman,  OttoDresel, — at  the  close 
of  his  first  series,  during  the  first  year  of  his 
residence  in  Boston.  That  first  series  of  soirees 
was  held  in  a  little  out-of-the-way  upper  hall 
in  Tremont  Street,  opposite  the  TremOnt 
House;  but  the  most  appreciative  and  select 
sort  of  listeners  regularly  found  their  way 
there.  Most  of  the  compositions  on  the  pro- 
gramme were  entirely  new  to  our  little  musical 
world  at  that  time ;  and  they  are  but  a  small 
fraction  of  the  repertoire  of  the  very  choicest 
classical  masterworks  which  this  true  artist  was 
the  first  to  introduce  into  our  concert  rooms. 

.  .  .Our  mnsical  host  trebled  his  hospitality  and 
gave  us  his  fHends  Jasll  and  Soharfenbkbq  besides 
himself.  The  meeting  in  this  way  of  three  such  ad- 
mirable pianists,  three  such  artists,  dedicating  their 
skill  to  the  interpretation  of  the  best  of  music,  to 
choice  and  unfamiliar  works  of  Bach  and  Beethoven 
and  Hummel,  was  an  occasion  that  could  not  fail  to 
fill  the  little  "  upper  chamber,**  as  some  have  humor- 
ously called  it,  with  the  best  kind  of  audience. 

1.  Each  item  of  the  programme  was  an  evmt. 
And  not  by  any  means  a  common  or  an  inconsider- 
able event  was  the  prefacing  of  the  other  selections 
with  an  original  Trio  (for  piano,  violin  and  'cello), 
which  had  fire  and  strength,  beauty  and  originality 
enough  to  hold  the  audience  in  charmed  attention 
throughout  four  long  movements,  even  after  such 
trios  as  we  have  been  used  exclusively  to  hear.  We 
think  most  of  the  company  were  taken  by  surprise ; 
nothing  in  times  past  has  prepared  us  to  expect 
much  from  the  announcement  by  a  concert-giver  of 
an  original  composition.  And  if  Mr.  Drkskl  yields 
the  palm  of  facile  and  effective  execution  (which  by 
the  way  he  never  claimed)  to  Jabll  aud  others,  he 

has  here  more  than  made  good  his  titie  to  the  char- 


acter of  artist  and  musician  in  the  most  worthy 
sense,  by  the  production  of  a  work  in  a  form  in 
which  mediocrity  could  have  no  disguise,  and  in 
which  success  is  as  surely  genuine  as  it  is  in  this 
day  very  rare ; — a  work  which  had  the  honor  of 
Mendelssohn's  own  correcting  hand,  and  of  which 
we  had  heard  Mr.  D's  brother  artists  here  say : 
"  There  has  been  no  such  Trio  written  in  these  last 
six  years."  Doubtless  there  were  some  staunch 
worshippers  of  Haydn  and  Mozart  (who  take  in 
Beethoven  also,  just  by  way  of  coda),  who  could  not 
find  great  pleasure  in  a  thing  so  "  modem.*'  But  no 
one  could  deny  that  it  contained  idea$, — ^themes  in- 
teresting, characteristic,  happily  contrasted,  openinji; 
novel  surprises  as  often  as  theme  or  countertheme 
or  episode  occurred  in  each  of  the  several  move- 
ments ;  nor  that  these  various  motivet  were  strongly 
and  logically  worked  through  and  knit  Into  the 
unity  of  a  fair  whole ;  nor  that  there  was  every- 
where a  faultiess  beauty  of  musical  form,  everything 
coming  round -and  out  again  just  right  without  re- 
lapsing into  common-place  endings.  The  first 
movement  (AUegro  Appauumaio)  and  the  last  {AUe- 
gro  con  fuoeo),  exhibited  the  most  fire  and  sustained 
vigor,  kindred  to  each  other  as  the  first  and  last 
movements  should  be,  end  yet  with  as  much  inspi- 
ration in  the  last  as  in  the  first  The  Adagio  was 
full  of  beauty  and  deep  sentiment,  in  its  sombre 
modulations  sometimes  quite  Beethovenish.  The 
Scherzo  was  perhaps  more  common  and  fantasia- 
like in  its  light  and  swift  arpeggios  ;  but  exquisitely 
graceful,  refined  and  sunshiny  in  its  delicate  play- 
fulness, if  not  amounting  to  humor ;  while  the  trio 
thereef  was  decidedly  interesting.  The  whole  in- 
volved much  difficult  execution,  and  the  composer 
gave  not  only  a  distinct  but  eloquent  rendering  of 
his  own  thoughts.  Messrs.  Sghultzv  and  Bsboxann 
did  sympathetic  justice  to  the  string  parts. 

2.  From  the  newest  to  the  oldest; — yet  to  the 
audience  literally  new,  while  in  quality  it  has  the 
perennial  newness  and  freshness  of  genius.  The  (D 
minor)  Concerto  of  Sebastian  Bach,  for  three 
pianos,  with  string  quartet  accompaniment,  —  this 
was  really  the  great  feature  of  the  evening.  This 
work  has  been  much  played  in  Germany  of  late 
years ;  and  it  is  the  piece  in  which  Mendelssohn 

once,  in  London,  distinguished  himself  to  such  ad- 
vantage over  Moscheles  and  Thalberg,  by  the  re- 
markable cadence  which  he  extemporized,  after  each 
had,  by  previous  understanding,  essayed  the  like  at 
points  indicated  in  the  preceding  movements ;  that 
remarkable  triumph  has  become  a  tradition  in  Lon- 
don. Our  three  pianists  attempted  no  such  flights, 
but  adhered  to  the  written  text.  This  Concerto 
was  only  forthe  first  time  published  in  1845,  and 
owes  Its  origin,  it  is  said,  to  the  fact  that  the  father 
wished  to  exercise  his  two  oldest  sons,  W.  Frlede- 
mann  and  C.  Ph.  Emanuel,  in  all  sorts  of  delivery. 
Friedemann  left  the  paternal  house  and  went  to 
Dresden  in  1788,  at  the  age  of  twenty-three ;  Eman- 
uel went  to  Berlin  in  1788,  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
four,  ^ence  it  Is  presumed  that  this  Concerto  was 
composed  before  1788,  and  in  the  most  brilliant  pe- 
riod of  the  grand  old  master's  creatiye  activity. 
The  editor  of  the  score  directs  by  way  of  preface 
that :  "  The  string  accompaniments  should  be  kept 
subdued  and  delicate ;  the  three  pianos  must  be  of 
equal  strength  and  excellence,  but  all  the  better  for 
a  iittie  variety  In  coloring  of  tone.  The  three  play- 
ers must  wholly  lay  aside  the  more  modem  style  of 
playing,  never  raise  the  dampers,  but  carry  their 
parts  trough  with  sobriety,  delicacy  and  in  strict 
time.  Neither  one  must  wish  to  be  prominent 
above  his  fellows,  since  they  all  three  have  equal 
right,  and  there  are  only  a  few  passages  more  for 
the  first  piano.  The  hammering  and  lifeless  mode 
of  playing,  now-a-days  sometimes  esteemed  JBdich- 
isA,  must  be  utterly  avoided;  for  the  old  pianists 
(harpsichordists)  eang  upon  their  Instruments,  and 
delivered  the  music  with  warmth,  nay  with  Inspira- 
tion, and  yet  eon  diaerexione, — or  with  modesty,  as 
they  used  to  call  it." 

We  think  we  may  say  that  these  conditions  were 
on  Wednesday  evening  pretty  nearly  fulfilled. 
Jaxll  took  the  first  piano,  his  by  rl£;ht  of  almost 
unlimited  facility  of  execution ;  and  nls  was  most 
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distinctly  heard,  as  a  matter  of  course,  being  the 
highest  part  and  having  mere  of  the  expansion  and 
ornamental  part  of  the  melody ;  yet  that  the  second 
and  third,  Soharfsnbkbg  and  Drksxl,  "vere  not 
wanting,  was  evident  from  the  perfect  nnity  with 
which  all  moved  together,  and  from  the  general 
breadth  and  fnlness  of  tone,  especially  where  the 
vigorens  and  noble  themes  so  often  ran  in  unison. 
The  pianos  were  three  of  Chickering^s  newest 
(not  exactly  equal,  the  first  being  of  seven,  the 
others  of  six  octaves,  —  but  either  of  them  a 
"  Grand  "  compared  with  anything  that  old  Bach's 
boys  had  to  play  on  ;)  all  of  beaatiful  and  refined 
tone,  and  great  evenness  throughout,  surpassing 
even  those  esteemed  his  best  before  his  manufac- 
tory was  destroyed  by  fire ;  indeed  these  new  in- 
struments seem  to  have  come  out  tried  and  purified, 
as  it  were,  from  '*  the  refiner's  fire."  The  accom- 
paniments, by  Messrs.  Schultze,  and  Meisel,  (vio- 
lin,) Meyer  (viola)  and  Bergmann  and  Balcke 
('cello  and  contra-basso  on  one  part,)  where  deli- 
cately and  neatly  given,  though  it  was  difficult  to 
subdue  the  piercing  violin  tones  fully  to  the  stand- 
ard of  the  pianos.  Of  the  music  itself  what  shall 
we  say  ?  Let  no  one  henceforth  talk  of  Bach  as 
dry  and  learned ;  for  here  every  moYement  was 
fuU  of  charm  and  humanity,  of  poetry  and  wis- 
dom; —  in  a  word  of  genius,  the  most  sound  and 
wholesome  and  harmonious.  With  no  pretention; 
none  of  the  modern  straining  for  effect,  no  curious 
episodes  or  strange  modulations,  how  the  mingling 
strains  of  melody  flowed  on  like  a  full,  clear,  limpid 
river,  as  if  from  an  exhaustless  source,  yet  with  no 
waste,  and  to  an  unwavering  gaol !  Tne  neatness, 
the  transparency,  the  easy  continuous  on-flow  of 
the  music,  so  large  and  strong  in  the  first  move- 
ment, were  perfectly  refreshing  to  the  sense  and 
satisfying  to  the  soul ;  here  was  **  no  nonsense," 
and  no  stupid  gravity  in  the  avoidance  thereof.  It 
realized  the  most  loving  traditions  of  Bach.  The 
second  movement,  in  the  six-eight  Siciliano  rhythm, 
opens  with  the  daintiest,  and  most  delicately  piq- 
uant style  of  melody  that  could  be  imagined, — 
sweet  and  full  of  sensibility  and  poetry,  however, 
— and  soon  proves  its  right  to  be  dainty,  by  melt- 
ing and  running  away  in  a  right  hearty,  frank  and 
afrectionately  cheerful  stream  of  melody,  until  the 
pause,  filled  by  the  airy  little  cadence  from  JaelVs 
flying  fingers,  and  the  good  old  fashioned,  orthodox 
Adagio  half-close  leading  at  once  into  the  Allegro 
Fugue ;  of  course  Bach  could  not  get  through  with- 
out that;  and  how  beautiful  the  theme  of  that 
fugue  I  how  gracefully  passed  about,  till  its  outline, 
everywhere  reflected  in  the  mingling  currents  of 
the  instruments,  had  that  unity  in  variety  that  you 
see  in  the  wavy  surface  of  the  full  mountain  brook 
descending  to  the  plain  and  spreading  swiftly  yet 
composedly  along  over  the  motley,  fairy  pebbles 
and  mosses.  Every  now  and  then  there  seemed  to 
be  little  momentary  breaks,  where  one  part  after 
another  would  nimbly  shoot  across  in  a  spray  of 
sofb  and  rapid  little  demi-semiquayers,  —  and  so 
merrily  ana  swimmingly  on  to  the  end,  which 
seems  the  outlet  into  wider  and  still  waters. 

8.  Beethoven's  Sonata-duo,  in  F,  one  of  his 
most  fascinating,  clear,  and  perfect  compositions, 
with  its  lovely  Allegro,  its  profound  Adagio,  its 
absolutely  witty  little  Scherzo,  and  Rondo  worthy 
to  conclude  the  whole,  was  finely  played  by 
Bbksel  and  Sohultze, — indeed,  the  violin  of  the 
latter  seemed  particularly  expressive.  This  was, 
not  without  reason,  in  the  opinion  of  many,  the 
gem  of  the  evening,  and  ended  the  first  part. 

4.  Part  II.  opened  with  some  piano  solos, 
played  by  Mr.  Dbksvl,  with  his  characteristic 
nicety  of  expression.  These  were  an  Mtude^  in  A 
flat,  by  Chopin,  the  Marcia  Funebre  from  the  Sonata 
by  the  same,  unspeakably  solemn  in  the  main 
movement,  and  tenderly  pathetic  in  the  trio ;  and 
an  animated,  fairy  kind  of  Waltz^  by  Stephen 
Heller,  one  of  the  most  poetic  of  the  new  pianists. 

6.  Finally  the  Septet,  by  Hummel,  the  most 
delightful,  fresh  and  genial  composition  that  we 
remember  to  have  heard  by  that  master.    This 

§ave  full  scope  to  the  clean,  firm,  even  and  un- 
agging  execution  of  that  conscientious  classical 
pianist,  Mr.  Soharfenbero.  As  a  mere  pianoforte 
performance,  it  was  the  grand  achievement  of  the 
evening ;  the  modest,  manly,  quiet  certainty  with 
which  the  difficult  and  long  continuous  passages 
were  carried  through,  with  the  precision  of  clock- 
work, and  yet  with  truest  appreciation  of  all  that 
sought  expression  in  the  music,  mingled  respect 
with  pleasure  in  the  audience.  The  accompani- 
ments (for  flute,  oboe,  horn,  viola,  violoncello,  and 
double-bass,)  played  by  members  of  the  "  Oermania 
Society,"  blended  in  with  a  most  grateful  warmth 
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ling  in  unbounded  faculty  of  execution,  able  and 
happy  to  interpret  (and  always  with  true  and  char- 
acteristic, as  well  as  polished,  elegtfnt  expression) 
the  works  of  all  sorts  of  masters,  —  a  sort  of  young 
Rossini,  or  Alboni  of  the  piano ;  —  and  Sohasfen- 
BERG,  the  quietest,  and  most  balanced  of  the  three, 
with  less  of  genius  than  the  first,  less  of  child-like 
exuberance  of  strength  and  nervous  energy  than 
the  second,  yet  more  of  the  sound  and  practical 
morale  of  a  substantial  artist,  perhaps,  than  either. 
He  is  the  natural  middle  of  the  group ;  and  all  are 
large  and  genuine  enough  to  meet  like  brothers  on 
the  common  ground  of  Art.  The  contrast  in  their 
styles  of  playing  is  in  correspondence  with  the 
characters  and  faces  of  the  men.  Jaell  has  a  touch 
unrivalled  for  limpid  purity  and  roundness  of  tone, 
never  shows  a  painful  sign  of  exertion,  and  marche- 
smilingly  through  all  the  difficult  music  that  any- 
body ever  wrote,  as  through  a  perpetual  banquet 
hall.  Dreael  is  as  unlike  this  as  possible ;  his  ner- 
vous manner,  as  if  in  close  mortal  conflict  with 
difficulties,  his  crisp,  eiacecUo^  critically  nice  touch, 
his  sacrifice  of  literalities  and  common  readings  to 
carefully  refined,  characteristic  conceptions  of  an 
author  or  a  tempo,  his  tendency  to  be  himself  the 
poet  in  his  reaainfi:s  of  the  great  tone-poets,  —  all 
this  charms  the  Tike-minded  and  wins  upon  the 
thoughtful,  but  is  apt  to  prepossess  unfavorably 
those  who  look  most  to  externaLs,  or  who  regard  a 
pianist  more  with  reference  to  his  instrument  and 
the  right  humoring  thereof,  or  his  public,  and  the 
right  humoring  thereof  also,  than  they  do  with 
main  reference  to  musical  expression.  He  does  not 
pretend  to  the  character  of  a  great  executant  and 
many  times  would  rather  see  Jaell  ride  some  cheval- 
de-batiaiUe  of  a  favorite  master,  than  to  mount  the 
hard-mouthed  Pegasus  himself.  Scharfenberg,  like 
a  sound,  loyal  artist,  renders  all  his  music  with  un- 
blemished accuracy,  and  manly  absence  of  all 
nonsense  and  all  weakness.  We  may  think  it  a 
privilege  to  have  heard  them  all.  Would  that  this 
fortunate  conjunction  of  good  stars  might  longer 
last  I 

Chaucer's  Verse  Again. 

Mk.  Editor  :  —  In  your  \stbt  issue  a  correspondent, 
"  A.  W.  T.,"  makes  some  remarks  with  reference  to 
tbe  opinion  which  I  expressed  about  the  musical  char- 
acter of  Cbauoer's  verse,  in  the  course  of  a  recent 
article  of  mine  in  tbe  Journal,  entitled,  « Poets  and 
Composers.*'  A.  W.  T.  has  altogether  mistaken  my 
meaning;  this  is  of  course  due  to  my  not  having  ex- 
pressed myself  in  a  sufficlenfiy  clear  manner,  rather 
than  to  any  bluntness  of  perception  on  his  part.  I 
meant  to  say  that,  from  a  musical  standpoint,  Chaucer^ 
verse  Is  unmusical  to  our  modem  ears.  The  now  obso- 
lete accentuation  strikes  our  ears  as  rude  and  forced; 
therefore,  musically,  but  not  literally,  Chaucer's  verse 
compared  to  our  modem  English  verse,  lacks  half  a 

foot,  and  in  some  verses  a  whole  foot.  Moreover,  the 
French  and  German  pronunciations  to  be  found  in  the 
verse  of  the  acknowledged  ''father  of  English  poetry" 
grate  with  additional  harshness  upon  our  modem  ears. 

Bead  what  Johnson  wrote  about  Dryden:— *'The 
rectitude  of  Dryden's  mind  was  sufficiently  shown  by 
the  dismission  of  his  poetical  prejudices,  and  the  re- 

Iection  of  unnatural  thoughts  and  rugged  numbers." 
f ow  read  what  Dryden  wrote  about  Chaucer's  verse :  — 
"  The  verse  of  Chaucer.  I  confess,  is  not  harmonious  to 
us ;  but  it  is  like  the  eloquence  of  one  whom  Tacituji 
commends — it  was  auHbui  UUue  temporie  accommodata. 
They  who  lived  with  him  and  some  time  after  him, 
thought  it  musical,  and  it  continues  so  ever  in  our  Judg- 
ment, if  compared  with  the  numbers  of  Lydgate  and 
Qower,  his  contemporary:  there  is  a  rude  sweetness  of 
a  Scotch  time  in  it,  which  is  natural  and  pleasing, 
though  not  perfect.  It  is  true,  I  cannot  go  so  far  as  he 
who  published  the  last  edition  of  him ;  for  he  would 
make  us  believe  the  fault  is  in  our  ears,  and  that  there 
were  really  ten  syllables  in  a  verse  where  we  And  but 
nine.  But  this  opinion  is  not  worth  confuting ;  it  is  so 
gross  and  obvious  an  error,  that  common  sense  (which 
u  a  rule  in  everything  but  matters  of  faith  and  revela- 
tion,) must  convince  the  reader  that  equality  of  num- 


bers in  every  verse  which  we  call  heroic  was  either  not 
known,  or  not  always  practised  in  Chaucer's  age.  It 
were  an  easy  matter  to  produce  some  thousands  of  his 
verses  which  are  lame  for  want  of  half  a  foo^  and  some- 
times a  whole  one,  and  which  no  pronunciation  can 
make  otherwise,  we  can  ouly  say  that  he  lived  in  the 
infancy  of  our  poetry,  and  that  nothing  Is  brought  to 
perfection  at  the  first." 

With  this  fuller  illustration,  I  reiterate  the  remarks 
which  I  have  already  expressed  upon  this  subject. 

Oeorob  T.  Bulldto. 


of  coloring ;  some  of  those  effects  from  Herr  Eiisten- 
macher^s  nom,  (especially  in  that  passage  of  the 
trio  to  the  Scherzo,  where  its  mellow  monotone, 
sounding  on,  as  if  rescuing  the  last  chord  from 
dying  into  silence,  leads  back  the  theme  and  sets 
all  the  instruments  at  work  with  it  again,)  were 
quite  enchanting.  The  Septet  was  a  luxurious 
feast  of  tones. 

So  was  indeed  the  entire  concert.  And  looking 
back  upon  it,  one  of  the  most  interesting  features 
was  the  marked,  yet  harmonious  contrast  of  the 
three  pianists.  D&bsel,  nervous,  fastidious,  self- 
exacting,  critical,  anxiously  loyal  to  an  artistic 
ideal,  caring  mainly  for  the  music  and  the  master's 
thought,  and  despising  all  parade  of  mere  perfor- 
mance, somewhat  moody  withal,  and  with  a  touch 

of  genius  in  him;  — Jakll,  happy  as  the  day  l«/p^HB  Misfortukks  of  Gii^mobb's BAin>.-Dr. Hans- 
long,  plump-full  of  music  to  his  finger  ends   reveU-  uck^g  letter,  translated  on  our  first  page,  gives  far  from 


Ths  third  part  of  Gbove'b  Diotionaby  of  Musio 

AiTD  MusioiAKS,  (of  whlch  WO  havo  already  given  an 

admirable  specimen)  is  almost  ready  for  distribution, 

and  we  are  glad  to  learn  from  the  'publishers  (Macmil- 
Ian  &  Co.,  New  York,)  that  the  work  is  meetlBg  wiih  the 
suocess  its  exoellence  so  abundantly  deserves. 


a  flattering  report  of  the  Music  at  the  Paris  Exposition 
taken  altogether.  America  was  oddly  represented  by 
the  irrepressible  Jubilee  Oilmore  and  his  Band,  and  al- 
ready have  they  come  to  grief.  We  read  In  the  New 
York  Tribune : 

The  European  excursion  of  Gilmore's  band  has  ended : 
the  band  has  broken  up,  a  part  of  the  members  being  in 
England,  and  a  part  remaining  in  Paris,  awaiting  remit- 
tances from  home  to  enable  them  to  return.  A  gentle- 
man of  this  city,  who  was  greatly  interested  in  Gilmore's 
success,  and  who  accompanied  him  to  the  steamer  when 
he  sailed  firom  this  city,  said  yesterday  that  Gilmore 
had  failed  in  Europe  because  he  had  acted  contrary  to 
the  advice  of  his  best  friends.  Thev  had  urged  him  not 
to  attempt  to  spend  tbe  season  in  Paris,  but  to  give  a 
grand  concert  on  the  Fourth  of  July,  and  then  start  for 
home  immediately.  Events  had  shown  the  wisdom  of 
this  advice.  He  had  been  successful  in  England,  fairly 
so  in  Ireland,  and  the  first  concert  at  Pans  had  paid 
well.  Everything  else  had  been  a  failure.  Gilmore  had 
taken  little  or  no  mouey  with  him,  and  it  was  supposed 
few  of  the  men  had  taken  much ;  and,  as  they  had  failed 
to  pay  expenses,  it  was  likely  that  most  of  them  would 
have  to  depend  on  remittaneea  in  order  to  return.  'Thev 
had  even  lost  a  part  of  the  money  they  made  in  England, 
for  Mr.  Grare,  their  agent,  had  run  off  with  3000  francs. 
Inquiries  were  made  m  musical  circles  as  to  tbe  causes 
of  Gilmore's  failure;  whether  it  was  to  be  attributed  to 
bad  management  or  to  circumstances  which  could  not 
have  been  foreseen  nor  avoided.  The  general  impres- 
sion was  that  the  only  bad  managemer^  of  which  Mr. 
Gilmore  could  be  accused  justly,  wan  in  attempting  to 
compete  for  any  length  of  time  with  the  French  and 
other  continental  military  bands,  the  best  of  which  were 
giving  free  open-air  concerts  every  night  in  Paris  during 
the  summer.  Among  these  the  orchestra  from  the  The- 
atre of  La  Soala  at  Milan,  and  the  orchestra  from  Turin 
under  Carl  Pedrotte  were  mentioned.  It  was  the  height 
of  folly,  it  was  said,  for  Gilmore  to  place  any  depend- 
ence on  the  Americans  visiting  the  Paris  Exhibition  this 
summer,  for  Americans  didn't  go  abroad  to  hear  music 
which  they  could  hear  at  home.  It  was  through  the  ef- 
forts of  Americans  that  the  picnic  In  the  Bois  de  Bou- 
logne had  been  gotten  up,  and  there  their  interest  in* 
Gumore  seemed  to  have  ceased. 

Another  gentleman,  "well-known  in  musical  circles," 

Informs  the  Sun : 

**  When  the  band  first  appeared  in  Paris  the  people 
langl^ed  at  it  on  account  of  Its  extraordinary  uniform. 
The  men  wore  red  and  blue  coats  and  trousers,  but  they 
had  no  sldearms  and  no  shakos,  and  the  Parisians 
could  not  understand  a  military  band  without  these. 
They  laughed  at  the.  small  caps  that  the  Americans 
wore, andsaid  that  they  looked  more  like  servants  or 
lackeys  than  anything  else.  The  French  found  fault  be- 
cause the  band  allowed  a  lady  to  sf  ng  at  their  concerts. 
They  said  it  wasn't  etiquette  for  a  lady  vocalist  to  ap- 
pear on  the  platform  with  a  brass  band.  They  ridiculed 
and  made  fun  of  the  troupe  in  all  sorts  of  ways,  and  al- 
though the  American  consul-general  and  others  got 
them  up  a  picnic  in  the  Bois  de  Bologne,  it  was  no  use. 
The  material  that  Gilmore  had  along  with  him  was 
good  enough  for  Boston  or  Albany^  or  for  a  popular 
concert  in  New  York,  but  It  was  nothing  at  the  Exhibi- 
tion. Why,  there  were  military  bands  giving  free  con- 
certs in  every  park  in  Paris  that  beat  the  Americans 

out  and  out It  was  lucky  for  them  that 

they  didn't  go  to  Germany.  They  would  have  fared 
worse  there,  if  possible,  than  in  Paris,  What  could 
they  expect  to  do  at  five  francs  admission  in  a  country 
where  the  entrance  fee  to  the  finest  music  halls  in  the 
world  is  ten  cents  7  "H 

-^,   ^  , 

Hme.  Seller's  Scliool  of  Vocal  Art  in 

Philadelphia. 

It  gives  us  pleasure  to  print  the  following  report 
(written  at  our  request)  by  that  energetic  and  enthusias- 
tic teacher,  —  one  of  the  authorities  in  vocal  culture  — 
Mme.  Emma  Seller,  of  the  remarkable  school  founded 
by  her  and  still  under  her  charge.  A  theatre,  with 
performances  of  whole  operas,  in  a  school,  is  something 
unique,  at  least  in  America. 

My  I>bab  Mb.  Dwioht,  —  It  gives  me  great  satisfac- 
tion, that  I  can  tell  you,  in  looking  back  over  the  results 
of  my  work  in  the  past  school  year,  of  a  constant  Im- 
provement. As  it  has  been  from  the  beginning  of  the 
School  of  Vocal  Art,  so  the  past  season  has  shown  a 
constant  increase  in  the  number  of  pupils.  The  school 
reopened  September,  1877,  with  84  pupils,  showing  an 
increase  of  80  over  the  corresponding  time  of  the  pre- 
vious year;  it  closed  In  Jtme  with  112  pupils;  that  is 
with  an  increase  of  28  over  the  year  before. 
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As  the  school  has  only  been  In  existence  three  yean, 
and  as  the  full  course  ot  study  embraces  four  years, 
the  first  graduation  can  not  take  place  nntU  the  next 
season  (1878-1879.) 

The  progress  of  the  pupils  in  every  branch  of  music 
taught  in  the  school,  can  be  called  much  more  satisfac- 
tory than  in  the  preyious  year;  which  must  be  at- 
tributed to  the  growing  exi>erience  and  improyement  of 
my  assistant  teachers.  This  enables  us  now  to  haye 
performances  of  Oratorios,  without  any  artistic  help 
from  outside  the  school,  as  we  haye  a  yery  good  chorus 
of  well-trained  voices  and  singers  enough  to  fill  the 
solo  parts  satisfactorily. 

Beside  our  chorus,  we  have  a  well-trained  ladles* 
Quartette  and  a  Quartette  of  male  voices. 

The  following  operas  have  been  studied  and  perfor- 
med, each  as  a  whole  (without  omission),  in  costume 
and  with  the  appropriate  scenery  on  a  stage:— The 
jnreUeMU&t  "by  Weltoeti  Orpheua,  by  Oluck;  Martha,  by 
Flotow ;  Je89(mda,  by  Bpohr,  and  the  Moffic  Flute,  by 
Mozart. 

In  the  class  for  Church  music  the  Stabat  Mater,  by 
Fergolese,  was  studied  and  performed  in  a  concert,  be- 
sides different  sacred  compositions  by  Mendelssohn, 
Mosart,  Haydn,  Schubert,  etc.,  and  the  music  for  our 
Church  choir.  (The  School  of  Vocal  Art  was  asked  to 
provide  the  Church  of  our  Saviour  in  Philadelphia  with 
singers  and  organist  for  a  certain  sum;  in  these  situa- 
tions pupils  of  ours  have  been  employed  during  the 
last  year,  and  are  engaged  also  for  the  future.) 

Many  of  the  more  advanced  pupils  are  singing  in 
various  other  Churches,  and  are  often  asked  to  sing  for 
money  in  concerts;  especially  the  Ladies'-Quartette, 
which  is  becoming  very  popular  under  the  name  of 
"The  Americsn  Ladies'-Quartette.*' 

In  composition,  also,  the  progress  of  the  pupils  be- 
comes more  perceptible.  The  young  ladies  of  the 
Quartette,  for  instance,  arrange  songs  for  four  parts 
themselves,  and  compose  very  pretty  original  Quartets. 

The  increased  number  of  the  pupils  has  made  it 
necessary  to  move  the  school  into  a  larger  building 
which  has  been  procured  at  1104  Walnut-street. 

From  the  enclosed  circular  you  will  see  that  there 
have  been  added,  for  next  year's  course,  classes  for 
sight  reading,  for  the  cultivation  of  children's  voices; 
and  also  the  number  of  ringing  lessons  for  the  more 
advanced  pupils  is  augmented. 

For  gifted  and  industrious  pupils,  who  want  the 
money  to  finish  their  course  of  study,  there  exists  a 
tuition  fund,  from  which  they  can  borrow  money 
under  the  condition  of  paying  it  back  as  soon  as  they 
are  able  to  do  so. 

This  tuition  fund  was  founded  through  contributions 
and  the  proceeds  of  ooncerts  given  by  the  pupils  of  the 
school.  Smma  SbuiEB. 


-•-•" 


Henddssohn's  "Loreley"  at  the  Baltimore 
Academy  of  the  VidtatioiL 

Baltixobb,  Jult  8.  —  At  the  institution  whose  name 
heads  this  letter,  on  the  occasion  of  the  Forty-first  Dis- 
tribution of  Prises,  the  programme  contained  a  musical 
featme  of  such  unusual  merit,  that  it  is  strange  no 
special  mention  was  made  of  it  in  the  reports  given  by 
the  dally  press.  It  was  not  without  serious  question 
of  the  wisdom  of  the  selection  for  such  an  occasion 
and  for  performers  yet  pupils  at  school,  that  one  saw 
Mendelssohn's  "  Loreley "  offered  by  the  jroung  ladies 
of  the  academy:  and  there  were  grave  misgivings  in 
the  writer's  mind  as  to  the  possibility  of  convent-girls 
mastering,  even  rudely,  the  technical  dlfileulties  at- 
tending the  execution  of  its  several  numbers,  to  say 
nothing  of  their  conceiving  the  spirit  of  this  weird  and 
passionate  work  of  so  great  a  master. 

**  Loreley  "  is  entitied  **  an  unfinished  opera  " ;  it  is  a 
fragment  that  has  been  left  to  fill  all  loveis  of  music 
with  regret  for  the  failure  of  Mendelssohn  to  complete 
so  exquisite  a  design.  The  opening  movement,  An- 
dante Soetenuto,  is  a  solo  and  chorus  for  female 
voices,  an  "Ave  Maria":  rich  in  harmony,  full 
of  deep,  religious  sentiment.  The  soloist  was 
Miss  Carrie  Jenkins.  A  young  girl,  not  out  of  her 
teens,  she  has  a  voice  of  remarkable  power,  compass, 
freshness  and  feeling;  cultivation  has  done  much  to 
train  it  in  a  true  school ;  she  sings  with  perfect  ease  and 
abandon,  and  sustains  the  highest  notes  without  at  all 
sacrificing  purity  of  tone.  In  the  opening  movement, 
but  especially  in  the  impassioned  aria  of  the  finale,  it 
i^as  not  easy  to  throw  off  the  idea  that  one  was  listen, 
ing  to  an  artist  of  years  and  experience,  and  not  the 
school-girl  eager  for  the  frolics  of  a  summer  holiday. 

The  second  movement,  "  The  Vintage  Song,"  intro- 
duces the  composer  in  one  of  hi*  most  joy^'is  moods; 
all  is  freedom,  life  and  gayety;  and  the  girls,  [it  dc. 
mands  men's  volceB,  Ed.]  even  to  the  tiniest  who  stmg 


as  Fays  might,  gave  the  sprightiy  measures  with  a  spirit 
and  a  dash  truly  inspiring.  The  Finale  introduces  the 
prominentiy  supernatural  element;  and  Mendelssohn, 
who  tanght  us  in  the  "  Songs  without  Words,"  how  elo- 
quent instrumentation  may  be  made,  has  treated  here 
his  subject  so  happily  that  the  dance  of  the  Fays  of  the 
Rhine,  their  response  to  the  invocation  of  Lenora  and 
their  promise  of  vengeance,  need  not  the  words  that  so 
beautifully  fit  the  music  to  reveal  the  author's  concep- 
tions. And  here  should  be  mentioned  with  praise,  the 
precision,  firmness  of  touch  and  spirit  with  which  the 
accompaniment  was  played  on  Pianos  and  Harp  by 
Misses  Adams,  Heaney  and  Lamping.  Amateurs  and 
professionals  know  something  of  the  dliflculties  that 
bristie  through  Mendelssohn's  music;  and  the  success 
of  the  young  ladies  who  played  "  Loreley"  on  this  oc- 
casion reflects  credit  as  well  on  their  skill  and  artistic 
instincts,  as  on  the  school  in  which  they  have  been 
taught.  Misses  Osborne  and  Campbell  shared  with 
Miss  Carrie  Jenkins  the  burden  of  the  solos  In  "Lore- 
ley,"  and  the  former,  who  is  a  mere  child,  has  a  voice 
of  which  much  may  be  expected  as  it  develops. 

The  truly  artistic  triumph  embodied  in  the  perfor- 
mance of  "  Loreley,"  as  we  heard  it  rendered  by  these 
young  ladies,  must  have  repaid  their  devotion  of  time 
and  Interest  to  the  rehearsal  of  so  ambitious  a  work, 
when,  by  following  in  the  beaten  track,  the  substitution 
of  less  classical,  but  more  popular  compositions  would 
have  made  their  task  so  much  lighter :  and  the  musical 
instructors  of  the  Academy  must  be  gratified  to  know 
that  so  arduous  an  effort  towards  developing  in  .their 
pupils  a  taste  for  true  music  was  thus  fortunate  in  its 
result. 

There  were  other  points  of  merit  in  the  programme 
which  it  would  be  pleasant  to  dwell  upon.  The  "  Trois 
Marches  H^rolques"  for  Pianos,  Harps  and  Organ 
which  opened  the  exercises,  were  beautiful  in  melody 
and  rich  in  harmonization;  and  a  duo  by  Wehle  on  airs 
from  "  The  Star  of  the  Korth  "  was  perhaps  as  beau- 
tiful a  piano  transcription  as  we  remember  to  have 
heard; 

The  graceful  salutatory,  delivered  in  so  intelligent  a 
manner  by  Miss  Mary  Mickle,  whose  voice  was  as  musi- 
cal as  it  was  well  trained;  and  the  tasteful  and  feeling 
valedictory  by  Miss  Katy  Brady  showed  that  In  the 
school,  elocution  and  declamation,  handmaids  of  vocal 
music,  receive  careful  cultivation. 

The  special  thanks  of  the  guests  are  due  to  the 
Directress  of  the  Academy  for  having  assigned  them 
seats  in  the  hall  from  which  the  music  was  heard  to  the 
best  advantage.  X. 


Milwaukee,  Wis.— A  "  Musical  Evening,"  by  vocai 
pupils  of  Mrs.  J.  W.  St.  John,  and  piano  pupils  of  Mr. 
John  C.  FiUmore,  was  held  in  All  Souls  Church  on  July 
11,  with  the  following  programme  : 

1  BeethovenSonaXtk  in  C  niinor,  op  10— Miss 
Minnie  Calkins. 

2  Schumannr-eoug,  The  Ring— Miss  Addle 
Wig^. 

8  ir«6«r^Invitation'  to  Walts— Miss  Ella 
Smith. 

4  Oeibel—Bong,   Bummer  Birds— Miss  Bstella   ■ 
Griswold. 

5  OKopin—ia),  Walts  in  A  flat,  op  04— Miss 
Gabriella  Yanderlyn.  (6)  Funeral  March— Miss 
Nannie  Roys,  (e)  Walts  in  B  flat,  op  34— Miss 
Maggie  Huillhan. 

6  Bandel^AriA:  Lasda  ch*io  pianga,  Miss 
Emma  Josslyn. 

7  Mendeleeohn—liMich,  from  Capricciq,  op. 
82,  (4  hands)— Misses  Bertha  Sayles  and  Minnie 
Calkins. 

8  ir^wtffbMr— Cavatlna,  from  Robert  le  DUMe 
—Miss  Ella  Peterson. 

9  CftopiA— Polonaise,  in  A,  op  40,  liiss  Mamie 
Haire. 

10  ildomt— Song,  Nancy  Lee— Mr.  Claranoe 
Clark. 

11  r<M<  — 2d  Hungarian  Rhapsody— Miss 
Araby  Sutherland. 

12  ^vl^nani— Song,  The  Flower  Girl— Miss 
Enmia  Borden. 

83  Z<«i£— Fantasia  on  Themes  ftom  Gounod's 
Faust -Miss  Araby  Sutherland. 

14  JToZIov- Four-part  song.  Song  of  the  Tri- 
tons—Miss  Mary  Eldredge,  Miss  Addle  Wlgghi, 
Mr.  Arthur  Conant,  ancTMr.  Wm.  Webster. 
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Messrs.  Joseph  Bradford  and  S.  Baxter  of  this  city 
have  just  finished  an  adaptation  of  Frans  Buppe's 
comic  opera  "  Fatinltza,"  having  procured  the  right  of 
production  In  America  from  the  German  publishers. 
This  piece  had  a  great  run  in  Germany,  and  is  now  in 
the  full  tide  of  success  at  the  London  Alhambra.  All 
the  action  of  the  piece  takes  place  daring  the  late  Tur- 
co-Russian  war.  The  plot  is  exceedingly  funny,  and 
he  music  the  ultimatum  of  grace  and  lightness.  To 
insure  perfect  accuracy  of  representation,  the  adaptors 
have  imported  photographs  of  the  entire  cast  in  cos 
tume.  The  piece  will  receive  an  early  representation 
either  in  Boston  or  in  Now  York,— Herald. 


Vooalj  with  Piano  Aooompanin^ent. 

Beautiful  Flowers,  bloom  on.    B^.  8.  d  to  F. 

Bowe.  30 
"  Answering  doubt  with  sweet  replies. 
Clearing  the  mist  from  paradise.*^ 
A  sweet  song  which  is  nearly  perfect  in  beauty. 

Sunset  Song.    O  minor  4.  d  to  F.    EUhberg,  30 
'<  Far  ofT,  against  the  solemn  sky. 
Black  lie  the  city  towers." 
With  Celia  Thaxter's  words,  and  Bichberg's 
music,  this  is  in  the  best  of  taste. 

The  Moss  Trooper.    E.  (minor  &  m%jor)    3. 
£  to  E.  ^  BiehL  85 

'*  Not  England's  crown,  or  Scotch  renown. 
Can  vanquish  me.  I  ween." 
A  good,  hearty  reminiscence  of  border  warfare. 
Words  by  Edward  Oxenf  ord. 

The  False  Oracle.    F.  3.  c  to  F.         BaUon,  35 
«  Ah.  much  you  know,  you  silly  fiower, 
He'll  love  me  till  his  dying  dav." 
A  neat  play  on  the  meaning  of  the  various 
meanings  of  the  daisy  leaves  as  they  are  picked, 
one  by  one. 

While  I  live,  I  shall  bless  thee.    Alto  or 

Bass  Song.    E6.  3.  b  to  D.       Canq>ancL  30 
**  Must  we  in  sorrow  sever. 
Loving  thee  still  forever." 
The  most  noticeable  thing  is  the  titie  page, 
which  contains  the  names  of  a  Jktmdred  Alto  or 
Bass  Songs.    It  is  so  dilficult  for  Alto  or  Baas 
singers  to  select  music  appropriate  to  their 
voices,  that  this  is  quite  aniiun.   The  song,  be- 
sides, Is  a  very  good  one,  of  smooth  versiflcatioin. 

Herald  of  Summer.    Quartet.    G.  3.    c  to  g. 

Bufflngton.  40 
"  So  I  know  the  summer's  coming 
With  the  glory  of  a  queen." 
A  rich,  musical  welcome  to  the  glowing  sum- 
mer  days. 

Sailor's  Prayer.    (UMarinaro).     W>.  4. 

b  to  E.  MaUei,  40 

"  Quando  la  notte  soletto  io  sto." 
«  When  in  the  night  I  am  standing  alone." 
A  sailor's  prayer  to  "  Maria  "  for  protection. 

Loved  at  Last.    With  Portrait.    D.  4. 

a  to  F.  KimhalL  60 

"  Now  I  can  drink,  with  spirit  bold, 
Love's  nectar  from  a  cup  of  gold." 
A  rapturous  love  song,  quite  good  enough  to 
be  sung,  (as  it  has  been),  by  Miss  Cary. 

The  Old  Musician  and  his  Harp,    S'g  &  Gho. 

Ab.    3.    E  to  F.  Higgina.  40 

"  Bring  my  harp  to  me  again. 
Let  me  sing  a  gentie  striun." 
The  old  minstrel  smgs  very  sweetiy,  and  is  byU 
dentiy  quite  ready  for  his  voyage  to  the  better 
shore. 

Open  thou  thy  Gates.    (Temple,  ouvre-toi). 
A  minor.    4.    G  to  g.  Gounod.  40 

.  *'  open  thou  I  my  refuge  is  in  thee! " 
«Ouvre-toi,  saint  temple." 
Shows  Qounod's  finely  wrought  workmanship. 
Arranged  also  for  Alto  or  Bass  voices. 

InstTiimentalt 

Minnesota  March.        G.    3.  Varney.  30 

Gk>od  maroh,  simple  and  easy,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  a  few  runs  of  thirds. 

Quadrille,  from  "Bells  of  Oomeyille.''    3. 

Coote.  40 
Licludes  9  airs  of  the  opera. 

Yalse  Brillante,  i^m  "Bells  of  Gomeville." 

E6.  3.  Bichardi.  50 

Has  marks  of  the  anther's  usual  fine  taste. 

Fantasie,  from  "Bells  of  Gomeville."    4. 

Various  keys.  I0OU.  30 

A  bright  and  generally  easy  fantasia,  which 
has  very  pretty  airs  for  themes. 

Benefice  Quadrille.       3.  Besch.  40 

It  will  not  be  a  reach  thing  to  predict  a  good 
success  for  this  very  bright  and  merry  piece. 

Telegrapher's  Bedowa.  G.    2.         Karl.  30 

Telegraphers  will  learn  it  easily,  since  it  Is 
mainly  **  on  one  key,"  and  as  they  hear  the  music 
of  the  "wires"  may  think  the  « lines"  have 
fallen  to  them  in  pleasant  places. 

Knights  of  Honor  March.  F.      3. 

Mary  A.  Knighi.  80 
The  Knights  will  appreciate  this  Knightiy 
musical  favor,  and  will  doubtiess  take  pleasure 
in  causing  its  general  acceptance. 


Abbrbviatioms.— Degrees  of  diillculty  are  marked 
from  1  to  7.  The  key  is  denoted  by  a  capital  letter,  as  C, 
Bb,  etc.  A  large  Roman  letter  marks  the  lowest  and  the 
highest  note  lion  the  staff,  small  Roman  letters  if  below 
or  above  the  staif.  Thus:  **  C.  6.  c  to  B,"  means  **  Key 
of  C,  Fifth  degree,  lowest  letter  c  on  the  added  line  be. 
low,  highest  letter,  B  on  the  4tb  space. 


toiglt's  |0ttnial 


itstc. 
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The  Literature  of  National  Musio. 

Br  CARL   EN0EI4. 
From  the  London  Masical  Times.) 

I  purpose  to  give  some  account  of  the  books 
relating  to  National  Music  which  have  been 
published  in  different  countries.  Before  enter- 
ing upon  this  subject,  I  venture  to  submit  to 
the  consideration  of  the  intelligent  musician  a 
few  introductory  remarks,  which  may  perhaps 
be  of  assistance  to  him  in  his  perusal  of  the 
following  survey,  in  case  he  should  not  previ- 
ously have  given  particular  attention  to  Na- 
tional Music  as  a  science.  Indeed,  there  is 
reason  to  surmise  that  the  subject  is  rather  new 
to  many  musicians  ;  at  all  events,  the  present 
essay  cannot  claim  to  "supply  a  long-felt 
want  in  literature."  Still,  whoever  has  ob- 
tained some  insight  into  the  rich  treasures  of 
popular  songs  and  tunes,  which  have  been 
hitherto  but  little  explored,  will  probably  be 
convinced  that  the  study  of  National  Music  is 
sure  to  become  gradually  more  appreciated  by 
the  earnest  promoters  of  the  art. 

As  regards  the  term  National  Music,  it  must 
be  remembered  that,  taken  in  its  widest  sense, 
it  designates  any  music  which,  being  composed 
in  the  peculiar  taste  of  the  nation  to  which  it 
appertains,  appeals  more  powerfully  than  other 
music  to  the  feelings  of  that  nation,  and  is 
consequently  pre-eminently  cultivated  in  a  cer- 
tain country.  In  this  sense  Haydn,  Mozart, 
and  Beethoven  may  be  regarded  as  representa- 
tives of  German  NationalMusic;  Rossini,  Bel- 
lini, and  Donizetti  of  Italian  National  Music ; 
Auber,  Boleldieu,  and  Herold  of  French  Na- 
tional Music.  However,  distinguished  com- 
posers have  developed  their  style  in  great 
measure  by  studying  the  works  of  previous 
masters  of  different  countries.  The  peculiar 
characteristics  of  the  music  of  the  nation  are 
therefore  more  strongly  exhibited  in  the  popu- 
lar songs  and  dance-tunes  traditionally  pre- 
served by  the  country-people  and  the  lower 
classes  of  society,  which  form  the  great  ma- 
jority of  a  nation.  These  musical  conceptions, 
generally  simple  and  unpretending  in  construc- 
tion, often  retain  their  popularity  for  a  long 
period,  since  the  views  ana  sentiments  of  the 
uneducated  or  simple-minded  man  are  less 
subjected  to  external  influences  than  are  those 
of  the  educated  or  ambitious  man.  Thus  may 
perhaps  be  explained  the  fact  that  we  find 
among  the  rural  population  in  some  countries 
tunes  still  sung  which  are  known  to  be  above 
a  century  old.  True,  they  have  been  some- 
what altered  in  the  course  of  time.  It  is  sur- 
prising that  their  alteration  is  not  very  great, 
considering  that  they  have  been  preserved 
traditionally  from  mouth  to  mouth,  at  least 
only  so  by  the  country-people  M\o  own  them. 

Now  it  is  with  this  kind  of  music,  or  with 
National  Music  in  a  more  strict  sense  of  the 
term,  and  not  with  the  elaborate  productions 
of  distinguished  composers,  that  the  reader 
is  now  invited  to  occupy  his  attention.  But, 
it  may  be  asked,  what  is  the  advantage  of 
carefully  investigating  such  inartistic  musical 
effusions  ?  The  reply  is :  The  study  of  Na- 
tional Music  is  useful  on  account  of  the  ^reat 
originality  of  popular  tunes.  Professional 
musicians  have  many  inducements  to  compose 
or  perform  music  which  they  do  not  feel,  while 
the  untaught  peasant  will  sing  when  his  hearths 
emotions  impel  him  to  it.  No  wonder  that  his 
musical  effusions,  artless  as  they  may  be, 
should  often  be  a  truer  expression  of  feelings 
than  well -constructed  productions  of  clever 
artists. 


The  study  of  National  Music  is  useful  on 
account  et  the  great  variety  in  the  popular 
tunes.  This  variety  is  really  astounding,  al- 
most every  nation's  music  having  its  own 
peculiar  stamp.  Through  a  familiarity  with 
the  popular  tunes  of  many  countries,  so  very 
different  from  each  other,  our  musical  concep- 
tion becomes  enlarged,  and  we  learn  more 
clearly  that  the  rules  laid  down  for  our  guid- 
ance in  art  are  by  no  means  so  infallible  as 
they  may  appear  at  first  sight,  but  that  most  of 
them  can  not  unfrequently  be  disregarded 
with  advantage. 

The  study  of  National  Music  is  useful  on 
account  of  the  great  beauty  of  many  of  the 
popular  tunes.  If  the  reader  is  acquainted 
with  some  of  the  most  admired  Scotch,  Irish, 
or  Welsh  songs,  he  will  probably  testify  to  the 
exquisite  beauty  and  impressiveness  of  the 
airs.  He  may  be  assured  that  all  European 
nations  possess  such  heartfelt  melodies,  only 
different  in  form  and  rhythmical  expression; 
he  will  find  this  to  be  the  case,  if  he  is  not  de- 
terred by  their  strange  characteristics  from 
familiarizing  himself  with  them  thoroughly. 
The  characteristics  are,  in  many  instances,  so 
greatly  at  variance  with  those  which  distinguish 
our  own  popular  music,  that  an  intimacy  with 
them  is  only  gradually  obtainable.  Especially 
the  tunes,  or  melodious  phrases,  of  the  Arabs, 
Hindus,  Chinese,  and  several  other  extra-Euro- 
pean nations,  appear  to  us  on  first  acquaintance 
almost  as  unintelligible  as  a  language  with 
which  we  are  but  very  slightly  acquainted. 
Howbeit,  also  these  nations  possess  beautiful 
airs  of  popular  songs.  Their  conceptions  are 
perhaps  all  the  more  interesting  to  the  student, 
since  the  airs  are  founded  on  successions  of 
intervals,  or  scales,  different  from  our  own 
scales. 

Again,  the  study  of  National  Musie  is  useful 
in  an  historical  point  of  view :  because  it  af- 
fords us  an  insight  into  the  different  stages  of 
development  of  the  art  of  music  in  different 
countries.  Besides,  popular  ballads  and  other 
compositions  are  not  uiffrequently  associated 
with  important  national  events,  by  which  they 
were  called  forth,  or  which  they  promoted. 

The  study  of  National  Music  is  also  useful 
in  ethnological  researches,  as  it  gives  us  an  in- 
sight into  the  inward  man,  reveals  the  charac- 
ter and  temperament  of  different  races,  and 
the  degree  of  affinity  which  exists  between  the 
different  human  families.  Perhaps  it  would 
be  more  correct  to  consider  a  knowledge  of  it 
desirable  in  the  pursuit  of  anthropology,  which 
treats  on  the  natural  history  oi  man,  rather 
than  of  ethnology;  for  the  latter  science  is 
only  a  branch  of  the  former,  and  treats  on  the 
relations  of  the  different  varieties  of  mankind 
to  each  other.  But  it  may  well  be  doubted 
whether  National  Music  will  ever  become  of 
essential  use  in  these  sciences;  certainly  it  can- 
not compare  with  languages  in  this  respect. 
Music  is  too  furtive;  the  construction  and 
mode  of  expression  of  its  compositions  are 
constantly  subject  to  modifications.  At  any 
rate,  this  is  the  case  in  civilized  nations. 
Among  uncivilized  nations,  not  affected  by 
European  influence,  any  changes  of  this  kind 
are  much  more  gradual,  and  may  scarcely  be 
traceable  during  centuries.  Besides,  an  exact 
knowledge  of  National  Music  is  not  sufficient 
for  the  purpose  in  question :  an  acute  feeling 
for  its  beauties  and  various  characteristics  is 
equally  requisite.  But  it  is  a  rare  coincidence 
when  scientific  men  possess  this  acute  feeling, 
which  is,  in  fact,  a  musical  talent,  not  attain- 
able by  study,  though  capable  of  development 
like  other  innate  gifts.     However,  this  ques- 


tion needs  no  further  consideration  here,  sinco 
it  does  not  immediately  concern  the  musical 
student. 

Likewise  will  it  suffice  merely  to  allude  to 
the  interest  which  popular  songs  possess  for 
the  philologist,  on  account  of  the  languages 
and  the  dialects  exhibited  in  poetry  of  differ- 
ent countries  and  different  districts  of  a  coun- 
try. Moreover,  the  poetry  is,  as  is  well  known, 
often  of  great  beauty  —  indeed  not  less  so  than 
the  music ;  and  deserves  for  this  reason  the  at- 
tention of  the  artistic  mind. 

Now,  should  the  previous  statements  have 
convinced  the  refiecting  musician  of  the  ad- 
vantage of  an  acquaintance  with  National 
Music,  he  will  perhaps  be  glad  to  know  the 
proper  sources  for  iniormation.  and  the  nearest 
way  of  access  to  them.  Many  of  the  printed 
collections  of  popular  songs  and  tunes  have 
been  published  in  out-of-the-way  places,  in 
foreign  countries,  and  have  not  become  known 
through  the  usual  channel  of  the  book  trade, 
for  the  obvious  reason  that  they  were  only  is- 
sued for  the  people  to  whom  they  belong, 
others  not  caring  about  them.  It  is  often  diffi- 
cult to  obtain  a  copy  of  such  publications:  in- 
deed, it  requires  almost  a  lifetime  to  hunt  i!kp 
the  most  important  ones,  and  to  collect  them 
together.  The  collector  must  be  prepared  for 
frequent  disappointmenta,  occasioned  by  the 
promising  titles  of  worthless  compilations, 
which  he  is  tempted  to  order  from  foreign 
countries.  Just  as  is  the  case  with  other  liter- 
ary productions,  the  really  valuable  works 
have  generally  more  modest  titles  than  those 
which  possess  comparatively  but  little  merit . 

As  the  following  survey  is  intended  to  save 
the  student  disappointment  and  time,  by  point- 
ing out  the  most  important  works,  publications 
which  are  out  of  print  or  are  otherwise  not 
easily  accessible  will  be  noticed  more  fully 
than  those  which  may  be  supposed  to  be  knowh 
to  many  musicians.  In  order  not  to  enlarge 
the  survey  to  an  inconvenient  length,  many 
publications  which  have  no  especial  claim  to 
consideration  will  be  left  unnoticed.  The 
reader  must  thefefere  not  expect  to  find  an  ex- 
haustive list  of  works  ^  on  the  subject  under 
discussion. 

National  Songs. 

Collections  of  National  Songs  which  contain 
merely  notation  of  the  airs,  with  the  words, 
are  generally  the  most  desirable  for  the  musical 
student.  In  many  collections  a  pianoforte  ac- 
companiment has  been  added  which  is  foreign 
to  the  original  music  and  which  obscures  its 
characteristics.  Pianoforte  arrangements  of 
airs,  in  which  the  words  have  been  omitted, 
are  generally  the  least  useful,  since  it  Is  seldom 
possible  to  ascertain  from  them  how  much  is 

? genuine,  and  to  disentangle  the  original  air 
rom  the  interspersions  and  ornamentations 
of  the  arranger.  The  popular  songs  of  most 
nations  are  usually  sung  by  a  single  voice  or 
by  a  number  of  voices  in  unison ;  harmony  is 
employed  only  in  exceptional  instances.  When 
in  a  collection  the  tunes  are  faithfully  rendered 
in  notation,  the  student,  by  being  supplied 
with  an  additional  harmony,  has  only  the  dis- 
advantage of  possessing  a  more  bulky  and  ex- 
pensive book  than  he  requires.  Be  this  as  it 
may,  the  pianoforte  accompaniments  of  Na- 
tional Songs  are  often  far  too  elaborate  and 
anything  but  tasteful.  If  the  song  is  to  be 
accompanied,  the  harmony  should,  as  a  nile, 
be  as  unpretentious  as  possible ;  perhaps  a  few 
chords,  such  as  the  common  chord,  on  the 
tonic,  on  the  dominant  and  subdominant,  occa- 
sionally struck  and  long  sustained,  will  be 
found  to  answpr  the  purpose  best;  although 
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the  peculiar  modulations  prevailing  in  the  airs 
of  certain  nations  require  some  unusual  succes- 
sions of  chords,  if  they  are  to  be  harmonissed 
at  all. 

In  examining  the  collections,  the  student 
will  probably  soon  become  convinced  that  Na- 
tional Songs  are  most  effective  without  the 
usual  attempts  of  professional  musicians  to 
dress  them  up  to  greater  advantage.  As  it  is, 
a  harmonized  national  tune  conveys  not  unfre- 
quently  a  ludicrous  impression,  somewhat  simi- 
lar to  that  which  might  be  conveyed  by  the 
sight  of  a  peasant,  attired  in  a  fashionable 
evening  dress,  behaving  awkwardly  in  a  draw- 
ing-room party. 

A  published  collection  of  national  airs,  con- 
taining genuine  specimens  from  every  country, 
is  still  an  unaccomplished  work.  The  largest 
collection  of  the  kind  which  has  hitherto  ap- 

? eared  in  print,  was  compiled  by  Andreas 
'eter  Berggreen,  a  professional  musician  in 
Copenhagen,  and  dates  from  the  year  1856.  It 
is  entitled  **Folke-Sange  og  Melodier,"  and 
consists  of  four  volumes  in  oblong  folio.  A 
second  edition,  greatly  enlarged,  was  published 
in  the  year  1862,  %nd  comprises  ten  volumes. 
The  songs  are  with  pianoforte  accompaniments, 
and  dance-tunes  arranged  for  the  pianoforte  are 
interspersed ;  but  it  can  hardly  be  said  that  the 
editor  has  been  successful  with  his  arrange- 
ments. The  songs  are  almost  exclusively  from 
European  nations;  the  collection  is  therefore 
far  from  sufficiently  comprehensive  for  the 
study  of  National  Songs.  As  might  perhaps 
be  expected  from  the  circumstance  of  the 
editor  being  a  Dane,  the  Scandinavian  airs 
comprise  a  large  portion  of  the  work,  the  first 
volume  containing  above  two  hundred  Danish 
tunes  harmonized.  Another  publication  of  the 
kind,  but  much  smaller,  is  by  O.  L.  B.  Wolff, 
and  was  published  about  the  year  1840  by  Sim- 
rock  in  Bonn.  It  is  entitled  *^Braga,"  and 
contains  additional  pianoforte  accompaniments 
to  the  original  airs,  and  German  translations 
of  the  original  poetry.  Somewhat  similar  pub- 
lications, such  as  ^*  Bardale,'*  edited  by  Baum- 
stark  and  Waldbrahl  (Leipzig),  *'Cent  Chants 
populaires,  par  G.  Fulgence '' (Paris),  **  Orphe- 
us," edited  by  Kayser  (Hamburgh,  1858),  are 
too  insignificant  to  be  useful  for  study.  The 
same  may  be  said  of  the  English  publications 
by  Edward  Jones,  entitled  **  Lyric  Airs ''  (Lon 
don,  1804),  and  *^ Musical  Curiosities*'  (Lon- 
don, 1811);  likewise  of  dementi's  **  Selection 
from  the  Melodies  of  different  Nations;"  and 
of  the  national  tunes  arranged  for  the  piano- 
forte by  W.  Crotch,  which  form  the  first  vol- 
ume of  *^his  Specimens  of  various  styles  of 
Music ; "  and  others. 

Let  us  now  examine  the  collections  restricted 
to  the  songs  of  single  nations,  in  which  we  find 
more  useful  information.  To  begin  with  the 
Scandinavians  (the  Danes,  Swedes,  Norwegians, 
Icelanders  and  Faroe  Islanders),  who  have  proved 
themselves  zealous  collectors  of  their  beautiful 
popular  songs.  As  far  back  as  in  the  year  1591 
Sofrenson  Vedel,  a  parson  in  Denmark,  pub- 
lished a  number  of  those  famous  Danish  bal- 
lads called  ^^Kampeviser;"  of  which,  in  the 
year  1095,  Peter  Syv  brought  out  a  greatly 
enlarged  edition.  Especially  noteworthy  is  a 
collection  by  Abrahamson,  Nyerup,  and  Rah- 
bek,  entitled  *^Udvalgte  Danske  Viser  Mid- 
delalderen"  (Copenhagen,  1812,  sm.  8vo,  five 
vols.),  which  contains,  in  an  appendix,  a  num- 
ber of  tunes  in  notation.  A  supplement  to 
this  important  work  was  published  Dy  P.  Ras- 
mussen  and  R.  Nyerup,  in  two  volumes  8vo 
(Copenhagen,  1821). 

Among  the  Swedish  publications,  the  student 
ought  to  consult  especially  **Svenska  Folk- 
Visor,"  by  Geijer  and  Afzelius  (Stockholm, 
1846,  8vo,  three  vols.);  **Svenska  Foms&n- 
ger,"  by  Arwidsson  (Stockholm,  1834-42,  8vo, 
three  vols.);  **8venska  Vallvisor  och  Horn- 
Utar,"  by  R.  Dybeck  (Stockholm,  1846,  8vo). 
The  two  last-named  works  have  the  notation 
of  the  airs  without  any  attempts  at  improve- 
ment by  unwarranted  arrangements  or  addi- 
tions; the  work  edited  by  Geijer  and  Afzelius 


has  a  pianoforte  accompaniment  to  the  airs, 
which  was  made  by  J.  C.  F.  Haeffner,  a  Ger- 
man musician  residing  in  Stockholm.  There 
is  also  an  interesting  collection  of  Swedish 
songs  and  dance-tunes  arranged  with  pianoforte 
accompaniments,  by  Ahlstrom  and  Boman 
(Stockholm,  Hirsch,  folio) ;  and  another,  edited 
by  AG.  Rosenberg,  and  entitled  ''160Polskor, 
Visor  och  Danslekar  uppteeknade  i  Sdderman- 
land,  samt  sattei  f 5r  Pianoforte  "  (Stockholm, 
1876,  folio). 

The  most  recommendable  Norwegian  collec- 
tions are  ^^Norske  Folkviser"  by  M.  B.  Land- 
stad  (Christiania,  1858,  8vo,)  and  '^Gamle 
Norske  Folkvlser, "  by  Sophus  Bngge  (Christi- 
ania, 1858,  8vo).  Both  of  these  works  are 
carefully  edited.  Landstad  is  a  Norwegian 
clergyman,  and  we  are  informed  that  his 
present  collection  of  Norwegian  minstrelsy  was 
gathered  from  the  lips  of  the  people.  It  com- 
prises 118  tunes,  which  are  printed  at  the  end 
of  the  volume  of  poetry.  Sophus  Bugge,  a 
young  student  of  antiquarian  taste  and  know- 
ledge, about  the  year  1856  visited  the  remote 
villages  of  Norway,  at  the  expense  of  the 
Swedish  government,  to  collect  all  the  metrical 
tales  and  traditions  that  still  linger  there. 
Perhaps  it  may  interest  some  readers  of  a 
linguistic  taste  to  be  apprised  of  a  little  book 
with  tunes  which  is  entitled  *' Norske  Viser 
og  Stev  i  Folkesproget,"  and  of  which  a  second 
edition  was  published  by  Jorgen  Moe  (Chris- 
tiania, 1848,  sm.  8vo).  The  songs  are  in  the 
dialect  of  the  peasantry,  which  differs  from 
the  Danish  language  spoken  by  the  educated 
classes  in  Norway.  Furthermore,  there  requires 
to  be  noticed  the  **  Norske  Fjeldmeloaier," 
arranged  for  the  pianoforte  by  L.  M.  Linde- 
man,  a  learned  musician  in  Christiania,  and 
published  in  folio.  This  work  contains  288 
tunes,  which  the  student  may  find  useful  if  he 
has  the  patience  to  extricate  them  from  the 
constant  changes  in  harmony,  imitations  ac- 
cording to  the  rules  of  counterpoint,  and  other 
clever  contrivances  testifying  to  the  editor's 
skill  as  a  theorist. 

Turning  to  the  Slavonic  races  (the  Russians, 
Poles,  Czechs,  Wendes,  Serbes,  &c.),  we  again 
meet  with  several  very  interesting  publications. 
The  Russians  especially  have  not  neglected  to 
collect  their  fine  songs  and  tunes.  The  most 
noteworthy  Russian  books  of  the  kind  are  by 
the  following  editors:  Michailow  Tchulkow 
(St.  Petersburg,  1770-88);  Michailow,  Popow 
(St.  Petersburg,  1792);  Dmitriew  (Moscow, 
1796) ;  Eatalim  (Moscow,  1810) ;  Baikow  (St. 
Petersburg,  1814);  Shukowsky;  Glasunow, 
Prince  ZertUlow.  The  first  edition  of  the  well- 
known  collection  of  Russian  popular  songs 
with  pianoforte  accompaniment,  by  T.  Pratch, 
was  published  in  St.  Petersburg  in  the  year 
1790,  in  one  volume  8vo;  a  second  edition,  in 
two  volumes  4to,  appeared  in  1806,  and  a  third 
edition  in  1815.  It  contains  an  introductory 
essay  on  the  Russian  National  Song,  written 
by  Lwow.  There  is  also  a  noteworthy  publi- 
cation of  ancient  and  modem  Russian  songs, 
arranged  for  the  pianoforte,  and  issued  in 
three  volumess  8vo,  by  Gerstenberg  and  Dit- 
mar,  in  St.  Petersburg.  More  recently,  A. 
Eocipiuski  has  brought  but  a  collection  of  one 
hunclred  airs  sung  in  the  Ukraine  and  Podolia. 
This  work,  entitled  **Pi8ni,  Dumki,  i  Szumki 
Ruskoho,"  <fec.  (Kiev  and  Eamenetz  1861, 
royal  8vo),  deserves  especial  attention.  There 
is  also  an  edition  of  it  in  folio,  published  in 
the  same  year,  which  contains  a  pianoforte  ac- 
companiment to  the  airs,  but  has  only  the  first 
verse  of  the  poetry  to  each  air.  In  the  piano- 
forte accompaniment  the  student  will  find  vexa- 
tious examples  as  to  how  National  Music  ought 
not  to  be  tretfted.  The  editor  is  probably  a 
native  of  the  district  where  the  airs  are  at 
home ;  at  any  rate,  his  name  indicates  that  he 
belongs  to  the  Slavonic  races,  and  this  being 
the  case,  it  certainly  appears  strange  that  he 
should  have  so  little  caught  the  spirit  of  the 
music  as  to  overload  the  accompaniment  with 
all  kinds  of  inappropriate  passages  and  un- 
meaning modulations.     It  may  perhaps  seem 


unnecessary  to  the  reader  to  have  his  attention 
drawn  to  bad  arrangements ;  but  if  he  examines 
the  publications  pointed  out  in  the  present 
survey,  he  will  soon  become  convinced  how 
important  it  is,  in  examining  a  collection  of 
tunes,  to  discern  at  once  what  is  genuine  and 
what  i  s  spurious.  My  observations  are  intended 
to  facilitate  his  labor.  Other  collections  of 
national  airs  of  Little-Russia  are  by  Halahan, 
Lyssenko,  &c. 

The  Russian  language  is  so  little  cultivated 
in  Western  Europe,  that  but  few  English 
musicians  are  likely  to  be  able  to  understand 
the  poetry  of  the  songs  juat  noticed.  There 
are,  however,  some  German  translations  of 
Russian  songs,  with  the  original  tunes,  which 
may  perhaps  be  more  convenient  to  the  Eng- 
lish student  of  Slavonic  music.  Take,  for  in- 
stance, **Ru8sische  Volkslieder,"  by  G.  von 
Doppelmair  (Leipzig:  Breitkopf  and  Hfirtel; 
4to),  and  **Die  beliebtesten  Russischen  Yolks- 
lieder  fibersetzt  von  GrCLnbaum**  (Berlin  : 
Schlesinger;  folio). 

Having  thought  it  necessary  to  protest 
against  certain  tasteless  arrangements,  it  is  to 
me  a  duty  all  the  more  pleasant  to  draw  atten- 
tion to  the  discernment  evinced  by  Oskar  Kol- 
berg,  in  his  **Piesni  Ludu  Polskiego"  (War- 
saw, 1857,  8vo),  which  contains  466  Polish 
airs  of  son^  and  dance-tunes.  Only  the  melody 
is  given  with  the  words  of  the  songs ;  devia- 
tions popular  in  certain  districts  of  Poland  are 
indicated  by  small  notes.  In  the  dance-tunes 
occasionally  some  harmony  is  admitted,  pre- 
cisely as  the  people  are  in  the  habit  of  intro- 
ducing it.  Moreover,  the  book  is  embellished 
with  ten  colored  plates  representing  Poles  in 
their  national  costumes.  Oskar  Kolberg  is  a 
native  of  Poland,  and  studied  maslc  for  some 
time  in  Berlin.  On  his  return  to  Warsaw  he 
made  it  one  of  his  principal  objects  to  investi- 
gate the  National  Music  of  his  country.  He 
also  published  126  Polish  airs  with  pianoforte 
accompaniments  (Posen,  1842,  folio),  A  col- 
lection of  Polish  songs,  by  A.  Sowinski  (Paris, 
1830,  folio),  has  a  French  translation  printed 
together  with  the  original  words.  Especially 
noteworthy  are  also  the  songs  of  the  people  in 
Cracow,  published  by  Konopka  (Cracow,  1840) ; 
and  the  songs  of  the  White-Crobatians,  Maso- 
vians,  and  Russinnians  on  the  River  Bug,  pub- 
lished by  K.  W.  Wojcicki  (Warsaw,  1886,  two 
vols.).  Songs  of  the  Polish  inhabitants  in 
Eastern  Prussia  have  been  published  by  J.  J. 
Lipinski  (Posen,  1842,  sm.  8vo);  Julius  Roger 
(Breslau,  1868,  8vo) ;  Hoffmann  von  Fallersle- 
ben  (Cassel,  1865,  8vo), 

The  Wends  are  a  Slavonic  race  living  in  some 
villages  of  Lnsatia,  in  Germany.  A  compre- 
hensive collection  of  their  popular  songs, 
edited  by  Haupt  and  Schmaler  (Grimma,  1841, 
4to,  two  vols.),  contains  580  songs  with  the 
tunes.  The  words  are  in  Wendish,  with  a 
German  translation ;  and  the  interesting  work 
is  illustrated  with  colored  plates  representing 
Wendish  men  and  women  in  their  picturesque 
costumes,  and  various  objects  illustrative  of 
their  manners  and  customs. 

A  curious  instance,  showing  how  even  a  dis- 
tinguished musician  may  be  deceived  in  hunt- 
ing out  national  tunes  if  he  has  not  made  the 
subject  his  study,  occurs  in  **Presni  Polskie  i 
Ruskie  Ludu  Galicyjskiego,"  a  collection  of 
popular  songs  of  the  Polish  and  Russian  people 
in  Galicia,  published  by  Yenceslas  Zaleski 
(Lemberg,  1838,  8vo,  two  vols.)  The  second 
volume  contains  160  airs,  with  pianoforte  ac- 
companiments, by  Charles  Lipinski,  the  cele- 
brated violinist.  He  was  a  native  of  Galicia ; 
nevertheless  he  admits  in  his  publication,  No. 
80  of  the  set  of  tunes,  an  air  which  is  in  con- 
struction and  expression  so  different  from  those 
of  his  native  country  that  he  might  have  sur- 
mised that  it  could  not  be  Galician,  although 
he  was  not  aware  that  it  is  the  melody  of  *'  Nel 
cor  pill  non  mi  sento,"  from  the  Opera  of  **  La 
Molinara,"  by  Paisiello,  on  which  Beethoven 
has  composed  beautiful  variations,  and  which 
is  known  in  England  as  the  air  of  **  Hope  told 
a   flatt'ring   tale."    Other    Galician    popular 
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songs  have  been  collected  and  published  by 
ZeeoU  Pauli  ^Lemberg,  1888,  1839). 

The  Czechs  are  the  SlaTonic  inhabitants  of 
Bohemia.  A  yaluable  collection  of  their  songs, 
edited  by  K.  J.  Erben  (Prague,  1862  and  1864, 
8to,  two  Yols.),  contains  811  tunes  with  the 
original  words.  An  earlier  publication,  by 
Erben  and  Martinowsky  (Prague,  1847,  4to), 
contains  800  songs  with  pianoforte  accompani- 
ments. Particularly  interesting  are  the  incor- 
porated twenty  old  songs  of  the  Hussites, 
which  a  friend  of  Erben  committed  to  notation 
from  the  lips  of  an  old  minstrel,  in  the  district 
of  Budweis  in  Bohemia.  These  Hussite  tunes 
are  mostly  in  the  minor  key,  but  are  more  wild 
than  sad.  Other  noteworthy  publications  of 
Bohemian  National  Music  are  oy  Rittersberg 
and  Weber  (Prague);  Frantisek  Martinec 
(Prague,  1856,  oblong  8y'o)  ;  J.  Yashak  (Prague, 
1844) ;  W.  A.  Swaboda  (Prague,  1829,  8vo) ; 
P.  L.  Czelahowsky  (Prague,  1832-27) ;  J.  W. 
Kamaryta  (Prague,  1882).  There  are  also  two 
fine  collections  of  Moravian  songs,  edited  by 
Frantisek  Sushil.  The  first  of  these  (Brunn, 
1840)  has  the  poetry  printed  in  12mo,  and  the 
music,  consisting  of  480  tunes  without  any  ac- 
companiment, in  oblong  folio.  The  other  con- 
tains, in  one  yolume  8yo,  800  songs,  with  their 
tunes,  and  was  published  in  Brunn  in  the  year 
1860. 

In  the  charming  Wallachian  airs  arranged 
for  the  pianoforte  by  J.  A.  Wachmann,  a 
music  director  at  Bucharest,  we  haye  an  in- 
structiye  example  as  to  how  such  music  ought 
to  be  treated  if  it  is  to  be  arranged  at  all.  In 
the  present  instance  the  difoculty  was  the 
greater,  since  thepeculiar  succession  of  tones 
prevalent  in  the  Wallachian  melodies,  with  the 
irequent  occurrence  of  the  interval  called  the 
superfluous  (or  augmented)  second,  rather  in- 
vites the  arranger  to  some  unwarrantable  treat- 
ment. Wachmann  has  not  been  misled  to  ex- 
travagances; the  genuine  melody  is  always 
clearly  prominent,  and  the  accompaniment 
renders  the  peculiar  rhythm  which  distinguishes 
many  Wallachian  tunes.  There  are  in  all 
sixty-two  melodies  thus  issued  by  Wachmann, 
in  four  numbers  (Vienna :  Miiller ;  folio),  and 
the  first  number  dates  from  about  the  middle 
of  the  present  century.  Wachmann  states,  in 
a  short  preface  to  the  third  number,  that  he 
has  taken  great  care  to  retain  the  original  char- 
acteristics of  the  music,  that  he  has  not  al- 
lowed himself  to  add  even  a  note  of  embellish- 
ment, and  that  his  chief  endeavor  has  been  to 
transfer  the  music,  as  he  often  heard  it  per- 
formed by  the  perambulating  musical  bands  in 
Wallachia,  to  the  pianoforte  as  faithfully  as 
possible.  The  members  of  these  bands  are 
frequently  gipsies.  Any  musician  acquainted 
with  Roumanian  music  will  probably  admit 
that  Wachmann  has  succeeded  remarkably 
well. 

It  is  impossible  to  bestow  a  similar  com- 
mendation on  the  pianoforte  arrangement  of 
Servian  tunes  by  Alois  Ealauz  (Vienna :  Miiller ; 
folio,  in  two  numbers) ;  however,  as  many  of 
the  airs  have  the  Servian  poetry,  with  a  Ger- 
man translation  of  the  words,  given  with  the 
notation,  it  is  possible  to  recognize  the  original 
tunes,  and  to  pick  out  the  grain  from  the 
chaff.  Ealauz  gives  in  the  second  number 
some  Bosnian  tunes,  which  cannot  fail  to 
interest  the  student  on  account  of  their  great 
originality.  Here  may  also  be  noticed  the 
songs  of  the  Slavonic  inhabitants  of  Camiola, 
edited  by  Achazel  and  Eorytho,  under  the 
title  ^'Slovenske  Pjesni  Erajnskiga  Naroda 
(Laibach,   1889). 

CTo  be  Continaed.] 
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Philadelphia  Academy  of  Mnm  —  A 

Botrogpect 

There  has  been  but  littlo  serious  musical  instrnc- 
tion  given  in  the  Philadelphia  Academy  of  Music 
daring  the  twenty-one  years  of  its  existence.  It  is 
an  Academy  only  in  name,  and  the  name  was  cho- 
sen in  deference  chiefly  to  a  prejudice  that  used 
to  exist  against  places  called  theatres  or  opera 


houses,  which,  it  was  feared,  might  extend  to  the 
Legislature  and  prevent  its  granting  an  act  of  in- 
corporation. But  as  a  teacher  by  the  object  method, 
the  Academy  has  dene  pretty  good  work,  seme 
idea  of  which  may  be  formed  from  an  examination 
of  certain  statistics  appended  to  the  report  of  the 
Directors  for  the  year  1877,  which  has  lately  been 
published. 

From  the  opening  of  the  house  in  February, 
ISSt,  to  the  dose  of  1877,  one  hundred  and  four- 
teen different  operas  have  been  performed  in  it,  a 
large  number  of  them  many  times.  Thirty-eight 
of  them  were  Italian  operas ;  the  others  were  Ger- 
man, English,  and  French  —  twenty-one  of  the 
latter  having  been  examples  of  the  Opera-Bonffe. 
There  were  12  operas  by  Donizetti,  10  by  Verdi,  7 
by  Meyerbeer,  6  by  Rossini,  6  by  Mozart,  4  by 
Bellint,  2  by  Weber  and  1  (Fiddio)  by  Beethoven. 
It  is  unnecessary  to  note  the  nnmber  by  less  famous 
composers.  The  only  original  operas  produced  for 
the  first  time  were  William  H.  Fry*8  N^^ireDame  of 
Peru  and  Bonawitz's  Brids  of  Memna  and  Oiiro- 
lenka. 

The  compiler  of  the  tables  we  are  consulting  has 
given  the  names  of  the  principal  artists  who  have 
appeared  in  the  Italian  operas.  Among  them  are 
the  sopranos,  Gazzaniga,  La  Grange,  Colson,  Poin- 
sot,  Adellna  Patti,  Laborde,  Minnie  Hank,  Kellogg, 
Parepa,  Picoolomini,  Nilsson,  Lucca,  Albani,  Titiens, 
Roze,  and  ethers  of  less  fame ;  while  among  the 
contraltos  are  Phillipps,  Aldini,  d'Angrl,  Gary  and 
EUnkley.  The  men  singers  of  greatest  note  have 
been  Brignoli,  Amodio,  Ferri,  Taffanelli,  Mazzo- 
leni.  Gassier,  Stigelli,  Formes,  Susini,  Bellini,  Tam- 
berlik,  Baragli,  Capeul,  Oampanini,'LeFranc,  Wach- 
tel  and  some  others  who  are  still  living  and  sing- 
ing, and  some  long  since  retired  or  dead.  A  go^ 
many  sang  too  long  for  their  fame  or  popularity, 
and  some  of  these  still  live  and  still  try  to  sing. 

One  of  most  famous  of  the  still  living  and  still 
popular  songstresses,  Adelina  Patti,  made  her  first 
appearance  as  a  prima  donna  at  the .  Academy  in 
1869,  when  she  was.in  her  17th  year.  But  she  had 
previously  sun^c  often  in  conperts  at  the  Musical 
Fund  Hall,  astonishing  every  one  by  her  wonder- 
ful warbling  with  her  thin,  ohild-like  voice.  But 
in  1859  this  had  matured,  and  she  at  once  took  a 
hieh  rank  as  a  prima  donna.  In  1 860,  at  the  grand 
gala  performance  given  to  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
when  he,  showing  his  German  taste,  selected  the 
opera  of  Martha,  Patti  was  the  "  Lady  Harriet." 
Tnat  was  a  memorable  night,  for  every  one  was  in 
fnll  evening  dress,  even  in  the  amphitheatre,  and 
when  the  audience  rose  for  the  British  national  an- 
them, the  spectacle  was  the  most  brilliant  ever 
seen  in  the  theatre. 

Hundreds  of  that  dashing  crowd  have  gone  the 
way  of  all  flesh,  and  still  more  hundreds  of  those 
who  were  habitues  of  the  Academy  in  its  first  sea- 
son, when  full  dress  was  the  rule,  rather  than  the 
exception,  as  it  is  now,  and  when  the  promenade 
in  the  Foyer  between  the  acts  was  the  delight  of 
the  young  belles  and  beaux.  Those  of  them  whe 
surnve  are  perhaps  cultivating  the  musical  taste  of 
their  sons  and  daughters,  who  will  be  ip  the  audi- 
ences next  winter.  They  do  net,  however,  and  will 
not  fill  the  places  of  the  noted  women  and  men  of 
Philadelphia  society  who  were  to  be  seen  in  their 
particular  places  every  opera  night  of  the  Acad- 
emy's first  season, 

The  details  about  the  operatic  performances  in 
the  splendid  theatre,  which  is  still  unequalled  in 
America,  are  very  interesting.  But  if  the  com- 
piler of  them  would  also  give  an  account  of  the 
great  concerts  and  the  sreat  solo  instrumentalists, 
especially  referring  to  the  Thomas  Orchestra  con- 
certs, another  set  of  pleasant  reminiscences  would 
arise. — Evening  Bulletin,  July  25. 
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Francois  Bazin. 

An  attack  of  apoplexy  carried  off,  on  Tuesday, 
the  4th  inst,  this  hard  working  artist,  only  a  day 
previous  full  of  strength  and  nealth,  and  still  re- 
joicing at  the  triumph  recently  achieved  by  him  at 
the  National  F6te,  with  his  chorus :  "  Gloria  &  la 
France,"  sung  by  the  Paris  Orpheonists,  whose 
studies  he  directed  and  for  whose  success  he  paved 
the  way. 

Born  at  Marseilles.  4th  September,  1816,  Fran- 
cois Emmanuel  Joseph  Bazin  received  his  first 
musical  lessons  in  the  Communal  School,  founded 
by  Barsotti  in  tha  above  city.  After  entering  the 
Paris  Conservatory  in  1884,  he  carried  off  suc- 
cessively the  first  prizes  for  harmony  and  fugue  ac- 
companiment and  for  the  organ.  In  1887,  while 
stUl  a  student,  he  was  appointed  assistant  professor 


to  Dourlen,  bis  master  of  harmony.  In  1840  he 
gained  the  grand  prize  of  Rome  with  the  cantata, 
Loy89  de  Montfort,  which  had  the  exceptional  honor 
of  being  performed  several  times  at  the  Grand 
Opera.  After  a  stay  of  three  years  in  Italy  he  re- 
turned to  resnme  his  former  position  as  assistant 
professor  at  the  Conservatory,  being  appointed 
titulary  professor  a  few  years  later.  When  M. 
Ambroise  Thomas  succeeded  Auber  as  director  of 
the  institution  in  1871,  Bazin  became  professor  of 
Fugue  and  Composition.  He  was  elected  member 
or  the  Academy  of  Fine  Arts,  on  the  death  of 
Carafa,  in  1872 ;  for  some  ten  years  past  he  had  the 
supreme  direction  of  the  vocal  studies  in  the 
Schools  of  the  City  of  Paris.  He  was  an  officer  of 
the  Legion  of  Honor. 

The  theatrical  works  of  Francois  Bazin,  all  per- 
formed at  the  Opera-Comique,  are  Li  Tromnette  ds 
M.  U  Prince,  £e  Malheur  d'Stre  jolie.  La  iTuit  de 
Sahit-Sylveelre,  MadeUm,  MaUre  Pathelifif  Le  Voyage 
en  Chine,  and  L'Ours  el  le  Paeha,  He  wrote  also 
several  religious  works,  and  a  large  number  of  Or- 
pheonlc  choruses,  which  have  long  been  sung  all 
over  France.  He  had,  moreover,  in  manuscript, 
two  scores  and  a  treatise  on  counterpoint. 

Francois  Bazin  was  euooessfnl  on  the  stage  in  the 
only  branch  he  cultivated,  that  of  light  comic 
opera ;  Le  TVompeUe  de  M,  U  Prince,  MaUre  Pathe- 
lin,  and  mere  especially  Le  Voyage  en  Chine,  were 
successes  from  the  first,  and  have  kept  their  place 
as  stock  pieces.  But  his  career  was  above  dl  ped- 
agogic, and  he  will  be  better  remembered  as  a  pro- 
fessor than  as  a  composer.  His  teaching,  marked 
by  no  innovation,  attained  excellent  results,  thanks 
to  a  wise  practical  course,  and  it  is  by  thousands 
that  we  count  the  clever  musicians  formed  by  his 
T^aiU  d'harmonie,  where,  however,  we  might 
search  In  vain  for  any  deductions  based  on  argu- 
ment or  aught  resembling  a  theory.  When,  after 
being  for  thirty-four  years  Professor  of  Harmony, 
Accompaniment,  and  Beading  of  Soores  at  the 
Conservatory,  he  succeeded  to  M.  Ambroise  Thom- 
as's Class  of  Composition,  he  carried  with  him  to 
the  superior  branch  of  musical  didactics  the  same 
empirical,  but  certain  method;  as  a  rule,  his 
pupils  know  thoroughly  what  he  taught  them. 
Several  winners  of  the  Grand  Prize  of  Kome  were 
turned  ont  by  him,  and  his  last  success  in  this  line 
dates  from  a  fortnight  ago. 

We  may  sum  up  by  saying  that  he  turned  to  the 
best  account  the  powers  which  he  knew  he  pos- 
sessed, and  it  is  en  this  condition  alone  that  a  man 
has  any  chance  of  leaving  a  trace  behind  him. 

Ch.  B. 

The  obsequies  of  Francois  Bazin  were  celebrated 
on  Friday,  the  7th  inst,  in  the  church  of  Notre- 
Dame-de-Lorette,  with  the  solemnities  usual  in  the 
case  of  members  of  the  Institute  and  of  the  Legion 
of  Honor.  A  piquet  of  infantry  opened  the  pro- 
cession. The  decorations  of  the  deceased,  as  well 
lis  his  Academician's  coat  and  sword,  were  laid  up- 
on the  coffin.  The  pall-bearers  were  MM.  Ambroise 
Thomas,  de  Beauplan,  Henri  Delaborde,  and  Hu- 
bert. An  immense  crown  concealed  all  the  back 
portion  cf  the  funeral  car ;  on  the  ribbon  attached 
to  it  were  the  words  in  gold  letters;  A  Franeoie 
Bazin,  eee  HiSvee,  All  the  staff,  professional  and  ad- 
ministrative, of  the  Conservatory,  all  the  members 
of  the  Academy  of  Fine  Arts,  all  the  professors  of 
the  Orpheon,  and  a  great  number  of  artists,  of 
dramatic  authors,  and  of  private  friends,  took  part 
in  the  procession. 

The  service  perfermed  af  the  church  of  Notre- 
Dame-de-Lorette,  all  hung  with  black,  was  of  short 
duration.  In  addition  to  the  prose  text  and  the 
"De  Profundis,"  all  the  singing  included  only  a 
"Libera  '  by  Ch.  PlanUde,  and  a  "Pie  Jesn'*  by 
Francois  Bazin,  both  well  rendered  by  M.  Augnez, 
of  the  Opera.  At  half-past  one  the  procession 
started  for  Pdre-Lachaise.  It  took  the  line  of  the 
Boulevards,  the  large  number  of  mourners  on  foot 
and  the  interminable  string  of  carriages  attracting 
the  attention  of  the  public.  At  the  cemetery,  after 
the  professors  of  the  Orpheon  had  sung  together, 
under  the  direction  of  M.  Danhanser,  a  nineral 
stanza  by  Francois  Bazin,  four  addresses  were  de- 
livered respectively  by  M.  Henri  Delaborde  for  the 
Academy  of  Fine  Arts ;  M.  Ambroise  Thomas  for 
the  Conservatory  of  Music;  M.  Comettant  for  the 
Association  des  Artistes  Mnsiciens ;  and  M.  Emile 
Jonas  for  the  Society  of  Authors  and  Composers. 
The  professors  of  the  Orph6on  then  executed  the 
"  De  Profundis,"  and  this  terminated  the  ceremony. 
— Bevue  et  Gazette  Musieale, 
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A  Miudo  Festival  at  Srfdrt 


(From  a  Ck>rreBpoxkdent  of  the  "  Guardian.*') 

Id  August,  1867, 1  had  the  pleasure  of  reporting 
in  these  columns  a  music  festival  given  at  Meinin- 
gen  by  the  Allgemeine  Deutche  Musikverein  (Oen- 
eral  German  Musica!  Society),  which  was  chiefly 
memorable  for  itff  being  brought  to  a  close  at  the 
Wartbnrg  by  the  first  performance  of  the  Abb* 
Liszt*B  oratorio,  Si.  Migaheth,  This  society,  as  was 
then  stated,  was  faunded  by  Liszt  in  1861 ;  ite  prin- 
cipal aim  being  to  encourage  the  cultivation  of 
musical  art  by  the  establishment  of  periodical  festi- 
vals, at  which  facilities  are  offered  for  bringing  for- 
ward new  works  by  living  composers,  without  alto- 
gether excluding  the  less  familiar  works  of  oldei 
masters.  Since  its  establishment  the  society  has 
grown  in  importance  and  enlarged  its  borders, 
having  held  festivals  on  different  occasions  in  Leip- 
tic,  Weimar,  Carlsruhe,  Dessau,  Meiningen,  Alten- 
bnrg,  Madgeburg,  Halle,  Hanover,  and,  lastly,  at 
Erfurt  The  great  gathering  of  musicians  of  which 
I  have  now  to  speak  was  the  fifteenth  that  the 
society  has  held.  It  lasted  from  the  22d  to  the 
26th  of  June  (inclusive).  Pleasant  recollections  of 
the  Meiningen  festival  in  1867,  the  promised  co- 
operation of  Liszt  and  von  BQiow,  the  rich  and  in- 
structive character  of  the  programme-  put  forth  — 
so  different  from  those  of  our  own  provincial  festi- 
vals, as  well  as  of  those  of  Germany  in  general  — 
combined  to  determine  me  to  undertake  the  journey 
to  Erfurt.  Nor  have  I  been  disappointed.  Erfurt, 
one  of  the  oldest  cities  of  Germany,  with  its  fine 
old  Gothic  cathedral  founded  in  762,  its  eighteen 
churches,  its  antique  buildings,  its  far-famed  horti- 
cultural gardens,  its  historical  association  with 
Luther,  who  lived  here  as  a  monk  (1606-12)  in  an 
August! nian  convent,  which,  with  all  its  relics, 
Luther's  Bible.  <kc.,  was  burnt  down  in  1862,  is 
well  worth  a  visit  for  its  own  sake  alone,  but,  lying, 
as  it  does,  well  out  of  the  beaten  track  of  English 
tourists,  seems  not  yet  to  have  received  the  atten- 
tion it  deserves.  It  is  just  at  such  a  place,  where  a 
festival  is  not  a  matter  of  regular  occurrence,  and, 
consequently,  lodging-house  and-innkeepers  have 
not  learnt  to  look  upon  their  visitors  at  such  a 
Ume  as  fair  prey,  that  a  music  festival  is  most  en- 
joyable. One  has  seen  here  the  inhabitants  in 
their  normal  condition ;  the  orderly  arrangements, 
the  civility,  attention,  and  hospitality  offered  to 
victors,  both  by  the  members  of  the  musical  com- 
mittee of  management  and  by  residents,  could 
hardly  have  been  exceeded.  Both  musically,  and 
in  point  of  the  numbers  attending,  the  festival  may 
at  once  be  pronounced  a  success.  The  scheme  of 
six  concerts  included  some  fifty  works,  great  and 
small,  the  majority  of  which  must  have  been  com- 
paratively, if  not  absolutely,  new  to  most  of  their 
hearers.  That  among  so  many  new  works  each 
should  prove  a  masterpiece  was  not  to  be  expected, 
but  it  must  be  confessed  that  but  toe  many  seemed 
to  have  owed  their  selection  to  personal  influence 
rather  than  to  their  intrinsic  merit.  Happily, 
however,  the  good  predominated  over  the  respect- 
ably mediocre.  To  speak  of  all  would  be  tedious  ; 
I  shall,  therefore,  restrict  my  remarks  in  the  main 
to  those  which  seemed  to  me  the  most  worthy  to 
be  brought  to  a  further  hearing. 

The  festival  opened  on  Saturday  morning  (June 
22)  with  a  performance  of  sacred  music  in  tne  Bar- 
fOsser  Church.  It  commenced  with  a  prelude  in  B 
minor  by  W.  H.  Pachelbel,  born  at  Erfurt  in  1686, 
followed  by  J.  8.  Bach's  Choralvorspiel,  "  Der  Tag. 
der  ist  so  freundenreich,"  both  played  by  Herr  B, 
Schick,  organist  of  this  chur^,  who  was  to  be 
pitied  in  that  he  has  not  at  his  command  a  less  uo- 
wieldly  and  more  grateful  soondiog  organ.  Organ- 
ist after  organist  contended  with  its  peculiarities, 
Herr  A.  Hanlein  executing  a  concerto  (Op.  22)  by 
Niels  W.  Gade :  Herr  Degenhardt,  a  prelude  and 
fugue  (Op.  16)  by  Carl  Piutti ;  Herr  J.  G.  Zahn,  a 
movement  from  a  sonata  (Op,  42)  by  G.  Merkel ; 
Herr  Bernhardt  Sulie,  some  variations  of  his  own 
on  a  theme  from  Liszt's  Ohristm  ;  and  Herr  F. 
Billig,  Bach's  Passacaglia.  Though  the  novelties 
among  these  organ  works  were  for  the  most  part 
more  commendable  as  academical  exercises  than 
pleasing  in  effect,  their  production  went  far  to  prove 
that  both  organ  playing  and  organ  composition  is 
still  diligently  cultivated  in  Germany.  Fortunately 
the  softer  stops  of  the  organ  were  of  an  agreeable 
quality  and  in  good  order,  and  its  suitability  for 
accompanying  a  violin  or  violoncello  solo  —  a  com- 
bination which  has  seldom  come  before  us  in  Eng- 
land, and  which  probably  owes  its  origin  to  the 
general  absence  of  "Venetian  swells"  in  German 
organs  —  was  fiilly  demonstrated  in  the  perfor- 
mance by   Herr  H.   Petri,   of  the  "  air "  from   C. 


Goldmark's  violin  concerto,  and  in  that  by  Herr 
Wihan,  of  the  andante  from  J.  S.  Svendsen*s  violon- 
cello concerto,  both  charming  works,  admirably 
rendered,  and  ably  accompanied  on  the  organ,  by 
Herr  Franz  Preitz.  A  vocal  trio,  "  Die  heilige 
Nacht,"  for  female  voices  (Frl.  Breidenstein,  Frau 
Fischer,  and  Frl.  Lancow.  with  accompaniment  for 
violin  (Her  Pauli),  and  organ  (Herr  rreitz),  com- 
posed by  E.  Lassen,  also  proved  charmingly  effec- 
tive. Even  more  commendable  on  account  of  its 
earnest  and  devotional  character,  and  beeause  it 
might  easily  and  appropriately  be  adapted  for  use 
in  the  Anglican  Church  on  occasions  when  boys* 
voices  are  not  available,  was  a  setting  of  the  84th 
Psalm,  by  Carl  Miiller-Hartung  for  barytone  solo, 
male  quartet,  and  three-part  male  cherus.  The 
solo  was  finely  sung  by  Herr  Ernst  Hnngar,  of 
Berlin,  and  pupil  of  Herr  Stockhauscn.  Though 
young,  he  possesses  an  excellent  voice  and  refined 
stvle;  of  all  the  singers  I  have  heard  here,  but 
who,  it  roust  be  conceded,  have  not  found  much 
opportunity  for  distinguishing. themselves,  I  antici- 
pate that  he  will  make  the  greatest  mark  in  the 
musical  world.  In  addition,  he  was  heard  at  this 
concert  in  two  simple  but  beautifhl  songs,  "  Seelen- 
frieden,"  by  A.  Winterbergfer,  and  "Geheiligt 
werde  Dein  Name,"  by  Peter  Cornelius. 

The  first  of  the  orchestral  and  choral  concerts, 
of  which  there  were  three,  took  place  in  the  thea- 
tre. The  orchestra  employed,  numbering  some 
sixty  performers,  comprisea  the  members  of  the 
famous  private  band  of  His  Royal  Highness  Prince 
Carl  Giinther,  of  Sondershausen,  with  some  few  ad- 
ditions, under  the  general  direction  of  their  own 
conductor,  Herr  Max  Erdmanosddrfer,  who  had  so 
thoroughly  studied  and  rehearsed  all  the  music  in 
advance  at  Sondershausen,  that  on  coming  together 
at  Erfurt  there  remained  little  to  be  done  but  to 
put  the  finishing  touches  to  it.  The  orchestral 
performances  throughout  the  week,  1  may  at  once 
say,  were,  thanks  chiefly  to  Herr  Erdmannsdorfer's 
perseverance- and  undeniable  skill  as  a  conductor, 
and  the  superior  quality  of  the  forces  at  his  com- 
mand, of  a  very  high  order  indeed.  Erfurt  is 
evidently  rich  in  its  choralists.  For  the  rendering 
of  the  choral  works,  two  distinct  choirs  were  em- 
ployed, there  not  being  space  sufficient  on  the  stage 
of  the  theatre  to  accommodate  both  at  once.  These 
were  the  choirs  of  the  so-called  "  Seller's  "  society, 
and  of  the  **  Sing-Akademie."  The  plan  was  a 
good  one,  for  it  had  evidently  given  rise  to  a  feeing 
of  amicable  rivalry  on  the  part  of  both.  This  con- 
cert commenced  in  a  loyal  and  festive  manner  with 
a  performance  of  Wagner's  "  Kaiser-Marsch."  On 
the  choir  rising  to  sing  the  national  hymn.  '  Hell, 
Heil  dem  Kaiser,"  with  which  it  closes,  but  which 
in  London,  to  the  detriment  of  its  general  effect, 
hto  always  been  left  to  the  band,  the  whole  house 
rose  and  remained  standing  till  the  end,  and  then 
gave  three  hearty  cheers  for  the  Emperor.  Fried- 
rich  Kiel's  Te  Detim  (Op.  46),  for  solo  voices  (Frl. 
Marie  Beck,  Frl.  Schnltze,  the  Herren  Thiene  and 
Hungar),  chorus  and  orchestra,  immediately,  fol- 
lowed. With  the  exception  of  a  Requiem^  per- 
formed by  .the  Cambridge  University  Musical  So- 
ciety in  May  last,  and  one  or  two  concerted  cham- 
ber pieces  which  have  been  brought  forward  by 
Mdrae  Norman-N^ruda,  and  Mr.  C.  Ha116,  little  is 
known  of  this  composer  in  England,  though  in 
Germany,  especially  as  a  master  of  counterpoint, 
his  merit  has  long  been  widely  recognized.  That 
he  has  been  brought  up  chiefly  under  the  influence 
uf  Bach  and  Handel  peeps  out  from  his  setting  of 
the  Te  Deum,  the  somewhat  old-fashioned  cut  of 
which  seems,  however,  to  accord  well  with  the 
antique  character  of  the  Ambrosian  Hymn  of  Praise, 
whicli,  as  the  programme-book  took  care  to  re- 
mind us.  dates  from  the  year  880.  Kiel  has  treated 
it  in  so  sober,  earnest,  and  vigorous  a  manner  that 
its  adoption  for  use  in  church  on  special  occasions, 
and  at  our  cathedral  festivals,  may  safely  be  recom- 
mended! though  on  the  other  hand,  as  may  also  be 
said  of  his  Juguiem,  the  absence  of  set  solos  will 
probably  stand  in  the  way  of  its  being  taken  up  by 
speculative  concert-givers.  At  the  close  of  the  Te 
Deum,  the  members  of  the  choir,  who  till  now  had 
been  sitting  in  front  of  the  band,  left  the  stage,  and 
took  their  places  among  the  andience,  so  as  not  to 
interfere  with  the  performance  of  the  three  instru- 
mental works  which  immediately  followed.  These 
were  the  orchestral  prelude  to  Brachvogels  drama 
NarciM,  by  M.  Erdmannsdorfer  (Op.  17),  Raffs 
violoncello  concerto,  in  D  minor,  and  a  new  sym- 
phony in  G  major  (Op.  12),  by  Felix  Drilseke. 
With  Brachvogel's  drama  I  am  unacquainted,  but  I 
have  been  given  to  understand  that  it  is  philosophi- 
cal in  its  tendencies,  and  treats  of  the  remorse  and 
madness  of  a  man  who,  by  his  own  misconduct, 


loses  the  affection  of  a  wife  whom  he  had  once 
loved.  Such  a  subject  hardly  suggests  music  of  a 
pleasant  order.  Perhaps  it  was  on  this  account 
that  it  certainly  did  not  make  a  very  favorable  im- 
pression, though  in  its  technical  aspect  it  bespeaks 
the  ready  hand  of  a  well-practised,  independent, 
but  perhaps  somewhat  over  noisy  composer.  Bt 
his  violoncello  concerto,  the  performance  of  which 
was  a  splendid  display  of  virtuosity  on  the  part  of 
Herr  Friedrich  Grutzmacher,  Raff  seems  to  have 
satisfactorily  solved  the  difUcalt  task  of  equally 
dividing  the  interest  between  the  solo  instrument 
and  the  orchestral  accompaniment,  without  detri- 
ment to  one  or  the  other.  The  symphony  of  Felix 
Draseke,  which  has  only  recently  oeen  pubHshed 
(by  Kahnt,  of  Leipsic),  and  1  believe  was  now  per- 
formed in  public  for  the  first  time,  proved  a  genuine 
success.'  Orthodox  in  form,  both  material  and  treat- 
ment are  strongly  marked  with  its  author^s  indi- 
viduality. The  second  movement,  a  teherzo  in  dual 
time,  is  of  so  piquant  character  that  it  alone  would 
make  the  fortune  of  a  far  inferior  work.  It  is  just  such 
a  symphony  as  Mr.  Manns  might  safely  bring  before 
his  audience.  Its  vigorous,  earnest,  and  taking  char- 
acter wpuld  be  certain  to  please,  and  though  pleasant- 
ly exciting,  it  is  not  a  work  of  so  sensational  a  kind 
as  to  run  counter  to  the  general  character  of  his  ex- 
istent repertory.  Loud  calls  for  the  composer  ac- 
companied the  plaudits  which  it  deservedly  evoked. 
The  choir  ("  Seller's  ")  now  returned  to  their  seats 
on  the  stage  for  the  concluding  piece  of  the  even- 
ing—Liszt's setting  of  the  18th  Psalm,  "Usque 
quo  Domine  T '  for  tenor  solo,  chorus,  and  orches- 
tra. As  treated  by  Liszt,  this  splendid  composi- 
tion may  not  inaptly,  perhaps,  be  designated  as  a 
symphonic  poem  or  a  tone  picture  with  words ;  for 
m  a  highly  dramatic  manner  it  brings  before  us  the 
Psalmist-King  at  the  head  of  his  people,  impor- 
tunately praying  to  God,  and  at  last  giving  expres- 
sion to  their  faith  in  a  hymn  of  praise.  Dramatic 
as  is  the  music  which  Liszt  has  furnished,  it  is  at 
the  pame  time  intensely  devotional.  The  tenor  solo 
was  finely  declaimed  by  Dr.  Gunz,  but  the  perfor- 
mance often  dragged,  apparently  from  being  in  the 
hands  of  a  conductor,  Herr  Golde,  whose  beat  was 
neither  so  decisive  nor  so  familiar  to  the  members 
of  the  band  as  that  of  Herr  Erdmannsdorfer,  but 
whose  skill  as  a  choirmaster,  be  it  said  to  his  credit, 
was  made  fully  apparent  by  the  excellent  singing  of 
the  choir.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  performance 
loud  were  the  calls  for  Liszt,  who  came  forward  and 
bowed  f^om  the  box  in  which  he  was  sitting. 

The  third  concert,  which  took  place  on  Sunday 
evening,  was  again  orchestral  and  choral.  A  sym- 
phonic poem  for  orchestra,  by  Camille  Saint-Saens, 
entitled  PhOeton,  headed  the  programme 

For  several  years  past  M.  Saint-Saens  has  been  a 
regular  visitor  to  London,  but  till  quite  recently 
has  only  found  an  asylum  at  the  matineet  of  Pro- 
fessor Ella,  so  slow  are  we  in  England  to  recognize 
merit  in  a  composer  until  he  has  established  a  repu- 
tation abroad.  This  Saint-Saens  has  done,  both  in 
France  and  Germany.  As  a  prolific  composer,  both 
in  the  classical  and  romantic  style,  he  has  shown 
extreme  versatility.  It  is  in  the  latter,  however, 
that  he  seems  most  in  his  element.  This  was  fully 
instanced  by  his  Phaeton,  a  work  aptly  illustrating 
the  legend  upon  which  it  is  based,  without  being 
unduly  eccentric,  though  strikingly  original  as  re- 
gards the  matter  of  its  contents,  treatment,  and 
orchestration.  It  seemed  to  be  highly  appreciated, 
and  was  warmly  applauded  by  an  extremely  critical 
audience.  A  Romanza  for  violin  and  orchestra,  by 
Max  Bruch,  a  composer  who  seems  to  entertain  a 
regard  for  violinists  which  is  certainly  reciprocal, 
served  to  display  the  virtuosity  of  Herr  Petri,  the 
leading  violinist  of  the  Sondershausen  orchestra. 
A  couple  of  orchestral  characteristic  pieces  by  von 
Bulow,  entitled  NoUurno  and  .Allegro  rUoluto,  fol- 
lowed. Though  hardly  to  be  classed  among  the 
most  important  of  his  compositions,  they  proved 
well  worth  making  acquaintance  with.  The  JVb/- 
tumo,  somewhat  sombre  in  tone  and  free  from  senti- 
mentality, has  more  the  character  of  a  midnight 
rhterie  than  of  a  love-song.  It  abounds  in  graceful 
thoughts  and  deft  orchestral  touches.  The  AlUgro, 
originally  composed  as  an  intermezzo  occuring  in  his 
incidental  music  to  Mifin  Oaear,  by  its  vigorous 
character  happily  contrasted  with  the  NoUurno^ 
and  displayed  its  composer  in  quite  a  diffent  mood. 
Enthusiasm  reached  its  height  at  this  concert  on 
the  close  of  the  performance  of  Liszt's  UhgarUehe 
Phantane,  for  pianoforte  and  orchestra,  by  Frau 
Pauline  Erdmannsdorfer-Fichner.  a  pupil  of  Liszt's, 
possessed  of  an  almost  masculine  touch,  and  whose 
veins  apparently  flow  with  the  warmest  gypsy 
blood.  On  being  several  times  recalled,  she  was 
forced  to  return  to  the  piano  and  repeat  the  last 


section.  Now  there  were  calls  for  Liszt,  who  de- 
scended from  his  box  and  gracionslT  led  her  for- 
ward agidn.  The  choral  work  with  which  this 
concert  oondnded  was  Rail's  setting  of  the  180th 
Psalm,  "De  profbndls,"  for  soprano  solo  (Frl. 
Breidenstein),  eiffht-part  choms,  and  orchestra 
(Op.  14),  performs  by  the  Erfart  Sing  Akademie, 
under  the  direction  of  Herr  Mertel.  Greatly  as  I  ad- 
mire most  of  Raff's  instnimental  work^,  I  mast  con- 
fess to  disappointment  in  now  for  the  first  time 
making  acaattntance  with  him  as  a  vocal  composer, 
chiefly  en  tne  ground  that  in  this  work,  which  is 
as  prolix  as  its  anthor  is  prolific,  there  seems  to  be 
an  entire  absence  of  connection  between  text  and 
mnsic.  Tme,  it  contains  some  ^lendid  eight-part 
writing,  both  in  the  strict  and  firee  style,  and  a 
most  exciting  eight-nart  fngne,  which,  nevertheless, 
appears  as  an  anti-climax,  and,  instead  of  coming 
to  a  proper  close,  leads  into  an  "  Amen  "  choms  of 
a  totidly  different  character,  with  which  it  has  no 
relationship. 

On  Monday,  the  24ih,  both  concerts  were  devoted 
exdnsiyely  to  chamber  mnslc  —  a  commendable 
plan,  as,  except  for  a  morning  rehearsal,  it  gave  the 
members  of  the  orchestra  a  dajr's  rest.  The  con- 
certed works  brought  forward  at  the  first  comprised 
Brahms'  string  quartet  in  B  fiiat  (Op.  67),  of  which 
I  need  not  say  a  word,  as  it  has  been  made  sufiici- 
ently  familiar  at  the  Monday  Popular  Concerts ;  a 
suite  No.  2,  in  F  major,  Op.  27)  for  violin  (E.  Rap- 
poldi)  and  pianoforte  (C.  Hess),  by  Franz  Ries, 
which  is  fairlv  to  be  recommended  to  violinists  as 
a  grateful  and  attractive  work,  somewhat  Schuman- 
nesque  in  spirit ;  and  a  quaintet  for  pianoforte  (C. 
Hess)  and  strings  (Herren  Rappoldf,  Feigerl,  E. 
Ries,  and  F.  Gr&tsmacher)-,  by  G.  Sgambati,  which, 
apart  firom  its  being  the  work  of  an  Italian  replete 
with  German  feelingand  scholarship,  proved  wor- 
thy of  all  praise.  The  vocal  music  comprised  two 
trios  by  E.  Sachs,  for  female  voices,  and  four  songs 
by  O.  Lessmann,  simple  and  charming  enough,  and 
charmingl  v  rendered  by  Fran  Mina  Sciubro,  from 
Naples.  A  number  of  songs  by  R.  von  Keudel 
(the  German  ambassador  at  Rome),  A.  Jensen,  P. 
Cornelius,  and  J.  Eniese  were  introduced  by  Herr 
Hungar  and  Frau  L.  Fischer  at  the  evening  con- 
cert The  instrumental  concerted  works  included 
a  trio,  in  A  minor,  for  pianoforte  (Frau  Erdmanns- 
dorfer-Fichner)  and  stnngs  (Herren  Petri  and  Wi- 
han),  by  Max  Erdmannsdorfer,  which,  especially,  as 
regards  the  two  middle  movements,  impressed  me 
more  favorably  than  the  same  composer's  orchestral 
prelude  idready  alluded  to,  and  provided  Frau  Erd- 
mannsdorfer, unquestionably  a  pianist  of  the  first 
classs,  with  an  opportunity  of  displaying  her  re- 
markable acquirements,  wnich  she  turned  to  the 
best  advantage;  some  capital  variations  (Op.  89) 
by  E.  Willlner,  on  a  theme  by  Schubert,  for  piano- 
forto  (C.  Hess)  and  violoncello  (F.  Grfttzmacher) ; 
and  a  trio  in  G.  minor,  by  Hans  von  Bronsart,  for 
pianoforto  (Dr.  fians  von  BQlow,  violin  (Herr  Eom- 
pel),  and  violoncello  (Herr  Leopold  GrQtzmacher). 
with  the  last-named  work  and  its  performance  the 
interest  of  the  evening  culminatod.  Fortunately,  I 
was  already  familiar  with  it,  having  studied  the 
score,  which  has  recently  been  puhlished,  and 
having  twice  heard  it  played  at  home  both  by  Mrs. 
Beesley  and  Dr.  von  B&low.  I  have  therefore  the 
less  hestitation  in  pronouncing  it  fully  worthy  to 
take  its  stand  by  the  side  of  any  modern  trio  with 
which  I  am  acquainted.  Indeed,  among  the  post- 
Beethoven  productions  in  this  class  I  do  not  know 
its  superior.  That  this  seemed  also  to  be  the  gen- 
eral feeling  of  the  audience  —  a  very  critical  one  — 
was  apparent  from  the  enthusiasm  it  evoked,  doubt- 
less intended  as  much  for  the  work  itself  as  for  the 
perfect  manner  in  which  it  was  rendered.  On  the 
second  movement  (vivace)  being  loudly  applauded, 
Dr.  von  B&low  rose  from  his  seat  and  pointed  to  the 
composer,  who  is  noted  for  his  modest  and  retiring 
manners,  and  was  sitting  in  a  corner ;  and  at  the 
close  of  the  performance,  on  the  applause  being  re- 
newed, with  the  addition  of  calls  for  von  Bronsart, 
it  was  not  till  von  BQlow  liad  drawn  him  forth  from 
his  hiding-place  behind  the  stove  and  led  him  for- 
ward that  ne  responded  to  the  well -deserved  recog- 
tfition  of  his  ments. 

If  the  three  new  works  which  headed  the  pro- 
gramme of  the  concluding  orchestral  concert  nad 
never  been  written,  the  world  would  be  none  the 
poorer.  I  may,  therefore,  pass  them  over  in  silence. 
Yon  Bronsart  and  B&low  were  now  again  to  the  fore, 
this  time  in  company  with  Liszt,  who  conducted 
the  performance  of  Bronsart's  concerto  in  F  sharp 
minor,  for  pianoforte  and  orchestra,  BQlow  execu- 
ting the  pianoforte  part  with  astonishing  effect  in 
his  own  fnimiUble  manner.    The  scene  of  the  pre- 


vious evening  was  repeated;  and  the  remarks  I 
have  made  m  respect  to  Bronsart's  trio,  might  be 
applied  with  almost  equal  force  to  his  concerto. 
Two  orchestral  works  by  Liszt,  separated  by  an  old 
English  ballad,  pretentiously  treated  by  Uerr  R. 
Metzdorff,  completed  the  scheme.  These  were  the 
"  Two  Episdes  "  from  Lenau's  Fami  and  the  ffun- 
porta,  both  noble  and  strikingly  effective  works. 
The  episodes  from  Lenau's  poem,  which  Liszt  ban 
tranuated  into  music  with  astonishing  fidelity  and 
success,  are  entitled  Der  nOehiUche  Zu^  ("  The  Mid- 
night procession"  and  Der  Tom  %n  Der  Derf- 
aehenke  "  The  Dance  in  the  Village  Inn"  or  "  Mep- 
kUto-Walur.  The  first,  somewhat  sombre  in  ito 
general  character,  in  the  course  of  which  the  chor- 
ale, "Pange  lingua  glonosi,"  is  introduced  in  an 
exquisitively  beautiful  manner,  treats  of  Faust's 
feelings,  and  of  the  tears  of  remorse  he  sheds  on 
listening  to  the  hymn  snog  by  a  band  of  pilgrims 
on  the  eve  of  St.  John.  The  second,  in  sharp  con  - 
trast  to  the  first,  is  a  dance  of  the  wildest  possible 
description.  Ite  performance,  under  the  direction 
of  Herr  Erdmannsdorfer,  was  a  rare  feat  of  vir- 
tuosity on  the  part  of  the  orchestra.  Liszt  was,  of 
course,  called  for,  and,  on  his  appearing  on  the 
stage,  was  presented  with  bouquets  and  garlands, 
and  with  his  consent  the  wild  dance  was  repeated. 
As  a  farewell  performance,  Liszt  came  forward, 
and  himself  conducted  his  Hunffaria.  Contrary  to 
his  wont,  he  has  emitted  to  preface  his  score  with 
a  note  explanatofy  of  its  poetical  intent,  nor  is  one 
needed; — ^its  title  being  all  suggestive.  Think 
only  of  a  boundless  gloomy  heath  In  Hungary  as 
the  scene  of  action,  peasanto,  gipsies  with  their 
melancholy  poetical  music,  Magyars  with  their  love 
of  war  and  independence,  as  the  dramatu  pertona, 
discontent,  strife,  united  action  against  a  common 
enemy,  victory  and  freedom  won,  and  it  is  easy  to 
fill  in  the  deUils  of  the  story  there  must  be.  Story 
or  no  story,  as  music  pure  and  simple  Hungaria  is 
strikingly  impressive.  So  far  as  concerned  Erfurt, 
it  served  to  bring  the  doings  of  the  week  to  a  termi- 
nation in  a  most  imposing  manner. 

In  addition  to  the  concerto,  several  meetings  were 
held,  at  which  papers  on  musical  snbjecte  by  Herr 
A.  Hahn,  Dr.  Alsleben,  Rector  Erause,  and  Dr. 
Langhans  were  read  and  discussed.  At  the  last  it 
Was  resolved  to  petition  the  Government  for  addi- 
tional aid  towards  the  provision  of  musical  instruc- 
tion both  in  the  elementery  and  high  schools.  On 
the  afternoon  of  the  26th  there  was  a  general  exodus, 
many  going  to  Weimar  to  attend  a  concert  given 
by  the  pupils  of  the  Orchestral  school,  instituted  by 
the  Grand  Duke  of  Weimar,  who  gave  ample  evi- 
dence of  the  soundness  of  the  instruction  imparted 
to  them  under  the  direction  of  Professor  C.  MOller- 
Hartung,  who  in  the  evening  oonducted  a  perfor- 
mance of  Berlioz's  Damnaium  de  Fantt  in  the  thea- 
tre, by  command  of  the  Grand  Duke,  a.  munificent 
Satron  of  art  and  of  the  general  German  Musical 
ociety  in  particular,  to  which  the  members  were 
freely  invited.  C.  A.  B. 

Brfurt,  June  27,  1878. 


Madame  Pappenheim,  MdUe.  Tremelli,  Bignori  Fancel- 
lo,  Bettini,  JSInaldinI,  Del  Puento,  QalasS,  Herr  Beb- 
rens,  ftc.  Mr.  Mapleson,  prior  to  his  departure  with 
his  company  to  New  York,  to  open  the  Academy  of 
Music  Opera-house,  will  make  tour  in  the  provinces. 


Foreign  Notes. 

LOKDOii.— The  Atkenentm  (July  20)  furnishes  the  fol- 
lowing items : 

At  the  neit  Social  Science  Congress  will  be  discussed 
the  question,  **  How  can  a  sound  knowledge  of  music 
be  best  and  most  generally  disseminated?*'  In  Paris 
the  question  is  answered  by  the  government  grants  to 
three  opera-houses  to  promote  the  lyric  drama,  and  by 
money  allowanoes  to  enterprising  concert  directors. 
The  French  Academy,  for  Instance,  has  Just  awarded 
M.  Qulrand,  the  composer  of  the  opera  '  Plccolinb,'  the 
prise  of  120/.,  for  the  authorship  of  the  most  meritorious 
composition  played  within  three  years  preceding  the 
award.  Then  in  France  the  knowledge  or  music  »  dis- 
seminated throng:h  the  activity  of  a  real  Conservatoire, 
out  of  which  pupils  are  provided  adequate  to  fill  all  the 
desks  of  oomplete  oroheetras  throughout  France,  and  to 
be  choralists  and  solo  singers.  It  is  the  State  which 
mainly  supports  musical  training  and  permanent  opera- 
tic establishments. 

The  Royal  Italian  Opera  season  will  be  ended  this 
(Saturday)  with  Slcnor  Yerdi*s  'Aids';  last  night 
(Jnly  lOtn)  was  the  benefit  of  Mdlle.  Albani,  who  suig 
in  single  acts  of  '  Rigoletto/  '  Lucia,'  and  *  Traviata? 
On  Thufsday  Madame  AdOlina  Patti  for  her  benefit 
took  the  part  of  Amlna  in  the  *  Sonnambola,'  an  opera 
in  which  she  made  her  first  appearance  in  this  country, 
after  her  snocessee  in  the  Untted  States.  The  subscrip- 
tion season  at  Her  Majesty's  Theatre  terminated  July 
ISth,  with  the  sixth  representation  of  Biaet's  '  Carmen.' 
There  were  six  performanbes  for  this  week,  namely, '  II 
Flanto  Magico*^  (Monday),  *Bobert  le  Dlable'  (Tues- 
day), *  Trovatore '  (Wednesday),  *  Carmen '  (Thursday), 
*  If  Talismano '  (Friday),  and '  indelio '  (this  day  Satur- 
day), at  reduced  prices,  and  with  dispensation  of  the 
rules  about  evening  dress.  Mdlle.  Marlmon,  Madame 
Ttebelli,  Bignori  Campanini,  Mailni,  and Bota  have  left; 
the  present  troupe  comprises  Madame  Gerster,  Mdlle. 
Valierla,  Mdlle.  Minnie  Hank,  Mdlle.  Bauermeister, 


The  oratorio  *  Christus,*  by  Herr  Kiel  was  a  great  suc- 
cess at  the  third  Sllesian  Musical  Festival,  held  at  OSr- 
leU;  there  was  slso  A'new  symphony  by  Count  Hoch- 
berg,  who  composes  under  the  name  of  Z.  H.  Franz. 
Handel's  *  Judas  Maccabeus '  was  the  great  attraction 
of  the  second  Schleswle  Holstein  Festival  celebrated  at 
Kiel.  The  Hamburg  Impresario  nnnonnces  that  he 
will  produce  during  one  season  all  the  operas  of  Herr 
Wagner  in  succession,  that  ift,  '  Rienzl,^  <  The  Flying 
Dutchman,'  <  Tannhftuser,^  <  Lohengrin,*  <Tri8tran/ 
<The  Master  Singers,'  and  the  four  openi^  of  the 
<  Nibelungen.' 


AifonsKT  Oprras.  (From  the  Athetunan,  July  12th.— 
Since  the  extinction  of  the  series  of  Ancient  Concerts, 
given  for  so  many  years  under  royal,  episcopal,  and 
aristocratic  patronage  at  the  Hanover  Square  Rooms 
f now  a  dub-house),  very  few  revivals  ot  the  sacred  and 
secular  compositions  of  the  old  masters  haVe  been  at- 
tempted by  concert  givers;  but  last  Wenesday  might, 
in  the  concert  room  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Music, 
Mr.  Malcolm  Lawson  ventured  —  with  the  oo-operation 
of  members  of  the  Oluck  Society  as  choralists,  and 
with  a  full  but  small  band,  Mr.  Wiener  and  Signor  Erba 

Principal  violins,  and  with  the  following  sololsls.  Miss 
'.  KeUy,  Miss  A.  Brooks,  Mrs.  HoUick.  Miss  S.  Smith, 
Mr.  B.  Lone,  Bfr.  D'Arcy-Ferris,  and  Mr.  T.  Maralals— 
to  resuscitate  the  three  act  opera  *  Dido  and  jfineas,' 
by  Henry  Purcetl  (for  the  first  time  since  1077)  and  also 
selections  from  Olook's  splendid  opera  *  Alceatis,'  pro- 
duced in  Vienna  in  1767,  and  in  Paris  in  1776.  Mr.  M. 
Lawson  was  the  conductor,  and  making  allowance  for 
short  preparation,  and  for  his  not  being  provided  with  an 
adequate  leading  lady  soloist  ~  his  tenor  and  bass  were 
both  eflicient'the  experiment  was  a  decided  success. 
In  Puroell  the  choral  portions  told  powerfully,  especially 
the  Jtnale  of  the  first  act,  **  To  the  hills,  to  the  vales  "  ; 
the  scene  of  the  departure  of  ^neas  from  Carthage 
was  redemanded.  The  detached  airs  of  Pnrcell  are. 
now£old-faShioned,  although  there  are  songs  which 
maintain  their  sway  despite  the  inroads  of  time  and 
the  introduction  of  f reah  forms  and  of  boisterous  or- 
chestration. The  *  Alcestis  *  selection  was  most  happy ; 
such  a  dramatic  scene  as  that  in  the  temple  of  Apollo,  • 
with  sacred  march  and  chorus,  the  solenm  strains  of  the 
high  priest,  the  dying  song  of  Alcestis,  will  stand  com« 

£  arisen  with  any  concerted  piece  of  Oluck's  successors, 
owever  masterly.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  example 
set  by  Mr.  M.  Lawson,  may  be  followed  by  other  muslo- 
iaus,  for  it  is  not  only  advantageous  for  the  student  of 
art,  but  the  amateurs  of  the  period  will  find  operatic 
gems  of  which  they  have  little  conception.  Glnck's 
works  remain  in  the  repertoire  of  Vienna,  of  Berlin, 
&c,,  and  why  not  of  London  ? 


Prof.  Bi^la  completed  the  thirty-fourth  season  of 
the  Musical  Union  at  the  eighth  and  final  Mating 
last  Tuesday  afternoon,  in  St.  James's  Hall.  As  is 
customary  at  what  is  termed  the  Director's  grand  con- 
cert, there  was  the  annual  performance  of  Beethoven's 
Septet,  Op.  20,  in  E  flat,  ana  of  Hummel's  Septuor,  Op. 
74,  in  D  minor.  The  artists  to  whom  the  task  of  inter- 
nreting  these  two  standard  works  was  allotted  were 
Madame  Montigny-Remanry  in  the  pianoforte  part  of 
Hummel's  composition ;  Signor  Papini  (first  violin), 
Heer  Hollander  (viola),  M.  Lasserre  (violoncello),  Mr. 
Jakeway  (contra-basso),  Mr.  Lazarus  (clarionet)  M. 
Dubruco  (olK)e),  M.  Stennebmgger  (horn),  Mr.  Raddifle 
(flute),  Mr.  Hutchins  (bassoon).  Besides  the  two  master- 
pieces of  Beethoven  and  Hummel,  the  Andante  and 
Cantabile,  Op.  11,  in  b  flat,  from  the  String  Quartet  in 
D,  by  the  Russian  composer  TschaYkowsky,  was  played 
MM.  Papini,  Wiener,  Holliinder,  and  Lasserre.  Mad- 
ame Montigny-Remaury  and  M.  Lasserre  were  associa- 
ted in  Herr  Rubinstein's  pianoforte  and  idoloncello 
Duet,  Op.  11,  in  a  major,  and  Signor  Papini  played  the 
air  from  Bach*s  Suite  in  d,  with  quartet  accompani- 
ment. The  solos  selected  by  the  Irench  lady  pianist 
were  varied  and  interesting,  including  the  ■  Scsur  Moni- 
que,'  by  F.  Ck>nperin  (1722) ;  the  Barcarolle,  No.  3,  in  o 
minor,  by  Herr  Rubinstein  i  the  Pastorale  Varite,  in  b 
flat  (posthumous),  by  Mocart ;  and  the  Presto  of  the 
Caprice,  Xo.  2,  Op.  16,  by  Mendelssohn.  Prof.  Ella  in  a 
farewell  address  expressed  hia  hope  of  rensming  the 
direction  in  1879,  despite  failing  eyesight,  and  he  added 
that  since  the  f  ormaUon  of  the  Union,  In  1846  to  1878  in- 
clusive, the  total  number  of  artists  engaged  has  been 
906,  namely.  108  stringed  instruments.  To  pianists,  and 
28  wind;  of  these  performers  64  were  (Germans  and 
Austrians,  48  English,  31  French,  17  Belgians,  16  Italiaas, 
8  Dutch,  8  Hungarians,  6  Russians.  4  Spanish  and  Portu- 
guese, 3  Poles,  2  Danes  and  1  Swede. 


Paris.  —  As  an  offset  to  the  musical  failure  of  the 
World's  Exposition  music  (see  Dr.  Hanslick's  letter  in 
our  last)  we  read  in  Le  Jiineetrel  (July  14)  of  a  0-ala 
Concert  at  the  (Conservatoire,  to  which  the  Minister  of 
the  Fine  Arts  invited  the  distinguished  strangers  In 
Paris,  as  well  as  the  artists  who  obtained  prises  at  the 
Salon  of  1878. 

«  The  concert  was  a  oomplete  success;  the  Societe  des 
(Concerts,  feeling  itself  in  the  presence  olf  a  select  and 
evidently  sympathetic  public,  really  surpassed  itself 
under  the  direction  of  M.  Deldeves.  — The  first  part 
consisted  of  the  Seventh  Symphony  of  Beethoven  ; 
Meyerbeer's  Chorus  :  Adieu  auxjeunee  Mariia ;  Scherzo 
and  March  from  Mendelsohn's  Midsummer  Night's 
Dream  music.  During  a  half  hoar's  intermssion  the 
public  were  oonducted  to  the  halls  of  the  library  and  to 
the  vestibule,  transformed  by  M.  Gamier  into  richly 
decorated  halls  of  reception,  in  which  buffets  of  re- 
freshments were  arranged. 
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"  The  seoond  part  t>efi;an  with  the  Andante  and  Finale 
of  an  nnpnbllBhed  Symphony  in  O  by  Haydn  ;  these 
fragments  excited  great  enthnsiasm,  and  the  oboe  solo 
by  M.  Gillet  was  particnlarly  applauded.  The  delio- 
ions  romance  from  ICoxart's  Marriage  of  Figaro,  song  in 
exceUent  and  charming  style  by  Mile.  BObaut-Vanohe- 
let,  was  encored.  After  a  fine  choms  from  Glnck's 
Armida,  the  concert  came  to  a  brilliant  conclusion  with 
Weber's  Orertore  to  OUnm.  The  public  retired  en- 
chanted, and  groups  were  overheard  expressing  the 
desire  that  H.  Bardoux  would  repeat  this  beautiful 
artistic  f 6te.'* 


The  Mhuttra  of  July  21,  says  :  "  M.  le  doctenr  Hans- 
lick,  delegate  from  Austro-Hungary  to  our  Uniyersal 
Bxpositien  and  Member  of  the  Jury  of  Class  XIH, 
having  fulfilled  hi*  double  mission,  has  returned  to 
Vienna,  not  without  leaving  at  Paris  the  remembrance 
of  a  man  of  letters  doubled  by  that  of  a  perfect  musi- 
cian." 

▲  SEOKiTT  article  upon  the  P$ychS  of  Ambroite  Thom- 
as concludes  as  follows:  "  Nearly  all  the  great  masters 
have,  among  their  productions,  one  capital  work,  which 
becomes  a  sort  of  affix  to  their  name.  Thus  Don  Jvan 
evokes  the  memory  of  Mozart;  IMr  FreytehUUf,  that  of 
Weber;  Robert,  that  of  Meyerbeer;  L%  Dame  Blanche, 
that  of  Boieldieu ;  henceforth,  if  we  do  not  deceive  our- 
selves, in  spite  of  the  Justly  vaunted  merit  of  Le  8onge, 
of  Mignon  and  of  BamUt,  to  designate  Ambrolse  Thomas 
Psyehi  will  be  named,— unless,  in  another  year,  we 
should  like  still  better  to  name  his  JVtmcMoa  dl  Rim- 
ini:* 


Darkstadt.  a  new  dramatic  opera  by  C.  A.  Man- 
gold, called  "  Barbarossa*s  Brwaohen*'  (Barbarossa*s 
Waking)  has  been  played  here  with  great  success. 
FreIllgrath*B  song,  <*  Hurrah,  Germania!  **  is  introduced 
in  it  as  a  aolo  and  chorus;  and  at  one  place  the  old  red- 
beard  Bmperor  is  metamorphosed  Into  Kaiser  Wilhelm, 
and  the  soldiers  of  the  late  Franco-€torman  war  cross 
the  stage  to  the  music  of  a  fine  Kaiser  march.  The 
chorus  consisted  of  the  members  of  the  Darmstadt 
Musik-Veretn  and  the  Mosart-Yerein. 

KiEi..  The  second  Schleswig-Holstein  musical  fes- 
tival occurred  here  on  the  2Sd  and  24th  of  June,  under 
the  direction  of  Carl  Beinecke  of  Leipzig.  The  soloists 
were  the  Joachim  coaple,  Mme.  Pesobka-Leutner,  and 
the  Herren  Gura  and  Von  Wilt.  The  first  day  offered 
Banders  Judae  Maocabcau;  the  second  day,  a  new  Fest- 
Overture  composed  for  the  occasion  by  Beinecke,  Beet- 
hoven's Ninth  Symphony,  sole  performances,  etc. 

GoKBLiTZ.  The  third  SUesian  Musical  Festival  was 
successful.  The  new  Hall  accommodates  2,000  persons. 
The  orchestra  consisted  of  forty-six  violins,  sixteen  vio- 
las, seventeen  violoncellos,  twelve  double  basses,  four 
flutes,  four  oboes,  four  clarinets,  four  bassoons,  four 
horns,  four  trumpets,  three  trombones,  one  kettl'e-drum, 
one  harp,  one  triangle,  one  pair  of  cymbals,  and  one  big 
drum.  The  chorus  numbered  above  000,  and  there  were 
nine  solo  Kingers.  After  various  works  by  recognlied 
masters,  the  noticeable  features  of  the  programme  were 
Kiel's  Ohrietue,  and  a  Symphony  by  Count  Hoohberg, 

founder  of  these  Festivals,  who,  however,  styles  him- 
felf ,  in  his  character  of  composer,  **  J.  H.  Franz.*'  Herr 
Deppe,  of  Berlin,  was  conductor,  and  Herr  Lauterbach 
greatly  distinguished  himself  by  his  rendering  of  Beet- 
hoven^s  Violin  Concerto. 

BEBLnr.  At  the  Imperial  Opera  house,  from  August 
24, 1877  to  June  14, 1878,  there  were  228  Operatic  perform- 
ances. The  seuon's  repertoire  was  composed  of  K  dif- 
ferent works  by  30  composers.  As  novelties  are  named : 
"  Der  Landfriede,"  In  three  acts,  by  Brttll,  and  •*  Die 
Offldere  der  Kaiserin,**  in  four  acts,  by  WuersL 

DoRDBBOHT.  A  three  days  musical  festival  was  held 
in  the  middle  of  June,  and  so  great  was  the  gathering 
of  friends  of  music  from  all  parts  of  Holland,  that  the 
city  hardly  found  room  for  them.  The  performances 
were  models  of  their  kind,  it  is  said.  They  consisted  of 
Schumann's  *<  Paradise  and  the  Pel i"  on  the  first  day; 
Handel's  '*  Alexander's  Feast"  and  Brahms's  <<Bhapso- 
die "  on  the  second;  and  solo  performances  on  the 
third. 


Milan.  The  centennary  of  the  theatre  La  Scala  is  to 
be  celebrated  this  autumn.  There  win  be  a  series  of 
performances  of  operas  and  ballets  written  expressly 
for,  and  first  brought  out  at  the  Scala.  It  has  also  been 
proposed  to  select  from  the  works  of  the  most  illustri- 
ous Italism  composers  of  the  last  hundred  yean  the  op- 
era which  proved  the  mest  successful  at  the  time. 


— Thb  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  foundation  of  the 
Munich  Hof-Theater  is  to  be  celebrated  In  October  next 
in  a  manner  befitting  the  great  artistic  tradltloBS  of  that 
institution. 

—The  praiseworthy  activity  displayed  by  the  Hambuif; 
Stadt-Theater  under  the  direction  of  Herr  PoUinl,  may 
be  Instanced  by  the  fact  that  during  the  period  from 
Auguit,  1877,  to  June  of  the  present  year  no  fewer  than 
ten  new  operatic  works  have  been  presented  by  that  In- 
stitution. A  complete  oyclus  of  Herr  Wagners  operas, 
commencing  with  "  Rlenxi "  and  to  conclude  with  «Gi$t- 
terdlbnmerung,"  has  been  foreshadowed  by  the  energet- 
ic management  for  the  coming  season. 

— Thb  eentenary  of  the  birth  of  the  organist  and  com- 
poser Hans  G&nsbacher,  the  friend  and  fellow-pupil, 
under  the  Abb4  Vogler,  of  Carl  Maria  von  Weber  and 
Meyerbeer,  was  commemorated  last  month  by  a  musio- 
festlval  held  at  Sterzing  In  the  Tyrol,  where  he  was 
bom.  The  performances,  which  consisted  excloslvely 
of  works  by  the  deceased  composer,  were  chiefly  sus- 
tained bv  the  Innsbruck  Musik-Verein.  GUnsbacher 
died  in  1844,  as  Dom  Capellmelster,  in  Vienna. 

—Dr.  Ferdinand  Hlller  has  been  elected  a  correspond- 
ingmember  of  the  Sod^tA  des  Compositeurs  de  Muslque 


1  preparations  for  the  performance  during  next 
>f  the  entire  tetralogy  "  Der  Ring  des  Nibelun- 


— Thb 
season  o^ 

gm  "  are  actively  carried  on  at  the  Leipzig  Stadt-Thea- 
r  with  the  co-operation  of  Capellmelster  Seldel,  of 
Bayrenth.  The  work  Is  likewise  to  be  taken  In  hand 
shortly  on  the  Cologne  stage. 


—Thb  widow  of  the  composer,  Franz  von  Holstein, 
has.  In  memory  of  her  late  nosband,  founded  a  domi- 
cile at  Leipzig  for  the  accommodation  of  six  young  ar- 
tists pursuing  their  studies  at  the  Conservatorium  of 
that  town. 

— Madame  AdellnaPatti  will  give  a  series  of  repre- 
sentations at  the  KroU'sche  Theater  at  Berlin  during 
next  October. 

—At  the  gala-dinner,  given  at  the  White  Hall  of  the 
Boyal  Palace  at  Berlin,  on  the  occasion  of  ithe  Inaugu- 
ration of  the  European  Congress,  the  music  performed 
by  the  band  of  the  Imperial  Guards  Included  the  fol- 
lowing numbers,  viz.:  Overture  to  **  Iphlgeniain  Anils" 
(Glnck):  Introduction  and  Bridal  Chorus  from  *'  Lohen- 

Krin;"  Symphony  In  G  major  (Haydn);  two  Hungarian 
ances  (Brahms);  and  Haydn's  Serenade. 

—Not  the  least  interesting  among  the  musical  relics 
just  now  exhibited  in  connection  with  the  Paris  Inter^ 
national  Bxpoeitlon  Is  the  original  score  of  Mozart*s 
«  Don  Giovanni,"  of  which  Madame  Pauline  Vlardot  Is 
the  fortunate  possessor. 

— Amoko  the  musical  remains  of  Rossini  a  number  of 
unpublished  compositions,  vocal  and  instrumental,  have 
been  discovered,  the  great  majority  of  which  were 
probably  never  intended  for  publication  by  their  author. 
These  include  nearly  seven^  pieces  for  tne  pianoforte, 
aU  of  them  bearing  tities  such  as  «  Prelude  rococo," 
<*  Bolero  tartare,"  *'Sp^men  de  I'ancien  regime," 
"Spteimen  de  mon  temps,"  **Valse  antidansante," 
«  Prelude  hygitolque,"  <f  Prelude  baroque,"  "Praude 
convulsif ."  etc.  As  musical  curiosities  may  be  quoted 
*<Slz  pr^ludea  sar  la  gamme  chinoise"  (the  Cninese 
scale), "  Bchantillon  melodique  sur  les  noiras  de  la  main 
droite,'*  **  Une  caresse  k  ma  f emme,"  '*  Un  mot  k  Paga- 
nini "  (for  violin  and  pianoforte),  etc.  The  odleetum 
also  includes  a  Requiem  for  contralto  and  a  vocal  com- 
position on  the  death  of  Meyerbeer. 

—Thb  death  is  announced  in  German  papers  of  Anton 
DeproAse,  the  gifted  writer  of  Lied^  and  the  composer 
of  an  Oratorio,  "  Die  Salbung  David's."  He  was  only 
forty  years  of  age. 


BOSTON,    AUGUST    17,     1878. 

Garden  Concerta 

Walking  one  evening  through  one  of  the  garden 
streets  which  make  the  "  annexed  "  ont-lying  por 
Uons  of  our  dtj  so  attractive,  our  attention  was 
arrested  by  sweet'  sounds  from  a  band  of  music 
And  presently,  when  we  reached  an  angle  In  the 
road— just  after  Forest  Hills  street  diverges  from 
the  old  Dedham  turnpike  (Washington  Street  now) 
leading  past  tasteful  cottages  and  mansions,  charm- 
ingly secluded  and  embowered  amid  trees  and 
shrubbery,  to  the  Cemetery  from  which  the  street 
takes  its  name— 'behold  I  throngs  of  people  pouring 
Into  the  winding  wooded  avenue  that  leads  up  to  a 
stately  mansion,  once  the  home  of  families  held  in 
high  esteem  in  this  community ;  and  all  the  trees 
were  hung  with  Chinese  lanterns,  and  an  idr  of 
popular  festivity  seemed  to  have  invaded  and  trans- 
formed the  quiet  and  exclusive  neighborhood. 
This,  we  were  told,  was  g^ing  on  every  evening  in 
pleasant  weather,  and  sometimes  in  the  afternoon. 
We  wondered  how  the  neighbors  liked  it  I    And 


indeed  we  remembered  reading  something  in  the 
newspapers  about  a  man — not  a  German — ^to  whom 
ihe  municipal  authorities  had  refused  a  license  for 
opening  a  concert  garden,  where  lager  beer  mig^ht 
cheaply  flow,  and  none  of  the  osual  accompanimenta 
in  other,  more  German,  cities  be  found  wanting. 

Here  it  was,  however,  in  full  progre^,  with  or 
without  a  license,  and  in  spite  of  the  indignant  pro- 
test of  the  cottagers,  who  naturally  foresee  in  it  an 
end  of  quiet  and  a  social  nuisance.  The  charming 
rural  lane  itself  will  soon  become  a  crowded 
thoroughfare ;  the  visitors,  who  enter  the  gpronnds 
without  money  and  without  price,  may  all  be  or- 
derly and  decent  now,  but  will  not  noisier  and 
rougher  groups,  from  the  slums  of  the  city,  erelong  | 
snuff  the  opportunity  and  resort  there  by  horse-car 
conveyance  T  What  there  may  be  inside  the  man- 
sion to  attract  we  know  not ;  possibly  coffee  and 
ices,  and  no  beer,  or  worse,  at  present;  but  if  it 
becomes  an  institution,  all  this  naturally  and  logi- 
cally follows ;  for  we  ourselves,  and  most  of  our 
readers,  even  the  most  refined  and  temperate,  be- 
lieve beer  to  be  harmless  unless  taken  to  excess. 

Now  here  comes  up  a  serious  question.  Evident- 
ly there  is  a  growing  demand,  in  and  about  this 
and  every  city,  for  something  corresponding  to  the 
popular  beer  garden  concerts  of  the  Old  World.  In 
the  Summer,  especially,  those  who  have  to  spend 
the  hot  months  in  the  city,  crave  opportunities  for 
open  air  in  green  and  pleasant  places,  where  they 
may  promenade,  and  drink  in  music  through  their 
ears,  and  cool  refreshments  down  their  throats. 
More  and  more  this  Is  called  for,  and  the  want  mu^t 
be  supplied ;  if  it  be  not  wisely  and  well  supplied, 
under  good  auspices,  with  the  consent  and  active 
influence  and  help  of  the  best  classes  of  society,  and 
with  municipal  authority  and  supervision,  it  will 
surely  be  supplied  unwisely,  badly,  dangerously 
even  in  a  social  and  moral  point  of  view. 

Probably  every  thoughtful  and  appreciative 
American,  who  has  spent  some  time  in  Berlin,  or 
Dresden,  Leipzig,  Munich,  Vienna,  or  any  con- 
siderable German  town,  and  who  has  attended  the 
cheap,  but  delightful,  and  in  many  instances  reflned 
and  largely  classicil  garden  concerts  there — say 
in  the  days  of  Liebig  and  his  orchestra  at  the  Ton- 
halle,  or  the  Walhalla,  <bc.,  in  Berllo,  or  on  the 
Brtlhrsche  Terrasse  or  Grossgarten  in  Dresden,  has 
come  home  longing  to  see  institutions  of  the  same 
sort  spring  up  here. 

But  it  is  important  that  they  should  be  of  the 
same  sort  And  what  does  this  require  ?  In  the 
first  place,  in  Germany  the  muric  is  within  doors, 
large  halls,  surrounded  by  pleasant  walks,  and  the 
concerts  go  on  both  in  winter  and  in  summer.  In 
the  next  place  music  is  treated  in  these  places  with 
all  due  respect ;  there  is  no  clatter  of  knives  and 
forks,  no  clink  of  glasses,  no  audible  conversation 
while  the  orchestra  is  playing ;  a  hush  pervades  the 
room  the  moment  it  begins.  In  a  word,  the  music 
is  regarded  as  something  to  be  listened  to,  a  matter 
of  absorbing  consequence,  for  the  time  being,  in  it- 
self, and  not,  as  in  so  many  of  our  professed  musi- 
cal occasions,  as  a  mere  festive  accompaniment  to 
talking,  dancing  and  what  not  Therefore,  in  the 
third  place,  the  programme,  the  selection  of  the 
pieces  l)ecomes  important.  As  the  executants  com- 
pose, not  a  mere  street  brass  band,  but  a  fair  or- 
chestra, with  strings  as  well  as  wind  instruments, 
so  the  repertoire  includes,  not  only  careful  selec- 
tioBS  of  really  genial  and  artistic  pieces  of  "  light " 
music,  but  even  a  liberal  allowance,  fitly  inter- 
spersed, of  classical  masterwerks  in  the  form  of 
Symphony,  Concerto,  Overture,  <kc.,  and  for  the 
gratification  of  the  curious  or  the  blaaii,  modern 
efforts  to  outshine  these.  In  a  single  winter  in 
Berlin  we  beard  Liebig's  orchestra  alone,  at  the 
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▼arious  Music-halls  at  which  they  regularly  alter- 
nated, perform  ten  or  tweWe  diiierent  Symphonies 
by  Haydn,  others  by  BeethoTen,  Mozart,  Schu- 
mann, ^c,  all  the  four  Overtures  to  Fidelio  (Leon- 
ore),  the  Midsummer  Night's  Dream  music,  and 
much  more  of  this  order,  besides  Waltzes,  Potpenr- 
ries,  light  Overtures  and  Marches ;  and  this  where 
beer  flowed  freely,  where  family  parties  brought 
their  cake  and  Iniitting  and  their  gossip  to  their 
several  tables,  ordered  their  beer  or  ooffbe,  yet  was 
the  silence  absolute  when  the  first  chord  of  the 
Symphony  rang  out. 

Are  we  likely  to  have  it  in  this  way  here  T  One 
good  and  conspicuous  example  has  been  set  of  late 
years  during  the  summer  months,  according  to  all 
accounts,  by  the  Thomas  Garden  Concerts  in  New 
York.  But  we  fear  this  is,  so  far,  an  example  with- 
out imitators  or  rivals.  Bands  playing  out  of  doors, 
with  free  admission  to  the  grounds,  simply  to  en- 
tice the  promenader  into  a  house,  where  he  may 
find  something  more  appetizing  than  the  music, 
are  quite  another  sort  of  thing.  The  music  and 
the  moonlight  may  be  well  enough,  but  not  (since 
these  "  don't  pay  ")  from  the  standpoint  of  the  im- 
presario, who  means  that  the  real  "objective 
point,*  worth  paying  for,  shall  be  found  within  the 
house.  This,  or  about  this,  seems  to  be  the  present 
stage  of  progress  of  the  new  "  Forest  Garden " 
Concerts,  near  Jamaica  Plain,  with  their  balloon 
ascensions,  moonlight,  Chinese  lanterns.  Calcium 
lights,  and  what  not  We  presume  they  are  in- 
tended only  for  the  summer,  but  we  are  uninformed. 
We  fear  they  do  not  tend  to  any  such  aesthetic  and 
artistic  musical  enjoyment,  as  may  reconcile  a  re- 
fined neighborhood  to  the  invasion  of  its  **  tlUle 
Sicherheit" 

It  will  be  understood  that  we  are  not  discussing 
the  subject  of  music  for  the  people  in  the  open  air, 
such  as  our  City  government  provides  on  certain 
evenings  upon  the  Common  and  the  public  squares. 
This  is  all  very  well  in  its  way ;  it  draws  people 
out  from  their  hot,  crowded  streets  to  breathe  a 
fresher  air  in  cool  green  places ;  it  gives  them  mn* 
sical  enjoyment,  and  to  a  certain  extent  no  doubt  it 
cultivates  the  sense  for  harmony,  though  we  think 
there  is  always  room  for  improvement  in  the  musi- 
cal selections ;  the  lightest  and  the  newest,  what  is 
most  the  fashion  of  the  times,  caught  from  the 
theatres,  the  Opera  Bonfie,  etc.,  seems  to  constitute 
the  lien's  share  of  it.    But  we  are  speaking  of  the 
various  crude  attempts  to  borrow  for  home  use,  or 
to  imitate,  the  good  German  custom  of  cheap  con 
certs  in  fine  spacious  halls,  with  real  orchestras, 
not  bands,  and  with  more  or  less  artistic,  even  clas- 
sical selections,  together  with  refreshments  for  the 
inner  man,  but  where  the  music  is  the  signal  for 
silence  the  instant  it  begins,  and  the  whole  piece  is 
listened  to  with  the  attention  it  deserves.    With 
the  single  exception  above  mentioned  (the  summer 
garden  concerts  of  Theodore  Thomas  in  New  York), 
what  we  yet  have  in  this  country  is  very  far  from 
that, — as  different  in  kind  as  in  degree.    Probably 
the  nearest  approaches  to  it  are  in  our  great  beer- 
brewing  Western  cities,  where,  so  far  as  musical 
taste  and  social  culture  are  concerned,  we  fear  they 
brew  much  evil  with  some  good.    Cincinnati,  for 
Instance,  which  since  its  great  Festival  last  May  has 
arrogated  to  itself  the  musical  "  head-oentre''-ship 
of  our  broad  land, — perhaps  not  wholly  without 
reason — ^has  its  great  beer-gardens  upon  the  hills, 
to  which  resort  every  night  thousands  upon  thou- 
sands of  Germans  and  Americans,  to  hear  music, 
such  as  it  may  be,  but  principally  (as  we  are  in- 
formed on  good  authority)  to  drink  beer.    And  the 
beer-drinUng,  with  the  smoking,  is  the  great  busi- 
ness and  motive  of  the  evening ;  it  is  dnmk  with- 
out stint,  women  too  drink  fireely,  and  amid  noise 


and  datter  and  the  ringing  of  glasses,  and  shouting 
for  the  Eellner ;  the  music  mingling  with  the  up- 
roar, but  not  getting  much  attention.  One  may 
judge  what  sort  of  music,  under  these  circumstan- 
ces, it  must  be,  and  how  select  the  programme ! 
We  may  have  got  a  one-sided,  incomplete  impres- 
sion of  the  matter ;  we  cannot  speak  from  personal 
observation.  But  if  this  account  be  true,  then  the 
German  social  and  convivial  musical  life  in  this 
country  has  sadly  degenerated  from  what  it  is  in 
Fatherland.  Our  stimolating  climate  may  have 
much  to  do  with  it,  always  prompting  to  excess  in 
such  indulgences.  The  more  careful,  therefore, 
should  we  be  to  have  all  such  customs  rightly  reg- 
ulated, and  to  secure  to  Art,  to  Music,  the  controll- 
ing influence  in  such  scenes  of  popular  entertain- 
ment, which,  thus  regulated,  would  become  scenes 
of  culture  and  improvement  at  the  same  time,  as 
well  as  of  a  more  pure  and  keen  enjoyment. 

We  have  simply  presented  the  problem,  not  feel 
ing  able  to  point  out  any  definite  solution.  We 
trust  these  vague  hints  may  set  some  of  our  read- 
ers to  thinking,  and  may  call  out  some  good  and 
practical  suggestions.  ^ 

Opxra  nr  thb   Vkrnaoulak.      Among  the  "In 

General "  paragraphs  of  our  Daily  AdveriUer  we  find 

this: 

—Operatic  manaicers  now  itenerally  a^^ree  that  opera 
should  be  given  in  the  langunfire  or  the  public  which 
hears  it,  and  Italian  opera  for  Bnglish-speakinfi;  audi- 
ences is  losing:  ii^  popularity.  Carl  Rosa,  whose  excel- 
lent Bni^llsh  opera  is  ^adually  reYolutionisIn^  operatic' 
don,  ' 


taste  in  Lon< 


has 


>pei 
ily 


expressed  himself  soundly  and 
sensibly  at  a  recent  interview.  He  believes  in  a  i^ood 
all  round  company,  but  not  exdndinp'  the  attraction  of 
«  stars,*'  under  a  Rood  business  manager  who  is  a  mosi- 
cal  scholar,  li^ivlnff  national  opera  on  the  German  prin- 
ciple,—that  is,  with  a  repertoire  from  the  schools  of  all 
nations,  since  **  insnlarism  In  art  is  a  niistRke  **— such 
are  his  conditions  of  success.  He  reads  the  sifois  of 
the  times  as  pointing  to  this  interchange  of  all  that  U 
good  in  operatic  art,  and  the  subsequent  dethronement 
of  Italian  opera  from  its  assumed  supremacy. 

There  are  two  ways  of  looking  at  it.  The  "  op- 
eratic managers  "  have  certainly  good  ground  for 
wishing  to  present  all  operas  in  the  language  of 
^their  audiences.  They  find  plenty  of  precedents  in 
the  practice  of  the  German,  and  in  fact  most  Conti- 
nental theatres.  The  German  language  lends  itself 
better  perhaps  than  any  other  to  translation. 
Shakespeare  loses  comparatively  little  in  the  Ger- 
man. An  English  opera  might  sound  even  better 
in  the  German  than  in  the  original.  A  Germanized 
Italian  opera  is  a  strange  thing  to  conceive  of;  yet 
Italian  operas  are  so  given  on  the  German  ptage ; 
La  Sonnanmbula  becomes  Die  Nachitodndlerin,  etc 
Meyerbeer's  Robert  U  Diable,  Le  PraphSte,  etc.,  we 
hear  always  in  the  Italian  translations. 

But  there  is  another  itide  to  the  question, — at 
least  when  we  talk  of  Anglicizing  the  familiar  Ital- 
ian librettos.  The  musical,  sonorous  and  expres- 
sive words,  the  rich  vowel  sounds,  with  which  we 
have  always  associated  the  melodioas  cadences  and 
phrases  of  our  Semiramide  and  11  Barhiere^  our  Iai- 
eta  and  LuereMia,  lose  almost  all  their  charm  in  Eng- 
lish ;  lose  their  flavor,  forfeit  their  individuality  in 
fact.  It  ceases  to  be  the  same  thing.  Think  how 
clumsy  and  uncouth  the  English  syllables  roust 
sound,  which  try  to  render  that  mellifluous  lan- 
guage 1  And  what  is  still  worse,  think  how  flat 
and  commonplace,  how  stilted  and  inflated,  all  the 
dialogue,  and  even  the  Arias  sound  in  such  an  Eng- 
lish parody.  Few  things  admit  so  little  of  transla- 
tion as  the  pretty  commonplaces  of  Italian  lyric 
poetry ; — perhaps  for  the  very  reason  that  they  are 
commonplace  and  merely  pretty.  We  do  not  want 
them  badly  rendered  in  what  must  seem  almost 
baby  English.  We  had  rather  hear  the  emptiness, 
the  commonness,  the  cheap  sentimentality  concealed 
under  a  beautiful  garb  of  a  language,  which  at  the 
same  time  is  the  most  convenient  of  all  for  singing, 
and  which  is  a  sort  ef  music  in  itself.  And  after 
aU,  in  these  operas,  it  is  not  the  meaning  of  the 


words  in  detail,  or  the  sentences,  that  we  care  for ; 
it  is  the  dramatic  situation,  the  sentiment,  of  the 
scene  or  passage ;  and  this  is  quickly  caught  and 
nnderstoAd,  even  if  one  knows  not  one  word  of 
Italian. 

For  translation  the  book,  the  poem  of  an  opera 
must  be  loorth  translating;  there  must  be  something 
in  it ;  some  poetry,  some  fine  thought  or  feeling, 
which  will  te  a  positive  addition  to  what  we  knew 
and  felt  before.  Such  is  not  often  found  in  operas. 
Glnck*s  operas,  with  all  their  classic  stateliness  and 
commonplace,  alike  of  music  and  of  words,  might 
possibly  sound  very  well  in  English.  Our  Wagner 
friends,  we  fear,  would  hardly  own  their  idol,  were 
they  to  hear  his  marvellous  alliterative  verses  sung 
or  declaimed  in  our  vernacular ;  and  this  we  should 
still  fear  in  spite  of  .th^  exceeding  cleverness  and 
ingenuity  displayed  in  the  close  and  almost  literal 
translation  by  an  English  enthusiast,  Mr.  Alfred 
Forman,  of  the  entire  Nlbelungen  Trilogy. 


Opxba  next  Sxason.  —  We  have  already  given 
the  London  manager  Mapleson's  plans,  the  fulfil- 
ment  of  which  is  awaited  with  great  interest  in 
New  York  and  Philadelphia.  Whether  Boston  has 
anything  to  hope  for  from  them  doth  not  yet  ap- 
pear.   We  now  read : 

Mb.  Max  Btrakosoh  announces  that  for  the  coming 
season  of  Italian  opera  he  has  concluded  engagemonts 
with  the  followinc  artists  :  Prime  donne  —  Miss  Clara 
Louise  KelloflTg*  Mile.  LItta,  Mile.  Catarlna  Marco  (the 
daughter  of  the  late  Mark  Rraith,  who  has  met  with  de- 
cided success  in  Italy).  Tenori  —  Signor  Rosnati  and 
Mr.  Hennr  Wertberg.  Barytones  —  Signor  Pantaleoni 
and  Mr.  GK>tt8chalk.  Bsssi  —  Mr.  George  A.  Conly  and 
Herr  Wiegand.  The  conductor  will  be  Mr.  8.  Beliirenfl. 
Among  the  works  to  be  performed  Is  Wagner's  "  Lohen- 
grin,*' with  Miss  Kello|[^  for  the  first  time  as  JT/m,  and 
the  novelties  will  be  Mas84*8  "  Paul  et  VIrginnie,**  with 
Miss  Kellogg  as  Virginia^  and  Bl7«t'fi  «  Carmen,'*  with 
the  same  lafiy  in  the  title  role.  "  Paul  et  VIrginnie  "  is 
the  opera  in  which  Albani  and  Gapoul  were  so  success- 
ful last  season  at  Covent  Garden,  and  "  Carmen  "  is  the 
workin  which  Mile.  Minnie  Hauk  made  her  great  hit 
thia  spring  in  London.  The  aeason  will  b^n  October 
21  in  Philadelphia.  The  New  York  season  will  begin  at 
Booth's  Theatre,  early  in  February.  Prior  to  the  opera 
season  a  brief  season  of  concerts  will  be  giyen. 


Thk  Loup  and  Fast  im  Mrsio.  There  is  much 
good  sense  in  an  editorial  article  upon  this  subject 
in  the  London  Musical  Standard,  We  copy  a  few 
sentences. 

This  is  a  loud  and  fast  age.  In  everything  we  hurry 
more,  and  make  more  noise  and  clatter  than  our  fathers 
did.    We  do  not  travel  by  the  coach,  etc. 

This  "  loudness  and  fastness  *'  is  of  necessity  haying 
an  effect  upon  music,  and  exercises  an  influence  upon 
art  which  we  cannot  regard  with  complacency,  nor  allow 
to  go  on  without  protest.  Grndnaliy,  but  surely,  the 
dirlne  art  Is  being  swept  into  (he  '*  rush," 


appears  to 


and  what 
be  seizing 


Germans  call  Sturm  und  Drang 

hold  upon  us.  Our  tempi  are  changed,  and  the  allegro 
and  presto  of  Bach  and  Handel  have  been  hnrried  on 
nntil  a  speed  has  been  reached  which  would  have  pro- 
foundly astonished  and  shocked  these  old  masters  them- 
selves. Our  organs,  harmoniums,  and  pianos,  too,  have 
all  gained  in  voiame  of  tone,  and  we  get  an  amount  of 
noise  out  of  them  which  was  not  dreamt  of  by  our  an- 
cestors. 

Large  organs,  monster  orchestras,  and  Immense  con- 
cert-rooms are  sometimes  necessary  for  special  pur- 
8 OSes;  but  our  complaint  is  that  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten 
le  effect  produced,  whether  by  choir,  organ,  or  orches- 
tra, is  too  great,  too  load,  too  near  that  border-line 
which  distinguishes  music  from  noise,  and  divides  a 
grand  musical  effect  from  an  unmeaning  and  d««f ening 
roar. 

The  influence  of  all  this  loudness  and  fastness  is  being 
felt  In  other  ways  also,  and  the  ability  to  play  a  piece  of 
music  with  rapidity  and  dash  is  now  regarded  as  a  snre 
test  of  a  "fine  player."  We  have  often  heard  spectators 
at  a  Are  make  the  very  obvioas  remark,  that  «^Fire  is  a 
good  serrsnt,  but  a  bad  master."  This  is  equally  true 
of  that  rapid,  loud,  muscular  playing  which  Is  dignifled 
by  the  name  of  "  execntlon."  Execution,  or  Uchniiqw, 
is  of  course  a  good  servant;  but  in  these  days  it  is  be- 
coming a  master,  or  rather  a  tyrant,  laying  its  huge  hand 
upon  our  rising  players,  and  forcing  them  almost  to  for- 
get that  the  best  music  very  often  calls  for  the  least 
executive  power.  The  power  to  play  difficult  passages 
with  great  rapidity  and:  force  is  an  admirable  servant, 
but  a  bad  master;  when  employed  as  the  meant  of  ob- 
taining a  grander  expression  ol  a  comitoser's  meaning, 
it  is  commendable ;  when  used  as  an  end,  and  to  diaplj^ 
thepowersof  the  player,  it  is  simply  detestable.  We 
womd  earnestly  counsel  all  public  plavers  to  consider 
this  well,  and  by  a  strong  will  to  keep  in  check  any  ten- 
dency to  display  their  virtuosity  fitr  iU  oum  take  oIoim. 
Gnltivate,  by  all  means,  a  perfect  executive  power,  but 
keep  it  subservient  to  the  highest  purposes,  and  never 
play  a  piece  faster  than  your  author  intended,  for  by  so 
doing  vou  display  not  only  your  ability,  but  your  ignor- 
aneeof  the  true  aim  and  end  of  all  muisic. 
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Wbllbslkt  Gollbqb.  The  programmes  of  the  ten 
concerts  which  have  taken  place  at  this  flourishing  in- 
stltntion  during  the  past  Academic  year  (1877-78)  have 
been  kindly  famished  ns  by  its  Prof  eesor  of  Music,  Mr.C> 
H.  Morse,  Mus.  B.  We  haye  not  room  for  every  detail, 
bnt  the  followiog  abstract  will  give  a  good  idea  of  what 
qnantlty  and  quality  of  mnsic  Is  heard,  and  often 
through  distingnlBhed  interpreters,  by  the  yonng  ladles 
of  Wellesley  in  the  coarse  of  a  year. 

Oct.  6, 1877.  Twenty-flrst  Concert  (first  of  Third  Se- 
ries). Miscellaneons ;  Songs,  Duets,  Quartets,  etc.,  and 
piano  pieces  from  Chopin,  Paine  and  Oottsohalk.  Per- 
formers: Miss  A.  L.  Gage,  Soprano,  Miss  A.  R.  Clark, 
Contralto,  Mr.  C.  H.  Clark,  Tenor,  D.  M.  Babcock,  Bass. 
Mr.  A.  D.  Turner,  Pianist. 

22d  Cfoncert,  Jan,  4, 18T8.  Mr.  Wm.  H.  Sherwood,  Pian- 
ist; MiH  Lillian  Bailey,  Soprano.  We  give  the  pro- 
gramme  in  full: 

a.  Prelude  and  Fugue.  C  Minor,  (Well-Tempered 

Clavichord),  B'k2-2 Bach 

b.  Fugue,  C  Major,  No.  2  (P^Jters*  Bd.,  No.  200), 

Bach 

Sonata  in  B  Minor,  Op.  90 Beethoven 

Allegro— Rondo. 
Song— Die  Loreley Lisst 

a.  Songs  Without  Words,  No.  10,  B  Minor,  and 

No.  26,  G  Major .Mendelssohn 

b.  Octave  Study Kullak 

Arietta— «« Pur  dicesti," Lotti 

o.    "  Krelrteriana,*'  Op.  18,  No.  1,  D  Minor,  No.  6, 
G  Minor Schumann 

b.  Impromptu,  A  flat  major.  Op.  142-2 Schubert 

c.  TaranteUe,  K  flat  minor,  Op.  11, 

Gustav  Schumann 

Sa.    Nina.   (Old  Italian  Song).... Pergolese 
b.    Haidenroeslein Schubert 

a.    Scherzo,  from  Suite  Op.  31 Bargiel 

6.    Wedding  March,  (Norwegian  bridal  party 

passi  iip  by) Edward  Grieg 

c.    Ballade,  A  flat  major.  Op.  47 Chopin 

"  Tannhttuser  March,** Wagner-Liszt 

23d  Concert,  Feb.  8.  Works  of  American  Composers. 
Songs  by  Gottschalk,  S.  A.  Emery,  Osgood,  Paine,  Buck 
and  Millard.  Piano  Solos.  Piano  pieces  of  R.  Hoffman, 
L.  B.  Dean,  J.  K.  Paine,  Gottschalk,  Emery  (Sarabande 
and  Scherzo,  Op.  8),  and  H.  M.  Dunham  (Capriccio  Bril- 
lante).  Vocalist,  Miss  Gage;  Pianists:  Prof.  Morse,  Mr. 
F.  H.  Lewis. 

24th  Concert,  March  1.  Miscellaneous.  Quartet  and 
Duet  from  Verdi ;  Quartet  ("  Nursery  Rhymes  '*)  by  H. 
M.  Dow;  Song,  Schumann:  "Two  Grenadiers;"  Duet: 
"Laci  darem,"  Mozart;  etc.,  etc.  Chopin*s  Sonata  in 
B  flat  minor  (Mr.  Swan);  Grand  Fantaisie,  Op.  10,  Schu- 
bert-Liszt (Mr.  Turner);  Nocturne,  Liszt,  and  Ballade  In 
G  minor,  Chopin,  (Mr.  Swan).  Vocalists:  Miss  Gage, 
Mrs.  J.  R.  Ellison,  Mr.  J.  C.  Bartletr,  Mr.  H.  C.  Barna- 
bee. 

TOth  Concert,  March  16.    By  the  Schubert  (Vocal)  Quar^ 

tette  (Messrs.  Want,  Chubbuck,  Harlow  and  Babcock.) 

Quartets  by  Hatton,  Buck,  Gen6e  (<*  Italian  Salad  ")  and 
Spofforth.  Quintets,  with  Miss  Gage,  Soprano,  by 
Storch  and  KUcken.  Duet:  **  Graceful  Consort  **  from 
Creation;  Songs:  Schubert's  "Wanderer,"  Osgood's 
"  My  Little  Woman." 

28<A  Concert,  March  22.    By  the  pupils.    Programme : 

Overture  to  "  Effmont,"  Op.  88 Beethoven 

Siusses  Chase  and  Gale. 

Sonata  in  E  flat,  Op.  27-1 Beethoven 

Andante,  (Allegro.)— Allegro  molto. 
Miss  Talford. 

Etude—"  La  Filease,"  Op.  167 Raff 

Miss  Hurd. 

Bonir— '*  My  Dearest  Heart," Sullivan 

Miss  N.  Clark. 
Piano  Solo— a.    Etude,  "  If  I  were  a  bird,"  Op.  24, 

uenselt 
b.    Novellette  in  F,  Op.  21-1 . .  Schumann 
Miss  J.  B.  Bill. 


Sonata  in  E  flat,  Op.  31-3.    Allegro Beethoven 

Miss  Gale. 

Wedding  Music,  (for  four  hands),  Op.  46 Jensen 

a.    Fental  March.       b.    Bridal  Song. 

c.    Dance.  cf.    Nocturne. 

Misses  J.  B.  Bill  and  Alma  Jones. 

Song—"  Biondina  Bella,*' Gounod 

Miss  Bryan. 
Piano  Solo— Grand  Scherzo  in  B  flat  Minor,  Op.  31, 

Chopin 
MlBs  Alma  Jones. 

March  and  Chorus  (Tannhilaser) Wagner 

Misses  A.  Jones,  M.  Roberts,  Talford  and 
Phoebus. 

27eA  Concert,  May  23.  After  a  Chorus  (Wagner's "Spin- 
ning Song,")  by  the  Beethoven  Society  of  the  College, 
Mr.  W.  H.  Sherwood  and  Mr.  C.  N.  Allen  performed  the 
"Kreutzer"  Sonata  of  Beethoven.       Miss  Gage  sang 

"  Hear  ye,  IsraeV*  from  ElUah.  Mrs.  and  Mr.  Sherwood 
played  Chopin's  Rondo  in  0  f 6r  two  pianos.  Mr.  Allen 
played :  a.  Aria  from  Bach  (arranged  for  4th  string  by 
WiJhelmi),  and  6.  Polish  Dance  by  Wieniawski.  Mrs. 
Sherwooa  played  Chopin's  Impromptu  in  F  sharp,  and 
Thalberg's  Etude  (on  repeated  notes)  in  A  minor.  Miss 
Gage  sang  Sullivan's  "  Let  me  dream  again  ;  "  and  the 
concert  closed  with  Chopin's  Valse  Brillante,  op.  34,  No. 
1,  and  Liszt's  Polonaise  In  E. 


28^  Concert,  June  7.  Concert  by  the  Beethoven  Socie- 
ty. The  programme  comprised  all  the  "  Midsummer 
Night's  Dream  "  made  by  Mendelssohn  (Solos  by  Misses 
Bryan  and  N.  dark;  Piano  aooompaniments,  4  hands, 
Misses  Alma  Jones  and  M.  L.  Roberts) ;  Chorus :  "Spring 
Night,"  by  Bargiel ;  Chorus:  "  Down  in  the  dewy  Dell," 
by  Smart;  Sonata  in  G,  op.  14,  Beethoven,  (MiBS  A.  Ad- 
ams); Chorus  ef  Angels,  flrom  Costa's  XU;  Chorus: 
"  Blue  Danube,**  Strauss;  Piano  Solos:  Hnmoreske,  Op. 
102,  Tschaikowsky,  and  Soheno,  Op.  1^2,  Gade  (Miss 
Metcalf):  Ave  Maria,  from  Mendelssohn's  LoreUy  (Cho- 
rus with  Solo  by  Miss  N.  Clark);  Wagner's  Spinning 

Chorus ;  Turkish  March  from  "  Ruins  of  Athens,"  8 
hands  (hIss<«  Jones.  Roberts,  Phoebus  and  Dunlap,*) 
Chorus:  " HomewaiVi "  (new), by  Rheinberg6r. 

20M  Oomoert,  Jwm  19.  By  the  pupils,  with  this  pro- 
gramme: 

Overture  to  "  Don  Giovanni," Mozart 

Misses  Dunlap,  Adams,  Fhosbus  and  Metcalf. 

Piano  Solo— Sonata  in  B  flat Hummel 

(First  movement.) 
Miss  Hurd. 

Song— The  Noblest Schumann 

Miss  Bryan. 

Piano  Solos— a.    Idylle,  Op.  8-1 Rheinberxer 

b.    Intermezzo Von  Bttlow 

Miss  Dunlap. 

Song—"  Beautiful  bird,  sing  on," T.  H.  Howe 

Miss  M.  R.  Clark. 

Concerto  for  Piano-Forte,  in  D  minor Mocart 

Allegro,  with  Cadensa  by  Reinecke.— Romanza. 

Miss  Alma  Jones. 

(Orehestral  parts  on  second  TMano.) 

Capriccio  Brillante  In  B  minor.  Op.  22.  Mendelssohn 

Miss  J.  E.  Bill. 
(Orchestral  parts  on  second  Piano.) 

Song— Gute  Naeht Schubert 

Miss  Brewster. 

Polacca  Brillante  in  B,  On.  72 Von  Weber 

Miss  Talford. 

Song— When  the  heart  is  youne Buck 

Miss  Nettle  Clark. 

Overture  to  "  Corloianus,"  Op.  82 Beethoven 

Misses  A.  Jones,  Adams,  M.  Roberts  and  Talford. 

3(MA  Concert,  June  24.    On  this  occasion  Mr.  Ernst  Per- 

abo  made  a  farewell  visit,  together  with  Mr.  B.  Liste- 

mann.  Violin,  F.  LIsteroann,  Violin  and  Viola,  A.  Belz, 

Viola,  and  Adolf  Hartdegen,  'Cello.    The  programme 

was  what  might  safely  be  expected  from  these  artists: 

Quartet  for  Piano  and  Strings,  in  F,  Op.  37, 

Xaver  Scharwenka 
(Allegro  moderate— Adagio— Allegro  vivace— 
Finale,  Allegro  con  fuoro.) 
First  time  in  this  country. 

Gavotte  from  the  Sixth  '(3ello  Sonau Bach 

Piano  Solos— 

a.  Fugue,  from  Op.  78,  F  sharp  minor  (new), 

Jos.  Rheinberger 

b.  Echo,  from  "  French  Overture,"  B  minor, 

Bach 

c.  **  Znr  Gnitarre  "— Morccau,  E  major.  .F.  Hiller 

d.  "Busslled." Beethoven-Liszt 

Andante  con  VAiazioni- from  the  Op.  Posth*. 

Quartet  In  D  miner Schubert 

Romanza  and  Svherzofor  Piano  and  'Cdlo,  Op.  27, 

(new,  MS.) John  K.  Paine 

Quartet  in  F  major.  Op.  18-1 Beethoven 

a.    Allegro  con  brio— 6.    Adagio  molte 

— c.    Scherzo— <f.    Allegro. 


Adyertifdng  a  Prima  Donna. 

(From  the  New  York  Tribune.) 

About  this  time,  when  travelling  dramatic  and  musi- 
cal companies  are  getting  ready  for  the  opening  of  the 
autumn  season,  look  out  for  flaming  bulletins  from  the 
watering  places,  announcing  the  unparalleled  triumphs 
of  the  fascinating  young  American  tragedienne.  Miss 
Crummies,  In  a  recherche  recital  at  the  Nantucket 
Athenaeum ;  or  the  costume  concert  of  the  celebrated 
Colorado  prima  donna.  Miss  Euphemia  Gulch,  in  the 

grand  dining-room  of  the  Cosmopolitan  Hotel  at  Rook- 
away  Beach.  Telegrams,  prepaid  and  unsigned,  precip- 
itate such  astounding  intellisenoe  upon  the  newspapers 
with  a  lavish  disregard  of  expense,  all  the  more  striking 
when  it  is  remembered  that  the  newspapers  generally 
drop  the  despatches  into  the  cavernous  basket  tbat  al- 
ways yawns  under  the  table.  Sometimes  an  artist  of 
genuine  rank  is  the  subject  of  these  illegitimate  adver- 
tising operations,  which  certainly  do  no  good,  and  we 
rather  think  do  mischief  to  those  whom  they  are  intend- 
ed to  benefit.  Here  is  a  specimen  telegram,  emanating 
from  the  maladroit  agent  of  a  singer  for  whom  we  have 
so  much  respect  that  we  shall  suppress  her  name:  "The 
greatest  musical  and  todal  event  that  ever  took  place 

in  this  part  of  the  country  occurred  to-day  in ,  with 

the  arrival  of ,  the  illustrious  prima  donna,  who  has 

created  so  much  sensation  of  late  in  all  parts  of  the 
country  where  she  has  visited,  and  also  the  coming  of 
hla  exceUency  Alexander  H.  Rice,  governor  of  Massa- 
chusetts.    Madame and  the  governor  have  tieen 

each  assigned  a  luxurious  stdte  of  rooms  In  the 

House  by  Mr. ,  the  present  proprietor.     The  hotel 

and  ball-room  have  been  splendidly  decorated  in  their 
honor."  And  then  follows  a  reckless  and  coruscating 
report  of  the  inevitable  concert,  the  « ovations,"  the 
Social  attentions  by  the  dlite  of  all  the  continent,  the 
going  to  church,  where  the  governor  prayed  and  the 
prima  donna  sang  anthems— all  leaving  ns  in  doubt 
whether  the  prima  donna  was  in  attendance  on  the  gov- 
ernor or  the  governor  on  the  prima  donna,  and  all  setoff 
with  such  a  display  of  heated  adjectives  that  the  wires 
must  have  scintillated  as  the  message  rushed  along. 
Who  can  it  be  that  sends  these  despatches?  We  can- 
not imagine. 
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Vooalf  with  Piano  Aooompaniment. 

So  sings  the  Laik.       E.    4.    d  to  E.       AhU  30 

"O,  who  so  blithe  and  gay  as  he. 
All  songsters  sweet  among." 
When  Abt  and  the  Lark  conspire  to  sing,  the 
best  of  music  is  sure  to  be  hevd. 

Rommani,  Gypsy  Death  from  Love.     E.     3. 

Etoa.  GobrieU  40 

**He  led  me  out  where  the  sim  shone  down, 
He  looked  at  my  face,  which  was  gypsy  brown." 
A  fine. ballad  of  gypsy  life  and  love. 

Gone  to  their  Rest.     F.  8.  c  to  F.     UotekxX.  40 

<* Where  are  all  the  best  and  brave! 
Gone  to  their  Rest  I " 
A  tribute  to  brave  warriors  and  true.   Very 
effective. 

One  littie  Word.       A.    8.    E  to  F.        Aht.  35 

"A  small  request,  and  yet  a  fate. 
Depends  upon  thy  heart's  reply.^' 
The  little  word  "Tes,"  so  desired,  is  very  pretti- 
ly commented  on  both  by  words  and  music. 

Recollection.  Romanza.  G.  8.  E  to  f|^.   Btoin/R,  30 

"Still  thy  love  shines  brightly  o'er  me." 
One  of  the  "old  age"  songs  of  cheerful  charac- 
ter that  are  so  pleasing  and  successful. 

Speak  not  a  Word  of  coldness.  A6.  8.  E  to  F. 

£f  ens.  30 

"Let  not  the  chain  that  binds  us. 
Ever  be  broken  apart !" 
A  very  sing-able  melody  and  effective  song. 

The  Way  through  the  Wood.    B&.  4.  d  to  g:. 

Mme.  Sainton-Dolby,  60 

«  Shall  T  go  with  you  ?  Somebody  said. 
Somebody  saucily  tossed  her  sweet  head." 
The  little  '^tiff"  of  the  two  "somebodys"l8 
made  the  ocoAsion  of  a  most  delightful  song. 

Draw  near,  O  holy  Dove.    Quartet  and  Solo. 
D.    8.    d  to  E.  Brush.  30 

She  haunts  me  like  a  happy  Dream.    G.    8. 

o  to  E.  Musgrave.  80 

"  As  ocean  holds  a  stanv  gleam. 
Altho'  tbe  star  be  gone  forever." 
A  cheerful  **  haunting. "  Welcome  such  spiritual 
presence  1 

Instrunentalf 

How  fair  art  thou.    Paraphrase.      F.    4. 

NemcuSbcu  50 
Fsir  as  **  thou  "  wast,  the  fine  arrangement 
gives  to  thee  a  new  beauty,  which  will  secure  the 
admiration  of  many. 

Take  this  Letter  to  my  Mother.    For  Piano. 
Op.  1996.  E&.  4.  Qrobe,  60 

The  Little  Old  Cabin  in  the  Lane.    Op.  1996. 

Ah,    4.  Grobe,  60 

Transcriptions  that  show  Orobe's  masterly 
handiwork,  which,  with  the  same  general  plan 
secures  a  new  variety  with  every  new  melody. 
Not  many  can  boast  of  Two  Thousand  different 
compositions! 

Brio-arBrac  Waltases.         8.  M.  A.  8,  P.  80 

True  bric-a-brac  music  should  accord  with  the 
melody  of  breaking  crockery  or  glass;  bnt  these 
waltxes  are  In  roleable  form,  ana  quite  elegant. 

Sounds  from  the  Pacific  (Eliinge  vom  siillen 
Ocean)  Waltzes.         4.  Schulenburg,  75 

Fine  bright  Waltzes  with  Introduction  and 
Finale. 

Hop,  Hop,  Galop.         G.    8.  Herzmann,  80 

The  hand  must  hop  lightly  over  staccato  pass- 
ages, and  will  And  smoother  progress  on  the  le- 
gato melodies. 

I^ameless  Waltzes.  3.  Steinberger,  75 

When  brightly  played  by  an  orchestra,  they 
communicate  a  *'  nameless  **  sensation  to  the  feet 
which  has  a  strong  tendency  to  develop  into  dan- 
cing. 


Abbrkviations.— Degrees  of  difficulty  are  marked 
from  1  to  7.  The  key  is  oenoted  by  a  capital  letter,  as  C, 
B6,'etc.  A  large  Roman  letter  marks  the  lowest  and  tbe 
highest  note  iron  the  staff,  small  Roman  letters  If  below 
or  sbove  the  staff.  Thus:  '*  C.  6.  c  to  B,"  means  "  Key 
of  0,  Fifth  degree,  lowest  letter  c  on  the  added  line  be- 
low, highest  letter,  E  on  the  4th  space. 
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Crho  following  beantlfal  tribate  to  the  luaented 
PrMident  of  Vassar  Ck>11ege  appeared  in  the  Poughkup- 
tU  KagU  of  Aucpxtt  17]. 

Vale! 

JOHN  H.  RAYMOND,  DIED  AUOITST  14, 1878. 

Deep  shade  across  the  moon  was  cast, 
And  o*er  my  sonl  fell  grieTs  eclipse; 
I  thought,  **  This  hoar  may  be  his  last, 
Earth's  shadow  from  hts  spirit  slips; 
Yet,  thoagh  he  sink  to  restful  end, 
Death  parts  ns;  we  shall  meet  onr  fHend 

No  more,  no  more." 

Again  the  snn*s  delusive  ray 
Concealed  a  million  suns  from  sight; 
Again  arose  another  day 
Before  he  passed  beyond  our  light 
To  larger  light  and  life,  to  peace 
From  which  his  soul  shall  And  surcease 

No  more,  no  more. 

No  more  his  gentle  tonesjwe  hear. 
No  more  his  pensive  face  we  see, 
In  halls  to  studious  fancy  dear. 
By  lake  or  meadow,  brook  or  tree; 
But  what  are  earthly  paths  to  him  ? 
His  spirit  gropes  through  labyrinths  dim 

No  more,  no  more. 

Above  him  bend  serener  skies. 
Through  fairer  fields  his  footsteps  go ; 
The  scales  have  fallen  from  his  eyes. 
He  knows  what  we  not  yet  may  know; 
The  Joys,  the  griefs,  of  space  and  time, 
Can  move  the  soul  in  spheres  sublime 

No  more,  no  more. 

And  yet  we  nurse  our  selfish  woe, 
And  muse  with  diseontented  mind. 
When  those  we  love  before  us  go. 
And  leave  us  lingering  here  behind, 
Lest,  while  eternity  unrolls. 
We,  following  ever,  find  their  souls 

No  more,  no  more. 

Along  the  land  the  tidings  fly, 
And  melt  a  thousand  hearts  to  tears ; 
«  And  shall  we  meet  no  more,"  they  sigh, 
"  The  friend  who  led  our  steps  for  years 
Through  paths  untried,  with  gracious  ease 
That  rather  sought  to  exalt  than  please?  " 

No  more,  no  more. 

«  Could  we  yet  bid  farewell,  and  weep 
With  those  who  mourn  bereavement  sore, 
In  grief  beyond  expression  deep  I 
Our  own  affection  prove  once  more  I 
Once  mote  return  his  greeting  bland. 
And  press  his  kind,  paternal  hand 

Once  more,  once  more! 


»> 


No  more  the  consecrated  word 
Shall  soothe  or  thrill  us  through  his  voice ; 
No  more,  by  Shakespeare's  witchery  stirred, 
Our  hearts  shall  in  his  tones  rejoice; 
And  music's  magic  shall  beguile, 
To  meet  our  own,  his  answering  smile 

No  more,  no  more. 

Farewell,  farewell,  the  patient  mind, 
Untired  in  thought  for  other's  weal,— 
The  touch  that  sought  anew  to  wind 
The  tangled  web  ot  good  and  III,— 
Farewell,  the  wise  and  faithful  guide! 
For  counsel,  Care  shall  seek  hit  side 

No  more,  no  more. 

Fall  lightly,  earth,  above  his  breast! 
Sweet  melancholy,  haunt  the  gloom ! 
Lull  nightly,  winds,  his  lonely  rest. 
And  waft  sad  music  round  his  tomb ! 
There  linger,  Hope  and  Memory, 
Where  trusting  Love  may  lean  on  ye 

Forevermorel 

— Fahht  R4TM0ira>  RirrsB. 


— ^Mattsb  before  Mannxk.  a  sure  sign  of  im- 
provement in  ihe  mnsioal  taste  of  any  public  is,  an 
increasing  regard  for  the  quality  of  what  is  played 
er  8UDg, — for  the  music  in  itself,  the  composition, 
rather  than' for  mere  skill  and  grace  in  its  perform- 
ance. When  we  have  learned  to  be  exacting  in 
oar  programmes,  and  to  count  all  executive  skill 
and  brilliancy  as  idle,  unless  it  be  applied  to  the 
interpretation  of  works  of  intrinsic  interest  and 
meaning,  then  we  may  be  said  t«  have  some  taste 
in  music. 


— The  Gontbapuntal  Style.  Oulibicheff,  the 
Russian  biographer  of  Mozart  says :  "  It  «aay  be 
said  that  the  contrapuntal  style,  by  means  of  analo- 
gy, re-enacts  the  laws  and  functions  of  the  under- 
standing on  the  domain  of  feeling.  And  indeed  the 
arrangement  and  studied  sequence  of  musical 
thoughts,  the  beauty  of  the  themoHc  devdopment,  all 
corresponds  to  the  deductions,  proofs,  conolusions, 
illustrations,  which  a  skilful  logician  knows  how  to 
draw  from  some  fruitful  proposition.  The  combi- 
nation of  two  or  more  themes,  contrasted  in  their 
melodic  plan  and  in  their  rhythmical  movement, 
gives  a  type  of  the  mutual  approximation  of  two 
thoughts,  which  seem  at  first  to  have  nothing  in 
common  with  each  other,  but  out  of  whose  unfore- 
seen contact  a  design  suddenly  becomes  perceptible, 
which  charms  by  its  novelty  and  surprises  by  its 
clearness.  In  short,  is  not  the  unity  of  subject, 
strictly  adhered  to  and  wisely  connected  with  all 
the  incidental  and  episodical  details,  alike  a  merit 
in  the  rhetorician  and  the  contrapuntist  ?  " 


— Mere  Melodies, — the  sweetestvmd  th«  freshest 
even, — are  sure  to  pall  on  frequent  repetition. 
They  are  like  the  wild-flowers  and  the  roses.  No 
simple  humdrum  arpeggio  or  plain  chord  accom- 
paniment can  save  them  from  beooming  hacknied, 
though  the  charm  may  in  certain  moods  and  situa- 
tions now  and  then  come  back.  But  a  pregnant 
melody,  or  a  melodic  theme,  thematically  devel- 
oped, and  contrapuntally,  or  polyphcmicaUy  treated, 
so  that  each  voice  of  the  harmony  moves  with  a 
melody  of  its  own,  becomes  thereby  perennial ;  the 
counterpoint  preserves  it,  bestows  on  it  the  gift  of 
immortality.  So  we  have  said  mere  than  once  in 
the  long  course  of  onr  journalizing,  many  times  re- 
ferring to  Bach's  Chorales  for  a  ready  illustration. 
But  now  see  what  the  writer  above  quoted  has  to 
9ay  on  this  point: 

"All  things  have  their  compensations  in  this 
world.  If  Melody  is  an  eternal  principle  of  rejuv- 
enescence for  Music,  so  too  it  is  an  ever  present 
cause  of  its  corruption  and  its  death.  By  the  ease 
with  which  it  assumes  all  colors  and  accommodates 
itself  to  all  forms,  by  its  subserviency  to  the  most 
moody  and  transient  influences.  Melody  makes  any 
given  system  of  composition  appear,  so  far  as  the 
hearers  are  concerned,  to  be  either  native  or  for- 
eign, antiquated  or  new.  It  founds  the  momentary 
taste  and  it  destroys  it.  The  instability  of  this 
element  in  music  became  still  greater  when  coupled 
with  a  superficial  and  almost  primitive  harmony, 
such  as  we  find  in  most  of  the  Italian  operas  of  the 
eighteenth  "  [and  even  the  nineteenth]  "  century.  At 
first,  when  it  held  sole  sway,  the  power  of  the  rul- 
ing melody  was  all  the  greater  for  not  being  clothed 
upon ;  but  it  soon  lost  its  vital  charm,  since  it  had 


surrendered  itself  witU  too  little  reserve  to  the 
wishes  of  the  ear.  Works  in  this  style,  called 
homofhonU  {or  one-voiced),  that  is  to  say  purely 
melodic,  commonly  soon  wear  out;,  we  mark  the 
melancholy  progress  from  indifference  to  satiety, 
and  from  satiety  to  loathing.  They  were  loved 
more  and  more,  because  they  were  well-known ; 
then  they  ceased  to  be  loved,  because  they  were 
known  too  well.  And  then  the  music  is  no  more 
than  a  withered  flower,  which  has  outlived  its  col- 
ors and  its  fragrance,  a  noble  wine  which  has  lost 
its  fine  aroma. 

"  The  enjo3rment8  which  Melody  creates  are  in- 
comparably the  most  lively ;  those  of  Counterpoint 
far  more  enduring.  The  former  are  had  gratU  ; 
the  latter  must  be  purchased  by  labor  and  study, 
like  the  pleasures  of  the  mind,  which  they  represent 
in  music,  so  far  as  it  is  possible  to  represent  them 
in  that.  In  the  analogies  of  the  melodic  style  we 
find  again  all  the  expression  and  emotional  power 
of  speech,  ihe  passions  with  their  joys  and  sorrows. 
Counterpoint  occupies  the  opposite  psychological 
domain ;  its  serious  expressions  do  not  harmonize 
with  sensuality;  they  touch  the  Infinite  on  all 
sides;  they  address  ineffable  words  to  the  soul; 
they  talk  with  it  that  exalted  language  of  Poesy, 
which  flashes  from  the  vaulted  firmament  in  char- 
acters of  fire;  and  the  thought  readily  suggests 
itself,  that,  had  the  stars  an  audible  as  they  have  a 
visible  voice,  the  mathematical  laws,  having  become 
euphonious,  would  spread  abroad  the-  combinations 
of  the  Fugue." 


The  Literature  of  National 

BT  CABL   ENGEL. 
(Oontinued  from  Page  283.) 

The  reader  is  andoubtedly  aware  that  the 
Baltic  provinces  of  Russia  are  to  a  gfreat  extent 
inhabited  by  noi»-SlaTonic  races.  The  moat 
interesting  of  these,  musically  re^^farded,  are 
the  Finns.  A  collection  of  their  songs, 
entitled  ^*  Saomen  Kansan  Laalantoja  Planolla 
Soitettavia "  (Helsingissa,  1849 ;  oblong  8vo), 
is  edited  by  CoUan  and  A.  Reinholm.  The 
tunes  are  with  a  pianoforte  accompaniment. 
Among  them  are  some  curious  *'  Runo-songs," 
which  are  restricted  to  the  compass  of  a  fifth 
and  are  noted  down  in  5-4  time.  The  book 
contains  a  representation  of  the  ^'kantele," 
the  old  national  musical  instrument  of  the 
Finns.  As  the  Finnish  language  is  but  little 
known  in  England,  a  short  abstract  of  the 
contents  of  the  instructive  preface  of  this  book 
may  assist  the  student.  The  editors  state  that 
twenty  pastoral  son^  of  the  Finns  were  pub- 
lished at  Gottland,  m  the  year  1881,  and  ten 
songs  some  years  later,  by  Europaeus.  A 
collection  entitled  "Kftnteletar"  is  edited 
principally  by  LSnnrot,  who  is  also  a  contrib- 
utor to  the  present  collection.  The  costume 
of  the  girl  playing  the  **  kantele,"  represented 
in  the  frontispiece  of  the  present  work,  exhib- 
its the  old  national  dress  of  the  Finnish 
women.  There  is  also  a  German  translation  of 
Finnish  Runo-songs,  by  G.  H.  von  SchrSter 
(Stuttgart,  1834;  8vo),  which  contains  tunes. 

Of  the  popular  songs  of  the  Lithuanians  there 
are  some  German  books  which  may  assist  the 
musical  student  unacquainted  with  the  Lithu- 
anian language.  One  of  these  is  by  L.  J.  Rhesa 
(Berlin,  1848;  8vo),  and  contains  a  German 
translation  as  well  as  the  original-  words,  with 
a  number  of  tunes  given  in  an  appendix ;  the 
other  is  by  G.  H.  F.  Nesselmann  (Berlin,  1853; 
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8to),  and  likewise  has  tunes  at  the  end  of  the 
Tolume.  The  son^  of  Lithuania  are  called 
"Dainos,"  and  this  name  is  also  the  title  of 
the  book  by  Rhesa. 

Proceeding  now  to  Hunfrary,  a  country 
which,  it  must  be  remembered,  is  inhabited  by 
about  half-a-dozen  different  races,  we  have  to 
consider  especially  the  music  of  the  Magyars, 
because  they  are  the  principal  and  dominant 
race  of  Hungary,  and  it  is  their  music  which  is 
generally  meant  by  the  term  Hungarian  Nation- 
al Music .  There  are  several  interesting  collec- 
tions published  of  the  beautiful  songs  of  the 
Magyars.  Gabriel  Mfitray  has  especially 
distinguished  himself  as  an  editor  of  them. 
His  »» Magyar  N6pdalok"  (Of en,  1862;  folio), 
should  be  known  to  the  student,  and  will 
probably  be  found  all  the  more  useful  since  a 
German  metrical  translation  of  the  poetry  is 
printed  in  juxtaposition  to  the  original  Hunga- 
rian words.  There  are  certainly  many  English 
musicians  who  may  be  supposed  to  be  able  to 
read  German,  though  probably  but  few  who 
understand  the  Hungarian  language.  Gabriel 
Mfttray  is  also  the  editor  of  a  volume  of  ancient 
Hungarian  songs,  with  the  airs,  dating  from 
the  sixteenth  century,  which  was  published  at 
the  request  of  the  Hungarian  Academy  (Pesth, 
1859;  4to).  It  contains  an  historical  ballad, 
composed  by  Andras  Farkas,  in  the  year  1538 ; 
nineteen  sacred  songs,  composed  during  the 
years  1588-52;  a  satirical  song  by  Erist6f 
Ormpruzt,  mvno  1550;  twenty-five  historical 
and  other  songs,  by  Sebesty^n  Tin6di,  a 
famous  Hungarian  bard,  composed  during  the 
yeiirs  1541-53;  and  two  songs  made  by  the 
same  bard  in  1553  and  1554.  The  preface, 
written  by  G.  M&tray,  gives  some  account  of 
the  cultivation  of  music  in  Hungary  during 
the  sixteenth  century,  and  especially  of  the 
musical  notations  as  exhibited  in  the  manu  - 
scripts  of  that  period. 

As  another  editor  of  interesting  Hungarian 
collections  of  songs  may  be  noticed  Ignac  Bog- 
nar  (100  songs,  Pesth,  1853,  folio:  50  song^s. 
Pesth,  1858,  folio;  etc.).  J.  Preichlinger,  in 
Pesth,  has  published  a  set  of  Hungarian  pas- 
toral songs,  with  pianoforte  accompaniment, 
under  the  title  **Csik6d  dalai  Zongoi^ra."  But 
we  must  not  linger  in  Hungary,  as  we  have 
still  a  long  journey  before  us. 

Let  us  next  proceed  to  Turkey,  a  country  in 
which  the  popular  music  partakes  of  an  Orien- 
tal character,  and  in  which  musical  instruments 
are  in  use  which  are  almost  identical  with  thosr 
of  the  Arabs  and  the  Persians.  No  doubt  in 
the  principal  towns  of  Turkey  this  is  somewhat 
different,  at  least  among  the  higher  classes, 
whose  taste  has  been  more  or  less  modified  bv 
the  influence  of  European  civilization.  At  any 
rate,  it  is  a  well-known  fact  that  the  ladies  in 
the  harems  at  Constantinople  not  unfrequently 
have  a  pianoforte  in  their  rooms,  although  they 
seldom  achieve  so  much  as  to  be  able  to  play 
anything  from  notation.  Some  insight  into 
the  nature  of  their  performance  is  afforded  us 
by  **  Lyre  Orien tale.'*  published  in  Constanti- 
nople in  the  year  1858.  This  is  certainly  one 
of  the  most  extraordinary  music-books  ever 
printed.  It  contains  Turkish  songs,  and  sev- 
eral instrumental  pieces,  arranged  for  the 
piano-forte.  The  title-page,  which  is  in  French 
as  well  as  in  Turkish,  informs  us  that  they 
have  been  harmonized  by  Mr.  G.  Guatelli, 
'*Directeur  de  laMusique  Imp^riale,"  assisted 
by  Messrs.  Arisdagu^  Hohannessian  and  Ga- 
briel Eramian,  two  Turkish  ''Professeurs  de 
Musique"  in  Constantinople;  and  the  work  is 
dedicated  to  *'  A.  8.  E.  Nedjib  Pacha,  Gouver- 
neur-g6n6ral  de  la  Musique  de  8.M.A.  le  Sul- 
tan." What  strikes  one  at  a  first  glance  into 
these  pianoforte  arrangements  is  a  frequent 
employment  of  a  rapid  repetition  of  the  same 
note,  a  method  which  Thalberg  has  employed 
to  obtain  a  sustained  though  trembling  sound. 
Perhaps  the  Turkish  professors  intended  to 
imitate  by  this  tremulousness  the  admired 
vibrating  tones  of  their  voices;  for  no  doubt 
they  are  singers  as  well  as  pianists. 
Another  very  remarkable  book  of  Turkish 


music  was  published  in  Vienna  about  the  year 
1835,  and  contains  fifty-nine  songs  of  the  Mew- 
lewi  Dervishes,  with  a  pianoforte  accompani< 
ment  written  by  the  Abb6  Maximilian  Stadler. 
The  Mewlewi  Dervishes,  who  have  their  name 
from  their  founder,  used  to  perform  their  sacred 
dances  in  a  mosque  at  Tophan^,  a  suburb  of 
Constantinople.  Herr  von  Hussard,  secretary 
to  the  Austrian  Legation  in  Constantinople,  a 
great  lover  of  music,  often  witnessed  these 
dances,  or  ''zikrs,'^  as  they  are  called,  which 
are  executed  with  the  musical  accompaniments 
of  singing,  plajring  on  flutes,  and  beating  of 
drums;  and,  with  care  and  perseverance,  he 
succeeded  in  faithfully  rendering  the  songs  in 
our  notation.  Having  on  his  return  to  Vienna 
placed  the  manuscript  in  the  hands  of  the 
Abb^  Stadler,  well-known  as  a  musician  and 
as  a  friend  of  Mozart,  Stadler  wrote  an  accom- 
paniment to  the  songs,  contrived  in  his  usual 
manner,  which  would  probably  have  astonished 
the  Dervishes,  could  thev  have  heard  it.  At 
all  events,  however  well  acquainted  pianoforte- 
players  may  be  with  the  so-called  **  Alberti- 
bass"  and  **  Murky-bass,"  so  greatly  favored 
by  the  Abb6,  to  the  Dervish  it  might  very  like- 
ly be  puzzling.  However,  as  the  tunes  are 
separately  printed,  with  the  original  words  and 
a  German  translation  under  them,  it  matters 
not  greatly  how  the  accompaniment  is  con- 
trived. Title  title  of  the  work  is  "Original- 
Chore  der  Derwische  Mewlewi"  (Vienna: 
Pietro  Mechetti ;  oblong  folio).  I  regret  that 
it  would  take  too  much  space  here  to  give 
a  more  detailed  description  of  this  curious 
book.  Suffice  it,  for  the  right  comprehension 
of  the  music,  to  point  out  that  there  is  said  to 
be  a  deep  and  mysterious  signification  in  the 
sacred  evolutions  of  those  fanatics,  in  which  a 
superior  Dervish,  seated  in  the  centre,  repre- 
sents the  sun,  and  those  moving  around  him 
are  stars  of  the  planetary  system.  Also  the 
words  of -their  songs  are  asserted  to  have  a 
deep  meaning  full  of  profound  wisdom.  In 
German  translation  they  appear  rather  bom- 
bastic and  nonsensical ;  but  it  is  perhaps  diffi- 
cult for  an  uninitiated  European  observer  to 
fathom  the  depth  of  such  Oriental  lore. 

As  regards  Greece,  many  collections  of  the 
popular  song^  of  that  country  have  been  pub- 
lished in  French  or  in  German  translations; 
but  only  a  few  of  them  contain  airs  in  nota- 
tion. Leopold  Schefer  has  issued  a  supple- 
ment to  the  "Taschenbuch  zum .  geselligen 
Vergnftgen"  (Leipzig,  1828;  12mo),  which 
contains  tunes  of  the  modem  Greeks;  and 
there  is  an  appendix  of  similar  tunes  in  '^Volks- 
leben  der  Neugriechen,"  by  D.  H.  Sanders 
(Mannheim:  1844,  8vo).  Again,  G.  P.  Weitz- 
mann,  in  his  short  account  of  the  music  of  the 
ancient  Greeks  (Berlin,  1855 :  4to),  gives  forty 
popular  melodies  of  the  modem  Greeks.  Here 
also  may  attention  be  drawn  to  a  little  collec- 
tion of  new  Greek  songs  edited  by  Gn^ditch, 
a  Russian  gentleman  (St.  Petersburg,  1825). 
In  the  preface  of  this  book  are  pointed  out 
certain  resemblances  between  the  popular 
poetry  of  the  modem  Greeks  and  that  of  the 
Russians.  Musicians  are  perhaps  more  inter- 
ested in  the  ecclesiastical  music  of  the  Greek 
Church.  On  this  subject  a  few  statements 
shall  presently  be  offered,  since  it  appertains  to 
national  music  properly  speaking. 

In  Italy,  the  music-publisher  B.  Girard,  of 
Naples,  has  earned  the  thanks  of  the  lovers  of 
National  Music  by  bringing  out  his  *^  Passa- 
tempi  Musicali,"  which  consists  of  a  large  set 
of  Neapolitan  and  Sicilian  airs  of  songs  and 
dances,  arranged  for  the  pianoforte,  and  print- 
ed in  folio.  Another  ^'Passatempi  Musicali," 
issued  by  Rossi  and  Co.,  in  Rome,  comprises 
about  thirty  Roman  tunes  arranged  for  the 
pianoforte  (folio).  Perhaps  more  easily  acces- 
sible to  the  student  is  '^  CoUezione  di  Canzo- 
nette  "  etc.,  with  a  German  translation  of  the 
Italian  words,  by  G.  W.  Teschner  (Berlin,  ob- 
long folio);  or,  **Alcuni  Canti  Populari  Tos- 
cani,"  etc.,  edited  by  R.  Lacy  (London:  Lons- 
dale; folio). 

In  Spain  we  meet  with  several  collections  of 


Boleros,  Fandangos,  and  similar  tunes,  pab- 
lished  by  Martin  in  Madrid ;  as,  for  instance, 
'*  Las  Castafluelas,  coleccion  der  Bailes  y  Can- 
tares  Nacionales  para  Piano"  (folio,  two  books). 
Several  Spanish  pianists  and  singers,  sucb  as 
M.  S.  AUu,  Isidoro  Hernandez,  B.  X.  Mir6, 
Josd  Rogel,  Carrafa,  liave  had  their  transcrip- 
tions of,  or  rhapsodies  on,  Spanish  national 
tunes  brought  out  by  Martin  in  Madrid.  The 
Peninsular  Melodies,  compiled  by  G[eorge] 
L[loyd]  (London,  1880;  folio,  two  vols.),  are 
genuine  Spanish  and  Portuguese  airs,  to  which 
poetry  by  English  authors  has  been  substitated 
for  the  original  words. 

In  Portugal,  F.  D.  Milcent  has  published  a 
large  volume  of  '*  modinhas,"  as  the  national 
songs  of  that  country  are  called.  This  publi- 
cation, which  is  entitled  **  Jomal  de  Modinhas 
com  acompanhamento  de  Cravo"  (Lisbon, 
folio),  dates  probably  from  the  end  of  the  last 
century,  when  the  harpsichord  was  still  in  use ; 
for  envoo  signifies  the  harpsichord  or  clavicym- 
balum,  which  was  also  called  gravicymbalum  ; 
hence  probably  the  Portuguese  orcuoo.  Twelve 
Modinhas  with  their  original  words  and  an 
English  translation,  by  Madame  F.  M.,  ap- 
peared in  England  under  the  title  ''Lusitan- 
lan  Garland"  (London:  Ewer  and  Co.; 
folio). 

Of  the  Basque  people,  who  dwell  in  the 
north  of  Spain  and  the  south-west  of  France, 
a  collection  of  songs,  with  the  airs,  entitled 
**Eu8Culdun  ancifia  ancifiaco"  etc.,  (San  Se- 
bastian, 1828;  small  folio),  is  edited  by  Fran- 
cisco Iztueta,  and  contains  a  preface  written  in 
Spanish.  There  are  also  dance-tunes  in  this 
publication.  It  is  now  scarce;  and  this  is 
likewise  the  case  with  a  description  of  the 
dances  of  the  Basques  in  Guipuzcoa,  written  in 
the  Basque  language  by  Don  Juan  Ignacio 
de  Iztueta,  and  entitled  '*Guipuzcoaco  dantza 
gogoangarrien "  etc.,  (San  Sebastian,  1824; 
8vo).  The  Basque  language  being  entirely 
different  from  any  other  European  language, 
and  known  but  to  few  persons  besides  those 
whose  mother-tongue  it  is,  the  musical  student 
will  find  it  probably  advisable  to  consult  ^*Le 
Pays  Basque"  by  Francisque-Michel  (Paris, 
1867 ;  8vo),  which  contains  a  whole  chapter  on 
music,  and  also  about  half-a-dozen  tunes  in 
notation.  Moreover,  respecting  the  Basques 
dwelling  on  the  French  side  of  the  Pyrenees, 
he  will  find  the  desired  information  in  'K/hants 
populaires  du  Pays  Basque,  paroles  et  musique 
originales,  recueillis  et  publi6esavec  traduction 
fran^aise  par  J.  D.  J.  Sallaberry  "  (Bayonne, 
1870:  royal  8vo),  which  contains,  besides  a 
great  number  of  tunes,  a  French  translation 
in  juxtaposition  to  the  original  Basque 
poetry. 

The  French,  as  might  be  expected  from  their 
intelligence  and  antiquarian  taste,  have  not 
neglected  to  investigate  the  popular  legends, 
tales,  and  songs  of  their  country.  The  object 
of  the  present  survey  does  not  demand  a  de- 
tailed account  of  the  result  of  their  researches. 
Suffice  it  to  draw  attention  to  the  following 
publications:  -  **  Chants  et  Chansons  populaires 
de  la  France ;  nouvelle  Mition  illustr^  "  (Par- 
is, 1848;  royal  8vo,  three  vols.).  **  Chansons 
populaires  des  Provinces  de  France;  notices 
par  Champfieuiy;  avec  accompagnement  de 
piano  par  J.  B.  Wekerlin"  (Paris,  1860;  royal 
8vo).  <*Echos  du  Temps  Pass^"  par  J.  B. 
Wekerlin  (Paris,  1856-57;  royal  8vo,  two 
vols.).  '  *  Chants  et  Chansons  des  Provinces  de 
rOuest,  Poitou,  Saintonge,  Aunis  et  Angou- 
mois,  avec  les  airs  originauz,  recueillis  et  an- 
not^s  par  Jerome  Bujeaud  "  (Niort,  1866;  royal 
8vo,  two  vols.).  *' Chansons  et  Airs  popu- 
laires du  Btem,  recueillis  par  Fr^d^ric  Rivar- 
^"  (Pau,  1844;  royal  %wi),  ''Poesies  popu- 
laires de  la  Lorraine ;  publication  de  la  Soci6t^ 
d'Archdologie  Lorraine  "  (Nancy,  1854 ;  ^vo). 

The  collections  confined  to  certain  districts 
of  France,  of  which  more  could  be  quoted  did 
space  permit,  are  generally  the  most  valuable, 
since  they  give  new  information  ^thored  from 
personal  observation,  songs  with  the  tunes 
written  down  from  the  lips  of  the  people,  and 
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explanations  about  the  dialect  and  usages  pre- 
Tailing  in  the  district;  while  the  collections 
embracing  specimens  of  songs  of  a  whole  coun- 
try arensually  compiled  from  those  works,  and 
supply  only  information  obtained  at  second- 
hand. In  support  of  this  statement  may  be 
cited  the  interesting  collection  of  the  soi^  of 
Brittany  published  by  Hersart  de  la  ville- 
marqu6,  under  the  title  ^'Barzaz-Breiz*' (Par- 
is, 1846;  BvOy  two  toIs).  The  edition  here 
indicated  is  the  fourth,  greatly  augmented, 
and  provided  with  a  French  translation  in  ad- 
dition to  the  original  words.  It  must  be  re- 
membered that  the  people  of  Brittany,  or  the 
French  Bretagne,  speak  a  language  of  their 
own,  which  is  a  Celtic  dialect  rather  resembling 
the  Welsh.  However,  the  musical  student,  u 
he  cares  not  for  having  the  original  language, 
may  be  referred  to  the  English  translation  of 
**Barzaz-Breiz "  by  Tom  Taylor  (London, 
1865 ;  4to),  or  to  the  German  translation  by 
Keller  and  Seckendorff  (Tubingen,  1848; 
8vo),  although  these  reproductions  contain 
only  a  small  selection  of  the  airs  to  be  found 
in  the  comprehensive  work  of  Villemarqu6. 

We  must  not  leave  France  before  having  at 
least  a  cursory  glance  at  the  interesting  French 
publications  of  songs  of  the  olden  time  relat- 
ing to  our  inquiry.  The  ''Anthologie  Fran- 
QOise,  ou  Chansons  Choisies  depuis  le  18esi^cle 
jusqu'tt  present"  (Paris,  1765;  8vo,  three  vols.) 
deserves  especial  attention.  Likewise  ^^La 
Clef  des  Chansonniers,  ou  Recueil  des  Vaude- 
villes depuis  cent  ans  et  plus,  notez  et  recueil- 
lis  pour  la  premiere  fois  par  J.  B.  C.  Ballard  " 
(Paris,  1717;  sm.  8vo,  two  vols);  and  **LaCl6 
du  Caveau  It  I'usage  de  tons  les  Chansonniers, 
frangais,  des  Amateurs,  Autenrs,  Acteurs  du 
Vaudeville,  et  de  tous  les  Amis  de  la  Chanson; 
par  C  ♦  *  *  du  Caveau  Modeme  "  (Paris,  1811 ; 
oblong  12mo).  This  curious  book,  which  con- 
tains nearly  nine  hundred  tunes,  might  be 
compared  to  an  English  publication,  about  a 
hundred  years  older,  called  '*The  Dancing 
Master."  In  the  beginning  of  the  present 
century  there  was  still  in  Pans  a  musical  and 
literary  society,  the  members  of  which  call 
themselves  ''Enfans  de  Caveau,"  because  they 
had  their  meetings  at  a  certain  wine-room 
known  as  the  Caveau. 

Considering  that  the  inhabitants  of  Switzer- 
land consist  of  several  races,  we  may  expect  to 
find  with  them  songs  in  different  languages. 
In  the  western  cantons  of  Switzerland  French 
is  spoken ;  in  Ticino,  Italian ;  but  about  three- 
fourths  of  the  population  of  Switzerland  speak 
dialects  of  German,  and  as  these  constitute  a 
lar^  majority,  it  is  chiefly  their  music  to 
which  we  have  to  direct  our  attention.  For 
this  purpose  may  be  especially  recommended : 
''Sammlung  von  Schweizer-Eiihreihen  und 
Volksliedem"  (Bern,  1818;  oblong  folio), 
which  cantains  interesting  introductory  ob- 
servations on  the  **Ranz  desVaches,"  by  G.  J. 
Kuhn  and  J.  R.  Wysz.  This  is  the  third  edi- 
tion of  a  successful  publication ;  a  fourth  edi- 
tion (Bern,  1826)  contains,  besides  songs, 
several  dance-tunes,  and  among  these  are  two 
from  the  canton  of  Appenzell,  which  are  given 
in  notation  for  a  violin,  a  dulcimer,  and  a  oass, 

Crecisely  as  the  collector  heard  them  played 
y  the  country-people.  A  combination  of 
these  instruments  is  so  rarely  found  in  our 
scores  that  it  may  amuse  the  student  to  exam- 
ine the  pieces,  which  are  by  no  means  devoid 
of  spirit  and  characteristic  features.  The 
"  Recherches  sur  les  Ranz  des  Vaches,  ou  suf 
les  Chansons  pastorales  des  Bergers  de  la 
Suisse,  avec  musique,"  by  G.  Tarenne  (Paris, 
1818 ;  8vo),  contains  a  number  of  tunes  as  they 
are  played  on  the  alphom  in  the  different  can- 
tons of  Switzerland.  Furthermore,  a  note- 
worthy series  of  '*  Airs  Suisses,"  with  accom- 
paniment of  the  guitar  as  well  as  the 
pianoforte,  has  been  issued  by  A.  Hegar  in 
Basle. 

The  Germans  have  published  more  collec- 
tions of  national  songs  than  any  other  nation. 
Here,  again,  must  be  borne  in  mind  that,  for 
the  reason  already  stated,    those  collections 


which  refer  to  a  certain  district  of  the  country 
are  generally  the  most  instructive.  It  is  rather 
difficult  to  contrive  a  satisfactory  selection  from 
a  great  number  of  publications,  many  of  which 
are  meritorious;  to  name  them  all  here  is  out 
of  the  question,  neither  is  it  desirable.  The 
following  names  of  some  the  editors,  with  an 
indication  of  the  dates  and  the  names  of  the 
places  where  their  works  appeared  in  print, 
may  help  to  put  the  inquisitive  student  on  the 
right  track:  Eretschmer  und  Zuccalmaglio 
(Berlin,  1888-40;  8vo,  two  vols.);  Erk  und 
Inner  (Leipzig,  1848;  sm.  8vo);  L.  Erk, 
"Deutscher  Liederhort"  (Berlin,  1856;  royal 
8vo);  B&sching  und  von  der  Hagen  (Berliu, 
1807;  poetry,  12mo;  music,  oblong  8vo);  F. 
Silcber  (Ttibingen,  no  date;  oblong  folio); 
Pocci,  Richter  und  Scherer  (Leipzig,  no  date; 
sm.  4to);  Philipp  Wackemagel  **Tr5stein- 
samkeif  (Frankfort-on-MaiD,  1867;  12mo); 
etc. 

As  regards  particular  districts  of  Germany, 
there  require  to  be  noticed:  ^'Schlesische 
Volkslieder,"  by  Hoffman  von  Fallersleben  and 
B.  Richter  (Leipzig,  1842;  8vo).  This  judi- 
ciously edited  collection  of  three  hundred 
songs  of  the  country-people  in  Silesia  affords, 
in  my  opinion,  a  suggestive  example  as  to  how 
national  songs  ought  to  be  published.  The 
tunes  are  written  down  as  they  were  gathered 
from  the  mouths  of  the  singers,  without  any 
additions.  The  place  where  each  tune  was 
obtained  is  mentioned.  Deviations  in  .the 
tunes,  or  what  may  be  called  different  readings, 
preferred  in  certain  places,  are  indicated  with 
small  notes.  The  poetry  likewise  is  carefully 
treated ;  and  frequent  references  to  other  well- 
known  collections — not  only  German,  but  also 
Scandinavian,  Slavonic,  French,  etc.,  as  re- 
gards certain  characteristics  of  the  songs — 
greatly  enhance  the  value  of  the  book  for 
study.  "Frfinkische  Volkslieder,"  by  Franz 
Wilhelm  Freiherrn  von  Ditfurth  (Leipzig, 
1855;  8vo,  two  vols.),  consists  of  a  large  col- 
lection of  songs,  made  in  the  part  of  Bavaria 
which  constituted  the  ancient  Franconia.  The 
first  volume  contains  180  sacred  songs;  and 
the  second  and  larger  volume  contains  400  sec- 
ular songs.  They  are  all  noted  down  in  two- 
part  harmony,  and  the  editor  says  that  the 
people  usually  sing  them  in  this  way.  **  Oes- 
terreichische  Volkslieder,"  by  Tschischka  and 
Schottky  (Pesth,  1844;  sm.  8vo),  is  an  instruc- 
tive eollection  of  the  songs  of  the  German  pop- 
ulation of  Austria.  In  an  appendix  is  given 
an  account  of  the  German  dialect  of  the  Aus- 
trian peasants,  with  a  glossary.  Likewise 
noteworthy  are  *^Die  Oesterreichischen  Volks- 
weisen,"  by  Anton  Ritter  von  Spaun  (Wien, 
1845:  8vo);and  **Salzburgische  Volkslieder," 
by  Maria  Vinzenz  SUsz  (Salzburg,  1865 ;  8vo). 
The  last-named  book  possesses  an  additional 
interest  from  the  circumstance  of  the  tunes 
having  been  collected  in  and  near  to  the  birth- 
place of  Mozart.  Some  of  these  songs  may 
have  served  the  great  composer  as  his  first  in- 
itiatory lessons;  at  all  events,  it  may  be  sur- 
mised, from  his  acute  susceptibility  for  music, 
that  the  simple  and  impressive  popular  airs 
which  he  heard  in  his  earliest  childhood  can- 
not have  been  without  some  influence  upon 
his  taste  and  development ;  and  several  melo- 
dies in  his  works  could  be  pointed  out  which 
corroborate  this  surmise. 

Souffs  of  the  Austrian  province  of  Carinthia 
have  been  edited  by  Edmund  Freiherr  von 
Herbert  (Elagenfurt :  Edward  Liegel ;  folio) ; 
of  Styria,  by  Carl  Fischer  (Wien:  Diabelli; 
oblong  folio) ;  of  the  Tyrol,  by  Paul  Schonner 
(Wien:  Diabelli;  oblong  folio).  I.  Moscheles 
is  the  editor  of  ^^The  Tyrolese  Melodies  as 
sung  by  the  family  Rainer  "  (London:  Willis; 
folio),  in  which  may  be  seen  examples  of  that 
peculiar  kind  of  Tyrolese  singing  in  falsetto 
which  they  call  joddn^  and  which  is  much 
more  effective  in  their  mountains  than  in  a 
dawing-room. 

A  little  book  of  German  tunes  of  bygone 
days,  entitled  "Lieder  und  Weisen  vergan- 
gener  Jahrhunderte,"  compiled  by  C.  F.  Beck- 


er (Leipzig,  1858;  sm.  4to),  which  is  easily 
obtainaole,  will  provide  the  musician  of  an 
antiquarian  turn  of  ii^ind  with  some  interesting 
specimens  of  German  popular  songs,  of  the 
sixteenth,  seventeenth,  and  eighteenth  centu- 
ries. For  ascertaining  the  date  of  origin  and 
the  authorship  of  a  certain  number  of  German 
popular  songs  which  can  thus  be  traced,  the 
reader  may  be  referred  to  "  Unsere  volksthUm- 
lichen  Lieder,"  by  Hoffmann  von  Fallersleben 
(Leipzig,  1869 ;  8vo).  The  Germans  published 
as  early  as  in  the  sixteenth  century  collections 
of  their  national  songs,  such  as  "Ein  Ausbund 
STuter  alter  und  neuer  Liedlein,'*  by  George 
Forster  (NQmberg,  1539),  and  '^Hundert  und 
fUnfzehn  guter  und  neuer  Liedlein,"  by  Hans 
Ott  (Niimberg,  1544);  nay,  it. is  recorded  that 
Charlemagne,  a  thousand  years  ago,  caused 
the  popular  songs  of  the  Germans  to  be  col- 
lected. 

The  Dutch  also  have  several  old  song-books 
of  the  kind,  as,  for  instance — Campbuysen: 
*<Sticktelijke  Rymen '*  (Amsterdam,  1647; 
4to);  Starter  and  Vredeman:  '^Friesche  Lust- 
Hof  "  (Amsterdam,  1621 ;  oblong  8vo) ;  Prins : 
*^Medenblicker  Scharre-Zoodtje "  (Meden- 
blick,  1650;  sm.  oblong  8vo);  Valerius:  **Ne- 
-derlandsche  Gedenck-clanck  "  (Haerlem,  1626; 
4to),  etc.  As  these  works  are  now  scarce,  the 
musician  interested  in  examining  the  old  Neth- 
erlandish tunes  may  bo  referred  to  **Oude 
Vlaemsche  Liederen"  by  J.  F.  Willems  (Ghent, 
1848;  royal  8vo),  which  contains  258  songs, 
most  of  them  with  the  airs  in  notation.  In 
this  work  is  also  given  a  list  of  the  various  col- 
lections of  Flemish  and  Dutch  tunes  which 
have  been  published,  orare  known  to  be  extant 
in  manuscript.  However,  a  better  edited 
work  is  **  Chants  populai res  des  Flamands  de 
France,  rccueillis  et  publics  avec  les  melodies 
originales,  nne  traduction  fran9aise,  et  des 
notes,*' by  E.  de  Coussemaker  (Ghent,  1856; 
royal  8vo).  Coussemaker  is  so  well  known  as 
a  learned  and  discerning  musical  author  that 
the  student  will  expect,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
to  find  his  compilation  instructive.  Here  may 
also  b^  noticed  a  recent  publication  of  some 
songs  with  their  airs,  historically  interesting, 
entitled  **Twaalf  Geuzeliedjes  uit  de  Geusen 
Liedenboecxkens  van  1588  en  later,  met  de 
oorspronkelijke  wijzen  waarop  ze  in  den 
Spaanschen  tijd  gezongen  werden ;  voor  zang 
ea  klavier  bewerkt  en  wortelijk  toegelicht 
door  Dr.  A.  D.  Loman ''  (Amsterdam,  1872 ; 
royal  8vo). 

The  Walloons  in  Belgium  speak  a  curious 

French  dialect.     A  collection  of  their  songs, 

with  a  supplement  containing  thirty-six  airs  in 

notation,    is  entitled     *'Choix  de    Chansons 

et    Poesies    Wallonnes,  Pays  de    Li^ge,   par 

MM.  B***etD***   (Liege,   1844; 

8vo). 

(To  be  Continued.) 


Additional  Aooompaniments  to  Baoh*s 
and  Haendel's  Scorea 

(From  W.  F.  Apttiorp*8  article  in  the  AUanUe  Monihiy 
for  September.) 

In  looking  over  the  pages  of  a  Bach  or  Handel 
score,  we  are  sarprisea  at  the  apparent  meagreness 
of  the  instrumental  portion.  While  the  voices  are 
treated  with  all  the  elaborate  care  that  was  charac- 
teristic of  the  composers*  day,  the  instrumental  ac- 
companiment seems  to  have  been  unaccountably 
neglected.  In  some  places  the  orchestral  accom- 
paniment is  worked  ont  with  the  same  elaborate- 
ness as  the  vocal  parts ;  in  others  we  find  little  or 
nothing  more  than  an  instrumental  bass  to  support 
the  voices.  But  upon  closer  inspection  we  find 
that  this  bass  is  in  most  cases  accompanied  by  a 
curious  series  of  Arabic  numerals,  which  were  evi- 
dently not  put  there  for  nothing.  In  fact,  both 
Bach  and  H&ndel  were  in  the  habit  of  writing  a 
great  part  of  thei.*  music  in  that  species  of  short- 
hand known  to  the  initiated  as  a  figured  bass. 
Wherever  there  seems  to  be  a  lack  of  instrumental 
accompaniment  in  their  scores,  we  may  feel  sure 
that  the  bass  contains  the  germ  from  which  this  Is 
to  be  developed.  This  baas  is  called  the  eorUinuo 
OT  bono  eofihnuo,  and  until  it  Is  developed  into  full 
harmony,  until  the  frequent  gaps  in  the  score  are 
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filled  out,  anything  like  an  adequate  performance 
of  the  work  is  out  of  the  question.  In  the  compo- 
sers' time,  this  filling  out  was  in  all  probability 
done  by  themselves,  or  .under  tholr  direction,  on 
the  organ  or  harpsichord.  The  organist  played 
either  directly  from  the  contmuo  itself,  or  from  an 
organ  part  prepared  from  it.  All  passages  which 
the  composer  did  not  intend  to  be  played  in  fall 
harmony  were  marked  taslo  tolo ;  the  other  por- 
tions were  usually  elaborately  figured,  that  is,  the 
harmony  was  indicated  by  figures  written  under 
the  continuo.  lu  some  instances  the  figuring  was 
omitted,  the  choice  of  harmony  being  then  far  more 
problematical.  It  is  generally  supposed  that  in 
such  cases  the  composer  intended  to  pl^y  the  organ 
himself,  or  else  that,  although  the  nguring  is  not 
to  be  found  in  the  score,  it  was  written  down  by 
the  composer  in  the  separate  part  the  organist  was 
to  play  from,  and  has  been  since  lost.  It  will  be 
easily  seen  that  the  manner  in  which  Bach*s  and 
H&naers  continuos  are  worked  out  is  by  no  means 
a  matter  of  indifference,  inasmuch  as  a  very  vital 
and  essential  element  in  the  music  depends  thereon. 
The  subject  has  given  rise  to  much  discussion, 
which  has  to-day  assumed  the  proportions  of  an 
actual  pen-and-ink  war.  Musician  after  musician 
has  tried  his  hand  at  working  out  the  continuo  in 
many  scores  of  the  old  masters,  with  very  varying 
success.  To  distinguish  those  parts  which  were 
actually  written  out  by  the  composers  themselves 
from  the  indispensable  additions  to  the  score  made 
by  other  hanas,  the  former  are  called  "  original 
parts ; "  the  latter  are  generally  known  by  the  name 
of  "  additional  accompaniments."  The  violence  of 
the  discussion  on  the  subject  of  additional  accom- 
paniments now  going  on  in  Qermany,  and  its  direct 
oearing  upon  the  all-important  problem  of  how  to 
insure  a  correct  and  adequate  performance  of  Bach's 
and  Handel's  voeal  works,  maKes  it  interesting  to 
see  bow  the  two  present  contending  parties 
arose. 

It  roust  be  borne  in  mind  that,  as  far  as  the  famil- 
iarity of  the  public  with  Bach's  works  is  concerned, 
Sebastian  Bach  is  practically  a  more  modern  com- 
poser even  than  Beethoven.  By  this  is  meant  that 
the  public  recognition  of  his  works  is  of  much  more 
recent  date.  For  a  long  period,  during  which  the 
works  of  Haydn  and  Mozart  had  become  familiar 
as  household  words,  and  Beethoven — yes,  even 
Weber,.  Mendelssohn,  and  Schumann — was  very 
generally  known  and  admired,  Sebastian  Bach  was 
known  only  by  name  except  to  a  very  few  choice 
spirits.  Organists  knew  his  organ  works,  and  his 
Well-Tempered  Clavichord  .had  been  more  or  less 
studied  by  mnsicians ;  but  his  oratorios  and  canta- 
tas were  almost  unheard  of.  How  hard  Mendels- 
sohn and  one  or  two  other  men  worked  to  bring 
the  public  at  large  into  direct  relation  with  some  of 
Bach's  more  important  compositions  is  well  known 
to  every  one.  The  task  was  a  severe  one,  as  almost 
all  of  Bach's  vocal  works  existed  only  in  MS.  Men- 
delssohn succeeded,  however,  in  having  the  St. 
Matthew-Passion  brought  out  in  the  Thomas-Kirche, 
in  Leipzig, — the  very  church  in  which  Bach  had 
held  the  position  of  organist, — and  in  bringing  one 
or  two  01  his  orchestral  suites  to  a  performance  at 
the  Gewandhaus.  The  annual  performance  of  the 
Passion  Music  on  Good  Friday  soon  grew  to  be  a 
fixed  institution.  A  large  portion  of  the  public  all 
over  North  Germany  got  to  regard  this  work  with 
peculiar  veneration.  The  St.  John-Passion  was  also 
given  annually  at  another  church,  the  Pauliner- 
Kirche,  but  it  was  not  so  generally  admired  as  its 
mighty  companion.  The  Gewandhaus  orchestra 
continued  playing  the  D-minor  suite,  more  as  a  mat- 
ter of  routine  than  anything  else,  for  their  audiences 
were  hugely  bored  by  it.  The  fruits  of  Mendels- 
sohn's strenuous  endeavors  in  the  cause  of  Bach 
were  practically  limited  to  this.  Few  persons 
knew,  and  still  fewer  cared,  about  the  existence  of 
some  three  hundred  church  Cantatas  from  the  pen 
of  the  great  master.  Surely,  very  few  indeed  sus- 
pected the  fact  that  these  Cantatas  were  one  of  the 
most  precious  mines  of  musical  riches  that  the 
world  ever  possessed.  It  was  not  until  some  time 
after  Mendelssohn's  death  that  the  world  at  large 
began  to  learn  anything  about  them.  With  Han- 
del the  case  was  somewhat  different.  Although  his 
works  have  never,  to  this  day,  won  anything  like 
general  popularity  in  Germany,  the  few  musicians 
and  musical  9ava,nt»  who  were  interested  in  Handel 
took  more  active  measures  to  have  his  oratorios 
publicly  performed  than  the  Bach  lovers  did,  on 
their  side;  witness  the  great  preponderance  of 
H&ndeVs  vocal  Works,  which  had  been  supplied  with 
additional  accompaniments,  over  works  by  Bach, 
for  which  similar  things  had  been  done,  in  Mendels- 


sohn's time.  Many  completed  scores  of  Handel 
(made  by  Mozart,  Mosel,  and  others)  were  ready 
for  use  by  choral  societies,  while  almost  nothing  of 
Bach  existed  in  a  performable  shape.  The  violent 
discussions  between  "  Bachianer  "  and  "  H&ndelia- 
ner,"  about  which  the  world  has  since  heard  a  good 
deal,  interested  only  the  parties  actively  engaged 
in  them  ;  the  outside  wofld  cared  nothing  about  the 
whole  question.  It  was  indeed  impossible  that  any 
general  enthusiasm  should  have  oeen  felt  on  the 
subject  at  a  time  when  new  works  by  Mendelssohn 
and  Schumann  were  continually  making  appeals  to 
public  interest;  when  Web»r  was  exciting  every 
one's  attention,  and  Richard  Wagner  was  beginning 
to  stir  up  all  the  musical  elements  in  Germany  into 
astonished,  chaotic  strife  bv  his  music-dramas  and 
theoretical  pamphlets.  Yet  the  true  Bach  and 
H&ndol  lovers  wore  not  idle.  Three  years  after 
Mendelssohn's  death  several  musicians  and  men 
interested  in  the  cause  came  together  in  Leipzig,  to 
debate  upon  the  practicability  of  publishing  a  com- 
plete edition  of  the  works  of  Johann  Sebastian  Bach. 
They  decided  that  this  undertaking  could  be  carried 
out  only  by  subscription,  as  the  demand  for  ^uch 
music  in  the  market  was  virtually  null.  Accord- 
ingly the  now  well-known  Bach  Society*  was 
formed,  the  chief  founders  of  which  were  C.  F. 
Becker,  the  firm  of  Breitkopf  und  Hartel,  Moritz 
Hauptmann,  Otto  Jahn,  and  Robert  Schumann. 
The  edition  was  to  be  published  by  Breitkopf  und 
Hartel.  The  matter  must  have  been  taken  up  with 
a  good  deal  of  energy,  for  on  the  18th  of  July,  1860, 
— the  centennial  anniversary  of  Bach's  death, — an 
official  circular  soliciting  subscriptions  was  sent 
out  over  Germany.  Subscriptions  came  in  quite 
rapidly,  and  among  a  host  of  names  on  the  list  we 
find  especially  prominent  those  of  Franz  Liszt,  I. 
Moscheles,  Louis  Spohr,  and  A.  B.  Marx.  The  first 
volume,  containing  ten  church  cantatas  in  score, 
appeared  in  December,  1861.  A  list  of  the  then 
existing  subscribers  was  printed  with  the  volume, 
classified  according  to  their  places  of  residence.  It 
is  interesting  to  note  in  this  list,  under  the  head 
"Boston,"  the  single  American  name  of  "Herr 
Parker,  J.  C.  D.,  TonkQnstler."  The  society  has 
since  that  time  continued  publishing  volume  after 
volume,  •  and  the  edition  has  at  the  present  date 
attained  its  twenty-fourth  volume.  But  in  spite  of 
these  labors  of  the  Bach  Society,  which  were,  after 
all,  prompted  by  an  arcbsBologico-historical  rather 
than  a  purely  musical  interest  in  Bach's  works,  the 
g:eneral  love  for  Bach  kept  pretty  much  in  tUiiu  quo. 
Some  years  after  the  appearance  of  the  Bach  circu- 
lar, another  organization  was  formed,  namely,  the 
Handel  Society,  for  the  purpose  of  publishing  a  com- 
plete edition  of  H&ndel's  works.  It  was  conducted 
on  precisely  the  same  principles  as  the  other  body, 
and  the  edition  was  published  by  the  same  firm. 
The  first  volume,  comprising  the  dramatic  .oratorio 
of  Susannah,  appeared  in  October,  1868.  That  far 
more  vital  musical  interest  in  its  task  was  felt  by 
this  organization  than  by  its  fellow  society  is  evi- 
dent from  the  fact  that,  in  its  edition,  all  the  orches- 
tral scores  of  H&ndel's  vocal  works  are  accompanied 
by  a  carefully  written-out  part  for  organ  or  piano- 
forte, in  which  the  bare  places  in  the  score  are 
filled  out  according  to  the  figured  basso  continuo. 
In  the  Bach  edition  there  is  nothing  of  the  sort,  but 
only  the  incomplete  score,  just  as  the  composer  left 
it.  Thus,  while  the  Bach  Society  gave  to  the 
world  an  edition  of  the  master's  works  which  was 
historically  valuable,  and  only  that  in  so  far  as  the 
vocal  scores  were  concerned,  the  Handel  Society 
took  active  measures  to  make  the  vocal  scores  in 
their  edition  available  for  actual  performance  by 
choral  bodies.  The  champion  of  the  latter  society 
was  Friedrich  Chrysander,  a  man  who  had  always 
assumed  the  attitude  of  an  almost  exclusive  admirer 
of  Handel,  and  who,  in  his  writings,  rarely  let  a 
chance  slip  of  saying  something  invidious  about 
Bach.  Chrysander  had  much  more  prestige  as  a 
musical  authority  than  any  man  on  the  Bach  side. 
Another  man  was  G.  G.  Gervinus,  who,  although 
not  a  musician  in  any  way,  had  somehow  c^ot  bitten 
with  the  Handel  mania,  and  allowed  his  admiration 
for  Hilndel  to  expand  into  all  the  implacable  bigot- 
ry of  an  amateur.  As  most  of  Handel's  vocal  works 
were  originally  .written  to  English  words,  Gervinus 
was  of  g^eat  service  to  the  ^ndel  Society  In  fur- 
nishing them  with  German  translations  for  their 
edition.  That  a  man  like  Gervinus  should  have 
been  willine:  to  wade  through  the  unspeakable  bal- 

*  This  Deutsche  Bach-Oesellschaf  t  (Oorman  Bach  So- 
ciety), which  to-day  coants  among  its  members  dlsttn- 
l^ished  musicians  and  music-lovers  all  over  Europe  and 
many  parts  of  America,  must  not  bo  confounded  with 
the  Lelpzieer  Bach-Yereln  (Bach  Union),  a  totally  dis- 
tinct society,  which  was  organized  much  later. 


derdash  of  many  of  the  texts  of  Handel's  oratorio*, 
and  diligently  turn  it  into  rhymed  German,  is  a 
good  proof  of  the  strength  of  his  enthusiasm.  The 
most  actively  prominent  Bachite  was  Philipp  Spit- 
ta,  a  school-master  in  Eisenach.  As  Chrysander 
had  the  peculiar  failing  of  not  being  able  to  keep 
from  defaming  Bach,  Spitta  could  never  bo  dissuad- 
ed from  indulging  in  similar  flings  at  Handel ;  so 
the  two  men  were  continually  at  swords'  (or  pens') 
points.  Their  animosity  reached  its  climax  when 
Spitta  came  to  Leipzig,  a  few  years  ago,  to  deliver 
a  course  of  lectures  on  Bach.  How  lone  this  state 
of  affairs  might  have  lasted,  if  a  third  dement  had 
not  been  introduced  into  the  discussion,  no  one  can 
tell.  But  a  third  element  was  very  soon  introduced 
in  the  person  of  Robert  Franz.  Franz  had,  for  some 
time  past,  been  attracting  considerable  attention  by 
his  additional  accompaniments  to  several  scores  of 
Bach,  Hfindel,  Durante,  and  Astorga.  Now  Chryo- 
ander  felt  rather  as  if  he  himself,  the  noted  biog^- 
rapher  of  Handel,  and  one  of  the  most  influential 
members  of  the  Handel  Society,  had,  or  ought  to 
have,  something  like  a  monopoly  of  knowledge  on 
the  subject  of  filling  out  Handel's  continuos ;  in 
like  manner,  Spitta  felt  that  he,  the  bi<^apher  of 
Bach,  and  the  well-known  Bach  student  knew  all 
that  was  to  be  known  about  writing  additional  ac- 
companiments to  Bach's  scores.  About  the  manner 
in  which  this  was  to  be  done  both  men  essentially 
agreed,  if  in  nothing  else.  Franz  believed  that  he, 
although  neither  an  archseological  pedant,  necrol- 
ogist nor  school-master,  but  merely  a  hard  Bach 
and  Handel  student,  and  a  highly  cultured  musician 
with  a  decided  spark  of  genius,  knew  rather  more 
about  the  esthetic  side  of  his  favorite  masters  than 
either  Chrysander  or  Spitta,  who,  with  all  their 
labor,  may  be  said  to  have  sounded  those  mighty 
heads  only  wig-deep  at  best  He  also  showed  in  hia 
work  that  he  differed  widely  in  opinion  from  Chrys- 
ander and  Spitta  on  some  very  vital  and  essential 
points.  So  ne  came  in  for  a  sound  rating  (through 
the  medium  of  printing-ink)  from  both  those  litera- 
ry lights.  But  Franz,  although  the  most  modest 
and  naturally  inoffensive  mortal  alive,  was  not  the 
man  to  shirk  an  encounter  in  which  the  honor  of 
Bach  and  Handel  was  at  stake ;  being  also  a  man 
of  no  mean  literary  ability,  he  answered  back,  calm- 
ly but  firmly,  and  with  such  effect  that  his  oppo- 
nents' wrath  fairly  reached  the  boiling-over  point 
There  was  evidently  nothing  to  be  done  but  to 
.make  common  cause  against  the  common  enemy. 
Accordingly  Chrysander  and  Spitta  shook  hands, 
swearing  eternal  alliance ;  Bachianer  and  Handeli- 
aner  fused,*  as  the  politicians  »ay.  The  Leipziger 
Bach-Verein  (Bach  Union)  was  formed  on  the  moet 
anti-Franz  principles.  This  association  had  for  its 
object  not  only  the  editing  of  many  of  Bach's  cho- 
ral works  in  piano-forte  and  vocal  score,  with  a 
complete  organ  accompaniment,  worked  out  from 
Bach's  figured  continuo,  to  be  used  whenever  the 
works  in  question  were  performed,  but  also  the  pub- 
lic performance  of  those  works  by  the  best  choral 
and  orchestral  means  that  Leipzig  afforded.  So 
the  pen-and-ink  war  was  no  longer  between  Bachi- 
aner and  Handeliaoer,  about  which  of  the  two  was 
the  greater  man, — a  rather  foolish  bone  of  conten- 
tion, at  best, — but  between  Robert  Franz  and  the 
Leipzig  Bach  Union,  as  to  the  manner  in  which  the 
necessary  additional  accompaniments  to  Bach's  and 
Handel's  (but  more  especially  the  former's)  vocal 
scores  should  be  written.  The  contest,  as  has  been 
said,  has  by  this  time  got  to  be  a  particularly  fierce 
one,  both  parties  indulging  in  personalities  and  mu- 
tual recriminations  to  a  lamentable  extent.  Be  it 
said,  however,  that,  as  far  as  Franz  is  personally 
concerned,  he  has  expressed  himself  with  a  noble 
moderation  in  all  he  nas  written.  The  most  nota- 
ble sympathizers  with  either  party  are,  on  the 
Franz  side,  Julius  Schaeffer  (who  may  he  regarded 
as  Franz's  official  mouth-piece),  Joseph  Rheinberger, 
and  Franz  Liszt ;  on  the  side  of  the  Bach  Union, 
Johannes  Brahms,  Joseph  Joachim,  and  several 
others.  The  Bach  Union  represents  the  conserva- 
tive, archeologico-historical  element,  and  Franz  the 
progressive,  artistic  one.  There  seems  to  exist 
considerable  divergence  of  opinion  on  many  points 
among  some  of  the  influential  members  of  the  Bach 
Union  itself;  one  of  them,  Franr  Willlner,  may  be 
regarded  as  to  all  intents  and  purposes  a  sympathi- 
zer with  Robert  Franz.  In  his  additional  accom- 
paniments to  the  cantata  "Jesu,  der  du  meine 
Seele,"  he  has  followed  Franz's  method  in  all  essen- 
tial points.  How  it  happens  that  the  Bach  Union 
can  have  permitted  this  arrangement  to  be  embod- 
ied in  their  edition  is  not  wholly  clear.  There  are 
also  many  prominent  musicians  who  sympathize 

•  «  Pooled  tfaolr  issues." 
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wholly  with  Franz,  but  who  take  no  active  part  in 
the  controversy.  The  first  publication  of  the  Bach 
Union  appeared  in  1876.  It  contained  the  canta- 
tas, "  8ie  werden  alle  aus  Saba  kommen,"  arranged 
by  A.  Volkland ;  "  Wer  Dank  opfert,  der  preisset 
mich,"  arranged  by  H.  von  Herzogeberg,  and 
"Jesu,  der  on  meine  Seele/'  arranged  by  Franz 
Wailner. 


f^  t 


Opera  a  Hundred  Tears  Ago. 

Prussia  in  1778 — at  that  time  a  pure  despotism, 
ruled  as  to  its  entire  population,  like  Frederick's 
own  orchestra,  with  the  stick — paid  more  attention 
to  operatic  matters,  though  infinitely  less  to  music 
as  an  art,  than  it  does  now.  The  kins^^s  knowledge 
of  music  seems  to  have  been  about  equal  to  his 
genius  for  poetry :  and  as  Voltaire,  after  he  had 
quarrelled  with  Frederick,  sneered  at  his  majesty's 
French  verses,  so  musicians  who  had  been  employed 
in  the  royal  band,  and  who  had  given  the  royal 
bandmaster  private  lessons^  informed  the  world, 
after  leaving  the  king's  service,  how  indifferenUy 
his  majesty  played  the  flute.  Sovereigns  are  per- 
haps more  modest  now ;  in  any  case,  they  possess 
better  taste  than  distinguished  some  members  of 
their  order  toward  the  end  of  the  last  century. 
Joseph  II.  had  the  audacity  to  tell  Mozart  that  in 
his  "  Marriage  de  Figaro  "  there  were  *'  too  many 
notes,"  which  drew  from  the  justly  offended  compo- 
ser the  reply,  that  it  contained  "  precisely  the  right 
number."  'Frederick  the  Great,  although  barely 
able  to  read  a  score,  used  to  conduct  the  orchestral 
execution  of  important  works ;  and  combining  the 
functions  of  operatic  manager  with  those  of  mu- 
sical director,  engaged  his  own  artints ;  and  when, 
whether  from  indisposition  or  from  pure  caprice, 
they  declared  themselves  unable  to  sing,  sent  sold- 
iers to  arrest  them  and  bring  them  by  force  to  the 
theatre.  The  Empress  Catherine,  with  all  her 
faults,  had  too  much  womanly  feeling,  and  toe 
much  tact,  to  impose  commands  or  even  counsels 
upon  Paieiello, -Cimarosa,  aad  the  other  musical 
celebrities  whom  she  invited  to  her  court  Indeed, 
on  one  occasion,  when  the  Russian  empress  made 
some  observation  to  the  famous  Gabnelli  on  the 
subject  of  the  tenos  demanded  by  that  prima  don- 
na, pointing  out  to  her  that  she  was  asking  a  high- 
er salary  than  any  Russian  field-marshal  received, 
the  Italian  vocalist  is  said  to  have  replied  to  the 
Russian  czarina  that  she  "had  better  get  field- 
marshals  to  sing.'  No  singer,  however  eminent, 
would  have  ventured  to  make  such  an  answer  to 
Frederick,  who  rather  piqued  himself  on  his  ability 
to  keep  vocalists  in  their  proper  place.  This,  as 
no  less  an  authority  than  Dr.  Buruey  has  informed 
us,  he  was  able  to  do  in  more  than  one  sense  of  the 
word.  The  king  officiated  when  Dr.  Burney  was 
at  Berlin,  just  one  hundred  years  aeo,  as  general 
conductor,  ''standing  in  the  pit  behind  the  chsf 
(Torchesirey  so  as  to  have  a  view  of  the  score,  and 
drilling  bis  musical  troops  in  true  military  fashion." 
If  any  mistake  was  committed  on  the  stage,  or  in 
the  orchestra,  the  king  stopped  the  offender,  and 
admonished  him ;  while,  if  be  ventured  to  alter  a 
single  passage  in  his  part,  the  king  **  severely  rep- 
rimanded him,  and  ordered  him  to  keep  to  the 
notes  written  by  the  composer.'  Italy,  however,  a 
hundred  years  ago,  was  still  the  great  nursery  of 
music.  Her  composers,  as  represented  by  Paisiello, 
Cimarosa,  Guglielmo  Persolese,  and  Piccini,  visited 
the  chief  European  capitals,  as  those  capitals  are 
visited  in  the  present  day  by  the  great  Italian  sing- 
ers. Not  that  in  the  last  century  the  Italian  sing- 
ers abstained  from  making  tours.  But  Italy  now 
sends  out  singers  alone,  whereas  a  hundred  years 
ago  every  country  in  Europe  looked  to  Italy  not 
only  for  singers  but  also  for  composers,  who  trav- 
elled to  the  principal  courts,  and  the  most  celebrat- 
ed opera-houses  to  superintend  the  performance  of 
their  own  works.  The  Italian  opera  of  those  days 
was  scarxsely  a  more  intellectual  entertainment  than 
it  is  now.  So  at  least  it  would  seem,  from  an  ac- 
count of  the  operatic  performances  of  his  time  left 
by  an  ingenious  Italian  author  who  was  contempo- 
rary of  Cimarosa  and  Paisiello.  The  operatic  dram- 
atist or  librettist  had  already  learned  not  to  allow 
himself  to  be  hampered  5y  conditions  of  time, 
place,  unity,  or  probability.  The  ordinary  inci- 
dents and  scenes  of  the  eighteenth  century  libretitst 
were  "dungeons,  daggers,  poison,  boar-hunts, 
earthquakes,  sacrifices,  madness,  and  so  en."  If  a 
husband  and  wife  were  discovered  in  prison,  and 
one  of  them  had  to  be  led  awav  to  die,  it  was  indis- 
pensable that  the  other  should  remain  to  sing  an 
air,  which,  says  the  satirical  historian  ef  opera  in 
the  eighteenth  century,  **  should  be  to  lively  words, 


BO  as  to  relieve  the  feelings  of  the  audience,  an<^ 
make  them  understand  that  the  whole  affair  is  a 
joke."  It  was»  further,  a  rule  in  the  art  operaUea 
of  that  day,  that  **  if  two  of  the  characters  made 
love,  or  plotted  a  conspiracy,  they  should  always 
do  so  in  the  pref^ence  of  servants  or  attendants." 
The  prima  donna  of  a  hundred  years  since,  was, 
like  our  own  cherished  heroines  of  the  soprano 
voice,  in  the  habit  of  exactinar  payments  which, 
though  trifling  compared  with  Uio^  of  the  present 
day,  were  already  tnought  exorbitant.  The  prima 
donna  of  the  year  1778  was  accustomed,  moreover, 
to  add  to  her  air6,  variations,  passages,  and  embel- 
lishments, and  it  was  observed,  that  if  she  got  hold 
of  a  "  new  passage  in  rapid  triplets,"  she  would  in- 
troduce it  in  all  her  solo  pieces.  Her  great  object, 
however,  was  to  sing  as  high  as  possible;  -and  in 
1778,  as  in  1878,  the  higher  she  could  "  rise  in  the 
scale "  the  surer  she  was  of  having  the  principal 
parts  allotted  to  her. — Poll  Mall  GazetU, 


Mnsio  at  the  Paris  Exposition. 

(From  <'  Ck>Bmopolite*s "  Letter  of  Aug^t  4,  to  tbe 
Dally  Advertiser.) 

n  Passing  this  new  sensation,  one  comes  to  the  concert 
ticket-offices,  where,  according  to  the  representation, 
staUs  are  to  be  taken  at  the  price  of  from  one  to  ten 
francs.  Rather  a  large  margin,  It  must  be  admitted, 
and  often  annoying  to  lovers  of  music  possessed  of 
small  purses,  as  no  newspaper  or  other  organ  aanonn- 
oes  the  prices  beforehand,  and  it  Is  not  until  the  entei^ 
prising  visitor  reaches  the  door  at  one,  or  half-past 
(which,  considering  the  Paris  breakfast  hour,  is  very 
early),  that  he  learns  that  the  very  stall  he  had  yester- 
day for  one  franc  cannot  be  had  to-day  for  less  than  ten  1 
What  renders  this  variety  of  price  still  more  annoying  Is 
that,  so  far  as  I  can  judge,  the  cheapest  concerts  are 
decidedly  the  best.  Unquestionably,  the  dearest  (Eng- 
lish) have  been  the  worst.  Notwithstanding  the  great 
Salle  was  unfinished,  the  French  concerts  commenced 
aboat  a  month  ago,  but  little  attention  was  paid  to 
them.  Italy  gave  ns  something  rather  better  from  La 
Scala,  and  on  the  4th  of  July  Mr.  Ollmore  directed  his 
slaty-five  musicians,  and,  aided  by  Miss  Lilian  Norton, 
gave  the  first  of  his  three  representations.  They  were 
not  very  successful.  Perhaps  the  Inimitable  Turin  or- 
chestra of  120  muslelans  alternating  with  them  was 
somewhat  the  cause  of  this.  The  comparison  was  of 
coarse  disastrous,  as  nowhere  outside  the  Paris  Con- 
servatory can  anything  be  heard  equalling  what  Turin 
sent  tons.  The  third  concert  took  place  on  the  13th, 
and  was  succeeded  by  the  English,  170  in  number,  and 
directed  by  Messrs.  Henry  Leslie  and  Sullivan.  The 
first  was  a  grand  affair,  the  Prince  of  Wales  being  pres- 
ent, 150  French  musicians  accompansring  the  British 
vocalists,  and  the  organ  being  played  for  the  first  time. 
The  tickets  were,  as  I  said,  at  ten  francs,  and  the  best 
proof  of  what  is  thought  of  these  concerts  is  that  the 
second  and  third  came  off  before  empty  houses.  On 
the  2l8t  a  most  interesting  spectacle  was  offered  ns. 
More  than  two  thousand  Orpheonists,  accompanied  by 
the  Republican  Guard's  band,  executed  classical  music, 
to  the  immense  delight  of  a  full  house,  and  led  vs  to 
hope  for  better  thtogs  in  the  future  than  we  had  en- 
joyed In  the  pastQpn  the  23d  the  last  concert  of  this 
kind  was  entirely  vocal,  and  the  choral  societies  of  tbe 
different  cities  in  France  competed  for  prizes,  which 
were  distributed  at  the  close  of  the  Jtve  houn'  sitting. 
In  honor  of  England  the  last  competition  was  between 
French  and  English  choristers  (male  trnd  female  voices), 
and  the  latter  fairly  won  the  victory.  A  striking  con- 
trast In  dress  is  worthy  of  notlee.  Of  Englishmen  noth- 
ing can  be  said;  if  anything,  they  were  better  dressed 
than  the  French;  but  the  fairer  sex  indulged  in  Anglo- 
Saxon  taste,  which  was  a  striking,  not  to  say  alarming, 
contrast  to  the  simple,  tidy  black  dresses  and  neat  col- 
lars worn  by  our  Paris  women.  An  interesting  feature 
in  this  concert  was  the  presence  of  most  of  the  French 
composers  on  the  jury's  stand.  Ambrolse  Thomas, 
Gtonnod,  de  Rill6,  etc.,  etc.,  were  not  only  before  the 
public,  but  were  called  upon  on  several  occasions  to 
respond  to  the  applause  accorded  to  tne  author  with 
unanimous  enthusiasm.  "LaNuit  d'Bt6*' wasthe  im- 
posed piece,  and  Lille  carried  off  the  palm  victori- 
ously. 

On  the  27tb  the  long  talked-of  Scandinavian  concert 
came  off,  and  Jenny  LInd,  the  northern  nightingale, 
would  certainly  (had  she  been  present)  have  listened  to 
and  ap^anded  her  compatriots  with  pride  and  satlsfao- 
tion.  That  wUd,  strange  Norse  music  is  unknown  to  us 
poor  civilized  beings,  yet  'we/elt  and  understood  it, 
whilst  thorough  judges  of  music  pronounced  the  eighty 
Ghristlania  and  nine&r  XJpsala  voices  the  best  modulated 
and  best  drilled  choristers  as  yet  listened  to  in  the  Txoc- 
adero  concert-room.  "Vart  Land,"  a  short  patriotle 
song,  was  sung  by  the  united  chorus— as  well  as  the 
Norwegian  sonnet— iVbr^M  t^ddt.   Most  of  the  others 


were  sung  by  turns— under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Heden- 
blad  and  Mr.  Behrens.  Of  course  few  present  could 
understand  the  words,  but  well  printed  little  pamphlets 
were  gratuitously  distributed,  and  therein  French  trans- 
lations set  our  minds  at  rest.  Winds,  waves  and  tem- 
pests were  auffidentlv  and  admirably  expressed  by  that 
multitude  of  modulated  human  voices--Dut  occasional 
eccentric  music  would  have  puzzled  us  sadly,  had  not 
the  little  book  informed  us  that  a  cow  or  a  pig  was  in 

?Lueetion,  and  that  drunkenness  is  a  favorite  sin  in  the 
ar  north !  The  last  long  chorus  executed  by  the  Ghris- 
tlania students  gives  an  excellent  idea  of  Swedish  sen- 
timent and  poetry.  It  is  the  story  of  a  nuptial  proces- 
sion In  the  valley  of  Eardantfert  and  with  lively  music 
we  are  invited  to  the  church.  This  first  part  was  hearti- 
ly applauded.  The  second,  a  scene  within  the  church, 
comes  next,  and  is  really  beautiful,  and  the  prayer  and 
benediction  moved  many  of  us  to  tears.  No.  3  conveys 
to  us  the  good  wishes  made  to  the  newly  married  pair. 
To  him,  fields  and  forests,  ploughs  and  oxen,  pigs  and 
numerous  sons,  the  latter  to  be  tall  and  long  f  (Stara, 
ochlangal)  As  to  the  bride,  I  think  It  characteristic 
that  nothing  is  said  to  her.  No.  4  takes  us  to  tbe  farm, 
where  the  peasants  dance,  the  fiddler  plays,  the  young 
girls  spring  lightly  on  the  tips  of  their  toes,  envlonsly 
eyeing  the  bride's  crown  of  roses.  Then  comes  the  real 
spirit  of  the  sone;  beer  Is  called  for,  beer  and  brandy, 
many  a  cupful.  The  old  men  roll  Into  comers,  empty 
jugs  beside  them,  on  the  straw.  We  are  told  the  young 
girls  looked  like  red  roses  in  a  field  of  wheat,  as  they 
glance  at  yellow  cakes  of  white  flour.  The  young  men 
drink,  the  old  ones  hiccup,  hardly  can  the  girls  dance 
for  overjoy  at  such  a  feast ;  and  we  listen  in  astonish- 
ment that  such  words,  such  unpoetical  sentiment, 
could  ever  have  Inspired  one  SMerman  (who  died  only 
two  years  since)with  such  harmonious  music.  After 
this  concert  the  tJpsala  students  went  home,  but  those 
of  Chrlstianla  remained  a  few  days  longer,  and  gave  a 
second  successful  concert  for  the  benefit  of  a  church 
fund  now  being  raised  in  Paris. 

Before  leaving  the  subject  of  concerts  we  must  say  a 
word  of  the  Grand  SaUe,  hjtM  the  largest  In  Paris,  and 
wlilch  is  never  open  to  visitors  unpossessed  of  tickets 
for  some  concert  or  other,— which,  by  the  by,  is  a  regu- 
lation much  grumbled  at  by  people  who  have  but  a  few 
days  or  hours  to  pass  in  Paris,  and  who  naturally  desire 
to  see  this  great  room  without  paying  for  tickets  they 
have  no.  time  to  use.  It  is  built  on  the  principle  of  an 
immense  theatre— a  round  of  boxes  on  the  ground  floor, 
another  (uncovered)  mttUng  the  circuit  of  the  horse- 
shoe, and  with  the  exception  of  three  large  ornamental 
?%radU  boxes  the  rest  of  the  house  Is  In  seats  and  stalls, 
he  latter  are  considered  the  best,  that  is  to  say,  they 
are  the  dearest,  though  many  consider  the  defective 
acoustics  less  noticeable  above  than  in  the  stalls.  The 
decorations  of  this  iwUU  are  severe  and  in  good  taste, 
light  and  ventilation  are  excellent,  and  altogether  it  is 
a  pleasant  place  in  which  to  pass  a  hot  afternoon. 


♦-^ 


Mr.  Theodore  Thomas. 

[From  the  Boston  Daily  Advertiser,  Editorial.] 

It  is  announced  that  Mr.  Theodore  Thomaa  has  accept< 
ed  the  position  of  director  of  the  new  conservatory  of 
music  to  be  established  in  Cincinnati,  and  has  entered 
into  a  five  years*  contract  with  the  representatives  of 
the  enterprise.  The  intelligence  is  of  importance,  not 
only  to  New  York,  which  loses  its  ablest,  most  indefati- 
gable and  enterprlBing  musical  leader,  but  also  to  Bos- 
ton and  all  the  other  cities  which  have  enjoyed  the  rich 
feasts  of  music  he  has  annually  provided  for  them.  Tc 
New  York,  as  the  Tribune  truly  says,  the  loss  is  irrepa- 
rable. The  Philharmonic  Society  is  deprived  of  its  con- 
ductor; the  symphony  concerts  in  Steinway  Hall  and 
the  garden  concerts  must  all  be  given  up.  Although 
New  York  never  appreciated  Mr.  Thomas's  work,  and 
never  remunerated  him  for  it,  she  will  probably  discov- 
er now,  when  It  is  too  late,  what  she  has  lost.  But  she 
cannot  fill  the  vacancy.  No  man  with  less  enthusiasm 
and  persistency  than  is  possessed  by  Mr.  Thomas  could 
have  maintained  himself  so  long  as  he  has  done,  and  the 
leader  who  has  so  much  of  either  has  yet  to  be  found. 
The  best  part  of  his  orchestra,  which  will  be  disbanded 
as  an  organization,  will  go  with  Mr.  Thomas  to  Cincin- 
nati. And  thus,  by  the  blindness  of  New  York,  Boston 
loses  tho  delightful  series  of  concerts  which,  for  several 
years  past,  have  refreshed  and  instructed  our  ears.  Foi 
the  Thomas  orchestra  has  not  only  brought  new  and 
good  music  to  us,  but  it  has,  by  the  perfection  of  it! 
execatlon,  given  new  beauty  to  familiar  music  and 
spurred  our  own  orchestras  to  greater  exertion  and 
more  careful  playing. 

While  we  begrudge  to  Cincinnati  her  acquisition,  we 
cannot  help  congratnlating  her.  Certainly  she  deservee 
her  good  fortune.  In  recent  years  no  city  In  the  coun- 
try has  shown  a  greater  Interest  in  music,  or  has  put 
forth  more  energy  in  promoting  the  cause.  Every  yeai 
there  is  something  to  unite  the  lovers  of  music,  and 
enormous  sums  have  been  spent  in  providing  a  suitable 
home  for  music.  There  have  been  held  festivals  which, 
In  point  of  the  magnitude  of  the  undertaking,  the  per- 
fection of  preparation  and  exect|tion,  and  the  number 
and  character  of  the  audiences,  have  never  been  sur- 
passed In  this  cotmtry.  If  we  do  not  say  more  than 
that.  It  Is  because  we  have  a  great  reluctance  to  admit- 
ting that  Boston  Is  ever  to  take  the  second  place  in  mu- 
sical art.  At  all  events,  Cincinnati  has  fairly  won  the 
right  to  take  Mr.  Thomas  from  the  East,  and  will  ap- 
preciate him,  as  Boston  has  always  done  when  the  op- 
portunity was  afforded  her. 
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To  Our  BulMcriberB  and  Readers. 

I7BW    ABRANGEHENT6. 

With  the  last  number  for  the  year— that  for 
December  28,  1878— Dwight'b  Joubnal  of 
Music  will  pass  from  the  hands  of  its  present 
publishers ;  and  its  publication,  without  change 
of  name,  will  thenceforth  be  continued  by 
another  house  of  the  highest  standing,  not 
engaged  in  publishing  or  selling  Music.  The 
chief  Bditorship  will  still  remain  with  the 
Undersigned,  who  founded  the  Journal  six  and 
twenty  years  ago,  uniting  in  himself,  during 
the  first  six  years  (1852-58),  all  its  editerial 
and  business  functions. 

Our  connection  with  Messrs.  Oliver  Ditson 
&  Go.  has  lasted  twenty  years.  These  long 
established,  enterprising  music-publishers, 
seeking  ever  to  enlarge  their  already  immense 
business,  now  feel  the  need  of  a  new  and  in 
some  respects  more  •*  popular  "  musical  paper 
of  their  own,  in  which  they  have  done  us  the 
honor  to  offer  us  an  independent  department 
under  our  old  name.  But,  preferring  to  pre- 
serve the  identity  of  Dwioht's  JoxjnNAii  op 
Music,  and  to  control  it  still  in  its  integrity, 
we  have  yielded  to  the  urgent  wish  and  coun- 
sel of  many  tried  and  influential  friends  of 
Art,  and  have  decided  to  transfer  our  Journal 
to  other  publishers  [soon  to  be  announced], 
under  whose  auspices  we  hope  to  work  with 
fresh  energy  and  inspiration,  and  to  reap  suc- 
cess in  fuller  measure  than  before. 

We  make  few  promises, — only  this  one  in 
fact :  that  we  shall  do  all  in  our  power  to  keep 
the  Journal  true  to  the  character  and  name  it 
has  so  long  maintained  both  in  this  country 
and  abroad.  In  renouncing  all  connection,  all 
appearance  even  of  identity  of  interests  with 
the  music  trade  in  any  of  its  representatives  or 
branches,  our  Journal  offers  a  new  guaranty — 
were  any  needed — of  fearless  honesty  and  in- 
dependence in  its  views  and  criticisms.  We 
wish  to  add  to  its  contents  new  elements, — 
the  contributions  of  younger  minds,  as  well  as 
of  mature  experience;  and  this  we  shall  do 
just  so  far  as  we  shall  be  enabled  by  the  prompt 
support  and  patronage  for  which  we  look  to 
friends  of  Art  and  lovers  of  the  degt  in  Music. 
Our  new  connection,  too,  with  literary  pub- 
lishers will  probably  allow  us  to  take  more 
notice  than  we  have  done  hitherto  of  what  is 
passing  in  the  world  of  Literature  and  Art  in 
general. 

Further  particulars  will  soon  be  announced. 
Meanwhile  any  helpful  suggestions  will  be 
thankfully  received  by 

JOHN  S.  DWIGHT. 


»<•>  i 


Shall  We  have  any  Bymphoniea 

/. 

Dr.  Schaltze,  who  has  recently  returned  from  Boston, 
reports  a  corioas  state  of  affairs  at  the  "Hob."  He  says 
that  the  local  orchestras  have  been  frozen  to  death  by 
the  indifference  which  the  Bostonlans  have  shoMrn  for 
the  •nconragement  of  home  talent.    Asa  consequence, 


There 

_^ ^  local 

organlsatioBS   in   Boston  next  season,  and  the  pro- 
giimmes  rendered  at  the  chamber  concerts  will  abound 


with  vocal  music.  Is  this  not  a  strange  state  of  affairs 
in  Classic  Boston,  the  Athens  of  America?  Another 
canse  assigned  by  Dr.  Scholtse  for  the  decadence  in 
mnsic  at  Boston  is  the  existd^ce  of  cHgus*  among  the 
musicians.   This  spirit  wiU  kiU  music  in  any  dty. 

The  "  Dr."  Schultze  referred  to  in  the  above  curi- 
ous paragraph,  which  we  dip  from  the  UUea  (i^F.) 
Evening  Herald,  is  no  other  than  onr  amiable  old 
Mend  of  the  Mendelssohn  Quintette  Club,  now  es- 
tablished and  doing  good  service,  we  are  told,  as  a 
Professor  of  Mnsic  in  one  of  the  Colleges  in  the  in- 
terior of  New  York  State.  Doubtless  the  inter- 
viewer, or  reporter,  understood  him  very  vaguely, 
for  he  knew  musical  Boston  too  well  to  suppose 
that  it  had  any  **  amateur  orchestral  organizations'' 
to  give  up.  But  it  now  becomes  indeed  a  serious 
question,  with  Bostonians,  whether  we  have  or  are 
to  have  here  any  orchestra  at  all.  This  week  we 
are  surprised  by  the  news,  clearly  too  well  founded, 
that  the  frequent  visitalions  of  Theodore  Thomas 
and  his  singnlarly  perfect  orchestra  are  henceforth 
denied  to  us.  This  is  in  one  way  certainly  a  great 
loss,  but  we  are  not  without  faith  that  it  may  be 
turned  into  a  greater  gain.  What  we  really  want 
in  Boston,  what  every  city  of  any  musical  preten- 
tions wants  for  itself— we  heartily  thank  our  Chi- 
cago correspondent  (next  psge)  for  supporting  the 
suggestion — ^is  an  orchestra  of  our  own  en  permit- 
nenee. 

Why  have  we  not  got  it  7    Simply  because  the 
earnest  efforts  of  the  Harvard  Musical  Association, 
for  the  last  thirteen  years,  to  furnish  ^od  Sym- 
phony Concerts  have  for  several  seasons  now  been 
losing  enterprises  through  the  capricious  tastes  and 
fashions,  and  the  lukewarm  patronage,  or  utter  dy- 
ing out  of  interest,  of  a  large  portion  of  the  musical 
public.    The  music  given  has  always  been  of  the 
best,  the  programmes  of  the  choicest,  most  enjoya- 
ble and  satisfying ;  the  members  of  the  Association 
have  done  their  part,  and  more,  by  liberal  guaranty 
subscriptions  for  season  tickets,  taking  the  risk  of 
having  to  pay  for  many  which  they  gave  away; 
the  orchestra,  although  reduced  in  numbers,  and 
limited  in  hours  of  rehearsal  through  the  enforced 
economy  which  only  a  more  generous  public  pat- 
ronage could  remedy,  has  been  generally  acknowl- 
edged to.have  played  better  than  ever  before ;  and 
nothing  seemed  to  be  needed  but  the  means  of  giv- 
ing more  frequent  concerts  thoughout  a  larger  por- 
tion of  the  year,  with  constant  opportunities  of 
rehearsal,  to  realize  the  aspiration  for  a  well-trained, 
thoroughly  efficient,  and  enduring  local  orchestra. 
There  may  have  been  some  mistakes  of  policy,  of 
leadership,  besides  inevitable  accidents,  to  prevent 
these  con  certs  and  this  orchestra  f^om  continuing 
to  grow  into  the  powerful  and  noble  institution  of 
which  for  half-a-dozen  years  or  more  they  gave  such 
signal  promise  ;  for  in  those  years  the  musical  pub- 
lic supported  them,  and  there  was  no  visiting,  and 
finally  rival,  orchestra  to  distract,  and  make  it  fash- 
ionable for  ears  to  be  over-sensitive  about  the  tech- 
nical precision  and  nicety  of   execution,  and  per 
contra  in  the  same  degree  perhaps  indifferent  to 
the  quality  and  nature  of  the  compositions  execut- 
ed ;  surely  for  a  few  years  manner  has  been  gaining 
precedence  over  maUer  in  our  concert-goers  and  our 
stay-aways ;  and  this  is  certainly  a  sign  that,  for 
the  time  being,  we  are  retrograding  in  our  taste 
for  music.    In  the  higher  and  truer  sense,  Boston 
was  more  musical  ten  years  ago.    Then  it  did  not 
run  after  novelties  and  fashions,  but  found  sincere 
delight  in  what  is  intrinsically  beautiful  and  noble 
in  the  productions  of  musical  Art,  and  was  patient 
of  short^somings  in  all  honest  efforts  at  perform- 
ance, so  that  it  could  only  be  brought  into  sym- 
pathetic contact  with  the  masterworks  of  genius. 

If  we  are  to  have  onr  own  Symphony  Concerts 
any  more,  if  we  are  to  keep  alive  an  Orchestra 
which  may  become  worthy  of  the  musical  character 


which  eur  dty  has  so  long  borne,  it  can  only  be  by  a 
revival  of  faith,  by  renewed  devotion,  by  patience 
with  what  we  can  have  now,  and  by  generous  sap- 
port  of  what  we  can  do  to  give  the  means  for  here- 
after doing  something  better.  The  discouraging 
aspect  of  the  case  at  present  can,  we  believe,  be 
changed  this  very  season.  This  aspect  is  due  more 
or  less  to  many  causes,  but  there  are  two  which 
practically  may  stand  for  aU  of  them;  1.  The 
"hard  times,"  the  general  sense  of  poverty;  2. 
The  discouraging,  distracting  influence  of  the  in- 
cessant visits  of  the  Thomas  Orchestra,  which  have 
made  many  people  finical  rather  than  really  appre- 
ciative, attentive  more  to  technical  finish  in  per- 
formance, than  to  the  essential  charm  and  valne  of 
the  thing  performed,  such  people  being  naturally 
led  to  underrate  the  work  of  eur  own  musicians, 
and  to  treat  as  not  worth  cherishing  that  which  is 
indeed  our  only  hope.  Now  the  first  cause  still  re- 
mains in  force,  though  we  must  net  forget  the  max- 
im that  "  where  there  is  a  will  there  is  a  way," 
and  that  in  nothing  are  men  and  women  so  incon- 
sistent and  capricious  as  in  what  they  fancy  their 
"  economy."  The  second  obstacle  is  unexpectedly 
removed.  If  we  are  to  have  no  more  Thomas  Con- 
certs, then  does  it  not  at  once  become  the  duty  of 
every  true  music-lover  in  and  about  this  city  to 
help  sustain  thi^  honor  and  efficiency  of  the  best 
orchestra  which  we  can  contrive  to  have  among 
ourselves?  Here  we  leave  the  subject  for  the 
present,  but  we  shall  resume  discussion  of  the 
orchestral  problem,  and  not  drop  the  argument  un- 
til we  see  idgns  of  something  positive  and  hope^l 
being  done,  at  any  rate  begun.  And  we  invite  dis- 
cussion of  the  matter  from  others.  Let  us  have  our 
good  old  Symphony  Concerts  again,  if  it  be  possi- 
ble. For,  who  can  say,  or  who  imagine,  what  turn 
for  the  worse  musical  matters  in  Boston  may  soon 
take,  should  such  a  vacuum  occur  as  their  omission 
for  a  single  season  ! 

Organ  Music. 

We  were  present  by  invitation,  with  a  number  of 
appreciative  musical  persons,  one  forenoon  last 
week,  at  the  new  Old  South  Church,  to  listen  to 
some  performances  on  the  fine  organ  there  by  Mr. 
H.  Clabvnok  Eddy,  of  Chicago.  Mr.  Eddy  was  a 
pupil  of  Haupt  in  Berlin.  Our  readers  have  been 
kept  informed  of  his  remarkable  accomplishments 
by  our  Chicago  correspondent.  The  extent  and 
variety  of  his  repertoire  is  something  astonishing ; 
some  will  say  that  his  acquaintance  with  and  mastery 
of  organ  music  covers  much  too  wide  and  indis- 
criminate a  field,  for  it  is  said  that  he  has  full  1600 
compositions  always  at  command.  We  find,  how- 
ever, that,  while  he  indulges  largely  in  the  modern 
French  school,  he  really  gives  Sebastian  Bach  the 
preference,  and  plays  everything  which  that  great 
master  par  exeeUenee  of  organ  music  ever  wrote. 
The  same  with  the  organ  works  of  Handel,  Men- 
delssohn, and  all  who  can  in  any  true  sense  be 
caUed  classical.  On  the  morning  referred  to  Mr. 
Eddy  treated  his  'hearers  to  masterly  interpreta- 
tions of  the  following  selections : 

1.  Fantasie  and  Fogne,  In  G  minor J.  S.  Bach 

2.  Communion  in  E Saint-Saltns 

8.  Marche  Relig^euse Gnlhnant 

4.  SidUano • £.  J.  Hopkins 

6.  Grand  Prelude  and  Fugue  in  B  minor, 

J.  9.  Bach 

6.  Marche  Funtfbre  and  Chant  S^raphique, 

Guilmant 

7.  Concert-Sats  in  C  minor ..Thlele 

We  entered  while  he  was  in  the  middle  of  the 
second  piece,  the  Communion  by  Saint-Sa@ns,  which 
seemed  to  justify  its  title  by  its  meditative,  sweet, 
dreamy  and  religious  character,  and  in  which  the 
player  blended  and  contrasted  the  beautiful  reed 
and  flute  tones  of  the  instrument  with  rare  skill  and 
taste.  In  all  his  performances  we  were  impressed 
by  two  qualities  which  we  have  rarely  found  pos- 
sessed in  so  high  a  degree  by  any  of  our  organists. 
Tbe  first  was  a  certain  art  otphraeing,  which  in  the 
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nature  of  things  would  seem  to  be  almost  impossi- 
ble upon  the  organ,  and  yet  by  some  clever  man- 
agement be  did  give  us  the  effect  ef  phrasing,  even 
without  accent.  The  other  was  his  perfectly  firm 
and  even  time  in  fugue  playing.  This  was  felt  par- 
ticularly in  his  clear,  expressive,  and  most  satisfy- 
ing performance  of  the  great  Bach  B-minor  Prelude 
and  Fugue ;  he  knew  how  to  keep  it  going  at  its 
own  natural  and  steady  gait ;  it  was  played  thor- 
oughly in  tempo.  These  two  qualities  are  in  them- 
selves the  test  of  a  good  sound  organist.  Rarely 
have  we  ever  been  more  completely  absorbed  in  the 

delight  of  any  music  than  we  were  while  that  glo- 
rious prelude  and  iiigue  went  sounding  on.  We 
were  not  so  particularly  interested  by  that  Funeral 
March  of  *6uilmant;  the  *' Chant  Seraphique," 
which  formed  its  middle  part,  seemed  to  us  too 
commonplace  as  to  idea  and  sentiment  to  pass  for 
the  song  of  seraphs.  It  showed  the  player's  easy 
mastery  of  difficulties,  however,  in  a  convindng 
manner.  The  bold  and  imposing  Ck>ncert-Satz  by 
Thiele  was  brought  out  in  all  its  power. 

We  had  aot  the  time  to  cress  Uie  Square,  direct- 
ly after  this,  to  Trinity  Church  and  hear  Mr.  Eddy 
on  that  organ.  There  he  played  the  folloifing 
pieces : 

Offertoire  on  Christmas  Carols Oullmant 

Sonata  in  D  minor A.  G.  Bitter 

O  Sanctissima Lux 

Commun ion  in  G Batiste 

First  Movement  from  First  Sonata Guilmant 

We  trust  that  Mr.  Eddy  will  visit  Boston  again 
during  the  coming  season,  and  that  we  may  hear 
him  on  the  Great  Organ  at  the  Music  Hall. 


Thb  Cikoinmati  Collxgb  of  Music.  We  have  re- 
ceived a  copy  of  the  correspondence  between  Mr.  Thom- 
as and  Mr.  R.  R.  Springer  and  other  dtlzens  of  Cincin- 
nati, hut  have  only  room  at  present  for  Mr.  Thomas's 

letter  of  acceptance: 

Ntfw  Torkf  Augutt  20, 18T8. 

Messrs.  R.  R.  Springer,  Joseph  Loneworth,  John  BhU- 
lito,  George  K.  Shoenberger,  David  Sinton,  and 
others: 

Gentlemen :  I  acknowledge,  with  satisfaction, 
the  receipt  of  your  note  of  the  16th  Inst.,  Inviting  me  **to 
make  my  home  in  Cincinnati,  and  accept  the  musical 
direction  of  the  College  of  Music  of  Cincinnati.**  I  ac- 
cept your  invitation,  with  a  full  sense  of  the  importance 
of  the  trust. 

This  project  is  a  step  in  the  rleht  difectlon,  and  Cin- 
cinnati is  the  right  place  In  which  to  begin. 

We  want  nnt|ftAi>trfttt/|p  ftf  prft^tffliOff f'  titJAn^,  mAthml. 

'  leal  tralnlnf^  svch  as  we  have  In  other  branches  of  edu- 
cation, and  a  musical  atmosphere.  The  formatioB  of  a 
lColl<»e)  such  as  you  propoao,  realizes  one  of  mj  most 
cherished  hopes,  and  ishall  work  hard  to  make  »  supe- 
rior In  all  branches  of  musical  education. 
'  The  faculty  must  consist  of  professors  'eminent  In 
their  departments  of  InstructloB. 

With  the  assistance  of  a  complete  orchestra,  we  shall 
have  that  prof esslonal  talent  which  will  teach  the  stu- 
dents how  to  play  on  all  orchestral  Instruments.  lam 
ready  to  b^n  all  of  this  work  at  once,  and  advise  that 
the  CoUefce  be  opened  during  the  coming  autumn. 
Within  a  few  days,  I  shall  forward  to  the  Board  of  Di- 
rectors a  prellminarT  plan  of  the  course  of  Instruction 
desirable  to  be  adopted. 

I  am,  with  g^reat  respect,  yours, 

Thbodobb  Thomas. 


^•< 


Cbioigo,  Auoukt  22. — ^There  is  little  stirring 
here  except  plans  for  the  fall  campaign.  During 
the  summer  there  have  been  a  number  of  concerts 
in  the  suburbs  which  have  brought  forward  a  num- 
ber of  our  best  musicians  in  ways  highly  creditable 
to  them. 

Among  our  young  singer?  here'  there  are  several 
who  give  promise.  The  meet  advanced  of  these, 
just  now,  is  Miss  Grace  Hiltz  who  has  been  study- 
ing about  four  years  with  Mrs.  Hershey.  She  has 
appeared  in  public  a  large  number  of  times  at  the 
Hershey  concerts  with  constantly  increasing  favor. 
She  has  a  rather  strong  and  telling  voice,  which  is 
now  in  good  discipline  almost  throughout  its  com- 
pass. The  best  thing  about  this  girVs  singing  is  its 
excellency  in  general.  She  not  only  manages  her 
voice  well  as  to  attack,  execution,  etc.,  but  she 
phrases  well,  and  above  all  delivers  the  song  with 
intelligence  and  artistic  fire.  Her  ennndation  of 
words  is  as  finished  as  posdble,  every  word  and 

S liable  ef  her  text  being  as  clearly  enunciated  as 
e  best  elocutionist  could  do  it.  Within  the  last 
few  weeks  she  sang  at  Evsnston  twice,  her  selec- 
tions embracing  Mozart's  "Vol  che  sapete,**  Han- 


del's "Hope  in  the  Lord"  (Wm.  Mason),  Schu- 
mann's "  Sunshine,"  Schubert's  "  Gretchen  at  the 
spinning  wheel,"  and  "  Wohin,"  Sullivan's  **  Dear- 
est Heart,"  and  Weber's  Scena  and  aria  firom,  "  Der 
Freyscbiits  "  (the  prayer).  Her  best  work  on  these 
occasions  was  in  the  Schubert  songs,  Handel's 
"  Hope  in  the  Lord,"  the  Weber  piece  and  the  Sul- 
livan ballad.  The  wide  range  of  characteristics  re- 
quired for  success  in  so  dissimilar  works  will  be 
apparent  enough  to  singers ;  that  she  did  succeed 
speaks  well  for  the  breadth  of  her  studies.  She  Is 
certainly  a  very  desirable  concert  singer,  and  I  take 
great  pleasure  in  directing  attention  to  her  good 
points  because  her  accomplishments  are  of  a  partic- 
ularly solid  and  satisfactory  kind,  such  as  are  too 

often  wanUng  in  young  singers.  I  understand  that 
Miss  Hilts  will  devote  a  part  of  her  time  this  win- 
ter to  concert-singing  in  connection  with  a  quartette 
of  ladies,  one  of  whom.  Miss  Romeiss,  has  an  excep- 
tionally fine  contralto  voice.  I  have  not  neard  the 
quartette. 

Another  very  promising  young  singer  here  is 
Miss  Moran,  a  pupil  at  the  Musical  College.  Miss 
Moran  has  a  low  meszo-eoprano  or  contralto  voice 
of  good  body  and  fresh,  agreeable  quality.  Her 
studies  have  been  chiefly  in  the  Italian  school  and 
are  not  yet  sufficiently  advanced  to  enable  one  to 
determine  what  the  result  will  be. 

I  have  already  in  a  former  letter  referred  to  Mr. 
Rosenbecker,  the  director  of  the  Musical  Collcfre. 
This  fine  violinist  and  musician  Is  meeting  with 
great  success  here.  He  played  lately  a  programme 
at  Evanstoa  In  which  he  gave  the  Bach  Chaconne, 
the  Beethoven  sonata  for  piano  and  violin  (Op.  80, 
No.  8).  a  legende  by  Wieniawski,  and  Vieuxtemps' 
Fantsisie  on  Sdavio  airs. 

And  this  brings  me  to  the  chief  point  of  this  let- 
ter, which  is  the  mention  of  a  notable  series  of 
three  piano  recitals  which  Mr.  Emil  Liebling  has 
lately  played  at  Evanston.  The  programmes  were 
selected  from  an  educational  stand-point,  and  were 
as  follows: 

I. 

Bftch-Llsst— Grand  Prelude  and  Fufnie,  G  minor. 
Beethoven— Sonata  In  C  nharp.  Op.  27,  No.  2. 
Rubinstein— Kamennol-Ostrow,  No.  22. 
Schumann—''  Btude  vom  Lied,'*  Op.  12. 
Raff— GlfEa  con  VariatlonI,  Op.  91. 
lilsst— Polonaise  Herolqme  In  B. 

n. 

If  endelsselin— Prelude  and  Fugue,  Op.  86,  No.  1. 
Beethoven— Sonata  Pathetique,  Op.  18. 
Schumann— Krdsleriana  Nos.  1  and  2,  Op.  16. 
Henselt— Btude,  Op.  5,  No.  7. 
Grieg— Albumbiatt,  Op.  12,  No.  7. 
Silas— Gavotte. 

Llebllns-^Concert  Walts,  "Ooeur-Dame." 
Ltsst-tf.    Beirfo  de  VIenne,  No.  7. 

b.    Rhapsodic  Hongrolse,  No.  12. 

HI.    Chopin  Bedtal. 

Concerto  in  T  minor.  Op.  21. 

(Second  plane  by  Mr.  tf  athews.) 

a.  Btades,  Op.  25,  Nos.  1  and  8,  Op.  10  *No.  12. 

b.  Nocturne  In  G,  Op.  9,  No.  2. 
e.    Mazuika,  Op.  88,  no.  4. 
8Chen»  In  C  sharp,  Op.  89. 

a.   Prelude  in  D  flat. 

6.   Polonaise  In  A  flat,  Op.  88. 

Mr.  Liebling  Is  a  pianist  who  deserves  to  be 
heard  in  Boston.  He  is  yet  young,  and  has  prac- 
ticed a  great  deal  dnce  his  return  from  Europe 
some  two  years  age.  Towards  the  last  of  the  sea- 
son his  practice  suffers  neglect  in  consequence  ef 
the  entire  absorbtion  ef  his  time  in  teaching.  But 
in  vacation  when  he  has  time  fer  practice,  and  ear 
ly  in  the  season  before  be  back-slides)  as  our  Meth- 
odist brethren  call  it),  his  playing  is  something  re- 
markable. In  these  programmes  his  most  fortunate 
interpretations  (to  my  tMte)  were  both  the  fugues, 
whion  were  magnificently  done,  the  Schumann 
Ereisleriana  numbers,  the  little  piece  from  Rubin- 
stein, the  Raff  Giga,  and  variations  (a  beautiiul 
piece  of  playing),  the  Liszt  12th  Rhapsody  and  the 
Chopin  Concerto. 

As  a  concert  player,  or  especially  for  piano  re- 
citals, liebling  is  far  superior  to  any  one  else  here, 
as  he  has  a  much  larger  technique  than  the  others, 
and  more  nerve,  more  of  the  virtuoso  element.  I 
should  think  it  doubtful  whether  there  are  a  half- 
dozen  pianists  in  the  country  of  fiqnal  ability,  in 
fiict  I  doubt  if  there  are  three.  Mr.  Liebling  has  a 
large  repertory,  and  always  plays  in  public  with- 
out notes. 

Our  prospects  for  music  are  excellent  this  winter. 
We  have  a  good  string  quartette,  the  vocal  societies 
are  coming  to  the  front  in  a  more  manly  style  (the 
Apollo  Society  will  have  an  auxiliary  chorus  of 


ladies'  voices),  and  best  of  all,  arrangements  are 
well  advanced  toward  the  srganization  of  a  series 
of  symphony  concerts.  The  orchestra  will  consist 
of  fifty  pieces,  and  be  directed  by  Mr.  A.  Rosen- 
becker. The  business  management  will  be  in  the 
hands  of  Dr.  F.  Ziegfield,  and,  perhaps,  one  or  two 
others.  This  is  the  most  gratifying  bit  of  news  I 
have  been  able  to  communicate  for  some  time. 

And  this  reminds  me  to  speak  of  our  former  sym- 
phony concerts  under  Balatka's  leading,  which  were 
killed  by  the  newspapers  and  Theodore  Thomas. 

As  you  have  had  the  same  trouble  In  Boston,  and 
as  I  understand  that  the  Cincinnati  orchestra  is  in 
a  delicate  situation  from  a  similar  cause,  I  hereby 
enter  my  solemn  protest  against  a  continuance  of 
such  ill-advised  goings-on.  For  of  course  it  is  plidn 
enough  to  any  musician  that  an  orchestra  playing 
together  constantly  like  Thomas's  ought  to  aoquire  a 
finish  which  would  be  impossible  to  local  orches- 
tras put  together  as  occasion  requires.  Neverthe- 
less itis  equally  apparent  that  the  musical  interests 
of  this  large  country  require  good  symphony  or- 
chestras and  local  concerts  in  all  the  larger  cities. 
We  ought  to  have  them  in  Boston,  New  York,  Buf- 
falo, Cleveland,  Baltimore,  Philadelphia,  Cincinnati, 
Chicago,  Louisville,  St.  Louis,  and  in  fact  in  every 
city  containing  seventy  thousand  inhabitants  and 
two  daily  pepers.  The  expense  is  not  great.  Look 
at  the  amount  of  money  that  has  been  expended  on 
the  ApoUo  Club  in  this  city.  Within  five  years  it 
has  cost  fblly  twenty-five  thousand  dollars,  and  has 
given  fifteen  concerts.  (I  speak  at  random  as  to  the 
amount,  but  am  far  within  bounds).  In  return  fer 
this  support  the  Club  has  sung  two  or  three  Canta- 
tas (Gounod's  *'  Babylon's  Wave "  and  such),  and 
about  twenty  or  twenty-five  little  part-songs.  The 
Club  has  raised  the  standard  of  chorus  singing,  but 
it  has  not  afforded  a  series  of  programmes  repre- 
sentative of  the  best  things  in  music.  The  same 
amount  expended  in  symphony  concerts  would  have 
given  us  five  series  of  eight  concerts  each,  and  eight 
public  rehearsals.  In  these  forty  concerts  and  for- 
ty rehearsals,  we  might  have  heard  forty  sympho- 
nies, each  one  twice,  and  something  like  a  hundred 
other  important  works  for  orchestra.  To  state 
this,  is  to  demonstrate  the  superior  musical  value 
of  the  symphony  concerts.  Let  us  hope  that  the 
present  experiment  will  succeed. 

Daa  FaiTSOHurrz. 

Mr.  Wm.  H.  Sherwood's  Hormal  Musical 
Institute,  at  Lyons,  H.  T. 

[From  The  Lyons  Republican,  August  15.] 

t  The  final  concert  by  the  Faculty  of  the  Normal 
Musical  Institute,  assisted  by  some  of  the  pupils, 
took  place  on  Tuesday  evening,  and  was  attended 
by  a  large  and  brilliant  audience.  The  following 
wae  the  programme : 

"  Duo  Cencertant,"  Op.  48.    [Arranged  for  two 

pianos  by  Henselt) Weber 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sherwood. 

Aria  Bellglosa— '<  Maid  of  Judab,** Kttcken 

Miss  J.  Bttle  Crane. 
[Pupil  of  Mr.  Wheeler.] 

Walts  Brlllant—"  Magnetic*' Ardltl 

Miss  May  Alice  Yars. 

rPupll  of  Mr.  Wheeler.]  * 

Piano  Solo—"  Bondo  Caprlcploso,*' ....  Mendelssohn 

Miss  Jennie  B.  May, 

rPupil  of  Mr.  Sherwood.] 

'<  Teoman*8  Weddlnp:  Song,*' PonlatowsU 

Mr.  Sumner  Salter. 
Piano  Solo— [Spinaerlledl,  «  Spinning  Bong" 
from  Wagner's  "  Flying  Dutchman,"  ai^ 

ranged  for  pianoforte  bv Usst 

Mr.  W.  H.  Sherwood. 

Song— «  Sing  Sweet  Bird," Oans 

Miss  Julie  W.  Thornton. 
[Pupil  of  Mr.  Wheeler]. 

Piano  Solo— Impromptu,  A  flat.  Op.  29 Chopin 

Miss  Josle  E.  ware. 
rPupU  of  Mr.  Sherwood]. 
Trio  for  Female  voices—"  Oo,  Faithless  Qorl  I" 

Chernbini 
Misses  Thornton,  Crane  and  Battelle. 

Bong—"  Waiting  at  the  Brookslde," Torroy 

Miss  J.  Bttle  Crane. 

Piano  Solo— Scherzo,  B  flat MoszkowskI 

Mrs.  Wm.  H.  Sherwood. 

Vocal  Duet—"  See  the  Pale  Moon," Campana 

Misses  Thornton  and  Sherman. 
Duet  for  two  Pianos—"  Wanderer  "  Fantasia 
In  C,  Op.  16.    [Arranged  from  Orchestral 

Score  for  two  pianos  by  Listt] Schubert 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  H.  Sherwood. 

The  duets  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sherwood  were,  as 
usual,  thoroughly  excellent  in  their  rendering,  be- 
ing not  only  through  all  their  intricacies  given  with 
unerring  accuracy,  but  being  also  infused  wlUi  a 
life  and  spirit,  and  a  minute  attention  to  details  of 
expression,  that  gave  to  them  an  oitfncfen  and  effect 
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eqaal  to  a  solo  performance.  The  "  Wanderer  Fan- 
taisie,"  particularl  j,  was  an  admirable  performance 
of  a  most  grand  and  imposing  composition.  The 
two  songs  by  Miss  Crane  received  and  deserved 
hearty  applause.  Miss  Crane  has  a  voice  of  rare 
sympathetic  quality,  and  sings  with  perfect  intona- 
tion and  intelligent  discrimination. — Her  several 
appearances  during  the  Normal  will  long  be  re- 
membered with  pleasure  by  those  who  have  heard 
her.  Miss  Yars  made  her  first  public  appearance 
on  Tuesday  evening,  and  sang  the  Magnetic  Waltz 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  receive  an  enthusiastic  en- 
core. Miss  Thornton's  singing  was  also  received 
with  the  most  lively  manifestations  of  pleasure; 
her  song  "  Sing,  Sweet  Bird,"  being  rendered  with 
good  voice  and  taste. — The  "  Yeoman's  Wedding 
Day  "  was  sung  in  a  rollicking  manner  by  Mr.  Salt- 
er, and  aroused  the  eptbusiasm  of  the  audience. — 
Miss  May  played  the  Rondo  Capriccioso,  by  Men- 
delssohn, in  an  exceedingly  creditable  manner, 
showing  a  mastery  of  the  mechanical  difficulties, 
and  an  appreciation  of  the  spirit  of  the  piece.  The 
wierd  ana  unique  Spinning  Song,  by  Liszt,  was 
played  by  Mr.  Sherwood  with  his  usual  freedom ' 
and  easy  mastery  of  technical  difficulties.  Mr. 
Sherwood  also  played  (taking  the  place  of  Miss 
Ware,  whose  illness  prevented  her  appearance),  a 
Tarantelle  by  Gustav  Schumann — an  exquisite  com- 
position— with  great  delicacy  and  spirit.  Mrs. 
Sherwood's  selection.  Scherzo,  by  Moszkowski,  was 
played  with  a  remarkably  neat  touch  and  "  crisp  " 
execution.  It  is  an  elegant  composition  and  re- 
ceived a  fine  rendering.  The  vocal  trio  and  duel 
were  pleasant  features  of  the  evening  and  received 
hearty  applause.  The  concert,  as  a  whole,  was  a 
fitting  finale  to  the  work  of  the  Kormal,  and  was 
immensely  enjoyed  by  the  large  audience  present. 

As  the  Normal  Institute  has  concluded  its  labors, 
a  brief  allusion  to  some  of  the  features  of  its  pro- 
ceedings may  not  be  out  of  place. 

The  number  and  character  of  the  piano-composi- 
tions given  have  not  probably  been  equalled  on  any 
similar  occasion.  The  following  is  a  list,  by  au- 
thors, of  the  piano  works  that  have  been  given  : 

Bacb Eleven  Compositions 

Beethoven Nine  Sonatas 

Handel One  Fa^e 

Mozart Four  Compositions 

Schumann,  Robert Twelve  Compositions 

Schumann,  Gastav One  Tarantelle 

Schubert,  Franz Five  Compositions 

Haydn One  Sonata 

Scarlatti One  Sonata 

Chopin Sixteen  Compositions 

Mendelssohn Five  Songs  without  Words 

Von  Weber Two  Compositions 

Liszt Six  Compositions 

Liszt-Baoh Two  Compositions 

Liszt- Wagner Four  Compositions 

Liszt-Schubert One  Composition 

Rubinstein Three  Compositions 

Von  Billow One  Composition 

Moscheles , One  Composition 

Grieg Three  Compositions 

Moszkowsky Five  Waltzes  and  Scberzo 

Rheinberger Two  Compositions 

Bargiel One  Composition 

Raff. Four  Marches 

Saint-SaSns One  Composition 

Brahms Two  Compositions 

Rufer One  Composition 

Kirchner One  Composition 

Dupont One  Co»posttion 

Thalberg One  Composition 

Kullak Three  Compositions 

HolUlnder One  Composition 

Sherwood,  W.-H Three  Compositions 

Sherwood,  E.  H One  Composition 

One  hundred  and  seventeen  pieces  have  been 
played,  the  works  of  thirty-four  composers.  Of 
these  Mr.  Sherwood  has  played  the  greater  number, 
seventy-nine  solos,  while  Mrs.  Sherwood  has  played 
twenty-three  solos.  The  two  have  played  together 
fifteen  duets  and  concertos  for  two  pianos. 

These  were  given  at  five  concerts  and  nineteen 
recitals.  There  have  also  been  heard  at  two  or 
three  of  the  recitals,  some  admirable  piano  perform- 
ances by  Mr.  Fred.  C.  Hahr,  an  accomplished  pian- 
ist. There  has  also  been  g^ven  an  organ  recital  by 
Mr.  Salter. 

The  work  of  the  Institute  has  been  carried 
through  most  successfully  from  beginning  to  end. 
'  Every  teacher  has  shown  special  adaptation  to  hit* 
or  her  particular  department. 

Mr.  Harry  Wheeler,  having  in  charge  the  depart- 
ment of  vocal  physiology  and  cultivation  of  the 
voice,  has  shown  himself  an  instructor  of  rare  skill. 
In  the  few  lessons  that  he  has  given,  a  marked  im- 
provement has  been  apparent  in  the  voices  of  his 
pupils,  while  his  lectures  have  beei)  full  of  interest 
ana  profit 

Miss  Crane,  in  presenting  the  subject  of  music  in 
public  schools,  has  delighted  every  member  of  the 
Normal,  by  her  ability  in  treating  her  subject. 


Mr.  Salter  has  aroused  a  lively  interest  in  the 
subject  of  organ  playing,  and  has  accomplished 
what  he  stated  at  the  first  to  be  his  object,  not  to 
make  accomplished  solo  organists,  but  to  give  his 
pupils  a  knowledge  of  the  instrument,  and  enable 
them  to  properly  use  it  in  church.  The  closing 
recital  g^ven  by  pupils  on  the  organ  gave  some  idea 
of  the  work  done.  Pieces  were  played  which  the 
average  organ  student  does  not  attempt  to  play  be- 
fore several  months  of  steady  practice. 

Monsieur  Armand  Guys  gave  a  course  of  lectures 
on  the  physical  relation  between  musical  sound  and 
pronunciation.  To  reach  his  aim,  he  wae  obliged 
to  treat  his  subject  in  a  most  careful  and  scientific 
manner. — ^The  point  of  view  which  he  chose  being 
the  most  accurate,  and  based  on  well-known  experi- 
ments, could  not  fail  to  be  very  valuable  to  the 
students  of  music.  It  is  only  to  be  regretted  that 
time  failed  him  to  treat  mere  thoroughly  the  sub- 
jects on  which  he  only  touched. 

Mrs.  Wm.  H.  Sherwood  has  made  an  excellent 
impression  by  her  piano  performances.  -  She  is  a 
cultivated  artist,  and  probably  one  of  the  finest 
lady  pianists  in  the  country.  Her  technique  and 
her  musical  sensibility  give  her  playing  an  effect 
which  has  been  manifest  in  her  rendering  of  many 
difficult  and  classical  compositions. 

Mr.  L.  H.  Sherwood's  class  in  Harmony  has  been 
one  of  the  most  interesting  and  profitable  features 
of  the  Institute.  Mr.  Sherwood's  extensive  knowl- 
edge of  the  laws  of  musical  composition,  his  lon&r 
experience  and  original  habit  of  mind,  have  enabled 
him  to  present  the  subject  in  a  particularly  clear 
and  comprehensive  manner.  His  methods  of  instruc- 
tion are  not  only  lucid  and  thorough,  but  they  are 
also  peculiarly  interesting  and  fruitful  of  the  most 
satisfactory  results  in  instilling  fundamental  princi- 
ples and  leading  up  to  thorough  scholarship. 

As  to  the  work  of  Mr.  Wm.  H.  Sherwood,  the* 
mere  giving  of  the  number  of  recitals  and  concerts, 
which  we  have  mentioned,  comprising  an  enormous 
mass  of  compositions,  mostly  of  considerable  length, 
and  requiring  every  possible  variety  of  contrast 
and  shadin&r,  as  well  as  a  perfect  mastery  of  every 
technical  difficulty  and  harmonic  intricacy,  required 
and  found  powers  and  training  both  intellectual  and 
physical,  suck  as  are  possessed  by  few  pianists. 
When  to  this  are  added  the  most  artistic  and  fin- 
ished conception,  and  the  fact  that  he  usually 
played  from  memory,  we  attain  to  some  idea  of  the 
titanic  task  which  Mr.  S.  has  both  attempted  and 
realized.  It  is  his  highest  praise  as  a  teacher,  that 
those  of  his  pupils  to  whom  we  have  here  listened, 
have  attained  so  largely,  not  merely  his  technique, 
but  yet  more,  his  artistic  shading  and  finish.  As 
director  of  the  Institute,  in  general,  Mr.  Sherwood 
has  acquitted  himself  with  great  credit,  and  to  the 
satisfaction  of  all.  At  the  close  of  the  concert  Toes- 
day  he  briefly  returned  thanks  to  the  citisens  of 
Lyons  for  their  hearty  co-operation  throughout  the 
session,  and  stated  that  it  was  intended  to  hold 
another  term  of  the  Institute  here  next  summer. 
This  announcement  was  received  with  applause. 

We  print  Kelow  the  recital  programmes  since  our 
last  issue : 

Beettal  XVin—Plano-Auguit  0. 

1.  Senate  for  two  Pianos,  D  major.  Op.  68, 

Mosart 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sherwood, 

2.  Andante  and  Variations  for  two  Pianos, 

B  flat.  Op.  76 Schumann 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sherwood. 

ReeUaiXIX—Piano-'Augutitn, 

1.  Theme  and  Variations,  E  flat.  Op.  18, 

Alexis  Holli&nder 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sherwood. 

2.  Sonate,  [arranfred  for  Concert  Performanee 

by  Carl  Tausier,] Domenico  Scarlatti 

Mr.  Sherwood. 

«    (a.    Psyche Kullak 

^'  i&.    Tarantelle Chopin 

Mr.  H.  C.  Hahr. 

4.    Concerto,  A  minor,  Op.  64 Schumann 

Mr.  Sherwood. 

[Orchestral  part  supplied  on  a  seoond 

piano  by  Mrs.  Sherwood.] 

PnpWe  BttUdl— Organ— Auguit  18. 

PABT  I. 

1.  Fugue,  A  minor Baoh 

Miss  Carrie  Clark. 

2.  Two  Choral  Variations Baoh 

Mrs.  B.  B.  Gilbert. 

8.    Postlude Rink 

"  Mrs.  M.  A.  Carman. 

4.    Prelude  and  Fng^e Bach 

Miss  Luoy  Clark. 

PAST  u. 

1.  Song— Impatience Schubert 

Miss  Fannie  Battelle. 

2.  Fague  for  Piano,  Pet.  ed. ,  No.  200 Bach 

Miss  BllaF.  Backus. 

8.    Swiss  Song Eckert 

Bliss  Carrie  Claxlc. 
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.  Vooalj  with  Piano  Aooompaniment. 

Tho'  Poor,  Vm  a  Friend  to  You  still. 

G.    3.    £  to  F.  RuUedge.  30 

'*  Do  not  despair  when  poverty  comes, 

Think  of  your  playmate,  dear  Will! " 

A  true  *'  friendly  "  song,  which  is  good  to  sing. 

Land  of  Beauty.    Song  and  Chorus. 

G.    3.    d  to  £.  Murray.  30 

"  Far  away  in  the  Land  of  Beauty, 
But  nearer  and  nearer  each  da^.*^ 
A  bright  song  of  promise  and  trust. 

Let's  Shut  our  Eyes.    From  ^'  Chimes  of 
Kormandy.*'    Trio.    E  minor.    3.    E 
to  A.  Planquette.  40 

We  Must  Never  let  our  Hearts.    From 

"  Chimes  of  Normandy."    Song  and 

Trio.    A.    3.    E  to  F.  Planquette.  30 

From  the  popular  comic  opera,  one  being  the 
"  trembling^'  trio  In  which  three  shivering  peo- 
ple mistake  each  otner  for  ghosts,  and  the  other 
*  represents  the  bravery  of  those  about  to  encoun- 
ter the  supernatural  visitants.    Nice  music 

If  I  had  known.  C  minor.  3.  c  to  F.  Hovoard.  35 
'*  We  have  careful  words  for  the  stranger. 
And  smiles  for  the  sometime  guest.*^ 

Worth  possessing  by  every  one,  if  only  for  the 
beautifur  sentiment.  A  song  that  it  will  do  gcod 
to  sing. 

Caw !  Caw  I  Quartet.   G.  3.  d  to  g.  Howard,  30 

'*  List  to  the  Spring's  f;lad  harbingers! 
Caw!  Caw!  Buzz!  Quack!  Ba-a^alZIz!" 
Capital  comic  quartet. 

Molly  Doolan.    D.    3.    d  to  E.         McEvoy.  30 

**  The  shamrock  is  a  pretty  weed." 

A  true  Irish  ballad,  with  a  very  good  melody. 

Let  me  Rest  in  some  Beautiful  Valley. 

Song  and  Cho.    B&.    3.    dtoF.    Danks.  ^ 
"  When  the  sweet  purple  clover  in  smnmer 

is  found.** 
Melodious  ballad  m  popular  style. 

One  sweetly  Solemn  Thought.    D6.    3. 

d  to  E.  Ambrose,  30 

The  well-known  words  by  Phebe  Cary,  and  the 
music  is  beautifully  appropriate. 

Never  coming  Back  any  More.    G.    2. 

d  to  D.  MacLane,  30 

'•  As  we  go  up  the  shining  way.*' 
Quite  a  good  negro  "  Jubilee  *^song. 

My  Lass.  Baritone  Song.  C.  3.  a  to  E.  IHeM.  40 
**  Cheerily  clinks  the  windlass  chain.'* 

▲  cheerful  sailor's  farewell  to  wife  and  home. 

Over  the  Shadowy  River.    E6.    3.   b  to  d. 

Howe.  30 
"  All  that  is  real;  that  never  dies. 
Over  the  shadowy  river  lies." 
One  of  the  sweetest  songs  on  a  well-known 
subject. 

Lutnunentalt 

The  Phonograph.    Five  Easy  Pieces  for 

Piano,  by  Francis  MueUer,  each,  25 

No.  1.    Lily  Polka.    G.    2. 

"    2.    Circus  Galop.    C.    1. 
-  "    3.    Midnight  Polka.    C.    2. 
"   4.    Twili^it  Schottische.    G.    2.* 
''   6.    Naiad  Queen  Walts.    D.    2. 

Happy  are  the  "  beeinners  "  now-ardaysl  They 
have  no  experience  of  the  dreariness  oi  the  first 
few  weeks  of  piano  playing.  Such  easy,  well- 
made,  and  musical  first  piano  pieces  as  the 
above  will  be  treasures  to  any  teacher. 

Evening  Whispers.  Serenade.  Op.  96.  A.  3. 

G.  D.  Wilson.  50 
One  of  Mr.  Wilson's  beautiful  melodies,  so 
harmonized  as  to  produce  the  best  effect  with- 
out being  at  all  out  of  the  reach  of  ordinary 
players.  Op.  96,  in  Mr.  W^s  case,  means  that  he 
has  now  placed  96  good  pieces  before  the  public. 

Nancy  Lee.    Quick-Step.    4  hands.    C.    3. 

Maylath.  35 
Nancy  Lee  is  a  song  of  the  sea  which  pleases 
everybody.   Just  the  thing  then  for  a  pretty 
4-hand  piece. 

March.    From  the  Opera  Fatinitza.    4. 

hands.    C.    3.  Suppe.  75 

▲  very  wide-awake  march,  and  very  easy,  ex- 
cept that  the  left  hand  of  the  Primo  may  have  to 
encounter  some  little  difficulty  of  execution. 


Abbrbviatioks  .^Degrees  of  difficulty  are  marked 
from  1  to  7.  The  key  is  aenoted  by  a  capital  letter,  as  C, 
Bb,  etc.  A  large  Roman  letter  marks  the  lowest  and  the 
highest  note  iron  the  staff,  small  Roman  letters  if  below 
or  sbove  the  staff.  Thus:  '*  G.  6.  c  to  E,"  means  "  Key 
of  C,  Fifth  degree,  lowest  letter  c  on  the  added  line  be- 
low, highest  letter,  E  on  the  4th  space. 
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The  Berlin  Congress, 


The  foUowinfc  Latin  poem,  from  the  pen  of  the  well- 
known  German  poet,  Gustaye  SchwetBChke,  was  dlfl- 
tilhnted  by  Prlnoe  Btemarclc's  special  request  among 
tlie  PlenipotentiarieB  immediately  after  the  last 
sitting: 

GAUDKAMU8  OONORBSSIBILB, 

Gandeamns  li^itar, 

Booll  Gongressns; 
Post  dolores  bellicosos, 
Post  labores  gloriosoe, 

Nobis  fit  deoessns. 

Ubi  snnty  qni  ante  nos 

Qnondam  consedere? 
Viennensee,  Farisiensefy 
Tot  per  annos,  tot  per  menses, 

Tmstra  deciders. 

Mnndas  hen  I  Tolt  deoipl, 

Bed  non  declplatar, 
Non  pins  nltra  inter  gentee 
Litigantes  et  f  rementes 

Manns  oonferatur. 

Vlvat  Paz  I  et  comltent 

Dii  nunc  congressnm, 
Oeu  Beus  ex  machini 
Ipsa  yenit  Cypria 

Koherans  successum. 

Pereat  diseordia  I 

Tincat  semper  litem ! 
Prozenetae  probltas, 
Fides,  spes,  et  charitas, 

Gandeamns  item  I  o.  s. 

On  the  publication  of  the  aboye  In  the  London  Stand- 
ard, the  Pall  Mall  OaaOte  grayely  suggested  doubts  as 
to  the  authenticity  of  the  text,  and  offered  the  follow- 
ing as  a  more  appropria,te,  if  not  more  probable,  read- 
ing: 

Rideamus  igitur, 

Socit  Congressus; 
Poet  dolores  bellicosos, 
Post  labores  bumptiosoSy 

Fit  mirandus  messus. 

XTbi  sunt  qdi  apud  nos 

Causas  litigare, 
Moldo-Wallachffi  frementes, 
Gneculi  esurientes? 

Heul  absquatnlare. 

Ubi  sunt  proylnciffi 

Qnas  est  lans  pacasse  ? 
TotflB,  totjB  sunt  partita: 
Has  tnlerunt  Muscoyitn, 

nias  Count  Andrassy. 

Bt  quid  est  quod  AngliiB 

Dedit  hie  Ck>neres8ns? 
Jos  pro  aliis  pugnandi, 
Mortnum  yiylflcandi— 

SplendiduB  successust 

Tult  Johannes  decipi 

Bt  bamboosulatur, 
lo  Baeche !   Qu»  majestas  I 
OstretD  reportans  testae 

Domum  gloriaturl 

This  yersion,  which  is  shown  by  internal  evidence  to 
reilect  the  true  spirit  of  the  Congress,  may  be  roughly 
Bnglished  thus: 

Let  us  haye  our  hearty  laugh. 

Greatest  of  Congresses! 
After  days  and  weeks  pugnacious, 
After  labors  ostentatious, 

See  bow  big  the  mess  is! 

Where  are  those  who  at  our  bar 

Their  demands  have  stated; 
Bobbed  Roumanians  rampa^g, 
GreeUinga  with  earth-hunger  raging  ? 

Where?   Absquatulated  I 

Where  the  lands  we'ye  padi&ed, 
With  their  rebel  masses? 


All  are  gone;  yes,  all  up-gobbled; 
These  the  Musooyite  has  nobbled, 
Those  are  Count  Andrassy's. 

And  what  does  Bngland  carryloff 

To  add  to  her  possessions? 
The  right  to  wage  another  strife. 
The  right  to  raise  the  dead  to  Uf  e— 
Glorious  concessions. 

Well,  let  John  Bull  bamboozled  be. 

If  he*s  so  fond  of  sells  I 
lo  Baeche  I   Hark  the  cheering  I 
See  him  home  in  triumph  bearing 

Both  the  oyster  shells  I 


■Bcme  JbumaU  N.  T. 
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For  Dwight's  Journal  of  Music. 

The  Oenetds  of  Hnrio-Thinking. 

BY  W.  B.  B.  MATHBWB. 

The  great  out-come  of  American  music-fuss 
(meaning  thereby  talk,  study,  and  composi- 
tion) is  harrenness.  This  I  may  say  without 
offence,  the  fact  is  so  yery  patent.  We  have 
a  few  players  who  execute  very  much ;  and  a 
few  artists.  We  have  many  who  are  cultiyated 
in  music  to  the  point  of  appreciating,  e.  ^., 
Beethoven  above  Gottachalk ;  and  a  few  who 
really  know  music  in  such  a  way  as  to  make 
it  impossible  for  them  to  mistake  between 
these  two  composers.  We  have  a  few  who 
prefer  "Pidelio"  to  "Martha,"  and  know 
why  they  do  so.  And  we  have,  too,  a  few 
composers  who  are  at  least  respectable;  and 
one  or  two  who  have  written  works  in  a  high 
sense  creditable.  Nevertheless  considering  the 
vast  number  of  players  we  have  and  the  ex- 
tremely few  who  can  improvise,  the  many 
composers,  and  the  few  who  write  anything 
worth  while;  the  great  company  of  singers, 
scarcely  one  of  whom  ever  sings  a  good  song 
unless  forced  to  do  so  by  a  committee  or  man- 
ager; and  the  multitude  of  pianists  and  the 
very  little  of  the  choicest  literature  of  the  pi- 
ano a  student  can  find  opportunity  to  hear; — 
considering  all  these,  it  is  evident  that  our 
practical  studies  and  our  hearing,  in  a  majority 
of  cases,  stop  short  of  the  point  where  they 
give  rise  to  the  ability  to  think'mimc.  Of 
course  this  shows  most  patent  when  our  young 
sprouts  come  forward  with  books  and  original 
productions.  We  find  there  emptiness,  void, 
base  imitation,  or  once  in  a  great  while  a 
good  idea  imperfectly  expressed  and  not  car- 
ried out  to  any  satisfactory  conclusion.  But 
the  same  imperfect  education  undermines  the 
efforts  of  our  teachers,  singers,  and  players, — 
making  them  comparatively  insensible  to  the 
distinction  between  the  musical  aught  and 
ought  notf  and  permitting  them  to  become  in 
music  immoral  agents  rather  than  moral. 

Still  it  would  be  unjust  to  our  country  not 
to  recognize'  the  fact  that  musical  education 
has  made  great  advance  here  within  a  few 
years.  One  sees  this  in  the  programmes  and 
catalogues  of  the  boarding-schools;-  for  while 
it  is  no  doubt  true  that  many  advantages  ex- 
ist on  paper  which  cannot  be  found  in  con- 
crete form,    or  only  feebly  and   imperfectly 


hinted  at  in  the  actual  class-room  work,  it 
still  remains  true  that  the  performance  of  a 
certain  class  of  desirable  pieces  in  the  con- 
certs, and  the  mention  in  the  catalogues  of 
such  and  such  proper  studies  for  music-pupils, 
amounts  to  a  recognition  of  certun  desirable 
ideals  in  quarters  where  only  a  very  few  years 
ago  no  ideal  of  music  existed.  With  a  view, 
therefore,  of  doing  my  mite  towards  helping 
on  music-study,  I  proceed  to  offer  a  few  sug- 
gestions in  regard  to  modes  of  awakening  the 
ability  to  think  munc, — an  ability  which  .must 
exist  as  a  foundation  of  a  rational  taste.  For 
I  hold  it  to  be,  clearly,  just  as  much  of  an 
absurdity  to  expect  a  valid  appreciation  of 
musical  master-works  without  the  ability  to 
follow  in  the  mind  the  course  and  develop- 
ment of  the  musical  thought,  as  to  expect  dis- 
criminative taste  in  poetry  from  a  person 
unable  to  put  together  three  sentences  coher- 
ently. 

We  are  not  without  a  beginning.  Our  great 
American  composers  of  psalmody  and  Sunday 
school  songs  have  not  left  us  without  a  wit- 
ness in  the  matters  of  tonic,  subdominant  and 
dominant, — ^not,  indeed,  that  they  introduce 
all  three  of  these  great  departments  of  harmo- 
ny with  such  reckless  improvidence  as  my  lan- 
guage would  indicate,  but,  rather,  sparingly, 
with  discreet  reserve.     As,  s.g,: 

Tonic,  Dominant,  Tonic; 

Tonic,  Tonic,  Dominant; 

Tonic,  Tonic,  Subdominant; 

Dominant,  Dominant,  Tonic. 
Perhaps  some  of  my  readers  of  Moody  and 
Sankey  affiliations  may  recognize  a  few  scores 
of  the  melodies  fitted  to  these  sublime  harmo- 
nies of  the  Ages !  But  after  all,  it  is  a  great 
work  these  composers  are  doing;  to  thorough- 
ly ground  a  whole  nation  in  these  the  comer- 
stones  of  Harmony  1  I  had  occasion  lately,  in 
pursuit  of  bread  and  butter,  to  examine 
critically  (if  I  may  be  allowed  so  ambitious  a 
term)  some  eight  hundred  and  fifty  new  com- 
positions for  Sunday  School,  sent  in  as  com- 
petitors for  some  eighteen  prizes  (five  to  twenty 
doUara)  offered  by  Mr.  David  C.  Cook  of 
Chicago.  These  pieces  were  submitted  to  Ore 
judges  who  marked  separately,  the  composers* 
names  being  entirely  unknown,  and  about  six 
hundred  of  the  pieces  being  lithographed, 
leaving  us  nothing  to  go  upon  but  the  music 
itself.  New  passing  over  the  remark  that  af- 
ter a  few  hours  of  this  kind  of  a  thing  a  musi- 
cian feels  like  '*a  chimera  revolving  in  a 
vacuum, "  I  noticed  that,  although  nearly  all  the 
Sunday  School  writers  were  represented,  the 
music  was  singularly  alike,  and  remarkably 
wanting  in  freshness.  Some  of  it  was  posi- 
tively bad, — vik  would  perhaps  be  a  better 
word ;  some  of  it  was  very  good — of  its  kind. 
But  throughout  the  entire  mass,  with  one  or 
two  exceptions,  one  saw  the  evidence  that  the 
writers  had  pursued  the  study  of  musical  theo- 
ry only  through  the  rudiments  of  Harmony, 
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and  enough  farther  to  discover  that  the  simple 
period  should  contain  eight  measures.  If  it 
had  been  my  sad  lot  to  examine  a  book  of 
psalmody  or  of  glees,  the  nakedness  of  the 
land  would  equally  have  appeared  in  its  un- 
righteous deeds. 

Again,  I  have  several  times  observed  pupils 
who  have  pursued  the  study  of  Harmony  to 
the  extent  of  writing  smoothly  the  exercises 
in  Richter^s  manual,  who  yet  had  not  arrived 
at  the  ability  of  thinking  in  music,  even  as  it 
respects  the  fitting  sequence  of  chords.  This 
would  plainly  appear  as  soon  as  they  under- 
took original  composition.  And  so  in  one 
way  and  another  I  have  been  led  to  inquire  Vy 
what  theoretical  studies  music-thinking  is  to 
be' awakened  in  pupils. 

So  far  I  find  no  answer  better  than  the  fol- 
lowing: First,  HARifOHT;  To  begin  with,  a 
simple  manual  such  as  ought  bo  made  by  re- 
lliclifers,  preserving  the  practical 
exercises  intact.  The  pupil  who  works  out 
these  exercises  under  a  good  teacher  learns  the 
externalities  of  the  proper  connection  of  chords 
following  in  a  prescribed  order.  But  they  do 
not  learn  to  thiiik  harmony.  The  inner  percep- 
tion of  chord-relations  is  not  reached.  To 
reach  this  something  different  is  necessary. 
That  something  is  found  in  exercises  on  the 
general  plan  of  Sechter's.  Instead  of  a  given 
bass,  a  pupil  has  it  for  his  problem  to  connect 
a  certain  chord  with  a  certain  other  chord  in 
the  key,  and  then  to  proceed  by  a  natural 
progression  (cadencing")  until  a  close  on  the 
tonic  is  reached.  Thus  if  one  begins  with  the 
tonic 'chord,  he  has  at  first  to  connect  it  prop- 
erly with  the  chord  of  the  second  degree,  and 
thence  to  proceed  by  proper  progression  to  a 
close;  next,  to  connect  the  same  chord  with 
the  chord  of  the  third  degree,  and  proceed  to 
a  close.  And  so  on  until  every  chord  in  the 
key  has  been  connected  with  every  other  one, 
and  each  such  progression  followed  out  to  the 
close.  This  completion  of  the  exercise,  accord- 
ing to  its  own  inner  necessity,  very  much 
sharpens  up  the  pupiPs  perception  of  the  inner 
significance  and  the  implications  involved  in 
every  harmonic  motion.  After  more  or  less  of 
this  sort  of  a  thing,  a  pupil  may  be  trusted  to 
harmonize  a  given  melody. 

Second,  ComrrsBFOiNT ;  The  peculiar  bar- 
renness of  American  musical  composition 
arises  from  the  composers*  ignorance  of  coun- 
terpoint. The  American  student  best  versed 
in  this  art  has  produced  the  most  significant 
and  valuable  works  that  have  yet  appeared  in 
this  country.  The  works  are  Professor  John 
K.  Paine's  **  St.  Peter"  and  Symphony  (which 
Theodore  Thomas  pronounces  by  far  the  best 
thing  yet  from  an  American).  Another  Amer- 
ican student  of  counterpoint  is  Dudley  Buck, 
whose  works  are  so  widely  and  appreciatively 
known.  Or  look  over  such  a  pianoforte  piece 
in  the  free  style,  to  be  sure,  as  Wm.  Mason^s 
"Berceuse"  (or  any  other  of  his  pieces  in 
fact)  and  see  how  neatly  he  "  ties  up  his  loose 
ends,"  how  finished  the  workmanship  in  every 
part.  It  is  counterpoint  that  forms  the  foun- 
dation of  that  sort  of  a  thing.  Or  look  at  J. 
A.  Butterfield's  "Ruth"  and  "Belshazzar;" 
counteipoint  is  the  platform  which  they  have 
stepped  upon  in  order  to  over-tower  psalmody 
the  way  they  do.      There  is  great  need  of  an 


intelligible  manual  of  counterpoint.  Cheru- 
bini  and  Albrechtsberger  are  too  blind,  too 
long,  not  clearly  enough  analyzed.  Eddy^s 
Haupt  is  insuflcient  both  in  precept  and  exam- 
ple. Nor  do  I  like  Richter  (translated  by  Tay- 
lor). Richter  begins  with  four-part  counter- 
point, whereas  in  America  one  can  count  on 
the  pupil  having  had  more  or  less  practice  in 
harmony  until  he  has  become  confirmed  in 
looking  at  music  as  a  succession  of  chords, 
not  seeing  the  flow  of  voices.  To  bring  him 
to  perceive  this  it  is  of  the  highest  use  to  cut 
loose  from  chords  and  exercise  him  thoroughly 
in  two-part  counterpoint  in  strict  style.  In 
this  way  he  learns  to  appreciate  smooth  con- 
veyance of  voices,  and  also  exercises  his  melod- 
ic invention,  and  that,  too,  under  restrictions 
which  necessarily  press  him  toward  the  agree- 
able and  the  truly  melodious.  For  counter- 
point, after  all,  is  only  the  art  of  amoothneas  and 
flow  in  music. 

Third,  Fuoub  and  Form  ;  into  these  I  have 
not  space  to  enter. 

These  theoretical  studies  (or  rather,  these 
practical  studies  in  theory)  must  occupy  a  con- 
siderable time,  and  go  along  with  practical 
studies  in  playing,  and  especially  studies  in 
interpretation  of  the  best  works. 

Another  department  of  musical  knowledge 
which  is  already  beginning  to  receive  more 
attention,  is  musical  history.  There  is  too 
much  disposition  to  make  this  a  side  matter, 
an  affair  of  dates  and  particulars  of  the  lives  of 
composers.  Whereas  what  is  wanted  is  an  in- 
ner comprehension  of  the  changes  in  music- 
thinking  itself,  from  Bach  to  Brahms  and  Bach 
again.  yfYoie^tT  shall  be  able  to  clearly 
unfold  (in  so  far  as  it  can  be  unfolded  in 
speech)  the  ways  in  which  Bach,  Beethoven, 
and  Schumann  thought  music,  and  unfolded 
musical  ideas  according  to  the  inherent  laws  of 
music  and  the  nature  of  the  ideas  themselves, 
and  yet  arrived  at  so  diverse  results, — will 
have  done  something  to  be  proud  of.  But  this 
is  something  too  large  to  sum  up  in  a  sentence. 

Then,  too,  how  few  learn  to  feel  music  prop- 
erly, that  is,  according  to  its  real  nature. 
This  is  something  that  depends  on  openness 
and  repose  of  spirit,  and  above  all,  frequent 
hearings  of  one  great  work  after  another  until 
each  one  becomes  comprehended  and  felt,  and 
their  true  interior  nature  perceived. 

It  is  not  alone  by  practice,  or  theoretical 
study,  or  hearing  music,  that  musical  thought 
arises  in  the  student,  but  by  the  intelligent  and 
definitely  co-ordinated  pursuit  of  all  three, 
and  a  continuance  therein  for  a  considerable 
time.  As  studies  go,  harmony  is  insufficiently 
pursued,  counterpoint  postponed  too  long  and 
not  mastered,  musical  form  overlooked,  and 
music  heard  too  little  and  too  vaguely.  What- 
ever the  great  Cincinnati  College  may  accom- 
plish to  correct  these  lacks  will  certainly  be 
highly  appreciated. 
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Additional  Aooompaniments  to  Bach's 
and  HaendeFs  Scorea 

[Here  is  tbe  conoloAion  of  Mr.  Wh.  F.  Ahthobp's  in- 
teresting and  iostmctive  article  on  the  qmestion  of 
"  Additional  Acoompanimenis."  Bnt  we  would  advise 
any  of  oar  readers,  who  have  become  at  idl  interested 
in  the  subject  by  the  extracts  we  have  made,  to  look  to 
the  September  number  of  the  AUanHc  Monthly  for  the 
entire  essay  with  the  iUustrations  in  musical  no- 
tation.] 


Having  discussed  the  manoer  in  which  the  addi- 
tional acoomDaniments    to    Bach's   and    Hfindefa 
scores  are  to  oe  written,  the  next  question  is.  Upon 
what  instrument,  or  instruments,  are  they  to  be 
played  ?    Difficult  of  solution  as  the  first  Qnestion 
was,  (his  one  is  still  more  so.     Indeed^  it  nas  not 
yet  been  solved  to  the  reasonable  satisfaction  of 
any  one.     If  we  look  at  the  matter  from  a  purely 
historical  point  of  view,  the  fact  stares  us  in  the 
face  that,  in  all  probability,  Bach  and  Handel  used 
the  organ  and  harpsichord.     So  far  as  the  latter  lo- 
st rument  is  concerned  the  sound  of  a  piano-forte 
(wliich  is  the  modern  equivalent  of  the  harpeichord) 
in  combination  with  the  orchestra,  the  contrast  be- 
tween its  short,  sharp  notes  and  the  sustained  tones 
of  the  voices  and  other  instruments,  is  peculiarly 
ungrateful  to  the  modern  ear ;  so  much  so  that  ao  v- 
thing  more  than  a  very  sparing  resort  to  it  is  to  be 
deprecated.     For  let  us  not  lose  si^ht  of  the  fact 
that,  in  filling  out  old  scores,  the  main  desideratom 
is  to  preserve  the  tpirilol  the  original  works,  which 
is  in  general  far  tuore  dependent  upon  parity  of 
musical  outline  than  upon  mere  effects  of  quality  of 
tone.     In  this  particular  Bach's  and  HandePs  works 
differ  diametrically  from  the  greater  part  of  the 
music  of  the  present  day,  which  is  to  an  overween- 
ing extent  dependent  upon  the  sheer  physical  (what 
nanslick  calls  the  pathologieal)  effect  of  strongly 
contrasted,  harsh,  mellow,  powerful,  or  sensuoua 
qualities  of  sound.    If  arcbnological  accuracy  were 
the  only  object  in  view,  the  |>ianoforte,  or  even  the 
old  harpsicnard  or  spinet,  could  certainly  be  largely 
employed  for  purposes  of  accompaniment ;  but  this 
would  result,  m  most  cases,  in  a  mere  qaaintneea  of 
sonority  (to  our  ears),  utterly  at  variance  with  the 
purposes  of  the  music.     What  we  should  have  rooet 
at  heart  is  to  enable  the  music  to  produce,  as  far  as 
practicable,  the  same  effect  upon  our  orpanUatioH 
that  it  did  upon  the  listener  ot  the  day  in  which  it 
was  composed.     Who  would  wish  the  broad  stripes 
of  bright  paint,  which  antiquarians  tell  us  onoe 
aderned  the  ^gina  marbles,  restored  ?    What  sea. 
thetic  end  would  be  gained  by  it  ?    The  use  of  the 
piano-forte  in  Bach  and  Handel  scores  would  be  a 
piece  of  historical  accuracy  of  very  much  the  same 
artistic  value.    As  for  tl>e  organ,  I  have  already 
hinted  at  one  ohiection  to  its  use ;  but  as  that  ob- 
jection is  based  merely  upon  the  ground  of  the 
scarcity  of  organs  in  concert  rooms,  and  has  no  di- 
rect bearing  upon  the  musical  side  ef  the  question^ 
it  cannot  be  considered  as  final.     In  fact,  the  whole 
<^uestion  is  at  present  in  such  an  undecided  condi- 
tion that  it  is  not  worth  while  to  go  into  it  here  at 
great  length.      1  will  only  give  some  significant 
&c(s.    The  historical  party  are  naturally  In  favor 
of  the  organ,  and  the  origan  only ;  ^eir  claim  to 
the  title  of  historical  party  rests  mainly  upon  this 
preference.    That  Bach  and  Hftndel  used  the  organ 
is  not  to  be  questioned  ;  but  where,  how,  and  how 
much  they  used  it  is  by  no  means  so  certain.    In 
Bach's  case  it  is  not  even  certain  why  he  used  it ; 
that  is,  whether  he  used  it  entirely  from  preference, 
or  partly  from  necessity.    Bach  wrote  bis  church 
cantatas  at  very  short  intervals,  and  oopied   out 
many   of  the    parts   himself.      It   is    easily  eon- 
ceivable  that  he  was  often  much  pressed  for  time, 
and  seised  upon  the  make-shift  of  a  figured  bass,  to 
be  played  upon  the  organ,  either  by  himself  or  un- 
der his  own  supervision,  simply  to  save  time.    The 
lack  of  proper  orchestral  means  may  have  been 
another  reason.    The  following  quotation  ft-om  the 
preface  to  the  first  volume  of  the  Bach   Sodety 
throws  some  lieht  on  this  matter:  "  While  Hfindel 
brought  out  his  sacred  compositions  by  means  of 
elaborate  concert  performances,  with  large  masses 
of  the  best-drilled  executants,  in  a  metropolis  where 
a  numerous  public  were  interested  to  pass  judgment 
upon  them,  S.  Bach*  wrote  solelv  for  the  church  . 
service,  and  had  at  his  disposal  but  very  limited 
means  of  performing  his  music  for  Sundays  and 
holidays.    Judging  from  what  we  know  of  the  de- 
mands made  by  Bach  upon  his  executants,  the  per- 
formance cannot  have  always  been  a  euphoniouB 
one,  much  less  such  a  one  as  could  reveal  all  the 
intrinsic  wealth  of  the  composition.     Even  if  the 
choir,  well  trained  to  sing  with  precision,  was  fully 
equal  to  its  task,  it  is  hard  to  believe  that  the  solo 
singers  could  have  been  equally  competent  to  grap- 
ple with  S.  Bach's  airs, — those  airs  ot  which  the 
peculiar  and  not  always  convenient  vocal  style  is  to 
be  mastered  and  rendered   with  musical  freedom 
only  by  finished  artists.     .     .     .     Among  his  MS. 
parts  for  strings  and  chorus  we  never  find  more 
than  a  single  copy  for  each  voice  or  instrument ; 
the  chorus  parts  also  contain  the  sulo  passages  for 

*  Bach  is  commouly  knov^n  In  (iermany  by  his  middle 
name,  Sebastian. 
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*  SBdbi>o9Ui»  (0«r.)  a  back  choir  org;an ;  that  la,  a  choir 
organ  wnlchla  behind  the  player,  the  conneoting  mech- 
amim  of  which  paaaee  under  his  feet.  (Stalner  and 
Barrett's  Dictlonarj  of  Mosioal  Tenns.) 

t  The  Regat  mm  a  small  portable  organ. 


their  respeotiye  voices.  From  this  fact  alone  it 
miff ht  be  coDcIoded  that  both  stringed  instruments 
ana  chorus  singers  at  these  performances  were  very 
few  in  number ;  and  a  MS.  letter  of  Bach,  still  pre 
served  in  the  archives  of  the  Leipzig  common 
oounci],  containing  complaints  of  the  insufficient 
means  offered  him  for  performing  his  church  music, 
together  with  an  enumeration  and  description  of 
the  same,  leaves  no  room  for  further  doubt  on  this 
head."  Another  fuct  to  the  point  is  that  in  Bach's 
and  Hinders  day  such  a  thing  as  a  conductor, 
marking  time  with  a  bdU>\  was  unknown.    The  or- 

Knist  Ted  the  performance.      In  Philip  Emanuel 
ch's  treatise  on  the  art  of  accompanying,   we 
find :  **  The  organ  is  indispensable  in  church  mat- 
ters, on  account  of  the  fugues,  the  loud  choruses, 
and  in  general  for  the  sake  of  establishing  a  firm 
connection  [that  is,  between  the  various  voices  and 
instrnmentsj.     It  increases  the  splendor,  and  pre- 
Mrve9  order*    Kow  it  is  one  thing  to  use  the  organ 
as  a  reinforcing  agent,  to  strengthen  certain  vocal 
or  instmmentiu  parts,  and  thus  add  power  to  the 
volume  of  sound ;  bnt  it  is  quite  another  thing  to 
use  it  as  an  independent  element  in  a  composition. 
It  has  been  found  that  the  org^n  loses  much  of  its 
noble  individuality  in  a  rectangular  hall ;  the  irreg- 
ular surface  of  walls  and  roof,  the  pillars  and  vault- 
ed arches  of  Gothic  church  architecture,  have  much 
to  do  with  the  tone  of  this  mighty  instrument.     On 
the  use  of  the  organ  in  connection  with  the  orches- 
tra, the  following  opinion  of  Berlioz  (who  may  be 
considered  a  high  authority  in  all  matters  connect- 
ed with  the  eftect  of  combinations  of  different  qual- 
ities of  sound)  is  of  jp^reat  value.       He  says,  *'  We 
roust  recognize  the  fact  that  its  [the  organ's]  even, 
equal,  uniform  sonority  never  blends  perfectly  with 
the  variously  characterized  voices  of  the  orchestra, 
and  that  there  seems  to  exist  a  secret  antipathy  be- 
tween these  two  musical  powers.    The  organ  and 
the  orchestra  are  both  kings, — or  rather  the  one  is 
emperor,  and  the  other  pope ;  their  interests  are 
too  vast  and  too  divergent  to  be  confounded.    Thus, 
on     nearly    all    occasions     when     this    singular 
combination   has    been    tried,    either    the    organ 
proudly   domineered  over  tlie  orchestra,   or  else 
ther  orchestra,  forced  to  an    immoderate    pitch 
of  energy,    well-nigh    extinguished    its    adversa- 
ry.**     The  intrinsic  incompatibility  of  the  organ 
with  the  orchestra  is  peculiarly  felt  in  the  accom- 
paniment of  airs,  and   concerted  music   for  solo 
voices,  where  there  can  certainly  be  no  question  of 
reinforcing  weak  parts.      Of  course,  in  such  cases, 
only  the  softer  stops  can  come  into  play ;  and  just 
these  stops  so  greatly  lack  decision  of  utterance  and 
accent  that  their  contrast  with  the  orchestral  in- 
struments is  especially  unfavorable  to  the  full  effect 
of  polyphonic  writing.     In  the  concert  room,  more- 
over, both  organist  and  organ  pipes  are  at  such  a 
distaince  from  the  singer  and    the  accompanying 
instruments  in  the  orchestra  that  anything  liae  a 
sympathetic  performance  is  rendered  well-nigh  im- 
practicable.   There  is  good  historical  evidence  for 
the  belief,  entertained  by  many  persons,  that  both 
Bach  and  Handel  accompanied  many  of  the  airs  in 
their  works  on  a  JtuekposiUv,^  or  a  Reg€d,\  placed 
directly  by  the  singer's  side.    Franz  has  suggested 
supplying  the  place  of  an  organ,  in  cases  where 
that  instrument  is  not  used  as  a  reinforcing  agent, 
by  a  quartet,  composed  of  two  clarinets  and  two 
bassoons ;  in  some  cases,  by  the  strings  in  the  or- 
chestra.   The  quartet  of  reed  instruments  has  much 
the  quality  of  tone  of  an  organ,  and  has  the  advan- 
tage of  a  hr  greater  power  of  accent  and  dynamic 
vi^ety.    These  instruments  are  to  be  placed,  to- 
gether with  a  double-bass  and  'cello,  close  beside 
the  singer,  and  consequently  directly  under    the 
conductor's  eye.      This  arrangement  has  proved 
eminently  successful  in  many  instances ;  in  others, 
it  is  net  so  satisfying.    The  union  of  the  second 
bassoon  with  the  douole  bass  and  'cello,  especially 
when  the  part  runs  low,  often  sounds  thick  and 
muddy.    Tnis  difficulty  might  perhaps  be  obviated 
by  substituting  a  bass  clarinet  for  the  bassoon  in 
some  passages,  bnt  I  believe  this  has  not  yet  been 
tried.     At  all  events,  it  is  well  known  that  both 
Bach  and  Hftodel  were  not  at  all  averse  to  a  very 
solid  bass  to  their  works.    Bnt  even  if  Franz  has 
been  unsuccessful  in  some  passages, — ^for  his  sur- 
passing skill  in  counterpoint  and  his  fine  musical 
instinct  have  nothing  to  do  with  his  possible  lack 
of  knowledge  in  orchestration, — ^he    and   notably 
Bfozart  have  been  so  thoroughly  successful  in  many 
of  their  arrangements  of  Bach  and  HAndel  scores 


for  orchestra  without  organ  that  the  possibility  of 
its  being  well  and  satisfaotorily  done  has  been  con- 
vincingly demonstrated.  Bnt,  upon  the  whole, 
this  subject  has  not  yet  been  made  clear  by  suffi- 
ciently exhaustive  experiments,  and  no  one  can 
have  come  to  a  rational  final  conclusion  about  it. 
It  must  also  not  be  forgotten  that  this  qnestion  is, 
after  all,  one  of  secondary  importance.  Whether  a 
musical  phrase  is  played  on  the  organ  or  on  a  clar- 
inet, it]  still  remains  one  and  the  same  phrase. 
Whatever  opinion  one  may  hold  of  the  condition  of 
the  art  of  instrumentation  in  Bach's  and  Handel's 
day,  it  must  be  very  evident  to  any  one  who  takes 
the  trouble  to  examine  those  masters'  scores  that 
instrumentation  per  se  was  a  far  leas  integral  ele- 
ment in  the  art  of  musical  composition  then,  than 
it  is  now.  The  prime  question  in  this  matter  is, 
What  shall  be' played  f  not,  By  what  instrumetiis  shaft 
it  be  played  f 


Concert-Boomii 

BY  H.    HBATHCOTE  8TATHA1C. 
(From  the  London  Musical  Times.) 


Although  there  is  metaphysically  considerable 
relation  between  architecture  and  music,  insomuch 
that  the  former  has  been  fancifully  but  not  inaptly 
termed  "  the  music  of  the  eye,"  and  the  latter  is 
habitually  criticized  in  regard  to  its  "  construction," 
they  seem  materially  to  have  great  difficulty  in  get- 
ting on  together.     Perhaps  it  may  be  said  l^st  very 
little  definite  attempt  has  been  made  to  bend  archi- 
tecture to  the  service  of  music.    When  a  new  theatre 
is  bnilt,  there  is  every  endeavor  made  to  secure  for 
it  acoustic  properties,  and  the  convenient  placing  of 
the  audience,  so  that  all  can  hear  and  see  as  well  as 
economy  of  space  will  permit ;  and  with  these  prac- 
tical advantages  to  oomoine  a  brilliant  effect,  though 
too  often  in  a  somewhat  over-showy   and   vulgar 
manner.    Bnt  there  is  little  evidence  of  the  same 
kind  of  thought  in  the  case  nf  most  of  our  concert- 
rooms.    Generally  a  concert-room  is  simply,  as  far 
as   regards    shape  and  arrangement,  a  Mil-room 
with  a  larger  orchestra.    There  is  little  attempt 
msde  (if  we  may  judge  from  results)  at  considering 
how  an  audience  may  be  best  placeid  in  regard  to 
the  performers,  and  what  is  the  best  shape  or  plan 
of  room  for  hearing ;  and  it  cannot  be  denied  that  a 
great  deal  of  enjoyment  of  music  is  obtained  in 
rooms  which  would  seem  to  include  every  draw- 
back to  satisfactory  hearing  whioh  cculd  well  ejcist 
in  the  same  apartment.     But  though  the  listeners 
know  what  their  enjoyment  of  the  music  is  under 
these  circumstances,  they  hardly    know  what   it 
migiit  be  in  a  more  favorably  arranged  and  con- 
structed room.    A  remarkable  example  of  this,  in 
the  experience  of  the  present  writer,  was  the  com- 
parison of  the  effect  of  one  of  the  greatest  passages 
in  orchestral  music — the  ereeeendo  leading  to  the 
introduction  of  the  final  march  in  Beethoven's  C 
minor  Symphony — as  played  in  two  diflferent  rooms 
by  the  same  orchestra  on  two  oooaslons.    In  the 
one  case  the  effect  was  magnificent,  in  the  other  it 
fell  perfectly  dead,  though  the  playing  was  just  the 
same.      The  difference  was  that  one  performance 
was  in  a  very  echoing  room,  bad  for  some  things, 
but  splendid  for  this  particular  effect ;  in  the  other 
case  it  was  in  a  room  ranch  deadened  by  superfluity 
of  upholstery.     This   was  an  extreme  instance  of 
the  influence  of  the  room  upon  the  music;  but  in  a 
general  way  it  may  be  said  that  the  room  is  to  tlie 
music  what  the  body  is  to  the  strings  in  a  violin,  or 
the  sound-board  to  the  piano;  upon  its  material 
and  construction  depends  much  of  the  effect  of  the 
sounds  produced.    But  in  addition  to  this,  there  is 
ill  the  question  of  comfort  to  the  executants  and  to 
the  audience,  and  the  planning  of  the  room  so  as  to 
bring  them  into  the  best  possible  relation  with  each 
other,  and  to  realize  the  greatest  happiness  of  the 
greatest  number  at  a  concert.     Important  as  the 
concert-room  thus  becomes  in  regara  to  the  art  of 
music,  it  has  received  comparatively  litUe  atten- 
tion of  a  practical  kind.    In  London  it  cannot  be 
said  that  there  i^  one  good  concert-room ;  and  the 
finest  musical  performances,  not  exactly  in  London, 
but  for  the  benefit  of  London  audiences,  are  given 
in  two  of  the  worpt  and  most  comfortless  rooms 
that  can  well  be  imagined — St  James's  Hall  and 
the  Crystal  Palace  ooncert-room.     The  latter,  of 
course,  is  only  a  makeshift  in  a  place  not  specially 
built  for  music ;  but  the  former  la  a  somewnat  said 
specimen  of  what  it  seems  the  beet  available  skiU 
was  able  to  produce  in  the  way  of  a  concert-room 
at  the  time  it  was  built 

When  a  new  concert-room  is  built  now  there  will 
frequently  be  a  great  deal  more  consideration  given, 


or  at  all  events  a  great  deal  more  scientific  tall 
about  it,  with  the  object  of  producing  a  good  re 
suit ;  but  the  misfortune  is  that  theory  to  of  lesi 
value  in  the  matter  than  practical  experience,  anc 
that  few  of  the  architects  are  sufficient  musicians  tc 
have  been  in  the  habit  of  regular  concert-going  and 
of  forming  a  judgment  as  to  the  success  or  non< 
success  of  the  music  in  any  particular  room.  When 
an  architect  is  going  to  build  a  concert-room  he 
generally  talks  a  great  deal  about  acoustics  foi 
some  time  beforehand,  and  has  theories  of  rhyth* 
mical  proportions  between  hei^^ht,  breadth,  and 
length.  Ail  this  notion  of  proportions  is  utter 
nonsense  when  it  comes  to  practice.  You  can  get 
as  far  as  general  principles,  such  as  that  a  room 
must  not  be  too  high  in  proportion  to  its  width ; 
that  it  must  not  have  a  ceiling  or  an  end-wall  that 
will  produce  disturbing  echoes,  etc. ;  but  the  idea 
whicn  has  often  been  put  forth,  that  a  room  should 
be  planned  in  certain  arithmetical  or  harmonic 
ratios  of  dimensions,  could  only  result  (if  anything) 
in  this — that  such  a  room  will  reinfbrce  one  partic- 
ular note,  just  as  a  pipe  with  a  certain  length  and 
breadth  gives  one  particular  sound.  Acousticians 
are  fond  of  remarking  on  the  fact  that  a  room  has 
one  particular  note  to  which  it  responds — so  It 
often  has,  but  so  fkr  from  that  being  any  advantage 
to  a  musical  performance,  it  is  a  drawback;  the 
object  should  be  to  get  rid  of  any  tendency  in  the 
room  to  reinforce  one  sound  more  than  another. 
Every  one  knows  the  annoyance  often  resulting 
from  the  pedal-pipe  of  an  organ  to  which  the  room 
responds,  and  which  suddenly  and  unreasonably 
asserts  Itself  by  setting  everything  rattling  and 
shaking.  What  acoustic  science  can  do  for  us  is  in 
regard  to  the  neutralization  of  echo  by  the  arrange- 
ment of  surfaces,  and  the  effect  of  various  materials 
in  assisting  or  deadening  sonority ;  and  even  this 
is  more  a  matter  of  observation  and  oommon  sense 
than  of  scientific  theory. 

The  conditions  of  success  in  a  concert-room  may 
be  considered  in  regard  to  size,  shape,  material 
employed,  and  arrangement  of  the  audience  and 
executants  in  relation  to  each  other.  Architectu- 
ral effect  is  a  separate  matter,  hardly,  perhaps,  to 
be  discussed  in  these  columns,  and  only  to  be 
looked  to  when  the  practical  requirements  are  all 
satiafied.  It  is,  of  course,  very  desirable  that  a 
concert-room  should  be  a  beautinil  and  impressive 
room  architecturally;  but  any  preconceived  idea 
in  regard  to  its  architectural  treatment  is  apt  to  in- 
terfere with  its  proper  treatment  practically,  as  we 
see  in  the  case  of  the  Albert  Hall,  which  was  start- 
ed with  the  idea,  of  the  Roman  amphitheatre  in 
view,  and  thus  is  deliberately  planned  as  if  it  were 
a  place  for  a  spectacle,  though  really  intended  as  an 
auditorium.  And  this  is  a  part  of  the  subject 
which  may  be  left  to  the  architects;  the  object 
here  is  to  suggest  what  is  wanted  from  a  musical 
point  of  view;  more  especially  because  the  musi- 
cians and  concert^goers  seem  to  have  no  very  defi- 
nite idea  themselves  as  to  what  they  want,  and  to 
create  a  demand  for  the  right  thing  is  one  of  the 
most  important  steps  towards  getting  it 

Now  in  regard  to  size,  the  well-known  laconic 
form  of  advice  may  be  given  to  those  who  propose 
to  build  verv  big  concert-rooms — "Don't  It  is 
quite  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  we  want  larger  rooms 
than  we  have,*  As  a  general  rule  music  cannot  be 
really  enjoyed  in  rooms  above  a  certain  limit  of 
sire — certainly  not  music  requiring  delicacy  of  ex- 
ecution and  expression.  It  may  be  doubted  whether 
ft  is  possible  to  enable  more  than  2,000  persons,  at  the 
outside,  to  hear  an  ovehestral  symphony  with  full  en- 
joyment  and  realisation  of  the  intended  effect,  I  have 
heard  old  subscribers  to  the  Philbarmonio  object 
even  to  the  size  of  St  James's  Hall,  and  profess 
that  they  did  not  enjoy  the  symphonies  nearly  as 
much  as  in  the  old  quarters.  But  tiiere  is  perhaps 
a  little  of  the  laudator  temporis  aeU  about  tfaia.  The 
present  Philharmonic  band  requires  a  room  as  larsre 
as  that ;  and  on  the  whole  it  can  hardly  be  sidd 
that  there  would  be  an  advantage  in  reducing  the 
numbers  of  the  band,  for  Beethoven's  limit  of  sixty 
performers  referred  to  a  period  when  execution  was 
not  carried  to  so  high  a  point  as  it  now  is,  and  a 
band  of  eighty  or  ninety  performers  are  probably 
able  to  play  with  as  much  delicacy  and  finish  as  the 
sixty  of  his  day  could ;  and  the  effect  of  the  numer- 
ous string  force  in  brilliant  passages  is  undeniable. 
But  this  size  of  band  and  concert-room  is  about  the 
limit  for  real  enjoyment  If  the  room  is  much  en- 
larged you  reach  the  p<Ant  when  there  is  a  percep- 
tible interval  between  the  origination  of  the  sound 
and  its  reflection  (which  can  never  be  wholly  oblit- 

•  The  Italics  are'enrs.— Bd. 


erated),  and  there  is  at  ence  an  element  of  oonfn- 
flion ;  besides  which  the  force  of  the  effect  of  a  cer- 
tain nnnil>er  of  perrormers  mast  be  impaired,  or 
their  number  must  be  increased  and  delicacv  lost ; 
and  even  by  increasing  their  numbers  the  /orce  of 
effect  is  not  proportionally  increased,  there  is  not 
the  the  same  precision  and  sharpness  of  enuncia- 
tion.f  The  obvious  reason  of  this  is  that,  however 
the  number  of  performers  and  the  sise  of  the  room 
are  increased,  the  Telocity  of  sound  and  the  force 
and  Un^e  of  indiridnal  Toices  and  instruments 
remain  unaltered ;  and  unless  we  could  accelerate 
the  Telocity  of  sound  and  increase  the  power  of 
Innes  and  catgut^  with  each  enlargement  of  the  area 
of  the  conceit-room  we  necessarily  produce  a  per- 
fectly different  balance  of  effect. 

The  Albert  Hall,  the  most  remarkable  experi- 
ment in  monster  concert-room  building  in  recent 
times,  has  taught  us  a  good  deal  in  thu  respect — 
much  more  conclusively  than  the  Handel  Festivals, 
because  in  the  case  of  these  latter  the  conditions  are 
really  so  unfaverable  as  to  afford  no  fair  test.  But 
the  Albert  Hall,  though  radically  and  almost  ab- 
surdly wrong  in  its  plan  and  the  method  of  seating 
the  audience,  is  by  no  means  a  failure  acoustically. 
On  the  contrary,  considering  its  size,  the  degree  m 
which  Toices  and  instruments  are  supported  and 
sustained  by  the  building  (all  but  the  organ,  of 
which  a  word  Just  now),  joined  with  the  compara- 
tive absence  of  echo,  is  really  remarkable.  Yet  it 
may  be  said  without  fear  of  contradiction  that  no 
experienced  and  rxigkird  auditor  can  enioy  the 
higher  and  more  elaborate  forms  of  music  there,  for 
the  simple  reason  that  the  place  is  too  big,  and  the 
proportions,  balance,  and  delicacy  of  a^  great  work 
are  lost  there.  This  reasoning  appllM  with  even 
more  force  to  performances  of  cmimber  music  in 
large  concert-rooms.  No  doubt  the  **  Monday  Pop- 
ular Concerts  **  have  been  an  immense  agency  in 
raising  and  educating  popular  taste  by  Dringing 
many  to  a  knowledge  of  one  of  the  highest  forms  of 
the  art  who  might  otherwise  have  known  nothing 
of  it,  and  we  must  be  glad  that  so  large  a  public 
have  had  this  opportunity:  but  the  said  public 
are  quite  under  a  aelusion  if  they  imagine  that  in 
hearing  Mozarf  s  and  Beethoveu's  quartets  played 
at  the  end  of  a  room  ninety  feet  long  they  hear  them 
with  the  effect  contemplated  by  the  composers.  The 
whole  scale  of  the  compositions  is  really  destroyed 
by  bringing  them  into  a  place  so  much  too  large 
for  their  proportions.  Among  the  initiated  there  is 
a  rather  strong  feeling  getting  up  on  this  point ; 
and  two  beautinil  concerts  were  given  a  little  while 
ago  (rery  badly  attended)  in  the  Tenterden  Street 
•Rooms,  at  the  instance  of  some  amateurs  who 
wished  practically  to  draw  attention  to  the  superi- 
or effect  of 'this  class  of  music  in  a  smAller  room, 
and  to  enter  a  protest  against  the  system  of  bring- 
ing all  chamber-music  to  lose  itself  in  large  concert- 
rooms.  By  degrees  the  musical  public  generally 
will  find  this  out,  and  then  the  tfonday  Popular 
Concerts  will  perhaps  have  done  their  work  (and  a 
great  one)  in  bringing  chamber-music  to  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  people,  and  lead  to  an  effort  for  its 
more  frequent  performance  under  the  conditions 
contemplated  by  its  composers. 

The  questions  of  the  shape  of  room  and  of  the 
seating  arrangement  may  be  taken  together,  since 
the  one  depends  to  some  extent  upon  the  other. 
The  first  thing  to  be  emphatically  sard  about  a  room 
for  hearing  music  is  that  it  should  never  have  a  flat 
floor.  Theoretically,  it  is  true,  acousticians  will 
say  that  sound  diverges  equally  in  all  directions 
from  the  point  of  origination.  Practically  it  is 
perfectly  certain  that  (whether  it  ought  to  be  so  or 
not)  sound  has  a  tendency  to  ascend  rather  than 
descend,  and  that  any  one  at  the  farther  end  of  the 
room  from  the  platform  will  hear  far  better  in  a 
gallery  than  on  the  ground  floor  of  an  ordinary 
concert-room ;  indeed,  more  than  this  may  be  said, 
for  I  can  testify  from  repeated  experience  that  at 
the  Crystal  Palace  concert-room  the  band  can  be 
better  heard  in  the  end  gallery  than  from  a  point 
on  the  ground-floor  only  half  the  distance  from  the 
orchestra.  There  is  also  the  serious  disturbing 
influence  of  the  interposition  of  the  heads  or  bon- 
nets of  the  auditors  between  those  behind  them 
and  the  performers.  This  not  only  affects  sight 
but  hearing,  for  $aund  coits  Ua  ahadows  jttai  at  much 
a»  liahi  ;  mid  whetuver  yoti  eannoi  see  the  per/ormtr, 

t  The  Handel  Festivals  have  afforded  a  convincing  In- 
stance of  tliis.  There  is  a  maffnlflcent  effect  prodaced 
by  some  of  the  more  massive  cnomses,  but  the  superior- 
ly to  ordinary  performances  even  in  these,  is  by  no 
means  in  propornon  to  the  numbers  employed ;  and  the 
more  bifUiant  fngaed  choruses  have  not  nearly  so  much 
effect  as  they  have  with  a  chorus  of  800  in  a  smaller 
place. 


or  at  least  the  inetrument,  you  may  he  guUe  eiire  you 
are  not  Uiarottphly  fiearing  the  mueie.  Every  consid- 
eration thererore  calls  for  an  arrangement  of  con- 
cert-rooms with  a  floor  rising  from  the  point  near- 
est to  the  performers  to  the  extreme  limit  of  the 
audience;  and  those  who  are  concerned  in  the 
building  of  music-rooms  should  insist  upon  this  as 
a  eine  ^td  non — otherwise,  however  good  the  room 
may  be  for  promenading,  it  cannot  possibly  be  a 
good  concert-room.  As  to  the  general  shape  of  the 
room  it  should  be  recognised  that  this  may  advan- 
tageously be  varied  in  accordance  with  the  use  to 
which  it  is  to  be  put.  As  a  general  rule  a  concert- 
room  is  required  to  provide  ror  singing  as  well  as 
for  instrumental  muaic;  and  as  singing  can  only 
be  heard  well  in  the  direction  in  which  the  singer 
is  facing,  the  arrangement  of  an  end  orchestra  rac- 
ing the  andience  must  be  the  most  ^nerally  useful. 
Whether  the  usual  oblong  parallelogram  or  the 
theatre  form  would  be  the  best  for  a  large  audience 
may  be  matter  (or  question,  but  probably  the  result 
for  a  large  concert-room  will  be  in  favor  of  the  long 
form  of  room.  The  theatre  form  brings  all  the 
audience  more  equally  near  the  performers ;  but  it 
is  a  form  in  which  it  Ik  very  difficult  to  avoid  echo, 
unless  the  auditorium  is  arranged  in  galleries  as  in 
a  theatre,  and  then  there  are  caverns  produced 
which,  while  they  break  up  and  destroy  echo,  have 
the  disadvantage  of  presenting  an  obstacle  to  the 
free  passage  of  sound,  for  sound  never  traverses 
freely  from  a  large  open  space  to  a  more  confined 
one ;  moreover  the  theatre  form  brings  a  certain 
number  of  the  audience  appreciably  nearer  to  one 
side  of  the  orchestra  than  to  the  other,  so  as  to 
hear  one  portion  of  the  band  or  chorus  more  loudly 
than  the  rest,  which  is  always  most  disadvanta- 
geous. Another  objection  is  that  the  theatre  or 
horseshoe  form,  with  its  lam  central  space,  does 
not  concentrate  the  combinea  sounds  and  drive  them 
in  one  direction  so  much  as  a  longer  and  narrower 
shaped  room.  For  the  larger  class  of  concert-rooms, 
therefore,  the  best  form  seems  to  be  a  long  room 
with  the  seats  rising  in  a  gradual  curve  from  the 
orchestra  end  to  the  back ;  and  experience  shows 
that  in  such  a  room  the  sound,  confined  in  an  on- 
ward and  forward  direction,  will  travel  a  long  way 
without  losing  much  of  its  initial  force ;  the  room 
becomes,  in  fact,  a  kind  of  sonnd-conducting  tube. 
To  provide  against  a  return  echo  from  the  end-wall 
is  then  the  point ;  its  surface  requires  to  be  broken 
up  at  various  angles  and  planes  to  prevent  this.  At 
this  point  a  small  gallery  across  the  end  may  be  a 
real  advantage  in  this  way,  provided  it  does  not 
project  too  far  or  come  too  low  down  over  the  au- 
dience beneath  so  as  to  stop  out  sound  from  them  ; 
or  the  echo  might  even  be  sufficiently  neutralized 
by  hanging  curtains  at  the  end  to  absorb  the  sound ; 
anything  absorbent  being  <^uite  in  place  at  this  ex- 
treme end  of  the  room,  while  at  the  orchestra  end 
everything  should  be  resonant  and  non-absorbing, 
so  as  to  start  the  sound  wave  on  its  journey  with 
all  the  advantage  possible.  The  ceiling  must  not 
be  a  fiat  expanse,  for  the  same  reason,  that  it  will 
produce  an  echo  or  refiection  downwards;  nor 
must  it  be  a  semicircle,  for  though  the  echo  will 
thus  be  limited  and  concentrated,  it  will  be  very 
strongly  felt  in  the  part  of  the  hall  upon  which  it  is 
concentrated.*    A  norizontal  ceiling,  with  the  an- 


gles at  the  joining  with  the  walls  canted  off  oblique- 
ly, i  -     -  - 

els,  seems  therefore  to  be  the  most  desirable  form  ; 


and  the  surface  broken  up  with  beams  and  pan- 


and  the  ceiling  should  not  be  higher  than  is  really 
necessary  for  appearance  and  for  breathing  space, 
otherwise  the  intensity  of  the  sound  is  lost 
and  scattered  by  being  dispersed  Into  empty  air- 
space. 

In  the  construction  of  the  orchestra  itself  there 
is  often  much  to  be  desired.  In  the  case  where  a 
chorus  and  band  are  to  be  combined  on  the  same 
orchestra,  there  should  certainly  be  a  sound-board 
behind  the  band,  throwing  forward  its  sounds,  and 
at  the  same  time  masking  them  to  some  extent  from 
the  chorus,  who  are  by  no  means  assisted  in  their 
part  by  the  sounds  of  individual  instruments  close 
to  them.  The  sonority  of  the  band,  besides,  is  very 
much  impaired  by  the  immediate  contiguity  of  a 
large  boay  of  chorus  singers,  whose  dress  forms  a 
mass  of  absorbent  material.  In  a  paper  on  music- 
rooms  read  by  the  writer  before  the  Institute  of 
Architects  in  1878  (to  be  found  in  their  "  Transac- 

*  The  circular  celling  of  St.  James's  Hall  is  thus  a 
mistake  to  begin  with;  i>ut  the  echo  which  there  doubt- 
lesf  would  be  from  it,  is  probably,  I  think,  out  up  and 
destroyed  by  the  perpendicular  stalks  of  the  hanging 
gaslights.  These,  however,  were  not  pnt  with  this  ob- 
ject, but  to  attain  an  effect  of  diffused  light,  so  that 
the  amelioration,  if  owing  to  this  cause,  is  acci- 
dental. 


tions  ")  a  suggestion  was  made  as  to  the  couBtmo- 
tion  of  the  orchestra,  so  as  to  place  the  band  and 
chorus  more  effectively,  and  also  another  proposi- 
tion, which  may  be  repeated  here,  viz.,  that  in  con- 
cert-rooms for  large  performances  there  should  he 
some  space  of  floor  between  the  orchestra  and  the 
front  row  of  the  audience,  to  be  laid  with  boarding^ 
with  air-space  beneath  ;  since  no  one  ever  desires 
to  sit  close  up  to  the  orchestra  for  music  on  a  great 
scale,  which  can  never  be  adequately  heard  except 
at  a  certain  distance.  The  floor-space  thus  left 
would  be  an  assistance  to  resonance,  and  could  be 
utilized  as  k  foyer  before  and  after  the  performance, 
being  connected  with  the  main  entrances  in  such  s 
way  as  to  avoid  draughts  in  the  neighborhood  of 
the  orchestra.!  It  is  true  that  such  an  arran^- 
ment  would  presuppose  that  concertnBudienoes 
should  be  much  more  civilized  than  they  are  at 
present  in  England,  and  not  leave  during  the  per- 
formance of  a  piece :  but  perhaps  we  shall  gnst  Co 
that  in  time,  and  to  plan  a  room  so  as  to  render  an 
improvement  in  this  respect  more  imperative  might 
even  have  a  salutary  educational  effect  on  the  Brit- 
ish concert-goer. 

But  where  it  is  intended  that  instrumental  music 
alone  should  be  provided  for,  it  is  unnecessary  to 
assume  the  end  of  the  room  as  the  only  or  the  best 
position  for  the  players.  In  England,  it  Is  true,  we 
hardly  ever  have  concerts  of  unmixed  instrumental 
music;  but  at  the  Monday  Popular  Concerts  it  may 
t>e  said  that  the  singing  is  so  subordinate  and  often 
so  unsatisfactory  a  part  of  the  entertainment  that  it 
would  be  hardly  necessary  to  consider  it  specially 
in  the  arrangement  of  the  room  ;  and  at  the  Mnat- 
cal  Union  it  has  always  been  dispensed  with,  and 
the  performers  placed  in  the  centre  of  the  room. 
This  arrangement,  eVen  in  St.  James's  Hall,  is  a 
vast  improvement  on  the  end  position,  but  the  room 
is  still  too  large  for  the  class  of  music.  We  very 
much  want  one  or  two  rooms  planned  for  chamber- 
music,  with  the  object  of  bringing  as  large  a  num- 
ber of  listeners  together  as  can  be  accommodated 
without  making  the  room  too  large  for  such  music 
to  be  heard  under  its  proper  conditions.  Such  a 
room  would  take  the  form  of  a  circle  with  seats  ris- 
ing all  round  from  the  centre,  and  a  centre  plat- 
form slightly  raised  for  the  players,  with  a  sound- 
board over  it  to  drive  the  sound  laterally  over  the 
expanse  of  the  room  and  prevent  it  rising  to  the 
ceiling  and  returning  in  the  form  of  echo.  With 
such  a  form  of  plan  the  same  number  as  generally 
form  the  audience  at  the  Musical  Union  could  be 
accommodated  in  a  room  about  half  the  area  of  St. 
James's  Hall,  where  a  good  deal  of  space  is  thrown 
to  waste  on  these  occarions ;  and  on  the  same  plan 
a  room  might  be  built  accommodating  as  large  an 
audience  as  the  Monday  Popular  Concerts  draw, 
and  bringing  them,  at  all  events,  far  more  within 
reach  of  the  adequate  hearing  of  the  music  than 
they  are  at  present.  Perhaps  it  would  hardly  be  a 
safe  investment  to  erect  a  large  building  with  a 
central  orchestra,  with  the  idea  of  depending  for  a 
return  entirely  on  orchestral  music.  But  it  may  be 
suggested  that  this  is  the  way  in  which  such  a 
building  as  the  Albert  Hall  could  reallv  be  best 
utilized  for  music,  by  raising  the  absura  "  arena," 
in  which  no  one  can  hear  anything,  so  as  to  be  to  a 
certain  extent  above,  instead  of  below',  the  level  of 
the  amphitheatre  barrier,  and  placing  a  large  band 
there,  which  would  at  least  ne  much  more  effec- 
tively heard  than  any  band  ever  is  at  present  in 
that  halL  And  it  is  very  probable  that  a  large 
organ  would  be  better  heard  if  placed  in  the  centre 
of  such  a  building  than  it  ever  is  at  the  dde  or 
end ;  and  it  might  In  that  case  be  made  an  oppor- 
tunity for  a  most  brilliant  effect  of  architectural 
design. 

As  to  the  materials  for  concert-rooms,  there  can 
hardly  be  a  doubt  that  wood  is  the  most  valuable 
as  an  internal  finish,  as  almost  the  only  material 
which  sympathizes  with  sound  and  strengthens  it 
without  sharply  reflecting  it.  All  materials  that 
are  hard  and  orittle  in  character  produce  sharp  and 
confosing  echoes ;  fibrous  materials  in  general  as- 
sist and  sympathize  with  sound ;  woollen  and  other 
stuflh  absorb  and  deaden  it,  and  are  therefore  most 
useful  to  counteract  the  effect  of  echo ;  but  for  the 
same  reason  it  is  desirable  to  guard  against  filling 
a  concert-room  too  much  witn  cushions  and  cur- 
tidns.  It  must  always  he  remembered  too  that  the 
audience  bring  a  large  amount  of  this  absorbent 
element  into  the  room ;  and  that  a  room  which  ap- 
pears entirely  satisfactory  (in  regard  to  absence  of 
edio,  etc.),  when  empty,  will  almost  certainly  be 

t  A  dcetoh  plan  was  given  in  the  Institute  of  Aiohl- 
tects'  ''Transactions,^  showing  how  this  conld  be 
arrang^ed. 
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foand  too  dead  when  filled  with  people.    One  of 
the  best  ways  of  lining  a  masic-room  was  that  adopt- 
ed, alter  mnofa  consideration,  in  the  constmction  of 
the  Albert  Hall— -a  thin  Using  of  wood  with  an  air- 
space behind  it*    It  is  carious  that  the  same  con- 
structors who  originated  this  successfnl  treatment 
of  the  walls  should  hare  made  such  a  mistake  as  to 
put  a  concare  glass  roof,  the  deleterious  effect  of 
which  might  ha^e  been  foreseen  by  the  mere  exer- 
cise of  common  sense.    Large  windows  of  cTerv 
kind  are  to  be  avoided  In  a  concert-room  as  much 
as  possible,  as  glass  is  one  of  the  materials  which 
only  echoes  sound  without  helping  it.    The  Albert 
Hall,  however,  aflfbrds  a  curious  instance  of  the 
difficulty  of  providing  for  various  kinds  of  music  in 
the  same  buudlng,  in  regard  to  the  organ,  before 
alluded  to  as  an  exception  to  the  success  of  the 
room.    When  the  buUding  was  first  talked  over  the 
organ  builder  wished  to  persuade  the  authorities  to 
fillit  with  hard  material,  such  as  tiles  and  cement. 
To  those  who  knew  how  utterly  the  large  organ  at 
Liverpool  by  the  same  builder  is  spoiled  for  all 
intricate  muaic  (such  as  fugues)  by  being  placed  in 
a  room  formed  of  the  same  class  of  materials,  and 
echoing  and  reverberating  every  note,  the  advice 
must  have  seemed  suicidal.    As  a  rule,  however, 
organ-builders  do  not  care  about  hearing  music, 
but  only  about  hearing  pipes ;  and  the  result  proves 
that  from  the  organ-ouilder's  point  of   view  the 
advice  was  correct,  for  the  Albert  Hall  organ  is 
utterly  deadened  by  the  building,  in  comparison 
with  its  brother  instrument  at  Liverpool ;  so  much 
so  that,  although  the  heavy   82-feet  and    16-feet 
pedal-pipes  sound  tremendous  when  close  to  the 
instrument,  they  do  not  travel  into  the  building  the 
least,  and  the  effect  of  the  full  pedal  organ  from  the 
amphitheatre  is  like  a  gigantic  harmonium.    This 
is  partly,  perhaps,  from  the  want  of  a  flat  floor, 
which  greatly  promotes  the  travelling  power  of  the 
big  pipes,  but  it  is  also  owing  to  the  fact  that  the 
comparative  absence  of  echo  destroys  the  "  roll "  of 
the  organ.    Apparently,  in  the  case  of  large  organs, 
we  must  choose  between  a  grand  effect  of  tone  on 
the  one  hand  or  clearness  of  definition  on  the  other 
hand.    We  find  the  same  dilemma  in  our  cathe- 
drals, where  the  roll  and  echo  of  the  organ  is  a 
grand  effect,  but  where  definition  is,  for  that  very 
reason,  extremely  imperfect.    The  contrast  between 
the  effect  of  Mr.  Willis's  two  instruments  in  Liver- 
pool and  in  London  is  just  the  same  as  that  between 
the  two  performances  of  Beethoven's  Symphony 
mentioned  at  the  commencement  of  these  remarks, 
and  arises  from  just  the  same  cause.    In  massive 
plain  passages  of  full  harmony  the  echo  of   the 
Dullding  makes  an  organ  sound  very  grand,  but  it 
is  at  the  expense  of  all  clearness  of  definition  in 
more  intricate  music,  so  that  it  is  necessary  to 
choose  between  the  two ;  and  on  the  whole,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  definition  is  the  most  valuable 
quality. 

The  arrangement  of  convenient  cloak-room  ac- 
commodation in  connection  with  concert-halls  is 
only  a  matter  of  ordinary  requirement  in  all  places 
of  public  meeting,  though  it  is  worth  remark  that 
in  London  there  is  not  a  single  concert-room  prop- 
erly provided  in  this  respect ;  wherever  one  goes 
to  hear  music  the  ingress  and  exit  is  connected 
with  draughts,  confusion,  and  discomfort.  But  the 
accommodation  for  performers  is  a  matter  for 
special  consideration,  and  is  often  very  much  ne- 
g^lected,  as  any  one  will  discover  who  asks  a  lead- 
ing vocalist  for  his  or  her  experience  of  "  green- 
rooms." It  is  not  only  most  important  for  singers 
to  avoid  draughts,  but  it  is  important  for  musical 
executants  in  all  branches,  unless  they  are  blessed 
with  iron  nerves,  to  be  out  of  the  way  of  disturb- 
ance, confusion,  or  discomfort  of  any  kind  just 
before  coming  on  the  platform.  Their  rooms  should 
be  spacious,  comfortable,  and  cheerful  (which  last 
point  is  not  unimportant,  for  it  is  depressing  to  a 
sensitive  omoization  to  be  in  a  gloomy  ill-lighted 
room  just  before  performance),  and  should  open 
direct  on  the  platform  on  the  same  level,  so  as  not 
to  entaU  the  annoyance  and  exertion  of  running  up 
and  down  steps  every  time  the  concert-room  is  en- 
tered and  Quitted ;  at  the  same  time  the  connection 
with  the  platform  should  be  so  arranged  with  two 
doors  and  an  immediate  vestibule,  that  conversa- 
tion may  be  freely  carried  on  in  the  green-room 
without  its  being  heard  in  the  musio-room.  Most 
performers  can  probably  testify  that  it  is  very  rare- 
ly that  a  green-room  is  arranged  with  even  these 

*  An  Interesting  acoonnt  of  the  vaiioos  considerations 
gone  into  in  scb«mJng  the  oonstmotlon  of  the  Albert 
Hall  win  be  f  onnd  Is  a  paper  by  General  Scott,  in  the 
« Transactions "  of  the  Institute  of  Architects  for 
IWI-TI. 


simple  and  self-etident  provisions  for  comfort  and 
convenience ;  and  we  demand  so  much  of  the  musi- 
cal executants,  and  are  so  ready  to  be  cross  with 
them  if  they  do  not  do  all  we  expect,  that  it  is 
only  bare  justioe  to  give  them  every  comfort  that 
may  conduce  to  their  coming  before  the  public  in 
the  best  condition,  mental  and  physical,  for  their 
arduous  dnties. 
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KaiiAgerial  Tmmpeterf . 

BT  QBOBOB  T.  BULLIKO. 

It  is  pretty  well  known  that  when  Jenny  Lind 
came  to  this  country  and  gave  concerts,  the  number 
of  persons  who  went  to  see  her  was  much  larger 
than  that  portion  of  the  audience  which  especidly 
went  to  hear  her  sing.  This  may  seem  strange, 
nevertheless  it  is  that  truth  which  is  stranger  than 
fiction.  The  evergreen  showman,  who  speculated 
In  the  great  European  reputation,  as  well  as  the 
trancendently  sweet  notes  of  this  singer,  understood 
the  art  of  advertising,  and  practiced  it  in  quite  an 
or^nal  way.  He  managed  it  in  such  a  manner 
that  people  flocked  to  see  as  well  as  to  hear  Jenny 
Lind,  until  the  strong  box  in  hi^  ticket  office  grew 
plethoric,  and  filled  his  own  heart  with  joy.  Our 
operatic  and  concert  managers  of  tO-day  are  striving 
to  imitate  the  example  set  by  the  irrepressible 
showman.  And  what  example  might  this  be  ?  you 
say.  Why,  by  means  of  newspaper  paragraphs, 
and  other  methods  of  exciting  puolic  curiosity,  get 
the  people  personally  as  well  as  musically  interest- 
ed in  the  sin^^er.  Even  were  this  course  pursued 
in  a  true  and  fair  manner,  it  would  be,  to  say  the 
least,  a  very  despicable  method  of  introducing  an 
artist  to  the  public,  inasmuch  as  art  alone  should 
claim  public  attention  for  the  singer. 

Unfortunately  for  music  and  musicians,  there  are 
innumerable  methods  of  deceitful  advertising  prac- 
ticed by  dollar-seeking  managers.  Nor  are  the 
managers  alone  guilty;  all  through  the  musical 
profession  there  is  a  thirst  for  undeserved  praise, 
and  unearned  reputation ;  but,  mark  you,  this  mor- 
bid desire  is  almost  altogether  confined  to  the  un- 
studied and  arrogant  persons  who  assume  to  be 
members  of  the  worthy  profession  of  musiciana. 
True  merit  never  seeks  a  bolstered  reputation.  The 
talented  musician  scorns  unmerited  praise;  he  is 
willing  to  wait  and  earn  that  good  name  which,  if 
harder  to  attain,  is  far  more  satisfactory  and  dura- 
ble. The  musical  quack,  who  has  no  merit  what- 
ever, artfnlly  goes  to  work  to  make  people  believe 
that  he  has  superb  genius.  Of  course,  the  musical 
quack  invests  largely  in  advertising  matter.  Be- 
sides "his  dealing  in  printer's  ink,  he  studies  all  the 
other  little  methods  of  gaining  notoriety. 

Returning  to  our  friend,  the  musical  manager,  and 
his  stock-in-trade,  we  are  forced  to  remark  the  won- 
derful vicissitudes  in  life  through  which  has  passed 
the  precious  prima  donna  who  happened  to  be  in 
his  charge.  Of  course,  we  read  of  these  events  in 
the  daily  newspapers ;  that  is  nothing  remarkable, 
but  it  is  remarkaole  that  they  should  appear  in  our 
city  newspapers  so  soon  before  the  advent  of  "  the 
greatest  living  prima  donna."  Then,  again,  since 
Siese  anecdotes  relate  to  a  public  personage,  they 
would  not  make  sdch  uninteresting  reading  if  there 
were  not  so  many  of  them,  and  if  even  a  few  of  them 
were  reliable.  The  majority  of  these  little  stories 
about  sweet  singers  find  birth  in  the  imaginative 
brain  of  the  manager  or  his  advertising  agent.  They 
consider  it  it  a  clever  thing  to  construct  a  taking 
paragraph  of  this  description.  The  whole  story  is 
related,  quite  confidentially,  yon  know,  to  a  news- 
paper reporter.  Thus  is  the  ball  set  rolling.  The 
little  story  travels  to  almost  every  corner  of  the 
^lobe,  gaining  additions  and  amendments  as  it  runs. 
What  columns  of  gratuitous  advertisements  does 
the  manager  thus  picture  for  his  singer ;  advertise- 
ments, too,  in  a  form  that  everybody  reads.  Nine 
persons  out  of  every  ten  who  read  tnese  anecdotes 
of  public  singers,  thoroughly  believe  them.  Shortly 
before  the  appearance  of  a  prima  donna  in  a  town, 
her  manager  usually  takes  means  to  interest  the 
citisens  with  newspaper  paragraphs  relating  to  the 
personal  as  well  as  to  the  artistic  career  of  his 
charge.  Public  curiosity  is  set  ablaze,  people  talk 
about  the  singer,  long  to  see  her  and  hear  her  sing, 
then  conclude  to  gratify  their  inclination,  much  to 
the  joy  of  the  mercenary  manager. 

There  are  many  species  of  the  genus  prima-donna- 
anecdote.  The  lady's  love  affairs,  you  may  be  sure, 
occupy  a  prominent  place  in  the  category.  How 
surprised  she  must  be  when  she  hears  or  reads  of 
some  of  them  for  the  first  time ;  and  she  is  so  inno- 
cent, yon  know,  that  not  happening  to  remember 


their  occurrence,  she  feels  certain  that  they  must 
have  occurred,  and  that  she  has  forgotten  all  about 
them.  Some  of  the  paragraphs  about  herself,  al- 
though of  gre$t  value  as  advertisements,  give  her 
much  annoyance;  she  is  quite  certain  that  these 
are  not  true.  Of  course,  she  reads  that  when  she 
was  Quite  young  a  very  wealthy  gentleman,  having 
heara  her  sing,  fell  in  love  with  her,  and  threw  him- 
self, his  fortune,  and  his  title — ^he  was  a  prince,  I 
think — at  her  feet  Then  she  arose,  queenly,  deter- 
mined, and  calm,  placed  her  hand  over  her  heart, 
and  said :  ''  I  can  lova  nobody  or  anything  but  my 
dear  Art ;  this  is  my  life,  my  only  comfort ! "  How 
noble,  how  sincere  !  Then  there  is  the  other  story, 
diametrically  opposed  to  the  preceding  narrative. 
It  is  where  our  singer  loved,  and  was  not  loved  in 
return,  or  perhaps,  her  little  love  died  before  she 
could  hint  to  him  that  she  loved  him.  Then,  it 
were  better  that  he  should  die  than  not  reciprocate 
her  burning  love.  Perhaps  she  used  to  go  to  school 
with  him,  and  always  secretly  loved  him ;  if  he 
loved  her  he  never  snowed  it.  Then  here  was  the 
question.  Did  he  really  love  her?  This  is  the 
question  which  puzzles  the  reader  of  the  story,  as 
it  la  found  in  the  newspapers.  The  person  whom 
it  is  supposed  to  trouble  it  never  does  annoy,  and 
that  is  the  prima  donna  ;  she  reads  it  and  laughs  in 
her  sleeve.  Then  the  people,  as  they  sit  in  the  vast 
auditorium  and  hear  her  sinfi:,  believe  that,  despite 
the  homage  paid  to  ber  by  the  audience,  her  heart 
is  far  away  from  the  brilliantly  lighted  hall  and  ap- 
plauding multitude — ^far  away  with  the  gentle  young 
man  whom  she  loved  at  school,  and  loved  ever 
since.  How  truly  affecting  is  this  simplicity  I 
Sing  on,  sweet  woman,  with  truest  of  hearts  and 
truest  of  voices. 

Coming  to  aJater  date  in  the  prima  donna's  reign, 
we  meet  with  the  wealthy,  but  foolish  old  gentle- 
man who  goes  almost  wild  with  what  we  are  told  is 
love  for  our  heroine.  He  presents  her  with  gifts  of 
all  kinds,  some  of  fabulous  value,  attends  every  per- 
formance, dreams  of  her  ni^ht  and  day,  haunts  the 
hotel  where  she  stays,  and  would  pay  an  immense 
money  price  for  the  possession  of  a  slipper  of  hers, 
or  for  one  of  her  gloves.  Whether  sucn  a  foolish 
old  man  actually  exists,  is  a  question  which  I  do 
not  propose  to  discuss.  Of  this  I  am  certain,  and 
you  are,  too,  good  reader ;  we  read  about  him  in  the 
newspapers.  Another  phase  of  the  art  of  advertis- 
ing musical  artistes,  is  to  get  up  a  quarrel  between 
rival  prime  donne.  Put  them  at  it  not  and  heavy, 
spare  no  personalities.  The  public  become  intense- 
ly interested,  get  enthusiastic  about  it,  attend  the 
operas  or  concerts,  and  take  sides  with  either  one 
of  the  combatants  concerned.  This  pays  ;  the  war 
lasts  for  some  time.  Ultimately  we  learn  that 
the  rivals,  having  become  reconciled  to  each 
other's  deficiencies,  shake  hands,  and  pretend  to  be 
happy. 

All  these  evils  are  the  outgrowth  of  the  reprehen- 
sible "  star  "  system.  The  prima  donna  of  our  day 
reigns  too  exclusively  supreme.  One  phenomenal 
voice  is  worshipped  to  excess.  The  greatest  voice 
in  the  world  cannot,  by  itself,  represent  an  opera  to 
us.  because  it  cannot  give  all  the  qualities  of  tone 
by  which  the  various  pitches  of  the  human  voice 
interpret  to  us  the  universal  language  of  the  human 
feeling^.  People  are  too  prone  to  worship  a  singer's 
high  notes  ana  facility  of  mere  mechanical  execu- 
tion. All  this  unearned  praise  is  injurious  to  musi- 
cal art.  People  worship  the  means,  not  the  end  of 
the  art. 

Who  has  not  read  the  advertised  announcements 
of  operas  and  concerts  ?  What  expressive  adjectives 
the  advertiser  brings  forward  with  ridiculous  extrav- 
agance to  praise  his  musical  wares.  Each  and  every 
artist  is  announced  as  the  "greatest  living"  per- 
former, and  is  lauded  to  excess  with  praises,  of  which 
not  one-half  are  merited.  Perusing  some  of  these 
advertisements  one  is  forcibly  reminded  of  the  em- 
blazoned announcements  put  forth  by  the  travelling 
circuaand  menagerie. 

Somebody  will  say  this  style  of  advertising  is 
necessary  to  introduce  to  the  public  a  genuine  ar- 
tist. But  it  can  be  said  in  reply  that  there  is  a 
legitimate  method  of  advertising,  and  that  no  infe- 
rior artist  has  made  a  true  and  durable  success  by 
having  been  illegitimately  advertised.  A  false 
reputation  is  soon  discovered  by  the  people,  who 
become  highly  incensed  when  they  learn  that  they 
have  been  victimized.  Mediocrity  always  finds  its 
level  -  BO  does  genius.  Therefore,  In  the  long  run, 
extravagantly  worded  advertisements  will  help 
neither  mediocrity  nor  ffenius.  Better  that  the 
tone  of  an  advertisement  snould  lead  the  reader  to 
expect  little  and  receive  much,  rather  than  it 
should  promise  much  and  give  little  or  nothing. 
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Much  of  this  free  advertisement  business  and  ex- 
aggerated praise  is  doe  to  the  over-good  natared- 
ness  of  the  newspaper  press.  A  personal  experience 
will  prove  to  anybody  that  few  men  are  more  will- 
itg  to  do  their  dntv  nobly  and  impartially  than  are 
the  members  of  toe  journalistic  profession.  The 
journalist  feels  as  proud  to  give  credit  to  true  mer- 
it ss  he  does  to  expose  shams  and  quackery.  By 
reason  of  the  modest  goodness  of  his  heart,  there  is 
one  mistake  which  the  journalist  is  prone  to  make, 
and  that  is  that  he  does  not  at  all  times  recognize 
the  important  puwer  which  is  his  to  manipulate,  or 
rather,  he  does  not  take  into  account  the  power 
which  printers'  ink  and  the  circnlntion  of  a  journal 
g^ve  to  his  opinion,  whether  such  opinion  be  of  val- 
ue or  otherwise.  This  omission  is  not  due  to  a 
careless  neglect,  but  it  comes  of  that  innate  modes- 
ty, amounting  almost  to  self-depreciation,  which  is 
characteristic  of  the  cleverer  members  of  the  press. 
The  operatic  agent  sends  a  press  telegram  stating 
that  such  and  such  a  prima  donna  has  arrived  by 
the  last  steamer,  together  with  many  notabilities, 
who,  however,  have  not  the  good  fortune  to  belong 
to  the  galaxy  of  stars  in  the  musical  world.  Here 
follow,  in  quasi-advertiseroent  form,  twenty  or 
thirty  lines  of  information  aneni  the  plans  of  the 
sweet  singer  and  her  agent.  The  newspapers  open 
their  heart  and  give  all  this  a  place.  Exchanges 
come  containing  unreliable  stories  of  prime  donne  ; 
the  good-hearted  journalist  dipa  them  out  that  he 
may  lay  them  berore  his  readers,  erroneously  think- 
ing that  he  is  helping  the  cause  of  true  musical  art. 
The  manager  comes  to  the  newspaper  man,  and, 
with  tears  in  his  eyes,  implores  to  be  spared  such 
severe  criticism:  the  newspaper  man,  having  a 
good  human  heart,  but  without  a  keen  sense  of  jus- 
tice, remains  honestly  inexorable,  but  doe-^  try  to 
administer  the  necessary  punishment  with  as  light 
a  hand  as  is  possible  for  him  to  do  in  fairness. 
The  true  journalist  may  be  compared  to  a  skilful 
surgeon ;  if  the  former  metaphorically  amputates  a 
managei^s  limbs,  he  does  so  with  an  earnest  sense 
of  well-doing ;  if  the  manager  succumbs  and  dies 
from  the  effects  of  the  operation,  the  journalist  feels 
no  compunction,  having  done  all  for  the  best  The 
average  journalist  has  too  high  a  sense  of  honor  to 

S've  unmerited  praise  to  managers  or  prime  donne 
return  for  flattery  or  solider  compensation.  If 
black  sheep  have  been  occasionally  discovered  in 
the  very  respectable  flock,  these  have  been  brand- 
ed and  banished  forever.  If  the  iournalist  some- 
times gives  unmerited  praise,  it  is  oeoause  he  does 
so  unconsciously — ^because  he  is  not  sufficiently 
alive  to  the  weight  of  his  opinion,  and  to  the  im- 
portant effect  or  its  circulation  ;  to  be  sure,  this  is 
rather  a  creditable  fault ;  nevertheless,  it  has  its 
bad  effects.— Ifunc  Trade  Review. 
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Our  Hew  Arrangements. 

Dwigrt's  Journal  of  Music  will  continue  to  be 
issued,  as  heretofore,  once  a  fortnight  by  Messrs 
Oliver  Ditson  A  Co.,  until  the  close  of  the  present 
volume,  which  will  end  with  the  number  for  De- 
cember 28. 

With  the  first  number  of  Volume  XXXIX  (Jan. 
7,  1879)  the  publication  and  business  care  of  the 
Journal  will  be  sssumed  by  the  house  of  Houghton, 
Osgood  A  Co.,  so  well  known  through  their  admi- 
rable editions  of  the  best  books,  as  well  as  their 
''Atlantic  Monthly"  and  other  first-class  periodicals. 
Under  their  auspices  this  oldest  American  musical 
journals  will  oreserve  its  identity  in  editorship,  in 
spirit,  principle  and  purpose,  as  well  as  in  general 
outward  form  and  style.  The  Editor  will  be  assist- 
ed by  an  able  corps  of  contributors  and  correspond- 
ents, both  musical  and  literary,  who  will  treat  the 
aesthetic  problems  of  the  day  from  various  points  of 
view,  some  of  them  seeing  with  young  eyeb.  These 
new  elements,  with  the  improved  position  of  the 
Editor,  will,  it  is  hoped,  put  new  life  into  the  old 
Journal,  and  make  it  more  interesting  than  it  ever 
baa  been  since  it  began  in  1862. 

The  Journal  wiU  he  issued  fortnightly  ;  price 
of  subscription  $2. 60  per  year,  payable  in  advance, 
from  January  1,  1879.  The  terms  of  Advertis- 
ing toiU  he  essenUally  the  same  as  heret^ore. 


Subsoriptions  (or  notices  of  intention  to  suhseribe) 
and  <idvertisements,  for  the  new  Volume  may  he 
sent  to  Messrs.  Houghton,  Osgood  &  Co.,  220 
Devonshire  Street,  or  directly  to  the  Editor ,  J.  S. 
DwTGHT,  12  PeriiiberUm  Square, 


Our  Foreign  Ezohangxs  will  kindly  ad- 
dress hereafter,  until  further  notice :  "J.  S.  Dwigbt, 
12  Pemberton  Square,  Boston,  Massachusetts.** 


Shall  We  Haye  any 
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The  certainty  of  having  ever}*  year  a  series  of 
conservative,  sound,  classical  concerts  of  orchestral 
music  is  quite  as  important  to  every  music-loving 
city,  as  the  possession  of  an  Art  gallery,  or  Muse- 
um, where  the  immortal  master  works  of  sculpture 
and  of  painting,  originals  or  faithful  copies,  may 
always  be  accessible,  so  that  their  influence  may 
never  cease  among  us,  so  that  we  may  run  as  little 
risk  as  possible  of  ever  forgetting  them,  or  having 
our  attention  drawn  away  and  all  absorbed  by  the 
loud  appeals  of  every  new  fashion  and  its  still  loud- 
er advertisements.  For  in  truth  wliat  we  really 
want  is  Art  for  Art's  sake,  and  not  the  show  of  Art 
for  showmen.  Art  versus  Showman  is  a  case  of 
long  standing  in  all  the  courts  of  culture.  The  de- 
fendant in  this  long  suit  has  innumerable  advan- 
tages in  clouds  of  witnesses,  ready  to  swear  to  any- 
thing, in  unscrupulous  advocates,  crafty  devices, 
and  even  corrupt  judges.  It  is  the  modest,  honest 
few  who  have  to  bear  the  burden  of  the  righteous 
cause.  This  Is  precisely  what  the  Harvard  Musical 
Association,  with  hopeful  fervor — eome  may  think, 
with  more  zeal  than  discretion, —undertook  to  do 
when  it  began  to  give  Symphony  Concerts  fourteen 
years  ago ;  and  it  has  pressed  the  suit  with  vary- 
ing success  from  year  to  year.  We  closed  our  first 
brief  article  upon  this  subject  with  these  words: 
"  Let  us  have  our  good  old  Symphony  Concerts 
again,  if  it  be  possible.  For,  who  can  say,  or  who 
imagine,  wAa^/um /or  <A«i0orM  musical  matters  in 
Boston  may  soon  take,  should  such  a  vacuum 
occur  as  their  omission  for  a  single  season !  ** 

Now  there  seems  to  be  not  a  little  danger  that 
the  suit,  after  so  many  hard-won  victories,  may  be 
abandoned.  A  turn  for  the  worse  is  already  patent 
in  our  musical  body  politic.  It  chiefly  takes  the 
form  just  now  of  apathy.  The  public  has  for  a  few 
years  grown  so  apathetic  to  its  higher  privileges  in 
music — as  well  as  to  its  duties  in  regard  to  music — 
that  the  torpor  has  even  l>egun  to  creep  through 
many  of  the  members  of  the  concert-giving  Associ- 
ation itself,  till  it  is  much  harder  than  it  used  to  be 
to  rouse  a  sufficient  number  to  a  sense  of  the  impor- 
tance of  spending  a  few  dollars  to  sustain  the  noble 
cause  and  purchase  for  themselves  and  families  some 
sure  opportunities  of  exquisite  enjoyment  which  is 
at  the  same  time  culture,  treasure  laid  up  in  the 
soul. 

What  then  ?  Are  we  less  musical  here  in  Boston 
than  we  once  were  ?  Doubtless  we  have  had  more 
credit  than  we  ever  claimed ;  have  we  also  had 
more  than  we  had  a  right  to  ?  There  are  some  out- 
side appearances  i^inst  us,  It  must  be  confessed ; 
we  trust,  however,  they  are  only  superficial,  only 
of  the  moment.  We  do  not  support  the  highest 
class  of  concerts  as  we  did ;  we  talk  Beethoven,  but 
do  not  g^  to  hear  him ;  we  all  do  homage  to  the 
great  names  of  Bach  and  Handel,  Haydn,  Mozart, 
and  the  rest,  yet,  when  we  have  a  chance  to  listen 
to  their  best,  we  stay  away  as  If  they  were  not 
worth  our  dollar  or  our  time ;  it  looks  as  If  the 
dgar  in  the  armchair,  the  drive  in  the  suburbs,  the 
dress  call  or  "  kettledrum  "  were  metal  more  attrac- 
tive.—Then  again,  how  hard  it  is  to  keep  the  good 
mufliciaiM  with  us  !  They  aver  that  they  must  seek 
their  bread  and  butter  farther  off ;  they  band  them- 


selves into  travelling  quintet  clubs  and  spend  the 
winters  playing  in  the  West  and  South  and  Canada 
to  audiences  such  as  they  cannot  draw  together  here 
and  within  easy  reach  of  the  "  Hub."  So,  in  the 
first  pl^ce,  to  the  great  loss,  and  to  the  dla^ace  too 
of  so  musical  s  centre,  one  of  the  most  essential, 
vital  means  of  culture  and  refined  enjoyment, — 
Classical  Chamber  ConeerU,  string  quartets,  qointets, 
etc,  have  for  some  seasons  almost  utterly  died  out 
in  Boston  ;  and  in  the  second  place,  oar  beet  violin- 
ists, ^cellists,  etc.,  are  not  here  when  we  want  them 
to  make  up  the  Orchestra  we  ought  to  have.  The 
Chamber  Concerts  have  died  out ;  the  bright^  re- 
freshing springs  have  shrunk  into  the  ground  and 
vanished  at  our  feet, — ^betaken  themselves  as  it  were 
Rubterraneously  to  other  places,  far  away,  where 
they  leap  and  foam  up  in  the  sunshine  of  less  fickle 
favor.  The  Symphonies,  the  Orchestra  itself,  will 
die  out  unless  more  devotion,  more  willin^ess  to 
work  and  pay  for  a  good  thing  shall  manifest  itself 
right  quickl}*. 

Still  we  believe  these  signs  and  dangers  superfi- 
cial. It  is  not  that  mnsical  taste  and  culture  are  at 
a  low  ebb  among  us.  On  the  contrary,'  there  is 
more  taste,  more  appreciation,  more  knowledge, 
shared  by  more  persons,  and  there  are  aiore  well 
taught  in  music,  than  there  ever  were  before.  Our 
social  atmosphere  is  really  more  mnsical.  But  it  is 
just  here  the  danger  has  crept  in.  It  !>  your  edu- 
cated, thinking  man  who  feels  he  can  put  off  the 
reading  of  a  good  book ;  for  occupation  he  does  not 
need  it,  he  is  always  occupied  ;  he  has  his  study 
and  his  thinking  and  his  ecstacies  of  fresh  sagge«>- 
tion  or  of  classical  association  in  himself  f  he  takes 
it  easily  and  gets  into  the  habit  of  not  troubling 
himself  to  go  out  and  get  or  buy  such  treasures, 
which  he  would  be  the  last  person  in  the  world  to 
undervalue.  On  a  desert  island,  all  alone,  yon 
would  read  every  word  of  every  book  that  came  to 
hand;  in  your  comfortable  home,  amid  libraries 
full  of  books,  you  think  you  can  read  this  or  that  at 
any  time,  and  so  unconsciously  neglect  it  for  a  long 
time.  This  is  just  the  difference  between  Boston 
and  those  new  fields  out  West,  which  the  Quintets 
find  it  so  much  more  profitable  for  them  to  culti- 
vate. It  is  not  taste,  or  love,  or  culture  that  we 
lack ;  it  is  devotion,  it  is  painstaking,  it  is  zeal. 
And  zeal  means  money,  as  well  as  time,  cheerfully, 
eagerly  spent  to  keep  alive,  and  on  a  permanent 
footing,  those  institutions,  which  are  the  true  pon* 
servatories  of  Musical  Art  and  taste  among  us. 
Yen  or  I  may  not  always  personally  need  them, 
just  as  some  religious  people  think  they  do  not  need 
to  go  to  church.  But  the  very  fact  that  we  have 
grown  more  musical,  that  we  can  have  very  good 
music  in  our  houses,  that  we  can  recall  the  Sym- 
phony for  ourselves  through  four  or  eight-hand  ar- 
rangements, that  the  social  zest  of  a  musical  party 
is  so  much  more  tempting  than  the  sitting  In  a 
crowd  in  Music  halls, — this  very  fact  accounts  In  a 
great  measure  for  the  sort  of  apathy  that  we  com- 
plain of.  It  is  that  we  grow  selfish  in  our  luxury  of 
culture ;  that  we  forget  to  pay  the  price  of  what  we 
wpuld  perpetuate  among  us ;  that  we  too  carelessly 
allow  the  institutions  to  take  care  of  themselves ; 
and  thus  we  throw  the  whole  thing  into  the  hands 
of  showmen,  always  on  the  watch  to  rush  in  and  fill 
the  vacuum  with  the  things  which  they  like,  since 
they  catch  the  curious  crowd,  and  soon  crowd  oat 
the  better  things  that  we  like. 

III. 

Why  are  all  appeals  to  the  public  for  the  support 
of  Symphony  Concerts,  and  for  the  building  up  of  a 
fine  Orchestra  en  permainence,  to  be  a  blessing  and  an 
honor  to  our  city,  met  with  such  lukewarm  and  in- 
adequate response  ?  Is  it  natural  that  It  should  be 
so  ?    Is  it  worthy  of  the  good  name  we  bear  for 
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miiBical  culture  and  enthusiasm  ?  For  seyeral  years 
past  a  reason  could  be  found :  We  had  frequent  vis- 
its from  another  Orchestra  far  more  thoroughly 
trained  than  any  we  can  furnish.  But  no  /,  it  must 
be  our  own  local  orchestra  or  none.  There  is  but 
one  chance  for  concerts,  and  that  is  offered  by  the 
Harvard  Musical  Association.  And  there  Is  but 
one  condition  wanting  to  complete  success,  and  thai 
is — money.  For  in  that  single  word  lies  the  open- 
sesame  commanding  all  the  conditions.  Do  you 
doubt  it  ?  Run  yonr  eye  over  the  whole  list  of 
criticisms,  complaints,  sugg^tions, — a  bewildering 
Babel  of  confused  and  contradictory  voices  to  be 
sure— which  season  after  season  have  appeared  for 
and  against  these  concerts.  They  are  too  many 
even  to  enumerate,  but  most  of  them,  at  least  the 
most  important,  readily  fall  under  a  few  heads. 
And  probably,  if  the  worthy  critic,  the  uneasy  or 
mistrnsUng  public,  had  been  privy  to  the  counsels 
of  the  managing  committee,  they  would  find  that 
every  one  of  these  criticisms  and  these  suggestions 
had  been  anticipated  there, — ^yes,  long  ago, — and 
had  been  considered  and  discussed  over  and  over  in 
Committee  with  the  most  earnest  endeavor  to  do 
full  justice  to  them  all  and  meet  the  wishes  of  the 
largest  number, — that  is  to  say  the  largest  number 
of  believers,  really  interested  in  the  object  of  the 
concerts  from  the  first. 

1.  Nothing  calls  forth  such  a  variety  of  opinions 
as  the  programmes.  They  are  too  classical  for 
some,  too  mixed  for  others ;  too  long,  too  short ; 
too  light,  too  heavy ;  some  are  for  more  of  the  new 
music,  while  some  will  none  of  it;  some,  (and 
a  pretty  large  class  too)  would  like  nothing  so  well 
as  to  hear  one  continual  round  of  Beethoven.  In 
no  way  can  a  programme  be  made  up,  that  some 
will  not  oomplun  of  it ;  and  there  is  no  way  of  ob- 
viating one  complaint  without  meeting  its  counter- 
part staring  you  full  in  the  face. — Now  let  us  not 
forget  the  original  prime  object  of  these  concerts ; 
we  have  already  pointed  to  It  in  the  analogy  sug- 
gested between  such  concerts  and  the  rooms  devot- 
ed to  the  model  masterworks  of  Sculpture  and 
Painting  in  Art  Qalleries  and  Museums.  The  pur- 
pose which  these  serve  in  their  way,  such  concerts 
ought  to  serve  in  Music.  Not  that  there  shonld  be 
nothing  else  admitted,  but  only  that  wo  might  be 
sure  of  finding  these,  of  hearing  the  great  Sympho- 
nies from  year  to  year,  so  that  we  never  may  for- 
get them.  But  if  we  have  them,  the  rest  of  the  pro- 
gramme must  be  made  up  in  some  artistic  harmony 
with  them  ;  there  must  be  symmetry  and  balance 
of  the  several  members ;  the  contrasts  (of  light  and 
serious,  etc.),  must  not  be  out  of  all  relation ;  the 

bouquet  must  not  be  merely  miscellaneous  and  ac 
ddental.  Put  in  everything  that  people  call  for, 
try  to  combine  all  their  favorites,  and  wnat  a  sense- 
less, heterogeneous,  ill  proportioned  jumble  you 
would  make  of  it !  If  you  want  variety  of  styles 
and  schools,  of  light  and  classical,  it  Is  practicable 
only  to  a  very  limited  extent  ill  a  single  concert,  or 
in  a  short  series  of  concerts,  without  crowding  out 
the  very  feature  most  essential  to  the  whole  plan 
from  the  first  But  *'  seek  first  the  kingdom  of 
righteousness,  and  then  shall  all  these  things  be 
added."  That  iE,  first  secure  our  stated  opportuni- 
ties of  hearing  the  great  masters ;  and  then  have 
plenty  of  concerts,  so  that  we  may  gratify  curiosity 
to  hear  new  works,  and  even  concerts  of  a  light  and 
miscellaneous  character.  But  this  again  requires 
money  ;  this  requires  an  orchestra  in  constant  prac- 
tice, with  plenty  of  occupation  in  the  way  of  con- 
certs. And  all'  this  we  certainly  should  have,  if 
the  public  support  would  only  hold  out.  So  long 
as  we  cannot  have  all  this,  is  it  not  wiser  to  secure 
the  bett,  and  not  compromise  and  spoil  its  influence 
by  ill-assorted  combinations  ? 

Well,  all  this  is  merely  to  convey  some  inkling  of 
the  many  and  great  and  irreconcilable  difficulties 
which  beset  the  programme  problem  ;  and  to  show 
there  is  no  satisfying  all  these  opposite  demanda  ex- 
cept by  several  limes  as  many  concerts  as  we  have 
be<»n  inthe  habit  of   having — by  tiyln^  tli-  cxiion 


roent  in  a  much  broader  field ;  and  this,  reduced  to 
simplest  terms,  means  a  well-supported  permanent 
orchestra, — in  short,  money,  jSvery  unfSsvorable 
criticism  withdraws  money,  and  so  far  postpones 
the  solution  of  the  problem. 

2.    Next  to  the  programmes  (which,  by  the  way, 
no  person  of  much  musical  experience  and  intelli- 

fence  can  read  over  from  the  biBginning  and  notac- 
nowledge  that  no  better  programmes  on  the  aver- 
age were  ever  given  in  this  world),  the  Orchestra 
has  been  the  constant  theme  of  criticism.  The  com- 
plaint is  two-fold :  1.  that  our  orchestra  has  neither 
been  large  enough  (for  our  great  Music  Hall),  nor 
made  up  of  the  best  musicians.  But  this  we  have 
already  answered :  We  have  all  the  musicians  that 
the  public  seems  disposed  to  pay  for ;  and  if  they 
would  pay  better,  if  they  would  give  us  audiences 
of  1,500  or  2,000  people,  then  we  could  keep  our 
finest  violinists,  etc,  at  home  and  have  them  in  the 
band.  2.  That  such  orchestra  as  we  do  have  is 
not  sufficiently  well  trained  ;  the  performances  show 
lack  of  rehearsal ;  to  this,  again,  the  answer  is  the 
lack  of  money;  the  Association  would  rejoice  to 
have  as  much  rehearsal  as  the  most  liberal  suppo  rt 
would  pay  for.  If  you  would  see  improvement,  O 
ye  critics,  seek  not  to  turn  people  away  from  the 
concerts,  but  seek  to  draw  them  in.  The  sinews  of 
war  are  also  those  that  Harmony  reooires. 

8.  Of  many  minor  difficulties  ana  causes  of  com- 
plaint, we  mention  this  one  only.  The  members  of 
the  Association,  who  have  always  borne  by  far  the 
largest  portion  of  the  burden  of  these  concerts, 
and  have  practically  guarantied  them,  have  been  ac- 
customed, not  for  themselves  so  much,  but  by  way 
of  inducing  their  friends  and  neighbors  to  subscribe, 
to  offer  the  first  choice  of  seats  to  such  early  pri- 
vate applicants.  This  hasnlrawn  down  upon  the 
Society  the  accusation  of  exclusiveness.  There  can 
be  no  ground  for  this  objection  in  the  following 
heading  to  the  subscription  papers,  which  have  been 
placed  at  the  Music  Hall,  and  at  the  principal  book 
and  mnsic  stores,  simply  to  test  the  public  demand 
for  another  series  of  concerts  during  the  coming 
winter. 


The  HARVARD  MUSICAL  A880G1ATI0N 
will  give  its  Fourteenth  Series  of  Concerts  if  a  suffi. 
cient  public  demand  be  expressed. 

Subscriptions  for  the  season  of  Sight  Concerts,  at 
Eight  Dollars,  are  Invited.  The  lists  will  be  open 
until  October  15. 

Qp~  No  preference  wiU  be  shown  to  members  of  the 

AssoeitUion  in  the  choice  of  seats. 

Due  notice  will  be  given  of  the  time  and  place  for 
the  selection  of  seats,  the  dates  of  the  Concerts,  and 
fnrther  important  particulars. 

J.  S.  DWIGHT,        '     OHAfi.  0.  FBRKmS, 

J.  C.  D.  Pabkbr,     S.  L.  T^orndike, 
B.  J.  Lako,  Wm.  F.  Afthorp, 

AuGUSTTTS  Flaog,    B.  W.  Crowivikbhibld. 
S.  B.  Bohlbsingbr,   Arthur  W.  Foote, 
Ohab.  p.  Curtis, 

Concert  Committee, 
Boston,  September  18,  1878. 


Thb  Boylston  ChVB,  true  to  the  quick  Impulse  of 

humanity,  anticipated  the  musical   season   and,  on 

Wednesday  evening,  September  18,  gave  a  ooncert  for 

the  relief  of  the  sufferers  at  the  South.  The  pvbllc  too 
was  quick  to  respond.  The  Boston  MukIc  Hall  was  very 
nearly  full,  and  the  Relief  Fund  made  richer  by  a  thou- 
sand dollars  and  more.  The  programme  was  made  up 
of  course  of  favorite  familiar  pieces  of  the  Club's  exten- 
sive repertoire,  as  there  was  snort  time  for  rehearsal : 

Ave  Yerum Mosart 

The  Twenty-Third  Psalm Schubert 

Female  Chorus. 

Piano  Solo— a.  Etade  In  C  sharp  minor Chopin 

d.  Tarantelle Onstav  Bchamann 

Mr.  W.  H.  Sherwood. 

a.  Welcome,     b.  Night  Song Rhelnberger 

The  Song  of  the  Summer  Birds Rubinstein 

Female  Ohoms. 

Songs— a.  Wldmnug Schumann 

b.  Im  Herbst Franz 

Miss  Fanuy  Kellogg. 

Forsaken Folksong  from  the  Carinthlan 

Male  Chorus. 
May  Song Franz 


How  sweet  the  Moonlight  Bleeps Leslie 

Piano— Faust  Waltz Ounnod 

(Arranged  by  Lisst.)    Mr.  Sherwood. 

The  Ruined  Chapel Becker 

Male  Chorus. 

Song— Just  as  of  Old Pease 

Miss  Kellogg. 

Oh,  My  Luve*s  like  a  Red,  Red  Koae ! Garrett 

For  His  is  the  Sea  (Finale  to  the  Wth  Psalm), 

Mendelssohn 


The  singing  was  on  the  whole  admirable,  though  nat- 
nrallv  not  up  to  the  highest  mark  of  Mr.  Osgood's  choir. 
Nearly  every  number  was  encored,  lengthening  out  the 
programme  neyond  the  patience  of  many  for  so  hot  a 
nignt;  but  people  seemed  to  drink  in  the  music  as  the 

S arched  soil  drinks  rain  after  a  protracted  droup'ht. 
nss  Fanny  Kbli^ooo  sang  finely,  and  was  well  accom- 
panied hj  Mr.  J.  A.  Fbeston,  Jr. ;  and  Mr.  Bhbbwood*s 
piano  solos  were  among  the  things  most  vehemently 
welcomed. 


BaooKLTN  Philhaemonio.  The  following  has  the 
right  healthy  tone  for  any  musical  society  in  such 
circumstances, — and  we  are  glad  to  print  it 
Twelve  hundred  subscribers  every  year  for  a  series 
of  Symphony  Concerts  I  Will  not  the  example  stir 
old  Boston  to  redeem  her  credit  ? 

Editor  Joumat  of  Music, 

DiAB  Sir  :  In  your  issue  of  the  14th  inst.,  you 
speak  of  the  Brooklyn  Philharmonic  as  "dumb- 
foundered  and  perplexed"  over  the  departure  of 

Thomas.  The  remark  is  doubtless  suggested  by 
the  statement  in  the  article  re-printed  from  the 
Tribune,  that  the  "  Brooklyn  Philharmonic  Society 
loses  both  conductor  and  orchestra  and  nothing  re- 
mains of  it  but  a  Board  of  Directors."  (The  state- 
ment, by  the  way,  would  have  been  nearer  the 
truth  if  it  had  added  that  the  subscribers — about 
twelve  hundred  each  year — are  members  of  the  So- 
ciety, and  that  these  can  be  relied  upon  for  the  most 
part  to  renew  their  subscriptions  under  any  good 
conductor.) 

The  Society  is  "  perplexed  "  to  find  a  worthy  suc- 
cessor to  Theodore  Thomas,  but  it  has  never,  for  a 
moment,  thought  of  disbanding.  Of  necessity,  we 
secure  our  orchestra  ft'om  New  York,  and  we  shall 
have  this  winter  substantially  the  same  orchestra 
that  Mr.  Thomas  has  used  for  several  years  past. 
He  will  not  take  any  considerable  number  with 
him.  Indeed,  I  have  not  heard  of  one  who  has  been 
engaged  to  accompany  him,  if  I  except  Mr.  Jacob- 
sohn,  formerly  in  his  orchestra,  but  for  a  year  past 
a  member  ox  the  Mendelssohn  Quintette  Club,  of 
your  city. 

Tne  Brooklyn  Philharmonic  has  so  firm  a  hold 
on  the  public  and  has  been  so  successful  in  all  re- 
spects, I  do  not  like  to  have  it  appear  that  the  loss 
of  any  man,  however  talented,  can  affect  its  use- 
fulness. 

It  will  have  a  conductor  in  a  Tew  days,  and  we 
have  no  doubt  of  the  usual  cordial  support  of  the 
public 

Very  truly  yours, 

Horatio  C.  King, 

Chairman  of  Music  Committee. 


Deoat  of  Opera  Boutfs.  All  lovers  of  sincere 
and  healthy  Art  will  read  the  following  with  an 
(*arnest  hope  that  it  may  prove  tme: 

"  llie  visitor  to  Paris  in  1878,"  writes  a  correspondent 
from  London,  "  who  was  also  a  visitor  to  Paris  In  1887, 

cannot  but  be  struck  by  the  difference  of  tone  In  the 
programmes  presented  for  his  eonsideration  by  the 
theatres  of  Paris  at  the  two  epochs.  That  form  of  theat- 
rical entertainment  which  seemed  so  abundantly  and  so 
accurately  to  reflect  the  folly  and  the  extravagance  of 
the  Imperial  days,  opera  bonffe,  is  now  wholly  Invisible 
to  those  who  have  accepted  the  Invitation  of  the  Repub' 
lie.  I>nring  my  stay  of  four  weeks  In  Paris  not  a  ^luj^le 
opera-bouse  appeared  on  the  bills  of  any  Paris  theatre. 
Orphfe,  it  is  tme,  was  revived  at  the  Qafet^  as  a  spec- 
tacular piece  a  few  days  after  I  left.  The  Palids  Royal 
and  the  YarMt^s  were  playing  vaudevilles.  The 
Bouflee  was  closed.  At  the  Renaissance  the  sucoesslhl 
Pttit  2>ue  of  MM.  Mellbac  and  Hal^vv,  the  authors  of 
the  Orande  Duchesse  and  of  the  B9Ue  a^line,  is  avowed- 
ly an  operaHSomlque,  and  M.  Lecoq*s  music  is  altogether 
within  the  limits  set  by  Auber  and  Harold;  and  at  the 
Folfes-Dramatlques  the  even  more  successful  Cloches 
de  OomeoUis  has,  as  we  know  in  New  York,  far  more  of 
the  characteristics  of  the  op<^ra-oomlqne  than  of  its  ex- 
travagant youncer  sister.  Whether  thl«  change,  this 
real  refonn.  Is  doe  to  the  advent  of  the  Republic  and  of 
a  consequent  ansterfty  of  manners  or  not,  it  Is  welcome; 
and,  altnongh  the  TUnbale  d^ Argent  and  a  few  other  out- 
rageoun  Indecencies  have  come  Into  existence  since  the 
fan  of  tlie  Empire,  it  doei)  seem  as  though  the  play- 
going  Parisian  pnbllc  had  experienced  a  change  of 
heart.  And,  strange  to  say,  when  the  visitor  crosses  the 
Channel  he  finds  something  of  the  same  sort  In  England. 
Ten  years  ago  moBt  of  the  theatres  In  Tendon  were  giv- 
en up  to  loud  sensation.  Now  the  most  exciting  drama 
to  be  seen  anywhere  Is  tlie  ubiquitous  UncU  ToialCs  CbMn. 
In  its  new  phaae^  with  Imported  Jnbllee  singers  ana 
banjdsts,  fresh,  1  fancy,  from  New  York.  The  merely 
sensational  play  has  not  wholly  disappeared— it  satisfles 
a  certain  portion  of  the  theatre-going  public  too  well  to 
vanish  utterly— but  It  has  sunk  to  the  subordinate  poil- 
tion  which  it  deserves.  The  most  successful  theatres  in 
London  are  those  aiming  at  the  proper  all-round  presen- 
tation of  comedy,  and  taking  as  tbar  model  the  Gym- 
nsse  or  the  Yandevllle  of  Paris. 
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Hniio  Abroad. 

VimOTA.  The  Imperial  Operahoiue  re-opened  irlth 
Meyerbeer's  lYopMte,  Mdlle.  Olndele  singing  the  part 
of  Fld^,  Herr  Labatt  that  of  Jean  de  Leyde,  and  Herr 
Scarla  that  of  Oberthal.  Herr  Gericke  was  the  eondao- 
tor.  Several  old  operas,  not  performed  for  a  oonslden^ 
ble  period,  are  to  be  resuscitated.  The  list  Indndes 
M4hiil*B  Joteph  and  Lortzing*s  ir<^«n«eAm<tf<,  supported 
by  Mdlles.  Braga,  Olndele,  Herren  Mttller,  Scaria,  and 
Bignlo.  The  first-named  yoong  lady  will  also  shortly 
appear  for  the  first  time  as  Zerllna  In  Dan  Juan,  The 
following  Is  the  cast  of  Herr  "R.  Wagner*s  SieafirUd  : 
Slei^rled,  Herr  Glatx;  Mime,  Herr  Schmidt;  Fafner, 
Herr  Hablawetz;  Wotan,  Herr  Scaria;  Brttnnhllde, 
Mdme.  Matema;  Alberich,  Herr  Beck;  and  Brda, 
Mdme.  Beicher-Elndermann.  Herr  CUatz  recently  tIs- 
Ited  Munich  to  see  8ieaJ)ried  at  the  Theatre  Boyal.  M 
Anton  Rnbin8tein*s  Nerot  written  fbr  the  Orand  Opera 
Paris,  figures  among  the  novelties  promised  by  Herr 
Janner  for  a  later  period  of  the  season,  and  the  permis- 
sion to  represent  which  he  obtained  by  agreeing  to  bring 
omt  the  composer's  earlier  work,  DU  Maccabder,  The 
latter  failed  to  Impress  the  Viennese,  and  will  probably 
not  be  heard  again.  Negotiations  are  going  on  with 
Mdme.  Adelina  Patti.— Herr  Tewele  has  secured  the  fol- 
lowing novelties  for  the  Carltheater:  Lb  PttU  Due,  Le- 
cocq;  Boccaedot  Bnpp^;  MarjolaUu,  Leoooq;  LtEdU' 
eande  di  Sorrento,  Uslglio;  La  Gu$ta  deW  JPmir,  I>nbois; 
Die  Ver/alUne  Mauer,  Johann  Brandl;  and  La  PdiU 
MuutU,  Supp4.-~A  short  time  ago  Professor  Rudolph 
Willmers  suddenly  gave  signs  of  mental  aberration,  and 
by  order  of  the  district  Police  Sur|!;e<m  was  ordered  to 
be  taken  to  the  Supervision  Boom  of  the  General  Hos- 
pital. The  unfortunate  man  was  suiferlng,  it  appears, 
ftom  religious  mania.  One  day,  as  he  was  crossing  ov- 
er St.  Stephen's  Square,  he  was  met  by  an  old  woman, 
eighty  years  of  age,  named  Agnes  Breischa,  the  inmate 
of  an  almshouse,  and  gave  her  his  diamond  ring,  mak- 
ing at  the  same  time  a  present  of*  his  well-filled  purse  to 
a  charwoman,  with  the  words,  "  That  is  troe  religion! " 
In  the  Hungarian  Crown  Hotel,  whither  he  then  pro- 
ceeded, his  strange  behavior  and  wild  discourse  soon 

showed  the  state  of  his  mind.  It  was  in  consequenoe  of 
this  that  he  was  conveyed  to  the  Institntion  mentioned 
above,  where  he  died  on  the  24rh  Inst.  He  was  in  his 
fiftieth  year,  a  widower,  and  father  of  one  child,  who 
survives  him.  Another  recent  death  here  is  that  of 
Franz  Schubert's  sole  surviving  sister,  Theresia,  wife 
of  Matthias  Schneider,  Head  Master  at  St.  Ulrich.  She 
was  seventy -seven  years  of  age,  and  a  daughter  by  her 
father's  first  wife.  The  sole  remaining  member  of  a 
family  of  nineteen  brothers  and  sisters— out  of  whom, 
however,  nine  only  grew  mp— are  now  Andreas,  member 
of  the  Imperial  Board  of  Accounts,  and  Hermann, 
preacher  at  the  Scbottenfcirche,  both  sons  by  the  second 
marriage.  Hermann  performed  the  burial  service  for 
the  deceased  in  the  church  of  St.  Ulrich,  It  is  a  remark- 
able fact  that  no  one  thought  of  informing  any  of  the 
musical  assodatioos,  Inciudlnfl:  the  MUnnergesangve- 
rein,  of  Mdme.  Schneider*s  death.  The  last-named 
society  would  certainly  have  sung  a  funeral  chorus  at 
her  grave. 


Stuttoabt.— Never-ending  festivities  and  lavish  hos- 
pitality have  marked  the  stay  of  the  Vienna  Miinnerge- 
sangverein  in  this  ci4>ita1.  All  along  their  road,  at 
Ulm,  Oeissllngen,  Glippingen,  and  Esslingen,  the  visi- 
tors were  most  warmly  welcomed.  The  great  feature  in 
the  rejoicings  here  was  the  uncovering  of  the  Schubert 
Monument,  presented  to  the  Uederkrans  by  Dr.  Otto 
Blben,  editor  of  the  Sch%€<lbiteher  Mfercur,  who  himself 
delivered  the  address  when  the  monument  was  former- 
ly handed  over  to  the  Society.  He  gave  a  sketch,  of 
Schubert's  life  and  of  his  artistic  development,  charac- 
terising Schubert  as  a  master  of  the  LUd,  unequalled  by 
any  one  either  before  or  after  him.  The  monument  Is  a 
thorough  artistic  success.  The  pedestal  rests  upon  a 
broad  plinth.    The  principal  ornament  on  the  front  is  a 

five-stringed  lyre  twined  with  laurel,  and  the  name 
'*  Frans  Schubert "  in  raised  letters.  The  visitors,  num- 
bering 170,  plaved  a  prominent  part  in  the  vocad  portion 
of  the  proceiedings,  and  created  a  profound  impression 
by  the  wonderful  beauty  and  accuracy  of  their  singing. 
During  the  banquet  given  after  the  ceremony,  a  tele- 
gram was  recdved  from  Schubert's  two  surviving 
brothers  at  Vienna,  expressing  their  thanks  for  the  hon- 
or done  to  the  illustrious  composer. 


Cassel.  -Last  year  a  great  treat  was  afforded  the  pub- 
lic by  the  historical  operatic  performances  at  the  Thea- 
tre Royal.  This  season,  the  management  opened  a 
special  subscription  for  Mozart's  seven  operas,  which  it 

was  announced  would  be  performed  between  the  28th 
August  and  the  10th  September  in  the  following  order: 
Idomeneo,  DU  IntfUhrung  out  dwn  SeraiLDU  Hbehaeit 
det  Figaro,  Don  Juan^  (h>9i  fan  TutU,  Tttua,  and  Die 
Zaubef:/KUe. 


Bbbun.— The  Royal  Operahouse  was  re-opened  with 
Herr  Ignaz  BriUl's  Qoldenee  KreuM,  Instead  of  Weber's 
Oberon,  as  previously  announced.— Herr  Hans  von  BU* 


low,  who  has  not  played  here  for  a  considerable  time, 

will  give,  at  the  end  of  October,  a  <'Beethoven  Evening" 
for  toe  benefit  of  the  Bayrenth  Patronage  Association. 
—Am  OlMcehen  det  Jimnilm,  Martha,  Die  Vfeiete  Dame, 
Fra  Diatoio,  and  OuiUaume  Tell,  have  been  drawing 
good  houses  at  KroU's  Oper. 


MiLAH.— The  ex-Ung  Fernando,  of  Portngal,  recent^ 
ly  visited  this  city,  but  has  since  left  for  Paris.  Among 
the  artists  with  whom  he  spent  some  time,  was  Signer 
Schira,  for  whom  his  Majesty  profBsses  particular  es- 
teem. His  Majesty's  wife,  who,  as  Mdlle.  Hensler,  sang 
with  much  applause  in  1805-56  at  the  Scala,  begged  her 
old  singiog  master.  Signer  Sangiovanni,  to  call  on  her, 
receiving  him  m  the  most  ceurteous  manner,  and  intro- 
ducing him  to  her  husband,  the  ex-king. 
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Stookholm.— A.  F.  Lindblad,  the  well-known  compo- 
ser, sumamed  the  "  Franz  Schubert  of  the  North,"  has 
just  died  aged  seventy-four. 


Ajr  interesting  festival  was  recently  celebrated  by  the 
eminent  mnsio-publishing  firm  of  Breitkopf  and  HXrtel, 
of  Leipzig,  the  occasion  being  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of 
the  entry  of  the  present  senior  partner,  Herr  Ralmond 
HMrtel,  into  the  business.  Among  the  numerous  com- 
memorative gifts  of  which  Herr  HErtel  was  the  recipi- 
ent, one  of  the  most  interesting  was  that  presented  by 
the  pereonnel  of  his  ofllce,  oonsistlng  of  a  handsome 
portfolio,  adorned  with  the  crest  of  the  firm,  and  con, 
taining  a  photographic  copy  of  the  first  ofllclal  docu- 
ment written  by  the  veteran  member  of  the  house,  viz., 
a  letter  directed  to  the  still  flourishing  firm  of  F.  Lucca 
at  Milan.  Oongratulatory  addresses  (delivered  either 
personally  or  through  the  medium  of  the  telegraph)  con- 
tinned  to  arrive  from  all  parts  during  the  festive  pro- 
oeedlngs  of  the  day. 

Lxipzio.— Concert  in  memory  of  F.  ven  Holstein  (July 

18):  Trio  for  pianoforte,  violin,  and  violoncello;  Scene 

from  Schiller's  "Braut  von  Messina;"  Sonata  (Op.  28) 

for  pianoforte;  Airs  from  "  RattenfKnger  von  Hameln" 
ana  « Haidesohacht ; "  Songs  for  mixed  chorus  (Hol- 
stein). 


.  Ths  DeuUehe  Bade-Zeitung  vouches  for  the  aceuracy 
of  the  following  anecdote  emanating  from  KiSsingen: 
**  Since  the  arrival  here  of  Prince  Bismarck  the  town  is 
swarming  with  enterprising  concert-speculators.  One 
of  their  number,  a  certain  Herr  Julius  Orauer,  peti- 
tioned the  prince  on  the  very  first  day  of  his  stay  here 
to  aocept  the  patronage  of  an  orchestoal  body  which  he 
was  about  to  organize  for  the  sole  purpose  of  producing 

at  the  Kurhans  on  four  successive  evenings  a '  Sinfonia 
attentatica'  (tie),  of  which  Herr  Orauer  confessed  him- 
self the  author.  The 'symphony'  in  question  is  oom- 
posed  of  three  movements  only,  of  which  the  opening 
one  embodies  the  murderous  attempt  of  Kullmann  at 
Kissingen  as  the  'Leitmotiv,'  while  the  two  remaining 

Karts,  with  the  device  of  '  Unter  den  Linden,'  illustrate 
1  tones  the  two  subseqnent  attempts  made  upon  the 
life  of  the  Cbanoellor  at  Berlin.  It  need  scarcely  be 
added  that  some  pistol-shooting  is  likewise  included  in 
the  score  of  this  interesting  woi^."  Prince  Bismarck 
has,  it  is  added,  **  not  yet  vouchsafed  a  reply  to  the  peti- 
tion," being  probable 
ed  with  the  originaj 
shooting,  alluded  to 
able  to  dispense  with  its  artistic  intefpretatidn  at  the 
Korhaus. 


Paris.— Exhibition  Conoert,  Sweden  and  Norway] 
(JulyM):  Sonata  for  pianoforte  and  violin  (Grieg);  Oc- 
tet for  strings  (Sveudsen);  Trio  in  B  iiat  (Berwald). 
Conoert  Oflleitf  of  Chamber  Music  (August  3):  Trio  for 
pianoforte,  violin,  and  violonoello  (Lacombo);  Quintet* 
D  minor,  Onslow) ;  Quartet,  Op.  41  (Saint-Sates).  Grand 
Concert  Offldel  (August  8):  Overture,  <*La  Muette** 
(Auber);  Fragments  from  a  Mass  (Ambroise  Thomas); 
Symphony  Romantique  (Jond^res);  Marche  Nuptlale 

rWider);  6th  Psalm  (Lef^bvre);  Andante  and  Finale 
from  "  Camaval "  (Guirand).  Concert  Offlcid  of  Cham- 
ber Music  (August  9):  Trio  (Op.  1)  for  pianoforte,  violin, 
and  violoncello  (Auber):  Stringed  Quartet  in  A  minor 
(Bo^ly);  Quintet  in  D  minor  for  pianoforte  and  strings 
(Boisaeflre).  Concert  Ofllciel  of  Chamber  Music  (August 
16) :  Quartet,  Op.  16  (L6on  B^reutaer) ;  Concerto  capricci- 
oso  for  pianoforte  (Dubois);  Intermesio  for  stringed 
quintet  (Tandon);  Trio-  (Op.  41)  for  pianoforte,  vioilu. 
and  violoncello  (Laoombe).  Grand  Concert  OfBciel 
(August  SS):  Frasnnents  from  Symphonic  Gothique  (B. 
Godard);  Sc6ne  Fantasttqne  f or  orchestra  and  phorus, 
<*  Le  Rftve  d'Hoitman "  (H.  Salomon);  83rmphony  for 
organ  and  orchestra  (GuUmant);  Airs  de  dense  d*  "Her- 
cuTanum" (F.David);  Fragments  from  "Sept  Paroles 
du  Christ,''  for  chorus  and  soli,  orchestra  and  organ 
(Dubois).  Concert  OtBciel  of  Chamber  Music  (August 
S):  Quartet,  C^.  6  (A.  Lniginl);  Quintet  No.  8  in  G 
for  wind  instruments  (Reicha);  Andante  in  F  for 
stringed  quartet  (Altte);  Quartet  for  pianoforte  and 
strings  (Cnaine). 

Badbn-Badkn.— Concert  of  the  Curoomit4  (August 
ao):  Overture  «  Ruy  Bias  "  (Mendelssohn);  Violin  con- 
certo (No.  S),  with  orchestra,  unpublished  (Joachim  Rail) ; 
Violin  solos  (Bach  and  Rubinstein);  Blarch  from  "  Die 
Folkunger"  (Kretschmer);  Vocal  soli. 


Vooal.  with  n 

Speak  not  a  Word  of  coldness.  A6.  8.  E  to  F. 

iTeens.  SO 
<<Let  not  the  chain  that  binds  ua, 
Bver  be  broken  apart  I" 

A  very  sing-able  melody  and  effective  song. 

The  Way  through  the  Wood.    £6.  4.  dtog. 

Mme,  Bainton-DoVby,  60 

<*  Shall  I  go  with  you  ?  Somebody  said, 
Somebody  saucily  tossed  her  sweat  head." 

The  little  « tiff  "  of  the  two  **  somebodys  "  is 
made  the  occasion  of  a  most  dellghtfiil  song. 

Draw  near,  O  holy  Dove.    Quartet  and  Solo. 
D.    8.    d  to  E.  Brutk.  80 

She  haunts  me  like  a  happy  Dream.    G.    8. 
c  to  E.  Musgraoe.  80 

"  As  ocean  holds  a  starry  gleam. 
Altho*  the  star  be  gone  forever.'* 

A  cheerful "  haunting.  '*  Welcome  such  spiritual 
presence! 

Gome  unto  Him.    F.    4.    F  to  g.         Leslie.  35 

"  His  yoke  is  easy,  and  his  burden  Is  light." 

As  sung  by  Sims  Reeves.  It  is  a  solo  in  the 
Oratorio  of  "  Immanuel,"  and  is  oiP  the  same 
(Aiaracter  as  some  of  the  well  known  solos  of 
the  «  Messiah." 

Faithful  Love.    A.    3.    d  to  E  Karl  30 

"  For  thee,  my  heart  is  yearning. 
For  thee,  my  love,  for  thee." 

Melody  full  of  ezpression|  and  well  interpreti 
the  devotion  of  this  faithful  lover. 

Nazareth.    F.    4.    c  to  g.  Croiinod.  60 

The  well-known  and  grand  Christmas  song, 
raised  one  degree  in  pitch :  from  IE6  to  F.  Now 
it  is  available  for  Treble  and  Tenor  as  well  as 
for  lower  voices. 

Dew-Drops  and  Rosea.  B6.  8.  d  to  F.  PratL  90 

"  A  maid  with  tresses  bright  as  gold, 
I  chanced  to  meet  upon  the  way. 
She  blushed;  her  evellds  downward  fell, 
A  dewy  rose  lay  at  ner  feet." 

A  very  sunshiny  little  ballad,  with  a  chorus  in 
waltdng  time. 

Kmatrmvk^mtml, 

Bright  Flowers.    Six  Easy  and  Melodious 

Pieces.  H,  Lichner,    Each,  80 

No.  1.    Carnation.    C.    2. 

Six  useful  contributions  to  the  stock  of  pretty 
pieces  for  beginners. 

La  Belie  Brunette  Galop.  G.  8.   StwAenholz,  40 

Very  bright,  of  course,  as  a  Oalop  must  be;— 
but,  in  addition,  is  a  good  octave  exercise. 

Boston  Schottisch.    D.    3.  XarL  30 

A  good,  original  air,  and  a  Schottiscb  that 
will  please  in  any  dty,  including  the  one  com- 
plimented by  its  name. 

Longing  for  Home.    F. 


3. 


u. 


Zege,  40 

If  one  were  thus  longing,  and  should  hear  this 
beautiful  melody,  he  wouut  not  hurry  away  un- 
tU  it  was  finished  and  repeated. 

Grand  Procession  March.    G.    8.         Clark,  40 
Fine  march  for  full  band,  for  organ  or  piano.  ^^ 

Dance  of  the  Gnomes.    Concert  Polka. 

F.    8.  Steinhageti.  40 

The  Gnomes,  as  eyery  one  who  has  seen  them 
will  testify,  are  first  rate  dancers,  and  this  is 
worthy  of  their  best  kind  of  prancing. 

Fair  Bingen  on  the  Rhine.  Waltses.  8.  Kca^L  40 

May  be  played  as  one  continuous  Walts,  in 
various  keys,  or  divided,  at  pleasure.  Fine 
Waltses  for  <'f air  Bingen"  or  the  fair  anywhere. 

Night  Winds  Tale  of  the  Past.    Morceau 
de  Salon.    F.    4.  Karl. 


40 


A  most  interesting  **  tale''  which  needs  quan- 
tities of  flowing  melodies,  graceful  and  bright 
arpeggios,  Ac,  for  its  narrMive. 


The  Kbquixm.  By  W.  O.  Perkine.  50 

This  supplies  a  much-felt  need,  as  it  contains 
a  goodly  number  of  hymns  and  tunes  appropri- 
ate for  Funeral  occasions.  It  is  conveniently 
bound,  and  of  such  a  moderate  sise  that  a  suf- 
ficient number  for  use  may  be  carried  in  the 
hand.  As  the  occasions  when  such  a  book  is 
needed,  are  sure  to  occur,  it  may  be  wdl  for 
Choirs  to  keep  a  set  on  hand. 

ABBiiEviATioifs.r-I>egrees  of  difflcnlty  are  marked 
ftom  1  to  7.  The  key  is  denoted  by  a  capital  letter,  as 
C,  Bb,  etc.  A  large  soman  letter  marks  the  lowest  ana 
the  highest  note  if  on  the  staff,  small  Bmnan  letters  if 
below  or  above  the  staff.  Thus:  **  C.  6.  c  to  B,*'  means 
«  Key  of  C,  Fifth  degree,  lowest  letter  c  on  the  added 
line  below,  highest  letter  Eon  the  4th  space.*' 
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'']Ei]ine4kiiig''a]id''Miime«iiig«n''  OaUed 
alflo  Swabian  Poeta* 

BT  THBOIK>BB  BODB. 

Mmne^  from  the  root  man,  ''to  remember, " 
"thiDk  of,"  "recollect,"  originally  signified 
'* remembrance,"  "recollection/*  The  old 
Germans  were  accustomed,  at  sacrifices  and 
banquets,  to  qoaff  a  goblet  to  the  gods  as  well 
as  to  absent  or  dead  friends,  and  this  they 
termed  "JtfiniM  MnJbm^"  "drinking  remem- 
brance." Thus,  in  pagan  times,  they  drank 
the  MmM,  or  "remembrance"  of  Wuotan, 
Donar,  and  other  gods;  after  their  conversion, 
they  drank  that  of  Christ,  the  Virgin,  the 
Saints,  etc.  Bat,  at  a  very  early  period,  there 
grew  op  in  Germany  for  the  word  Jftmna,  a 
second  meaning,  since  then  the  only  accepted 
one,  of  personal  and  more  especially  sexual 
partiality— as  opposed  to  hate;  while  LMm^ 
**love,"  expressed  pleasantness,  satisfaction, 
contentment,  as  opposed  to  suffering.  The 
deep  respect  paid  by  the  Germans  to  the  softer 
sex  from  the  earliest  times  was  by  the  spirit  of 
chivalry,  by  the  lastiifg  influence  of  certain  ro- 
mances, and  by  the  reciprocal  effect  of  the 
worship-  of  the  Virgin,  carried  to  the  wildest 
lengths  of  extravagance,  the  consequence  being 
that  the  German  lyric  poets  of  the  12th  and 
18th  century  selected  Jknns,  which  they  fre- 
quently personified  as  "  J^Vitmifwind,*'  and  de- 
votion to  woman  as  the  principal  subjects  of 
their  works,  while  the  name  of  MinnMdnger^  or 
ifi(nn«tin^^  ("  Minne  Singers  ")  was  bestowed 
on  themselves.  When  Minne-worship  degen- 
erated int<)  immoral  error,  and  paid  homage  to 
sensual  enjoyment  alone,  the  word  Minns  re- 
ceived a  secondary  and  reprehensible  meaning, 
its  primary  and  more  noble  signification  being 
transferred  to  the  word  LiAe^  until  at  length 
the  i>oets  of  the  15th  century  re-invested  it 
with  its  former  honorable  dignity  and  again 
adopted  it  in  the  language  of  poetry. 

By  Minne-Singers,  m  the  strict  acceptation 
of  the  word,  we  understand  lyric  poets  and 
singers  of  love-songs,  as  written  and  sung  by 
the  chivalry  of  the  12th,  18th,  and  commence- 
ment of  the  14th  century.  These  Minne- 
Singers,  nearly  all  of  whom  wrote,  set  to 
music,  and  sang  their  own  songs,  since  true 
lyrics — that  is,  the  perfect  expression  of  an 
emotion  or  a  thought  in  its  most  musical 
form — and  genuine  natural  feeling  presup- 
posed this  triple  group  of  arts,  consisted  of 
Knights  and  nobles,  whom  the  poetic  Ufe  of 
knighthood,  divided  among  love,  respect,  ado- 
tlon,  and  war,  had  inspired  to  make  them- 
selves heard  in  song.  They  resided  and  sang 
more  especially  at  the  courts  of  German  princes, 
lovers  and  promoters  of  art,  particularly  dur- 
ing the  penod  of  the  Emperors  belonging  to 
the  house  of  Swabia.  In  Upper  Austria,  Ger- 
man lyrics  first  struck  root,  regar4ed  from  a 
relinous  as  well  as  a  worldly  point  of  view,  in 
the  Hinne-Sengs  of  the  12th  century. 

Shortly  afterwards  there  came  from  France 
the  Troubadours  with  their  determinative  in- 
fiuence.  For  centuries,  the  German  people  had 
song  their  epic,  narrative  songs  of  past  deeds, 
of  present  circumstances  and  events.  It  was 
thus  that  there  sprang  up  their  songs  for  mar- 
riages, dances,  pilgrimages,  crusades,  and  war, 
ana,  side  by  side  with  these,  their  songs  for 
the  adoration  of  the  saints  and  for  divine  ser- 
vice. The  contact  with  the  present  afforded 
scope  for  the  expression  of  subjective  views 
and  feelings  and  gradually  led  to  the  lyrical 
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compositions,  which  in  a  mixed  garb,  half 
Latin  and  half  German,  were  supplied  by  wan- 
dering ecclesiastics.  These  persons  travelled 
from  one  princess  court  to  another,  and,  desir- 
ous to  please,  wrote  worldly  songs.  Such  was 
most  certainly  the  origin  of  the  oldest  poems 
which  have  been  preserved  of  Dietmar  von 
Eist  (1148-70)  of  the  wandering  singer,  8|>er- 
vogel,  etc.  They  gave  with  ancient  epic  sim- 
plicity, in  their  verses  and  strophes,  descrip- 
tive narratives  of  Mmne^  summer-joy,  winter- 
pain,  and  so  on.  While  these  be^nnings  of 
the  new  art  of  song  were  rapidly  rising  up  into 
bloom  in  Upper  Austria,  fresh  lyrical  models 
arrived  from  France,  but  did  not  so  much 
affect  form  as  musical  accompaniments  and  mu- 
sical instruments,  on  which  factors  they  exert- 
a  marked  influence.  German  poetic  art,  by 
natural-poetical  aptitude  and  depth  of  con- 
ception far  superior  to  the  French,  trans- 
formed with  its  creative  power  the  foreign  ele- 
ments into  its  own  property,  and,  as  regards 
both  purport  and  form,  pursued  unfettered  its 
further  course. 

From  this  time  forth,  a  stricter  construction 
of  the  verse  and  a  richer  organization  of  the 
strophes  were  to  be  found  in  German  poems. 
The  Alexandrine  no  longer  held  sole  posses- 
sion of  the  field ;  decasyllabic  and  hendecasyl- 
labic  verses  were  associated  with  it.  The  epic 
element  with  its  exclusively  Minns  subjects 
had  to  yield  before  the  purely  lyrical  mode  of 
conception.  Heinrich  van  Veldeken  (that  is, 
Feldchen,  "Little-Field.")  called,  also,  Vel- 
^'^^g^  bom  in  1150,  on  the  Lower  Rhine, 
near  Spalbecke,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Mas- 
tricht,  brought  about,  as  father  of  the  knight- 
ly epic  properly  so  called,  this  transition. 
Gottfried  von  Strassburg  says  of  him  that  he 

grafted  the  first  shoot  upon  the  tree  of  courtly 
erman  poetiy.  Heinrich  von  Veldeken 
transplanted  the'  new  art  from  the  Lower 
Rhine  to  Central  Germany,  when  he  followed 
his  patroness,  the*  wife  of  the  Landgprave  Lud- 
wig  of  Thuringia,  a  lady  who  previously  to 
her  marriage  was  Countess  of  Cleves,  and  for 
whom  he  wrote  his  Ennt  (JBneid),  The  lyri- 
cal episodes  therein  are  admirable,  teeming 
with  oeauty  of  language  and  grace  of  thought. 
His  portrait,  very  cleverly  and  pleasingly  exe- 
cuted, is  in  the  Manesse  manuscript  collection 
of  songs.  His  art  soon  obtained  a  firm  footing 
in  Thuringia,  so  that  Eisenach  with  its  Wart- 
burg  became  one  of  the  principal  factors  and 
points  of  attraction  for  courtly  German  poetry. 
The  Thuringian,  Hugo  von  8alza;'Fnedrich 
von  Hausen,  a  native  of  the  Palatinate;  the 
Saxon,  Heinrich  von  Morungen;  and  the  two 
Swabians,  Heinrich  von  Rflcke  and  Ulrich 
von  Gutenburg,  followed  in  Veldeken's  foot- 
steps. 

Before  the  end  of  the  12th  century,  lyric  art 
had  spread  gloriously  over  all  Germany.  The 
18th  century  saw  it  attain  the  height  of  its 
perfection,  which  was  unfortunately  of  short 
duration.  From  the  union  of  German  lyrics 
with  new  French  lyrics  there  resulted  a  rich 
variety  of  the  most  harmonious  rhymes,  verses, 
and  strophes.  Amatory  poetry,  with  the 
French  rather  a  matter  of  mind  than  aught 
else,  was  treated  more  profoundly  by  (}erm.*m 
feeling,  and  the  essentially  social  life  at  the 
courts  of  the  various  sovereigns  supplied  a 
most  grateful  impetus  to  the  poetic  worship  of 
the  fair  sex.  But  it  was  not  this  worship 
alone  which  occupied  the  attention  of  the 
poets,  though  some  of  the  most  eminent 
amongst  them,  such  as  Heinrich  von  Veldeken 
and  Heinrich  von  Morungen,  above  named; 
Neidhart  von  Reuenthal,  a  knight  at  the  court 


of  Vienna  in  1210,  who  was  peculiar  for  takinj:^ 
his  subjects  from  the  life  of  the  people;  Rein- 
mar,  the  elder;  Gk)ttfr.  von  Neifen;  Ulrich 
von  Lichtenstein;  Konrad  von  WUrzburg; 
etc.,  who  tried  their  skill  at  songs,  sang  only 
of  Mmne.  As  intellects  of  the  fint  class,  who 
in  their  songs,  touched  on  other  things  in  life : 
who  treated  matters  of  morals,  religpion,  and 
politics :  celebrating  the  favor  of  princes,  cen- 
suring their  nigarduness,  and  lamenting  their 
death,  we  must  mention  Hartmann  von  der 
Aue  (1200),  a  pleasing,  mild  poet;  Wolfram 
von  Eschenbach  (died  about  1228),  the  most 
earnest,  the  most  profound,  the  most  original, 
and  the  most  German  of  all  poets;  Master 
Gottfried  von  Strassbur|^,  Wolfram's  junior, 
who  in  his  poems  exercised  undisputed  sway 
over  form,  and  belonged  to  the  burgher  class, 
being  never  designated  by  his  contemporaries 
as  fferr  (mUea)  but  invariably  as  Meister  (Moffii- 
t&r),  a  title  bestowed  on  learned  citizens ;  and 
■Walther  von  der  Vogelweide  (1165-1280)  bom 
in  the  Tyrol,  and  died  at  WtLrzburg. 

Walther  von  der  Vogelweide  wrote  during 
more  than  forty  years,  and  for  melodiousness, 
deep  poetic  purport,  variety,  and  dignity  of 
sentiment,  as  well  as  for  the  number  of  Ms 
compositions  still  preserved,  holds  indisputa- 
bly the  first  rank  among  all  the  song  writers 
above  mentioned.  The  entire  range  of  subjects 
of  which  the  writers  treat  may  be  divided  into 
three  cat^g^ries,  devoted  respectively  to  the 
fair  sex,  to  religion,  and  to  the  sovereign  or 
superior  lord.  Connected  in  a  certain  decree 
with  this  arrangement  were  the  three  principal 
forms  then  in  use  of  lyric  poetry,  Lieder^  Leiau^ 
and  BprtUihe,  Under  the  head  of  Lied&r  was 
classed  a  series  of  strophes  of  the  same  con- 
struction, mostly  three-part,  and  of  the  same 
melody.  They  were  employed  more  especially 
for  Mmne  purposes,  though  also  in  the  service 
of  religion  and  that  of  temporal  superiors,  and 
to  accompany  the  dance.  Each  lAed  required 
a  differently  constructed  strophe  called  a 
*'  Tone.'*  A  string  of  different  strophes,  most- 
ly two  part,  with  different  melody — ^what 
would  now  be  called  in  German,  durch^ompo- 
flirt — was  named  Lnche,  At  first  they  were 
used  only  to  accompany  dances,  but  subse- 
quently for*  religious  purposes  likewise. 
SpriUhe  were  longer  independent  strophes, 
mostly  employed  in  the  service  of  the  church 
and  that  of  temporal  superiors,  and  not  neces- 
sarily consisting  of  symmetrical  parts.  They 
were  often  merdy  recited,  and  needed,  there- 
fore, no  melody  or  musical  accompaniment. 
We  may  here  mention  the  *'  To^toMM,"  or 
**  Tagliid^^^  a  peculiar  sort  of  LM.  It  por- 
trayed the  bitter  parting  of  two  lovers  at  aay- 
break.  Dietmar  von  Eist  and  Heinrich  von 
Morungen,  already  mentioned,  wrote  some; 
Wolfram  von  Eschenbach  improved  on  their 
productions  by  introducing  after  the  French 
model  a  third  personage,  the  admonishing 
Watchman,  at  variance,  of  a  certainty,  with 
actual  life. 

All  the  lyric  effusions  of  the  masters  named 
displayed  perfect  technical  skill,  combined 
with  delicacy  and  with  strictness  in  the  con- 
struction of  the  verse,  and  naturally  presnp- 
Sosed  instruction  according  to  the  rules  of  art. 
;nt  the  instruction  was  only  according  to  the 
rules  of  art,  and  not  according  to  those  of 
schools.  There  were  as  yet  no  masters  of  song 
and  no  schools  of  poetry.  Sons  of  knights  and 
the  younger  sons  of  the  interior  ofiiciid  nobili- 
ty learnea  from  their  spiritual  teachers  or  from 
musicians,  besides  the  other  items  of  a  court- 
like training,  the  art  of  singing,  music,  and 
poetry.     The  frequently  recurring  designation. 
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''  Master,''  meant  at  this  period,  not  a  teacher 
of  the  poetic  art,  bat  a  poet  who  exercised  his 
art  in  a  masterly  fashion,  intended  to  serve  as 
a  model  for  others.  The  papil  could,  and, 
indeed,  was  boand,  therefore,  to  exhibit  in 
his  own  productions  a  methodical  dependence 
on  his  teacher.  He  was  expected  to  contrib- 
ute independent  inrention  for  each  lAed  and 
for  each  Leichy  words  (text  and  purport)  as 
well  as  ^^d6n^^  (metre)  and  "wiw"  (melody). 
That  this,  as  a  matter  of  course,  must  lead  to 
artificiality,  might  have  been  predicted.  Ev- 
ery poet  was  accustomed  to  employ  even  his 
own  **<Wn^"  and  "wiw"  once  only,  for  one 
Lied  or  one  LsUh ;  as  already  mentioned,  the 
repetition  of  a  '*  Tone  "  was  admissible  in  the 
SpnUihe  alone.  The  poet  sang  his  own  Lieder 
and  Lddhe  to  a  string  accompaniment,  most 
frequently  the  fiddle  or  the  violin.  From  him 
the  poems  were  learned  by  the  travelling  musi- 
cians, who  made  a  profession  of  reciting  such 
productions.  These  musicians  carried  the 
verses  from  castle  to  castle,  and  transmitted 
them,  far  beyond  the  limits  of  the  German 
Empire,  to  posterity.  The  verses  were  scarce- 
ly ever  committed  to  writing,  pr  at  least  very 
seldom. 

When  the  art  fell  into  decay  towards  the  end 
of  the  18th  century,  and  erudition  occupied  in 
it  a  larger  and  larger  place,  it  became  more 
usual  to  write  the  Lieder  down.  We  know 
that  Wolfram  von  Eschenbach  and  others  were 
unable  to  write.  The  travelling  musicians 
were  obliged  to  learn  how  to  do  so,  for  their 
memory  no  longer  sufficed  to  retain  the  poems 
confided  to  them.  They  made  written  collec- 
tions, and*from  these  were  derived,  partly  net 
till  after  the  decline  of  **Minne-Song,"  sever- 
al of  the  comprehensive  MSS.  still  preserved, 
and  to  which  alone  we  are  indebted  for  our 
present  knowledge  of  the  poems  in  question. 
The  most  important  are:  the  HeidelbergerMS., 
edited  by  Franz  Pfeiffer,  Stuttgart,  1844 ;  the 
Benedictbeurer  M8.  at  Munich  {Oarmina  Bur- 
ana\  edited  by  Schmeller,  Stuttgart,  1847; 
and  the  Weingartner  MS.  at  Stuttgart,  edited 
by  Pfeiffer  and  Fellner,  Stuttgart,  1843;  while 
the  most  copious  is  the  Manessi  MS.  This 
name  was  given  by  Johann  Jakob  Bodmer — a 
German  poet  and  prose  writer,  bom  at  Greif- 
ensee,  near  Zurich,  the  10th  July,  1698,  and 
died  there  the  2nd  January,  1783 — to  a 
^'Minne-Singers'  "  MS.  preserved  in  the  Great 
Library,  Paris,  the  name  having  been  chosen 
on  account  of  the  collection's  containing  a 
Lied  by  the  Zurich  poet,  Johann  Hadlaub,  in 
which  he  praises  the  two  Manesses  (HQdiger 
Manesse,  Knight  and  Common-Councillor  in 
Zurich,  1280-1326,  and  his  eldest  son,  named 
after  him,  canon  at  the  great  cathedral,  first 
Custos,  and  afterwards  master  of  the  cathedral- 
school,  1296-1328)  for  their  love  of  native 
poetry  and  their  zeal  in  collecting  Liederhook.^^ 
of  which  more  were  to  be  foand  in  Zurich 
than  in  the  whole  German  empire.  The  sing- 
ers whose  Lieder  are  included  in  the  collection 
come  down  to  the  time  of  the  Manesses  them- 
selves. By  modem  Germanists,  however, 
doubt  has  been  cast,  without  sufficient 
grounds,  on  this  designation:  *' The  Manessi 
MS.,"  and  the  title  has  been  almost  entirely 
superseded  by  that  of  **  The  Paris  MS."  The 
Manessi  MS.,  in  which  a  large  number  of 
Hadlaub's  Lieder  are  inserted,  was  written  in 
the  14th  century  by  several  hands,  but  certain- 
ly in  Switzerland;  if  not  the  oldest  or  the 
most  reliable  among  the  middle  high  German 
MSS.  which  have  been  preserved,  it  is  at  any 
rate  the  most  copious.  It  contains,  upon  429 
parchment  folio  pages,  above  7,000  strophes  of 
140  poets  and  137  pictures,  each  occupying  a 
page.  About  1600  it  was  in  the  possession  of 
the  Baron  von  Hohen-Sox,  at  the  fortress  of 
Forsteck,  near  St.  Gallen ;  was  purchased  in 
1607,  through  Marquard  Freher,  for  the  Elec- 
tor's Library  at  Heidelberg;  and,  during  the 
Thirty  Years'  War,  was  carried,  not — with  the 
other  abstracted  MSS. — to  Rome,  but,  in  some 
unknown  and  unexplained  manner,  to  Paris. 
Repeated  offers  to  get  it  back  by  purchase  or 


exchange  have  been  obstinately  refused  by  the 
French  Government.  In  1888,  Herr  von  der 
Hagen  brought  out  at  Leipsic  a  complete  issue 
of  the  ^'Manessi  MS."  in  the  first  two  parts  of 
his  Minnesinger, 

The  number  of  lyric  poets  in  the  13th  centu- 
ry must  have  been  almost  unlimited.  Besides 
the  MSS.  of  Lieder  collections  already  men- 
tioned, over  160  names  of  other  collectors  of 
such  compositions  are  given  us.  The  art  of 
the  '*Minne-8inger"  was  most  flourishing  and 

Erolific  in  Swabia,  at  the  Court  of  the  Austrian 
^ukes  in  Vienna,  of  the  Thuringian  Land- 
graves at  Eisenach,  and,  when  near  its  end,  at 
those  of  Denmark,  Pomerania,  Brandenbnrgh, 
Bohemia,  and  Silesia.  At  the  close  of  the  lltb 
century,  *'Minne-8ong,"  properly  so  called, 
was  silent,  while  courtly  lyncs  and  the  folk-like 
lyrics  of  court  had  faded  away.  The  more 
refined  culture  of  the  sovereigns  and  the 
knights  had,  in  times  full  of  anxiety  and 
danger,  to  give  way  to  rougher  inclinations 
and  amusements.  But  the  dying  art  had 
already  shot  its  fertilizing  roots  over  the  Alps, 
and  from  those  roots  sprang  the  beginning  ojf 
lyric  and  vocal  art  in  Italy.  Nor  was  the  soft 
sinking  to  rest  of  the  **Minne-Song"  attended 
with  min  to  the  land  of  its  birth,  for  it  was 
cultivated  subsequently,  with  touching  devo- 
tion to  art,  though  the  inmost  sanctity  of  the 
latter  was  hidden  from  their  eye,  by  honest 
mechanics  and  burghers  as  Mastersingers. 
Towards  the  end  of  the  Middle  Ages,  sacred 
song,  blossoming  into  greater  magnificence, 
was  often  fond  of  leaning  for  support  on  tbe 
mundane  folk-song — on  the  VoUcmed, 
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We  now  arrive  at  the  Britiah  Isles,  where,  espec- 
ially in  Scotland,  we  meet  with  .numeroas  printed 
collections.  Indeed,  the  Scotch  can  boast  of  pos- 
sessing nearly  as  many  publications  of  the  kind  as 
the  French  or  the  Germans;  but  whether  their 
tunes  are  as  judiciously  edited  is  another  question. 
A  considerable  number  of  them  are  arranged  for  the 
pianoforte  with  the  omission  of  the  words  of  the 
sonars,  and  with  the  introduction  of  embellishments, 
brilliant  passages,  and  variations.  However,  with 
these  we  have  not  to  concern  ourselves  in  our 
present  inquiry.  The  following  certainly  deserve 
attention : 

"  A  Collection  of  Original  Scotch-Tunes  (full  of 
the  Hiffhland  Humours)  for  the  Violin :  Being  the 
first  ofthis  kind  yet  Printed :  most  of  them  oeing 
in  the  compass  of  the  Flute.  London  :  Printed  by 
William  Pearson,  m  Red-Cross  Alley  in  Jewin- 
street,  for  Henry  Playford,  at  his  shop  in  the  Tem- 
ple-Chance, Fleet-stieet.  1700"  (oblong  4toV. 
Henry  Playford  was  the  second  son  of  the  well- 
known  music  publisher  John  Playford.  The  book, 
which  contains  thirty-nine  tunes,  is  interesting 
inasiQuch  as  it  represents  the  oldest  published 
collection  of  Scotcn  national  tunes  properly  so 
termed. 

"  Orpheus  Caledonius ;  or,  a  Colleotion  of  the 
best  Scotch  Songs,  set  to  Musick  by  W.  Thomson 
(London).  Engrav'd  and  printed  for  the  Author, 
at  his  house  in  Leicester  Fields  "  (folio).  This  pub 
lication  bears  no  date,  but  the  editor  entered  it  at 
Stationers'  Hall  on  the  6th  of  January,  1725.  It 
contains  fifty  song^,  preceded  by  a  dedication  to 
the  Princess  of  Wales  (afterwards  Queen  WUhelmi- 
na-Caroline),  and  followed  by  a  notation  of  the  same 
sones  for  tne  flute.  In  the  index  Thomson  has 
manced  seven  songs  with  asterisks,  and  he  says 
"  the  songs  mark'd  thus  were  composed  by  David 
Rezsio  "  {tic).  They  are  "The  Lass  of  Patie's  Mill," 
"  Bessie  Bell,"  " The  Bush  aboon  Trequair,"  "The 
Bonnie  Boatman,"  **  An*  thou  were  my  ain  thin^if," 
*' Auld  Bob  Morris,"  and  "  Down  the  burn,  Davie." 
Mention  is  made  of  W.  Thomson  in  Burney's  '*  His- 
tory of  Music  "  (vol.  iv.,  p.  647)  and  In  Hawkins's 
"History  of  Music"  (voL  iv.,  p.  7).  Hawkins  evi- 
dently mistook  the  second  edition  of  this  work  for 
the  first  The  second  edition,  which  is  in  two  vol- 
umes, octavo,  was  published  in  the  year  1788,  and 
has  not  the  asterisks  referring  to  David  Rizzio,  the 
musician  of  Queen  Mary  Stuart. 

"  The  Scots'  Musical  Museum ;  consisting  of  up- 
wards of  six  hundred  song^,  with  proper  basses  for 
the    pianoforte ;     originSly  published  by  James 


Johnson,  and  now  aocompanied  with  copious  notes 
and  illastratlons  of  the  Lyric  Poetry  and  Mnnc  of 
Scotland,  by  the  late  William  Slenhoase.  New  edi- 
tion."  (Edinburgh,  1868 ;  8ve,  four  yolames).  The 
first  edition  (London,  1787-1808)  is  in  six  volumes, 
8vo.  An  ediUon  vrith  notes  and  illustrations  oif 
the  l3rric  poetry  of  Scotland,  by  W.  Stenhouse,  and 
with  additional  illustrations  by  David  Laing,  was 
published  in  Edinburgh  in  the  year  1889,  and  is 
likewise  in  six  volumes  8vo.  The  introduction  to 
the  present  edition  contains  the  titles  and  descrip- 
tion of  a  large  number  of  published  collections  of 
Scotch  airs.  There  is.  also  a  list  of  nioety-seveo 
published  collections  and  ei^t  manuscripts  in  the 
introduction  to  "The  Dance  Music  of  Scotland," 
arranged  and  edited  by  J.  T.  Surrenne;  second 
edition  (Edinburgh :  Wood  and  Co.,  1862 ;  royal 
8vo). 

"  Ancient  Scottish  Melodies,  from  a  mannscHpt 
of  the  reign  of  King  James  VI.;  with  an  introducto- 
ry enquiry  illustrative  of  the  history  of  the  Mbsic 
of  Scotland."  by  William  Dauney  (Edinburgh,  1836 ; 
4to). 

"  The  Songs  ef  Scotland,  adapted  to  their  appro- 
priate melodies,  arranged,  with  pianoforte  accom- 
g liniments,  by  G.  F.  Graham,  T.  M.  Mudie,  J.  T. 
urrenne,  H.  E.  Dibdln,  Finlay  Dan,  etc.;  illus- 
trated with  historical,  biographical,  and  critical 
notices,  by  G.  F.  Graham  ^  (Edinburgh ;  Wood 
and  Co.,  1866 ;  royal  8vo,  three  vols.).  It  is  in. 
deed  difficult  to  praise  the  pianoforte  accompaoi- 
meats  in  thip  publication,  however  much  one  may 
be  disposed  to  judge  them  leniently ;  nevertbeleas, 
as  the  beautiful  Scotch  tunes  are  preserved  intact, 
or  have  at  any  rate  only  occasionally  been  slightly 
tampered  with,  the  student  will  find  this  publica- 
tion useful  for  his  purpose,  especially  on  accooot  of 
the  annotations. 

"  The  Songs  of  Scotland  prior  to  Barns,  with  tbe 
Tunes,"  edited  by  Robert  Chambers  (Edinburgh, 
1862  ;  small  8vo).  A  carefully  compileid  and  very 
interesting  little  book. 

"The  Jacobite  Relics  of  Scotland;  being  the 
Songs,  Airs,  and  Legends  of  the  Adherents  to  tbe 
House  of  Stu«rt,"  collected  and  lllostrated  by 
James  Hogg  (Edinburgh,  1819-1821  ;  8vo,  tvo 
vols.). 

"  Scottish  Songs,  with  the  Music,"  by  Joseph 
Ritson  (London,  1794;  12mo,  two  vofumes);  a 
second  edition  (Glasgow,  1869 ;  8vo,  two  volnmeaY 
The  work  contains  an  historical  essay  on  Scotch 
songs. 

'*  Ancient  Scottish  Ballads,  recovered  from  Tra- 
dition, and  never  before  published ;  with  Notes,  sod 
an  Appendix  containing  the  Airs,"  by  G.  R.  Kin- 
loch  (Edinburgh,  1827 ;  8vo). 

There  is  a  large  publiuition  of  "  Scottish  Airs 
and  Songs,"  b^  George  Thomson  (London,  179S- 
1841 ;  folio,  BIX  volumes),  who  engaged  Pleyel, 
Eoseluch,  Haydn,  Beethoven,  Hummel,  and  Weber, 
to  write  pianoforte  accompaniments  to  the  mel- 
odies. 

As  regards  the  beautiful  Irish  airs,  it  may  suffice 
to  notice  the  following  publications : — 

"  A  General  Collection  of  the  Ancient  Irish  Mo- 
sic ;  containing  a  variety  of  admired  Airs  never  be- 
fore published,  and  also  the  compositions  of  Gonolan 
and  Garolan,"  by  Edward  Bunting  (London,  1796 ; 
folio). 

"  A  General  Collection  of  the  Ancient  Music  of 
Ireland,  arranged  for  the  Pianoforte ;  some  of  the 
most  admired  Melodies  are  adapted  for  the  Voice, 
to  poetry  chiefly  translated  from  the  original  Irish 
songs  by  Thomas  Campbell,  Esq.,  and  other  emi- 
nent poets ;  to  which  is  prefaced  a  Historical  and 
Critical  Dissertation  on  the  Egyptian,  British, 
and  Irish  Harp,"  by  Edward  Bunting  (Loodon, 
1809;  folio,  vol  i.).  Only  one  volume  has  been 
published. 

"  The  Ancient  Music  of  Ireland,  arranged  for  tbe 
Pianoforte ;  to  which  is  prefixed  a  Dissertation  on 
the  Irish  Harps  and  Harpers,  including  an  account 
of  the  Old  Melodies  of  Ireland ; "  by  Edward  Bant- 
ing, (Dublin,  1840;  4to).  In  the  prefiace,  E.  Bunt- 
ing remarks  thst  before  the  year  1796,  when  he 
published  his  first  collection,  "  there  had  been  but 
three  attempts  of  this  nature— one  by  Burke  Tho- 
moth,  in  1720 ;  another  by  Neill,  of  Christ  Church- 
yard, soon  after ;  and  a  third  by  Cardan's  son,  pat- 
ronized by  Dean  Delany,  about  1747." 

'*A  Favorite  Collection  of  Irish  Melodies,  the 
original  and  genuine  compositions  of  Carolan,  the 
celebrated  Irish  Bard;  arrange  for  the  piano- 
forte, violin,  or  German  flute;  dedicated  to  the 
Irish  Harp  Society  of  Belfast"  (Dublin,  no  date; 
folio). 

"  Historical  Memoirs  of  the  Irish  Bards,  inUr- 
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•pened  with  aneodotes  of,  and  ocoasional  observa- 
tioiia  on,  the  Mnsio  of  Ireland ;  also  an  hiatorioal 
and  deaoriptlTe  acoonnt  of  the  mnsioal  instmrnents 
^  the  Ancient  Irish ;  and  an  Appendix  containing 
■eyenl  biographical  and  other  papers,  with  select 
Irish  Melodies,"  by  Joseph  0.  Walker  (London, 
1786;  4to). 

"  A  Selection  of  Irish  Melodies ;  with  symphonies 
and  aooompanlments  by  Sir  John  Stevenson,  Mns. 
Doa,  and  characteristic  words  by  Thomas  Moore, 
Esq."  (London:  J.  Power,  1807-84;  ten  parts, 
folio).  There  haye  subsequently  been  brought  ont 
some  smaller  editions  of  this  work.  Moore's  fine 
poetry  adapted  to  Irish  airs  has  much  contributed 
to  make  the  Irish  national  music  more  widely  known 
among  the  educated  classes  in  different  countries. 
The  "srmphonies  and  accompaniments"  in  the 
work,  while  containini;  much  which  is  hardly  de- 
sirable, leave  much  to  be  desired. 

"  The  Petrie  Collection  of  the  Ancient  Music  of 
Ireland  arranged  for  the  pianoforte;  edited  by 
George  Petrie,  under  the  superintendence  of  the 
Society  for  the  Preservation  and  Publication  of  the 
Melodies  of  Ireland  "  (Dublin :  Gill,  1866 ;  folio, 
vol.  i.).  Of  this  work  the  first  volume  only  has 
been  issued.  It  is  rather  diffuse,  being  overbur- 
dened with  prolix  introductory  remarks  and  anno- 
tations ;  ana  the  pianoforte  arrangement  is  too  elab- 
orate to  be  in  character  with  the  tunes ;  otherwise 
the  work  is  interesting. 

Respecting  the  songs  of  Wales,  there  reauires  to 
be  noUced  first  a  curious  publication  whicn  claims 
to  be  the  earliest  printed  collection  of  Welsh  tunes. 
1  shall  insert  here  its  whole  title,  as  I  have  done 
with  some  of  the  Irish  books,  because  its  character 
and  purpose  are  therein  so  fully  set  forth,  that  it 
obviates  the  necessity  of  any  further  explanation. 
Itis:— 

"  Antlent  British  Music ;  or  a  Oellectton  of  Tunes, 
never  before  published,  which  are  retained  by  the 
Cambro-Britons,  more  particularly  in  North  Wales, 
and  supposed  by  the  learned  to  be  the  remains  of 
the  music  of  the  ancient  Druids,  so  much  famed  in 
Roman  history;  Part  I.  containing  twenty-lour 
Airs  set  for  the  harp,  harpsichord,  violin,  and  all 
within  the  compass  of  the  German  flute,  and  figured 
for  a  thorough-bass.  To  which  is  prefixed  an  his- 
torical account  of  the  rise  and  progress  of  Music 
among  the  Antlent  Britons ;  wherein  the  errors  of 
Dr.  Powel  and  his  editor,  Mr.  Wynne,  on  that  sub- 
ject, in  their  history  of  Wales,  are  pointed  out  and 
confuted ;  and  the  whole  set  in  its  true  and  proper 
light.  London :  printed  for  and  sold  by  the  Com- 
pUers,  John  Parry,  at  his  House  in  Jermvn  Street, 
near  St.  James's  Market ;  and  Evan  Williams,  at 
Mr.  Mickleborough's,  in  New  Bond  Street,  near 
Union  Street ;  and  are  to  be  had  at  the  Music  Shops. 
MDOoxLii."  (sm.  folio).  Only  the  first  part  appears 
to  have  been  published. 

The  following  works  ought  likewise  to  be  consult- 
ed by  the  student: — 

'*  British  Harmony ;  being  a  Collection  of  Antlent 
Welsh  airs,  the  traditional  remains  of  those  origi- 
nally sung  by  the  Bards  of  Wales ;  carefully  com- 
piled, and  now  first  published  with  some  additional 
variations,  by  John  Parry ;  inscribed  with  all  due 
esteem  and  gratitude  to  Sir  Watkin  Williams 
Wynn,  Bart.^  (London:  Hodgson,  1781;  folio). 
This  work,  which  contains  forty-two  airs  arranged 
fpr  the  harpsichord,  without  the  words  of  the  songs, 
anteoedes  the  publications  by  Edward  Jones,  who 
has  adopted  a  similar  plan  in  his  arrangements 
with  variations. 

"  Musical  and  Poetical  Relics  of  the  Welsh  Bards, 
preserved  by  Tradition  and  Authentic  Manuscripts 
nrom  very  remote  antiquity,  never  before  published. 
To  the  Bardic  tunes  are  added  variations  for  the 
harp,  harpsichord,  violin,  or  flute,  with  a  select 
collection  of  the  PennUlion  and  Englynioo,  or 
epigrammatic  stanzas,  poetical  blossoms,  and  pas- 
toral songs  of  Wales,  with  English  translations. 
Likewise  a  General  History  of  the  Bards  and  Dru- 
ids from  the  earliest  period  to  the  present  time, 
with  an  accoant  of  their  music  and  poetry;  to 
which  is  prefixed  a  copioas  dissertation  on  the  mu- 
sical instruments  of  the  Aboriginal  Britons.  A  new 
edition  doubly  augmented  and  improved,  by  Ed- 
ward Jones'*  (London,  1794;  folio].  Respecting 
the  first  edition  (London,  1784;  folio),  Edward 
Jones,  "  Bard  of  His  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  of 
Wales,"  observes,  p.  128,  '*  A  few  years  ago  I  pub- 
lished a  similar  work ;  but,  having  since  collected 
very  important  and  more  considerable  documents 
on  the  subject,  I  thought  it  more  judicious,  instead 
of  giving  an  additioniS  volume,  to  blend  the  chief 
matter  of  the  former  publication  with  the  pres- 
ent" 


"The  Bardic  Museum;  or  Primitive  British  Lit- 
erature, and  other  admirable  Rarities,  forming  the 
second  volume  of  the  Musical,  Poetical,  and  Histor- 
ical Relicks  of  the  Welsh  Bards  and  Druids ;  drawn 
from  authentic  documents  of  remote  antiqaitf,  with 
great  pains  now  rescued  from  oblivion,  ana  never 
before  published;  containing  the  Bardic  Triads, 
Historic  Odes.  Eulo^^s,  Songs,  Elegies,  Memorials 
of  the  Tombs  of  the  Warriors  of  King  Arthur  and 
his  Knights,  Regalias,  the  Wonders  of  Wales,  et 
eastera,  with  English  translations  and  historic 
illustrations.  Likewise  the  Ancient  War-tunes  of 
the  Bards.  To  these  national  melodies  are  added 
new  basses,  with  Variations  for  the  harp  or  harpsi- 
chord, violin  or  fiute.  Dedicated  by  permission  to 
His  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  of  Wales,  by  Ed- 
ward Jones,  Bard  to  the  Prince  "  (London,  1802 ; 
folio). 

''  A  Selection  of  Welsh  Melodies  with  Sympho- 
nies and  Accompaniments,  by  John  Parry;  and 
Characteristic  Words,  by  Mrs.  Hemans  "  (London : 
J.  Power,  1821 ;  folio,  two  vols.).  The  first  volume 
appeared  some  years  earlier  than  the  date  here 
given,  and  was  republished  for  the  present  edition, 
newly  arrange,  and  with  the  poetry  expressly 
written  for  it  by  Mrs.  Hemans.  It  appears  that 
the  publisher,  J.  Power,  instigated  by  the  success 
of  the  Irish  Melodies  by  Moore  and  Stevenson,  to 
which,  also.  Sir  Henry  Bishop  supplied  some  accom- 
paniments, resorted  to  a  similar  expedient  with  the 
present  Welsh  Melodies,  to  only  the  first  volume  of 
which,  however,  it  was  extended.  Perhaps  more 
noteworthy  to  musicians  is  John  Parry's  statement 
in  the  pre&oe :  *'  I  have  purposely  avoided  all  ex- 
traneous modulations  ana  chromatic  passages,  that 
the  accompaniments  may  be  performed  on  the  harp 
as  well  as  on  the  piano/orte.  I  was  strongly  urged 
so  to  do,  and  requested  to  render  the  arrangement 
as  simple  and  familiar  as  I  possibly  could,  so  that 
the  mdodies  might  not  lo^  any  of  their  character, 
or  be  disfigured  oy  gaudy  trappings.'* 

"Ancient  National    Airs  of    Gwent  and  Mor- 

fanwg ;  being  a  collection  of  original  Welsh  melo- 
ies  hitherto  unpublished,  which  obtained  the  prize 
at  the  Eisteddvod,  held  in  celebration  of  the  fifth 
anniversary  of  the  Abergavenny  Oymreigyddion, 
October,  1888,  to  which  are  added  Xne  words  Usual- 
ly sung  thereto.  Collected  and  arranged  for  the 
harp  or  pianoforte,  by  M.  Jane  Williams,  of  Aber- 
pergwm ''  (Llandovery,  1844 ;  folio).  Most  of  the 
tunes  In  the  preceding  publications  were  evidently 
collected  In  the  northern  and  central  districts  of 
Wales.  The  melodies  contained  in  the  present  vol- 
ume, Miss  Williams  says,  *'have  been  collected 
among  the  peasantry  of  the  districts  of  Gwent  and 
Morganwg,  especially  in  the  Yale  of  Neath,  one  of 
the  most  romantic  and  secluded  parts  of  the  Princi- 
pality of  Wales,  where  the  inhabitants  retain  much 
of  their  ancient  pastoral  and  simple  character,  and 
the  songs  which  suited  the  peacefhl  avocations  of 
their  forefathers  are  still  to  be  heard  in  the  farm- 
house and  the  cottage.  ...  In  printing  the 
present  volume  the  collector  disclaims  all  feelings 
of  musical  or  literary  ambition.  The  songs  are 
griven  as  she  obtained  them,  in  their  wild  and  origi- 
nal state ;  no  embellishments  of  the  melody  have 
been  attempted,  and  the  accompanying  words  are 
those  sung  to  the  airs."  Considering  liow  seldom 
even  professional  musicians  have  succeeded  in  writ- 
ing appropriate  pianoforte  accompaniments  to 
national  sAta,  the  short-comings  in  the  present  ar- 
rangements may  be  easily  excused,  espedally  as  we 
are  told  that  the  more  important  task  of  rendering 
a  faithful  notation  of  the  tunes  has  been  carefully 
attended  to.  'Several  of  the  tunes  are  remarkably 
beautiful. 

"  T  Caoiedydd  Cymreig ;  the  Cambrian  Minstrel ; 
being  a  collection  of  the  melodies  of  Cambria,  with 
original  words  in  English  and  Welsh,  together  with 
several  original  airs,  by  John  Thomas  [Jeuan  Ddu] 
(Merthvr  Tydvil,  1845;  4to).  "Pencerdd;  Gems 
of  Welsh  Melody;  a  selection  of  popular  Welsh 
songs,  with  English  and  Welsh  words ;  specimens 
of  Pennillion  Singing,  after  the  manner  of  North 
Wales ;  and  Welsn  national  airs,  ancient  and  mod- 
ern, set  in  a  familiar  manner  for  the  pianoforte  or 
harp,  with  symphonies  and  accompaniments," 
by  John  Owen  [Owain  Alaw]  (Ruthin,  1860; 
folio). 

Here  may  also  be  noticed  '*  The  Mona  Melodies ; 
a  collection  of  ancient  and  original  airs  of  the  Isle 
of  Man,  arranged  for  the  voice  with  a  pianoforte 
accompaniment  by  an  Amateur ;  the  words  by  Mr. 
J.  B.,"  edited  by  C.  St.  George  (London  :  Mitchell, 
1820 ;  folio.)  The  editor  states  in  a  preface  that 
the  melodies  are  genuine,  but  that  "the  words 
adapted  to  them  are  entirely  new,  as  the  subjects  of 


the  Manx  ballads  were  not  esteemed  to  be  of  suffi- 
cient general  interest  to  warrant  their  trandation/' 
which  is  to  be  regretted. 

It  seems  rather  singular  that  England  should  not 
possess  any  printed  collection  of  Its  national  songs 
with  the  airs  as  they  are  sung  at  the  present  day ; 
while  almost  every  other  European  nation  possesses 
several  comprehensive  works  of  this  kind.  One  or 
two  small  publications,  such  as  "  The  Cheshire  Mel- 
odies; provincial  airs  of  Cheshire,"  by  Edward 
Jones  (London,  about  the  year  1808),  and  "  A  selec- 
tion of  the  most  popular  Melodies  of  the  Tyne  and 
the  Wear,  consisting  of  twentv-four  original  airs 
peculiar  to  the  counties  of  Durham  and  Northum- 
oerland,^  published  by  Robert  Topliff  (London, 
folio),  are  too  insignificant  to  supply  the  desidera- 
tum. Besides,  they  are  too  olo  to  serve  for  illus- 
trating the  English  national  songs  of  the  present 
time.  Some  musical  inquirers  have  en>ressed  the 
opinion  that  the  country-people  in  England  are  not 
in  the  habit  of  singing  while  at  their  work  in  the 
fields,  or  when  toward  evening  they  are  returning 
to  their  homes ;  and  that  those  social  gatherings 
during  the  long  winter-evenings,  in  which  the  Ger- 
mans and  other  continental  nations  delight  in  sing- 
ing their  favorite  songs,  are  unknown  to  the  Eng- 
lisn  rustics.  However,  this  opinion  would  probably 
be  found  to  be  only  partially  correct  If  search  were 
made  in  the  proper  places.  Large  towns  are  not 
the  nurseries  for  the  growth  and  preservation  of 
national  songs ;  and  the  circumstance  of  England 
possessing  many  large  towns  may  be  the  chief 
cause  of  the  apparent  dearth  of  such  songs  in  this 
country.  Still  there  are  in  some  of  the  shires  rath- 
er isolated  districts,  in  which  the  exertions  of  a 
really  musical  collector  would  probably  be  not  en- 
tirely resultless.  We  have  Indications  of  this  in 
several  of  the  descriptions  of  English  counties  which 
have  been  published  during  recent  years,  and  in 
which  some  tunes  of  the  country-people  are  given, 
with  explanation  of  the  peculiar  manner  in  which 
they  are  sung  on  certain  occasions.  Likewise  sev- 
eral collections  of  popular  poetry  relating  to  differ- 
ent English  counties,  which  have  appeared  in  print 
since  about  the  middle  of  the  present  century — as, 
for  instance,  "  The  Popular  Rhymes,  etc.,  of  the 
county  of  Berwick,"  by  G.  Henderson  (Newcastle- 
on-Tyne,  1866  ;  8vo) ;  "  Ballads  and  Songs  of  Lan- 
cashire," by  J.  Harland  (London,  1866  ;  8vo),  etc. — 
suggest  that  there  must  be,  belonging  to  the  ditties, 
airs  which  have  never  been  written  down,  and  are 
only  orally  preserved  by  the  people.  We  have 
seen  that  Miss  Williams  succeeded  in  bringing  out 
a  number  of  remarkably  fine  airs,  hitherto  unknown 
but  to  the  villagers  in  the  south  of  Wales,  from 
whose  slneing  she  committed  them  to  paper.  The 
same  might  perhaps  be  accomplished  in  central 
and  eastern  England ;  and  if  the  airs,  as  appears 
veiT^Ukely,  should  prove  less  beautiful  than  those 
of  Wales,  they  might  be  in  every  other  respect 
equally  interesting. 

Of  songs  which  were  popular  in  former  centuries, 
England  possesses,  as  is  well  known,  several  old 
collections  of  considerable  comprehensiveness.  As 
they  may  be  supposed  to  exist  in  the  libraries 
of  many  English  musicians,  I  shall  not  try  the 
patience  of  the  reader  by  enlarging  upon  them. 
Suffice  it  to  point  out  two  or  three  by  ;^ay  of  ex- 
ample. 

"The  Dancing  Master,"  a  collection  of  dance- 
tunes,  has  already  been  alluded  to.  Its  first  edition 
was  published  by  John  Playford,  in  London,  in  the 
year  1661.  Many  of  the  tunes  which  it  contains 
are  airs  of  popular  songs  of  the  time  when  the  book 
was  brought  out 

"  Wit  and  Mirth ;  or  Pills  to  purge  Melancholy ; 
being'  a  collection  of  the  best  Merry  Ballads  and 
Songs,  old  and  new ;  fitted  to  all  humors,  having 
each  their  proper  tune  for  either  v<^ce  or  instru- 
ment; most  of  the  songs  being  new  set,"  by 
Thomas  D*Urfe^  (London ;  1719 ;  12mo,  six  vols.). 
An  exact  reprint  of  this  work  was  published  by 
Chatto  and  Wlndus,  London,  1872.  Not  all  the 
tunes  which  it  contains  are  English,  many  are 
Scotch,  others  Irish,  etc  Moreover,  the  original 
tunes  are  not  unfreqnentiy  distorted  to  adapt 
them  to  the  poetry  written  to  them  by  D'Urfey. 

'-  A  Select  Collection  of  English  Songs,"  by  Jo- 
seph Ritson  (London,  1788,  8vo,  three  vols.);  with 
an  "  Historical  Essay  on  the  Origin  and  Progress  of 
National  Song,"  The  third  volume  contains  the 
musical  notation  of  the  airs.  There  is  also  a  second 
edition  with  additional  songs  and  occasional  notes 
by  Thomas  Park  (London :  1818,  8vo,  three  vols.). 
However,  the  great  majority  of  the  airs  printed  in 
Ritson's  "  English  Songs  "  can  evldentiy  not  be  re- 
garded as  national  airs  in  a  strict  sense  of  the  term, 


although  the  tunes  may  haTe  been  for  some  time  iu 
popular  faT«r.  The  same  remark  applies  to  the  airs 
ID  almost  all  the  English  collections  of  old  songs. 
The  diflference  between  a  national  song  (German, 
Volk$li€d)  and  a  merely  popular  song  (German, 
V^lktthUmUchei  Lied)  is  not  always  distinctly  ob- 
served by  the  English  musicians,  and  the  two  terms 
are  often  used  indlBcriminately. 

'*  Musical  ninstrations  of  Bishop's  Percy's  Rel- 
iques  of  Ancient  English  Poetry ;  a  collection  of  old 
ballad  tunes,  etc.,  chiefly  from  rare  MSS.  and 
early  printed  books ;  deciphered  from  the  obsolete 
notation,  and  harmonized  and  arranged  according 
to  modem  usage,"  by  Edward  F.  Rimbault  (London : 
Cramer,  Beale  and  Co.,  1860 ;  royal  8to). 

"  Popular  Music  of  the  Olden  Time ;  a  Collection 
of  ancient  songs,  ballads,  and  danoe  tunes,  illustra- 
tlre  of  the  ifational  Music  of  England.  With 
short  introductions  to  the  different  reigns,  and  no- 
tices of  the  airs  from  writers  of  the  sixteenth  and 
seyenteenth  centuries ;  also  a  short  account  of  the 
Minstrels,"  by  W.  Chappell.  The  whole  of  the  airs 
harmonized  by  G.  A.  Macfarren  (London :  Cramer, 
BcHile,  and  dhappell,  no   date;    royal   8to,   two 

▼ols.). 

(To  be  Gontliraed.) 


Mniioal  Festival  at  Woroester, 
ExurlandL 

September  10, 

The  great  preliminary  to  the  Festival  of  1878 — 
the  spedal  opening  service  in  the  nave  of  the  cathe- 
dral— was  all  that  could  have  been  desired. 

The  opening  voluntary  was  a  concerto  by  Han- 
del, with  orchestral  accompaniments,  played  by  Mr. 
0.  H.  Lloyd.  Handel  composed  very  manj^  such 
concertos,  some  with,  some  without  accompani- 
ments ;  but  no  better  could  have  been  found  to  dis- 
play the  qualities  of  the  new  presentation  instru- 
ment than  the  one  selected  by  the  organist  of 
Gloucester  Cathedral.  That  the  "Preces  and 
Responses "  were  from  Thomas  Tallis's  Cathedral 
use  may  be  taken  for  granted.  The  Psalms  (60,  61, 
62)  were  sung  to  double  chants  by  Dr.  Elvey  in  F- 
major,  and  Bu»rley  in  D  minor ;  to  Dr.  Elvey  being 
assigned  the  first  and  last,  to  Morley  the  more 
plaintive  strain  (''  Have  mercy  upon  me,  O  God  **) 
that  separates  one  from  the  other.  The  preceding 
"  Yenite  "  was  sung  to  what  is  conventionally  styled 
"  The  Grand  Chant"  The  "  Te  Deum  Laudamus  " 
was  Handel's  magnificent  "  Dettingen,"  composed  to 
celebrate  a  commemoration  (in  1784)  of  the 
"  famous  victory  **  of  George  IL  Among^  the  five 
settings  of  the  Hymn  of  St.  Ambrose  the  Dettingen 
"  Te  Deum  **  claims  the  highest  place,  which,  in- 
deed, by  musicians  and  cultivated  amateurs 
generally,  has  always  been  awarded  to  it.  Pur- 
celVs  "Jubilate"  in  D,  sounded  a  little  primitive 
after  the  inspiration  of  the  Saxon  colossus. 
It  is,  nevertheless,  instinct  with  beauty,  and 
contains  many  passages  of  wonderful  vigor,  which, 
if  Purcell  had  possessed  a  mastery  of  development 
such  as  Handers,  might  have  formed  material  for  a 
work  which  Handel  himself  would  harcUy  have 
disdained  to  acknowledge  as  his  own.  Witness, 
for  example,  the  final  chorus,  "  Glory  be  to  the 
Father,  and  to  the  Son,  and  to  the  Holy  Ghost," 
with  which,  remembering  a  certain  chorus  in  7%e 
Meeeiah  ("  Let  us  break  their  bonds  asunder,")  Han- 
del must  have  been  more  or  less  acquainted.  The 
"Apostles'  Creed"  was  marvellously  impressive. 
The   anthem    after  the  third  Collect — "Blessing, 

flory,  wisdom,  and  thanks" — the  choral  *''To 
'ather.  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost "  excepted,  bears  very 
few  signs  of  the  handiwork  of  J.  S.  Bach,  to  whom 
it  has  been  "  aUributed."  About  the  "  Old  Hun- 
dredth" with  the  late  Dr.  Wesley's  ingenious  but 
somewhat  over-elaborated  arrangement,  which 
makes  one  long  for  the  fine  tune  In  Its  undis- 
turbed simplicUy,  it  is  unnecessary  to  say  a 
word. 

The  leading  singers  in  the  "  Te  Deum  "  of  Han- 
del were  Maine.  Patey ;  Messrs.  Gay,  Wadmore, 
and  Santley ;  Miss  Bertha  Griffiths,  a  young  con- 
tralto, who  has  a  career  of  real  promise  before  her ; 
Messrs.  Guy  and  Wadmore  taking  part  in  the  "  Ju- 
bilate "  of  Purcell.  Had  it  been  a  concert  instead 
of  a  service  in  the  church  we  might  have  dwelt 
with  satisfaction  upon  the  various  efforts  of  these 
artists ;  and,  indoM,  allowing  for  certain  inevitable 
shortcomings,  upon  the  whole  musical  performance, 
conducted  oy  Mr.  Done,  the  Worcester  organist. 
We  may  say  in  conclusion  that  the  mnsical  pait  of 
the  ceremonial  could  scarcely  have  been  otherwise 
than  satisfactory  to  the  congregation  which  filled 
the  sacred  building  in  every  part      The  sermon. 
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preached  by  the  Bishop  of  Worcester,  was  slmpl® 
moderate,  and  to  the  purpcse.lTThe  learned  prelate 
dwelt  first  upon  the  origin  and  history  of  the  meet- 
ings of  the  Three  Choirs,  advocating  their  useful- 
ness from  the  beginning.  He  then  touched  delicate- 
ly upon  the  recent  coniroversy  which  in  1876 
entirely  changed  the  old  method  of  procedure, 
balancing  vrith  extreme  fairness  the  not  to  be  disre- 
garded iMcause  thoroughly  conscientious  scruples  of 
tiie  one  side   against   the  sufficiently  intelUglble 

{>rejudices  of  the  other  for  the  preservation  of  a 
ong-standing  order  of  things,  looking  Torward  with 
hope  to  the  time  when  further  concessions  might  be 
asked,  and,  for  the  interests  of  all,  accepted  without 
difficulty. 

The  weather  has  been  of  the  brightest,  and  all 
Worcester  may  be  said  to  be  out  of  doors,  exoept 
those  fortunate  individuals  who  were  able  to  obtain 
free  access  to  the  cathedral,  or  those  who  can  afford 
to  purchase  tickets  for  the  brilliant  evening  conoert 
in  the  College  Hall.  All  the  way  from  Jforegate 
Street  and  High  Street  to  the  cathedral  was  dense- 
ly thronged,  and  at  certain  points  almost  Impassa- 
ble. That  the  Worcester  people  exult  in  the  revival 
of  their  festival  more  or  less  upon  its  old  basis  must 
strike  every  ylsitor  in  the  city.  Witness  the  flan 
and  streamers  ttom  house  to  house  in  roost  of  the 
principal  thoroughfares,  which  look  all  the  flauntier 
and  gayer  under  the  influence  of  the  sunshine; 
witness,  in  short,  the  whole  aspect  of  the  city, 
which  never  looked  more  full  of  teeming  life. 

The  performance  in  the  cathedral  to-night  was 
attendea  by  a  vast  concourse  of  lovers  of  sacred 
music,  which,  the  programme  taken  Into  considera- 
tion, is  no  matter  for  surprise.  The  first  ¥art  of 
Jlu  Creation,  with  Mdlle.  Albani  and  Mr.  SanUey 
in  the  leading  parts,  was  enough  to  account  for  it. 
The  Creation  Is  always  an  attraction  at  these  pro- 
vincial Festivals,  and  with  singers  who  can  give 
"  Rolling  with  foaming  billows,"  as  can  Mr.  Santley, 
or  "  With  verdure  dad,"  as  can  Mdlle.  Albani,  be- 
comes doubly  so.  No  audible  expressions  of  ap- 
proval are  permitted  on  these  occasions,  but  the 
sensation  created  by  these  genuine  artists  oould  not 
be  mistaken.  The  tenor  part  was  asrigned  to  that 
promising  young  singer,  Mr.  Guy,  who  acquitted 
himself  well,  and,  indeed,  the  whole  performance, 
nnder  the  direction  of  Mr.  Done,  was  highly  cred- 
iUble.  The  Creation  was  followed  by  Mozart's  im- 
mortal Requiem,  in  which  the  leading  parts  were 
admirably  sastained  by  Miss  Anna  WilHams,  Mdme. 
Patey,  Messrs.  Edward  Lloyd  and  Santley,  the 
execution  generally  being  good«  The  concert, 
unusually  and  unnecessarily  long,  terminated  with 
Mendelssohn's  superb  Hymn  of  Praiee. 

The  orchestral  introduction  was  played  with 
great  spirit,  while  the  choral  parts  showed  the 
Worcester  conglomerate  of  singers  at  their  best 
The  principal  vocalists  in  this  great  work  were 
Mdlle.  Albani,  Miss  Anna  Williams,  and  Mr.  Ed- 
ward Lloyd,  who  all  distinguished  themselves 
as  artists  thoroughly  conversant  with  the  musia 
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The  oratorio  of  to-day  was  Elijah,  which  has 
taken  a  place  so  near  to  TTie  Meesiah  that  for  the 
most  part,  during  a  long  series  of  years,  no  festival 
programme  has  oeen  considered  wholly  complete 
without  it. 

The  performance,  for  the  most  part  under  the 
direction  of  Mr.  Done,  was  one  of  the  best  that  has 
ever  been  heard  at  any  of  the  meetings  of  the 
Three  Choirs.  When  it  is  stated  that  the  whole  of 
the  music  which  Mendelssohn  has  put  into  the  lips 
of  the  Prophet  was  allotted  to  Mr.  Santley,  it  will 
be  at  once  understood  that  the  grand  central  figure 
in  this  sacred  musico-Biblical  drama  (for  drama  it 
undoubtedly  Is,  just  as  much  as  many  of  the  orato- 
rios of  Handel)  was  powerfully  represented.  Since 
Staudigl,  the  original,  no  artist  has  declaimed  the 
recitatives  or  sung  the  airs  belonging  to  this  ardu- 
ous character  so  admirably  as  Mr.  Santley.  Some 
Elijahs  (as,  for  instance,  Herr  Formes,  the  late  Mr. 
Weiss,  and  Herr  Stookhausen)  have  distinguished 
themselves  in  the  delivery  of  the  redtativep,  others 
(like  Signor  Belletti)  in  the  more  florid  parts,  but 
our  English  baritone  combines  both  requisites,  and 
it  is  hard  to  decide  which  he  renders  beet,  the  slow 
airs,  "  Lord  God  of  Abraham  "  and  "  It  is  enough," 
or  the  furious  denunciation,  "  Is  not  His  word  like 
a  fire  ?  "  which  calls  for  a  sustained  rapidity  of  ut- 
terance by  no  means  easy  to  acquire.  The  soprano 
music  in  the  first  part  was  diviaed  between  Misses 
Anna  Williams  and  Mary  Davies,  the  largest  share 
of  it  in  the  second  devolving  upon  Mdme.  Albani, 
who,  in  the  pathetic  admonition,  "  Hear  ye  Israel," 
with  its  *  emphatic  seqnel,  "  Be  not  afraid  *— -the 


first  impressed  with  genuine  feeling,  the  last  notice- 
able for  the  enthusiasm  which  the  aocompliahed 
songstress  threw  into  her  task— -created,  not  for  the 
first  time,  a  profound  impression.  Mies  Anna  Wil- 
liams did  herself  high  credit,  both  in  the  duet  (with 
chorus),  *'  Bow  down  Thine  ear  to  oar  prayer,"  in 
which  she  was  associated  with  Miss  Bertha  Grif- 
fiths, the  very  promising  young  contralto  of  whom 
we  spoke  yesterday,  and  in  the  beautiful  duet, 
"  What  have  I  to  do  with  thee,  O  ma«i  ef  God?" 
which  Mendelssohn  found  so  much  difiicnlty  to 
shape  so  as  to  satisfy  his  exacting^self-oriticism. 
Here  her  partner  was  Mr.  Santiey.  The  more  im- 
portant music  appertaining  to  the  contralto  voice 
was  assigned  to  our  reigning  queen  of  contraltos. 
Mdme.  ratey,  who  gave  to  the  grand  aoene  with 
Jezebel  and  the  pec^Te— the  climax  ef  which  is  that 
superb  alter-thought,  the  chorus,  "  Woe  to  him,  he 
shall  perish" — all  the  requisite  force  and  rigor, 
while  imparting  to  the  peaoefnl  and  melodiooa 
homily,  "  0  rest  in  the  Lord,"  the  tme  devotional 
expression  upon  which  its  persnasiyeneas  mainly 
depends.  Nevertheless,  an  opportunity  of  winniog 
dirtinctien  was  vouchsafed  also  to  Mise  Bertha  Qm- 
fiths,  in  the  plaintive  apoatrophe  of  the  Israelitiah 
woman ;  and  of  this  she  took  fair  advantiure,  jostl- 
fying  the  hopes  entertained  of  her.  The  fresh 
young  voioe  of  Miss  Mary  Davies,  too,  was  Cavera- 
bly  heard  In  the  scene  where  Elijah  sends  forth  the 
boy,  repeatedly,  to  look  for  rigns  of  coming  rain— 
the  proiogne,  as  all  musical  readers  know,  to  the 
chorus,  "  Thanks  be  to  God,"  which  brings  the 
first  part  ef  the  oratorio  magnificently  to  an  end. 

The  tenor  music  was  divided  between  Mr.  Ony 
and  Mr.  Edward  Lloyd.  Mr.  Guy  gave  with  ex- 
cellent taste  the  admonition  of  the  Prophet  Obadi- 
ah,  "If  with  all  your  hearts  ye  truly  seek  Me;" 
Mr.  Lloyd  creatiug  a  more  than  ordinary  sensation 
in  "  Then  shall  the  righteous  shine  forth,"  the  con- 
solatory announcement  to  true  believers  of  the  joy 
and  eternal  happiness  that  awut  them.  Never, 
perhaps,  has  the  popular  tenor  been  happier  in 
his  delivery  of  thi^  In  its  way,  incomparable 
song. 

Nearly  all  the  concerted  music  in  which  the  ar 
tiste  enumerated  variously  took  part,  Induding  Mr. 
Wadmore,  a  thoroughly  capable  musician,  waa 
well  and  efiiDctively  rendered.  The  quartet,  "  Cast 
thy  burden  upon  the  Lord,"  and  the  unaccompanied 
trio,  "Lift  thine  eyes  to  the  mountains,"  the  former 
allotted  te  Miss  Anna  Williams,  Mdme.  Patey,  Mr. 
Guy,  and  Mr.  Wadmore,  the  latter  to  Mdme.  Alba- 
ni, Miss  Mary  Davies,  and  Mdme.  Patey— each  a 
gem  in  its  way — were  cases  in  point.  These,  like 
the  solo  air,  "  O  rest  in  the  Lord,"  had  the  old  cos- 
toro  remained  when  the  bishop  or  any  other  digni- 
tary in  his  place  had  but  to  make  a  sign  which  was 
equivident  to  a  command,  would  surely  have  been 
repeated.  So,  in  fact,  would  certain  of  the  chorus- 
es, but  happily  no  such  ez  officio  authority  is  en- 
forced in  tbese  days  of  innovation  and  reform. 
Thus  JBlyah  was  heard  firom  one  end  to  the  other 
without  interruption,  the  only  way  that  enables  na 
to  appreciate  it  properly.  The  choral  singing  wsa 
in  several  instances  far  above  the  average  of  festi- 
val performances.  Here  Mendelssohn  is  as  strong 
— stronger,  indeed,  if  that  were  possible — than  in 
his  airs,  duets,  tries,  and  quartets,  which  ^ve  such 
charming  variety  to  his  oratorio.  Nothmg  ooold 
have  been  much  better  than  the  choruses  of  the 
Baalite  priesU,  "Thanks  be  to  God,"  "Woe  to  him," 
etc^,  on  the  one  hand ;  or  than  those  more  tnnefnl 
and  placid  choruses,  *'  Blessed  are  the  men  that 
fear  Him,"  "  He  watching  over  Israel,"  and  "  He 
that  shall  endure  to  the  end  shall  be  saved,"  on  the 
other.  Not  less  to  be  commended  was  "Holy,  holy, 
holy  is  God  the  Lord,"  a  "  sanctns  "  which  in  sim- 
ple grandeur  has  never  been  surpassed.  The  or- 
chestra was  almost  irreproachable  from  the  over- 
ture to  the  conclusion  ;  and,  in  short,  the  perform- 
ance altogether  left  very  littie  to  desire.  The  first 
evening  concert  brought  a  very  large  audience  to 
the  College  Hall.  •  The  programme  included  Stern- 
dale  Bennett's  May  Queen  ;  the  flrst  movement  of 
Beethoven's  violin  concerto,  splendidly  played  by 
M.  Sainton ;  Mosart's  Symphony  in  G  minor,  and 
the  miscellaneous  selections,  in  which  Mdme.  Patey, 
Miss  Anna  Williams,  Mr.  Edward  Lloyd,  and  oUier 
leading  singers  took  part 

80ftemberl%. 

Dr.  Philip  Armes,  organist  of  Durham  Oathedral, 
a  young  musician,  firom  whom  much  is  to  be  expect- 
ed, was  lucky  in  finding  a  plaoe  for  his  sacred  can- 
tota,  or  "  short "  oratorio,  Beaekiah,  in  tiie  pro- 
gramme of  the  Worcester  Festival,  and  still  more 
lucky  in  obtaining  so  satisihotf  ry  a  performanoe  ai 
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that  given,  ander  bis  personal  direetion,  this  day 
at.  the  Cathedral  The  late  Mr.  Peirson  and  our 
admirable  song  composer,  Mr.  J.  L.  Hatton,  had 
each  written  an  oratorio  to  texts  derived  from  the 
same  source,  the  first  of  which  was  produced  at  the 
Norwich  PestiTsl  of  1869,  the  last  in  1877,  at  the 
wisely-managed  Sydenham  concerts  in  the  Crystal 
Palace,  where  so  roach  that  is  new  and  tentative,  as 
well  as  so  much  that  is  old  and  religiously  venerat- 
ed, may  be  heard.  Thus  Dr.  Armes  is  the  third 
English  musician  of  our  time  who  has  chosen  a  part 
of  the  reien  of  the  arood  king  Hecekiah  for  his 
theme.  The  words,  from  Isaiah,  are  in  a  great 
measure  a  recapitulation  of  what  is  to  be  found  in 
the  Second  Book  of  Kings.  The  Durham  organist, 
who,  we  believe,  is  answerable  for  the  selection  of 
these  sentences,  which,  though  used  more  or  less  at 
random,  are  chiefly  indebted  to  chapters  26,  27,  and 
28  of  the  book  of  the  great  prophet,  unlike  Mr. 
Pierson  and  Mr.  Hatton,  has  made  no  attempt  to 
arrange  his  materials  in  what  is  conventionally 
termed,  even  when  oratorios  are  referred  to,  a 
"  dramatic  **  shape.  On  the  contrary,  he  is  content 
with  the  simple  narrative,  appropriate  illustraUons, 
and  comments  on  the  events  occurring  from  the 
invasion  of  the  Assyrian  monarch,  Sennacherib,  to 
the  deliverance  of  Judah,  Hezekiah's  devout  prayer 
and  the  prolongation  of  his  life  for  fifteen  years,  by 
the  mercy  .of  the  Almif hty,  whose  wrath  was  excit- 
ed because  the  King  of  Judah  had  despoiled  Jeho- 
vah's temple  of  its  treasures  and  ornaments,  in  order 
to  pacify  Sennacherib  and  be  quit  of  that  ruthless 
ana  powerful  foe.  That  anything  in  the  dramatic 
style  could  be  made  out  of  this  is  improbable,  and 
the  reticence  of  Dr.  Armes  was  not  only  modest  but 
prudent  Another  word  about  his  book,  or  rather 
compilation  of  texts,  would  be  superfluous.  In  his 
music  the  young  composer  exhibits  a  like  discre- 
tion, neither  aiming  too  high,  nor  descending  too 
low.  It  is,  in  fact,  of  level  merit  throughout,  here 
and  there  displaying  certain  evidences  of  power, 
and  here  and  there  a  command  of  contrapuntal  de- 
vices which,  never  to  be  acquired  without  diligent 
and  unremitting  study,  is  a  proof  that  he  who  has 
succeeded  In  acquiring  it,  to  a  more  or  less  extent, 
reverences  the  art  in  which  he  aspires  to  excel,  dis- 
daining the  example  of  too  many,  who,  looking  at 
it  as  a  mere  playtning,  either  degrade  it  by  trivial- 
ities, or,  wcrse  still,  disregarding  the  foundation 
upon  which  all  must  be  built,  vainly  attempt  soar- 
ing upwards  with  untutored  wings,  forgetful  that 
that  "  scorner  of  the  ground,"  Shelley's  Skylark,  a 
born  sin»)r,  having  nothing  to  learn  beyond  what 
Heaven  nad  given,  could — 

<•  In  profuse  strains  of  unpremeditated  art  '*— 

improvise  tune  not  the  less  enchanting  because  to 
our  human  understanding  formless.  Dr.  Armes 
does  not  belong  to  this  class  of  ambitious  enthusi- 
asts, who  (to  drop  the  metaphor  of  wings)  would 
fain  run  before  they  have  learnt  to  walk.  He  is, 
beyond  doubt,  an  earnest,  assiduous  student,  re- 
solved to  do  the  very  best  with  such  aptitude  as  he 
owes  to  nature.  This  is  clearly  pronounced  through- 
out his  oratorio,  which,  if  revealing  nowhere  any 
absolute  signs  of  originality.  Is  marked  by  not  a 
few  passages  that  at  onoe  strike  by  their  vigor 
and  interest  by  their  genuine  and  unobtrusive  ex- 
pression. 

As  we  have  suggested,  he  was  fortunate  in  ob- 
taining a  performance  calculated  in  every  respect 
to  give  due  significance  to  his  work.  Orchestra, 
chorus,  and  leading  singers — Miss  Anna  Williams, 
Mdme.  Patey,  Messrs.  E.  Lloyd  and  Wadmore— did 
their  utmost  for  the  music  of  the  English  composer, 
to  whose  grateful  acknowledgments  they  are  well 
entitled.  This  day's  performance  included  Men- 
delsohn's exquisite  setting  of  the  66th  Psalm,  with 
Mdme.  Albani's  no  less  exquisite  interpretation  of 
the  solo  part,  and  finishes  up  with  Spohr*8  La$i 


fkptember  18. 

That  this  most  brilliant  and  successful  meeting 
came  to  an  end  with  7%e  Meuiah,  the  only  work  of 
the  kind  to  which  Handel  himself  applied  the  de- 
nomination of  "  Sacred  Oratorio,"  will  be  taken  for 
granted. — London  TtniM. 


Music  in  Leipdg. 

[Correspondence  of  the  Fhlladelpbla  Xvening 

BnUetln.] 

Lnipzio,  Sept.  Oth,  1878.-- During  the  Sommer,  as  mild, 
though  wety  here,  as  nnnsnaUy  dry  and  severe  In  Ameri- 
ea,  your  oonespondsnt  was  mstleatlng  In  a  rstired  cor- 
ner of  Baxony,  away  ttom  mnsle  and  mwsicians»  fondly 


recalling  the  many  pleasant  and  interesting  Incidents 
of  last  Winter's  Bojoum  in  Leipsig.  Since  his  return, 
glaring  announcestents  have  been  posted  all  over  the 
city,  telllnK  an  astonished  people  that  the  present  Fall 
win  witness  the  eontinaation  of  Richard  Wagner's 
Trilogy)  TfU  Nlbelung^t  Ring.,  in  the  performances  of 
Sien/Hed  and  OStterdHmmerunff,  which  were  preceded, 
as  may  not  be  forgotten,  by  Rheingoid  and  DU  WalkOre 
last  Spring.  Tbe  undersigned  must  confess,  with  all 
meekness  and  due  respect  for  the  distinguished  poet, 
that  he  contemplates  the  coming  performance  with  a 
feeling  akin  to  horror.  To  sit  in  a  closely  packed  thea- 
tn  from  6  to  1  o'clock,  listening  to  what  is  certainly  not 
a  drama,  nor  an  opera,  endeavoring  or  pretending  to  be 
both  and  is  neither,  cannot  be  called  a  pleasure;  inaa- 
muoh,however,as  *'CKItterdlCmmenmg*'  for  instance.wlll 
show  what  patience  and  energy  may  accomplish,  espec- 
ially on  the  part  of  vocalists  and  instrumentalists,  as 
well  as  prove  to  what  extent  an  author  may  go  without 
being  indignantly  repnlsed  as  an  arrogant  charlatan,  it 
may  readily  be  accepted  as  worth  hearing  and  seeing; 
but  are  not  those  to  be  pitied  who,  for  these  reasons, 
and  in  order  to  have  an  own  opinion  of  these  much- 
spoken-of  tone-dramas  (tone-executions,  in  one  senses 
would  be  more  pertinent),  must  submit  to  all  the  torture 
and  agony  inseparably  linked  with  the  gaining  of  this 
questionable  satisfaction?  Only  a  raving  Wagnerite, 
or  one  blunted  to  all  that  is  beautif  nl  in  art,  accesaible 
only  by  the  hugaly  abnormal,  will  differ  from  the  fore 
going. 

Whatever  difference  of  opinion  may  exist  in  regard  to 
the  plays  themselves,  all  must  agree  that  Marie  Wilt, 
linger  and  Sohelper,  as  " Bmnnhtlde,**  "Siegfried,'* 
and  "  Der  Wanderer,*'  wUl  be  grand  Interpreteis  and 
representors  of  their  re&pective  parts.  The  orchestra, 
also,  second  to  none  in  the  world,  and  conducted  by 
Sncher,  a  devoted  disciple  of  Wagner,  is  sure  to  take 
care  of  Its  part  even  to  the  satisf action  of  the  most  ex- 
acting.  There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  pei^ 
formances  here  will,  in  many  respects,  at  least,  equal 
those  of  Uayreuth,  which  were  given,  it  will  be  remem- 
bered, ander  the  most  favored  dreumstanees  possible, 
and  leave  in  the  shade  completely  those  of  Munich  and 
other  dtles.  Rehearsals  have  been  going  on  for  some 
time,  whose  severity  cannot  bo  mistaken  from  the  faet 
that  all  operatic  representations  have  been  suspended 
for  the  time  being.  In  due  time  I  will  refer  to  the  re- 
sults and  success  of  the  performances. 

With  longing  pleasnre  the  Oewandhans  Concerts,  be- 
ginning in  October,  will  be  looked  for  by  all  true  lovers 
of  music.  Capellmeister  Relnecke,  with  browned  feat- 
ures and  in  excellent  health,  has  just  returned  from  the 
Tyrol.  From  htm  the  subscriber  has  learned  that  Mr. 
S.  B.  Mills,  the  New  York  pianist,  will  be  the  soloist  of 
the  first  concert,  and.  it  is  to  be  hoped,  with  a  success 
commensurate  with  his  great  abHitles ;  but  audiences 
are  flckie,  often  spoiled,  and  not  seldom  ill-humored; 
hence,  applaase  is  not  the  safest  standard  by  which  to 
measure  an  artist's  merits  or  demerits.  Luckily  Mr. 
Mills  has  a  too  substantial  repntatlon  to  be  easily  shat- 
tered and  he  comes  more  favoring  than  to  be  favored. 
Mills  is  probably  the  flrst  American  representative  of 
monic  who  will  have  presented  himself  as  an  artist  be- 
fore a  Oewandhaus  audience ;  therefore,  if  from  no  oth- 
er, at  least  from  a  patriotic  point  of  view,  I  wish  him 
the  fullest  measure  of  success. 

Leipzig,  at  present,  harbors  two  other  prominent 
American  artists,  Perabo  and  Dresel,  both  from  Boston. 
Mr.  Richard  Zeckwer,  of  your  city,  was  here  for  a  few 
days  during  July.  His  pressing  duties  at  home,  in  con- 
nection with  the  Musical- Academy,  unfortunately  pre- 
vented him  from  delaying  his  departure  until  the  open- 
ing of  tbe  musical  season. 

The  IButerpe  institution  has  not  yet  made  any  an- 
nouncement of  its  usual  concerts.  It  would  be  a  matter 
of  deep  regret  if  they  should  have  to  be  missed;  but 
there  is  such  a  thing  as  making  a  virtue  of  necessity, 
and  auch  a  necessity  might  Just  possibly  make  itself  felt 
this  year  more  than  ever  b^Tore.  Purely  as  a  matter  of, 
perhaps,  general  interest,  and  in  contradiction  of  cer- 
tain rumors  concerning  GUmore^  Band,  it  may  be  stat- 
ed that  It  gave  three  Garden  Conoerts  in  this  city  in 
July,  before  audiences  numbering  upwards  of  two 
thousand. 

JOHir  F.  HlMKBLSBACH. 


-•-♦" 
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New  Toek  PHiLHAEMoiao.  A  correspondent  of 
the  Chicago  TribuM  (Sept  26)  writes  :— 

By  the  time  this  reaches  you  Theodore  Thomas  will 
have  oonoluded  his  musical  labors  in  the  metropolis, 
and  be  free  to  enter  upon  his  five  years  engagement  in 
the  West.  He  has  rented  his  house,  consigned  his  fur- 
niture to  the  Shippers,  and  has  labeled  his  goods  and 
himoAir  to  Cincinnati.  The  talk  about  raising  ten  thou- 
sand a  year  or  so  to  keep  him  here  proved  to  be,  like 
several  former  grand  schemes  for  a  Thomas  music-hall 
and  endowment  fund,  all  talk.  The  Brooklyn  Philhar- 
monic Sooiety  seems  to  have  taken  the  only  actual  step 
in  testing  the  willingness  of  the  Cincinnati  directors  to 
allow  Mr.  Thomas  to  come  Eaat  every  winter  to  conduct 
the  PhiUiarmonic  concerts.  The  vrillingness  was  not 
manifest  enough  to  encourage  the  inquirers,  and  new 
talent  will  probably  at  once  Be  sought.  The  New  York 
Philharmonio  Society  is  in  a  ferment  of  excitement 
over  the  reoent  election.   It  had  been  prediotad  with 


confldence  that  Dr.  Damrosch,  whose  popular  concert 
venture  last  season  was  very  attractive,  if  not  very  ro- 
muneratlTe,  would  be  chosen  to  succeed  Mr.  Thomas 
as  Philharmonic  conductor.  It  turned  out,  however, 
«,*'  ffif.r®  ^**  *  "Jtwug  opposition  to  Dr.  Damresch. 
H»  ability  as  a  musician  was  not  questioned,  but  his 

?luallncations  for  leadership  were  not  equally  admitted, 
t  was  urged  that  he  had  tiled  his  hand  at  conducting 
the  Philharmonic,  and  without  the  success  desired  by 
the  society  and  attained  by  Mr.  Thomas  in  a  single  sei^ 
son.  Mr.  Adolf  Neuendorf,  who  had  gained  reputation 
as  a  skillful  conductor,  was  put  forward  by  the  opposi- 
tion, and  elected  by  a  clean  majority,  much  to  the  con- 
fusion of  Dr.  Damrosuh's  adherents.  Since  this  qnlet 
stroke,  discontent  and  dlssatfsfaction  have  been  brew- 
ing, and  It  is  rumored  that  a  break  in  the  membership 
of  the  society  will  result.  This  would  be  more  dei^ora- 
ble  than  the  loss  of  Mr.  Thomas.  With  the  Philharmon- 
ic society  strong  and  harmonioun.  New  York  Is  certain 
of  good  mnsle.  Independent  of  the  coming  or  going  of 
any  individual.  Without  this  sooiety  there  is  no  assur- 
ance beyond  tbe  field  of  opera. 


CnioAao.— The  second  concert  given  at  the  Taberna- 
cle last  evening  by  the  Kellogg-Cary  Troupe,  if  that  Is 
the  name  of  it,  was,  in  every  essential  respect,  a  dupli- 
cate of  the  first.  The  audience  was  about  the  same  in 
numbers.  The  programme  was  of  the  same  popular  and 
miscellaneous  character.  The  main  point  of  difference 
was  In  the  encore  business.  At  the  first  concert  the  au- 
dience got  ten  encores  out  of  sixteen  numbers.  Last 
night  the  crowd,  reinforced  by  some  enthusiastic  rural 
vlsltois  from  Michigan,  put  in  a  little  sharper  work,  and 
got  eleyen  encores  out  of  sixteen  numbers. 

Miss  Kellogg  and  Miss  Cary  were  the  central  flgnies 
of  the  entertainment,  but.  Judged  by  the  encoiesj  Levy 
was  the  lion  of  the  evening,  and  blew  himself  further 
Into  the  good  graces  of  the  audience  than  the  two  sing- 
er* could  carry  themselves  with  the  voice.  They  took  a 
single  encore  for  each  number,  but  Levy  carried  off  one 
for  Us  first  number  and  three  for  his  second,  in  the 
course  of  which  he  succeeded  In  getting  through  with 
English  and  Scotch  ballads,  the  "  Sweet  Bye-and-Bye," 
"  Robin  Adair/> "  Yankee  Doodle,**  tbe  grand  aria  from 
**  Robert,"  and  several  variations.  Miss  Kellogg  sub- 
stituted the  •«  Fors  e  lul,"  from  "Traviata,'*  for  Bckert's 
"  Swiss  Song,"  and  for  her  encore  sanir  «•  The  Old  Polks 
at  Home.**  upon  the  basis  of  ihe  color^llne  in  music 
which  Nilsson  established.  For  her  second  number,  she 
■aojca  very  captlratlng  Gypsy  song  from  the  new  opera 
of  "  Carnien,*'  which  she  has  been  studying  this  summer 
y'th  a  view  to  its  performance  this  season.  It  is  a 
daintv  little  jingle,  full  of  bright  color,  and  very  char- 
acteristic in  rliytlim.  and  she  sang  it  delightfully,  re- 
celTtng,  of  course,  tbe  inevitable  encore,  to  which  she 
replied  with  a  ballad  which  shall  be  nameless,  but  Isfhll 
of  very  excellent  advice  to  those  whose  fancies  lightly 
turn  to  love.  Miss  Cary  was  very  wannly  received,  and 
sang  for  her  programme  numbers  the  "Tvmpo  passato,'* 
aronianzaof6ordigiani,and  Pease's  ballad,  ".Tust  as 
of  Old,"  and  for  her  encores,  Clailbers  **  We*d  better 
bide  a  wee,**  and  "  The  Lowland  Lassie.**  The  other 
artists,  Kosnati,  C«mly,  Llebllng,  and  Mme.  Maretxek, 
lent  Tory  efficient  assistance  in  filling  out  the  pro- 
gramme, and  were  handsomely  rewarded  by  the  audi- 
ence.—(T&ico^o  TYilmne,  Oct.  2. 


Mb.  Joscph  Bird,  whose  death  at  the  age  of  sixty, 
nine  years  occurred  in  Watertown  on  Monday,  was  a 
teacher  of  music  wellknown  in  Boston  and  its  suburbs 
for  the  last  forty-fiye  years.  Self-taught  In  the  elements 
of  the  art  while  engaged  at  the  blacksmith's  forge,  he 
early  left  his  trade  to  teach  others,  forming  classes  in 
churches  and  halls  In  nearly  all  the  towns  within  a  ra- 
dius of  twenty  miles  of  his  home.  Probably  no  man  not 
In  public  life  was  better  known  than  he,  and  thousands 
will  gratefully  acknowledge  him  as  the  first  to  awaken 
in  them  an  Interest  In  slnj^ng  as  a  pastime.  Of  com- 
manding presence,  genial  manners,  full  of  anecdotes 
illustrative  of  his  teachings,  his  presence  with  his  deep 
bass  voice  was  always  welcome  in  the  villages  where  his 
schools  were  formed.  As  an  organizer  of  church  choirs 
his  services  were  In  great  demand  for  more  than  a  quar* 
ter  of  a  century,  during  which  time  he  was  a  prominent 
member  of  the  Handel  and  Haydn  Society.  He  was  the 
first  official  teacher  of  music  in  the  schools  of  Cambridge 
and  several  of  the'snrroundlng  towns,  and  was  the  pion- 
eer in  many  reforms  effected  in  the  govermuent  of  his 
native  place.    Public-spirited  in  the  highest  degree,  he 

Katoitously  deroted  the  last  yean  of  his  useful  life  to 
iprovlng  the  facilities  for  extinguishing  flrest  advo- 
cating and  illustrating  the  importance  of  attaeking 
fires  in  their  inciplenoy  with  single  hand  apparatus. 
Though  ridiculed  by  the  firemen  of  the  day  as  he  ap- 
proached a  burning  bam  or  dwelling  with  his  simple 
bucket  and  hand  pump,  his  success  in  a  good  average  of 
instances  in  demonstrating  the  praotibitity  of  his  theory 
has  led  to  the  general  introduction  of  apparatus  since 
variedly  improved  for  the  safety  of  the  stores,  dwell- 
ings, and  snipping  of  this  and  other  countries.  His 
persistency  in  pursuing  this  idea  was  characteristic  of 
the  man  in  his  other  undertakings,  and  his  pointed 
writings  upon  the  subject,  in  press  and  pamphlet, 
showed  a  practical  knowledge  that  earried  conviction 
with  it.  ue  lived  to  see  his  pet  seheme  carried  to  a  suo- 
eessful  issue,  though  without  pecuniary  profit  to  him- 
self. Mr.  Bird  leaves  a  widow  and  a  large  family  of 
adult  ohfldren  to  moum  the  loss  of  a  generous  and 
laige-hearted  husband  and  father.— TWmsorM  OcL  9. 
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Ths  Cambbidob  Abit  Oibolb.  In  the  li«pe  «f  oom- 
Unlng  emtertalnment  wltli  InBtractlon,  sajs  tlie  lAUrary 
IFoKd,  tlili  dub  waa  fbnned  ilK>nt  two  yean  ago.  It  is 
dlTlded  into  the  Moeieal,  the  Hietrionlc,  the  Literaiy, 
and  the  Art  DepaitmentSy  the  latter  inelndlng  Painting, 
8cu]ptare»  a&d  Archltectore.  A  oommittee  of  tonr»  two 
ladles  and  two  gentlemen,  haye  charge  of  eaohdiTlsion. 
The  ehalrman  or  ehief  of  each  oommittee,  and  the  pres- 
ident of  the  Circle  oonstitate  the  ezeontive  committee, 
to  whom  Is  intmsted  the  power  to  reoelve  new  members 
and  to  arrange  most  of  the  .business  matters.  The  en- 
tertainments are  glyen  by  the  fonr  departments  In  tnm, 
the  meetings  of  the  elnb  being  held  onee  a  fortnight  at 
the  residence  of  some  member.  Hie  Circle  nnmbers 
abont  one  hnndred,  and  Is  partlenlarly  rich  In  musical 
and  artistloal  talent.  The  Art  oommittee  has  followed 
from  the  first  a  definite  plan,  presenting  by  essays,  oon 
Tersatlons,  and  masfcration,  a  history  of  the  fine  arts 
from  the  earliest  times.  For  tastanoe,  the  programme 
of  one  erening  was  a  paper  on  Egyptian  temples, 
another  upon  Egyptian  painting,  followed  by  an  infor- 
mal talk  abont  the  senlptnre  of  the  time,  Ulnstrated  by 
stereeptio  views.  Wo  haye  now  reaiAed  the  histoiy.of 
mediAval  art,  and  find  oor  interest  increasing  as  we 
progress.    The  Histrionic  oommittee  hare  porsaed  a 

similar  coarse,  having  oonsidered  the  Greek,  Roman, 
and  Gennan  drama.  One  of  their  reoent  choice  pro- 
grammes was  devoted  to  Goethe  and  Schiller.  Remln- 
ueences  of  Weimar,  given  by  one  who  had  lingered 
there  with  reverent  step,  were  followed  by  a  biographl- 
oal  sketch  of  each  antnor,  and  admirably  read  selec- 
tions from  Fanst  and  Wallensteln.  The  Musical  enter- 
tainments haye  followed  no  partionlar  plan,  bnt  have 
always  been  of  a  hich  order.  Sometimes  a  flrst-olass  con- 
cert of  vocal  and  mstramental  mnsic;  occasionally  an 
evening  with  one  author,  an  essay  upon  his  life.  Illus- 
trated by  some  of  his  most  famous  compositions.  One 
holiday  meeting  was  given  to  Banders  M—tiaht  the 
leading  choruses  being  rendered  by  a  double  quartet  of 
fine  vmces,  and  the  solos  given  by  members  of  the  Han- 
del and  Haydn  Society,  whom  we  are  so  fortunate  as  to 
count  among  our  membeis.  The  Literaiv  committee 
has  not  heretofore  kept  to  any  chronological  order  In 
the  authors  it  has  considered,  but  has  usually  given  us  a 
pleasant  surprise. 

A.  It.  H. 


AuousT  WiLHELMJ.     The  great  violinist's  d6but 

in  New  York,  on  Thursday  evening,  September  26, 

seems  to  have  been  only  moderately  well  ai  tended. 

The  J%m«9  gives  the  following  description  of  the  ar^ 
tist  and  his  playing:  "  The  violinist  is,  perhaps,  some- 
what over  six  feet  In  height,  well-built  and  has  a  head 
which  recalls  somewhat  that  of  Beethoven.  The  pose 
Is  of  the  easiest  and  most  natural  kind.  The  body 
hardly  sways  at  all.  When  the  violin  calls  for  some 
eimp  dTarehet  of  extraordinary  vigor,  it  Is  the  artist's 
head  and  arm  which  move  alone.  Endowed  with  a 
singulaily  powerful  physique,  Herr  WilhelmJ  is  ena- 
bled to  draw  from  his  instrument  Its  utmost  vibratory 
power.  The  volume  of  sonority  pours  out  in  amplest 
measure.  There  are  no  strident  sounds,  no  sacrifice  of 
delicacy.  Complicated  moyements,  where  the  fingering 
must  be  perfectly  Just,  are  never  impaired  by  a  false 
vigor,  but  are  given  with  crisp  accuracy.  Apart  from 
mechanical  excellence,  that  mere  maetMa  de  rarehtt, 
WIIhelmJ*s  maslcal  art  i»  pervaded  with  a  broad  and 
noble  f  seling.  Those  exceeding  difilcnlties  which  are 
known  to  exist  in  the  Paganini  concerto  seemed  to  play 
themselves,  so  little  perceptible  were  they.  It  was  in 
the  paraphrase  of  the  lY^UlUd  of  Wagner  that  tunpUur 
and  noble  sentiment  were  most  distinguishable.  It  was 
masculine  art  In  its  grandest  conception  which  took 
this  tfUma  and,  without  feise  ornament  or  a  single  trick, 
brought  it  superbly  through  to  its  conclusion.  Applause 
here  was  given  without  stint,  for  the  best  musical  Inters 
preiation  we  have  ever  had  of  Wagner  was  now  heard 
for  the  first  time.  Ernst's  better  known  "  Airs  Hon- 
grois,*'  replete  with  quaint  melody,  though  bristling  at 
times  with  difilcnlties,  allowed  the  artist  to  give  that 
true  sad  and  pensive  style  which  distinguishes  these 
touehing  melodies.    What  can  we  say  of  the  tone  Herr 

WilhelmJ  produces  from  his  violin  ?  His  is  not  a  school 
ot  violence.  The  vibrations  are  so  true,  must  be  eo 
acoustically  correct^  that  their  purity  alone  gives  them 
their  perfect  Intensity.  The  bow  movement,  the  return- 
ing of  the  arehU  on  the  strings.  Is  imperceptible.  The 
gieat  distinguishing  trait  of  this  master  ii  the  truthful, 
unexanerated  sentiment  which  he  possesses." 

The  7H&IMS  eritic  ii  rapturous  in  bis  comments :  **  No 
such  scene  as  that  of  last  night  has  been  witnessed  in 
'  Stelnway  Hall  since  Rubinstein  stormed  the  town,  six 
years  ago.  Even  that  memorable  triumph  has  been  sur- 
passed by  the  overwhelming  success  of  Wllhein^.  The 
great  vkNinlst  has  oapturea  us  all.  He  has  danled  us 
Ey  his  brilliant  and  perfect  technique:  he  has  excited  us 
by  his  Any  spirit ;  ne  has  awed  us  ny  an  indescribably 
serene  sense  of  force,  and  he  has  seised  upon  our  sym- 
^^les.  •  •  •  When  he  stands  before  us,  tall 
shapely,  nobly  poised,  with  a  magnificent  head,  a  fresh, 
open,  nandsome,  winning  face,  a  clear  blue  sye,  a  gen- 
ial smile,  a  manner  that  tt  midestio  ftom  Its  Teiy  sim- 
pUdty,  we  cannot  help  thInWng  of  a  beantlfnl  and 
lovely  glaat,'*(l) 


Jfoiglt^s  ^onmsl  0f  jyiitslt* 
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How  duxnu  Partfi  ought  to  be  Printed. 

Every  person  who  has  eyer  taken  part  in,  or  been 
present  at,  the  rehearsals  of  an  Oratorio  or  of  any 
ibrmidable  choral  composiUon—at  all  events  eyery 
earnest  and  hard-working  musical  conductor,  knows 
too  well  the  numerous  drawbacks  and  annoyances 
that  always  waste  a  very  solid  portion  of  the  few 
and  precious  hours  in  which  It  is  possible  te  bring 
together  seyeral  hundred  singers  for  such  practice. 
The  continual  stoppings  to  correct  an  error,  wheth- 
er in  the  singers  or  in  the  copy  that  they  sing  from ; 
the  loelng  the  place,  and  the  long  time  it  takes  for 
all  to  find  it ;  above  all,  the  difficulty  which  the 
conductor  has  of  making  his  singers  understand  at 
just  what  measure  and  what  note  he  wishes  them 
each  time  to  recommence ;  the  wandering  away  of 
those  In  rank  and  file  while  others  are  drummed 
back;  the  time  wasted  also  in  correcting  a  false 
accent  or  expression,  made  through  ignorance,  but 
which  might  just  as  well  have  been  avoided  by 
some  clear  indication  in  the  notes, — these,  and  fifty 
other  little  petty  plagues  eat  up  the  time  which 
ought  to  be  kept  whole  for  real  practice  and  for 
solid  movement  of  the  whole  mass  onward. 

And  it  seems  not  a  little  strange  that,  after  such 
long  and  uniferm  experience  of  these  hindrances, 
some  simple  method  has  not  been  devised,  some 
system  of  little  signs  and  warnings  on  the  printed 
part  in  every  singer's  hand,  whereby  he  may  never 
fail  to  understand,  in  every  single  measure,  the 
precise  relation  he  sustains  to  the  whole  choir. 
Any  group  of  experienced  conductors,  who  should 
talk  the  matter  ever,  would  at  once  agree  upon  the 
points  requiring  to  be  met ;  they  would  all  have 
the  same  experience  to  report ;  how  easy  then  to 
settle  on  some  method  for,  so  to  speak,  the  step- 
page of  these  leaks  I 

Now  this  has  been  done,  at  least  in  one  instance, 
nearly  twenty  years  ago ;  but  we  do  not  learn  that 
the  example  has  been  generally  followed.  In  April 
1869.  Bach's  famous  Mass  in  B  minor  was  per- 
formed in  the  Thomas  Church,  at  Leipzig,  by  the 
choral  society  called  the  "  Riedelsche  Verein." 
Ca&l  Rixdxl,  from  whom  the  society  takes  its  name, 
haying  painfully  noted  in  his  experience  with  his 
choir  the  difficulties  referred  to,  went  to  the  trouble 
of  carefully  arranging  and  getting  printed  the  yoice 
parts  of  the  Mass,  in  such  a  way  that,  while  the 
exact  score  as  Bach  left  it  was  clearly  distinguisha- 
ble, each  page  was  full  of  useful  signs  and  expres- 
sion marks  of  his  own  invention,  embodying  the 
results  not  merely  of  his  own,  but  of  every  intelli- 
gent conductor's  experience  in  the  bringing  out  of 
such  music  by  means  of  a  great  choir.  The  princi- 
pal points  are  these : 

1.  Bvery  bar  (meoiure)  of  the  piece  is  numbered. 
This  sayes  at  least  one  quarter  of  the  time  given  to 
rehearsal,  which  otherwise  would  be  lost  in  blind 
efforts  to  find  the  place,  whenever  a  repetition  from 
a  certain  point  is  ordered.  Without  this,  howeyer 
ready  the  rest  may  be  in  finding  the  place,  one  or 
two  slow  onee  may  keep  the  whole  choir  waiting. 

2.  The  insertion  of  leading  noiee  (or  euet,  theatri- 
cally speaking);  t.s.,  before  each  new  entrance  of  a 
part,  the  last  note  or  two  of  the  other  parts,  which 
lead  into  it,  are  noted  down  in  small  characters,  so 
as  te  obviate  the  difficulty  of  hitting  the  absolute 
pitch  of  a  starting  note.  Te  be  sure,  one  may  learn 
his  part  all  through  mechanically ;  bat  that  costs 
time  and  does  not  at  all  Improye  his  faculty  of 
reading. 


8.  Short  tnarke  or  etrokee  over  certain  nttm,  to 
warn  the  singers  of  their  peculiar  difficulty  c^ 
Intonation,  and  that  they  are  te  be  taken  with  the 
sharpest  accuracy. 

4.  Phroee  marke,  showing  how  the  words  are  to 
be  gprouped  and  separated.  Independently  of  mere 
punctuatien.  A  point  over  the  last  note  of  each 
pkraee  Indicates  that  It  is  to  be  lightly  dropped,  to 
allow  of  taking  breath  for  the  next  phrase  and  of 
attacking  the  next  note  in  season.  Every  director 
knows  what  unity  and  clearness  this  imparts  to 
chorus  singing. 

6.  PotfUt  o9er  notee.  Indicating  a  light  and  deer 
enunciation  of  the  syllables,  and  not  any  etaeeato 
effect 

6.  Aeeenie,  The  usual  bar  Usee  merely  show 
the  singer  the  relation  of  the  notes  to  one  another. 
But  were  he  to  regulate  his  accent  solely  by  tke 
strong  and  weak  parts  of  the  measure,  he  would 
achieve,  especially  in  polyphonic  composition,  a 
yery  stiff  and  unartistio  result.  (The  chems  parts 
of  the  16th  and  17th  centuries  contdn  no  hare.) 
The  accent  depends :  1)  on  the  weight  of  the  notes ; 
2)  on  their  position  relatively  to  sorronnding  notes ; 
8)  on  their  harmonic  importance ;  4)  on  the  natiirel 
accent  of  the  syllables.  The  marks  relate  to  all 
these  points.  For  instance,  it  is  a  well-known  rule 
that  dissonances  must  be  accented.  Accordingly, 
when  a  prolonged  note  forms  a  dissonance  with  an 
entering  note,  the  former  (to  be  held  and  accented) 
is  marked  with  a  swell,  thus  .^  and,  at  the  point 
of  the  dissonance,  with  the  additional  litUe  accent^ 
thus  >  or  V. — ^These  signs  do  not  aim  at "  ejfeeie  of 
execution,"  but  only  to  secure  (Ke  purtiy  of  choral 
einging, 

7.  Marks  relative  to  the  clear  coming  in  of  the 
themes,  etc.,  etc. 

8.  Strengthening  of  one  part  by  voieee  borrowed 
from  onMer.  A  meet  useful  deyice.  Suppose  the 
seoond  sopranos  haye  to  enter,  on  a  low  pitch, 
while  all  the  other  yolces  are  in  full  blast ;  yon 
bring  to  their  support  a  portion  of  the  altos.  (Bach 
meant  the  part  for  boye,  whose  voices  are  stronger 
on  the  lew  notes).  The  director,  of  course,  must 
judge  of  the  applicability  of  this  means,  according 
to  the  materials  of  his  choir. 

9.  Finally,  some  remarks,  (applicable  to  all 
singing  of  Masses,  "SUbat  Maters,"  "Lauda  Sions," 
etc,)  about  the  Latin  and  German  (or  English)  text, 
Herr  Riedel's  remarks  are  worth  quoting  on  this 
head.  He  says:  "Unquestionably  the  Latin  is 
more  easy  to  enunciate  with  accuracy ;  it  also  has 
more  sensuous  euphony,  although  the  German  [Eng- 
lish] has  many  words  superior  in  sonorous  beauty 
to  their  Latin  equivalents.  For  singers  and  hear- 
ers, who  can  tmdereiasid  and  feel  the  Latin,  this  Ian 
g^age  is  altogether  to  be  preferred.  But  such  sing- 
ers and  hearers  form  by  far  the  smallest  number. 
To  most  of  them  the  Latin  is  a  dead  language,  and 
with  them  it  would  be  a  matter  of  indifierence  if  for 
the  Mass  text  were  substituted  ether  Latin  words, 
equally  manageable,  bnt  not  in  the  least  suited  to 
the  spirit  of  the  musia  A  translation  on  the  pro- 
gramme helps  but  little,  howeyer  close  to  the  orig- 
inal, Mnce  single  words  and  phrases  still  remain 
unclear,  and  the  music  rushes  by  before  their  sense 
is  caught  But  the  German  [English]  word  tells 
upon  Germans  [Americans]  immiediately  and  quickens 
the  right  feeling,  so  that  the  singer  can  sing  with 
understanding  and  sympathetically,  and  the  hearer 
follow  undisturbed  the  course  of  the  music.  But  if 
our  singers,  who  have  no  knowledge  of  the  Latin, 
do  prefer  this  tongpie  in  singing,  the  reason  lies, 
first  in  the  greater  conyenience  of  enunciation,  and 
then  in  the  preyailing  thoughtlessness  which  too 

many  bring  to  their  singing.  To  them  choral  sing- 
luff  can  be  nothing  more  than  yocaliied  iustmmen- 
tal  music'* 


f^ 
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We  have  thus  giyen  moet  of  the  sabfltaDoe  of  Herr 
Rledel's  preface  to  hia  edition  of  the  ehorae  parts  of 
Bach's  Mass.  He  ends  with  ezpressioff  the  hope 
that  these  faints  may  help  to  the  study  of  that  diffi- 
cnlt,  but  noble  work.  And  why,  we  may  ask,  Khali 
they  not  do  the  same  service  in  regard  to  the  "Mes- 
dah,"  the  **  Israel  in  Egypt,"  the  "Elijah/'  Mozart's 
"  Requiem/*  etc.?  Why  will  not  our  conductors 
agitate  the  matter,  and  make  or  cause  to  be  made, 
with  utmost  oare,  by  competent  aothorities,  similar 
part^sopies  of  the  works  practiced  in  our  vaiious 
societies  ?  And  why  should  not  some  of  onr  lead- 
ingf  music  publishers  find  their  account  in  issuing 
the  voice  parU  of  several  oratorios,  etc.,  on  this 
plan? 

Hakvabd  Stmphomt  Coitoebtsw  The  subscription 
list  for  Eight  Concerts  is  lengthening  apsce,  while 
the  time  U  growing  short.  By  the  middle  of  next 
week  the  lists,  which  may  now  be  found  at  the 
Masic  Hall,  at  Ditson's,  Prfifer^s,  Little  and  Brown's, 
Chickering's,  and  other  book  and  music  stores,  will 
be  closed,  and  it  will  then  appear  whether  the  pub- 
lic has  expressed  a  sufficient  demand  to  enable  the 
Association's  Committee  to  announce  the  concerts. 
Persons  who  are  looking  forward  to  the  pleasure  of 
hearing  some  good  Symphonies,  and  other  works 
both  old  and  new,  must  consider  that  it  depends 
upon  their  own  prompt  action  (within  less  than  one 
little  week)  whether  the  concerts  can  be  given. 


MxAirwHiLB  a  rival  enterprise  is  also  open  to  sob- 
scriptions — not  as  usual  Theodore  Thomas,  but  a 
sort  of  Thomas'  shadow — the  Brooklyn  Philharmon- 
ic Orchestra,  conducted  by  Herr  Dietrich.  Mr. 
Oosche,  always  heretofore  the  business  agent  of  Mr. 
Thomas,  is  to  bring  them  here  for  five  concerts  if 
the  subscription  warrant.  We  shall  be  glad  to  see 
such  a  revival  of  interest  in,  or  rather  seal  for  good 
orchestral  music,  as  shall  not  only  provide  for  what 
ought  always  to  come  first  in  order, — the  keeping 

alive  of  our  own  local  orchestra, — ^but  also  overflow 
for  the  encouragement  of  visiting  artists  from  v/ hat- 
ever  quarter. 


Opkra.  Manager  Mapleson's  troupe  arrived  a  fort- 
night ago  in  New  York,  bringing  a  goodly  company  of 
artists,  Inclnding  the  prime  donne,  both  soprano  and 
contralto:  Oerster,  Slnlco,  Lido,  Robintl,  Lablanche, 
Pisani,  and  last,  but  not  least,  the  American  girl,  Min- 
nie Hanck;  the  tenors,  Campanini,  Tecchl,  Brlgnardi, 
Ball!  and  Frapolli;  the  baritones,  Del  Puente,  Fran- 
cheschi  and  Galassi;  bassi,.  Thierry,  Pyatt  and  Foli; 
besides  the  well-known  conductor  Arditl,  and  a  large 
chorus.  The  manager  has  issued  the  following  an- 
nouncement: 

«  The  first  performance  will  be  given  on  Wednesday 
evenine,  October  16th,  on  which  occasion  will  be  per- 
formed^ Bellini's  opera,  «La  Sonnambula,"  with  tho 
following  cast: 

Slvino Signor  Campanini 

n  Conte  Rodolf  o Signor  Foli 

Usa MIle.Boblati 

and 
Amina Mme.  Xtelka  Qeister 

'<  Mr.  Mapleson's  repertoire  selected  for  the  American 
season  embraces  the  following  operas: 

**  Carmen,"  with MUe.  Minnie  Hanck 

*•  Don  Juan,"  with Combined  company 

«  Don  Pasqnale,"  with Mme.  Etelka  Oerster 

'*  Faust,"  with .  .Mile.  Minnie  Hanck  or  Mme.Oerster 

'<FideUo,*'  with Mile.  Minnie  Hanck 

**  FUle  du  Begiment,"  with Mile.  Minnie  Hanck 

"  Flauto  Magico,"  with Mme.  Btelka  Gerster 

•*  Freischatz,"  with Mile.  Minnie  Hauck 

"  Huguenots."  with Mile.  Minnie  Hanck 

'<  Lohengrin,^'  with — Mme.  Gerster  or  Mile.  Hanck 

«  Lncia,"  with Mme.  Btelka  Gerster 

**  Nosze  di  Figaro,"  with Combined  ccmipany 

"  RIgoletto,"  with Mme.  Btelka  Gerster 

«  Bobert  le  Diable,"  with Mile.  Minnie  Hauck 

**  Bonnambola,"  with Mme.  Btelka  Oerster 

"  Talisnum," Mme.  Etelka  Gerster 

Ballet PaplUon  and  others." 


**  AMOirosT  the  productions  of  young  composers  we 
hold  the  best  to  be  a  string  quartet  by  Mr.  Gbobgx 
Cbadwiok,  from  Boston,  of  which  two  movements, 
allegro  and  adagio  only,  were  given.  In  style,  form, 
and  contents  it  contains  the  beet  work  prodnced  by  the 
pupils  of  the  establishment  during  the  present  year." 

We  dip  the  above  from  an  account  of  the  annual  ex- 
amination concerts  (in  June  last)  at  the  Leipsig  Con- 
servatory, contained  In  the  correspondence  of  the  Lon- 
dan  MutAoal  Bteord. 


Mniioal  Festival  at  Woroeiter, 
KassaohTiflettSb 

(From  an  Occasional  Correspondent.) 

The  equinoctial  gale  of  the  political  conventions 
has  been  followed  in  Worcester  by  thefbesh  autumn 
days  of  a  musical  festivaL  The  Heart  of  the  Oom- 
monwealth,  as  our  friends  are  fond  of  calling  their 
fine  city,  has  had  time  to  beat  under  gentler  emo- 
tions than  those  of  party  strife.  The  air  of  the 
musio-hall  is  sweetened  again,  and  the  notes  offered 
there  have  been  better  tender  than  green-backs. 

This  annual  festival  at  Worcester  seems  to  be  the 
best  specimen  of  one  of  our  popular  institutions, 
the  "  musical  convention."  This  institution  is  a 
thing  quite  by  itself,  differing  entirely  firom  the 
choir-gatherings  which  occur  in  the  English 
cathedral-towns,  and  not  less  from  such  occasions 
as  our  own  Handel  and  Haydn  triennials,  which 
receive  months  of  preparation.  One  needs  little 
musical  experience  to  see  at  a  glance  both  the  capa- 
bilities and  the  short-comings  of  the  system. 

The  short-comings,  to  take  the  ungracious  side  of 
the  subject  first,  arise  from  the  very  differences, 
just  alluded  to,  between  this  and  other  great  choral 
assemblies.  A  New  England  "convention  '  does 
not  bring  together  several  organized  choirs,  which 
have  had  constant  practice  by  themselves,  nor  does 
it  have  opportunity  for  special  preparation.  The 
whole  thing  has  an  impromptu  air.  A  g^reat  num- 
ber of  singers  assemble,  of  various  degrees  of  pro- 
ficiency, not  subjected  lo  careful  examination,  nor, 
we  suspect,  provided  with  competent  vouchers ;  but 
only  willing  to  do  what  they  can,  and  to  pay  a 
small  fee  for  the  privilege.  They  have  a  few  hur- 
ried rehearsals,  and  the  performance  comes  off 
The  wonder  is  that  they  can  do  so  much  and  so 
well. 

The  capabilities  of  the  system  are  equally  mani- 
fest. A  great  musical  interest,  even  enthusiasm,  is 
excited  in  a  whole  county.  The  singers  carry  away 
a  desire  to  study  at  home  the  sort  of  music  which 
they  have  to  sing  once  a  year  at  the  festival.  It 
must  follow  that  each  town  and  village  will  soon 
have  its  local  club;  and  then  by  very  simple  or- 
ganization the  convention  will  be  what  it  should 
be,  a  gathering,  not  of  individuals,  but  of  practised 
choirs. 

A  very  great  advantage,  at  present  perhaps  the 

greatest,  which  these  occasions  offer,  is  the  oppor- 

tuuity  to  hear  singers  and  players  of  acknowledged 

excellence.    The  Worcester  festivals  appear  to  be 

financially  successfuL      Money   enough  comes  in 

from  far  and  wide  to  warrant  hiring  many  of  the 

best  artists  in  the  country.      No  musical  centre 

would  need  to  be  ashamed  of  the  collection  of  talent 

which  has  been  domiciled  in  Worcester  during  the 

festival  week. 

We  heard  only  the  last  four  performances  of  the 
week ;  the  AUegro  and  Fennerow,  two  miscellane- 
ous concerts,  and  the  Elijah,  Handel's  lovely  can- 
tata has  been  too  seldom  heard  in  America,  and  of 
late  in  England.  I  think  that  the  performsnce  a 
few  years  ago,  under  DreseVs  lead,  for  the  benefit 
of  Robert  Frans,  was  the  only  one  that  Boston  has 
had;  and  when  the  Work  was  given  in  1872,  at  the 
English  Worcester  festivsl,  the  Limdon  Orchestra 
lamented  that  "  to  many  of  the  audience  the  music 
was  absolutely  new,  and  very  few  opportunities 
occur  of  hearing  it  well  done."  This,  by  the  way, 
"  is  true,  'tis  pity,  and  pity  'tis  'tis  true,  of  most  of 
Handel's  shorter  works.  It  was  a  happy  thought 
of  the  Worcester  Association  to  give  this  cantata, 
and  withal  a  brave  one,  for  the  work  was  sure  to 
Ml  a  little  heavily,  as  it  did,  on  a  considerable  part 
of  the  audience.  The  capacity  to  recognise  a  clas- 
sic, whether  in  art  or  literature,  is  for  the  most  an 
acquired  one.  It  implies  cultivation.  Those  are 
the  best  teachers  who  give  their  pupils  the  best 
chances  to  acquire  it ;  and  the  Worcester  Associa- 
tion, in  this  and  other  instances,  is  doing  a  good 
work  in  the  education  of  its  audiences.  The  per- 
formance was  very  interesting.    Mrs.  Dexter,  the 


only  soprano,  (there  should,  in  fairness  to  both 
singer  and  music,  have  been  two),  sang  her  mnsle 
admirably.  It  is  a  great  pleasure  to  hear  one  ting 
Handel  so  ton  ctmore,  Mr.  Fritsoh  struggled  man- 
fully under  a  severe  oold.  Miss  Welsh  sang  exoel- 
lently,  as  she  always  does ;  but  her  time  was  not 
quite  steady;  or  rather  it  did  not  always  move 
with  the  stately  sweep  of  "gorgeous  tragedy." 
The  chorus  did  as  full  justice  to  their  numbers  as 
was  possible  considering  their  short  time  for  re- 
hearsal. The  aooompaniment  seemed  unsatisfkoto- 
ry,  and  this  notwithstanding  the  careful  and  artis- 
tic performance  of  the  several  players.  The  oom  - 
bination  of  string  quintet^  piano  and  organ  produced 
a  monotonons  and  tiresome  effect,  *  sounding  like  a 
mere  unsuccessful  attempt  at  orchestral  color.  For 
such  work,  if  a  full  orchestra  is  not  attainable,  a 
four-hand  piano  arrangement,  giving  the  musical 
form,  without  attempt  at  color,  is  the  best  resouroe. 
The  leading  was  dull.  Mr.  Allen,  admirable  musi- 
cian that  he  is,  is  sorely  not  at  his  best  with  a 
bAton  in  his  hand ;  and  Handel's  LAUegro  requires 
the  best  powers  of  the  most  experienced  conductor. 

On  Thursday  evening  there  was  a  variety  con- 
cert. The  choros  sang  an  anthem  of  Gounod  and 
one  of  Dr.  Elvey,  both  excellently.  The  Quintette 
Club  played  in  good  style  a  string-sestet  by 
Fochs  and  Menlelssohn's  quartet  in  E  flat.  Mrs. 
Osgood,  Miss  Gary,  Mr.  Adams  and  Signor  Taglia- 
pietra  all  had  songs  to  sing,  and  all  received  the 
inevitable  encore,  which  they  all  deserved.  Mrs. 
Osgood's  voice  is  certainly  lovely,  and  Miss  Gary, 
as  the  Journal  once  said,  '*  is  always  at  her  best" 
Perhaps  the  most  interesting  number  was  one  of 
three  charming  little  songs  written  for  Charles 
Adams  by  Otto  Dessoff,  a  capellmeister  at  Vienna, 
and  charmingly  sung.  There  was,  besides,  the 
quintet  from  Verdi's  "  Ballo  in  Maschera,"  which 
was  turned  unexpectedly  and  funnily  into  a  trio  by 
two  of  the  gentlemen  not  being  able,  apparently,  to 
find  their  place  during  the  whole  piece. 

On  Friday  morning  the  orchestra  had  arrived, 
and  there  was  a  rehearsal  of  El^ah,  and  in  the 
afternoon  a  symphony-concert.  The  instrumental 
pieces  were  Schubert's  "  Rosamunds "  overture, 
Haydn's  Symphony  in  G,  and  Beethoven's  piano 
concerto  in  B  flat.  The  latter  was  played  by  Miss 
Amy  Fay  in  a  very  musician-like  and  satisfactory 
manner.  The  chorus  were  by  turns  "  sacred  "  with 
Gounod  and  patriotic  with  Waguer.  Mrs.  Barry 
sang  one  of  Gounod's  songs  delightfully.  Charles 
Adams  was  quite  splendid  in  the  aria  from  Obenm, 
and  Mrs.  Dexter  gave  us  another  bit  of  Handel, — 
"  Let  the  bright  Seraphim." 

Friday  evening  was  the  oratorio  night,  and  the 
oratorio  was  SUjah,  The  chorus  knew  their  music, 
the  orchestra  played  finely,  and  all  the  solo  parts 
were  admirably  filled.  One  rarely  hears  the  con- 
certed music  done  so  well,  or  the  whole  work  done 
better.  The  only  trouble  was  that  Mr.  Stoddard 
sang  Elijah  as  he  might  have  played  Spartacus  or 
Metamora.    He  was  nothing  if  not  boisterous. 

And  so  ended  a  most  pleasant  and  profitable 
week,  both  for  our  Worcester  friends  and  for  all 
their  visitors.  The  Musical  Association  seems  firm- 
ly established,  morally  and  materially,  and  evident- 
ly has  within  itself  the  germ  of  much  good  work 
to  come. 

So  far  our  Correspondent  For  an  account  of  the 
first  half  of  the  Festival  we  must  draw  from  the 
handsomely  printed  pamphlet  programme,  and 
from  newspaper  correspondence.    Suffice  it  to  say : 

The  twenty-first  Annual  Festival  of  the  Worces- 
ter County  Musicsl  Association,  held  in  Mechanics 
Hall,  during  five  days  (Sept  28-27)  was  a  great 
succes&  Every  ticket  had  been  sold  some  days 
before   the  opening.     The  first  conoert  (Monday 
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afternoon)  had  the   following  mlscellaneons   pro- 

gi-amme : 

OTerture  to  William  Tell  (tranecilbed  for  the 

organ  by  Dudley  Buck Roeelnl 

Mr.  Howe. 

Quartet— King  WitlaTs  Drinking  Horn Hatton 

Schubert  Quartette. 

Song— Hearen  hath  shed  a  tear Kttcken 

MisB  McQuesten. 

Song— OhI  hear  tlie  wild  wind  blow Mattel 

Mr.  Harlow. 

Song— The  Mexican  Nightingale Giorga 

Mrs.  Kimball. 

Quartet— Forsaken From  the  Garinthian. 

Schubert  Quartette. 
Variationa  for  two  pianos*  upon  a  theme  of 

Beethoren,  Op.  85 Salnt-SalSns 

Messrs.  Samnerand  Allen. 

Song— My  own,  my  guiding  Star Macf  arren 

Mr.  Want. 
Songs  of  the  i^renees— (a)  A  sta  la  manna ; 

(b)  TeresitaMia;  (c)  Bolero... From  the  Spanish 
Miss  McQuesten. 

Quartet— <a)  In  absence Buck 

lb)  The  Chafer  and  the  Flower Veit 

Schabert  Quartette. 

The  Second  C!oncert,  (Tuesday  Afternoon),  also 
miscellaoeous,  presented  the  foUowiog  artists :  Miss 
Laura  Schirmer,  Mrs.  O.  T.  Kimball,  Dr.  W.  J. 
Clarke,  Mr.  S.  B.  Whitney.  Orgauul ;  Mr.  C.  N. 
Allen,  Kio/tmV;  Mr.  Wnlf  Fries.  *CeUut;  and  Mr. 
Henshaw  Dana,  JPiant8i.  This  was  the  pro- 
gramme : 

Organ  Solos— (a)  Prelude Gounod 

{b)  Finnle Lemmens 

Mr.  Whitney. 
Cavatina— Regnaya  nel silenzlo— (Lucia)..  Donizetti 

Miss  Schirmer. 
Violin  Solos— <a)  Air  on  Fourth  String, 

Bach-Wilhelmy 

(b)  Polish  Dance Wienia  wski 

Mr.  Allen. 

Song— The  soft  Southern  Breeze Barnby 

Dr.  W.  J.  Clarke 

Piano  Solo— Scherzo  in  C  sharp  minor Chopin 

Mr.  Dana. 
Song^a)  Marguerite,  I  ^v^ 

(6)  A  bird  was  singing  clear,  one  day,  J  •*'•"* 
Miss  Schirmer. 

Violoncello  Solo— Sounds  from  the  Alps Lee 

Wulf  Fries. 

Duet— L'Aveu Millet 

Mrs.  Kimball,  and  Dr.  Clarke. 
Trio  Cor  Piano,  Violin  and  Violoncello, 

S.  B.  Whitney 
(Two  movementtt.) 
Messrs.  Dana,  Allen  and  Fries. 

On  Wednesday  there  were  two  concerts.  That 
in  the  afternoon  was  wholly  vocal,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  an  organ  daet.  The  singers  were  Miss 
Fanny  Kellogg.  Soprano  ;  Miss  Ita  Welsh,  Contral- 
to ;  Mr.  Walter  Kennedy.  Tmor  ;  Mr.  B.  T.  Ham- 
roond,  Bau^  and  the  Temple  Clnb,  of  Boston, 
(Messrs.  Fitz,  Fesscnden,  Cook  and  Rj'der). 

Vocal  Marcb— "  Hurrah  for  the  fleld,*^ .  .Schmoelser 
Temple  Quartette. 

Scena  and  aria— '<  Ah.  perfldo  I " .'Beethoven 

Mias  Kellogg. 

Song— *<  Nancy  Lee  ** Adams 

Mr.  Hammond. 

Aria—"  He  was  despised,'* .Handel 

Miss  Welsh. 
Organ  duet— Andante  from  the  Sarprise  Sym- 
phony  Haydn 

Messrs.  Allen  and  Sumner. 
Aria^*'  As  when  the  dove,"  from  "  Ads  and 

Galatea" Handel 

Miss  Kellogg. 

Recitative  and  aria / Dana 

Mr.  Kennedy. 
Bong—"  She  wandered  down  the  mountain  side," 

Clay 
Miss  Welsh. 

Quintet— "Whence  comest  thou?" Abt 

Miss  Kellogg  and  Temple  Quartette. 

The  Advertiser's  correspondent  writes : 

The  Boston  Temple  Quartette  sang  without  accom- 
paniment, and  in  a  smaller  hall  would  have  been 
very  successful,  but  Mechanics'  hall  is  no  parlor, 
and  the  third  of  the  audience  at  the  rear  lost  entire 
ly  even  the  sound  of  the  voices  in  the  piano  pas- 
sages, which  are  a  chief  attraction  in  the  **  Hurrah 
for  the  Field."  Miss  Fanny  Kellogg  followed  with 
^a  soena  and  aria,  which  was  extremely  long  and 
difficult.  Her  voice  was  sweet  and  well  shaded, 
but  the  exacting  nature  of  her  situation  induced  a 
consciousness  of  effort  which  detracted  from  her 
full  success.  Id  her  second  aria  she  was  more  suc- 
cessful, showing  the  sweetness  and  flexibility  of  her 
voice,  while   both  selections   in    their   renderinc 

S roved  that  she  had  abundant  reserve  power  and 
as  enjoyed  judicious  training.  Miss  Ita  Welsh,  of 
the  choir  of  the  Church  of  the  Immaculate  Concep- 
tion, Boston,  was  more  fortunate  in  her  selections. 
She  gave  "  He  was  despised,"  from  Handel,  with 
ease  and  grace,  in  which  the  fulness  and  purity  of 
her  voice  were  conspicuous.  In  a  sentimental  bal- 
lad, in  answer  to  an  encore,  and  in  the  song  which 
was  her  second  selection,  there  was  a  feeung  and 
tenderness  which  qnite  captivated  the  audience. 


Two  Woroeater  gentlemen  had  plaoe  in  the  pro- 
gramme. Mr.  Ben.  T.  Hammond  was  correct  but 
cold,  as  his  singing  lacked  color  and  brillianpy. 
He  was  recalled  and  gave  MooreTs  "  Believe  me,  if 
all  these  endearing  young  charms,'  but  he  failed  to 
infuse  any  sentiment  into  his  expression.  Mr. 
Walter  Kennedy  gave  a  remtative  and  air,  "O 
Lord,  I  have  heard  thy  speech  and  was  afraid,**  the 
music  by  Mr.  Henshaw  Dana,  with  spirit  and  ener- 
gy, his  warmth  conceaUng  in  some  degree  the 
mannerism  which  he  brought  from  Italy.  In  re- 
sponse to  the  warmest  encore  of  the  afternoon  he 
gave  Mr.  Dana's  pretty  song,  "  Mine,"  in  which  the 
sentiment  was  fully  expresMd.  The  closing  num- 
ber, a  quintet  by  Miss  Kellogg  and  the  Boston 
Quartette,  was  marked  by  the  same  lack  of  force 
which  marked  the  opening  number.  A  novelty  in 
the  programme  was  an  organ  duet  by  Messrs.  B.  D. 
Allen  and  G.  W.  Sumner.  It  was  a  passage  from  a 
German  symphony,  delicate  and  tender,  and  the 
air,  which  was  a  common  one, — "  Haste  thee,  win- 
ter, haste  away,"  was  made  doubly  attractive  by  its 
Sretty  setting  of  variations.  These  gentlemen,  with 
[r.  Dana,  were  the  accompanists  of  the  afternoon, 
and  each  is  entitled  to  credit  for  discrimination  and 
tact. 

From  the  same  source  we  learn  that : 

The  audience  at  the  evening  conce.*t  was  if  pos- 
sible even  larger  than  that  of  the  afternoon.  The 
chorus  and  audience  together  made  up  one  of  the 
most  brilliant  spectacles  ever  seen  here.  The  grand 
chorus  made  its  d6but  this  evening  in  two  selec- 
tions, a  motet  by  Hauptmann  and  Mendelssohn's 
XLIII.  Psalm.  From  their  first  note  there  was 
manifest  the  result  of  Mr.  Zerrahn's  vigorous  drill 
at  the  rehearsals.  The  several  parts,  aggregating 
fhll  600  voices,  were  well  balanced,  and  there  was  a 
marked  confidence  and  consequent  independence  in 
every  sentence.  The  delicate  shading  in  the  softer 
passages  was  a  marked  and  pleasing  leature. 

Mrs.  Emma  R.  Dexter  won  hearty  applause  in 
her  two  selections, — ^Mozart  and  Yenzano, — ^her  ex- 
ecution and  somewhvt  florid  method  catching  the 
popular  fancy.  The  Temple  Quartette  had  two 
numbers ;  in  the  first,  Dudley  Buck*s  spirited  com- 
position, they  overcame  in  a  great  degree  the  pian- 
issimo fault  of  the  afternoon.  In  response  to  a 
recall  they  sang  "  Remember  now  thy  Creator  in 
the  days  of  thy  youth  "  with  admirable  expression 
and  effect  Their  second  number,  H.  M.  Dow's 
popular  and  somewhat  worn  "  Beware,"  was  even 
more  successful. 

Madame  Camilla  ITrso  is  too  old  a  friend  and 
acquaintance  to  need  introduction  or  remark,  ex- 
cept to  say  that  her  playing  has  lost  none  of  its 
freshness  and  delicacy,  and  her  welcome  here  was 
never  more  hearty.  Both  her  selections  were  en- 
cored, and  her  responses  were  gracious  and  satisfy- 
ing. Mrs.  J.  M.  Barton  of  this  city,  sister  of  Mrs. 
Mary  Stone  McD6nald,  a  pupil  of  Madame  Ruders- 
dorn,  fairly  won  the  honors  of  the  evening.  She 
has  a  strong,  clear  voice,  with  a  generous  physique 
to  support  it,  and  she  sings  without  apparent  effort. 
Her  recall  on  her  first  number  was  marked  by  the 
presentation  of  an  elegant  floral  basket  from  the 
audience.  Mr.  A.  E.  Stoddard  won  great  applause 
by  his  robust  song,  his  voice  balancing  both  organ 
and  piano  accompaniment  with  ease.  His  second 
number  was  equally  well  received,  and  he  has  es- 
tablished himself  as  a  favorite  here,  and  will  be 
warmly  welcomed  hereafter. 

The  full  programme  was  as  follows : 

Motet— Thou,  O  Lord^will  ne'er  forget.  Hauptmann 
Aria  from  The  Magic  Flute— Xon  paventar.  .Mosart 

Mrs.  Dexter. 

Quartet— Hark!  the  truinpet  oalleth D.  Buck 

Temple  Quartette. 

Violin  Solo— The  Devil's  Sonata Tartini 

Madame  Camilla  Urso. 

(a)  Bedtatlve  and  Adagio  from  Maria  di  Rohan, 

Donizetti 
(P)  Walta— Ah  Che  le  speme Cohen 

Mrs.  Barton. 
Song— Les  Rameanx Faore 

Mr.  Stoddard. 

Piano  solo— Polonaise  Heroique,  Op.  63 Chopin 

Mr.  Story. 

Arietta  and  y also Yenzano 

Mrs.  Dexter. 

Quartet— <*  I  know  a  Maiden*' M.M.Dow 

Temple  Quartette. 

Violin  solo— Waltz-caprice Tabronski 

Madame  Camilla  Uno. 

CavatinafromTraviata Verdi 

Mrs.  Barton. 

Song— Im  Heibst R.  Franz 

Mr.  Stoddard. 

Sextet  ftom  Luda Donizetti 

Mrs.  Dexter,  Mrs.  Barton,  Messrs.  Fits,  Fessenden, 

Stoddard  and  Byder. 
The  Forty-third  Psalm Mendelssohn. 
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Pabliate««  by  Oliver  l»ltaoa  *  C*. 
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Vocal,  witte  PI 

Ring  down  the  Curtain.    Song  and  Clio.    F. 
3.    EtoP.  PraU.  40 

"Ring  down  the  curtain  1   Oh  I  sweet  be  the  sleep 
That  waits  the  kind-hearted  on  high." 

Beautiful  tribute  to  a  lost  friend  and  public 
favorite.    Has  a  fine  portrait  title. 

This  bonny  Lans  o*  mine.    B&.  8.    b  to  F. 

Boeckel,  30 
'<  But,  O,  she  has  the  bluest  eyes, 
This  bonny  lass  o'  mine." 
The  ancient  Scotch  songs  are  the  perfection 
of  melody,  and  this  Is  of  the  same  stamp. 

The  Rainy  Day.    B6.  8.    d  to  g.      Behrend,  35 
**  Be  still,  sad  heart,  and  cease  repining.** 

Well  known  words  to  anew  and  good  melody. 

Peoause Ilif t aff  dhrinking  Whisky.    Song 
and  Cho.    C.  2.    d  to  £.  ClemenL  35 

<*  The  childers  all  washed,  and  are  lookhig 
sonatet 
And  Biddy  appears,  shmlllng  through 
tears.'* 

Worthy  of  special  commendation,  as  an  nuns- 
ually  good  Temperance  song. 

Night  in  Spring.     (Friihlingsnacht).    F.  4. 

F  to  g.  Jensen.  36 

«  Are  those  tears  of  Joy  or  sorrow?  ** 
"  Jauchzen  mScht  ich,  mSchte  weinen.** 

A  well  made  German-Bnglish  song,  on  a  bean- 
tlful  subject. 

Awake,  glad  Heart  I       Ab,  4.    E  to  F. 

QvgUemo.  30 
** Awake,  glad  heart,  arise  and  sing  t 
This  is  the  birth-day  of  thy  King  1  ** 

Verv  spirited,  and  will  be  aooeptaUe  at  any 
time,  but  may  be  learned  in  anticipation  of  the 
Christmas  season. 

Shall  I?    F.  3.    Ftog.  Compton.  35 

"  Shall  I  stay,  or  shaU  I  go? 
Can  I?   May  I?   Dare  I?   Nol** 

A  most  singable  lay,  truly  poetic  and  musical. 
SBatraaaeBtal. 

Beauties  of  "Carmen."    By  C,  Bizet. 
No.  1.    Waltz.       3.  SfrattM.  50 

"    2.    Fantasie.    G.  3.  Croisez.  35 

'*    5.    Fantasie  Brillante.     AJb.  4. 

Leyhach.  75 
Carmen  Is  an  opera  which  has  oome  slowly  In- 
to favor,  but  is  likely  to  hold  it  for  a  long  ttme. 
Better  become  familiar  with  its  best  f 
once ! 


I  features  at 


Bright  Flowers.    0  Easy  and  Melodious 

Pieces.  By  B.  Lichner,  each  30 

No.  1.    Carnation.  No.  4.    Tulip. 

"   2.    Rose,    C.  3.  "  5.    Heliotrope, 

"   3.    Mignonette.  "  6.    Jessamine. 

An  easy  and  pretty  set  of  InstmotlTe  pieces. 

Songs  of  the  Waves,    (Wellenspiele).    £6. 

8-  Schonburg.  60 

Beautiful  piece,  and  capital  practice. 

Nebuleuses.    (Daughter  of  the  Mist).    Yalse 
Brillante.    E5.  4.  Leyhach.  75 

Brilliant  and  graceful. 

Smiles  of  the  Morning.    Bondinetto.    A.  3. 

„  ,       ,     „  ,        .  ^-  ^-  WUwn.  50 

Unites  simplicity  and  beauty  In  the  way  Mr. 
Wilson  has  such  rare  skill  In  doing. 

Over  Land.    March.    (Ueber  Land).    E.  3. 

Fottsi.  30 
Very  brusque  and  bright  throughout.    Will 
carry  you  "  over  land  **  with  ease  and  celeri^. 

Children's  Quadrille.  4  hands.  3.    TuUchek.  50 
Xice  piece  to  play  or  dance  by. 

La  Chasse.    Impromptu.    (Die  Jagd).    £6. 

3.  RhMvi>€rger.  85 

Has  the  usual  fiery  characteristles  of  muslo 
of  the  chase,  and  can  hardly  fsdl  to  please. 

Fairy  Story.       (Marchen).    G  minor.    4. 

naff.  75 
<'  Romance  *'  would  perhaps  be  a  better  name 
than  the  one  above.    Good  practice,  and  a  great 
deal  of  good  music 


ABBBByiATiONS.^Degrees  of  difficulty  are  mailed 
from  1  to  7.  The  Icey  is  denoted  by  a  capital  letter,  as 
G,  B6,  etc.  A  large  Roman  letter  marks  the  lowest  and 
the  highest  note  if  on  the  staff,  small  Roman  letten  if 
below  or  above  the  staff.  Thus:  «  C.  5.  c  to  E,*'  means 
<'  Key  of  C,  Fifth  degree,  lowest  letter  c  on  the  added 
line  below,  highest  letter  Bon  the  4th  space.*' 
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Etelka  Oerster. 

TransUted  for  this  Joornal  from  «  Nomenloee  BIKt- 
tor/ 

*  *  ♦  Austria,  the  *'  land  of  voices,"  was 
the  birthplace  of  Etelka  Gbrstbr.  Her  more 
immediate  home  is  Hungary;  Hungarian  like- 
wise is  the  name  Etelka,  in  German  Adelheid. 
The  cradle  of  the  child  stomJ  in  the  old  Epis- 
copal  Residenz  and  "royal  free  town" 
Easchau.  Here  she  was  bom  now  three  and 
twenty  years  ago,  and  passed  her  childhoed  in 
the  lovely  Hernad  valley,  full  of  vineyards, 
with  no  thought  of  any  famous  and  artistic 
future,  until  the  veil  was  lifted  accidentally, 
and  the  parents,  after  long  efforts,  were  per- 
suaded to  prepare  and  actually  achieve  this 
future  for  their  child. 

The  accidental  occasion  offered  itself  in  a 
concert  that  had  been  arranged  in  a  narrow 
circle  in  Easchau,  of  which  the  programme 
contained  also  the  name  Etelka  Gerster.  She 
was  then  twelve  years  ©Id,  and  it  was  merely 
for  amateurish  amusement  that  the  thoughtful 
little  girl  with  her  pretty  childlike  voice  was 
allowed  to  sing  before  the  invited  company. 
But  out  of  play  grew  real  eamefrt :  the  Viennese 
director  and  professor  Hellmesbcrger,  who 
happened  to  be  staying  in  Easchau,  was  moved 
to  such  a  lively  sympathetic  interest  in  the 
young  Etelka's  singing,  that  he  persuaded  the 
parents  to  consent  to  the  professional  musical 
education  of  their  daughter. 

And  so  it  came  to  pass.  She  left  the  pater- 
nal house  and  the  restricted  opportunities  of 
Easchau,  in  exchange  for  the  imperial  city  of 
Vienna  and  its  abundant  means  for  artistic 
development  and  culture,  the  most  important 
of  which  for  her  was  the  Conservatorium,  and 
the  instruction  in  it  of  the  celebrated  singing 
teacher,  Mme.  Marchesi. 

Her  progress  was  most  rapid  and  most  bril- 
liant;  and  when  Mme.  Marchesi  found  it  admis- 
sable  to  present  her  pupil,  in  a  concert  arranged 
for  this  special  purpose,  before  the  artists  and 
the  leaders  of  society  in  Vienna,  the  result  was 
for  the  young  novice  a  succes?,  such  as  has 
seldom  been  allotted  to  an  artistic  d6but  in 
like  circumstances. 

Proud  of  her  pupil,  Mme.  Marchesi  now  pre- 
pared the  way  for  Etelka  Gerster's  first  engage- 
ment on  the  stage  at  the  Penice  theatre  in 
Venice.  On  the  8th  of  January,  1876,  she 
made  there  her  first  public  trial  on  the  actual 
boards;  it  was  in  Bigoletto ;  Hamlet  and  other 
pieces  followed.  The  director.  Carlo  Gardini, 
now  the  husband  of  the  artist,  was  in  raptures 
with  the  young  new-comer,  and  he  soon  re- 
solved: This  jewel  must  not  hide  its  rays  with- 
in the  narrow  local  limits  of  a  particular  stage 
and  city,  but  must  be  shown  to  the  world,  so 
that  this  whole  Art-loving  world  may  find  de- 
light and  inspiration  in  its  starry  splendor  and 
its  pure  fire. 

He  made  a  contract  with  Etelka  Gerster,  by 
which  the  youthful  artist  surrendered  herself 


to  the  experienced  guidance  of  one  so  intimate- 
ly acquainted  with  all  the  relations  of  the 
theatre.  He  went  first  with  her  from  Venice 
to  Marseilles,  and  thence  to  Genoa,  where  in 
the  Carlo-Pelice  theatre  there  was  a  repetition 
of  the  full  and  grand  enthusiasm  which  the 
new  "star"  had  already  excited  in  the  places 
before  named.  One  man  who  joined  in  the 
acclamation  of  her  audience  at  Genoa,  was  one 
whose  tribute  was  of  especial  weight  and  value 
for  her:  Maestro  Verdi,  who  for  her  Queen  in 
the  HuguenoU^  and  for  her  Sonnambula,  had 
only  words  of  most  unlimited  praise  and  most 
sincere  delight. 

The  third  station  on  the  artistic  tour  on 
which  Signnr  Gardini  was  taking  his  jewel  Etel- 
ka, wns  Bcriin,  the  first  German  city  in  which 
she  had  sung,  and — need  we  speak  any  further 
of  the  success  which  clung  to  the  shining  track 
of  this  child  of  fortune  ? 

Young  as  she  is,  Etelka-Gerster  is  already  a 
mistress  of  the  technics  of  her  art.  But  it  is 
not  this  that  makes  her  a  **  star  "  of  the  stage; 
at  least,  it  is  not  this  alone  or  chiefly.  Nor  is 
it  the  voice  so  lovely,  tender,  pure  and  chaste. 
The  main  thing  always  is  the  soul  of  her  sing- 
ing: and  of  her  holds  good  what  Schiller 
says: 

Ein  SchonVcg  find  ich  nlcht,  polnnjj*  ich  wSlile — 

Als  in  tier  echonen  Form  die  schono  Scele  I 


''Nunquam  Dormio." 

Richard  Wagner  has  uplifted  a  wailing  voice 
at  Bayreuth.  Ho  is  not  happy,  and  in  the 
columns  of  the  Bayreuther  Bldtter  he  tells  us 
why.  As  usual,  it  is  the  condition  of  art  that 
vexes  him.  Pereonally.  no  man  has  less  riglit 
than  he  to  urge  that  this  is  not  the  best  of  all 
possible  worlds,  for,  assuming  him  to  be  the 
personification  of  truth,  he  conspicuously 
proves  that  the  truth  is  great,  and  must  prevail. 
Time  was  when  this  artistic  Hercules  had  to 
fight  hard,  not  so  much  for  victory  as  for 
existence.  But  he  has  come  triumphant  out 
of  great  tribulation,  and  forced  his  way 
through  a  dark  and  tangled  wilderness  into  a 
Paradise  of  sunshine  and  fiowers.  Emperors 
and  Eings  have  journeyed  far  to  do  him 
honor,  though  they  may  have  been  glad  to  get 
away  from  his  music;  a  large  part  of  a  great 
nation  —  indeed,  of  man^  nations — has 
acclaimed  him  as  an  apostle  of  light;  and  his 
theories,  if  not  yet  accepted  in  full,  exert  a 
mighty  and  world-wide  influence.  The  old 
man — for  such  he  now  is,  albeit  the  fire  of 
youth  seems  still  to  burn  in  him--might  well 
believe  that  he  has  done  enough  for  honor;  and 
if  he  spent  the  rest  of  his  days  in  peace,  varied 
only  by  sitting  to  photographers  m  more  and 
more  gorgeous  dressing-gowns,  noljody  would 
be  surprised  or  have  a  right  to  blame.  Wagner, 
however,  has  always  been  a  militant  man,  and 
militant  he  t^ill  remain  while  his  capacity  for 
fighting  exists.  Zealous  for  art  according  to 
his  notions  of  what  constitutes  its  well-being, 
he  is  also  conscious  of  power.  He  knows  that 
his  club  is  as  heavy  as  Giant  Pafner*s,  and  his 
spear  as  potent  as  God  Wotan's.  So  he  is 
always  on  the  alert  for  somebody  or  something 
to  annihilate.  Yet  now,  we  fear,  the  redoubt- 
able champion  has  met  his  match.  Looking 
round  on  the  world  of  art,  he  sees  it  wholly 


given  up  to  the  Mediocre,  the  vast  and 
ponderous  mass  of  which  prevents  all  uprising 
into  the  region  of  the  Good.  Here  is  something 
to  be  put  down,  and  Herr  Wagner,  having 
buckled  on  his  armor,  and  inscribed  his  banner 
with  the  ** strange  device"  of  an  Indian 
proverb,  which  says  that  the  Mediocre  is  worse 
than  the  Bad,  because  it  is  liable  to  be  mistaken 
for  the  Good,  now  comes  forth  to  war.  We 
shall  see  presently  whether  he  is  not  attacking 
an  old  and  detested  enemy  under  cover  of  a 
great  cause. 

He   properly  takes  care  to  define  what  is 
meant  by  the  Mediocre.     It  is,  as  a  rule,  ''that 
which  does  not  offer  us  what  is  unknown  and 
new,  but,  in  a  pleasing  and  agreeable  form, 
what  is     already    known."      In    short,    the 
Mediocre  is  the  production  of  talent  as  distinct 
from  genius,  and  our  champion  agrees  with 
Schopenhauer    in    considering     that    talent 
consists  in  ''hitting  a  mark  which  we  all  see 
but  cannot  easily  attain,  while  genius,  or  the 
Genius  of  the  Good,  hits  a  mark  which  we 
others  do  not  perceive."    It  is  this  Mediocrity, 
or   the  offering  of   the  already  known  in   a 
pleasing  and  agreeable  form,  which  dominates 
the  situation,  and  drags  the  Good  down  to  its 
own  level.     We  are  glad  to    find   that   Herr 
Wagner  in  the  midst  of  his  pessimism  admits 
the  existence   of   the    Gk>od — an    admission, 
however,  he,  as  an  artistic  creator,  could  not 
avoid  without  stultifying  himself.     The  Good 
does  exist,  in,  for  example,  the  form  of  Der 
IHnff  ds8   Nibehmgen^   but,   unhappily,   when 
presented  to  the  public,  it  is  good  no  longer. 
Wagner  is  most  precise  in  setting  out   this 
depressing  circumstance,  and  says,    "I  have 
now  in  my  eye  the  present  state  of  public  art 
among  us  when  I  assert  that  it  is  impossible 
for  anything  to   be   really  good  if,  from  the 
outset,  intended  to  be  presented  to  the  public, 
and  if  such  intended  presentation  floats  as  a 
modifying  element  before  the  author^s  mind 
while  he  plans  and  carries  out  his    work." 
This    sweeping    dictum    disposes    of    nearly 
everything  in  the  catalogue  of  artistic  produc- 
tions; but  how  as  to  the  works  which,  like 
Der  Ring  des  NSbetungen^  were  created  of  "un- 
conscious necessity, "  and  without  any  reference 
whatever  to  a  great  stupid  public  ?    Alas !  they 
also  become  mediocre  when  the  common  eye 
rests  upon  them.     Their  very  presentation  is 
called   by  Wagner  "a  demoniacal  stroke  of 
Fate,"  upon  which  some  may  inquire  why  the 
writer  assisted  the  infernal  power  at  Bayreuth, 
and,  under  more  positively  aiabolic  conditions, 
at  the  Albert  Hall.     Herr  Wagner  prudently 
anticipates  the  question,  and,  never  at  a  loss, 
represents     the     "demoniacal     stroke"     as 
"founded  in  the  deep  necessity   urging   to 
their"  (the  works')  "conception;  a  stroke  by 
which  the  work  must  in  a  certain  degree  be 
relinquished  by  its  creator  to  the  world."    So 
relinquished,  he  contends,  the  Good  necessarily 
becomes  Mediocre.     It  is  presented  in  the  same 
form  as  the  Mediocre,  on  the  same  stage,  by 
the  same  performers;  and  therefore,  since  what 
is  equal  to  the  demands  of  the  one  cannot 
satisfy  those  of  the  other,  it  is  presented  badly. 
Nevertheless,  we  are  told,  some  spectators  may  . 
be  able  to  discern  the  Good  in  spite  of  its 
distortion.      All  such,  however,  are  by  that 
very  fact  disqualified  from  ranking  among  the 
ordinary    theatrical    public.      And  yet  Herr 
Wagner  admits  some  germs  of  capacity  in  the 
theatrical  public,  because  it  hears,  sees,  and 
experiences,  as  well  as  reads.    It  is  liable  to 
be  led  astray,  but  "it  knows  how  to  raise  itself 
out  of  its  sunken  position,  and  invariably  does 
so  immediately  it  is  offered  something  go«d," 
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as  wheD,  f©r  example,  a  **  well-to-do  inhabi- 
tant of  a  small  town ''  attended  the  Bayreuth 
Festival  under  an  impression  that  it  was  a 
swindle,  and  returned  loudly  stating  his 
resolve  to  lose  no  subsequent  performance. 
But  this  perceptiveness  is  of  small  arail.  The 
theatrical  public  can  never  have  the  Purely 
Good  set  before  it,  and  the  whole  theatrical 
world  revolves  in  a  vicious  circle. 

Under  these  circumstances,  what  is  to  be 
done  ?  Herr  Wagner  has  no  diflSculty  in 
deciding,  and  lifts  the  club  of  Fafner  against 
the  newspaper  press,  which  he  declares  to  be 
the  cause  of  all  the  mischief,  because  it 
panders  to  the  taste  of  the  public  instead  of 
correcting  it.  Did  not  the  editor  of  a  popular 
journal,  for  exainple,  refuse  insertion  to  a 
letter  vindicating  Wagner  himself,  on  the  plea 
that  he  had  to  consider  his  public  ?  And  such 
a  public ; — one  concerning  whom  the  Bayreuth 
master  says  that,  in  common  with  all  mere 
newspaper  readers,  **  their  character  is  slug- 
gishness, which,  with  easy-going  wisdom, 
spares  itself  the  trouble  of  thinking  and 
judging,  and  this  more  zealously  as  the  habit 
of  long  years  has  finally  put  the  stamp  of 
conviction  on  the  exercise  of  sloth."  Wa^gner 
has  only  contempt  for  press  readers ;  but  for 
press  writers  he  has  weapons,  wielded  with  the 
animosity  engendered  by  long  years  of  bitter 
warfare.  Men  like  Hanslick  are  the  Mordecais 
of  this  favorite  of  kings,  who,  had  he  the 
power,  would  order  a  gallows  for  them,  and 
shut  his  eyes  to  the  sinister  precedent  of 
Hanian.  As  it  is,  he  gibbets  tnem  in  print 
with  a  smartness  as  worniy  the  admiration  of 
the  victim  as  ever  were  the  jokes  of  Petit- 
Andr^,  or  the  homilies  of  Trois-Echelles. 
Opening  with  a  loud  laugh  at  the  very  idea  of 
a  man  becoming  a  virtuoso  in  language  when 
the  language  is  German,  he  goes  on  to  sneer  at 
the  German  **  gutter-feuilletonists,"  who  ape 
the  clever  and  artistic  utterances  of  the  French. 
As  virtuosity  is  talent,  these  men  **of  printed 
German  intelligence  "  cannot  be  even  talented. 
**Nor  is  it  surprising,"  continues  Wagner, 
'*  that  they  entertain  an  uncommon  hatred  for 
the  Good,  the  work  of  genius,  if  only  because 
it  disturbs  them  so  much.  And  how  easy  it  is 
for  them  to  find  sympathisers  in  their  hates  I 
The  whole  reading  public — nay,  the  entire 
nation— degraded  by  reading  the  papers,  backs 
them  up."  We  are  told,  further,  that  the 
press  must  attack  something  to  assert  its  power 
and  keep  up  its  influence.  It  is  like  a  feudal 
baron,  the  very  number  of  whose  men-at-arms 
compelled  him  to  set  upon  and  plunder  his 
neighbors.  For  objects  of  attack  the  scribblers 
are  never  at  a  loss.  *  *All  are  illiberal, "  says  the 
angry  master,  '*  and  hate  anything  uncommon, 
especially  anything  pursuing  its  own  course 
without  troubling  itself  about  them.  The 
more  rare  such  prey  is,  the  more  unanimously 
do  they  fall  on  it  when  it  does  present  itself." 
For  anything  better,  he  contends,  they  are  im- 
potent ;  but  after  all  Wagner  entertains  towards 
them  somewhat  of  pity.  They  are  a  numerous 
band,  it  seems,  and  each  wants  to  live — a 
process  which  the  German  public  assist  by 
thpir  partiality  for  indolence,  their  inherent 
leaning  to  rejoice  at  others*  misfortunes,  and 
their  *' sorry  delight  in  warming  themselves  at 
a  straw  fire."  By  way  of  comment  upon  all 
this,  we  can  only  say  that,  although  the  litera- 
ry Wagner  is  much  more  entertaining  than  the 
Wagner  of  music,  his  friends  should  not  let 
him  touch  a  pen  save  under  bond  to  avoid 
pamphleteering.  What  a  sorry  picture  of  a 
great  man  have  we  here  I  Though  successful 
beyond  most,  though  his  fame  and  influence 
have  filled  the  world,  **  all  this  is  as  nothing  " 
while  some  stubborn  knees  will  not  bend. 
Hence  these  sweeping  denunciations  of  the 
public,  and  these  bitter  onslaughts  on  those 
who  have  the  public  ear.  **  Ambition,"  says 
Burton,  **  is  described  by  various  authors  as  a 
gallant  madness,  a  pleasant  poison,  a  hidden 
plague,  a  secret  poison,  a  caustic  of  the  soul, 
the  moth  of  holiness,  the  mother  of  hypocrisy, 
and,  by  crucifying  and  disquieting  all  it  takes 


hold  of,  the  cause  of  melancholy  and  madness." 
This  is  a  poor  prospect  for  Wagner;  but  com- 
fort remains  for  those  who  are  expecting 
successors  to  Der  IHng  dea  Mbdungen,  The 
master^s  followers  often  set  up  a  parallelism 
between  him  and  Schopenhauer,  whose  philos- 
ophy of  life,  their  leader  tells  us,  is  summed 
up  by  the  ignorant  German  nation  thus:  *'  We 
ought  to  shoot  ourselves."  While  sneering  at 
the  absurd  conclusion,  it  is  not  likely  that 
even  the  pessimism  of  Bayreuth  will  drive 
Wagner  to  such  an  extremity.-— 2>d%  Teleffraph, 
(London), 
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There  are  still  the  collectioDs  of  soDgn  of  extra- 
Earopoan  nations  to  be  eoamerated.  This  task 
will  soon  be  accomplished,  since  there  are  compar- 
atively but  few  publications  of  the  kind  worthy  of 
consideration.  The  specimens  of  airs  given  in 
some  treatises,  which  will  later  be  mentioned,  are 
the  most  reliable,  and  are  certainly  worthy  of  care- 
ful pernsal.  For  instance,  asefnl  specimens  of 
songs  of  the  Arabs  are  given  in  an  elaborate  essay 
on  the  musical  system  of  the  Arabs,  written  by  G. 
A.  Yillotean,  and  printed  in  *' Description  de 
TEgypte."  Villotean  was  a  member  of  the  scientific 
expedition  which  accompanied  Napoleon  Bonaparte 
to  Egypt,  in  the  year  1798.  As  regards  separate 
collections,  the  student  ought  to  make  himself  ac- 
quainted with  the  following : — 

"  The  Oriental  Miscellany ;  bein^  a  collection  of 
the  most  favorite  Airs  of  Hindustan  compiled  and 
adapted  for  the  Harpsichord,  etc.,**  by  William 
Hamilton  Bird  (Calcutta :  printed  by  Joseph  Coop- 
er, 1789 ;  folio).  This  interestinfj:  publication, 
which  is  scarce,  contains  thirty  tunes,  preceded  by 
a  short  introduction  in  which  the  editor  explains 
the  characteristics  of  the  difVerent  kinds  of  songs  of 
Hindustan.  To  some  of  the  tnnes  the  editor  has 
added  variations  of  his  own  composition ;  never- 
theless, the  work  deserves  the  special  attention  of 
the  collector  of  Hindu  music.  Similar,  but  less 
important  collections  are:  "  Hindoostanee  Songs, 
dedicated  to  Mrs.  Bristow,"  by  C.  Trinks,  organist 
of  St.  John*s  Church  (Calcutta ;  folio) ;  contains 
fifteen  tnnes.  *'  Twelve  Oriitinal  Hindoostanee  Airs, 
compiled  and  harmonired"  by  T.  G.  Williamson 
(London,  about  1797;  folio).  "Second  Collection 
of  Twelve  Original  Hindoostanee  Airs,  oompiled 
and  harmonized"  by  T.  G.  Williamson  (Lon- 
don. 1798;  folio).  'Twelve  Hindoo  Airs  with 
English  words  adapted  to  them  *'  (London :  Birch- 
all  ;  folio),  etc. 

"The  Hindustani  Choral  Book,  or  Swar  San- 
trrah ;  containing  the  Tunes  of  those  Hymns  in  the 
Git  Sang^ah  which  are  in  Native  Metres ; "   com- 

f tiled  by  John  Parsons  (Benares :  printed  and  pub- 
ished  by  E.  J.  Lazarus  and  Co.,  1861 ;  8vo).  In 
the  instructive  preface  the  editor  remarks:  "This 
collection  of  tnnes  has  been  made  in  the  hope  that 
it  may  render  the  collection  of  hymns  entitled  Git 
Sangrah,  to  which  it  is  adapted,  more  generally 
useful  to  the  native  congregations  where  those 
hymns  are  usually  sung.  The  natives  of  Hindus- 
tan having  no  system  of  musical  notation  current 
among  them,  the  native  Christians  are  only  able  to 
learn  the  tunes  of  the  hymns  published  for  them  by 
hearing  them  sung.  In  this  volume  melodies  for 
the  hymns  in  native  metres  in  the  Git  Sangrah  are 
given  in  the  usual  musical  notes ;  and  if  missiona- 
ries or  others,  who  have  the  requisite  skill,  will  ac- 
quire these  tunes  from  Uie  notes,  and  then  sins 
them  to  the  native  congregations,  they  will  find 
that  they  will  learn  them  with  much  greater  facili- 
ty than  English  tunes,  and  sing  them  with  particu- 
lar pleasure.  The  air  only  of  the  tnnes  has  been 
given,  because  it  is  not  customary  with  the  natives 
to  sing  more  than  one  part.  Almost  all  the  melo- 
dies have  been  taken  down  as  they  are  sung  by  the 
persons  who  either  composed  them  or  first  sang 
them  to  Christian  hymns,  and  no  attempt  has  been 
made  to  improve  or  modify  them.  Those  tunes 
which  are  distinguished  by  an  asterisk  are  stand- 
ard Hindu  tnnes  taken  down  from  professional 
singers.*' 

The  Chinese  airs  which  have  been  brought  to 
Europe  are  not  pnblished  in  a  separate  collection. 
The  same  remark  applies  to  the  airs  of  the  Siamese 
and  Burmese.  A  number  of  Japanese  airs,  which 
P.  F.  von  Siebold  noted  down  during  his  sojourn  in 
Japan,  have  been  arranged  for  the  piano-forte  by  J. 


Kiiffher  (Leyden,  18S6 ;  oblong  8vo).  Pernan  airs 
are  contained  in  "  Specimens  of  the  Popular  Poetry 
of  Persia,"  by  Alexander  Chodzko  (London :  Allen 
and  Co.,  1842 ;  8vo).  Airs  of  songs  from  Tunis  and 
Algeria  have  been  collected,  and  arranged  for  tbe 
pianoforte,  by  Salvador-Daniel  (Paris:  Richaalt; 
folio). 

In  America  we  have  to  notice  the  songs  of  the 
Canadian  boatmen,  who  are  hunters  and  far-traders, 
and  are  of  French  extraction.  Several  collections 
of  these  songs  have  been  published  in  Canada  and 
in  the  ITnitod  States,  snch  as  "  La  Lyre  Canaii- 
enne,"  "  Chants  de  Yoyageur  Canadien,**  "Chansons 
Canadiennes,"  etc.  Many  of  the  airs  are  old ;  some, 
which  were  brought  to  Canada  by  the  French  seU 
tiers  about  three  hundred  years  ago,  are  still  song 
to  the  original  French  words.  A  selection  of  them 
which  has  appeared  In  England  is  entitled  **  Canad- 
ian Airs,  collected  by  Lieutenant  Back,  R.N.,  da^ 
ing  the  late  Arctic  Expedition  nnder  Captalv 
Franklin;  with  Symphonies  and  Acoompaniments,** 
by  Edward  Knight  (London:  J.  Power,  1823; 
folio,  two  volumes).  These  airs  have  English  poe- 
try substituted  for  the  original  French  poetry  of 
the  v^yagewn. 

In  the  United  States  wo  find  amon^^r  the  pepoltr 
songs  several  which  evidently  were  imported. into 
the  western  hemisphere  by  the  German  immigrants. 
The  oountrv  is  too  young  to  possess  old  tnnes  of  its 
own  growth,  if  we  except  the  airs  of  the  Indian 
aborigines.  No  doubt,  tne  ultimate  characteri8ti<s 
of  the  national  airs  of  the  United  States  will  depend 
much  upon  the  songs  which  the  children  at  the 
present  time  are  taught  to  sing.  A  melody  which 
we  have  learnt  in  early  childhood,  and  with  which 
pleasant  recollections  are  associated,  remains  to  as 
endeared  through  lifetime.  The  song^-books  far 
children,  of  which  many  have  appeared  in  tlie 
United  States,  are  therefore  susrgestive  to  the  sta- 
dent  of  national  music.  As  a  curious  specimen  may 
be  noticed  "  School  Melodies ;  containini^  a  choice 
Collection  of  Popular  Airs,  with  original  and  appro 
priate  words,"  by  J.  W.  Greene  (Boston,  1858; 
oblong  12mo).  In  the  preface  the  editor  says: 
**  The  leadins:  characteristics  of  the  present  woric 
are  that  the  airs  are  almost  exclusively  popular;" 
and  of  one  of  the  songs  he  remarks :  "  It  has  long 
been  a  favorite  in  the  Boston  schools.**  This  little 
song,  called  '*  John  Brown,"  is  evident4y  inteided 
to  teach  little  children  to  count  a^i  far  as  ton.  The 
tune  to  which  it  is  sung  is  almost  identical  with  the 
air  of  **  0,  dear  t  what  can  tbe  matter  be  T  "  which 
was  rather  in  vogue  in  London  towards  the  end  of 
the  last  centnry.  However,  ti>e  words  arc  the  roost 
characteristic  feature  of  the  American  ditty;  for 
the  children,  before  they  have  learnt  to  count  their 
ten  fingers,  are  led  by  it  to  regard  an  Indian  child 
as  if  it  were  a  puppy : — 

John  Brown  hml  a  lUtle  Indian— 
Hart  a  little  Indian  boy. 
One,  two,  three  little  Indian- 
Four,  five,  fix  little  Indian— 
Beven,  elfrht.  nine  little  Indian- 
Ten  little  Indian  lx>ys. 
John  Brown  bad  ten  little  Indian- 
Ten  little  Indian  boys. 

The  initiatory  lesson  embodied  in  this  song  per- 
haps explains  certain  conceptions  which  occur  in  a 
particniarly  noteworthy  book  entitled  "Slave  Songs 
in  the  United  States'  (New  York:  Simpson  and 
Co.,  186*7 :  royal  8vo),  which  affords  an  insight  into 
Negro  music.  The  greater  number  of  the  senses  io 
this  book  were  written  down  from  the  lips  of  the 
colored  people  by  ita  editors,  W.  F.  Allen,  C.  P. 
Ware,  and  L  M.  Garrison.  A  few  of  the  songs 
were  composed  since  the  emancipation  of  the  slaves ; 
all  the  others  are  old.  Most  of  them  are  sacred 
songs,  the  poetry  beine  in  the  Negro  dialect 
Funny  as  this  corrupted  English  may  appear  in 
certain  humorous  songs  which  one  occasionally 
hoars  by  so-called  Negro  minstrels  in  England,  the 
impression  it  produces  in  the  touching  hymns  and 
sacred  songs  is  very  different ;  there  will  probably 
be  but  few  readers  among  those  who  peruse  these 
artless  and  sincere  effusions  who  will  not  be  deeply 
impressed  with  the  words  as  well  as  with  the  airs. 
In  an  annotation  to  the  touching  song  called 
'•  Nobody  knows  de  trouble  I've  had."  we  are  told 
by  the  editors :  "  Once,  when  there  had  been  a  geod 
deal  of  ill-feeling  excited,  and  trouble  was  appre* 
hended,  owing  to  the  uncertain  action  of  the  Gov- 
ernment in  regard  to  the  confiscated  land  on  the 
Sea  Islands.  General  Howard  was  called  upon  to 
address  the  colored  people  earnestly  and  even 
severely.  Sympathising  with  them,  however,  he 
could  not  speak  to  his  own  saUsfaotion ;  and  to 
relieve  their  minds  of  the  ever-present  sense  of 
injustice,  and  prepare  them  to  listen,  he  asked  them 
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to  slug.  Immediately  an  old  woman  on  the  ont- 
skirts  of  the  meeting  began :  '  Nobody  knows  de 
trouble  Tre  had,'  and  the  whole  audienoe  ioined  in. 
The  General  was  so  affected  bv  the  plaintiYe  words 
and  melody,  that  he  found  himself  melting  iato 
tears,  and  qnite  unable  to  maintain  his  official 
sternness." 

Turning  to  Mexico,  we  have  especially  to  notice : 
"  Coleccion  de  84  CSanciones  y  Jarabes  Mezioaoos, 
arrefflados  para  IHano  "  (Hamburg :  B5hme ;  folio), 
a  puolication  which  conUdns  interesting  specimens 
of^those  little  Mexican  airs  in  which  an  unaccented 
note  of  the  bar  is  emphasised.  To  appreciate  fully 
these  charming  melodies,  one  must  imagine  them 
snnff,  with  the  accompaniment  of  the  guitar,  by  a 
senomental  serenader  on  a  serene  Meadcan  night 
An  attention  to  such  associations  is  indispensable 
in  order  to  ascertain  exactly  the  true  spirit  of 
national  songs.  An  inquirer  who  has  no  lirely  im- 
agination, and  is  deficient  in  poetical  conception, 
probably  wiU  not  experienoe  a  high  degree 
of  enjoyment  in  the  examination  of  l£ese  treas- 


In  "Zwdlf  Brasilianische  Yolkslieder,  heraus- 
gcffeben  Ton  J.  H.  Clasing"  (Hamburg:  Orans; 
oblonff  folio),  we  have  a  selecUon  of  BraaiUan  airs 
resemoling  Uie  Portuguese  modinha,  from  which- 
they  are  eTidentlv  an  offspring.  The  "  Alyra  Per- 
munbucana,"  by  M.  J.  R.  Yieira  (Pernambuco ;  folio), 
consists  of  a  series  of  popular  pieces.  Here  may 
also  be  mentioned :  "  Seis  Ganciones  Espafloles  del 
Per6  y  Chile,"  edited  by  G.  de  la  Perdis  (London : 
Peck,  1846 ;  folio),  which  contains  an  English  trans- 
lation of  the  original  words.  Airs  of  the  Indian 
aborigines  in  South  America  have  been  published 
in  a  Supplement  to  "  Beise  in  Brasilien,"  by  Spix 
and  Martins  (Munich,  1828 ;  4to),  and  in  "  Voyage 
dansrAm4riouo  MMdionale,''  by  Alcide  d'Orbigny 
(Paris,  188(M8).  TweWe  songs  of  the  South  Amer- 
ican  Indians,  arranged  for  the  pianoforte  by  0.  E. 
Sddling,  have  been  published  in  Sweden  (Stock- 
holm: A.  Hirsch;  fouo). 

There  remains  a  word  to  be  said  ooncerniuff  the 
so-called  transcriptions  of  national  airs  by  eminent 
pianists.  Some  of  these  are  very  interesting.  F. 
Lisst,  for  instance,  has  rendered  the  characteristics 
of  the  Hungarian  music  most  fsithfully ;  perhaps 
he  succeeded  in  this  all  the  better  since  he  is  him- 
self a  natiye  of  Hungary.  Howeyer,  the  present 
diTisioa  of  our  research  is  already  so  louff,  that  I 
am  loth  to  enter  upon  any  topic  which  is  of  second- 
ary importance  for  the  obiect  in  yiew. 
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J.  BL  Onunor. 

Mr.  Edward  Dannreuther,  in  Part  IV.  of  Groye's 
admirable  DMimaryo/  Muiic  and  Mundant,  which 
has  Just  come  to  hand,  speaks  thus  intelUgently  of 
the  piano-playing  and  the  oompodtions  of  the  famous 
author  of  the  "  Studies." 

J.  B.  Cramers  playine  was  distinguished  by  the 
astonlBhly  even  caltfyation  of  the  two  hands,  which 
enabled  him,  while  playing  legato,  to  gf  ve  an  en- 
tirely distinct  character  to  norid  inner  parts,  and 
thus  attain  a  remarkable  perfection  of  execution; 
He  was  noted  amonff  his  contemporaries  for  his 
expressiye  touch  in  adagio,  and  in  tnis,  and  in  facil- 
ity for  playing  at  sieht,  he  was  able  when  in  Paris 
to  hold  his  own  agunpt  the  younger  and  more  ad- 
yanoed  pianists.  Uis  improyisations  were  for  the 
moet  part  in  a  style  too  artistic  and  involyed  for 

Sneral  apprecia&on.  Cramei^s  mechanism  exhlb- 
thedeyelopment  between  Clement!  and  Hummel, 
and  is  distinguished  from  the  period  of  Moscheles 
and  Kalkbrenner  which  followed  it,  by  the  fact 
that  it  aimed  more  at  the  cultiyation  of  music  in 
general  than  at  the  display  of  the  specific  qualities 
of  the  instrument.  All  his  works  are  disUnrDished 
by  a  certain  musical  solidity,  which  would  place 
them  in  the  same  rank  with  those  of  Hummel,  had 
his  inyention  been  greater  and  more  fiuent ;  but  as 
it  is,  the  artistic  style,  and  the  interesting  harmo- 
ny, are  counterbalanced  by  a  certain  dryness  and 
poverty  of  expreesion  in  the  melody.  It  is  true 
that  among  his  many  compositions  for  pianoforte 
there  are  several  which  undeniably  possess  musical 
vitality,  and  in  particular  his  7  concertos  deserve 
to  be  occasionally  brought  forward ;  but,  speaking 
generally,  his  works  (106  sonatas,  1  quartet  for 

Sianuforte,  1  quintet,  and  countless  variations,  ron- 
os,  fantasias,  eta),  are  now  forgotten.  In  one 
sphere  of  composition  slone  Cramer  has  left  a  con- 
spicuous and  abiding  memorial  of  his  powers,  His 
representative  work,  *  84  Studies  in  two  parts  of  42 
each,'  is  of  classical  value  for  its  intimate  combina- 


tion of  rignificant  musical  ideas,  with  the  most  in- 
structive mechanical  passaffes.  No  similar  work 
except  dementi's  '  Gradus  tA  Pamassnm '  has  been 
so  lone  or  so  widely  used,  and  there  are  probably 
few  puinists  who  have  not  studied  it  with  profit. 
It  forms  the  fifth  part  of  Cramer's  '  Grosse  prac- 
tische  Pianoforte-Schule'  (Schuberth,  Leipsic),  and 
has  appeared  in  numerous  separate  ediuons.  Of 
these  the  earliest  is  probably  the  lithograph  edition 
of  Breitkopf  A  Hftrtel,  of  which  the  second  part 
appeared  in  1810;  next  in  importance  ranks  the 
last  that  was  revised  by  Cramer  himself,  vis.,  the 
ori^nal  EngUsh  edition  of  Cramer  dr  Co.,  which 
contained,  as  op.  81, '  16  nouvelles  Etudes,'  making 
in  all  100;  ana  finally  an  edition  without  the  addi- 
tional Nos.,  revised  by  Cocdus,  andpublished  a  few 
years  later  than  that  last  mentioned,  by  Breitkopf 
<k  Hftrtel.  A  selection  of  '  60  Etudes,'  edited  by 
von  BQlow  (Aibl,  Munich),  is  specially  useful  to 
teachers  from  the  excellent  remarks  appended  to  it, 
though,  on  the  other  hand,  it  contains  a  number  of 
peculiarities  which  may  or  may  not  be  justifiable, 
the  editor  having  transposed  one  of  the  studies  and 
modified  the  fingering  of  them  all  to  meet  the  exig- 
encies of  the  modern  Keyboard.  The  above  edition 
in  100  numbers  must  oe  distinguished  from  the 
'  Schule  der  Gelftufigkeit'  (op.  100),  also  containing 
100  daily  studies,  and  which  forms  the  second  part 
of  the  '^Grosse  Pianoforte  Schule,'  and  shoula  be 
used  as  a  preparation  for  the  great '  Etudes.' 

If  it  is  asked.  When  did  Cramer  flourish,  and  what 
does  he  represent  to  us?  the  answer  usually  re- 
tamed  is  that  he  was  born  after  dementi  and  died 
after  Hummel,  and  that  he  forms  the  link  between 
those  two  great  players  and  writers  for  their  in- 
strument But  no  pianist  with  his  eyes  open  would 
commit  himself  to  such  a  statement,  wnich  rests 
solely  upon  two  dates  of  birth  and  death,  and  leaves 
out  of  BWii  every  spiritual  connection,  every  indi- 
cation of  mental  paternity  and  relationship.  The 
truth  is  that  Cramer  does  not  surpass  Clementi  as 
regards  the  technical  treatment  of  the  pianoforte, 
but  stops  considerably  short  of  him ;  Cramer's  best 
sonatas  are  as  much  more  tame  and  timid  than  de- 
menti's best,  as  his  most  valuable  6tudes  are  techni- 
cally easier  and  less  daring  than  the  cheis-d'oBuvres 
of  dementi's  Gradus.  Spiritually,  though  not 
mechanically,  Cramer  occupies  a  fidd  of  hu  own, 
which  all  pUnists  respect.  Many  of  his  etudes  are 
poems,  like  Mendelssohn's  Songs  without  words. 
But  in  his  sonatas,  etc,  he  moves  in  a  restricted 

frooye  of  his  own,  near  the  highway  of  Mocart 
'he  name  '  J.  B.  Cramer '  really  signifies  Cramer's 
Etudes-— let  us  say  some  forty  or  fifty  out  of  the 
hundred  he  lias  publidied.  These  certainly  are 
good  music— 4  few,  perhaps  a  dozen,  even  beautiful 
music,  and  always  very  good  practice.  But  pitted 
affainst  forty  or  fifty  out  of  the  hundred  numbers  of 
dementi's  Gradus,  which  are  equally  food  music, 
and  decidedly  better  practice,  they  siiuc  irretriev- 
ably. 

'The  treatment  of  the  pianoforte  as  distinct  from 
the  harpsichord,  if  pursued  along  its  plain  and 
broad  high-road,  does  not  necessarily  touch  upon 
Cramer.  It  stretches  from  dementi  to  Beethoven 
on  the  one  side,  from  Mosart  to  Hummel  on  the 
other;  firom  Mosart  vid  Hummel,  and  dementi  vid 
Field,  to  Chopin ;  and  from  Hummel,  vid  Chopin 
and  Beethoven,  to  lisst  Cramer,  like  Moscheles 
sfter  him,  though  not  ol  the  first  authority,  must  be 
conridered  one  of  the  fkthers  of  the  church  of 
pianoforte  playing,  and  worthy  of  consultation  at 
all  times.  [K  D.] 

Ths  DiLSTTAim  or  thb  Last  GmnruBT.  Tbo  dilet- 
tanti of  the  last  oentoiy  were  more  thorong^  mnsioians 
than  ars  most  of  ouxs,  besides  having  had  the  advantage 
of  leamingy  not  ttom  teachers  who  are  mere  performers 
who  have  fslled,  but  very  often  from  flrst-rate  oompo- 
serSi  Leo,  Porpora,  Jomelli,  Galnppi,  who  did  not  dis- 
dain by  any  means  to  give  private  lessons.  The  pupils 
were  usually  worthy  of  their  masters,  and  Dr.  Bnmey 
heard  ezoeoent  performers,  vooal  and  instrumental,  at 
the  private  eoneerts  he  attended  at  MHan,  Yenioe  and 
Rome,  in  the  dnU,  bare  parlors  of  the  upper  middle 
claisesi  and  in  the  gorgeously  stooooed  and  gilded 
saloons  of  the  aristocracy ;  for  in  that  day  music  belonged 
equally  to  all  classes,  being  a  fruit  not  of  special  culture, 
but  of  general  civilization.  Round  these  dilettante  per- 
formers, whether  dressed  in  broadcloth  or  in  embroid- 
ered satin,  was  congregated  the  far  larger  class  of  mere- 
ly appreciative  amateurs,  who  neither  sung  nor  played, 
nor  composed,  but  ibr  whose  beneUt,  singers,  vlolialsts 
and  composers  were  produced.  Some  of  these  were  of 
the  oracular  sort,  others  of  the  disputatlve,  others  of 
the  ecstatic.  The  oracular  ones  were  old  gentlemen, 
senators,  motuiffnori,  lawyers  and  doctors,  who  gaye 


advice  to  young  musicians;  and,  as  the  singer  Mandnt 
toils  us,  Unght  well-endowed  but  slightly  rigid  sopranos 
and  tenors  how  to  move  their  arms  and  legs  graoefnlly 
and  expressively,  and  how  (as  the  malicious  Maroello 
adds)  to  take  snuff  and  blow  their  nose  without  Imped- 
ing the  dramatio  action;  the  disputatlve  were  younger 
men,  men  of  fashion  and  wit,  who  dlscuased  musical 
matters  under  the   hands  of  tfaeir  hairdresser,  like 

Parinl*s  young  gentleman,  wrote  indecorous  sonnets 
against  admirers  of  rival  musicians,  and  occasionally 
waylaid  and  tlirasbod  them  with  sedan-chair  stiaks;  the 
ecstatlC8,  on  the  other  hand,  were  mainly  ladies,  or 
effeminate  ca9aUeri  ««re0n<i— descendants.'  and  wortoy 
ones,  of  those  noble  dilettanti,  who  sallied  out  a  whole 
mile  outside  this  town  of  Bologna  to  meet  the  singer 
Baldassare  Ferri,  and  heaped  his  carriage  with  roses, 
somewhere  about  the  year  16M.  In  the  soberer  eight- 
eenth century,  when  great  singers  became  more  plenti- 
ful, the  ecstatics  remained  at  home,  but  were  none  tho 
less  ecstatic,  the  ladies  wearing  portraits  of  great  per- 
formers, fainting,  like  Beekf<mi*s  Padnan  lady,  from 
musical  rapture ;  in  short  showing  their  love  of  music 
in  a  hundred  absurd  fashions,  at  whieh  satirists  either 
shook  their  heads  like  Parini,  or  Gossi,  or  laughed  like 
Passeroni  andMarcelloj  and  foreigners  looked  amaxed, 
and  remarked  that  the  Italians  had  become  a  nation  of 
children.— .^Vomt'j  MoffOMku. 
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The  Hew  Condnotor  of  the  Hew  Tork 
Philharmonio  Soeiety. 

At  a  meeting,  held  by  the  members  of  the  New 
York  Philharmonic  Society,  on  Tuesday,  Sept.  24th, 
Mr.  Adolf  Neuendorff  was  elected  for  the  position 
of  conductor,  left  vacant  by  the  departure  of  Mr. 
Theodore  Thomas  for  the  West  Two  candidates 
were  in  the  field,  Mr.  NeuendorfPs  opponent  being 
Dr.  Leopold  Damrosch.  The  election  gave  to  the 
latter  only  29  votes,  while  Neuendorff  csrried  the 
victory  with  46  votes.  As  it  is  generally  the  case 
after  an  election,  there  are  parties  who  are  proud  of 
their  victory,  and  others,  who,  being  aefeated, 
mourn  over  the  result.  Fortunately,  we  do  not 
belong  to  the  partisans,  who  praise  or  condemn  for 
the  sake  of  personal  reasons.  We  acknowledge 
willingly  the  merits  of  everybody,  without  over- 
looking faults.  What  Mr.  Neuendorif  will  do, 
what  be  might  accomplish  with  the  New  York 
Philharmonic  Society,  future  times  will  show.  He 
finds  a  material,  which  neither  Bergmann  nor 
Damrosch  could  boast  of.  Through  the  coalition  of 
Thomas's  orchestra  with  the  Philharmonic  Society, 
the  City  of  New  York  has  an  orchestra  which  leaves 
very  little  to  be  desired.  Mr.  Neuendorff  will 
command  a  splendid  musical  organization,  and  we 
do  not  doubt  that  he  will  do  all  in  his  power  to 
keep  up  the  standard  of  the  Society.  Of  course, 
Neuenaorff  is  not  free  of  faults.  But  who  else  is  ? 
We  think  that  he  lacks  a  certain  delicacy  of  feeling, 
a  refined  manner  of  musical  expression,  but  he 
amply  compensates  for  these  shortcomings  by  an 
unbounded  energy  and  the  fire  of  youth.  Pecple 
say  he  is  led  by  vanity ;  but  it  is  not  good  nor  wise 
to  confound  the  terms:  vanity  and  ambition.  Of 
.  course,  Neuendorff  is  ambiticus ;  but  this  ambition 
can  only  be  of  advantage  to  the  Philharmonic 
Society.  Formerly,  when  Neuendorff  was  led  into 
speculation  by  vanity,  he  lost  money,  and  hardly 
gained  anything  but  the  approbation  of  some  (Ger- 
mans. In  this  case,  speculation  has  nothing  to  do. 
He  considers  the  position  of  conductor  of  the  New 
York  Philharmonic  Society  an  honor,  conferred  on 
him  without  any  mercenary  views,  and  this  feeling 
ought  to  insure  the  artistic  success  of  the  concerts. 
As  to  the  financial  point,  we  are  not  too  sanguine, 
and  give  the  members  of  the  Philharmonic  Society 
the  advice  to  follow  our  example.  Nobody  can 
say,  that  Dr.  Damrosch  is  not  a  musician  of  the 
highest  ability,  of  great  talent  and  remarkable 
intellectual  powers,  when  he  conducted  the  con- 
certs of  the  Philharmonic  Society,  the  dividends  of 
the  members  fell  down  to  a  trifie,  which  was 
quadrupled  when  Thomas  took  the  bdion  in  hand. 
The  name  of  Theodore  Thomas  has  been  amalga- 
mated in  New  York  with  symphony  concerts,  to 
such  a  dcCTce,  that  his  name  alone  made  the  pros- 
pects of  the  Philharmonic  Society  last  season  look 
bright  and  more  cheerftil  Mr.  Thomas  has 
resigned,  and  his  successor  cannot  expect  to  show 
the  same  financial  results  at  the  end  of  the  season. 
We  consider  Mr.  Neuendorff's  first  season  nothing 
but  a  trial ;  he  might  show  what  he  is  able  to  do, 
and  when,  after  a  successful  season,  the  public  of 
New  York  has  full  confidence  in  him  as  conductor 
of  the  first  musical  organization  In  our  city,  the 
financial  success  will  speedily  follow  his  efforts. 
As  in  political  life,  so  among  artists,  it  is  too  often 
to  be  found  that  the  minority  which  has  been 
defeated  is  ready  to  abuse  the  successful  candidate 
of  tho  opposition,  even  after  the  election.  This 
would  be  a  grave  mistake  on  the  part  of  tho  mem- 
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bera  of  the  Phllharisonic.  Tbey  all  ought  to  stand, 
like  one  man,  and  support  the  newly-elected  con- 
ductor with  all  their  power.  They  would  act 
against  their  own  interests  if  they  should  behave 
with  a  certain  animosity  against  Mr.  Nenendorfi. 
We  speak  about  tliis  point,  because  we  hear  that 
such  feeling  has  already  taken  root,  and  only  mad- 
ness could  justify  it.  Mr.  Neuendorff  has  been 
elected;  now  give  him  the  chance  of  developing 
the  strength  of  the  organization  to  its  full  extent. 
He  is  full  of  energy  and  a  steady  worker,  and  it  is 
the  duty  of  all  the  members  of  the  Society  to  lend 
him  their  aid  by  shewing  good  will  ana  friendly 
feelings. — Music  IVade  lUview. 

The  School  of  Vocal  Art. 

Mad AMB  Emma  Seii«bb  has  removed  her  '*  School  of 
Vocal  Art "  from  Sprace  street  to  the  much  larger  and 
more  convenient  house,  No.  1104  Walnut  street.  The 
constantly  Increasing  usefulness  and  influence  of  Mad. 
Seller's  institution  are  proved  in  many  ways  among  the 
.  students  and  their  friends.  The  enthusiasm  which  is  in- 
spired by  study  under  such  favorable  oondltioDS  has  al- 
ready given  the  school  a  great  reputation.  Mad.  Seiler 
has  the  assistance  of  the  very  best  instructors  in  the 
various  branches  connected  with  the  art  of  music,  and 
such  names  as  Mr.  M.  H.  Gross  and  Mr.  Hugh  Clarke  add 
largely  to  the  strength  of  the  corps  of  instruction.  The 
new  buildmg,  in  whick  alterations  have  Just  been  com- 
pleted, supplies  room  for  the  instruction  of  a  very  large 
number  of  students,  but  the  indications  an^  at  present 
that  within  a  very  short  time  its  capacity  will  be  fully 
taxed.  The  arrangement  of  the  various  studv-rooms, 
concert^room,  offices,  etc.,  as  well  as  the  complete  sys- 
tem followed  in  every  department,  attests  the  thorough 
knowledge  and  long  experience  possessed  by  Madame 
Belter  in  every  branch  of  her  ptoteegion.^PhUadelpMa 
SuUethi. 


^^ 


More  About  Conoert-BoomflL 

(To  the  Editor  of  the  London  "  Mwical  TTmes.") 

Sib, — The  question  raised  by  Mr.  Statharo  in  this 
month*s  Mueical  7%rM8  of  how  to  build  rooms  hav- 
ing good  acoustic  properties  is  so  important  that  it 
ought  not  to  be  allowed  to  drop  without  discussion, 
for  though  little  appears  to  be  known  of  the  subject 
at  present,  laws  must  exist  by  the  obeying  of  which 
a- room  good  for  sound  is  produced,  and  by  the  in- 
fringing of  which  a  room  is  deprived  of  sound- 
carrying  power.  Mr.  Statliam  is,  I  believe,  like 
myself,  an  architect,  and  he  is  also  evidently  a  keen 
and  thoughtful  musician,  so  that  he  is  possessed  of 
a  double  qualification  for  pursuing  the  investiga- 
tion of  this  most  important  subject ;  and  it  is  in  the 
hope  that  he,  and  many  others  who  have  studied 
the  subject,  will  join  in  trying  to  elucidate  the  laws 
which,  as  I  said  before,  must  exist,  that  I  venture, 
though  with  great  diffidence,  to  lay  before  you  my 
view  of  the  case.  To  begin,  I  must  say  that  I  am 
entirely  at  issue  with  Mr.  Statham  as  to  the  analo-' 
gy  of  the  organ-pipe  and  the  uselessness  of  rhythmi- 
cal proportions  in  rooms.  Firstly,  except  in  lengthy 
the  proportions  of  an  organ-pipe  have  nothing  to 
do  with  the  fundamental  note  produced,  for  a 
16feet  violon,  of  small  scale,  and  a  16-feet  open  dia- 
pason, of  large  scale,  produce  the  same  fundamental 
note,  and  are  only  dinerent  in  quality.  Secondly, 
the  fundamental  note  of  even  any  ordinary^sized 
room — say  18  ft  x  15  ft.  z  10  ft.  6  in.— is  never 
heard,  as  the  note  according  to  the  organ-pipe 
theory  would  be  given  by  its  length,  and  woula  be 
somewhere  about  AAA ;  but  the  note  that  is  heard 
is,  as  I  believe,  a  high  harmonic  of  the  fundamental 
note  given  by  the  length  of  the  room,  reinforced  by 
sympathetic  harmonics  given  by  the  other  propor- 
tions of  the  room,  if  it  be  acoustically  good.  What 
I  have  so  far  said  should  be  understood  to  apply 
only  to  the  note  of  the  room  produced  by  mere 
noise,  such  as  the  dropping  of  a  hammer  or  a  smack 
on  the  wall.  Now,  as  I  at  present  believe,  in  a 
room  that  is  acoustically  good  the  harmonic  pre- 
dominating differs  with  the  different  notes  sung  or 
played,  and  is  that  nearest  to  the  note  produced 
that  is  common  to  all  three  dimensions  of  the  room. 
If  the  near  harmonics  common  to  the  two  greater 
dimensions  only  are  sympathetic,  then  the  room  is 
indifferent  for  sound ;  and  if  the  harmonics  of  all 
three  dimensions  are  unsympathetic  one  with  the 
other,  they  contend  with  and  destroy  each  other, 
and  the  consequence  is  that,  insteaa  of  hearing  a 
muucal  tone  from  voice  or  instrument,  yon  only 
hear  a  bald  note  "  as  tasteless  as  pure  water,"  its 
own  proper  harmonics  being  swallowed  up  almost 
immediately  by  the  conflict  of  unsympathetic  har- 
monics going  on ;  the  result  feeling  to  the  singer 
like  a  veil  before  his  mouth,  and  to  the  violinist  as 
if  his  strings  were  strung  over  a  solid  block  of  wood. 


The  deduction  I  would  draw  is  that  the  best  pro- 
portions for  concert-rooms,  churches,  or  any  other 
places  required  for  music  or  speaking,  are  those 
which  will  give  the  greatest  number  of  near  har- 
monics common  to  all  three  dimensions,  so  that 
each  note  produced  may  select,  as  I  believe  it  will, 
and  be  reinforced  by  its  first  harmonic  that  is  com- 
mon to  the  proportions  of  the  room.  I  have  noticed 
curious  instances  of  this  reinforcing  power  in  cer- 
tain rooms  that  have  galleries,  and  I  will  instance 
one  that  I  know  well,  as  I  have  both  sung  and 
played  in  it  frequently.  On  the  orchestra,  to  the 
performers,  everything  sounds  wooden  and  dead, 
the  sound  does  not  seem  to  be  able  to  get  away,  and 
there  feels  to  be  a  lack  of  tone  in  both  voices  and 
instruments ;  in  the  body  of  the  hall  and  in  the 

galleries  the  feeling  of  the  audience  is  that  of  hear- 
ig  with  difficulty  and  almost  painfully,  and  the 
fnUest  music  sounds  thin  and  lacking  timbre  ;  but 
wnder  the  galleries,  and  at  the  most  distant  points 
under  them,  the  sounds  that  to  the  intervening 
occupants  of  the  body  of  the  hall  had  seemed  so 
thin  and  dead  came  out  with  a  full  musiud  quality 
and  with  a  power  that  is  not  felt  near  to  the  per- 
formers. Now  it  is  quite  cerUin  that  the  initial 
sound  does  not  increase  in  volume  as  it  gets  more 
distant  from  its  point  of  production,  but  I  think 
Professor  Tyndall  has  shown  (I  am  speaking  from 
memory,  as  I  have  not  his  lectures  by  me)  that 
sound  may  be  spaced  out,  as  it  were,  into  alternat- 
ing areas  of  sound  and  silence  by  conflict  of  sounds. 
Is  it  not  probable  then  that  in  the  case  1  am  refer- 
ring to  the  aisles  formed  by  the  galleries  have  their 
proportions  in  some  harmonic  relation  to  each 
other,  whereas  the  whole  of  the  rest  of  the  room 
has  no  such  relation,  and  is  consequently  an  area 
of  harmonic  silence  ?  I  have  already  ma^  the  let- 
ter too  long,  or  I  should  have  something  to  say  on 
echo  and  undue  reverberation  in  rooms.  I  hope 
Mr.  Statham  will  forgive  me  for  having  expressed 
an  opinion  so  diametrically  opposed  to  his  own,  for 
he  is  manifestly  to  me  a  much  more  learned  musi- 
cian than  myself.  I  have  only  ventured  into  the 
arena  of  discussion  with  him  in  order  that,  whether 
he  or  I  be  on  the  right  track,  something  may  be 
done  to  solve  a  question  the  want  of  a  solution  of 
which  has  led  to  so  many  lamentable  failures  in 
the  acoustic  properties  of  buildings  specially  de- 
signed for  hearing  in. 

I  am,  sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

Chab.  Noel  Armfikld. 

9,  Broomfield  Terrace,  Whitby, 
Sept  19, 1878. 

[I  am  very  glad  that  my  remarks  on  concert- 
rooms  should  have  called  ibrth  so  interesting  a 
letter  as  that  of  Mr.  Armfield ;  but  as  I  have  had  an 
opportunity  of  reading  it  before  publication,  perhaps 
I  may  be  allowed  space  at  the  foot  of  it  to  point  out 
that  his  first  point  of  difference  from  me  is  entirely 
an  imaginary  one.  If  he  will  look  at  my  article 
again,  he  will  see  that  I  said  not  one  word  about  an 
analogy  between  an  organ-pipe  and  a  concert-room, 
nor  did  I  even  imagine  sucn  an  analogy  to  exist 
I  referred  to  the  fact  that  a  concert-room  which 
reinforces  one  particular  note  is  very  disagreeable, 
and  I  then  remarked  how  strongly  this  was  illus- 
trated sometimes  by  an  organ  in  which  one  special 
pipe  set  the  whole  room  shaking ;  merely  adducing 
this  as  a  disagreeable  effect  which  every  one  must 
have  noticed. 

The  rest  of  Mr.  Armfield*s  letter  appears  very 

Eractical  and  suggestive,  and  I  should  certainly 
eep  it  in  mind  in  any  future  study  of  the  subject, 
as  at  all  evente  indicating  some  important  pointe 
in  regard  to  which  observations  should  be  made.  I 
must  confess,  however,  that  at  present  I  am  scepti- 
cal as  to  the  possibility  of  building  rooms  for  music 
in  accordance  with  an  rigidly  scientific  theory  with 
anything  like  a  certainty  of  success;  because, 
though  proportions  can  be  measured  and  arranged 
accurately,  so  many  accidental  influences  which 
cannot  be  calculated  come  in  to  affect  the  result— 
even  the  varying  numbers  and  position  of  the  audi- 
ence, or  the  position  of  the  performers  on  a  crowd- 
ed orchestra,  may  have  an  important  effect  on  the 
music.  My  impression  is  that  more  practical  good 
is  likely  to  be  done  by  systematic  observation  of 
the  effect  of  music  in  various  rooms  and  under  vari- 
ous circumstances  (towards  which  Mr.  Armfield 
g^ves  one  or  two  valuable  facto)  than  by  framing  a 
mathematical  theory  by  which  the  room  <mghi  to 
be  right  I  am  the  rather  inclined  to  this  view 
from  having  observed  that  some  of  the  most  unprac- 
tical schemes  for  concert-rooms  have  come  from 
scientific  acousticians  who  knew  nothing  of  music 
nor  of  the  conditions  under  which  concerto  must  be 


carried  on.  Now,  whatever  may  be  tho  value  of 
acoustic  science  in  the  matter,  musical  knowledge 
is  absolutely  necessary  in  order  to  form  a  judgment 
of  the  results ;  for  without  it  how  can  the  acoustic 
theorist  know  whether  he  is  hearing  what  he  ought 
to  hear  or  not?  An  amusing  instance  of  this  oc- 
curred when  the  Albert  Hall  was  opened,  when  a 
very  eminent  scientific  man  complimented  the  con- 
structor of  the  hall  on  his  entire  suocess,  and  the 
constructor  had  the  compliment  recorded  in  the 
papers,  although  every  musical  man  knew  that 
the  result  was  not  satisfactory. — H.  Hkathooti 
Statham.] 
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Hank. 

(  To  the  Editor  of  the  London  "  Musical  World') 

Sib, — It  is  not  so  very  many  years  since  the 
majority  of  the»so-called  educated  classes  in  England 
used  to  laugh  at  the  idea  of  art  in  America.  Read- 
ers of  Ham  Slick  and  of  books  written  in  imitotioo 
of  that  work  of  fiction  gave  our  Transatlantic  cous- 
ins credit,  it  is  true,  for  ingenuity  in  producing 
wooden  nutmegs,  clocks  without  insides,  wringing 
machines,  lawn-mowers,  and  egg-beaters,  but  obsti- 
nately denied  that  they  would  ever  make  themselves 
a  name  in  general  literature,  poetry,  painting,  or 
music.  Such  incredulous  persons  perststontly  ig- 
nored the  circumstance  that  America  is  a  youajr 
country.  Tet,  young  as  she  is,  men  like  Washing, 
ton  Irving,  Longfellow,  Bryant,  Power,  not  to  meo- 
tion  a  host  of  others,  went  far  to  prove  even  then 
that  Americans  were  not  quite  such  a  mere  mechan- 
ical, matter-of-fact  race  as  was  asserted.  In  these 
days  of  railroads  and  electric  telegraphs,  nations 
move  rapidly  forward  on  the  road  of  ctvilizatioo 
and  culture  ;  a  lustre  now  suffices  in  many  things 
for  them  to  advance  further  than  their  fore-fathers 
advanced  in  a  century.  Were  examples  wanting,  1 
might  point  to  the  strides  made  in  the  matter  of 
music  by  those  whom  purblind  and,  I  am  afraid, 
prejudiced,  critics,  derided  and  stigmatised  as  pos- 
sessing no  sentiment  for  aught  of  the  sort  It  is 
true  that  the  Americans  have  not  produced  a  Baeh, 
a  Handel,  a  Mozart,  a  Mendelraohn,  a  Rossini,  or  an 
Auber.  But  they  are  learning  to  love  and  honor 
those  great  masters  more  arid  more  every  day ;  thej 
study  and  perform  those  masters*  works  witii  is 
creasing  seal  and  frequency,  thereby  elevating  their 
own  taste  and  strengthening  their  own  judgment. 
Devoted  and  enthusiastic  scholars  not  unrrequently 
become  masters  in  their  turn.  Those  who  sneer  st 
the  idea' of  an  artistic  America  should  remember 
that  it  is  but  very  lately  that  the  parrot-cry  aboat 
England's  not  being  a  musical  nation  has  been 
proved  to  be  as  stupid  as  it  is  false. 

More  especially  in  one  of  the  practical  branches 
of  music  has  America  reason  t-o  be  proud  and  hope- 
ful. Her  vocal isto  are  steadily  becoming^  more  na- 
merous  and  more  highly  esteemed  every  day,  and 
their  reputation  is  no  longer  confined  to  the  country 
of  their  birth.  I  could  go  through  a  long  roll  of 
them,  had  I  time  and  space,  but  as  bo^h  fail,  I  will 
restrict  myself  to  mentioning  Miss  Minnie  Hauk  as 
a  bright  example  ol  the  artiste  to  whom  I  allude. 
Her  career  is  an  instructive  one,  and  I  will  briefly 
give  some  of  ito  most  salient  and  interesting  points, 
which  may  be  new  to  your  readers. 

In  1866,  a  young  girl,  not  over  fifteen,  was 
brought  to  Max  Maretzek.  He  looked  at  her ;  he 
listened  to  her;  she  had  a  bright,  soprano  voice, 
and  a  certain  unconscious  and  spontaneous  grace  of 
action  and  utterance  that  impressed  him.  He  sent 
her  to  a  singing-master  named  Errani,  whom  he 
paid  to  give  her  lessons.  She  was  an  apt  scholar, 
and  in  six  months  had  possessed  herself  of  two  or 
three  of  the  higher  rMes  of  the  Italian  repertory. 
In  the  winter  of  '67-8  she  made  her  dkkul  at  the 
Winter  Garden,  New  York,  in  the  SonnamhvU, 
under  Mr.  Maretzek's  bdlon.  It  was  a  fair  success. 
Few  more  youthful  Amines  had  ever  presented 
themselves  io  an  American  public,  and  the  unpre- 
tentious girlishness  of  this  one  prp^uced  a  favorable 
impression.  Still,  no  one  thought  at  that  time 
little  Minnie  Hauk  was  wonderfully  precocious.  It 
was  not  even  claimed  for  her  by  her  manager,  as 
has  been  claimed  for  so  many  immature  singers 
since,  that  she  was  a  second  Patti.  Mr.  Maretaek's 
opinion  was  that  she  would,  with  training  and  judi- 
cious management,  make  a  popular  and  acoeptobls 
light  soprano.  He  is  not  known  to  have  predicted 
anything  phenomenal  of  her.  Minnie  Hauk,  how- 
ever, possessed  one  trait  that  no  manager  could 
very  well  detect  at  that  time.  She  had  in  her 
blood  persistence  add  patience,  qualities  not  gener- 
ally accredited  to  the  American  temperament  ^^^ 
it  is  to  them  that  much  of  her  after  success  is  attrib- 


uUble.  There  was  no  ejMratio  star  in  Ne^  York 
at  the  time  except  Miaa  Kellogg,  who  patronized 
the  girl  a  little,  and  allowed  her  to  sing  on  the  same 
evenings  with  herself.  Thus,  in  The  CamivaL  of 
KmiM,  Miss  Kellogg  teok  one  soprano  part  and  the 
fair  tyro  the  other.  An  infloeotial  critic  wrote  of 
the  performance  as  follows  : — 

"  It  may  net  be  oat  of  place  to  say  of  these  charm- 
ing sinffers  thns  brought  fortnitonsly  Wether,  that 
while  they  appeared  so  evenly  to  the  admiration  of 
the  public  they  are  essentially  unlike  in  tempera- 
ment, talent,  and  tendency.  One  is  peculiarly  a 
vocalist  The  other  is  a  singine  actress.  Mise 
Kellogg's  voice  is  the  most  extensive  in  range  and 
the  largest  in  tone,  but  lacks  the  brightness  and 
easy  volubility  of  the  other.  Mies  Kellogg  sings 
with  skill,  Miss  Hauk  with  natural  impulse.    When 
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experience  has  ripened  these  girls  into  accepted 
prtfM  doriH*,  it  will  be  said  of  one  that  she  is  an  ad- 
mirable artist,  of  the  other  that  she  is  a  charming 
singer  and  actress." 

The  next  advance  Miss  Minnie  made  in  public 
lavor  was  due  to  her  impersonation  of  Zerlina  in 
Dim  Oimfannif  with  Mdme.  Parepa  and  Miss  Kel- 
logg in  the  two  other  leading  female  characters. 
Then  came  a  ruinous  season  at  the  Grand  Opera- 
house  under  Lafayette  Harrison.  When  it  reached 
its  close  Max  Maretzek  determined,  if  possible,  to 
save  Minnie  Hauk  for  the  future.  Her  parents  were 
poor,  and  it  was  necessary  for  her,  if  she  was  to 
become  a  sterling  singer,  to  he  sent  eot  of  the  coun- 
try. The  manager  stated  the  case  to  a  gentleman 
of  the  name  of  I^wrence  Jerome,  who,  after  hearing 
her  sing,  most  generously  undertook  the  responsi- 
bility of  her  education. 

She  came  to  Europe,  where  she  at  once  ran  the 
risk  of-wrecking  all  ner  future.  Instead  of  settling 
down,  in  pursuance  of  the  plan  agreed  on  ere  she 
crossed  the  Atlantic,  to  quiet  and  persevering  study, 
she  listened  to  the  voice  of  the  charmer,  as  personi- 
fied \h  a  certain  speculative  impresario.  This 
gentleman  endeavored  to  try  what  puffery  might 
do.  He  announced  the  young  lady  in  raris  by 
means  of  a  series  of  marvellously  romantic  anec- 
dotes, one  more  wonderful  than  the  other.  She 
was  described  as  a  kind  of  half-civiliEed  Pocahontas, 
riding  a  mustang  barebacked,  and  worshipped  by 
all  the  aborigines  of  the  oonUnent  as  a  dusky 
daughter  of  the  Sun.  The  OauUns  and  the  Fiqaro 
spun  the  most  brilliant  biographies.  One  of  tbem 
told  how  a  New  York  millionaire,  while  travelling 
•n  the  plains,  had  been  attacked  by  Indians,  who 
proceded  to  torture  him  in  the  approved  fashion. 
While  thus  engaged,  tbey  were  startled  by  the  ap- 
parition of  a  beautiful  maiden  dressed  in  wampum 
polonaise  and  buckskin  train,  and  singing  "  Batti, 
Datti,"  who  seethed  their  savage  breasts  and  res- 
cued the  millionaire.  In  sheer  gratitude  he  builc 
her  a  marble  opera-house  in  New  York  city,  and 
poured  his  fortune  at  her  feet.  La  Mode  IlhutrSe 
gave  an  account  of  the  effect  the  American  miracle 
produced  on  Auber  when  she  sang  for  him.  He 
was  represented  as  throwing  up  his  arms  convul- 
sively at  the  first  note,  and  exolaimiug  "Mon  Dieu  / 
It  is  a  crystal  bell  struck  with  a  velvet  hammer  I " 
and  then  becoming  insensible. 

This,  however,  may  remind  some  readers  of  a 
slightly  similar  performance  of  Rossini's,  when  Mrs. 
Moulton  was  taken  to  him.  If  we  are  to  believe 
the  Parisian  journalists,  he  listened  to  her  opening 
notes,  pressed  his  hand  upon  his  heart,  and,  as  his 
head  sank  upon  his  bosom,  muttered,  "  Ah,  ^es  I  it 
is  the  voice  that  sings  to  me  in  my  dreams  when  I 
am  composing."  Despite,  however,  the  manager's 
preliminary  puffis,  Minnie  Hauk  did  not  achieve  a 
triumph.  The  day  after  her  first  appearance  one 
of  the  critics  wrote :  "  All  the  songstresses  not  on 
duty  were  at  the  Italian  Opera  last  night,  to  hear 
Minnie  Hauk.  They  observed  her.  They  studied 
her.  All  of  them  slept  well.  The  serpent  of  envy 
did  not  bite  their  hearts." 

This  was  in  January,  1869.  Minnie  Hauk  had 
been  exposed  to  a  great  peril,  but  fortunately  was 
not  crushed  by  it.  On  the  oontrarv,  she  is  proba- 
bly indebted  to  it  for  the  position  she  now  occupies 
and  the  fact  that  her  reputation  i^  European.  Mer 
eyes  were  opened.  The  truth,  convincing  and  irre- 
sistible, flashed  upon  her.  On  leaving  the  French 
capital  for  Oermany,  she  determined  to  put  her 
trust  in  unflinching,  oonsdentious  hard  work  alone. 
She  steadfastly  carried  out  her  determination.  For 
years  she  continued  the  most  sealons  of  students, 
even  after  she  had  begun  to  reap  the  reward  of  her 
efforts.  We  know  the  result  Despite  of  opposi- 
tion and  intrigve,  she  became  the  popular  &vorite 
at  Berlin  and  Brnssels ;  in  Vienna,  her  name  was  a 


household  word ;  in  London,  she  was  a  revelation. 
Who  can  ever  forget  her  Oarmen  I 

Ere  long  she  will  once  more  appear  In  New  York. 
Bnt  under  what  altered  circumstances  I  She  left 
the  Empire  City  a  promising  girl.  She  returns  a 
consummate  artist.  Her  countrymen  should  be 
proud  of  her,  for  she  is  one  of  those  who  represent 
their  art-progress,  of  which  I  spoke  in  the  com- 
mencement of  my  letter.  That  Minnie  Hauk  will 
achieve  a  triumph  is  certain;  I  only  hope  her 
success  will  not  cause  her  to  make  as  long  a  stay 
in  America  as  she  has  made  in  Europe.  We  cannot 
wait  so  long  before  hearing  her  again. 

X. 

Brahnufs  Second  Sympbony. 

"  Cherubino,"  in  the  Zondon  Figaro  (Oct.  12)  re- 
ports as  follows : — 

The  first  performaoce  in  this  country  of  the  second 
symphonv  of  Brahms  necessarily  attracted  a  crowd 
of  music-lovers  to  the  first  Crystal  Palace  concert 
on  Saturday  last.  The  symphony  was,  it  is  well 
known,  written  very  shortly  after  the  success  of  his 
s^mphonv^  in  C-minor  revealed  Brahms  in  a  new 
hght,  and  it  was  produced  at  Vienna  last  Christmas 
Eve.  There  has  been  considerable  competition  both 
in  Germany  and  England  for  the  possession  of  the 
score,  but  until  its  recent  publication  by  Simrock, 
of  Berlin,  its  performances  on  the  continent  have 
necessarily  been  few.  Here,  directly  the  printed 
score  was  received,  it  was  at  once  placed  in  rehear- 
sal by  several  of  our  London  and  provincial  orches- 
tral societies  for  production  at  their  earliest  concerts. 
At  the  Crystal  Palace,  Mr.  Manns  has  been  able, 
thanks  partly  to  the  fact  that  his  concert  was  the 
first  in  point  of  date,  bnt  chiefly  to  his  own  indomi- 
table energy  and  determination,  to  carry  off  the 
palm  in  this  art  rivalry.     For  the  past  three  weeks 

{>ortions  of  the  symphony  have  been  heard  at  near- 
y  every  ordinary  daily  concert,  and  Mr.  Manns  has 
thus  been  able  to  produce  the  work  with  the  great 
advantage  of  numerous  rehearsals  for  the  nucleus  of 
his  band.  Abroai  a  general  consensus  of  opinion 
amonsr  foreign  critics  places  the  symphony  in  D  as 
a  work  of  thought  as  high  as  any  composition  of  its 
sort  which  has  a|)peared  for  many  years,  and  this 
judgment,  it  is  said,  applies  especially  to  the  second 
movement,  which  at  first  hearing  certainly  seems 
anything  but  dear.  To  the  first  movement,  how- 
ever, no  such  objection  can  be  advanced.  Its  themes 
are  broad  and  excellently  conceived,  the  orchestra- 
tion is  more  ea  ily  comprehended  than  in  the  first 
movement  of  the  symphony  in  C  minor,  the  contra- 
puntal writing  is  excellent,  and  a  lofty  purpose  pre- 
vails throughout.  If  it  show  less  tiie  composer's 
individuality  than  other  works  we  have  heard  from 
the  same  pen,  and  if  it  betray  evidences  of  the 
influence  of  Brahms's  surreundings  in  Vienna,  these 
facts  need  not  detract  from  the  impression  it  made. 
In  some  points,  and  particularly  in  the  coda,  which 
ifl  a  masterly  specimen  of  instrumentation,  and  in 
the  working  out  after  the  repetition  of  the  first  part., 
this  movement  stands  probably  unrivalled  by  any- 
thing Brahms  has  yet  given  us.  Of  the  second 
movement  no  judgment  can  yet  be  formed.  Foreign 
critics  who  have  heard  it  more  than  once  declare  it 
improves  upon  acquaintance,  and  that  its  intricacies 
and  difficulties  become  comprehensible  as  the  score 
is  more  familiar  to  the  hearer.  This  may  be  the 
case,  ^  and  we  must  be  content  to  wait.  First  im- 
pressions, however,  are  as  to  the  movement  some- 
what disappointing,  and  the  feeling  seems  to  gener- 
ally prevail  that  all  this  ambiguity  and  darkness 
are  to  little  or  no  purpose.  If,  however,  the  first 
two  movements  are  pitched  in  a  lofly  strain,  the 
last  two  are  in  entire  contrast.  The  third,  an  alle- 
gretto grazioso,  in  place  of  the  scherzo  and  trio,  is 
purely  Haydnesque— light,  gay,  and  charming.  The 
movement  was,  Mr.  Grove  slify  reminds  us,  accord- 
ed the  rare  honor  of  an  encore  at  its  first  perform- 
ance by  the  Vienna  Philharmonic  Society,  and 
althon&rh  an  attempt  was  made  to  repeat  the  com- 
pliment at  the  Crystal  Palace,  Mr.  Grove's  delicate 
little  hint  proved  of  no  avail.  The  last  movement 
has  been  declared  by  the  foreign  critics  to  be 
Mozartian,  and  although  Mr.  Grove  cannot  see  they 
are  right,  there  is  not  likely  to  be  any  serious  disa- 
greement on  the  point.  Like  the  third  movement, 
the  finale  is  brilliant  and  even  gay,  the  coda  being 
again  an  admirable  specimen  of  scoring.  The  pub- 
lic will  doubtless  proceed  to  draw  comparisons 
between  Brahma's  two  symphonies,  but  however 
much  such  comparisons  may  be  desirable,  it  would 
be  unsafe  to  do  so  after  the  comparative  inexperi- 
ence of  a  single  hearing.  This  much  may,  however, 
be  said,  that  whereas  the  first  symphony  was  pure- 


ly abstract,  or,  as  the  Germans  would  say.  "  abso- 
lute," music,  written  by  its  composer  for  himself 
and  for  fame,  in  the  D  major  there  are  more  abund- 
ant signs  that  Brahms  wislies  to  conciliate  the  favor 
of  the  public.  Whether,  too,  the  gaiety  of  the  last 
two  movements  does  not  form  an  anti-climax  to  the 
grandeur  of  the  first  and  the  intricacies  of  the  sec- 
ond, is  another  Question  which  cannot  be  decided 
now.  Meanwhile,  many  heads  are  at  work  to  ena- 
ble us  to  form  a  judgment  Mr.  Weist  Hill  will 
produce  the  symphony  at  the  first  of  Madame 
Yiard-Louis's  concerts  at  St.  Jamas'  Hall  in  Novem- 
ber,  and  Herr  Tausch  will  perform  the  same  service 
at  Glasgow.  Mr.  Joseph  Bennett  is  engaged  in 
analyzing  it  for  the  St.  James's  Hall  performance, 
Mr.  George  Grove  has  already  done  so  for  the 
Crystal  Palace,  and  these  are  altogether  apart  from 
the  masterly  review  contributed  by  Dr.  Franz  Huef- 
fer  to  the  T%mea,  the  first  analysis  written  by  Mr. 
Frost  for  the  London  and  Provincial  Jftieio  Trade$ 
Jteview,  and  other  criticisms,  reports,  and  analyses. 
All  this  shows  the  great  interest  taken  in  a  gennine 
novelty,  an  interest  which  does  credit  to  our  music 
lovers,  and*  affords  proof  of  the  strides  the  art 
has  made  in  this  country  within  the  last  few  years. 


•  ♦  > 


Philadelphia,  Oct.  19.  Wilhelmj  opened  our 
season  by  a  concert  and  matinee  performance  on 
the  4th  and  6th  inst.,  with  the  assistance  of  Mdme. 
Carreno,  Hano  solo ;  Miss  James,  Soprano ;  Lazza- 
rini,  Tenore  robusto;  Tagliapietra,  Baritone.  The 
interest  of  the  occasion,  notwithstanding  the  merit 
of  others  of  the  party,  was  centred  in  Wilhelmj, 
who  made  a  most  favorable  impression  on  our 
cognoseenH  without,  however,  creating  t^  furore  with 
the  general  public,  who  were  attracted  in  large 
numbers  by  the  great  European  reputation  of  the 
artist. 

Wilhelmj  reveals  all  the  peculiarities  of  the  Leip- 
zig  school ;  that  is  to  say  his  ieehniqiie  is  faultless ; 
bowing,  fingering,  stopping,  et  ccetera,  are  all  that 
can  be  asked ;  yet  there  is  a  certain  je  ne  eaie  guoi 
which  you  feel  for,  but  do  not  get;  no  enthusiasm  is 
created,  and  you  are  left  in  fullest  admiration  but 
are  not  carried  away.  The  fact  is,  the  violin  ad- 
mite  of  no  mediocrity,  or  the  slightest  approach 
to  it,  and,  at  the  same  time,  demands  imagination, 
poetry  of  feeling,  breadth  of  style,  largeness  of  tone, 
and  all  those  great  qnalltiei.,  not  forgetting  the  feu 
9aerS,  which  are  rarely  found  combined  in  one  hu- 
man being.  Viottl  used  to  say  that  the  violin 
required  the  strength  of  a  porter ;  this  muscular 
power  seems,  by  his  physique,  to  be  in  WHhelraj's 
possession,  but  it  is  apparently  kept  in  reserve. 
To  quote  Viotti  again,  a  solo  violin  must  be  heard 
at  a  distance  for  the  enjoyment  of  a  large  round 
tone,  near  neighborhood  giving  the  rasping  bow 
and  rattling  string  in  too  pronounced  vibrations 
for  the  appreciation  of  that  grand  tunbre,  without 
which  stringed  instrumente  are  only  to  be  tolerated. 
I  sat  bnt  four  feet  from  the  performer — not  by 
choice  I  assure  you— and  yet  his  tone  was  just  as 
sweet  as  when  I  was  in  a  distant  seat  This  is 
doubtless  a  fault  of  the  school,  not  of  the  individual. 
If  we  may  believe  the  traditions,  this  reproach 
could  not  be  made  against  'Tartini,  Nardini,  and  the 
long  line  of  virtuosi,  which  probably  passed  away 
with  Viotti.  Do  not  let  it  be  inferred  from  these 
remarks  that  Wilhelmj  is  not  a  great  artist,  or  that 
he  is  not  appreciated.  Were  it  otherwise  a  single 
line  would  suffice  to  dispose  of  him.  I  feel  that  he 
may  safely  be  named  in  conjunct  ion  with  Joachim, 
to  whom  in  certain  artistic  features  he  bears  a  fam- 
ily resemblance,  quite  honestly  come  by  too,  for 
they  both  enjoyed  the  valuable  instructions  of  that 
eminent  master,  Ferdinand  David,  who,  with  Men- 
delssohn, made  the  Leipzig  Conservatorium  what 
it  has  been,  and  what  it  would  not  have  been  with- 
out  their  superior  ability,  theoretic  and  practical, 
in  the  divine  art. 

'*  The  Mapleson  Concert  Combination  "  opened  a 
series  of  local  entertainments,  very  popular,  here. 
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In  which  were  heard  an  indlflbrent  orchestra,  a 
fonUeea  pianist^  and  a  toneleaa  yioloncellist  Mdme. 
Rose,  Messrs.  Brignoli  and  Carleton  were  the  vo- 
calists, and  sang  with  their  nsnal  ability.  This 
concert  was  a  good  pecuniary  specnlation,  bnt  con- 
tributed nething  to  the  interests  of  art  This  was 
followed,  in  the  same  subscription  course,  by  "  The 
Kellogg-Gary  Orand  Concert  Combination,"  which 
was  another  money  success.  Miss  Kellogg  sang 
some  trashy  music,  for  which  she  ought  to  blush , 
but  she  did  not,  for  I  was  near  enough  to  see  any 
"  cautionary  signal  **  of  the  approach  of  that  beau- 
tiful quality  called  shame,  that  might  inadvertently 
appear,  even  if  unbidden.  Miss  Gary  retired  after 
her  first  song,  which  was  beautifully  rendered. 
Messrs.  Bosnati  and  Conly  gave  groat  satisfaction. 
Mme.  Maretxek  supplied  some  numbers  for  the  harp, 
and  Mrs.  King  ptsrforroed  the  inevitable  "  Rhapso- 
dic **  by  Liast,  and  a  Fa^a  by  Gnilmant,  In  a  man- 
uer  to  merit  the  warm  applause  which  she  received. 

AmEBIOUB. 


Baltimobb,  Oot.  8.-~The  Hess  Bngllsh  Opera  Com- 
pany opened  here  last  nljrht  with  ^auH,  at  popular 
prices  and  with  only  a  fair  bnt  entbufdasttc  attendance. 
Miss  Abbott  acte<l  Oreieken  well,  especially  In  the  doe- 
Ins  scenes,  bnt  her  hlfch  passages  were  thin  and  ineffec- 
tive, and  her  trills  woefully  cmd*  and  unschelarly. 

Miss  Segntn  saniic  and  played  most  perfectly  what 
little  she  bad  to  do  as  SiebeL  Mr.  Castle  made  an 
aooeptable  F^mtit,  and  sang  welt  except  when  he  attempt- 
ed to  soar  into  the  upper  regions.  Mr.  Bragan  made  a 
poor  soldier  and,  owing  possibly  to  his  nervousness,  did 
not  improve  perceptibly  later  on  in  the  duel  and  dying 
scenp.  Mr.  Ryse  looked  and  acted  the  legendary 
MepkUto  with  repulsive  deviltry  suf&cient  to  please  the 
most  fastidious,  bat  his  singing  was  unsteady  and  very 
often  badly  out  of  tune.  In  the  Serenade  he  committed 
the  unpardonable  blunder  of  coming  forward  to  the 
footlights  and  singing  his  sulphurous  sarcasms  at  the 
audience  instead  of  serenading  Oreicken. 

The  chorus,  what  little  there  was  of  it,  was  execrable, 
and  the  orchestra,  probably -from  want  of  suiBcient 
rehearsing  with  the  additional  pieces  from  the  Opera 
House  Orchestra^  was  in  bad  trim.  On  the  whole  ft  was 
as  poorly  gotten  up  an  opera,  even  for  an  Bnglish  com- 
pany, as  your  correepondent  has  ever  witnessed.  There 
was  nothing  in  the  whole  performance  to  Justify  even  a 
small  part  of  the  inordinate  advanoe-pofling  with 
which  Its  advent  was  heralded,  and  I  regret  to  say  there 
was  but  one  paper  that  came  forward  this  morning  with 
a  really  just,  impartial  criticism.  Despite  the  state- 
ments of  a  portion  of  our  press  to  the  contrary,  the  opera 
on  Monday  night  was  but  meagrely  attended.  The 
lower  floor  was  comfortably  filled;  that  waa  all.  The 
balcony  and  gallery  were  almost  empty. 

It  is  announced  to-day  that  "  in  the  second  act  of  the 
<  Bohemian  0lrl>*  to  be  played  Wednesday  night.  Hiss 
Abbott  win  wear  a  necklace  of  turquoise  and  rubier, 
which  were  presented  to  her  by  Adelina  PattI,  and  In 
the  third  act  a  *  river '  of  diamonds  valued  at  $28,000." 
What  a  pity  this  little  episode  was  not  arranged  for 
Monday  night  I     The  Company  remains  during  this 


Mr.  Max  Maretaek  is  exhibiting  his  « Metropolitan" 
orchestra  In  the  Autumn  Garden  Concerts  at  the  Acadp 
emy  of  Music,  to  small  audiences.  It  waa  a  ndstake  to 
bring  so  nuny  expensive  pieces  with  him  while  our  own 
material  was  plentiful.  He  will  b^  succeeded  next  week 
by  the  Rose  Conoert  Combination. 

The  Peabody  concerts  doring  the  coming  Winter  arc 
to  be  organized  on  a  new  basis;  of  the  particulars  you 
shall  be  advised  later.  The  plan  has  every  appearanee 
of  assuring  the  usual  number  of  Symphony  Concerts. 
The  trustees  are  not  at  present  In  a  position  to  render 
much  assistance  to  the  Mnsical  Department,  owing  to 
the  bad  standing  of  the  Tennessee  bonds,  constituting 
a  considerable  part  of  the  Fund.  The  new  wing  to  the 
Institute  has  been  completed,  and  the  entire  old  wing, 
oonsisting  of  a  large  hall  and  retiring  rooms,  with  suit- 
able dass-rooms  above,  la  now  devoted  to  the  Conserva- 
tory. Mr.  Hamerik  has  returned  from  his  European 
tonr  and,  besides  attending  to  his  regular  duties,  is 
boaily  aft  wcvk  on  his  Sixth  Norn  SuUe,  and  some  minor 
eompoiltioBS. 

OoTOBXB  il.— The  past  week  here  was  marked  by  two 
yery  happy  musical  events :— the  appearance  of  Wil- 
helmj  and  the  departure  of  the  Bnglish  Opera  Company. 
For  some  unaccountable  reason  the  latter  protracted 


Its  stay  for  another  week,  the  attendance  going  from 
bad  to  worse,  despite  the  continued  puffing  on  the  part 
of  our  daily  press. 

WilhelmJ  played  on  Wednesday  evening,  before  a  fine 
house,  two  movements  of  Mendelssohn*s  Concerto, 
Hnngailan  airs  by  Bmst  and  his  owh  paraphrase  on 
Walther's'<  Prelslied;"  and  as  enoores,  an  Air  by  Bach 
in  C  (on  the  G  string)  and  a  transposition  of  a  Chopin 
ybetume,  by  himself.  Bxpeotatlon  had  been  sorewed 
np  to  the  highest  pitch,  by  the  glowing  reports  of  his 
performances  abroad  and  In  New  York;  all  came  pre- 
pared for  great  things.  They  were  not  to  be  disap- 
pointed. 

Expression,  technique,  and  manner  of  performance- 
all  are  of  the  highest  artistic  order,  and  exceed  the  most 
sangnlne  expectations.  Tall,  handsomSy  dignified,  with 
an  agreeable  smile  playing  about  a  month,  the  lines  of 
which  denote  great  depth  of  feeling,  he  stands  the  ideal 
German  JEVtuOM*.  Modest  and  unassuming,  he  makes 
no  eflbrt  to  produce  effects,  except  the  lofty  effort  to 
learn  the  real  intention  of  the  composer  and  interpret  it 
truthfully.  '' 

Wonderfiil  is  the  eontrast  of  tender  expression  and 
great  power,  and  the  melody  is  never  lost  even  In  the 
most  difficult  passages.  Other  vidllnifits  have  handled 
the  same  difiionlties  in  which  WilhelmJ  excels,  but  how 
often  was  not  mflody  sacriflced  to  technique?  Wll- 
helmj's  runs,  for  instance.  In  thirds,  octaves  and  sixths, 
are  all  made  so  melodiously  end  with  so  little  evident 
exertion,  that  the  ordinary  observer  loses  sight  of  the 
astounding  technical  difflculties. 

Ole  Bull  has  certain  tricks,  one  might  call  them,  of 
teehniqne,  in  which  many  have  tried  in  vain  to  equal 
him,  and  he  delights  in  showing  them.  WilhelmJ's 
great  trick  is  to  hide  all  technical  difficulties  as  much 
as  possible. 

Two  other  points  of  excellence,  which  must  strike  ev- 
en those  unacquainted  with  the  difficulties  of  the  violin, 
are  his  "  flageolet  tones  "  (always  clear,  never  a  single 
note  lost),  and  his  §iaoeaio.  His  display  of  the  capabil- 
ities of  the  Violin  in  Ernst's  Hungarian  airs,  once 
heard,  will  never  be  forgotten. 

The  support  was  what  might  have  been  expected— 
rather  mediocre.  Mme.  Theresa  Carreno  played  a 
Beethoven  Sonata  with  much  power,  but  little  artistic 
expression.  She  was  more  fortunate  In  her  performance 
of  a  Jfoctume  by  Chopin.  Miss  Kate  L.  James  has  a 
good  measo-soprano  voice  with  considerable  scoim,  but 
it  lacks  cultivation. 

It  is  understood  WUhelmJ  will  appear  here  again  next 
month. 

Next  week  Max  StiWEoech's  Italian  Opera. 
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PR08PB0TU8   FOR    1879. 


On  the  first  of  January,  1879,  this  oldest  of  the 
many  American  musical  journals  will  pass  from  the 
business  management  of  Oliver  Ditson  A  Co.,  into 
the  hands  of  the  well-known  Boston  publishing  firm 
of  Houghton,  Osoood  df  Co.  It  will  remain  under 
the  editorial  charge  of  John  S.  Dwigbt,  its  founder, 
and  will  preserve  its  identity  in  spirit,  principle 
and  purpose,  as  well  as  in  general  outward  form 
and  style.  It  appeala  first,  and  mainly,  to  persons 
of  taste  and  culture,  lovers  of  the  bnt  in  Music, — 
seeking  to  deserve  their  sympathy,  instead  of  court- 
ing an  indiscriminate  "  popularity,"  and  relying  for 
appreciation  more  on  quality  than  quantity  of 
matter.  Loyal  to  the  masters,  the  enduring  models 
in  the  Art,  it  will  yet  welcome  every  sign  of  whole- 
some progress. 

Regarding  this  change  of  publishers  as  the  en- 
trance upon  a  new  era  in  the  Journal's  life,  the 
Editor  may  properly  refer  to  his  original  prospectus 
in  the  first  number  of  the  paper  (April  10, 1862). 
These  were  the  chief  features  promised  then,  and  he 
renews  the  promise  now :— 

Its  contents  will  relate  mainly  tothe  Artoir  Mualc, 


hut  wifli  occasional  glances  at  the  world  of  Art  and 
polite  literature;  including,  from  tima  to  tfane: 

1.  Critical  reviews  of  Concerts,  Oratorios,  Operas; 
with  timdy  analyses  of  the  notable  worka  performed, 
accounts  of  thdr  composers,  etc. 

2.  Notices  of  new  music  puhlisiied  at  borne  and 
abroad. 

5.  A  sunimary  of  f<^n(ffbaiit  Musical  KewSy  from  Sng^ 
lish,  German,  French,  Italian,  as  well  aa  American 
sources. 

4.   Correspondence  from  musical  penons  and  places. 

6.  Essays  on  musical  styles,  schools,  periods,  anthois, 
compositions, instruments,  theories;  on  mnaleal  educa- 
tion; on  music  in  its  moral,  social,  and  religions  bear- 
ings; on  music  In  the  Church,  the  Concert-room,  the 
Theatre,  the  Parlor,  and  the  Street. 

6.  Translations  from  the  beet  German  and  French 
writers  upon  Music  and  Art. 

This  was  an  aspiration ;  much  of  it  remains  yet 
to  be  fulfilled.  But  in  these  six  and  twenty  years 
the  Journal  of  Music  haa  won  and  held  a  reputation 
for  its  high  tone;  for  the  independenoe  and  eonsid- 
erate  justice  of  its  criticism :  for  the  aolld  valoe  of 
its  contents,  varied,  readable,  instmctive;  for  its 
earnest  and  not  wholly  unsuccessful  efiTorte  to  raise 
the  musical  taste  and  standard  of  our  people,  and  to 
make  the  masterworks  of  genius  more  appreciated ; 
and  for  Its  impartial  survey  of  the  whole  field  of 
mnsical  Art  It  has  been  much  quoted  and  respect- 
ed as  an  authority  in  Europe  and  at  home. — ^Now  it 
begins  a  new  life  with  some  positive  advantages :— 

1.  Having  no  connection,  no  appearance,  even, 
of  identity  of  interests  with  the  music  trade  in  any 
of  its  representatives  or  branches,  the  Jaarnal  offers 
a  new  guaranty^were  any  needed— of  impartial, 
independent,  and  sinoere  eacpreesloa  of  opinion. 

%  The  Editor  will  be  aaslsted  by  an  able  corps 
of  fresh  and  bright  oontributora,  music  al  and  liter- 
ary, who  will  treat  the  osthetio  problems  of  the 
day  from  various  points  of  view,  some  csf  them  see- 
ing with  young  eyes. — ^P^r  the  present  may  be 
named:  Wm.  F.  Apthobp;  A.  W.  Thatkb  (the 
biographer  of  Beethoven);  Dr.  F.  L.  Rima,  of 
Yassar  College;  W.  8.  B.  Mathswu,  of  Chicago; 
etc. 

8.  The  Journal  will  take  more  freqnent  notice 
than  heretofore  of  what  is  passing  In  the  world  of 
Art  and  Literature  In  general ;  and  can  now  prom- 
ise book  reviews  and  short  papers  from  F.  H. 
UimmwooDj  poems,  letters,  essays,  from  Julia 
Ward  Howb,  C.  P.  Cranoh,  FainfT  Ratmond  Br- 
TiB,  "  Stuabt  Snairn  "  (authoress  of  "  Angelo,") 
and  others ;  Art  notes,  by  WnuAM  M.  Hmrr,  Thom- 
as R.  Gould  (of  Florence),  Thomas  G.  Afplvtoh  ; 
etc. 

4.  Though  not  disdaining  dry  or  humble  topics, 
it  is  not  proposed  to  make  this  a  §^ool  Jonmal,  nor 
to  enter  much  into  the  grammar,  or  the  mathemat- 
ics, or  the  pedagogy,  of  the  Art  These  have  their 
proper  organs  and  their  primers. 

5.  While  increasing  the  porportien  of  original 
matter,  as  much  room  as  possible  will  still  be  given 
to  one  feature  always  valued  in  our  Journal,— at 
least  by  thoee  who  have  preserved  its  vdnmes, 
namely :  the  bringing  together  of  important  papers 
upon  Music  from  all  sources,  with  translations  of 
notable  pamphlets,  biographical  notices  of  compo- 
sers and  musicians,  eta  The  mass  af  valuable 
matter,  critical,  historical,  biographical,  theoretic 
and  esthetic,  stored  np  in  these  volames,  has  been 
and  is  a  help  to  many  musical  inquirers,— a  library 
in  itself. 

These  attractions,  with  the  better  opportunities 
of  the^Editor,  will,  it  Is  hoped,  put  new  life  into 
the  old  Journal,  and  render  it  more  interesting  than 
it  ever  has  been.  But,  for  the  realication  of  bo 
comprehensive  a  programme,  mai^  wbteriben  are 
essential. 


The  Journal  will  be  iMoed  foiioighUy ;  price  of 
sabeeriptioD  $2.60  per  year,  payable  in  adraooe, 
from  Janaary  1,  1879.  The  terms  of  adyertising 
will  l>e  essentially  the  same  as  heretofore.  Sub- 
scriptions (or  notices  of  intention  to  subscribe)  and 
advertisements,  for  the  new  volume,  may  be  sent  to 
the  publishers, 

Houghton,  Osgood  A  Co., 

220  Devonshire  Street, 

Boston. 

The  Promise  of  the  Seaaon. 

Boston  is  likely,  after  all  the  long  uncertainty,  to 
have  a  fiir  share  of  musical  enjoyments  during  the 
next  six  months.  Several  artistic  virtuosos  of  the 
first  distinction  are  sure  to  taice  us  in  our  turn  after 
they  have  "done"  New  Yorlr,  Philadelphia,  Balti- 
more, etc  Numerous  travelling  "  Combinations," 
in  which  shine  "  stars  *'  differing  In  glory,  usurp 
nearly  the  entire  season's  programmes  of  the  Lect- 
ure Bureaus,  the  shrewd  managers  having  discov- 
ered  that  cheap  music  pays  much  better  on  the 
whole  than  platform  oratory.  The  Vocal  CHubs  are 
in  their  very  heyday  of  enthusiasm  and  of  public 
favor,  and  they  increase  in  number ;  they  are  pre- 
parins;  each  a  series  of  interesting  concerts  for 
their  crowded  audiences  of  associate  members  and 
invited  guests.  Our  best  pianists— -some  of  the  best 
of  whom  will  be  sadly  missed— will  see  to  it  that 
•  the  piano  works  of  Beethoven,  Schubert.  Schumann, 
Chopin,  and  others  old  and  new,  will  offer  frequent 
and  abundant  invitation.  Would  that  we  might 
anticipate  as  much  of  other  Chamber  Music,— ^f 
Violin  Quartets,  etc.,  in  which  exquisite  depart- 
ment we  have  famished  of  late  years  I  And,  in  all 
probability,  we  shall  have  to  famish,  until  Boston 
music-lovers  shall  support  a  permanent  local  or- 
chestra, so  thai  the  best  violinists  may  be  able 
to  live  among  us  and  not  have  to  travel  all  the  win- 
ter in  Quintet  Clubs.— The  Handel  and  Haydn 
Society  we  have  always  with  us ;  the  Oratorio  sea- 
son  knows  no  drought,  and  does  not  even  need 
"  Elijah  "  to  intercede  fbr  rain  this  year. — We  may 
have  something  in  the  way  of  Opera  before  the 
trees  bud  out  again  ;  poesibly  the  Mapleson  troupe, 
which  seems  to  have  made  a  fine  beginning  in  New 
York ;  but  all  is  in  the  vague  as  yet. 

One  thing,  however, — and  the  most  important  of 
the  elements  which  constitute  a  musical  season — 
seems  to  be  out  of  doubt :  We  ihaU  hear  some  Sym- 
ph&Hie$  !  So  far,  to  be  sure,  the  response  of  the 
public  to  the  appeal  of  the  Harvaed  Musioal  Asso- 
ciation has  been  far  less  assuring  than  it  ought  to 
be,  to  warrant  the  preparation  of  the  concerts  on  a 
liberal  and  worthy  scale.  Yet  the  Committee  have 
taken  courage  and  determined  to  go  on.  The  Eight 
Concerts  will  undoubtedly  be  given,  commencing  a 
month  later  than  usual, — on  Thursday,  December  5. 
The  other  Concerts  will  probably  succeed  on  the 
ollowing  dntos.*  December  19;  January  9  and  80; 
February  18  and  27;  March  18  and  27.  The  Or- 
chestra will  be  the  l>est  available  under  the  oircum- 
stanoea  It  has  beea  impossible  to  lay  out  any 
scheme  of  programmes,  while  so  much  doubt  hung 
over  the  continuance  of  the  concerts.  There  will 
certainly  be  eight  good  Symphonies :  at  least  two 
by  Beethoven ;  one  (in  C)  by  Schumann ;  probably 
two  or  three  of  the  least  familiar  ones  by  Haydn, 
and  Mozart ;  certainly  the  new  Symphony  in  D, 
(No.  2)  by  Brahms ;  and  possibly  one  we  have  not 
yet  heard  by  Spohr,  or  Gade,  or  even  one  of  our 
own  composers.  But  let  this  be  borne  in  mind: 
The' exedUnet  of  the  Coneerte,  the  richnen  and  (he 
frethnen  of  (he  programnm,  and  the  jterfeeU&n  of 
inierprelaiion  rmui  dqmid  wry  Uargdy  on  the  gain  of 
addUUmal  wbeoribert  between  thie  Hme  and  Deeember, 
Subscription  lists  may  still  be  found  at  Mr.  Peck's 
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office,  at  Ditson's,  Pruefer^s  and  Schmidt's  music 
stores,  at  Chickering's,  or  with  any  member  of  the 
Concert  Committee. 

There  is  also  a  prospect  of  five  Symphony  Con- 
certs at  Cambridge,  in  the  Sanders  Theatre,  and  of 
another  five  in  Boston, — ^both  sets  by  the  Brooklyn 
Philharmonic  Orchestra  under  Herr  Dietrich,  and 
both  dependent  on  the  result  of  a  seemingly  reluc- 
tant, slow  subscription,  as  in  our  own  case  of  the 
Harvard  Concerts. — And  then,  looming  far  ahead, 
beyond  the  close  of  the  regular  season,  say  in  April, 
are  certain  misty  but  Imposing  outlines  of  a  whole 
weeVs  festival  of  orcliestral  music  to  be  given  by 
the  full  New  York  Philharmonic  Orchestra  (one 
hundred  men)  under  their  new  Conductor,  Neuen- 
dorf.— Here  are  three  chances ;  may  they  "  pool 
their  issues  **  (to  borrow  a  slang  phrase)  in  one  mu- 
tual general  success  I 

Oratorio.  Our  old  Handel  and  Haydn  Society 
hold  up  before  us  a  truly  grand  prospectus  for  the 
sixty-fourth  season,  from  November  to  Easter. 
Some  of  the  principal  soloists  are  announced  already , 
namely :  For  Verdi's  Rftqniem,  November  24,  Mad- 
ame Rosa  Skelding,  of  New  York,  said  to  be  a 
dramatic  singer  of  great  power.  Miss  Adelaide  Phil- 
lipps,  Mr.  Charles  R.  Adams  and  Mr.  John  F. 
Winch;  for  the  Afeeeiah,  December  22,  Mrs.  Emma 
R.  Dexter,  of  Cincinnati,  (who  made  so  good  an  im- 
pression in  *he  first  Symphony  Concert  last  year, 
and  in   the  recent  Worcester    festival).   Miss  Ita 

Welsh,  Mr.  William  Courtney  and  Mr.  Myron  W. 
Whitney.  Negotiations  are  in  progress  for  compe- 
tent artists  for  the  subsequent  concerts,  namely : 
February  9,  Mendelssohn's  Hymn  of  Praiee,  a  por- 
tion of  Ber1ioE*s  Childhood  of  OhrnU,  and  another 
short  work  not  yet  decided  on ;  April  1 1  (Good 
Friday).  Bach*s  St.  Matthew  Pwteioti  Mime,  entire 
for  the  first  time.  Part  I.  in  the  afternoon.  Part  II. 
in  the  evening;  finnllj'.  April  18  (Easter), HandeVs 
Jitdae  Maecahteue. — Season  tickets  for  these  six  con 
certs  cost  but  six  dollars  each,  and  are  now  selling 
at  the  Music  Hall. 


VooAL  ClubSw  The  Cboilia,  B.  J.  Lans:,  conduc- 
tor, Is  earnestly  engaged  in  its  weekly  rehearsals 
and  will  give  six  concerts,  in  the  Tremont  Temple, 
the  firsl  pair  in  November.  The  season's  pro- 
gramme Includes :  UAUegro  ed  U  Petmeroeo,  by 
Handel;  Toggenburg^.?^\QTi  cantata,  by  Rheinberg- 
er ;  Manfred,  Schumann  ;  The  Cmeadern  (probably 
with  orchestra)  Gade :  Miriam's  Sang  of  Triumph, 
Schubert;  Chorus  of  Reapers,  etc.,  from  Promethetu, 

Liszt;  choice  madrigals,  glees,  part-songs,  etc. 
And  better  still,  Ih^re  is  some  chance  that  a  short 
Cantata  by  Bach  may  be  taken  In  hand,  as  well  as 
a  "  New  Year's  Song  **  by  Schumann. 

The  Apollo  Club,  Mr.  Lang,  director,  {ah  we 
learn  by  the  Courier)  will  give  the  first  concert  of 
its  eighth  season  in  Tremont  Temple,  December  6. 
Subsequent  concerts  will  be  given  in  Music  Hall, 
December  9,  February  19  and  24,  and  two  in  May. 
The  committee  make  no  announcements  of  the 
works  to  be  presented.  But  the  associate  members 
may  rest  assured,  had  they  the  need  of  that  assur- 
ance, that  the  programmes  will  be  made  up  with 
the  care  that  has  thus  far  been  expended  on  them, 
that  the  rehearsals  will  be  thorough,  and  the  per- 
formances quite  up  to  the  club's  high  standard.  The 
list  of  applicants  for  associate  membership  now 
numbers  over  three  hundred  names. 

Of  course  the  Botlston  Club,  under  George  L. 
Osgood's  direction,  will  not  be  behind  with  its  rich 
offerings,  of  which  we  shall  soon  have  a  foretaste. 

— And  now  a  new  society,  the  Mindblssohn  Cho- 
ral Unioit,  with  numerous  members  of  both  sexes, 
has  begun  rehearsals  in  the  spacious  hall  of  the 
Young  Men's  Christian  Association.  Mr.  Stephen 
A.  Emery  has  been  secured  as  oondnctor,  and  Mr. 


Alfred  D.  Turner  as  pianist  We  have  not  learned 
whether  it  is  their  intention  this  season  to  give 
public  concerts. 


Piano  Rroftals.  Of  these  we  may  be  sure  there  will 
be  no  dearth.  The  first  announcement  Is  that  of  Mr.  W. 
H.  SnERWOOD,— a  series  of  ten,  by  subscription,  to  be 
given  at  his  music  rooms,  21  West  Street,  beginning 
early  in  November.    The  programmes  will  be  choice  and 

of  especial  Interest  to  students. ^That  charming  young 

pianist,  Miss  Wnf8ix>w,  will  no  doubt  let  henelf  be 
heard  agaiji;  and  so  wfll  Miss  Amy  Fay,  who  now  w- 
sifles  In  Boeton,  and  who  took  part  In  a  Concert  of  the 
N.  E.  Conservatory  at  Wesleyan  HaU  last  Tuesday  noon, 
together  with  Miss  S.  C.  Fisreb,  vocalist.  The  pro- 
gramme iiidnaed  works  by  Beethoven,  Sohubert,  Cho- 
pin, Lisst,  Beinecke,  Gounod,  Jensen  and  Frans. Mr. 

J.  M.  Tbaoy  will  give  six  free  musical  soirees  at  his 
house  this  winter,  beginning  the  flrst  Wednesday  in  No- 
vember. He  win  be  assisted  by  several  well-known  vo- 
calists. The  music  wUl  be  of  a  high  character,  but  not 
strictly  dasfsical. 

—We  have  only  to  count  up  our  competent  pianists, 
some  mature  and  others  full  of  promise  and  of  persever- 
ance,  to  bo  assured  of  many  tueh  recitals;  they  must  do 
Homething  to  relieve  the  drudgery  of  dally  lessons. 


Virtuosos.  The  first  to  visit  Boston  will  be  the  great 
violinist,  AuousT  WiLnsLMj,  about  whom  onr  Phila- 
delphia and  Baltimore  correspondents  are  eloquent  to- 
day, and  of  whom  onr  pages  hive  contained  glowing 
.accounts  during  several  years  pant.  Two  concerts  are 
annonncod  for  Monday  and  Wednesday  evening,  Nov 
28  and  30.  On  Monday  he  will  have  tlie  assistance  of 
Mme.  Teresa  Carreno,  Miss  Kate  L.  James,  Mira  Maud 
Morgan,  Si>r.  Tagltapietni.  Mr.  Max  Llebllnp,  and  an 
orche.«tra  conducted  by  Cari  Zosralm,  In  tUs  pro- 
gramme: 

Grand  Sonata.^.....  Beethoven 

Mme.  Torpsa  Oarreno. 

Aria-«Bmanl,invo1and,'*  from  "Bmanl"...VenU 
Miss  Kate  L.  James. 

Aria-"  n  balcn,"  from  "  II  Trovatoro," Verdi 

SlRnor  Tagllapietra. 

Grand  Concerto  for  VloUn Pairanlni 

Herr  August  Wilhelmj.  ^^ 

Harp  Solo-"  La  danse  de«  qrlphes  " Godef rold 

Miss  Maud  Morgan. 
Violin  Solo— Paraphrase  on  the  Prelslied.  from 

Wagncr*8  "  Melsterslnger  " Wilhelmj 

Fantasia  on  airs  from  "  Le  Propbete  ". . .  .Meyerbeer 
Mme.  Tere.«a  Carreno. 

^'^  «~CU***^'1®'  ^  *^*>«  adorn/'  from  "Roberto 
il  I>»»^<»o"^... ...... Meyerbeer 

,r.  ..    o  ,      .,****?  ^^^  ^  James. 

Vtolin  Solo— Alri*  HonCToise r  BrnAt 

Song-"  La  Stella  conrfTlente  " R«i£Sdy 

Signer  Tagllapietra. 

On  bin  way  to  this  country  Is  another  famous  violinist, 
the  Hungarian,  Bdouard  RBMK.xvr,  about  whom  there 
has  been  such  Ajkrore  at  the  Paris  Exposition,  and  of 
whose  wonderful  performance  Liwt  haii  written  with 
enthusiasm,  while  wme  have  called  lilm  "  the  Liszt  of 
the  violin."  While  waiting  to  learn  how  soon  he  will 
appear  In  Boston,  it  may  be  worth  while  to  read  what 
wc  here  reprint  from  the  TYwtuerlpt: 

Bdouard  ^R^inenyi  ig  abont  forty  years  of  age,  and 
^J*fw 'Vi?  *'  MIsolc,  Hnn{;.nry.  His  master  on  the  violin 
at  the  Vienna  Conservatoire  was  John  Rohm,  the  same 
who  Instructed  another  Hungarian  vlolintat^^oseph 
Joachim.  His  artistic  career,  which  he  beiran  verv 
eariy,  was  interrupted  by  the  Hnngarian  rising  in  1848, 

aVJS!*S£  J*?"/"?»  ^J*SJ!  ^ll**®  *  ^^*  ^°^^  an  ««"▼«  part. 
After  the  defeat  of  the  insurgents  he  had  to  flv  his 

S21"H7Vk*^**  ^^^^l  ^  «?  *o  Kngland.  But  on  his 
way  to  that  conntry  he  made  the  acqnaintanoe  of  his 
celebrated  conntrynaan,  Frana  LIsat,  whoatonce  rocoe- 
nized  his  genius,  and  became  his  friend  and  artistic  ad- 
viser. In  18M,  the  vounir  artist  went  to  London  and 
WM  appolntrd  solo  violinist  to  the  qucmi.  In  18(10,  he 
obtained  hU»  amnesty  and  returned  to  Hnnirary.  where 
some  time  afterwanls  he  received  from  theemperor  of 
AUMtria  a  similar  diMtlnction  to  that  granted  him  in 
Bngland.  In  the  meantime  he  had  madelilmself  famous 
by  nnmerons  concerts  in  Paris  and  other  Buropean  cap- 
itals. After  his  return  home,  he  seems  for  a  time  to 
have  retired  from  public  life.  livluR:  chiefly  on  an  eetote 
be  owned  in  Houf^ary:  but  three  years  ago  he  resumed 
his  artistic  career  in  Paris,  where  he  has  been  livimr 
since.  Bemenyi*8  jcreat  power  seems  to  He  in  the  flenr . 
passionate  character  of  his  nature,  which  has  the  facul- 
ty of  carryinfc  his  hearers  away,  and  makioe  them 
scarcely  less  excited  than  himself,  while  he  appeals  to 
the  Intellectual  side  of  his  listeners  far  less  than  doee 
the  great  German,  to  whom  he  seems  to  be  not  inferior 
In  technique.  His  repertory  is  very  laige,  covenns  ap- 
parently almost  the  whole  field  at  violin  mnslc^rS 
the  severer  works  of  Bach,  Beethoven,  Mosart,  and 
Mendelssohn,  down  to  the  works  of  the  later  vioMn  com- 
posers.  Besides  these  he  plays  a  nnmber  of  transcrip- 
tions of  his  own  of  all  sorts,  Chopin's  noctumet. 
macurkas  and  waltMS,  Field's  nocturnes,  Schubert's 
songs,  and  a  vast  number  of  selections  from  operas  of 
all  sorts,  from  Mosart  to  Wagner. 


Tbb  Bbbthovbn  HATXzncB,  given  on  Friday  after- 
noon (October  11)  at  Wealeyan  Hall,  under  the  anspices 
of  the  Boston  Conserratory,  was  essentially  the  first 
classical  chamber  concert  of  the  season.  The  pro- 
gramme* as  announced,  was  made  up  ozduslTely  of 
compositions  by  Beeihoyon,  including  two  of  the  great 
composer's  songs,  to  be  sung  by  Mr.  Carl  Pflueger.  On 
account  of  sudden  Illness,  however,  Mr.  PHucger  wa« 

unable  to  appear Mr.  S.  Liebllng  and  Mr. 

Albert  von  Raalte  played  the  lovely  sonata  for  piano- 
forte and  violin  in  C-minor,  Op.  80,  No.  2,  in  a  manner 
which  allowed  everyone  whoso  mood  was  attuned  to  the 
spirit  of  thQ  music  to  enjoy  it  greatly.    Mr.  von  Raalte 
draws  a  pure  and  sympathetic  tone  from  his  instru- 
ment, neither  of  great  fulness,  nor  great  breadth,  but 
incisive,  searching  and  mnsical.    In  his  style  and  phras- 
InfT,  he  reminds  one  forcibly  of  his  excellent  teacher, 
Mr.  Jnlius  Eichberg.     In  fact  Mr.  Klchberg  has  too 
marked  a  musical  individuality  to  make  it  easy  for  an 
intelligenr  papil  of  his  not  to  reflect  it  in  his  playing. 
It  is  not  reasonable  to  look  for  marked  individuality  of 
style  in  io  young  a  man  as  Mr.  von  Raalte,  and  happy  is 
the  young  violinist  who  can  give  evidence  of  so  mucti 
musical  sensibility,  and  such  pure  musical  perception  as 
he  does,  influenced  by  such  a  thoroughly  musical  Tiinrt 
as  that  of  his  teacher.    It  is  not  every  young,  untried 
musician,  iust  on  the  point  of  snapping  his  leading 
strings,  and  l>eginnlng  to  look  into  the  world  of  music 
with  his  own  eyes,  who  can  rely  upon  such  sound  teach- 
iae,  and  feel  that  in  following  his  master's  guidance  he 
does  no  dishonor  to  hts  own  self.    Mr.  Llebling  played 
the  ever  beautiful  Sonata  Op.  27,  No.  2  with  a  young 
man*s  intcnMty  of  feeling,  seconded  by  the  technical 
abnity  of  a  well-trained  pianimt.    If  he  did  not  sound 
all  the  depths  of  that  weli-nigl»  unfathomable  work—a 
composition  to  which  all  the  rhapsodies  of  writers  on 
mnsic  have  fallen  far  sliort  of  doing  justice,  and  which 
even  ihe  greatest  pianist  approaches  with  religious  hu- 
mility and  awe— he  played  it  honestly,  with  heart-felt 
fervor  and  singleness  of  purpose.    In  ihe  AndunU  con 
mato  from  the  Sonata  Op.  67  {appataUmata)  he  showed 
more  pose  and  maturity  of  conception  than  he  has  yet 
done.    The  flnal  Allegro ^  however,  seemed  somewhat 
hurried,  and  recklessly  played.    The  rendoring  was  full 
of  flre  and  intense  verve,  but  these  intoxicating  quali- 
ties displayed  themselves  somewhat  at  tho  expense  of 
artistic  reserve,  and  that  keen  insight  into  the  finer  mu- 
sical charactorintlc"  of  the  movement,  without  which  a 
wholly  satisfying  rendering  cannot  be  realized.     Yet 
Mr.  Liebling's  playinjr  wms,  as  it  alw^iys  is,  sincere, 
heartfelt,  and  free  from  unworthy  trickery.— (feurier, 
October  \Z, 


Opera  at  Pompeii. 

A  somewhat  startling  announcement   recently   ap- 
peared in  a  Naples  paper,  to  the  effect  that "  the  theatre 
of  Pompeii,  after  having  been  closed  for  eighteen  cent- 
uries, and  being  fully  repaired,  will  soon  be  opened  by 
Signer  Luignl  with  a  performance  of  *  La  Figlia  del 
Reggimento.*  *'    The  new  manager  at  the  same  time  be- 
spoke the  favor  of  the  public,  which  had  so  generously 
patronized  his  predecessor,  Marcus  Quintns  Martius; 
and  assured  it  that  there  was  no  reason  to  fear  a  repe- 
tition of  the  deplorable  accident  by  which  that  enter- 
prising imprttario  had  lost  his  vocation,  and  his  audience 
their  lives.     It  is,  of  course,  quite  possible  to  give  a 
performance  in  the  hoary  old  amphitheatre  where  the 
people  of  Pompeii  had  crowded  to  witness  a  contest  of 
gladiators,  when  the  nhowers  of   Yesuvian  lava-dust 
oveieome  them.    The  edifice  was  so  well  preserved  by 
the  lava  that,  having  now  been  excavated,  it  Is  still 
almost  intact;   and  the  modem  Neapolitans  may  as 
easily  throng  upon  its  long,  semicircular  ruw«  of  stone 
seats  as  did  tne  contemporaries  of  Sallust,  Pliny,  and 
Dlomede.   As  we  think  of  the  old  theatre  of  Pompeii 
onoe  more  alive  with  a  throng   of   pleasure-seekers, 
attiied  for  the  most  part  in  the  homely  and  unnoticea- 
ble  every-day  costume  of  our  time,  with  here  and  there 
an  oasis  of  brilliant  color  afForded  by  the  showy  dress 
of  a  Neapolitan  peasant,  we  cannot  help  conjuring  up 
the  last  scene  witnessed  there  in  the  olden  time ;  the 
white,  looped  up  togas  and  the  narrow  fillets  of  the 
patricians,  Diomede  in  his  sandals  and  with  his  big  gold 
rings,  and  the  rows  of  dark-eyed,  dissolute  matrons  and 
daughters,  in  their  waistless  robes  and  daintily  aoifed 
tresses.    The  opera  boufe  and  the  pantomime,  which  one 
may  see  now  and  then  in  full  career  in  the  very  tomb  of 
the  imperial  Augustus  at  Rome,  and  which  will,  per- 
haps, replace  the   legitimate  lyrics  at  Pompeii,  are, 
indeed,  the  descendants  of  very  ancient  dramatic  per- 
formances; but  very  diff'»rent  are  they  from  the  fierce 
and  barbaric  pastimen  which  made  the  fairest  women 
of  Southern  Italy  scream  with  delight  from  the  Pom- 
peian  tiers  eighteen  centuries  af2;o.    The  <<  Tragic  Thea- 
tre,'* as  it  was  called— and  tragic,  verily,  it  was !— was 
the  favorite  resort  of  the  rich  Romans  who  flocked  to 
Pompeii  as  a  summer  watering-place.    Its  audiences 
will  now  consist  of  the  motley  throng  of  foreign  tourists 
who  go  to  see  the  most  impressive  ruins  in  Europe,  and 
of  the  not  less  motley  gatnering  of  Calabrian  peasants, 
Who,  thoughtless  or  ignorant  of  the  historic  memories 
of  the  spot,  will  ^o  simply  to  be  amused  and  laurh.- 
AppUUm^i  Jowmalt  Editor  9  Table* 

MiWNiE  Hauok  and  Signor  Foli.  a  goBslpping 
reporter  of  the  New  York  Herald,  who  went  forth 
to  meet  the  Mapleson  troupe  on  their  arrival,  says : 

Miss  Minnie  Hauck  was  a  very  goodly  s1;rht  to  behold, 
clad  in  a  close-fitting  blue  travelling  dress.  Her  face  is 
decidedly  pretty  and  lacking  little  of  being  handsome, 
with  laughing  grayish  brown  eyes,  a  good  nose,  full, 
well-shaped  lips,  that  when  parted  showed  very  white 


and  regular  teeth,  and  a  rioh,  warm  complexion.  She 
went  away  from  New  York  nine  years  ago  to  study  mu- 
sic, a  sallow,  sixteen-year-old  girl.  She  returned  for  a 
brief  visit  in  1876,  a  large  and  too  stout  young  woman. 
She  now  appears  fresh  from  her  foreign  triumphs,  neith- 
er a  slim  girl  nor  a  stout  FrKulein,  but  an  elegant,  self- 
possessed  lady.  In  Vienna  she  was  very  successful. 
In  Berlin  the  emperor  was  good  enough  to  take  a  liking 
to  her.  The  emperor's  favorites  were  «'Mignon**  and 
the  "  Daughter  of  the  Regiment."  The  emperor  in  his 
box  was  always  the  first  to  begin  the  applause.    "In 

Brussels  I  appeared  in  <  Carmen,* "  she  said.  **  I  sang 
it  in  the  French.  You  know  it  is  a  French  opera.  It  is 
called  an  opera  oomique,  but  it  Is  not  at  all  like  the 
Americanldeaof  anopera  comiqne.  The  music  is  es- 
sentially Spanish,  andTthe  opera  is  very  trade.  1  was 
fortunate  in  being  able  to  sing  it  in  French,  for  I  got  a 

f^rcat  many  ideas  and  situations  that  are  not  in  tho  Ital- 
an  at  all.  I  don't  know  whether  New  Yorkers  will  like 
*  Carmen  •  at  first.  It  *s  unlike  any  other  opera ;  it  grows 
upon  an  audience.  The  first  night  in  London  people  did 
not  know  what  to  say.  They  looked  at  each  other,  as 
much  as  to  sav,  *  Shall  we  like  it?  *  But  after  the  flrst 
night  it  grew  steadily  in  favor.  It  is  a  very  trying  opera, 
and,  inuHically,  very  ungrateful.  I  am  on  ail  tho  time 
from  the  time  the  curtain  goes  up  until  the  end.  Other 
characters  hnvo  single,  beautiful  arias,  and  gain  more 
applause  than  1  with  my  whole  evening's  singing.  But 
ail  my  music  is  charmine:,  and  the  treatment  is  splendid. 
Signer  Foli,  the  basso,  is  sure  to  be  a  prime  favorite. 
He  is  an  Irishman  by  birth,  and  an  old  resident  of  Hart- 
ford, where  he  worked  at  his  trade  of  carpenter  and 
builder.  He  had  a  fine  bass  voice,  and  his  iriends  i>er- 
suaded  him  to  go  abroad  and  study.  He  <leclded  to  do 
so,  and  was  about  to  stai-t  when  the  war  broke  out.  Ho 
immediately  set  about  enlisting  a  company,  and  had 
fifty  men  epllsted,  but  his  friends  brought  all  their  en- 
treaties to  bear,  and  got  him  off  for  Europe,  so  the 
country  lost  a  jf«>od  soldier  in  Ueutonant  Foley,  and 
gained  a  fine  basso  in  Signor  Foli.  **  You  see."  he  said, 
"  I  found  tbat  these  Italians  couldn't  get  my  name  right. 
They  called  me  Folay  and  the  like.  So  I  Just  changed 
the  *  ey  *  to  an  '  I.»  and  they  had  It  all  rlsrht.  Nature  was 
good  to  me,  and  I  worked  hard.  Anyhow  I've  made  a 
good  bit  of  money.  Let  me  tell  you  I  am  the  longest- 
fegfred  basso  on  the  stage,  and  I  get  twice,  yes,  three 
times,  as  much  money  as  any  other  basso." 


Spettal    Satues. 


MusTCAii  Strife.  Johann  Patlik,  a  musician,  and 
Josef  Kammberger,  a  Joumey-man  tailor,  occupy  rooms 
on  the  ground  fioor  opposite  each  other  in  the  conrt- 
yard  of  a  house  in  the  Barichgasse,  Vienna.  Josef 
Kammberger  is  a  member  of  what  is  called  a  ''Veterans' 
Association,"  and  on  festive  occasions  discharges  the 
indispensable  duties  of  drummer.  It  is  true  he  has 
never  been  a  soldier,  but  this  is  a  fact  which,  in  the 
case  of  many  such  associations,  in  no  wise  acts  as  an 
obstacle  to  one's  becoming  a  member.  At  his  leisure 
hours,  Josef  used  to  practise  in  his  room  on  the  drum, 
while  Herr  Patlik,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  court- 
yard, worked  away  at  his  double-bass.  Every  time, 
however,  that  the  zealous  Veterans'  Drummer  began  his 
deafening  exercises,  the  musician  used  to  bnrst  forth  in 
strong  invectives;  he  could  not  hear  what  he  was  him- 
self playing,  and  was  compelled  to  leave  off  until  the 
other  had  finished.  Last  May,  the  double  bass's  rage 
reached  its  culminating  point,  for,  contrary  to  his  ex- 
pectation that  Kammberger  would  practice  less  assidu- 
ously as  he  grew  more  efficient,  Kammberger  did 
nothing  of  the  sort,  but,  after  thoroughly  mastering  the 
signals  and  marches,  went  on  beating  the  unoffending 
drum  more' savagely  than  ever.  One  day,  the  musician, 
unable  to  contain  himself  any  longer,  hurled  an  empty 
beer  bottle  with  such  violence  into'the  drummer's  room 
that  the  vessel  was  dashed  into  a  thousand  fragments, 

which  fell  in  a  shower  over  and  around  the  assiduous 
drummer.  The  drumming  ceased  and  the  next  mo- 
ment, Kammberger,  looking  much  startled,  appeared 
at  his  window,  peering  -at)out  after  the  person  who  had 
finng  the  missile.  At  the  opposite  window  he  caught 
sight  of  Herr  Patlik  who,  evidently  glorying  in  what  he 
had  done,  and  armed  with  his  douhle-bass,  was  making 
the  most  hideous  grimaces  as  though  he  wanted  to  an- 
nihilate the  drummer.  This  pent  the  valiant  Kamm- 
bercer  into  a  furious  rago.  Snatchiuf;  up  n  hoavy  music 
book  strongly  bound  in  piff  skin  he  sent  it  with  all  bis 
force  at  the  aggressor.  This  was  the  signal  for  a  regu- 
lar bombardment.  Patlik  had  another  empty  beer  bot- 
tle handy;  th^s  he  forthwith  despatched  after  the  first, 
while  Kammberger  answered  incontinently  with  a  po- 
matum pot  that  happened  to  be  in  the  window.  Patlik 
now  seized  a  petroleum  can,  which,  without  stopping  to 
consider,  he  threw  at  his  adversary ;  Kammberger's  re- 
ply was  a  flower  pot,  sent  flying  with  such  force  tbat, 
passing  through  Patlik's  window,  it  continued  its  course, 
until  it  exploded  in  a  hundred  fragments  on  the  door  at 
the  opposite  side  of  the  room.  Both'  combatants  in- 
dulged in  lansrusge  of  a  highly  personal  and  unoompli- 
mentary  kind,  while  the  persons  who,  attracted  by  the 
hubbub,  had  hurried  to  the  spot,  kept  at  a  res])ectfui 
distance  so  as  to  be  out  of  reach  of  the  missiles  that 
were  following  each  other  in  such  quick  succession 
through  the  air.  A  few  days  ago,  Herren  Patlik  and 
Kammberger  appeared  at  the  police-eourt.  They  had 
each  taken  out  a  summons  against  the  oUier.  The 
whole  story  was  gone  through  by  principals  and  wit- 
nesscH,  the  former  working  themselves  up  to  such  a 
pitch  of  excitement  tbat,  had  such  objects  been  ready 
at  hand,  empty  beer-bottles,  pomatum  pots,  music 
books,  and  so  on,  would  have  been  flying  about  the 
court.  Eventually,  the  magistrate  succeeded  in  effect- 
ing a  reconciliation  and  the  two  cross  -summonses  were 
discharged.— Zoitdan  MuHoal  World. 
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Vocwl.  witii  Plaa«  Ace^aaiMiminiVBt. 

Ob !  to  be  home  again !  £6  4.   c  to  F.     Reden.  40 

"  Mother  is  catling,— calling,  calling,  calling.** 
Very  pathetic,    and    portrays    the    agitated 
thoughts  and  speech  of  the  ayinfc  one  who  so 
longed  for  home. 

^lie  EverlastiDfr  Shore.  G  4.   dtog.    PinmUL  ^ 

*'  I  am  waiting  for  the  music 
Of  a  voice  heard  long  ago." 

Upon  one  stormy  Sunday.    G  3.    E  to  g. 

CarUon.    90 
"  Coming  adoon  the  lane 
Were  a  score  of  bonnie  laases.*' 
One  of  the  sweetest  of  Scotch  ballads.     Sing 
it  and  believe  it  I 

Forget  or  die.    B6  3.     b  to  E.  F.  F.    30 

**  What  is  left  then,  to  the  heart. 
But  forgetting,  or  else  dying  7" 
Quite  effective  and  full  of  feeling. 

My  Mother's  Bible.  Song  and  Chorus.    G  2 
d  to  E.  Rosewig,    35 

"  My  mother's  hands  this  Bible  clasped.'* 
Well  known  words,  to  new  and  simple  music 

Nora  Macarty.    136  3.    d  to  F.  BooU.  30 

**  She's  the  completest 
Of  girls,  and  the  neatest.** 
Merry, "  neat,*'  and  very  pretty  iThih.  ballad. 

Daschinka,  or  The  Star  of  the  North.    G 
minor  and  msjor.    3.  d  to  F.       PinsuU.  30 

"  When  you  do  coiue,  will  you  stay? 
Will  you  smile  and  fade  away?*^ 
Pretty  Russian  or  Swedish  Song,  qnite  original. 

Will  we  never  meet  again.    Song  and  Oho. 
C  3.   E  to  g.  Speck.    30 

Pleasing  love  song,  in  popular  style. 

I  am  waiting  Essie,  for  thee.    Aria  for  Gui- 
tar.   0  3.    £  to  E.  Brown.  35 

Well  known  popular  ^ong.  Nearly  all  such  are 
arran<]:ed  for  Guitar,  as  well  as  Piano^  and  may 
be  so  ordered. 

The  Star.  (L'^toile).    D  4.    E  to  A.      Fcmre.  35 

"  Choose  we,  my  best  beloved. 
One  from  the  briirht  stars  gleaming.** 
Charming  alike  In  words,  sentiment  and  music. 


Rakdczy  Overture.  •   4,  BHa.  1.00 

Overture  to  tlie  Hungarian  Drama  "lUkdc^ 
in  Prison,**  and  includes  the  celebrated  March. 

Artistes  Joy  Waltz.      (Wiener  Eunstler 

Abende.)    3.  Ihtbez.  75 

Some  of  the  bright  Vienna  nraslo  that  keeps 
the  world  from  stagnating. 

Greeting  of   Spring.      (Friihlingsgriisa). 

G  4.  Schultze.  35 

Expressive  of  the  thoughts  and  the  music  ac- 
companying the  genial  season. 

Along  the  Shore.    Op.  90.    Reverie.    E&. 

G.  D.  IVilMn.  eO 
Mr.  W.  then,  has  been  IdylliuK  by  the  Sea-side, 
and  to  good  purpose.    Very  melodious. 

Wandering  Brook.'  A6.  Morris.  60 

The  same  vain  of  thought  as  that  in  Tenny- 
son's  poem,  but  musically  expressed. 

Bed  Bird  Waltz.    Fine  Lithograph  title. 

0  2.  BechL  40 

Just  the  piece  for  a  young  pupil. 

Paul  et  Virginie  Waltzes.    8.  ly Albert.  60 

This  is  the  Virjrinie  of  the  story,  :<nd  not  the 
more  modem  one  that  **  never  tires."  Nor  should 
we  tire  very  soon  of  the  dance  or  the  mnsic. 

Potpourri  from   Babes  in  the  Wood.      4 

hands.    3.  Maylath.  75 

Six  melodies,  all  very  popular. 

Original  Oomposition  for  the  Organ.     By 

jDr.  Henry  Stephen  Cutler. 

No.  1.    Andante.    A  5.  35 

Dr.  C.  as  we  know,  is  a  **  bom  organist,"  and 
a  master  of  his  instrument.  The  Andante  is  for 
Manual  and  Pedal,  and  Is  a  good  be«:tnning  to  a 
somewhat  extensive  set  of  similar  pieces. 

ABBBEviATioNS.^Degrees  of  difficulty  are  marked 
from  1  to  7.  The  key  is  denoted  by  a  capital  letter,  ai 
G,  B^,  etc.  A  laree  Roman  letter  marks  tho  lowest  ano 
the  highest  note  If  on  the  staff,  small  Boman  letters  if 
below  or  above  the  staff.  Thus:  **  C.  5.  o  to  B,"  means 
"  Key  of  C,  Fifth  degree,  lowest  letter  c  on  the  added 
line  below,  highest  letter  Bon  the  4th  space.*' 
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Virtnoflity  »«•»»«  Art. 
The  more  extended  the  horizon  of  a  man*8 
mnsical      knowledj?e      becomes,     the    more 
firmly  rooted  will  ^jfrow  his  conviction    that 
virtuosity  for  its  own  sake  has  no  tnie  place 
within  the  domain  of  pare  Art;  and  the  deeper 
and  more  earnest  his  studies  of  the  records 
of  the  past,  the  less  will  he  think  of  himself  and 
his  own  importance  as  compared  with  the  ad- 
vancement of  his  art.     Xhfijtime  has  not  long 
sj^CjLpassed  Jiway  when  art  was  in  almost  every 
.  nepartment  sacrificed  to  display,  and  when  a 
player  or  singer  was  admired,  not  for  his  power 
to  expound  great  music,  bnt  for  his  cleverness 
in  using  his  voice,  or  manipulating  his  instru- 
ment, and  for  his  pertinacitv  in  putting  and 
keeping  his  cleverness,  or  **  virtuosity,"  before 
the  public.     Indeed,  this  sort  of  appreciation 
IS  far  from  being,  even  now,  entirely  a  thing  of 
thfi4iaat:  and  there  is  a  considerable  section  of 
the  so-called  "musical  public"  which  thinks 
far  more  highly  of  a  show  of  «*  execution  "  in 
the  shape  of  a  cadenza,  than  of  the  work  of 
genius  which   snch  cadenza  is    intended    to 
"improve."    But  this  section  is,  we  are  glad 
to  believe,  growing   "small   by  degrees  and 
beautifully  less;"  and  year  by  year,  as  musical 
culture  advances,  and  public  taste  improves, 
•  attention  is  attracted  more  and  more  to  the 
music  itself,  and  to  the  manner  in  which  it  is 
/performed,  rather  than  to  the  executive  abili- 
\  tiei«  of  the  performer,  except  so  far  as  those 
abilities  are  rendered  subservient  to  a  nobler 
purpose  than  mere  personal  display. 

Tnis  advance  in  public  opinion  is  %  healthy 
sign,  of  the  times,  and  as  the  winter  concert- 
season  is  now  c©mmencing,  we  would  offer  a 
word  of  advice  to  all  who  are  likely  to  appear 
before  the  public  as  interpreters  of  the  works 
of  the  great  masters.  Advice  is,  we  know, 
plentiful;  but  it  is  too  often  the  case  that  the 
people  who  have  most  need  of  it  are  least  dis- 
posed to  take  it,  from  whatever  quarter  it  may 
come.  We  think,  however,  these  lines  will  be 
read  by  some  who  will  be  inclined  to  act  npon 
suggestions  made  with  no  other  object  than  to 
maintain  a  high  standard  in  all  that  pertains  to 
music  as  an  art. 

The  advice  we  would  offer  to  artists  is  this 
--*wp  9df  in  the  haekground  entirely^  and  bring 
all  your  p&wer$  to  hear  upon  the  true  rendering  of 
your  composer's  toorJS,  Banish  "  virtuosity,"  as 
such,  from  your  vocabulary.  Do  not  forget 
that,  while  executive  powers  of  the  highest 
order  are  absolutely  necessary  to  convey  to 
your  audience  a  true  idea  of  the  works  of  the 
classic  composers,  those  powers  are  to  be  em- 
ployed only  to  interpret  your  author,  and  not  to 
aealt  younelf.  The  artist  is  the  medium  of 
conveyinjg  the  composer's  ideas  to  the  listener, 
and,  like  the  clear  glass  which  lets  in  a  flood 
ot  sunlight  to  an  otherwise  dark  room,  the 
performer  of  a  piece  of  music  should,  meta- 
phorically speaking,  be  invisible.  Without 
obtruding  himself  upon  his  bearers'  attention, 
a  true  artist  conveys  to  them  the  thoughts  em- 
bodied in  the  composition  he  is  playing  m 
singing — without  a  single  note  being  added  to 
or  taken  from  that  composition.  Virtuosity, 
in  the  sense  of  a  mere  display  of  executive 
power,  is  quite  out  of  place  in  the  interpreta- 
tion of  other  people's  music.  If  you  are  sing- 
ing or  playing  a  piece  of  your  own,  ornament 
it  by  all  means,  if  you  are  so  inclined— put  in 
your  turns,  your  arpeggios,  your  chromatic 
runs,  your  chords,  etc.,  ad  libitum;  the  piece 
is  yours,  and  you  are  at  liberty  to  "  do  as  you 
like  with  your  own."  But  you  have  no  right 
to  do  this  with  the  music  of  others.  It  is  an 
insult  to  your  audience;   and,  what  ia  even  | 


worse,  it  is  a  ruthless  trampling  under  foot  of 
the  mighty  men  of  the  past,  if,  while  you  pre- 
tend to  play  their  works,  you  are  "executing  " 
something  of  your  own,  to  show  the  public 
what  yon  can  do.  If  you  can,  after  careful  and 
reverent  study  of  your  author,  throw  any  light 
npon  his  meaning,  or,  by  your  manner  of  per- 
forming his  music,  help  the  public  to  understand 
him,  do  it  by  all  means;  for  in  so  doing  you 
honor  him,  instruct  them,  and  render  true  and 
loyal  service  to  art.  But  do  not  degrade  your- 
self and  art  too  by  climbing  to  the  shoulders 
of  the  composer  whose  works  you  profess  to 
play,  in  order  to  show  how  nimble  are  your 
fingers,  how  retentive  your  memory,  how  flexi- 
ble your  throat.  You  may  have  the  fingers  of 
a  Rubinstein,  or  the  throat  of  a  Patti  or  an 
Albani;  but  your  powers,  be  they  ever  so 
great,  are  none  too  great  to  do  honor  to  our 
classic  composers ;  and  if  you  render  to  them 
full  justice,  you  will  be  in  the  only  legitimate 
way  of  gaining  honor  for  yourself. 

There  is  nothing  which  makes  an  artist  more 
fit  for  his  public  duties  than  this  concentration 
of  the  whole  soul  upon  his  author.  Such  com^ 
plete  self-abnegation  will  make  his  nerves  like 
iron:  and  if  he  has  any  fear  at  all,  it  is  not 
that  he  will  "  break  down,"  and  disgrace  him- 
self, but  lest  he  should  fail  to  tell  his  audience 
what  the  composer  meant  to  say. 

People  who  go  to  hear  music — whether  or- 
gan recitals,  pianoforte  recitals,  instrumental 
or  vocal  solos,  or  what  not — have  this  matter, 
to  some  extent,  in  their  own  hands.  We  fear 
there  are  not  many  artists  who  care  so  much  for 
art  as  to  be  entirely  indifferent  to  popular  ap- 
plause ;  but  there  will,  we  are  sure,  be  many 
more  of  this  class  when  audiences  learn  to  ap 
predate  the  spirit  which  actuates  the  true 
artist.  When  people  know  that  the  singer  or 
player  to  whom  they  listen  does  not  want  to 
display  himself,  but  to  expound  his  author; 
that  the  most  demonstrative  or  noisy  performer 
is  not  always  the  best  musician;  that  the  artist 
who  startles  least  by  his  own  powers  frequent- 
ly conveys  most  instruction,  and  although  he 
is  well  alle  to  gain  applause  for  himself  by  a 
few  showy  tricks,  he  prefers  to  serve  art  by  a 
faithful  performance  of  good  music, — when, 
we  say,  audiences  remember  these  things  then, 
and  then  only,  will  art  and  "virtuosity"  change 
places  in  general  estimation. 

The  whole  tendency  of  a  musician's  life, 
both  private  and  public,  will  be  influenced 
most  powerfully  by  his  views  of  art.  If  art  is 
to  him  a  platform  on  which  he  stands  to  attain 
an  eminence  which  would  otherwise  be  beyond 
him,  he  is,  and  will  ever  remain,  a  charlatan; 
but,  if  he  regards  himself  as  only  an  instru- 
ment (albeit,  an  intelligent,  studious,  and 
appreciative  instrument),  to  set  forth  good  mu- 
sic, and  win  for  it  from  others  the  love  and 
admiration  he  himself  feels,  then  his  mission  is 
a  noble  one,  and  the  good  will  of  those  who 
are  able  to  value  his  real  merits  at  their  proper 
worth  will  be  a  greater  and  more  lasting  com- 
pensation than  any  "  popular  applause  "he  may 
fail  to  obtain. — London  Musical  Standard. 
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Brahma's  Vew  Symphonji 

OPINIONS    OP     TH«    LONDON    DAILIES. 

The  Times. 

^  Brahms  occupies  a  peculiar  position  in  the 
history  of  modern  music.  Proclaimed  to  the 
world  as  the  coming  hero  of  music  by  Schu- 
mann nearly  five-and- twenty  years  ago,  he  at 
first  seemed  doomed  to  disappoint  this  splendid 
pro^ostication.  His  early  works  show^  the 
distinct  influence  of  the  composer  who  had  first 


acknowledged  him ;  soon,  however,  an  origi- 
nal vein  of  high  unality  became  apparent,  and 
the  first  Serenade  for  orchestra  in  D  proclaimed 
to  the  world  the  rising  of  a  star  of  the  first 
magnitude.  By  that  time  Brahms  had  shaken 
off  all  dependence  on  Schumann.  He  had  set- 
tled at  Vienna,  and  the  traditions  of  the  earlier 
masters  of  the  Viennese  school  had  become 
part  of  his  being.  Wherever,  especially  in  his 
orchestral  works,  the  infiuence  of  other  com- 
posers is  shown,  it  is  that  of  Haydn  and  Mo- 
zart, at  least  as  much  as  of  Schumann  or  Men- 
delssohn, and,  in  spite  of  his  dibut  under 
"romantic"  influences,  he  is  at  the  present 
day  the  stronghold  of  "absolute  musical 
form  and  of  classicism  in  its  wider  signifi- 
cance." 

The  new  symphony  in  D  shows  distinct  traces 
of  the  various  elements  above  alluded  to.  The 
beginning  of  the  first  movement,  allegro  ma 
non   troppo,   somewhat  reminds  one  of  the 
serenade  in  A,  especially  as  far  as  the  grouping 
of  the  wind  instruments  is  concerned ;  and  the 
second  theme,  in  F  sharp  minor,  beautifully 
intoned  by  the  'celli  and  viola  cantando,  is 
still  to  a  certain  extent  in  Brahms*s  "Viennese" 
manner.     But  the  working  out  which  ensues, 
and  to  which  the  fiutes  give  a  quaint  coloring, 
is  pitched  in  a  more  passionate  key,  and  espec- 
ially the  fngato  passage  after  the  repetition  of 
the  first  part  shows  the  contrapuntist  of  the 
first  order.    As  a  whole,  the  first  movement  of 
Brahms's  symphony  may  be  called  a  master- 
piece, and  worthy  of  its  composer's  fame.    The 
contrapuntal  writing  is  excellent,  the  themes 
are  broad  and  powerful,  and  the  whole  is  per- 
vaded by  a  sustained  feeling  of  strong  though 
occasionally  gloomy  passion.    The  last-named 
quality  is  again  discovered  in  the  second  move* 
ment,  adagio    ma  non  troppo,  in  B.       The 
themes  here,  however,  are  less  graphically  de- 
fined, and  beyond  a  general  impression  of  noble 
intent  and    consummate    workmanship    it  is 
almost  impossible  to  judge  of  this  movement 
from  a  first  hearing.    In  the  two  ensuing  move- 
ments, allegretto   grazioso   and   allegro   con 
spirito,  on  the  other  hand,  everything  is  plain 
sailing.    The  composer  has  thrown  off  all  sad- 
ness, and  follows  his  humor  whither  it  may 
lead  him.    In  the  allegretto  there  is  the  simple 
gaietede  eosur  which  we  have  previously  called 
Viennese,  and  which  is  also  that  of  Haydn. 
There  is  also  in  the  presto  something  like  the 
merry  dance  of  peasants  to  the  sounds  of  the 
fiute  and  the  clarinet  and  the  "  loud  bassoon." 
In  this  movement  a  deviation  from  the  classical 
form  may  be  noted.    For  although  a  presto 
intervenes  between  the  opening  allegretto  and 
its  final  repetition,  the  customary  forms  of 
scherzo  ana  trio  can  hardly  be  recognized. 
The  finale  has,  by  the  consensus  of  foi^ign 
critics,  been  characterized   as  "Mozartian," 
and  in  this  judgment  we  are  bound  to  agree, 
although  the  affinity  does  not  amount  to  any- 
thing like  plagiarism  as  far  as  the  melodies  are 
concerned.    But  the  spirit  and  general  struct- 
ure of  the  piece  certainly  remind  one  of  the 
great  master.     The  allegro  is  worthy  of  its 
name,  bright  and  brilliant  from  beginning  to 
end.    In  such  circumstances  much  comment  is 
unnecessary  beyond  the  remark  that  the  second 
theme  for  strings,  laigamente,  is  of  greater 
depth  than  the  somewhat  boisterous  first,  and 
that  the  final  coda  is,  like  that  of  the  fint 
movement,  admirably  written .    That  the  light- 
er measures  of  the  third  and  fourth  morementa 
appear  as  an  anti-climax   after  the   mighty 
strains  of  the  earlier  portions  it  would  bo  vain 
to  deny.    But  for  that  reason  the  work  itself 
ought  not  to  be  depreciated.    In  his  fint  sym- 
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phony  Brahms  had  taken  Beethoven  for  a 
model.  Eyeiything,  including  even  one  of  the 
themes,  recalled  the  last  and  greatest  symphon- 
ic work  of  that  master.  Here  Brahms  is 
perfectly  himself,  and  in  consequence  the 
yarious  elements  of  his  artistic  nature,  detailed 
by  us,  find  their  adequate  expression.  Hence 
the  piece  gains  in  character  what  perhaps  it 
may  lose  m  unity  of  design.  It  is  in  all 
respects  representatiye  of  the  greatest  symphon- 
ic writer  now  living. 

The  Siandard. 

Herr  Brahms*s  No.  2  is,  in  point  of  technical 
workmanship,  skilful  orchestration,  and  rigid 
adherence  to  the  orthodox  rules  of  construc- 
tion, not  a  whit  inferior  to  the  No.  1 ;  while  it 
possesses  the  advantages  of  clearness  of  plan 
and  an  amount  of  melodic  expression  which  is 
not  generally  found  in  this  author's  writing^. 
We  have  no  doubt  that  the  symphony  in  D  will 
prove  more  popular  than  the  C  minor,  with  the 
exception  of  the  second  movement,  adagio  non 
troppo,  which,  theugh  a  veritable  marvel  of 
tecnnical  skill,  is  too  learned  and  labored  to 
proye  universally   acceptable.      As  we  have 
oefore  remarked,  the  form  of  the  composition 
is  in  accordance  with  the  precedent  laid  down 
by  Haydn  and  Mozart,  and  followed  out  by 
Beethoven,  Schubert,  Mendelssohn,  etc.,  and 
consists  of  the  usual  four  movements — allegro 
non  troppo  (D  major),  adagio  non  troppo  (B- 
major),  allegretto  grazioso  quasi  andantmo  and 
presto  ma  non  assu  (G  major),  and  alle^  con 
spirito  (D).    What  will  immediately  strike  the 
observer  is  the  absence  of  the  scherzo  and  trio ; 
but  Herr  Brahms,  although  electing  t«  depart 
from  the  more  customary  style,  has  not  replaced 
the  scherzo  with  anything  outside  the  pale  of 
admitted  symphonic   form.      What   is  most 
remarkable  in  the  first  allegro  is  the  '*  infinite 
variety  "  of  thematic  workmanship,  the  unex- 
pected changes  in  the  scoring,  and  the  abrupt 
transitions  from  forte  to  piano,  and  mee  verii. 
So  full  of  change  and  surprise  is  this  section 
of  the  work  that  the  auditor  la  held  fascinated, 
as  it  were,  throughout  what  otherwise  would 
seem  a  very  long  movement,  spellbound  by  the 
inexhaustible  fertility  of  the  composer's  inven- 
tion.   Here  we  have  plenty  of  tuneful,  unaf- 
fected expression,  contrasted  with  passages  of 
a  more  dramatic  character,  or  others'i^that  are 
purely  scholastic.       Occasionally  we  are  re- 
minded in  the  more  placid  portions'ef  Mendels- 
sohn; but  it  is  not  for  long,  and   then  the 
individuality  of  Herr  Brahms  comes  out  all  the 
stronger.     The  coda,  with  its  long  syncopated 
passage  for  first  horn,  accompanied  by  the  wind 
and  pizzicato  string^,  is  sin^larly  beautiful, 
and  the  allegro  comes  to  a  quiet  but  most  effec- 
tive finish.    Of  the  adagio  we  shall  make  no 
attempt  to  speak  in  detail;   it  is  deeper  in 
sentiment,  and   perhaps  more  vague  in  con- 
struction, than  the  rest  of  the  symphony,  and 
is  noteworthy  both  for  the  prevalence  of  syn- 
copated   passafres    and    time-changes.      The 
workmansnip  is   highly   elaborate,   and   the 
instrumentation  masterly,  but  no  correct  esti- 
mate of  its  worth  can  be  obtained  from  a  single 
hearing.    The  allegretto  grazioso,  which  does 
duty  for  the  scherzo,  is  a  charming  and  dainty 
little  movement,  constructed  with  great  sim- 
pUcity,  as  to  the  main  theme,  and  abounding 
with   delicate  Schubert-like  alternations  be- 
tween the  major  and  minor  modes.     Again, 
we  have  some  extraordinary  time-changes  (a 
favorite  device  of  Herr  Brahms),  the  measure 
altering  from  8-4  to  2-4,  thence. to  8-8  and 
1M9,  and  so  back  again  to  the  original  8-4.    It 
is  full  of  interest  and  attraction,  and  possesses 
a  flow  of  melody  such  as  one  does  not  frequent- 
ly encounter  in  modem  German  compositions. 
Of  the  finale  it  is  as  difficult  to  speak  with 
accuracy,  after  hearing  it  but  once,  as  of  the 
adagio ;  but  we  are  inclined  to  place  its  preten- 
sions upon  an  inferior  rank  to  those  of  the 
remainder  of  the  composition.     Unbounded 
vitality,  enersy,  and  spirit  the   allegro   con 
spirito  undoubtedly  possesses;  but  it  is  not 
always  as  clear  or  concise  as  might  be  desired, 


and  is  spread  perhaps  over  a  greater  extent 
than  the  thematic  substance  warrants.  Taken 
all  in  all,  however,  the  Symphony  in  D  is  the 
work  of  a  master-hand  to  whom  there  are  no 
secrets  in  the  treasure  mine  of  music  that  have 
not  come  beneath  his  notice,  to  find  a  ready 
solver.  It  is  well  that  Germany  can  boast  such 
sons  of  Apollo  as  this,  and  it  is  well  for  the 
world  of  music  that  there  is  an  active  power 
now  amongst  us  which  gives  us  incontestable 
proof  that  the  laws  of  structure  which  gov- 
erned art  in  the  bygone  era  do  not  necessarily 
militate  against  the  march  of  progress  at  the 
present  day. 

DaUy   Telegraph, 

The  German  master^s  new  work,  like  the  corres- 
ponding one  of  Beethoven,  Is  in  the  key  of  D,  and 
diiiers  widely  as  to  generid  character  from  the  first. 
Gonsciensly  or  otherwiae,  Brahms  thns  emulates 
his  great  predecessors  in  the  art  of,  so  to  speak, 
shifting  his  ground  and  taking  np  fresh  standpoints 
in  the  mexhanstible  region  of  thonght  and  feeling 
which  belongs  to  mnsic    An  air  of  idyllic  simplic- 
ity pervades  the  new  symphony,  save  in  the  slow 
movement,  and,  on  reaching  it  from  the  previous 
composition,  we  seem  to  have  passed  oat  of  a  zone 
of  tempest  into  one  of  repose.    This  idea  is  strongly 
impressed  npon  us  by  the  character  of  the  opening 
all^^o,  which,  though  not  wanting  in  vigorous  con- 
trasts, mainly  suggests  pastoral  qaiet  and  gentle- 
ness.   We  cannot,  however,  say  that  the  result  is 
dae  to  particularly  novel  methods.    The  allegro  is, 
in  fact,  the  least  original  portion  of  the  work,  and 
we  do  not  assert  this  merely  becanse  some  passages 
in  it  might  have  been  inspired  by  Mendelssohn. 
Dae  weight  should,  no  doubt,  be  accorded  to  the 
frequency  with  which,  in  listening  to  this  music, 
the  name  of  the  most  fascinating,  u  not  the  raoet 
profound,  of  modern  composers  rises  to  the  lips ; 
but  it  is  of  more  importance  to  observe  that  through- 
out the  movement  we  cannot  bat  be  conscioas  of  a 
pervading  conventionality.    The  individaal  compo- 
ser stands  oat  plainly  enongh  in  the    details  of 
treatment,  and,  looking  on  any  page  of  the  score,  a 
student  of  Brahms  recognizes  the  mark  of  his  hand. 
Bat  the  thoughts  and  the  outlines  of  their  expres- 
sion are  all  familiar  to  us.      So  far  the  movement 
mast  be  regarded  as  disappointing.    Because  ori^- 
nality  is  rare,  we  almost  nercely  expect  it  from  men 
like  this  accomplished  master.      The  lack  of  it, 
however,  should  not  blind  us  to  merits  which  are 
not  wanting,  and  the  very  movement  now  spoken 
is,  in  all  other  respects,  a  ehuf  cTcBuvre.    Its  form, 
closely  following  accepted  models,  is  perfect;  its 
workmanship  that  of  consnmmate  art,  and  the  in- 
fiezibility  of  purpose  which  tarns   to    advantage 
every  scrap  of  thematic  material  and  every  fieura- 
tive  device  cannot  be  too  highly  praised.  Masidans, 
therefore,  will  hear  the  allegro  with  delight    They 
may  regret  the  absence  of  originality ;  but  must 
dwell  with  pleasure  upon  the  excellence  of  the 
workmanship.    Concerning  the  slow  movement— 
an  adagio  ma  non  troppe  in  F  sharp  minor— the 
boldest  critic  might  well  speak  with  diffidence  after 
but  one  hearing.    Thoagh  certainly  not  formless, 
its  form  la  nnique ;  while  its  purport  by  no  means 
lies  on  the  surface.    Hasty  observers  might  even 
say  that  the  meaning  is  obscure,  and  the  expression, 
wanting  a  clue  to  the  underlying  thougnt,  some- 
times unpleasing.    Others,  less  rash,  withhold  Judg- 
ment in  suspense  till  familiar  with  an  atterance 
which,  coming  from  a  man  like  Brahms,  cannot  l>e 
mere  vanity  and  vexation  of  spirit.    The  composer 
does  not  style  his  third  movement  a  scherzo,  nor, 
if  fan  be  deemed  essential  to  scherzi,  can  it  fairly 
claim  a  place  in  the  family.    Brahms  has  little  or 
nothing,  as  far  as  we  yet  know,  of  the  humor  which 
is  so  charming  a  ouality  in  Beethoven,  and  we  find 
no  evidence  <n  it  nere.    But  the  movement,  which 
takes  us  back  to  the  idyllic  rmon  of  the  allegro, 
has  abundance  of  beauty  and  life.    Consisting  of 
two  divisions — ^allegrette  and  presto — ^there  is  in  it 
much  happy  variety ;  nor  do  we  think  the  less  of 
the  movement  because  throughout  we  recognize  the 
auihor^s  strong  individuality.      For  the  rest,  its 
structure  is  as  simple  and  obvions  as  the  sternest 
opponent  of  modern  complexity  and  fogginess  could 
desire.     The  last  movement,  allegro  con  spirito, 
has  been  likened  by  German  critics  to  Mozart,  but 
this,  we  venture  to  think,  is  a  superficial  opinion. 
Its  straightforward  diatonic  themes,  occasional  uni- 
son  passages,  and  sustained  animation  no  doubt 
recall  the  finales  of  the  older  masters,  but  beyond 
this  the  two  have  llttie  in  common.    The  move- 
ment shews,  hewever,  with  what  happy  results  a 


modern  composer  can  still  cherish  the  spirit  of  his 
predecessors.  Brahms,  without  ceasing  to  be  him- 
self,  or  stooping;  to  direct  Imitatioa,  here  proves  Ui« 
vitality  remaining  in  long-aocopted  traditions,  which 
those  only  now  reject,  perhaps,  who  are  naahle  to 
do  more  than  slavishly  reproduce  without  develop- 
ing. Well  wrought,  sustained  with  splendid 
strength  and  admiraole  jadgmont»  the  finale  rnaba 
on  to  the  end,  carrying  with  it  inevitable  sympathj 
and  admiration. 

Ikuly  2f&u>$. 

The   symphony  opens  with   an    "Allegro  non 
troppe  "  (in  D  major),  the  leading  theme  of  which 
Is  a  genial  melodic  phrase  (somewhat  trite,  hower- 
er),  given  out  first  by  the  horns,  then  by  some  of 
the  wood  wind  instruments.     Alter  bein?  well  de- 
veloped, a  second  subject  is  introduced,  also  in  Uw 
original  [?]  key,  in  which  the  violonoelloe  and  violu 
have  a  prominent  share,  this    theme  being  more 
striking  and  important  than  the  leading  snbjoct  of 
the  movement.       Other  episodic  passages  ooear, 
some  of  which  are  distinguished  by  melodic  gnot, 
others  by  impulsive  energy,  a  fine  coda  bringiiog 
the  first  division  of  the  symphony  to  an  effective 
close.    The  fallowing  "  Adagio  non  troppo  "  (ii  fi 
major),  is  far  less  interesting,  both  in  subject  tn^ 
treatment,  than  the  preceding  movement    It  is, 
indeed,  vague  and  unsatisfactory  in  developroeot, 
and  owes  what  effect  it  produces  to  some  imfeniou 
variations  of  rhythm,  and  eome  very  skilfol  con- 
trasts  in    the    instrumentation.      TbefallegreCto 
grazioso  quasi  andantino  haa  muoh  of  the  character 
•f  a  scherzo,  although  not  so  entitled.    This  more- 
ment  produced  a  special  effect,  and  was  encored  in 
the  Vienna  performance— results  that  did  not  fnllov 
its  hearing  on  Satnrdav.    It  possesses  roach  piq- 
uancy and  impulse,  with  some  strongly  contrsated 
rhythmical  effects,  but  leaves  a  fi^eneral  imprtseioo 
of  strained  effort  after  originality.    The  fiotle-Hd- 
legro  con  spirito,  in  the  original  key — ^is  the  best- 
sustained  and  most  coherent  movement  of  the  whole 
symphony.    The  themes  are  atriking  and  melodi- 
ous in  themselves,  and  their  treatment  is  floent  and 
masterly ;    a  tone  of  Jnbilant  brightness  mnoinir 
throughout  the  entire  finale,  which  winds  np  with  i 
truly  splendid  coda.    In  prop<»rtion  as  tiie  eompo- 
ser  would  seem  here  to  havo  been  less  nnder  the 
influence  of  a  craving  after  origrinality  than  in  Um 
other  movements,  the  resnlt  has  been  more  socoess- 
ful.    Not  that  Ihe  finale  is  marked  by  pla^risn, 
either  in  subject  or  treatment,  but  that  it  is  chsne- 
terlzed  by  a  freedom  and  spontaneousness  thtt  ere 
net  so  apparent  in  the  other  portions  of  the  ijm- 
phony.      A  work  of  such  importance,  howeTer, 
demands  more  than  a  single  hearing  to  jostify  i 
definite  jadgment  on  its  merits. 

J>aUy  Chronicle, 
The  concert  of  Saturday  was  specially  notsUe 
by  reason  of  the  introduction  to  this  coontry  w 
Brahms's  second  symphony  ia  D,  Op.  78.  first  per- 
formed by  the  Philharmonic  Society  of  Vienna  W 
Christmas  Eve.  The  directora  of  these  concerU 
have  been  untiring  in  their  efforta  to  fiamiliiHs* 
their  patrons  with  the  works  of  a  diligent  writer 
who  has  long:  been  regarded  as  the  foremost  com- 
poser of  modern  Germany,  and  their  exertions  htte 
not  been  thrown  away.  Since  the  first  appearanee 
of  Brahma's  name  in  their  programmes  coDtintttUy 
increasing  interest  has  been  aroused  in  his  oomp^ 
sitions,  until  now  his  popularity  ia  second  to  nooeor 
his  contemporaries.  Brahma's  first  symphony,  in 
C  minor,  was  so  favorably  received  on  the  <x^^ 
of  ita  performance  here  in  March  last  year,  that  u 
was  naturally  supposed  the  KabiMi  woold  be  ea^ 
to  hear  the  second  work  of  this  descripUen  frooi 
his  pen  as  soon  as  practicable.  Hopeful  as  were 
the  English  admirers  of  Brahms  of  his  new  sympho- 
ny proving  a  valuable  addition  to  the  repertoire  of 
our  orchestral  societies,  bat  few,  we  believe,  were 
prepared  for  the  vigorous,  yet  gracefal  work  pw- 
sented  on  Saturday.  It  is  in  every  respect  a  «••• 
terly  composition,  and  the  cordial  sppi^batios 
bestowed  upon  its  first  performance  is  cerUio  to  M 
fnlly  endorsed  as  aodiences  become  more  fooU**^ 
with  its  merits.  The  allegro  is  a  spirited  more- 
ment,  marked  by  flowing  tunefulness,  to  which  »« 
following  adagio,  in  the  key  of  B,  comes  in  deil^o*' 
fal  contrast  By  many,  however,  the  third  more- 
ment  will  perhaps  be  regarded  as  the  gem  *■  :°. 
work.  It  is  an  allegretto  grazioso,  begiooiog  ^if 
a  pretty  air,  somewhat  pastoral  in  ^^"^^^lu  ^ 
signed  to  oboes,  clarinets,  and  bassooos,  ^|^ 
pizzicato  accompaniment  of  violonoellei.  ^^^ 
the  theme  has  been  developed  the  tempo  ^^^^?^ 
presto,  the  whole  movement  being  so  ^***''*"J2®-i 
piquante,  that  on  Saturday  it  narrowly  eecapea 
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enoore.  The  finale  is  an  allegretto  con  splriio,  in 
wUoh  there  is  no  fallinic  off  in  the  freshness  mark 
ing  the  earlier  portion  of  the  composition ;  the  con- 
eluding  passages,  indeed*  are  worked  np  with  soch 
wonderful  dash  and  brllliancj  as  to  hold  attention 
eaptire  nntil  the  last  har  has  been  played.  Novel- 
ties, even  when  instinct  with  genins,  do  not  always 
obtain  read  V  acceptance ;  but  we  shsll  be  mnch  sar- 
prised  if  this  new  symphony  does  not  materially 
add  to  the  r^aUtion  Brahms  already  enjoys  in  this 
oonntry. 

S.  ftehnmann  and  Tldbaut. 

BT  DB.  LUDWIO  HOHL. 

ClkanSlated  from  the  «<  Kene  Zeitonc/'  by  J.  A. 

Mnnkelt.] 

It  is  well  known  that  Robert  Schumann,  with  re- 
spect to  the  splritnal  revival  of  his  art,  belongs  to 
those  who,  after  Beethoven's  death,  have  most 
actively  been  pnrf>ning  the  cnltivation  of  music. 
We  know,  likewise,  that  the  unassuming  essay  "On 
Purity  in  Music  "  by  Thibaut,  the  great  Heidelberg 
"  man  of  pandects,"  by  its  convioduflr  contents,  gave 
the  first  decisive  impulse  to  scientific  circles  in 
general  to  attend  more  to  the  *'  spirit "  in  music, 
and  that  the  universities  by  degrees  assumed  its 
scientific  teachiufi^s.  Tnterestin^it  is  thst  both  in- 
deed differ  greatly  in  years — the  deeply  pounded 
musician  and  the  highly  spirited  jurist  snd  lover  of 
music — and  yet  they  never  entered  into  a  real  inti- 
macy. Counsellor  Semmel,  an  early  friend  of  Schu- 
mann's, with  whom  he  studied  at  Heidelberg  in 
1829-80,  relates  in  TTasielewski's  biography  that 
Schumann,  who  was  to  study  for  law,  could  not  even 
be  filled  with  a  passing  interest  for  this  science  by 
the  highly-spirited  ThibauU  A  little  incident,  how- 
ever,  Uiat  happened  in  favor  of  Schumann  is  worth 
noticing.  At  the  college  the  ressons  were  discussed 
why  the  female  sex  come  sooner  to  full  age  than 
men.  "A  boy  of  18,'  was  Thibaut's  rsther  fUiive 
reply,  "  is  like  a  young  bear ;  a  creature  that  does 
not  seem  to  know  how  to  use  hands  and  feet.  On 
entering  society,  nothing  looks  more  awkward  then 
the  young  man  with  his  hands  behind  his  back, 
looking  for  a  table  or  some  ether  piece  of  furniture 
in  a  corner  where  he  can  find  some  support  A 
young  girl  of  18,  on  the  contrary,  is  not  only  the 
most  delicate  object  one  can  behold,  but  she  is  also 
a  wholly  sensible  person,  with  her  stocking-knitting 
in  the  middle  of  a  party,  dignified  and  able  to  take 
part  in  the  conversation.  Here,  gentlemen,  lies  the 
reason  why  the  earlier  ripeness  of  the  female  sex 
reoeives  legal  acknowledgement"  "  This  was  well 
spoken,"  was  Schumann's  reply  afterwards,  *'  and 
no  doabt  Thibaut  is  in  this  manner  '  spicing '  his 
lectures ;  but  In  spite  of  all  his  ornaments  I  cannot 

rany  taste  for  his  science,  I  do  not  understand 
In  retam,  a  great  many  will  not  understand  the 
languaffe  of  music.  But  you  (speaking  to  his 
friends)  comprehend  something  of  it,  and  Uierefore 
I  will  relate  yon  something."  On  saying  this  he 
places  himself  before  the  pianoforte  and  plays  We- 
Ws  "  Inviution  to  the  Dance."  *'  She  says  : '  This 
is  love's  oaressinff.'  He  says :  '  This  is  man's  ear- 
nest voice.'  Boui  are  now  speaking,  and  I  hear 
distinctly  what  this  couple  is  conver»ng  shoot  Is 
there  not  more  beauty  than  your  jurisprudence  can 
ever  produce  f  " 

We  can  conclnde  from  this  that  the  young  Schu- 
nuum  was  already  severed  from  his  legal  studies, 
and  lost  to  them  forever.  And  even  Thibaut's  at- 
tractive house  was  for  the  studious  musician  scarce- 
ly an  interruption  in  his  solitary  and  entirely  mnsi- 
odUfe.  It  is  fiirther  remarked  that  all  ascetic 
views  on  music  by  the  celebrated  jurist  remsined 
witheat  any  influence  on  Schumann's  musical  turn 
mud  development  But  Schumann  at  that  time  was 
grown  into  his  music,  living  only  for  her  secret  ag- 
itatlotts  in  the  sphere  of  his  feetinss  and  fancies ; 
and  the  world  knows  sufficiently  all  the  tender  and 
rich  poetical  accomplishments  In  song  and 
instrumental  lyrics  tnst  have  therefrom  pro- 
ceeded. Is  is  an  entire  spring  full  of  blossoms  of 
the  art 

However,  after  a  long  and  severe  struggle  at 
Heidelberg,  where  he  yidded  himself  up  for  ever  to 
music,  and  where  he  let  his  inner  poetical  life  free- 
ly breathe,  the  thonght  awoke  in  him  of  the  neces- 
sity to  himself  of  music  and  her  laws  (which,  per- 
hapo,  few  of  the  productive  natures  of  his  art  did) ; 
and,  scarcely  five  years  after  he  proved,  by  estab- 
lishing the  Amis  ZnUekHfl  filar  Muaik,  that  in  spite 
of  all  gainsaying  he  decidedly  appreciated  the  value 
of  adentifio  knowledge,  which  Thibaut  likewise 
advocated  for  mnsia  Through  his  activity  in  the 
sphere  of  esthetic  criticism  on  music,  he  faias  effsct- 


ed  a  decidedly  great  and  manifold  change,  which 
led  to  important  accomplishments  in  the  science  of 
music  through  such  men  as  Marx,  Jahn,  Ohrysan- 
der,  Ambros,  eta,  etc.  Schumann,  therefore,  was 
not  at  Heidelberg  and  with  Thibaut  in  vain.  Later 
in  his  life  he  speaks  himself  with  enthusiasm  of 
the  powerful  infiuence  which  Thibaut  exercised  over 
him. 

To  show  that  the  inner  feelings  for  music  in  the 
soul  of  the  earnest  jurist  and  those  of  the  aniet, 
thoughtful  Schumann  were  equally  fonndea  on 
truth  and  clearness,  let  us  here  add  a  little  anec- 
dote. At  one  of  their  personal  meetings  they  hap- 
pened to  ceme  upon  Rossini,  who  at  that  time  was 
ruling  over  the  continent  Sarcasticallv  Thibaut 
remarks :  "  His  music  appears  to  me  as  if  some  one 
uttered  in  a  sweet  note  of  a  fiute,  '  I...  L...o...v...e 
(screaming)  Thbb  ' "  1  This  made  Schumann  laugh 
most  heartily,  and  was  the  cause  of  the  greatest 
merriment 


The  Conoerta    Its  Origin  and 
Deyelopment 

BT  BBENBZBB  PBOUT. 

(From  George  Grove's  '<  Dictionaiy  of  Music  and 
Masiclans,"iQLrtiy.) 

CONCERTO  (Ital. ;  Ger.  and  Pr.  ConcerC).  This 
name  is  now  given  to  an  instrumental  composition 
designed  to  show  the  skill  of  an  executant,  and 
which  Is  almost  invsriably  accompanied  by  orches-' 
tra— one  exception  being  Liszt's  '  Concert  Pathet- 
iqne'  for  two  pianos,  and  another  Schumann's 
Sonsta,  op.  14,  originally  published  as  'Concert 
sans  orchestre.'  The  word  was  however  at  one  time 
used  differently.  It  was  first  employed  by  Ludovi- 
co  Viadana,  who  in  1602-8  published  a  series  of 
motets  for  voices  and  organ,  which  he  entitled 
'Concert!  eccleslastici.'  In  this  sense  the  word 
was  used  as  equivslent  to  the  Latin  'concentus,' 
and  such  works  were  called  *  Concertl  da  Chiesa ' 
(Church  Concertos).  Soon  other  instruments  were 
added  to  the  organ  ;  and  ultimately  single  instru 
mental  movements  in  the  sacred  style  were  written 
which  also  received  the  name  of  'Concertl  da 
Chiesa.'  The  real  Inventor  ef  the  modern  concerto 
as  a  concert  piece  was  Giuseppe  Torelll,  who  in 
1686  pubUshed  a  '  Concerto  aa  Camera '  for  two 
violins  snd  bass.  The  form  was  developed  by 
Corelli,  Geminianl,  and  Vivaldi  From  the  first  it 
resembled  that  of  the  sonata ;  and  as  the  latter  grew 
out  of  the  suite,  the  movements  becoming  larger  In 
form  and  with  more  Internal  cohesion,  so  it  was 
also  with  the  concerto:  there  Is  as  much  difference 
between  a  concerto  by  Bach  and  one  by  Beethoven 
as  there  is  between  the  '  Suites  Anglalses '  and  the 
'  Wsldstein '  sonata.  In  the  time  of  Bach  and  Han- 
del the  word  'Concerto,'  though  applied  exclu- 
sively to  Instrumental  music,  had  a  less  restricted 
signification  than  is  given  to  it  in  the  present  day. 
liany  of  the  specimens  of  this  form  in  the  works  of 
the  masters  named  more  nearly  resemble  sympho- 
nies thsn  concertos  in  the  modem  acceptation  of 
the  term.  For  instance,  the  first  of  Handel's  so- 
called  '  Oboe  Concertos '  is  written  for  strings,  two 
fiutes,  two  oboes,  and  two  bassoons,  and  excepting 
in  occasional  passages  these  sre  treated  orchestrally 
rather  than  as  solo  instruments ;  while  of  Bach  we 
have  a  concerto  for  vloUno  piccolo,  three  oboes,  one 
bassoon,  and  two  horns,  with  string  quartet,  and 
another  for  three  violins,  three  violas,  three  violon- 
cellos, and  double  bass,  neither  of  which  possess 
the  chsracteristics  of  a  modem  conoerto.  The 
form,  moreover,  of  the  older  concerto  was  much 
freer  than  now.  With  Bach  we  find  a  preference 
for  the  three-movement  form  at  present  in  use.  In 
the  whole  of  his  piano  concertos,  as  well  as  in  those 
for  one  or  two  violins,  we  find  an  allegro,  a  slow 
movement,  and  a  finale  In  quick  time— generally 
8-8.  The  two  concertos  named  above  are,  excep- 
tionally, the  former  in. four  and  the  latter  in  only 
two  movements.  With  Handel,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  three-movement  form  is  the  exception.  As  ex- 
amples of  the  freedom  of  which  he  makes  use,  may 
be  quoted  the  movements  of  two  of  his  '  Twelve 
Grand  Concertos '  for  two  violins  and  violoncello, 
9oU,  with  accompaniment  for  stringed  orchestra. 
These  works  are  concertos  in  the  mcSlern  sense,  as 
regards  the  treatment  of  the  sole  instruments ;  but 
their  form  is  as  varied  as  possible.  Thus  the  sixth 
consists  of  a  Larghetto,  Allegro  ma  non  troppo, 
Mosette,  and  two  Allegros,  Uie  seoend  of  wnich 
(though  not  so  entitled)  is  a  minuet;  while  the 
eighth  contains  an  Allemande,  Grave,  Andante  alle- 
gro, Adagio,  Slclllana,  and  Allegro.  It  should  be 
mentioned  here  that  Handel  was  one  of  the  first,  If 


net  the  first,  to  introduce  opportunities  for  extem- 
pore performance  on  the  part  of  the  soloist,  thus 
anticipating  the  '  cadenia,'  an  important  feature  of 
the  modern  conoerto,  to  bis  spoken  of  presently.  In 
the  second  movement  of  his  Org^  Conoerto  in  D 
minor  (No.  4  of  the  second  set)  are  to  be  found  no 
less  than  six  plaoes  marked  crgcmo  ad  libUwn,  and 
with  a  pause  over  the  rests  in  the  accompaniments, 
indlcslfng  that  the  player  (that  is  to  say,  he  himself) 
was  to  improvise. 

The  modern  form  of  the  concerto  wi^  finally  set- 
tled by  Mozart,  and  though  several  modifications 
have  been  introduced  during  the  present  century, 
the  general  lines  of  constractlon  remain  the  same 
as  fixed  by  him.  Nearly  fifty  concertos  of  his  com- 
position for  various  instraments  are  in  existence, 
and,  while  presenting  slight  diffiarences  of  detail, 
closely  reiiemble  one  another  In  the  more  Important 
points.  The  concerto  form  Is  founded  upon  that  of 
the  Sonata  ;  there  are  however  several  variations 
which  must  be  noted.  In  the  first  plaoe,  a  conoerto 
consists  of  only  three  movements,  the  scherso,  for 
some  not  very  obvious  reason,  being  excluded.  For 
the  sake  of  completeness  it  should  be  mentioned 
that  Lltolff's  so-called  Concerto-Symphonle  In  E  flat, 
for  piano  and  orchestra,  has  exceptionally  a  scherso 
as  the  third  of  four  movements.. 

The  first  movement  in  Mesart^s  concertos  always 
begins  with  a  hUH  passage  for  tiie  orchestra,  in 
which  the  principal  subjects  are  announced,  mnch 
as  in  the  first  part  of  the  first  movement  of  a  sonata. 
Sometimes  the  '  second  subject '  Is  omitted  In  this 
portion  of  the  piece,  but  it  is  more  frequentiy  intro- 
duced. An  important  differenoe  in  form,  however, 
is  that  this  first  hUU  always  ends  in  the  original 
key,  and  net  in  the  dominant,  or  the  relative  major 
(if  the  work  be  in  a  miner  key),  as  would  be  the 
case  in  a  sonata.  The  solo  Instrument  then  enters, 
sometimes  at  once  with  the  principal  subject,  and 
sometimes  with  a  brilliant  introductory  passsge. 
A  repetition,  with  considerable  modification,  of  the 
first  iuUi  mostly  follows,  now  divided  between  the 
principal  instrument  and  the  orchestra;  the  second 
subject  is  regularly  introduced,  as  in  a  sonata,  and 
the  '  first  solo '  ends  with  a  brilliant  passage  in  the 
key  of  the  dominant  (or  relative  major,  as  the  case 
may  be).  A  shorter  itUH  then  leads  to  the  second 
solo,  which  corresponds  to  the  '  DurchfUhrnngsats,' 
or  'working  out'  ef  a  sonata,  and  which,  after 
various  modnlstlons,  leads  back  to  the  original  key. 
The  principal  subject  is  then  re-introducM  by  the 
orchestra,  out  in  a  compressed  form,  and  is  contin- 
ued by  the  soloist  with  the  '  third  solo,'  which  cor 
responds  in  its  form  to  the  latter  part  of  a  sonata 
moveitkent.  A  short  final  MU  brings  the  movement 
to  a  close.  In  meet  older  concertos  a  pause  is  made, 
near  the  end  of  this  last  tntti  upon  the  6-4  chord  on 
the  dominant  for  the  introduction  of  a  cadensa  by 
the  player.  Though  very  general,  this  custom  was 
by  no  means  universal ;  In  several  of  Dnssek's  con- 
certos— ^notably  in  his  fine  one  in  G  minor.  Op.  49 
—no  such  pause  is  Indicated.  The  cadensa,  when 
introduced,  could  be  either  improvised  by  the 
player,  or  previously  composed,  mther  by  himself 
or  by  some  other  person.  Mosart  has  left  us  thirty- 
five  cadensas  written  for  various  concertos  of  his 
own,  which,  though  presenting  in  general  no  Ytrv 
great  technical  difficulties,  are  models  of  their  kind. 
Beethoven  has  also  written  cadensas  for  his  own 
concertos,  as  well  as  for  that  by  Mosart  In  D  minor. 
In  the  cadensa  the  player  was  expected  not  merely 
to  show  off  his  execution,  but  to  aisplay  bis  skill  in 
deding  with  the  subjects  of  the  movement  in  which 
it  was  introduced.  A  cadensa  consisting  entirely 
of  extraneous  matter  would  be  altogether  faulty 
and  out  of  place,  no  matter  wliat  its  technical  bril- 
liancy. It  was  the  invariable  custom  to  finish  the 
CNidensa  with  a  long  shake  on  the  chord  of  the  dom- 
inant seventh,  alter  which  a  short  passage  for  the 
orchestra  alone  concluded  the  movement.  In  older 
works  the  soloist  was  silent  during  these  few  bars ; 
but  in  his  conoerto  in  C  minor  (K&shel's  Catalogue, 
No.  491 )  Mozart  for  the  first  time  tried  the  experi- 
ment of  associating  the  piano  with  the  orchestra 
after  the  cadensa ;  and  his  example  was  followed 
by  Beethoven  in  his  concertos  in  C  minor,  G  major, 
and  E  fiat. 

Before  proceeding  to  speak  of  the  modifications 
introduced  into  the  concerto  by  Beethoven  and 
other  more  modem  composers,  it  will  be  well  to 
complete  our  description  of  the  form  as  left  by 
Mosart.  The  second  movement,  which  might  we 
an  andante,  a  larffhetto,  an  adagio,  or  any  other 
slow  tempo,  resembled  in  its  form  the  correspond- 
ing portion  of  a  sonata.  Sometimes  the  variation 
form  was  used,  as  in  Mesart's  two  concertos  in  B 
fiat  (Kdchel,  Nos.  460  and  466) ;  but  more  frequent- 
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It  the  ordinary  andante  or  larghetto  was  introdaced. 
Two  cbarmlnff  examples  of  the  Romance  will  be 
fband  in  the  Blow  moyement  of  Mozart's  concertos 
hi  D  minor  and  D  major  (Kochel,  Nos.  466  and  537)i 
thonf^h  the  latter  is  not,  like  the  first,  expressly  so 
entitled,  bnt  simply  bears  the  inscription  largheiio. 
The  solo  part  in  the  slow  movements  is  frequently 
of  an  extremely  florid  character,  abounding  in  pas- 
sages of  ornamentation.  Sometimes  a  cadenza  is 
also  introdnced  at  the  close  of  this  movement — 0.^., 
in  Mozart's  •Concertos  in  A  major  (Eochel,  414), 
C  major  (Kdchel,  415),  and  Q  major  (Kochel,  468). 
In  such  cases,  as  is  evident  from  the  examples 
written  by  Mozart  himself  for  the  works  mentioned, 
the  cadenza  should  be  much  shorter  than  in  the 
first  movement 

The  finale  of  a  concerto  was  mostly  in  rondo 
form,  though  examples  are  to  be  found  in  Mozart  of 
the  variation  form  oeing  employed  for  this  move- 
ment also ;  see  concertos  in  G  minor  (Kdchel,  491), 
and  O  major  (Kdchel,  468).  Sometimes  this  rondo 
was  interrupted  by  a  complete  change  of  tempo. 
Thus  the  rondo  of  the  concerto  in  G  major  (Kdchel, 
416),  which  is  in  6-8  time,  is  twice  interrupted  by 
an  adagio  in  G  minor,  2-4 ;  in  the  middle  of  the 
rondo  of  the  concerto  in  E  flat  (Kdchel,  482)  Is  in- 
troduced an  andantino  cantabile;  while  another 
concerto  in  E  flat  (Kdchel,  271)  has  a  minuet  as  the 
middle  portion  of  the  final  presto.  Short  cadenzas 
were  also  frequently  introduced  in  the  finales ;  the 
concerto  in  B  flat,  just  mentioned,  has  no  less  than 
three,  all  of  which;  instead  of  being  left  to  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  player,  are,  exceptionally,  written 
out  in  fall.  Similar  short  cadenzas  will  be  found 
in  the  rondo  of  Beethoven's  concerto  in  C  minor, 
Op.  87,  while  in  the  finale. of  the  concerto  in  G,  Op. 
68,  a  pause  is  made  with  the  special  direction  '  I^ 
cadenza  sia  oorta ' — ^the  cadenza  to  be  short. 

The  innovations  introdnced  by  Beethoven  in  the 
form  of  the  concerto  were  numerous  and  import- 
ant Foremost  among  these  was  the  greater  promi- 
nenoe  given  to  the  orchestra.  In  the  concertos  of 
Moaart,  except  in  the  tnttis,  the  orchestra  has  little 
to  do  beyond  a  simple  accompaniment  of  the  solo- 
ist, bnt  with  Beethoven,  especially  in  his  later  con- 
eertoe,  the  iaatmmental  parts  have  really  symphon- 
ic Importance.  Beethoven  was  also  the  first  to 
connect  the  second  and  third  movements  (see 
concertos  In  G  and  £  fiat),  an  example  which  was 
imitated  by  Mendelssohn,  in  whose  pianoforte  con- 
certos in  G  minor  and  D  minor  all  the  movements 
follow  oontinuonslv.  Beethoven,  moreover,  in  his 
ooncertos  in  G  and  E  flat,  broke  through  the  custom 
of  commencing  the  work  with  a  long  tutti  for  the 
orchestra ;  in  the  former  the  piano  begins  alone, 
and  in  the  latter  it  enters  at  the  second  bar.  It  is 
worthy  of  remark  that  the  same  experiment  had 
been  once,  and  only  once,  tried  by  Mozart,  in  his 
little-known  concerto  in  £  flat  (Kdchel,  271),  where 
the  piano  is  introduced  at  the  second  bar.  One 
more  innovation  of  importance  remains  to  be  no 
ticed.  In  his  concerto  in  £  flat.  Op.  78,  Beethoven, 
inbtead  of  leaving  a  pause  after  the  6-4  chord  for 
the  customary  cadenza,  writes  his  own  in  foil,  with 
the  note  'Kon  si  fa  una  Gadenza,  ma  attscca  snbito 
il  segnente  '^*  do  not  make  a  cadenza,  but  go  on  at 
once  to  the  following.'  His  cadenza  has  the  further 
peculiarity  of  being  accompanied  from  the  nine- 
teenth bar  by  the  orchestra.  Another  cnrions  ex- 
ample of  an  accompanied  cadenza  is  to  be  found  in 
that  which  Beethoven  has  written  for  his  pianoforte 
arrangeosent  of  his  violin  concerto,  Op.  61,  through 
a  considerable  part  of  which  the  piano  is  accom- 
panied by  the  arums,  which  give  the  chief  subject 
of  the  movement 

It  is  evident  that  the  example  of  Beethoven  in 
his  E  flat  concerto  led  the  way  to  the  disuse  of  the 
introduced  cadenza  in  the  first  movement.  Neither 
Mendelssohn  nor  Brahms  in  their  pianoforte  con- 
certos have  inserted  one  at  all ;  and  where  such  is 
intended,  composers  mostly  write  out  in  foil  what 
they  wish  played,  as  for  example  Mendelssohn  in 
his  violin  concerto,  op.  64  (where,  it  may  be  re- 
marked in  passing,  the  cadenza  is  in  the  middle  of 
the  first  movement,  and  not  at  the  end).  Schumann 
(concerto  In  A  minor,  op.  64)  and  Raff  (concerto  in 
C  minor,  op.  186)  have  also  both  written  their 
cadenzas  in  full. 

The  ooncertos  written  since  those  of  Beethoven 
have  been  mostly  constructed  upon  the  lines  he  laid 
down.  The  introductory  tntti  has  been  shortened 
(as  in  Mendelssohn's,  Schumann's,  and  Raff's  con- 
certos), thooffh  oocasionally  works  are  still  written 
in  the  older  form,  the  most  striking  example  being 
Brahma's  concerto  in  D  minor,  in  which  the  piano 
doea  not  enter  till  the  ninety-first  bar.  Sometimes 
alao  a  qnickening  of  the  tempo  is  Introduced  at  the 


end  of  the  first  movement  (Schumann,  Op.  64; 
Grieg,  Op.  16).  Various  other  modifications  have 
been  made  by  different  composers,  of  which  it  is 
not  necessary  to  speak  in  detail,  as  they  are  merely 
isolated  examples,  and  have  not,  at  least  as  yet, 
become  accepted  as  models  of  the  form.  The  two 
concertos  for  piano  and  orchestra  by  Liszt  are  con- 
structed upon  a  plan  so  different  from  that  generally 
adopted  tnat  they  should  rather  be  described  as 
fantasias  or  rhapsodies  than  as  concertos  in  the 
ordinary  meaning  of  the  term. 

Sometimes  concertos  are  written  for  more  ihan 
one  solo  instrument,  and  are  then  known  as  double, 
triple,  etc.,  concertos  as  the  case  may  be.  The  con- 
struction of  the  work  is  pi;ecisely  the  same  as  when 
composed  for  only  one  instrument.  As  examples 
may  be  named  Bach's  concertos  for  two  violins,  and 
for  two,  three,  and  four  pianos ;  Mozart's  Ooncerto 
in  E  flat  for  two  pianos,  and  in  0  for  flute  and  harp ; 
Beethoven's  triple  concerto,  op.  66,  for  piano,  vio- 
lin, and  violoncello ;  Manrer's  for  four  violins  and 
orchestra.  Mendelssohn's  autograph  MSS.,  now  in 
the  Imperial  Library  at  Berlin,  contain  two  Oon- 
certos for  two  pianos  and  orchestra,  and  one  for 
piano  and  violin,  with  strings. 

Vorfolk  and  K orwioh  Mniioal  Festivali 

(From  the  London  Times.) 

October  16. 

The  Festival  began  to-night  with  a  very  interesl- 
ing  programme.  Handel's  delightful  pastoral,  "the 
pastoral  of  pastorals"  as  it  has  been  justly  styled, 
could  hardly  be  more  fitly  mated  than  by  the  Sea- 
tofu  of  Haydn.  The  juxtaposition  of  the  two  undy- 
ing works  proved  Mghly  attractive.  St.  Andrew's 
Hall,  which  never  wore  a  more  brilliant  aspect, 
was  thronged  in  every  part,  and  the  audience  were 
delighted  with  the  musical  entertainment  provided 
for  them.  When  Sir  Julius  Benedict  appeared  in 
the  orchestra  he  was  welcomed,  as  he  deserved  to 
be,  with  cordial  enthusiasm.  The  National  Anthem 
was  then  given  by  the  leading  singers,  chorus,  and 
orchestra.  It  is  unnecessary  to  enter  into  a  de- 
tailed account  of  the  execution  of  such  familiar 
works  as  those  of  Handel  and  Haydn.  There  was 
one  disappointment  unanimously  felt,  Mr.  Edward 
Lloyd,  wtio  was  to  have  sung  the  part  of  Acis, 
being  disabled  by  temporary  indisposition  from 
fulfilling  the  task  assigned  to  him.  Our  rising 
young  tenor,  Mr.  W.  Shakespeare,  however,  was  a 
tnost  adequate  substitute,  and  Mr.  H.  J.  Minns 
undertook  the  music  of  Damon,  originally  set  down 
for  Mr.  Shakespeare.  The  Polyphemus  was  Mr. 
Santley,  to  remind  our  musical  readers  of  whose 
recitative,  "  I  rage,  I  melt,  I  burn,"  and  its  incom- 
parable sequel,  "0  ruddier  than  the  cherry,*' the 
roost  colossal  of  love  songs,  would  be  superfluous. 
Miss  Anna  Williams  was  a  charming  Galatea,  and 
all  concerned,  including  chorus,  orchestra,  and  con- 
ductor, did  their  very  utmost  to  please,  with  success 
in  proportion.  As  much  may  be  recorded  of 
Haydn's  "  Spring,"  in  which  Miss  Anna  Williams, 
Messrs.  R.  Hilton  and  Shakespeare  took  the  parts 
of  Jane,  Simon,  and  Lucas.  In  fact,  the  entire  per- 
formance was  of  more  than  average  merit,  and  con- 
stituted an  evening  well  spent. 

Oehber  16. 

The  performance  this  morning  of  Dr.  Macfarren's 
Joteph  fully  bore  out  the  verdict  pronounced  by 
musicians  and  amateurs  at  Leeds,  for  whose  most 
recent  festival  it  was  expressly  written.  The 
Leeds  verdict  was  simply  unanimous,  which  need 
caube  little  surprise,  seeing  that  the  merits  of  the 
oratorio — the  English  oratorio  par  exeeUenos — suffi- 
ciently attest  its  justice.  Joseph  is,  we  think, 
beyond  question  a  great  work  and  an  honor  to  our 
school  of  sacred  music,  to  which  we  owe  so  much 
that  is  admirable — far  more,  indeed,  than  some 
critics  may  feel  inclined  to  grant.  That  at  the 
same  time  it  belongs  to  the  modern  style  of  orato- 
rio, raised  to  such  a  height  by  Mendelssohn  in  his 
JBlijiih,' is  equally  true ;  but  this  is  equivalent  to  ad- 
mitting that  it  belongs  to,  and  reflects  the  spirit  pf, 
our  own  time,  which  desires,  if  not  absolutely  new 
forms,  at  least  new  methods  of  coloring  and  expres- 
sion. Professor  Macfarren,  understanding  this  from 
the  beginning — as  demonstrated  plainly  enough  in 
John  me  BapUet,  produced  at  Bristol,  and  the  Ree- 
nrreeiion,  composed  some  time  after  for  the  Birming- 
ham Festival — has  advanced  steadily  in  the  same 
path,  and  is  likely  to  persist  conscientiously  in 
following  it  It  must  not  be  deduced  from  the 
foregoing  that  our  gifted  countryman  looks  back 
with  indifferenoe  to  the  past    A  musician  so  vari- 


ously learned  would  be  unlikely  to  ignore  what  the 
illustrious  dead  have  accomplished  for  the  art  of 
which  he  is  an  earnest  and  consdentious  teacher. 
On  the  contrary,  he  has  mastered  nearly  all  that 
can  be  learnt  from  those  inexhanstible  sources,  and, 
moreover,  honestly  makes  use  of  them  whenever  it 
suits  his  immediate  purpose.  Now  that,  almost  too 
late  in  his  career,  it  may  with  deference  be  aaid, 
Professor  Macfarren  begins  to  devote  his  chief  tt> 
tention  to  the  composition  of  sacred  music  in  ita 
highest  forms,  the  results  of  early  training  are  eri- 
dent  in  his  ready  command  of  development,  which, 
apart  from  natural  gifts,  is  the  most  convinciog 
sign  that  a  true  musician  is  before  us.  The  speci- 
mens of  fogal  writing  contained  in  his  oratonoa 
may  be  traced  to  determined  perseverance  tod 
assiduous  self  culture.  In  each  or  the  three  we  fiod 
examples  that  are  real  masterpieces  of  contrapuntal 
skill ;  and,  not  to  dwell  upon  the  grand  and  elabo- 
rate chorus  which  brings  the  opening  part  of  J^ 
the  Baptist  to  a  conclusion,  or  to  anything  of  a  sim- 
ilar kind  belonging  to  the  JUeurreetum,  we  mty 
point  to  "  No.  6  "  in  the  oratorio  which  met  with 
such  cordial  recognition  to-day,  as  a  piece  of  writ- 
ing in  the  st^le  alluded  to,  for  transparent  clearoess 
of  part- writing  and  ingenuity  of  oontrivaace  not 
easily  to  be  surpassed ; — we  mean  the  fogal  chorus, 
"  Honor  thy  father  and  thy  mother,  that  thy  days 
may  be  long  in  the  land,"  one  of  those  commentariee, 
ajter  the  manner  of  the  Chorus  in  Greek  tragedy, 
which,  as  well  as  dialogues  and  purely  dramatic 
scenes,  are  prominent  and  not  less  characteristic 
features  of  Joseph,  Professor  Macfarren,  it  should 
be  observed,  does  not  write  fugues  for  the  mere  sake 
of  writing  fugues,  and  Is  almost  as  chary  of  them 
in  this,  his  last  great  effort,  as  Mendelssohs  in 
Elijah ;  but  when,  at  rare  intervals,  they  appear, 
it  is  with  a  plainly  distinct  purpose — no  ether,  iD 
fact,  than  to  give  staid  and  dlrnified  expression  to 
certain  passages,  best  realized  by  the  aid  of  purely 
scholastic  treatment 

The  oratorio  is  divided  into  two  parts,  the  argu- 
ment of  the  first — headed  '*  Canaan,"  according  to 
the  well-chosen  and  ably-compiled  text  of  Dr.  £.  0. 
Monk,  organist  of  York  Cathedral,  Professor  Mac- 
farren's coadjutor  in  the  work— being  as  subjoined  '.-^ 

«  Peacef nlness  of  pastoral  life.  Disturbed  by  tto 
Jealoosv  of  Joseph's  brethren;  their  conspiracy  to  d«- 
stroy  him ;  nis  life  spared  by  Beuben.  Approacn  ot  tiae 
Ishmaelites;  they  purchase  Joseph  fromnis  brethren: 
Joseph's  farewell  to  his  ooantry.  The  false  report  of 
his  death  brought  to  Jacob ;  the  grief  of  Jacob  and  the  1 
attempts  of  his  sons  and  daughters  to  comfort  him." 

The  second  part  transports  us  to  another  region. 
Here,  under  the  title  of  '*  Egypt,"  the  Incidents 
marking  the  progress  and  leading;  to  the  conclusion 
of  the  exquisite  Biblical  ttory  are  thus  set  forth  in 
the  synopsis — 

"The  pomp  of  Pharaoh's  Court;  ho  rdates  his  dretmi; 
the  failure  of  the  wise  men  to  interpret  thetn ;  Joeeph 
Is  brought  from  prison,  expounds  ilxem,  and  is  Installed 
as  governor  with  great  splendor.    Description  of  the 

5 ears  of  plenty  and  of  famine.  First  interview  between 
oseph  and  his  brethren; %Faeeph  requires  them  to  pro- 
duce Benjamin;  they  return  to  C»naan»  and  Reooea 
persuades  Jaeob  to  ulow  Benjamin  to  accompany  them. 
Second  interview  between  Joseph  »nd  his  brethren  in 
the  presence  of  the  house  of  Pharaoh,  when  he  mskes 
himself  known  to  them.  Arrival  of  Jacob  and  all  hi> 
family.    Retrospective  sketch  of  story  from  Psalm  ct. 

No  more  fevorahle  opportunity  for  exciting  the 
interest  and  stimulating  the  inventive  powers  of  a 
composer  in  the  strain  of  mind  which  has  of  l«te 
years  influenced  Professor  Macfarren  conld  be 
imagined,  and  the  success  with  which  he  has  taken 
advantage  of  it  makes  our  wonder  the  greater  that, 
during  a  long  and  always  more  or  leas  encoara^iog 
career,  he  did  not  begin  much  earlier  to  labor  in  a 
field  so  eminently  suited  to  his  peculiar  artistic 
temperament  Within  a  few  years  he  has  composed 
three  oratorios  of  high  pretension  and  adeqoate 
performance,  which  despite  the  recognized  merits 
of  his  operas,  cantatas,  symphonies,  quartets,  sona- 
tas, part-songs,  glees,  and  vocal  music  of  all  kinds 
— are  unquestionably  the  works  tiiat  exhibit  his 
genius  and  talent  at  their  best,  and  are,  if  only  on 
that  account,  the  most  likely  to  endure.  ^ 

Some  disturbing  influences  seemed  in  all  likeli- 
hood to  bode  ill  for  to-day's  performance  of  Joeefh. 
Both  Mdme.  Albani — an  immense  favorite  here 
ever  since  her  first  appearance  at  the  Norwich 
Festival— and  Mr.  Edward  Lloyd  were  indisposed ; 
so  it  seemed  probable  that  neither  of  them  would 
be  able  to  come  forward.  Chance,  however,  turned 
out  more  propitious,  and,  though  Mr.  Lloyd  was 
unable  to  sing  in  Acis  and  Ghdaiea  yesterday,  «» 
Mdme.  Albani  at  the  rehearsal  of  the  Oratorio  hid 
to  be  helped  out  by  the  clever  and  intelligent  Hiss 
Anna  Williams,  both  were  sufllclentlv  recovered  to 
undertake  their  appointed  tasks,  to  the  great  satis- 
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fkottoB  •f  the  audience,  of  the  coadnctor,  and  espee- 
iaUy,  H  may  well  be  supposed,  of  the  composer,  who 
was  present.  Sir  Jnlins  Benedict  made  a  short 
speech,  askiog  indulgence  for  Mime.  Albani,  who, 
still  laboring  uuder  indisposition,  would  neverthe- 
less endeavor  to  perform  the  duties  assiig^ned  to  her 
sooner  than  disappoint  her  audience.  But,  happi- 
ly, her  singing  showed  few  traces  of  the  indisposi- 
tion pleaded  on  her  behalf.  She  sang  with  the 
same  enthusiasm  and  the  same  depth  of  expression 
as  at  Leeds  a  year  since,  her  efforts  winning  cordial 
and  well-merited  recognition. 


>  »  • 


Tks  Black  Wolf.  This  must  be  credited  to  the 
Letpslg  Signaie,  from  which  we  translate: 

"The  famous  violinist  VienxtempSf  on  one  of  his 
artistic  Jonmejsv  found  himself  in  quite  an  embarrass- 
ing predicament.  He  was  passing  the  ntght  at  the 
house  of  a  rich  Russian,  and  at  dinner  he  was  not  a  little 
dismayed  to  see  a  black  mass  under  the  table  directing 
itabunilngeyesaponhim.  'DonH  be  disturbed/  said 
the  lady  of  the  house, '  it  is  the  black  wolf,  he  is  tame.* 
^In  the  evening)  when  Yieuxtemps  was  going  to  bed, 
the  same  Uack  wolf  appeared  again.  •  Don't  be 
alanned,  it  is  the  blael^  wolf ,  I'll  drive  him  away,'  said 
the  servant.  On  the  next  morning,  Yieuxtemps  heard 
musket  shots  ringing  from  the  court-yard.  •  What's  the 
meaning  of  that?'  be  asked  the  servant  entering. 
<Don*t  be  alanned/  the  servant  answered:  *they  are 
shoociag  the  black  wolf,  because  last  night  he  tore  our 
cook  to  pieces." 


ITbwpobt,  B.  I.— The  following  programme  of  a  pri- 
vate concert,  which  took  place  here  near  the  end  of 
August,  is  good  enough  to  be  referred  to  even  at  this 
late  day.  Not  having  room  for  it  when  we  received  it, 
we  overlooked  it  until  now.  The  concert  was  given  by 
Msssrs.  Jas.  Hf  Wilson,  of  New  Tork,  and  G.N.  Allen 
and  Wulf  Fries,  of  Boston. 

Trio  in  B  minor Mendelssohn 

For  Piano.  Yiolin  and  Violoncello. 
Messrs.  Wilson,  Allen,  and  Fries. 
Aria-^*  Batti,  Battl"  from  "  I>on  Giovanni," 

Mosart 
Mrs.  B.  Humphrsy-Allen. 
(Violoncello  obligato  by  Wulf  Fries.) 
Yiolin  Solo— 

a.)   Air Bach-Wllhelml 

b.)   Polish  Dance Wienlawskl 

C.  N.  Allen. 
Piano  Solo— Andante  Spianato  and  Polonaise, 

Chopin 
J.  H.  Wilson. 

Solo- 

a.)   Sarabands Bach 

b.)   Mennet Mosart 

Wulf  Fries. 
Bongs— 

a.)   Serenade Raff 

b.)  **  My  darling  was  so  fair," Taubert 

Mn.  S.  Humphrey-Allen. 

Trio  in  O Haydn 

Messrs.  Wilson,  Allen  and  Fries. 


The  Wilhelinj  Concerts. 

(From  the  Boston  Courier.) 

Herr  August  Wilhelmj  has  come,  seen  and  con- 
quered; his  conquest  of  our  public  has  been 
complete.  Tet  before  entering  upon  the  considera- 
tion of  his  in  every  way  marvellous  playing,  may  I 
be  permitted  to  express  my  astonishment  at  one  not 
unimportant  point  in  the  great  artist's  first  appear- 
ance here  ? 

It  matters  nothing  whether  Wilhelmj  is  the 
*'  greatest**  Hying  violinist  or  not ;  probably  no  man 
can  fairly  claim  the  title,  and  in  this  matter  the 
opinions  of  the  contemporary  German  press  can 
have  but  little  weight  The  contending  musical 
parties  in  Germany  are  as  acrimoniously  polemical 
as  are  our  own  political  parties.  Joseph  Joachim 
is  known  to  be  a  close  friend  and  ardent  admirer  of 
Johannes  Brahms;  August  Wilhelmj  is  known  to 
be  an  equally  warm  friend  and  enthusiastic  admir- 
er of  Hichard  Wagner.  In  view  of  the  intensely 
partisan  spirit  which  reigns  oyer  German  musical 
criticism,  it  is  not  difficult  to  tell  to  which  of  the 
two  groat  violinists  a  Brahmsite  paper  would  give 
the  title  of  "  greatest,"  nor  upon  wnich  of  them  a 
Wagnerite  sheet  would  confer  the  same  mark  of 
distinction.  But,  as  1  haye  said,  the  title  has  no 
value  except  to  advertising  agents  and  lion-hunters. 
To  musicians  it  means  nothing,  and  Herr  Wil- 
helmj, for  one,  is  certainly  great  enough  to  dispense 
with  it.  -^  r 

Wilhelmj  is  undoubtedly  a  yery  great  yiolinist 
(to  take  the  element  of  comparison  from  an  other- 
wise fitting  superlatiye),  and  by  this  term  we 
underttand  now-A-days  something   more   than   a 


great  executant;    we  take  it   to    mean   a   great 
artist. 

Now  with  what  does  this  great  artist  make  his 
first  bow  before  an  audience  whose  musical  qualifi- 
cations he  has  no  sound  reason  for  despising  ?  With 
a  Beethoven  concerto  in  D,  a  Mendelssohn  or  Mo- 
cart  concerto,  or  even  with  Joachim's  Hungarian 
concerto  ?  with  anything  that  can  be  fairly  ranked 
as  belonging  to  the  highest  class  of  violin  music  ? 
No  I  It  was  with  Paganini's  concerto  in  D,  a  com- 
position which  may  be  considered  a  violin  classic  in 
a  certain  yery  restricted  sense,  but  which  has  little 
to  recommend  it  as  music,  saving  its,  by  this  time, 
rather  time-tarnished  brilliancy.  This  was  followed 
by  an  arrangement  of  the  air  from  Bach's  D-major 
suite,  made  by  Wilhelmj  himself,  and  arranged  in  a 
way  that,  if  it  showed  the  violinist's  eye  for  the 
e6fect  to  be  drawn  from  fine  cantabile  playing  on 
the  G  string,  hUo  showed  the  musician's  utter  dis- 
regard for  the  Integrity  of  Bach's  work,  and,  what 
is  equally  bad,  the  most  crass  want  of  appreciation 
of  its  intrinsic  beauties.  Ernst's  Air9  hongroitet  and 
Wilhelmj's  transcription  of  a  Chopin  Nocturne  are 
excellent  things  of  their  kind — fascinating  ho*9 
(Tautfret  when  the  main  dish  has  been  satisfying, 
but  not  things  one  would  care  to  judge  a  great  ar- 
tist by. 

Apart  from  all  considerations  of  Herr  Wilhelmj's 
relation  to  Ins  audience,  what  opinion  must  we 
form  of  his  relation  to  art  and  to  the  glorious  list 
of  really  great  compositions  for  his  instrument, 
when  he  comes  before  us  for  the  first  time  with 
such  a  meagre— one  is  templed  to  say  such  a  com- 
promising— provision  ef  music  ?  He  stands  in  the 
yery  foremost  rank  among  modern  violinists,  and 
utterly  forgetful  of  what  is  meant  by  ttoblesse  oblige, 
he  lowers  himself  at  the  outset  to  the  level  of  a 
mere  virtuoso.  On  subsequent  evenings  he  has 
played  some  really  noble  music,  but  why  did  he 
not  stand  forth  at  once  as  the  artist  every  one  be- 
lieves him  to  be,and  not  dash  our  expectations  in  the 
beginning  by  doing  a — comparatively — low  thing, 
only  to  be  at  the  trouble  of  redeeming  his  charac- 
ter afterwards  ?  This  must  be  said  to  approach  as 
nearly  to  the  immoral  as  anything  in  the  range  of 
instrumental  performance  well  can. 

But  now,  to  take  Herr  Wilhelmj  as  we  have 
found  him.  and  to  put  a  truce  to  wishing  for  the 
thing  that  is  not,  his  remarkable  qualities  as  a  vio- 
linist are  apparent  on  the  yery  surface.  In  the  first 
place  it  may  be  safely  said  that  such  a  violin  tone 
has  never  been  heard  here,  so  full  and  round,  of 
snch  commanding  volume,  yet  without  lacking  that 
delicate,  incisive  quality,  which  is  characteristic  of 
the  violin.  It  has  all  the  warm  glow  of  Yieux- 
temps, the  delicacy  of  Wieniawski,  the  mellow 
sweetness  of  Ole  Bull — and  added  to  these,  it  has  a 
vigor  and  volume  which  are  entirely  its  own.  No 
viulioist  has  yet  visited  us  who  had  at  his  com- 
mand such  variety  in  timbre.  In  so  far  as  quality 
of  lone,  per  se,  is  concerned,  Wilhelmj  can  fulfil  the 
requirements  of  every  class  of  violin  music.  Of  his 
executive  ability,  his  technique,  it  is  needlc'ts  to 
speak — call  it  absolute,  and  you  have  hit  upon  the 
nght  word,  which  in  all  cases  is  as  good  as  a  whole 
page.  In  considering  the  higher  artistic  attributes 
of  the  man,  the  most  notable  point  in  his  playing  is 
the  rare  balance  he  shows  between  an  intense  and 
eagerly  passionate  nature  and  that  power  of  self- 
commana  which  can  only  come  from  a  naturally 
stout  and  well-cultured  intellect  He  has  plenty 
and  to  spare  of  musical  powder  to  burn,  but  he 
never  wastes  it.  This  is  the  the  point  in  which  he 
is,  upon  the  whole,  the  superior  of  his  predecessors 
here;  in  the  intense  quality  of  his  nature,  and  in 
his  absolute  command  over  it. 

In  some  other  qualities  some  of  the  great  violin- 
ists we  have  heard  in  Boston  can  over-bid  him.  Of 
the  almost  feminine  grace  ef  Wieniawski,  of  that 
peculiar  Gallic  power  of  fascination  which  Vieux* 
temps  possessed  to  such  an  extraordinary  degree, 
there  seems  to  be  little  in  him.  Grace  and  win- 
someness  are  not  his  striking  qualities.  But  in 
virile  force  he  far  surpasses  his  rivals.  No  one 
whom  we  have  heard  here  could  play  the  ever- 
glorious  Bach  Chacoiine  as  he  did.  That  Is  a  cru- 
cial test  of  the  artist's  mettle.  It  takes  the  highest 
man  to  do  the  highest  work.  It  is  a  matter  of 
regret  that  Herr  Wilhelmj  has  played  nothing  of 
Mozart  here.  It  would  have  been  interesting  to 
hear  something  by  the  great  Salzburger  from  his 
bow ;  for  howeyer  much  Mozart  may  be  ranked  as 
one  of  a  class  among  composers— especially  among 
yiolin  composers — his  music  forms  a  class  wholly 
by  itself  from  the  SBsthetic  qualities  it  demands  in 
the  performer;  not  higher  qualities  than  are  re- 

Suired  by  Bach,  Beethoyen  or  Mendeisaohny  but 
ifferent  ones. 


It  is  easy  to  see  that  whateyer  Wilhelmj  takes 
hold  of,  he  takes  hold  of  in  grim  earnest  It  Is 
uncommon  to  see  a  man  take  everything  so  serious- 
ly as  he  does.  Hence  it  comes  that  the  greater 
the  music  he  plays,  the  better  he  plays  it  If  he 
have  a  failing,  it  lies  in  a  certain  want  of  versatili- 
ty of  conception.  His  phenomenal  tone  and  noble 
breadth  of  phrasing  make  every  thing  he  does  more 
than  enjoyable,  yet  at  times  one  could  wish  that 
the  earnestness  and  breadth  of  style  which  find 
proper  food  in  a  Bach  chaconne  or  a  Mendelssohn 
Andante,  did  not  invade  the  domain  of  music  of  a 
less  serious,  often  of  a  frivolous  character. 

But  Herr  Wilhelmj  unites  more  and  higher  qual- 
ities in  himself  than  any  yiolinist  we  have  heard 
here  before.  He  possesses  that  spark  of  genius 
which  compels  enthusiasm,  and  the  intellectual 
power  of  majcing  that  enthusiasm  lasting.  His 
playing  is  on  a  very  high  plain,  and  if  he  sometimes 
plays  music  in  many  ways  unworthy  of  himself,  he 
does  his  beet  to  raise  it  to  his  own  high  leyel,  and 
to  prevent  its  dragging  him  down.  Of  trickery,  of 
mannerism  even,  there  is  not  a  trace  in  his  playing; 
all  is  nobly  strightforward  and  honest.  Even  those 
little  mannerisms  which  might  be  called  inherent 
in  almost  nil  violin-playing  do  not  taint  his  style. 
In  a  word  he  is  a  great  artist ;  and  such  a  rara  avii 
is  a  really  great  artist ;  that,  in  the  eyes  of  a  musi- 
cian, is  a  higher  title  than  the  loud-sounding,  but 
trite,  "greatest  living"  anything. 

Of  the  things  Herr  Wilhelmj  has  played  here  I 
have  already  mentioned  the  Bach  CKaconne,  To 
say  that  he  played  it  well,  grandly  even,  is  praise 
enough  for  any  violinist,  no  matter  how  great.  As 
for  his  other  selection  from  Bach,— or  rather  after 
Bach,  as  the  Germans  would  say, — the  air  from  the 
orchestral  suite  in  D,  he  played  his  version  of  it 
superbly,  but  the  version  is  a  bad  one.  Does  Herr 
Wilhelmj  think  that  it  would  be  a  matter  of  indiffer- 
ence to  Bach  whether  the  upper  part  in  his  harmo- 
ny were  sung  by  a  soprano  or  a  tenor  ?  Whether 
the  upper  part  in  an  orchestral  work  were  played 
as  it  was  written,  or  transposed  an  octave  lower? 
Whether  the  orotund  fulness  of  tone  of  th6  G  string 
were  substituted  for  the  searching  tenderness  of  the 
upper  register  of  the  violin  ?  If  so,  ^e  has  studied 
his  Bach  to  little  purpose.  This  is  not  a  mere 
quibble ;  it  touches  a  vital  point  in  the  music,  a 
composition  so  divine  that  no  man  on  earth  has  a 
right  to  make  it  fascinating,  save  in  its  own  divine 
way.  Of  the  transcriptions  of  Chopin's  D  flat  noc- 
turne, and  the  "  Preislied  "  from  Wagner's  MeiUer- 
siuffer,  the  former  is  by  far  the  more  successful,  and, 
if  report  speaks  true,  (s  one  of  the  things  for  the 
playing  of  which  Herr  Wilhelmj  has  been  most  ap- 
plauded throughout  Europe.  It  was,  in  truth,  won- 
derfully played ;  if  not  in  the  spirit  in  which  Chopin 
conceived  it  when  he  wrote  it  for  the  piano-forte,  it 
seemed  to  be  at  least  played  absolutely  as  Chopin 
would  have  conceived  it,  had  he  written  it  for  the 
violin.  The  Andante  and  Finale  from  Mendels 
sohn's  violin  concerto  were  inspiringly  played— 
aye.  every  bit  of  playing  Herr  Wilhelmj  has  given 
us  was  inspiring,  and  inspiring  in  a  hijrh  way,  too. 
The  andante  and  yariations  from  the  Kreutzer  So- 
nnta  were  played  in  the  most  exquisite  style.  Of 
Herr  Wilhelraj's  ether  selections  there  is  no  need  of 
speaking— although  they  won  him  much  applause 
--^or  they  were  unworthy  hispower^  and,  1  may  be 
permittee!  to  say,  less  fitted^  to  his  peculiar  genius 
than  to  that  of  some  other  artists,  whom  he  can 
easily  distance  in  higher  flights,  but  who  need  net 
fear  him  as  a  rival  when  the  brilliant  and  intoxi- 
cating rendering  of  virtuoso  pieces  is  in  question.* 

The  other  artists  of  the  company  call  for  little 
comment.  ♦  ♦  ♦  ♦  ♦  ♦  ♦ 
Yet  what  a  setting  for  such  a  jewel  as  Wilhelmj  I 
What  more  than  miserable  programmes!  That 
such  concerts,  with  such  an  august  name  heading 
the  programme,  are — I  will  not  say  tolerated,  but 
— ^possible  in  our  community,  shows  that  something 
is  radically  wreng  somewhere. 

William  F.  Afthorp. 


-«-^*4 


Music  in 

(From  Correspondence  of  the  Philadelphia  Svening 

Bulletin.) 

Liipzio,  Oct.  15,  1878. — ^The  representations  of 
Richard  Wagner's  Siegfried  and  GSiterddmmemng, 
forming  the  second  and  third  parts  of  7^  Nibdvn^B 
Ring,  had  the  effect  of  not  only  bringing  the  friends 
of  the  distinguished  composer  out  in  strong  array — 
these  attending  performance  alter  performance  with 
a  regularity  and  unflinching  patience  that  at  least 
prove  their  sincerity-— but  also  an  army  of  others 
from  this  and  other  cities.    As  often  as  giyen,  the 
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larg«  theatre  has  been  filled,  and  this  means  con- 
siderable in  connection  with  an  onusnally  high  ad- 
mittance fee.  There  does  not,  as  yet,  seem  to  be 
any  apparent  abatement  in  the  numbers  anzioas  to 
see  and  hear,  though  it  is  a  significant  fact  that, 
with  the  exception  of  those  extremelyp^^^I^oed  in 
favor  of  the  musical  peculiarities  of  Tne  Nihdun^u 
JRina,  none  seem  to  care  to  take  advantage  of  a  rep- 
etition. It  is,  therefore,  all  but  certain  that,  in  a 
little  while,  either  Wagner's  colossal  work  will  en- 
tirely disappear  from  the  repertoire,  or  submit  to 
considerame  trimminir  and  cutting.  Already  the 
orchestral  members,  all  of  them  also  memk>ers  of  the 
Oewandhaus  orchestra,  are  complaining  of  being 
overtaxed,  so  much  so,  that  a  suspension  of  the 
Oewandhaus  concerts,  during  November,  has  been 
suggested  if  Wagner's  Trilogy  should  continue  to 
be  given  in  its  complete  form.  This  would  call  up 
such  a  storm  of  indignation  against  the  directors  of 
the  theatre  and  render  them  so  unpopular  that 
either  it  will  have  to  be  withdrawn  for  the  present 
or  run  the  risk  of  endangering  their  business  inter- 
ests. Both  plays  were  representod  with  the  same 
attention  to  detail  that  characterized  the  perform- 
ances of  RheinaM  and  Dm  Walkikre  last  Spring. 
The  orchestra  did  nobly,  never  failing  nor  tiring ; 
following  willingly  and  easily  every  motion  of  its 
enthusiastic  leader,  Sucher,  ]U8t  as  was  to  be  ex- 
pected from  the  old  and  reliable  orchestra.  Unger 
as  Siegfried,  the  creator  of  the  part  in  Bayreutb, 
was  simplygrand,  and  so  was  Scliclper  in  the  P&rts 
of  "  Der  Wanderer  **  (Wotan)  and  Hagen.  Frau 
Wilt,  as  Brniihilde,  fully  appreciated  the  possibili- 
ties of  her  part,  and,  possessing  powers  equal  to 
these,  using  them  with  overwhelming  effect,  the 
impression  she  made  by  her  masterly  creation  is 
not  easily  to  l>e  forgotten.  Rebling  as  Mime  was 
Ytry  good,  less  in  voice,  howerer,  than  in  action. 
In  a  recently  published  letter  of  Richard  Wagner 
to  Neumann,  ttie  operatic  director,  he  condescends 
to  be  much  pleasea  with  the  performances  and  their 
results. 

Last  Thursday  evening  the  fi**st  Gewandhaus 
concert  was  given,  with  the  following  programme : 

Mosart— Symphony,  D  major. 
Haendei— ▲rfa  from  *'  Samson.*' 
Babinsteln—Piano  concerto,  D  minor. 
Hofmann—Aria  from  **  Armin." 
Bach— Saint-Sates— Chor  and  largo. 
Rubinstein  -Btode,  G  major. 
Beethoven— Symphony  No.  2,  D  miOor* 

Capellmeister  Reinecke  was  warmly  greeted  by 
the  audience,  as  he  well  deserved  to  be.  From  first 
to  last  it  was  a  highly  enjoyable  concert.  Frau 
Schuch-Proska,  from  Dresden,  sangthe  vocal  num- 
bers, and  Herr  Lowenberg,  from  Vienna,  was  the 
pianists 

A  largely  attended  concert  given  by  Rafael 
Joseffy  on  Sunday  evening,  in  the  Gewandhaus 
halt,  is  worth  referring  to.  The  following  was  the 
programme: 

Chromatic  fantasie  and  fngue Bach 

Yarlations  Mrienses Mendelssohn 

Franenliebe  und  Leben  (8  songs) Schamann 

Sonatas,  G  mhior  and  F  minor Scarlatti 

Menoet Boccherini-Joseffy 

Novelette,  No.  2 Schumann 

Moment  musical,  A  flat Schubert 

Nootamo,  Ktnde,  K  minor.  Mamrka I  r^h^M^i.. 

Chant,  polonaise  and  vatse )  Chopin 

Tanaarabesken Joseffy 

Bplnnerlled  aus  "Flying Dutchman" Llsat 

larantella  (Yenesla  e  I^poU) Liszt 

The  young  pianist,  a  former  student  of  the  con* 
.  servatory,  and  later  a  private  pu^il  of  Carl  Tausig, 
has  swift  and  delicate  fingers.  His  playing  is  a  per- 
fect model  of  pianistic  finish  and  refinement,  out, 
unfortunately  he  lacks  in  thoee  higher  qualities 
which  belong  to  true  musicianship,  a  want  that 
was  sadly  felt  in  his  interpretations  of  Bach  and 
Schumann.  The  yocal  numbers  were  sung  by  Frau 
Anna  Scbnltzen  von  Asten,  ail  of  them  enjoy  ably, 
but  not  always  so  warmly  as  is  called  for  by  the 
sentiment  inspiring  those  singularly  beautiful  songs 
of  Rok>ert  Schumann. 

John  F.  Hixmblsbaoh. 


JlDigp's  loHinal  of  Pnsk 
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Oum  Music  Paoxs.  The  parteongs  by  Robert  Frans 
and  by  Geo.  Yierliagy  which  ¥fe  are  now  giving  to  our 
readers,  are  taken  by  permission  from  *<  Gorman  Part- 
SongSt'*  edited  1^  N.  H.  Aixxir,  published  1^  Oliver 
Dltson  U  Co.,  Boston. 


Sohumamk'b  "  GxsAioisLTi  SoHBivTBir.''  Wo  un- 
derstand that  the  second  volume  of  Mrs.  Fanny 
Raymond  Ritter*s  translations  from  Schumann's 
papers  about  "  Music  and  Musicians "  is  in  press, 
and  will  be  issued,  simultaneously  in  London  and 
New  York,  during  the  Christmas  season.  This, 
we  believe,  will  make  the  collection  essentially  com- 
plete. The  first  series  passed  through  three  edi- 
tions in  a  year  and  a  half, — an  uncommon  success 
for  a  book  on  music,  even  though  by  Robert 
Schumann. 


Stxphont  CoiroiETs.  The  Eight  Conoerta  of  the 
Harvard  Musical  Association  (Fourteenth  Season) 
are  now  officially  announced.  Thoee  who  have 
already  subscribed,  as  well  as  new  applicants,  may 
obtain  their  tickets  and  select  their  seats  at  the 
Music  Hall  on  and  after  Tuesday  next  (Not.  12). 
Price  of  season  ticket,  |8.00.  The  Concerts  will  be 
given  on  Thursday  Afternoons  December  5  and  19 ; 
January  9  and  80;  February  18  and  27 ;  March  18 
and  27. 

The  programmes,  both  in  matter  and  in  execu- 
tion, will  be  the  very  best  which  the  means  at  the 
disposal  of  the  Committee  will  allow.  As  there 
seems  to  be  no  prospect  of  any  other  Symphony 
Concerts  in  our  city  during  the  whole  winter,  is 
there  not  reason  to  liope  thst  the  attention  of  all 
true  friends  of  Music  will  be  concentrated  upon 
these,  so  as  to  strengthen  and  build  up  into  perma- 
nence one  of  our  most  important  local  institutions  ? 
Showmen  and  speculators  will  always  cater  to  our 
curiosity  and  love  of  momentary  excitement ;  but 
it  is  to  %HsHhUi4m»  alone  that  we  can  safely  entrust 
the  keeping  of  the  sacred  fire,  the  upholding  of  the 
high,  pure  standard,  and  the  real  education  of  the 
public  taste.  Our  institutions  must  be  the  test  and 
measure  of  the  musical  character  of  Boston.  In 
the  Handel  and  Haydn  Society  we  haye  one  insti- 
tution, for  Oratorio,  which  is  firmly  established  and 
doing  every  year  a  nobler  work.  Its  twin  institu- 
tion should  be  a  permanent  and  noble  Orchestra,  as 
nee: I ful  to  the  Oratorio  as  to  the  Symphony;  and 

so  long  as  we  do  not  sustain  it,  so  long  as  we  do 
not  give  it  a  fair  chance  to  breathe  and  be  itself, 
and  to  improre  by  constant  practice  and  by  paying 
occupation,  so  long  Boston  cannot  claim  to  be  in 
truth  a  musical  city. 

Eotrjf  new  uuhicrihtr,  fhertfart,  to  {Ke$€  C&neertt 
vUl  be  adding  tometkivg  to  ike  ehaneet  of  a  heiUr  or- 
ekeetra^  wUh  more  reKeareal,  and  to  iht  Committe^g 
power  to  make  the  Cotwerte  loorihtf  of  our  City,  As 
the  case  now  stands,  the  zeal  and  perseverance  of  a 
few  has  barely  saved  the  Concerts,  in  spite  of  the 
indif&rence  of  the  many,  and  even  the  chillins: 
frowns  of  some.  They  who  withhold  encourage- 
ment and  patronage  must  not  complain  of  any 
poverty-stricken  aspect  which  they  themselves 
compel  the  programmes  and  performances  to 
wear. 

It  is  too  early  to  announce  the  programmes. 
Suffice  it  to  say  for  the  present,  as  we  have  said 
already,  that  the  list  of  Symphonies  will  undoubt- 
edly include  the  second  and  tne  seventh  (and  possi- 
bly the  Eroiea)  of  Beethoven ;  the  second,  in  C,  of 
Schumann ;  of  Haydn,  probably  the  charming 
"  Oxford,"  in  G,  never  heard  but  once  in  Boston 
(seven  years  agoV  and  another  never  given  here; 
of  Mozart,  one  quite  new  here,  or  as  good  as  new  ; 
the  new  Symphony,  in  D,  by  Brahms ;  and,  for  an 
eighth,  perhaps  (for  the  first  time)  that  in  C  minor 
by  Spohr,  or,  possibly,  a  new  Symphony  fresh  from 
its  composer's  brain.  That  will  make  four  new 
ones  out  of  eight,  and  one  of  the  others  next  to 
new.  Of  course  it  will  be  one  study  of  those 
charged  with  the  programmes  to  find  interesting 
novelties  in  shorter  forms  of  Overture,  etc.  And 
some  of  the  successful  novelties  of  the  past  two 
seasons  will  have  to  be  repeated,  sueh  as:  the 
Triple  Concerto  by  Bach,  in  C,  or  perhaps  the  oth- 
er one,  in  D  minor ;  the  Paulue  Overture  of  Men- 
delssohn ;  the  Roeamunde  Overture  of  Schubert, 
and  that  brilliant  "  Reitermarsch  "  of  his  in  Lisrt*s 
arrangement,  etc.,  etc.  No  engagements  are  yet 
made  with  solo  artists,  but  there  will  be  no  lack  of 
1  good  ones,  yocal  and  instmmentaL 


MinioAL  lNREFnu»oB,  Some  months  ago  ws 
yentnred  mildly  to  protest  against  a  yery  yicious, 
very  vulgar  practice,  which  has  preyailed  for  some 
time  in  our  theatres ;  namely,  that  annoying,  har- 
rowing accompaaiment  of  all  the  pathetio  passages 
and  crises  in  the  play  by  a  sabdaed  tremolo  of 
strings,  or  a  wailing  of  the  whole  orchestra.  It  is 
an  interference  with  the  theatre-sroer's  rights;  it 
undertakes  to  do  his  feeling  for  bim,  to  reflect  his 
own  impressions  back  upon  him  from  tho  stage.  It 
is  an  impertinence,  and  cannot  be  frowned  or  hissed 
out  of  fiishion  any  too  soon.  It  is  enough  to  keep 
one  who  has  any  taste  or  sense  of  fitness  away  from 
theatres  entirely.  We  were  pleased  therefore  to 
find  the  other  day  the  following  in  the  New  York 
TSribume: 

J^ftuEdUor^TkeTrUmu: 

Sot:  b  there  any  oonceivable  reason  wliy  the  orehsB- 

tra  should  spoil  every  pathette  passage  In  a  play  by  s 

waning  aoeompaaimentr  The  orchestras  at  Amertea 

theatres  seldom  justify  their  existence  at  all.   They  la- 

tsRupt  conversation  between  the   sets,  and  tortaie 

delicate  ears  with  their  diseorda.   They  nuiy  be  said,  It 

Is  truoyto  set  the  step  for  a  mnltitndo  of  thirsty  men, 

whogoottt  ^'toseea  friend'*  as  soon  as  the  enttsfai 

fSUa.   Often,  too,  daring  the  play  they  serys  to  ladleste 

that  the  sndlenoe  Is  destoed  to  weep,  wkloh  otherwiM 
no  one  would  suspect.  But  why  a  noble  emotionv  nobly 
expressed,  a  hermo  act  or  an  agonising  death  should  be 
made  ridiculous  by  a  squeaking  band,  remains  up  to 
the  present  moment  Incomprehensible.  It  Is  exasper- 
attng  thus  to  be  cheated  but  of  an  Intellectual  pleasare 

Eaidfor  In adyance.  I  am  not  a  profane  man  myself, 
ut  I  wUI  gladly  pay  the  admission  fee  of  any  one  who, 
when  I  nudge  him,  will  audibly  ezolabn:  «^I>-n  that 
orchestra."  L. 

-^Jfew  York,  Oelobtr  S8, 1878. 

The  Latait  LuLoratioii  in  tlie  Ibimer  of 
Oivintr  Conoirtt. 

TeiKeKd*tor9eftheBoelonJkMyAdoerUmr: 

Permit  me  In  a  few  words  to  call  your  attention  to  the 
great  change  that  has  taken  place  in  the  manner  of 
giving  concerts  in  Boston,  and,  with  the  ezceptioBof 
New  Torfc,  I  presume  it  is  the  same  elsewhere. 

Managers  of  <<  lyceum  bureaus,'*  who  need  to  etter 
for  our  intellect,  and  had  us  lectured  from  a  scleatlfle, 
moral,  religious,  sentimental,  comical,  and  every  otber 
point  of  view,  suddenly  have  taken  it  Into  thdr 
heads  to  educate  us  from  an  artlstio  point  of 
view,  and  have  taken  the  matter  of  giving  coa- 
certs  Into  their  haada.  Thus,  by  the  side  of  J.  B.  Ooogk, 
Wendell  Phillips,  Henry  Ward  Beeoher,  J.  T.lieM>t 
eto.,!etc.,  etc,  we  have  the  ^  Marie  Boae-Mapleson  Op- 
eratic Combination,"  the  "Alhatea  Italian  Opera  Con- 
cert Ck>mpany,"  the  <*  PhOUpps-Brlgnoli  Cionpany,"  tbe 
«  Mynm  W.  Whitney  Ck>mpany,"  etc.,  etc.,  etc ;  and  the 
most  recent  attraction  is  Mr.  August  WUhSlmJ,  with  tbe 
combination  of  harp,  singing  and  a  *'  grand  crehestn" 
drummed  together  for  the  occasion,  making  the-  whole 
(I  quote  firom  the  flaming  advertisement)  <<an  eiHacrdl- 
nary  combination  of  eminent  artists,  and  in  order  to 
give  everybody  an  opportunity  to  attend  these '  rsmaik- 
able  musical '  feasts,  the  ftdlowlng  popular  scale  of 
prices  has  been  adopted,"  etc.,  etc 

We  also  hear  of  wholeaale  bargains  for  conoerti  to  be 
given  wholeeale,  and  the  whole  thing  has  de|(«oei»tea 
into  a  money-making  buslneas.   The  majority  will  ap* 

8 land,  but  the  minority  may  as  well  be  heard.  I  bekmf 
» the  minority,  who  view  this  state  of  aflaln  with  ex- 
treme regret.  Artemns  Ward  would  have  called  tt  a 
**  show  business,"  but  everyone  who  Is  interested  in  tbe 
cause  of  art  must  feel  that  to  treat  It  thus  Is  a  stain  on 
modem  dvillntlon.  There  can  be  no  true  P^'^^'^r 
where  there  Is  no  true  standard.  The  programme  toM 
is  offered  us  at  Mr.  WI]helmJ*s  concert,  *•  a  great  mnu- 
cal  event,"  la  not  one  that  he,  as  a  true  artWy  can  oood- 
tenanoe.aflidlnyhc<A«,AliiiMlAottfy0lcwt<i0<ee/  I^**^: 
him  and  others  to  feel  that  there  are  a  fSw  aaoafc  oi 
who,  though  they  undentand  that  such  artists  ss  M 


in  thU  comntrpf  and  how  they  lend  themselTes  to  do 
things  here  which  they  never  would  dare  to  do  In  tncir 
own  nomec  .  . 

It  Is  only  a  small  volee  that  pleads  for  reverenos  for 
art.  but  it  Is  a  sincere  one,  inspired  by  the  hope  thstani 
which  is  only  in  its  Infancy  in  this  country,  nsv  gfo^ 
to  maturity,  and  deprecating  the  idea  of  having  it  troo* 
den  under  foot  by  me  desire  of  worldly  gain.        _ 

—OetoderT^  1878. 

We  have  much  sympathy  with  the  above.  The 
writer  evidently  meant  it  all  right,  bat  he  Uys  h^ni' 
self  open  to  a  reply  which  the  lecture  bureau  d«B' 
agers  were  sure  to  make  (though  they  made  it  ^^o 
a  deal  of  superflucns  yerbiage  in  the  way  ef  ^^^ 
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wit  ftnd  semi-classical  sifecUtloii) ;  namely  to  the 
charge,  which  he  woald  of  coarse  repudiate,  of  ask- 
ing a  great  artist  to  exhibit  his  pewers,  or  a  manager 
to  bring  him  to  os,  without  money  and  without 
price.  The  programmes  indeed  have  been  unwor- 
thy; but  in  fact  Wilhelmj,  although  only  put  down 
twice,  has  given  us  each  evening  a  yerv  copious 
allowanoe  ofhis  best,  even  volunteering  for  an  en- 
core the  entire  great  Chao^nne  of  Bt^ch, 

The  point  of  the  whole  difficnlty,  as  we  are  always 
preaching,  lies  just  here :  The  only  remedy  and 
real  bulwark  against  the  Tulgarixing  arts  and  influ- 
ences of  showmen,  in  the  matter  of  concert^ving, 
mutt  be  fonnd  in  authoritative,  oonservatiye,  estan- 
Itshed  musical  inUUuti^tu  of  our  own.  When  you 
have  made  these  so  strong  that  they  can  command 
the  services  of  the  Rubinsteins  and  BQlows,  the  Jo- 
achims and  Wilhelmjs,  and  present  them  on  their 
nobler  platform  of  true  programmes,  then  all  the 
momenUrv  fashions,  and  sensational  "  attractions" 
with  which  the  speculator,  with  no  music  in  his 
soul,  lays  snares  continually  for  the  groundlings, 
will  do  comparatively  little  harm,  and  poeribly  some 
good.  Art  weU  prinded  for,  amusement  will  be 
safe;  and  if  his  Majesty  the  People  wants  to  be 
amused,  you  can  then  afford  to  cheer  him  and  cry : 
ZotMfc  /aire, 

Oonoertib 

The  Alhaiza  Itauah  Otieatic  Conoiet  Teoupi 
g4ve  three  Concerts  at  the  Boston  Music  Hall  In  the 
last  week  of  October.  We  were  only  able  to  attend 
the  second,  Friday  evening,  October  26.  The  party 
consisted  of  four  not  particularly  interesting  sing- 
ers, and  one  admirable  pianist^  Herr  Fbavz  Rmc- 

UEU  Of  him  we  will  speak  flrst.  His  principal 
selection,  the  extremely  difficult,  original  and  deep- 
ly significant  **  Etudes  "  (or  Variations)  '*  Symphon- 
iquee,**  by  Schumann,  we  have  never  before  beard 
rendered  in  a  more  masterly  manner.  In  touch  and 
accent,  execution,  phrasing,  light  and  shade,  it  was 
all  one  could  desire.  The  interpretation  of  each 
variation  was  pervaded  with  a  true  artistic  and 

6»etic  feeling,  and  with  manly  fire  and  strength, 
e  closed  tne  concert  with  the  Nocturne  in  A.  flat 
of  Chopin,  very  delicately  rendered ;  the  *'  Harmo- 
nious Blacksmith  **  variations  by  Handel,  in  which 
his  rapid  runs  were  marvellously  even,  pure  and 
limpid ;  and  finally  the  tremendous  Polonaise  in  £ 
by  JLiszt,  which  we  may  truly  say  we  have  never 
heard  so  magnificently  played  before,  and  never 
has  the  composition  itselt  Interested  us  so  much  as 
in  his  performance.  We  trust  Herr  Rummel  will 
re- visit  Boston,  and  give  us  some  day  the  yet  great- 
er pleasure  of  hearing  him  In  a  classical  concert  with 
an  orchestra. 

Mmei  AuNA  Axhaixa,  we  are  told,  once  sang 
here  in  an  Opera  Bouffe  company.  The  name 
hardly  sounds  Italian,  but  seems  Moorish.  She  has 
a  flexible  and  brilliant  voice  of  large  compass, 
trained  to  quite  facile  florid  execution.  But  in  its 
higher  range  the  tones  are  rather  worn  and  harsh. 
She  sang  an  Air  and  in  a  Duet  (with  Big.  Lubketi, 
tenor)  from  Victor  Mason's  "Paul  and  Viiginia," 
specimens  of  modern  French  melody  not  wanting 
in  dramatic  pathos,  and  which  might  have  meant 
more  to  us,  had  we  heard  them  with  the  complete 
instrumentation,  instead  of  a  mere  pianoforte  accom- 
paniment, well  as  that  was  played  by  Mr.  CRAnus 
E.  Pa  ATT. — Mile.  Matuda  Tomasi,  with  a  sympathet- 
ic contralto  voice,  sang  with  more  expression  than 
any  of  the  others,  we  thought,  a  couple  of  pieces  from 
*' Paul  and  Virginia "  andthe  Romance  of  Mignon 
(Ambroise  Thomas).  Sig.  Luberti  did  himself 
credit  in  the  Duet  by  Mass^  and  in  the  hacknied 
Romance  from  "  Martha ;  **  and  Sig.  Boxivxani,  with 
a  rather  shaky,  large  and  powerfol  baritone,  sang  a 
somewhat  lively  Air  from  "Paul  and  Virginia,"  and 
in  a  duet  from  Hal^vy's  "La  Reine  de  Chypre" 
with  the  Tenor. — We  were  near  forgetting  to  men- 
tion Mme.  Alhaixa's  performance  of  the  "Mad 
Scene  "  in  Lueia,  which  she  gave  with  all  the  tradi- 
tional stage  movement^  attitude  and  gesture,  sing- 
ing the  music  well ;  but  save  us  from  all  mad  scenes 
on  a  concert  stage ! 

Adgust  Wilhxuu.    There  is  in  fact  little  else  for 

us  to  do,  but  join  in  the  universal  praise  which  all 

the  performances  of  this  truly  great  violinist  and 
great  artist  have  called  forth  here  and  elsewhere. 
There  is  the  lees  need  for  us  to  add  aught,  in  the 
way  of  appreciation  or  analysis,  seeing  that  we 
have  copied  on  another  page  an  article  which  sums 
up  with  singular  completeness  and  exactnees  all 


that  we  have  felt  and  would  have  said  both  of  the 
perfection  of  his  art  and  of  the  inadequate,  unwor- 
thy setting  in  which  such  miscellaneous  concerts 
placed  him.  (And  how  can  we  afford  not  to  copy 
articles  like  that,  since  we  are  always  bound  to  let 
our  readers  have  the  best  T) 

Wilhelmj  is  a  great  arust — is  not  that  enough  ? 
But  when  he  is  advertised  and  by  the  whole  press 
pronounced  "the  greatest  living  violinbt,''  one 
wonders  whether  they  have  ever  heard  of  Joseph 
Joachim.  He  too  is  great,  although  no  showman 
ever  brought  him  to  these  shores ;  nor  would  he, 
were  he  to  come  at  all,  ever  consent  to  come  in  that 
way. 

There  is  more  in  Wilhelmj's  playing  to  remind 
OS  of  Joachim,  than  we  have  ever  heird  in  any  oth- 
er violinist  There  is  the  same  great  breadth  of 
tone,  the  same  great  manliness  of  style  and  execu- 
tion, the  same  supreme  mastery  of  all  technical 
means  and  difficulties ;  the  same  earnest,  serious 
dealing  with  his  Art,  doing  best  that  which  is  best 
worth  the  doing.  Perhaps  in  the  younger  artist's 
marvellous  purity  snd  expressive  quality  of  tone 
there  is  even  more  of  sweetness,  more  of  exquisite 
refinement  than  in  Joachim's ;  it  is  difficult  to  com- 
pare them  over  an  interval  of  eighteen  years, 
when  so  long  ago,  in  Dresden,  Joachim  stood  up  in 
the  cx>rner  of  his  chamber,  and  to  us  sitting,  sole  audi- 
tor, in  the  opposite  corner,  played  to  us  without  ac- 
compaiiiment  the  incomparable  Chaamns  of  Bach 
(greatest  of  all  violin  solos,  we  shall  ever  believe), 
it  so  thrilled  through  us  and  completely  filled  us, 
that  we  never  hop^  to  hear  the  like  again.  We 
have  enjoyed  and  felt  the  work  a  number  of  times 
since  that.  But  last  Friday  evening,  and  again  on 
Saturday  afternoon  (when  he  f^ve  it  for  an  encore  I) 
Wilhelmjs  rendering  of  the  Chacon ne  did  affect  us 
and  absorb  us  as  if  Joachim  actually  stood  again 
before  us.  There  was  the  same  magistral  breadth 
and  singing  quality  of  tone,  the  same  grand  sweep 
and  sure,  distinct  progression  of  the  full  chords, 
the  same  convincing,  satisfying  and  inspiring  reve- 
lation of  the  inexhaustible  depth  and  l)eauty  of  the 
work.  And  in  his  whole  outward  look  and  bearing 
the  younger  artist  wears  the  impressive  aspect  of 
his  older  brother  (let  us  not  say  rival)  in  h\*  art 
With  perhaps  somewhat  more  of  the  Beethoven 
breadtn  of  forehead,  there  is  the  same  massive  head, 
the  same  gravity  of  countenance,  the  same  self-re- 
specting, self-forgetting  dignity  of  presence,  tne 
same  utter  absence  of  affectation  and  of  ad  eapian^ 
dum  trickery,  the  same  complete  absorption  in  the 
master  and  the  work  he  is  interpreting.  He  does 
not.  like  Ole  Bull,  fondle  his  instrument  before  the 
audience,  and  put  his  ear  to  it  to  listen  after  the 
sound  has  ceased ;  he  does  net  sentimentalise  and 
spoil  expression  by  overdoing  it;  nor  does  he  at 
tne  end  of  a  brilliant  feat  of  execution,  smile  delight- 
ed, as  much  as  to  say :  what  a  great  boy  am  1 1  His 
g^vity  of  face  is  almost  too  monotonous ;  we  do 
not  know  yet  whether  he  has  humor. 

The  first  progrsmme  (Monday  evening,Oct28)was 
not  indeed  one  in  which  such  an  artist  would  have 
been  likely  to  introduce  himself  in  Germany.  How- 
ever admirable  Wilhelmj  was,  the  concert  as  a 
whole  was  third-rate.  Thi n k  of  three  such  hacknied 
vocal  pieces  in  one  programme  as  "  II  balen  "  from 
IVwatore,  "  Emani,  involami "  and  "  Robert,  toi 
quefaime"!  and  sentimental  ballads  for  encores  I 
And  such  senseless  finger  gymnastics  as  that  Fan- 
tasia on  Airs  from  the  Pm^kiie,  which  Mme.  CAxan- 
No  thrashed  out  on  the  Advertisement  Grand  I  or 
the  "  Pasquinade  **  of  Gettschslk.  The  lady  can 
play  finely,  and  has  done  so  in  these  concerts  when 
she  had  Mtter  music,  or  when  ^he  aocompanied 
Wilhelmj.  And  then  every  time  a  harp  solo,  by  a 
modest  looking  girl  (Miss  Maud  Moxgan)  on  a  harp 
always  out  of  tune,  and  only  half  toned  again  for 
an  encore  piece  !  All  this  one  had  to  sit  through  to 
get  what  be  came  fo.\  The  singers  were  in  them- 
selves fcceptable.  Si^.  Taouapirtea.  one  of  the 
most  artist-like  Italian  baritones  we  have  had  here, 
sang  in  the  chaste,  refined  style  that  he  always 
does;  and  Miss  Katb  L.  Jamis  pleased  by  her 
fresh,  sweet,  clear  soprano,  and  a  good  degree  of 
vocal  execution  and  expression.  There  was  a  small 
orchestra,  such  as  could  be  picked  up  for  an  even- 
ing, which  played  Schubert  s  Hinamwnde  Overture 
much  better  than  might  have  been  expected,  Cael 
Zmmrabv  conductor,  and  closed  the  medley  with  the 
March  fW>m  Tamthduser,  besides  accompanying 
Wilhelmj. 

That  the  great  violinist  shonld  make  his  first  bow 
with  a  show-piece  of  Paganini  (Allegro  of  the  Con- 
certo in  D)  did  not  seem  quite  in  character,  nor  did 
it  harmonise  with  the  first  impression  made  by  the 
very  presence  of  the  man.    It  showed  what  he  could 


do,  to  be  sure,  and  one  was  soon  lost  in  admira^on 
of  the  wonderful  performance,  showing  perfect 
mastery  at  all  points.  He  answered  the  enthuslaa. 
tic  recall  with  something  very  different,  with  that 
heavenly  Aria  from  Bach's  Orchestral  Suite  in  D, 
playing  it  as  Wieniawski  did  on  the  G  string ;  and 
so  rich  and  full  and  warm  were  the  tones,  so  foil  of 
feeling,  that  one  wopld  have  thought  they  came 
from  a  violoncello.  It  was  not  what  Bach  meant, 
who  wrote  it  for  the  soprano  of  the  violin,  and  of 
course  put  it  out  of  all  true  relations  with  the  orig^ 
nal  accomifaniment.  But  it  was  marvellous  Can^ 
tabiU  playing :  it  went  to  the  very  soul.  The  Fan- 
tasia on  Hnnffarian  Airs»  by  Ernst,  was  given  with 
the  greatest  fire  and  verve,  and  vividness  of  con- 
trast, and  with  all  the  romance  of  nationality.  His 
encore  pieck  after  this  was  probably  the  most  uni- 
versally delightful  thing  he  ever  plays,  that  Noc- 
tnme  of  Chopin,  transcribed  by  himself,  and  deli- 
cately accompanied  by  Mme.  Carreno.  The  melody 
sang  itself  upon  the  strings,  and  nothing  could  ex- 
ceed the  tenderness,  the  searching  pathos,  the 
exquisite  sweetness  of  the  tones;  it  was  hard  to 
imagine  that  it  was  not  written  for  the  violin.  Those 
rich  chord  passages,  altMaando,  were  thrillinsrly  true 
and  perfect,  and  the  fine  poetic  fSorUure  were  more 
subtle  than  the  pianoforte  could  make  them  even 
under  a  poet's  fingers.— The  first  night's  impression 
was  of  a  greater  violinist  than  was  ever  heard  here 
before. 

A  paramount  engagement  robbed  us  of  the  second 
concert  Wilhelmj  played  the  Mendelssohn  Con- 
certo, — not  the  whole,  but  the  Andante  and  Finale  ; 
his  own  transcription  from  the  AfeitUrtinaer  "Preis- 
lied  "  (for  an  encore) ;  Ernst's  Fantasia  di  Bravura 
on  the  Romance  and  March  from  Oullo  ;  and  again 
the  Chopin  Kticturne  with  Carreno,  who  also  won 
encores  by  the  Beethoven  Sonata  in  E  flat.  Op.  27, 
and  Liszt s  Rhapsodic  Hnnj^mise,  No.  2.  responding 
with  the  "  Turkish  March  "  and  a  Chopin  Waltz. 
The  singers  were  the  same,  snd  the  little  orchestra 
played  Mosart'a  F^fforo  Overture,  and  the  Wedding 
March. 

On  Friday,  Wilhelmj's  first  piece  was  the  great 
Chaconne  by  Bach,  and  we  can  only  add  that  the 
interpretation  was  worthy  of  the  work,  grand  and 
completely  satisfying,  leaving  a  profound  impres- 
sion. It  was  after  this,  if  we  remember  rightly, 
that  he  again  played  the  "  Preirtlied.'*  preluding 
with  the  song  to  the  "  Evening:  Star  "  from  Taun^ 
hSuser,  with  Mr.  S.  Libbli^co  for  pianist.  We  rec- 
ognize a  certain  beanty  in  the  '*  PreiMlimi,"  a  certain 
yearning  aspiration,  yet  we  do  not  derive  much 
comfort  from  its  restless,  spell-bound,onprogressive, 
night-mare  sort  of  melody :  the  violinist  made  the 
most  of  it— in  his  way.— That  the  Andante  and  Va- 
riations from  the  old  "Krentzer  SonaU,'*  with  Mme. 
Carreno,  were  exquisitely  plaved,  goes  without  say- 
ing ;  and  did  the  Chopin  N<»ct.urne  follow  ?  We 
forget  His  last  selection  was  the  Beotrie  by  Vieux- 
temps,  followed  by  s  transcription  of  Schumann's 
Ahettdlfed. 

In  the  Mating  of  Saturday,  the  great  artist  was 
most  liberal  with  his  best.  He  supplemented  the 
Mendelssohn  Concerto  (two  movements  as  before) 
with  the  Bach  ArU ;  the  *'  Preislied  "  with  the  Bach 
Chaconne;  and  the  Hungarian  Airs  with — some- 
thing, we  presume,  but  could  not  stay  to  hear.  Mme. 
Carreno  played  a  Beethoven  SonaU  (Op.  27,  No.  2) 
with  much  expression  and  refinement,  especially  the 
alow  movement,  but  taking  the  quick  movements  at 
an  extremely  rapid  tempo  for  so  large  a  hall ;  also 
Henselt's  "  if  I  were  a  bird,"  charmingly  rendered, 
and  a  dashing  Octave  Study  by  Kullak.— There  was 
no  orchestra  after  the  second  Concert. 

Each  successive  hearing  deepened  the  impression 
of  Wilhelmj,  and  only  made  one  crave  to  hear  him 
more.  He  must  certainly  come  bark  to  us.  Why 
will  not  our  people  so  sustain  Symphony  Concerts, 
thst  they  may  bo  able  for  once  to  present  such  an 
artist  on  a  purely  artistic  plstform  ? 

Nnw  York  has  music  to  its  heart's  content, — 
enough  to  spare  for  all  of  us :  four  different  series 
of  Symphony  Concerts  (the  Philharmonic,  under 
Neuenb(*rg;  the  Brooklyn  Philharmonic,  for  each 
of  which  Theodore  Thomas  makes  the  journey  from 
Cincinnati ;  those  by  Dr.  Damrosch,  who  will  have 
Wilhelmj  for  his  opening,  and  those  at  Chickering 
Hall,  by  Carlberg,  who  announces  the  fomons  Hun- 
garian violinist,  Remenyi).  Then  there  is  the 
Mapleson  Opera,  apparently  well  launched  on  a 
career  of  suooeas ;  and  there  is  the  Oratorio  Society 
under  Dr.  Damroach ;  and  much  more  besides.  We 
should  have  made  a  resume  of  it  all  in  sessen,  had 
we  not  indulged  too  long  in  vain  expectation  of  a 
letter  from  a  valued  correspondent 
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Baltiicore»  Not.  4.— Max  Strakoseb's  Corapany  has 
left,  after  a  week  of  Italian  Opera  at  the  Academy  of 
Maaie»  under  Mr.  John  F.  Ford's  mananieinent. 

The  operag  given  were  "Un  Ballo/*  <•  Martha," 
"TrarlaU,"  "  FaTorita,"  and  Blzei*8  new  Franco-Span- 
ish opera  '*  Carmen,"  all  of  which  were  played  to  fair 
honsesonly,  except "  Carmen,"  at  which  the  attendance 
was  somewhat  above  the  averap^.  The  old  ruse  of  hold- 
ing a  nAimter  of  good  seats  In  reserve  to  be  convenient- 
ly diRposed  of  on  the  evening  of  each  performance,  was 
again  resorted  to,  but,  very  deservedly,  without  result- 
ing In  any  evident  benefit  to  the  management. 

The  company  opened  with  **  Un  Balto,"  that  abomi- 
nable creation  of  Oniseppe  Yerdl,  which  neither  In  plot, 
music  nor  dramatic  sltaatlons,  can  .«how  any  reason 
why  it  should  exist.  Your  readers  are  probably  all  ac- 
quainted with  the  prepoeterons  story  which  forms  the 
ground-work  of  this  flimsy  production,  and  which.  In  Its 
ridiculous  Improbability,  cramps  every  attempt  at  drar 
matlc  action  on  the  part  of  the  performers.  The  opera 
should  alwa}S  meet  with  a  favorable  receptton  in  your 
city,  as  a  faithful  chronicle  of  Boston  In  early  colonial 
'days(r).  The  enchanting  scenic  representations;  for 
Instance,  of  Boston  Common  towards  the  close  of  the 
seyenteenthcentury,covered  with  trees  and  shubbery, 
—the  dismal  cave  In  which  the  black  sorcerers  ^'Ulrica** 
mutters  her  weird  Incantations  overs  small  fire  of  chips 
and  In  close  proximity  to  two  tall  marble  columns, 
probably  Imported  from  the  ruins  of  the  Acropolia,  by 
Rlccardo,  the  Duke  of  Warwick,  with  an  eye  to  the  fu- 
ture modern  Athens,— the  early  colonial  villains,  prowl- 
ing about  the  Common  after  dark,  looking  for  all  the 
world  like  a  lot  of  Italian  banditti,  fresh  from  the  Ap' 
penlnes;— all  this  cannot  fall  to  stir  the  heart  of  every 
patriotic  Bo.«tonian. 

From  a  musical  point  of  view  the  Compsny  is  not 
above  the  average,  with  the  exception  of  Miss  Cary, 
Miss  Kellopg,  and  Mr.  Conty,  the  basso,  whose  fine 
voice  makefl  one  regret  his  rather  unprepopsesshig  fig- 
ure. Of  the  three  tenors,  bufone,  Ernesto  RosnatI,  de- 
serves mention.  As  the  Dake  of  Warwick  his  stage 
presence  was  dignified,  and  his  voice  nearly  always 
true;  the  upper  notes,  however,  though  clear  and  ring- 
ing, requiring  much  effort  and  being  often  accompanied 
by  that  screeching  peculiarity  of  voice  nearly  always 
found  In  very  stont  tenors.  His  voice  has  evidently 
seen  better  days,  as  ha«  also  that  of  the  baritone  Panta- 
leonl,  who,  however,  compensates  In  a  certain  measure 
for  voice  deficiencies,  by  a  graceful  figure,  expressive 
features  and  dramatic  ability  of  no  mean  order. 

Miss  Catarlno  Marco,  who  had  been  considerably 
puffed  In  advance,  had  sufBcient  occasion  to  show  what 
she  could  do  as  •'  Michaels  "  In  «  Carmen,"  and  "  Ylo- 
letta"  ln*'Travlata."  Her  voice  Is  thin  and  Ineffective, 
and  the  *'  tremolo  "  which  she  affects  continually,  be- 
comes actaally  unbearable. 

Of  Miss  Cary  it  Is  scarcely  necessary  to  speak.  As  the 
black  sorceress  in  Terdrs  abomination,  she  had  no  op- 
portunity to  show  either  her  msgnlAcent  voice,  nor  her 
powerftal  dramatic  talent;  but  the  **  Favorlta"  afforded 
her  the  necessary  scope  for  both.  Theresa  Titiens,  the 
greatest  **  Favorlta"  that  has  ever  appeared  In  this 
oonntry,  is  dead.  Who  can  excel  Annie  Louise  Cary*s 
••Favorlta  "to-day! 

••  Carmen  "  was  played  for  the  flret  time  here  on 
Thursday,  with  Miss  Kellogg  in  the  title-role,  and  Slg. 
Pantaleonl  as  "  Bscamlllo,"  supported  by  an  otherwise 
trashy  oast,  a  passable  ohoms  and  an  orchestra,  which 
thougb  rather  small,  was  equal  to  the  occasion.  The 
coquettish  Carmen  was  admirably  acted  by  Miss  Kel- 
logg, who  fairly  outdid  herself.  The  character  suits  her 
well,  just  as  that  of  **  Fillna  "  In  ''  Mlgnon."    In  fact  it 

Is  the  only  kind  of  character  she  can  play  with  any 
great  credit  to  herself.  The  music  of  the  loie  Is  rather 
thankloM  and  affords  her  no  opporttiniry,  as  in  "Fllina," 
to  display  her  vocal  abilities,  indeed  the  entire  inter- 
est of  the  new  opera  centrea  on  the  proper  dramatic  rep- 
resentation of  tne  coqni'tt >h  cifrarette^rl,  wbo^e  affec- 
tions flit  from  one  to  the  other  until  they  finally  settle 
on  the  dashing  Tortador,  her  life  being  brooifht  to  a 
sudden  close  by  the  hand  of  a  former  lover.  The  only 
other  eharacter  to  apologize  to  a  certain  extent  for  a 

Snrposeless  plot,  Is  **  fiscamlllo,"  the  gallant,  graceful, 
anng  "  Toreador."  The  music  of  the  part  reminds  one 
forcibly  of  the  sensational  songs  of  the  Comie  d' Ad  he- 
mar,  at  one  time  very  popular  In  French  Ctiji%  and  Ger- 
man beer-gardens. 

The  untimely  death  of  the  heroine  would  imply  that 
the  play  Is  a  tragedy,  but "  Carmen  '*  fails  to  excite  the 
sympathy  of  her  hearers,  and  her  death  does  not  arouse 
any  tragic  emotions. 

The  music  throughout,  although  exceedingly  pleasing, 
and  abounding  In  fine  concerted  passages,  and  orches- 
tral effects  of  the  modem  French  school,  is  as  sensatlon- 
lU  as  the  plot.    It  Is  opera  bouffe  of  a  high  order. 

A  New  York  critic,  after  hearing  "Carmen,"  says  it  is 
an  opera  one  would  like  to  hear  again.  Quite  right,  I 
would  like  to  hear  It  again  myself;  but,  the  next  l3me,  I 
want  to  enjoy  it  In  a  beautiful  garden,  the  trees  in  whioh 
are  hung  with  Chinese  lanterns,  under  a  balmy  Summer 
sky,  over  a  glass  of  old  Andaluslan  wipe. 

Mnsivus. 


Phiuldklphia,  Nov.  i.— The  Strakosch  Italian  Opera 
Company  has  given  five  performances  in  the  week 
beginning  October  SI,— 7>oeator«,  Tratiatat  Ballo  in  Ma9- 
ehera,  each  once,  and  Carmerif  twice.  The  pabllc  sup- 
port was  not  equal,  we  regret  to  say,  to  the  deserts  of 
the  artists. 

The  crowning  triumph  was  the  "  Masked  Ball,"  which 
quite  surprised  the  small  public  present,  by  Its  excel- 
lence and  created  a  positive  ^rore;  RosnatI  and  Panta- 
leonl carrying  off  the  laurels,  and  even  shadowing  the 
Cary  and  Kellogg  in  their  tavor  with  the  public. 

The  d^but  of  Miss  Catarina  Marco  caused  some  fiut- 
terlng  among  the  critics,  who,  in  my  estimation,  scarce- 
ly did  Justice  to  the  Indy .  She  has  a  grand  stage  presence, 
being  tall  and  well-formed,  has  strikingly  beautiful  and 
expressive  eyes.  Is  a  fine  dramatic  performer,  and  sings 
with  aplomb  and  Jnst  Intonation.  Her  voice  is  high  So- 
prano, flexible  and  brilliant,  yet  scarcely  sympathetio 
in  quality,  and  her  trtUo  Is  surpassingly  fine  at  any  pitch 
In  her  extended  compass. 

'l*be  d^but  of  Mr.  Westberg,  a  tenor,  was  a  compara- 
tive failure.  We  do  not  know  his  nationality,  but  judge 
him  to  be  German  from  his  Inferior  method  and  emis- 
sion of  the  voice.  He  sang  correctly  however,  and 
showed  good  intentions. 

The  d^but  of  Lazarlnt  was,  ptr  contra,  a  comparative 
success,  while  RosnatI  carried  everything  before  him. 
Pantaleonl  became  a  great  favorite  as  did  the  other  bari- 
tones, Cauf man  and  Gottschalk,  and  the  basso,  Conly. 

Carmen,  as  you  know.  Is  taken  from  the  novel  by 
Prosper  Morlm^,  the  libretto  being  writ' en  by  Mellbac 
and  Hal^vy,  and  the  music  composed  by  Georges  Bizei, 
who  died  al>out  three  years  ago.  Notwithstanding  the 
highly  colored  criticisms  and  praises  of  the  English 
press— musical  and  other— we  found  the  music  very 
unsatisfying  and  tiresome,  being  forced,  from  sheer 
fatigue,  to  leave  on  its  first  night  after  the  second  act; 
but  we  returned  to  the  task  refreshed  on  the  second 
night,  and  braced  ourselves  for  the  remaining  portion. 
If  you  can  imagine  the  possible  effects  of  a  long  Sonata 
being  played  on  the  organ  with  the  Twelfth  and  Duld- 
ana  In  the  Swell,  Bourdon  and  Fifteenth  In  the  Choir, 
Trumpet  in  the  Great,  and  a  four-foot  Violin  in  the 
Resl  Organ,  you  may  approach  a  realization  of  the 
bizarre  treatment,  however  clever,  of  the  orchestra. 
The  melodies  have  a  decided  French  turn,  and  the  mo- 
tives are  given  In  a  fragmentary  way  most  puzsling  and 
annoying  even  to  those  who  do  not  aak  for  the  "endless 
melody  "  of  the  new  school.  The  story  is  simple,  but  is 
not  treated  with  the  usual  force  of  the  French  rlraroa- 
tists:  it  all  through  hangs  fire,  and  you  feel  as  if  wait- 
ing for  something  that  ought  to,  but  does  not  come. 
There  is  a  slight  suggestion  of  Offenbach,  but  none  of 
his  "  eo  "  and  snap,  which  sometimes  betray  us,  against 
our  will,  into  a  seeming  liking  of  him.  Carmm  1»  called 
an  "  Oi^era  Comique,"  but  ends  with  a  tragedy,  thus 
putting  US  at  sea  in  our  previously  learned  cbisslflca- 
tion.  Suffice  It  to  say  that  Carmen  has  failed  to  please 
the  public;  notwithstanding  the  earnest  efforts  of  the 
artists  to  save  It,  and  the  splendid  manner  In  which  It 
was  placed  upon  the  stage.  The  cast  comprehended 
Mesanmes  Kellogg,  Marco,  Lancaster,  Hoffknan,  Mesf«rs. 
Lazzarlni,  Pantaleonl,  Gottschalk.  Caufman,  Barill. 
The  opera  has  been  the  only  event  of  interest  In  musical 
circles  since  my  last  communication. 

AURKIOIIS. 


If  II.WAUKBB,  Wis.,  Oct.  38.— I  send  yon  herewith  the 
programme  of  the  first  of  this  season's  concerts  here. 
The  Musical  Society  Is  to  give  four  more,  and  the  Arlon 
Club  four  also. 

Overture  to  SakuntalaCOp.  IS)  for  Orchestra, 

Call  Goldmark 
Recitativo  and  Aria  of  Susanna,  (Soprano)  **  Wel- 
come, happiest  moment,'*  from  the  Opera  "Fi- 
garo's Marriage," W.  A.  Moiart 

Miss  Bianca  Redfield. 
Maennerchor—<' Spirit  Song  over  the  Waters,"  (Po- 
em by  Goethe)  for  tenors  and  basses,  In  four 
pans  each,  with  acco-npaniment  of  two  violas, 
two  violoncellos,  and  Contra  Bass, 

Franz  Schubert 
Ninth  Symphonv  (D-ininbr,  Op.  126)  with  Final 
Chorus  on  Schiller's  "  Hjmn  to  Joy," 

L.  van  Beethoven. 

The  concert  was  very  creditable.  Of  course  the  at- 
tempt to  give  the  Ninth  Symphony  was  a  very  ambitious 
one,  both  for  the  orchestra,  which  is  picked  up  among 
local  musicians,  for  the^  chorus;  and  for  the  soloists, 

who  arc  all  local  singers,  young,  and  trained  here.  Such 
a  peiformance  as  would  be  given  l>y  'l'homa»*s  Orches 
tra,  with  the  Handel  and  Hnydn  Society  of  Boston,  was 
not  to  be  dreamed  of.  But  this  orchestra  wan  fairly 
bnlanced,  the  chorus  excellently  so,  and  the  soloists 
creditably  up  to  tbCM-  work :  while  the  performance  gs  vc 
evidence  of  csnful  and  t)ainstaking  drill  on  the  pait  of 
the  conductor,  and  of  honest,  enthusiastic  work  on  the 
]<art  of  those  under  his  command.  The  result  was,  not 
a  faultless  peifonranre,  but  one  which  Intcieated  and 
inspired  the  audience,  and  which  has  done  more  to  for- 
ward real  musical  protriess  hero  than  half  a  dosen  con- 
certs by  travelling  orchestras  could  have  done.  'I'he 
work  of  the  societies  is  creating  a  muHcal  atmo»pher« 
here,  which  la  everything  In  musical  growth  and 
education. 

The  Musical  Society  is  to  give  Schubert's  C-malor 
Symphony,  Deo>  10.  J-  C.  F. 


Spttid   %ninn. 


DBSOBIPTITB  LIST  OF 
T    S    S    T 


8    Z    O. 


Lbllali«4  ^j  01iT«r  Dl«0»'« 

» <»»  i 


Vocal,  wISli  PiMi* 


Donni  Pure.    (Sleep  on).    Serenade.     6.  4. 
F  to  g.  Seuderi,  50 

•*  Tn  sel  nn  angelo  "— '<  Au^ardin  s'evelllant.'' 
"  Thou  art  my  an|t^l." 
Quite  easy  for  an  Italian  sonfc»  very  smooth 
and  pleasant  to  hear. 

The  Old  Sailor  Wife.  F.  a.    c  to  D.    MoUoy,  85 

«  For  'tis  tide-time  in  the  river, 
And  ahe  cometh.  oh  I  she  cometh. 
With  a  pull'e,  haul'e,  yeol  heave  boy ! " 
That's  as  near  as  Jean  Ingelow  can  gjet  a  sail- 
or*! song;  but  it  Is  very  sweet  for  all  cJiBt. 

Old  Fashion  Dress.    B6.  8.    d  to  E.    l>ank».  80 
"  It  was  the  style  years  ago.*' 
An  old  dress  with  a  moral  in  Its  pocket. 

In  Meadows  Green.    Duet.    D.  4.    d  to  F. 

Braekett.  85 

"  No  more  from  this  sweet  dream  to  part; 
I  feel  the  sunshine  in  my  beart.'* 
Quite  an  elaborate  duet,  which  may  be  ealled 
two  songs  in  one,  since  the  two  Toices  bare  each 
an  Independent  melody,  one  of  wblob  is  made 
skillfully  to  harmonhEe  with  tbe  other.  Fine 
poetry  and  music. 

The  Little  Brown  Church.    Song  and  Cho. 
A.  2.    E  to  G.  PUU  85 

**  There  '■  a  ehureh  la  tbe  vaUey  by  tbe 
wild  wood," 
Pleasing,  and  In  popular  style.    Easy  eompaM. 

How  have  I  thouf^ht  of  thee.    E5.  4.   E  to  O. 

Tipton.  80 

**  Trembling,  lest  some  mde  band 
Heth  made  her  sweet  home  desolate." 
Quite  a  varied  Rhythm,  and  effective  song. 


l! 


Beauties  of  Carmen.    By  O.  Bizet. 

This  set  includes  quite  a  number  of  pieces,  vo- 
cfal  and  instrumental,  including  tbe  best  airs  of 
nn  opera  which  Is  now  an  European  favorite. 
Some  of  the  vocal  pieces  are: 

Song  of  the  Toreador.    A&.  4.    b  to  F. 
•*  Tortedor,  be  wary !  •' 

With  the  Guard.        F.  4.    c  to  F. 

<*One!  Two!  we  're  marking  time! " 

Neath  the  Ramparts  of  Sevilla.    Seguidilla. 

D.  4.    b  to  F. 

«  Chez  mon  ami,  Ltllas  Psolia." 

There  sre  French  and  English  words  to  the 
spirited  songs. 

KaatrtnasoatAl. 


50 
85 

40 


In  the  new  Home.  Waltzes.    8.    Kiler  B&a.  75 

A  very  agreeable  set  of  waltzes,  which  have 
Sweet  Home  In  the  Introduction  and  the  Finale, 
and  good  muaie  all  the  way  between. 

GuillaumeTell.     Grand  Fantasie.      6. 

Sydney  SmUh.  1.25 
A  doubly  brilliant  piece,  In  Smith's  bright 
style. 

Rapid  Transit.    Grand  Galop  de  Concert 

A6.    4.  FTcte.  "Solo.    .W 

Four  hands.  1.60 

A  rapid  transit  of  tbe  eye  over  this  will  show 
a  erest  deal  of  power  and  energy,  and  pl*?^ 
will  be  tempted  to  go  over  the  track  so  well  laid 
out. 

Master  Mason's  March.    A6.  8.  •  Karl  40 

A'  msrch  of  much  richness  and  variety,  and 
the  brethren  who  wish  to  march  on  a  Level 
around  the  Square,  will  find  that  It  plumbs  per* 
.  fcctly  with  their  sense  of  harmony. 

New  Wedding  March.      £b.  3.  Wedel  60 

In  a  distant  way  Is  in  the  style  of  f  be  old  mardl* 
but  Is,  nevertheless,  quite  a  olflerent  piece;  ana, 
being  new,  will  be  weloome. 

Gems  from  The  Little  Duke,  by  Lecocq. 

Galop.    D.  3.  Wmrtn.  86 

Arrangement  ot  one  of  the  pretty  airs  of  the 
Opera. 

6  Tone  Pictures.  £icdds,  eo.  85 

No.  1.    Contentment.    D&.  8. 

It  is  with  quite  a  contented  feeling  that  one 
will  try  this  asraln,  after  enjoying  Its  melody 
once,  twice  or  thrice. 

AnnaEViATioxs.— Degrees  of  difllculty  sre  msrt*J 
from  1  to  7.  The  key  is  denoted  by  a  capital  Istter,  ssj^* 
B6,  etc.  A  large  Roman  letter  marks  the  lowest  snduw 
highest  note  If  on  tbe  staff,  small  Boman  lettsn  if  hwjw 
or  shove  the  staff.  Thus: <•  C.  5.  c  to S,*' mesas** K^ 
of  C,  Fifth  degree,  lowest  letter  c  on  tbe  added  mts  se- 
low,  highest  letter,  E  on  the  4th  q»aoe.    ' 


onxul 
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Production  of  Ooonod's  '^  Polyenete." 

After  BO  many  poetponemente  that  the 
Parisians  became  weary  of  waiting,  M.  Goun- 
od's "Polyeacte"  was  produced  at  the  Nou- 
relle-Op^ra,  on  Monday,  the  7th  ult.  The 
splendor  of  its  representation  more  than  atoned 
for  delay.  M.  Halanzier  knew  perfectly  well 
what  he  was  about,  and  would  not  be  turned 
aside  by  any  measure  of  remonstrance  or  ridi- 
cule. He  had  to  make  the  presentation  of  the 
first  new  work  at  the  Grand-Op^ra  a  magnifi- 
cent success,  and  so  long  as  the  preparations 
were  not  complete— in  fact,  while  anvthing 
whatever  remained  to  be  done— the  public  and 
the  press  were  allowed  to  clamor  unheeded  at 
the  gates.  At  last  ererything  was  ready,  as 
Marshal  LebcBuf  said  of  the  unhappy  French 
army  in  1870,  "down  to  the  smallest  strap  and 
buckle:"  and  only  then,  when  the  closing 
days  of  the  Exposition  had  arrived  and  the 
season  had  well  nigh  fiitted  away,  was  **  Poly- 
eucte »'  brought  forth.  Let  us,  before  noticing 
the  performance,  look  at  the  manner  in  which 
the  Opera  itself  was  got  ready,  and  draw,  as 
we  inevitably  must,  an  unpleasant  though 
perhaps  wholesome,  contrast  with  what  takes 
place  in  the  same  wav  nearer  home. 

As  far  back  as  1869  the  libretto  of  "Poly- 
eucte  "  was  finished  by  MM.  Barbier  and  Canig, 
the  subject  being  taken,  as  evervbodv  knows, 
from  Comeille»8  tragedy.     In  1870  or  1871,  M. 
Gounod  came  to  England,  and  the  composition 
of  the  music  occupied  much  of  his  time  during 
a  prolonged  residence  amongst  us.    How.  when 
completed,  the  MS.  score  was  detained  here 
and  did  not  accompany  its  distinguished  author 
back  to  France:    how,,  despairing   of  again 
possessing  it,  M.  Gounod  set  bravely  to  work 
and  re-wrote  the  whole  from  memory,  and  how 
the  original^  MS.  at  length  was  restored  to  him 
— all  these  incidents  are  famih'ar  and  need  not 
be  recounted  in  detail.     Nor  need  we  dwell 
upon  such  a  matter  of  recent  history  as   the 
difiicnlty  which  arose  between  M.  Halanzier 
and  the  publishers  of  the  Opera,  nor  upon  the 
little  dispute  which,  later  still,  sprang  up  be- 
tween the  same  eminent   impresario  and   M. 
Gounod  himself.      Enough  that  in  October. 
1877,  the  score  of   **  Polyeucte  *'  was  handed 
over  to  M.  Halanzier,  and  the  work  of  prepa- 
ration began  which  ended  exactly  a  year  after. 
First  of  all  it  was  necessary  to  determine  the 
principal  artists,  both  of  "creation  "  and  par- 
tage.     This  task,  in  virtue  of  right  and  custom, 
fell  to  M.  Gounod,  who  easilv  obtained  Mdlle. 
Erauss  and  M.  Salomon  for  the  leading  char- 
acters.   In  other  cases  difilculties  arose.     Thus, 
M.  Lassalle  could  not,  at  first,  be  reconciled  to 
the  part  of  8^^,      The  Roman  general  is 
deeply  in  love,  and  his  feelings  overcome  his 
manliness.     So  M.  Lassalle,  a  big  person,  went 
to    M.    Gounod,   saying,    ''Master,   I  cannot 
weep.     Look  at  me;  is  it  possible  for  a  fellow 
of  my  sixe^  to  cry  decently  on  the  stage  ?  "  But 
his  objections  were  not  proof  against  the  argu- 
ment of  an  additional   romance:  in  course  of 
time  all  other  susceptibilities  were  allayed,  and 
the  cast  definitely  made.     Then  came  the  copy- 
ing of  the  parts,    which  alone  cost    between 
6,000  and  7,000  francs;  and  next  the  import- 
ant matter  of  the  scenic  arrangements.     The 
Opera  is  in  five  acts,  whereof  each  was  given 
into  separate  hands— M.  Daran  (Act  1),  M. 
Cheret  (Act  2),  MM.  Rubfi  and  Chapron  (Act 
8),  MM.  Carpegas  and  Lavas^re,  sen.  (Act  4), 
M.  Lavastre,  jun.  (Act  5).      These  gentlemen 
made  a  sketch  for  each  of  the  tableaux  intrust- 
ed to  them,  and  submitted  it  to  the  authorities 


of  the  house— subsequently,  on  its  being  accept- 
ed, building  up  the  "set"  in  miniature,  for 


examination  by  the  machinist,  who  had  to  de- 
termine its  practicability  for  working.  The 
miniature,  or  maquette^  having  passed,  the 
artist  set  to  work  upon  the  scene  itself — ^no 
small  labor  in  the  case  of  such  elaborate  and 
gigantic  pictures  as  the  exisrences  of  the  stage 
and  the  Opera  required.  While  M.  Daran  and 
his  colleagues  were  thus  busy,  the  designer  of 
the  costumes,  M.  Lacoste,  had  an  equally  im- 
portant and  responsible  task  on  hand.  Given 
eofrts  Hanehe  .by  his  director,  this  gentleman 
spared  neither  trouble  nor  expense;  and  his 
expenditure  of  both  may  be  imagined  when  it 
is  stated  that  no  fewer  than  123  different  cos- 
tumes, all  as  correct  as  research  could  make 
them,  were  provided.  Some  of  these  were,  of 
course,  multiplied:  and  altogether  over  1,000 
complete  dresses  entered  the  wardrobe  of  the 
theatre  for  use  in  '*Polyeucte"  alone.  The 
pains  taken  with  the  costumes  were  immense. 
M.  Lacoste  made  a  water-color  drawing  of 
each,  showing  every  shade  of  color  and  every 
detail  of  ornamentation ;  while  great  care  was 
used  to  adapt  the  dress  to  the  figure,  ete.,  of 
the  wearer,  and  to  secure  harmony  of  tone 
among  those  which  would  necessarily  be 
placed  in  juxteposition  during  the  perform- 
ance. 

Scenery  and  dresses  having  been  provided, 
the  muie-€n'9c^  in  all  ite  multifarious  parts 
demanded  attention.     Nearly  8, 000  francs  were 
spent  in  "  properties  *'  alone,  and  270,  ftnturants, 
male  and  female,  were  for  months  drilled  in 
the  groupings  and  action  which  had  been  de- 
termined on.     Not  human  beings  only  were 
thus  trained.     The  four  white  horses  selected 
to  draw  the  triumphal  car  of  Skohre  had  equally 
to  study  their  parts,  having  first  been  sent  up 
to  the  level  of  the  stage  by  means  of  a  lift. 
The  special  rehearsals  in  each  department  were 
most  elaborate  and  painstaking.      Those  of 
the  principal  artists,  under  M.  Salomon,  were 
extremely  numerous,  every  point  being  made 
familiar  before  the  general  rehearsals  began ;  so 
with  the  hundred  chorus-singers,  who  were  first 
exercised  itf  reading   their  music,   the  time 
adopted  being  as  slow  again  as  that  indicated 
by  the  composer.     Then  the  serious  studies 
commenced,  taking  place  twice  a  week,  in  the 
chorus-room  at  the  outset,  finally  on  the  stage, 
in  order  to  learn  the  action,  entries,  exits,  and 
so  on.     Even  more  care  was  bestowed  upon 
the  orchestra.    Beginning  by  simply  reading 
their  music  without<«ttention  to  anything  but 
the  mere  notes,  the  instrumentalists  passed  to 
a  methodical  study  of  each  number.      This 
done,  a  grand  rehearsal  was  given  in  presence 
of  all  the  artiste  and  chorus,  followed  by  anoth- 
er in  which  the  solos  and  concerted  pieces  were 
sung  with  the  band.    Then,  every  person  being 
perfect  in  his  or  her  work,  came  the  r^pHitions 
giniraUi^  with  scenery,  dresses,  etc.     Of  these 
there  were  eight,  the  last  teking  place  on  Oc- 
tober 8,  when  the  arduous  labors  of  a  year  end- 
ed, and  ''Polyeucte'*  was  pronounced  ready 
for  the  public.     Surely  such  careful  prepara- 
tions deserved  to  be  crowned  with   success. 
This  is  the  true  artistic  spirit,  and  supplies  us 
with  one  reason  why  Opera  belongs  to  France, 
and    remains   only  in    furnished    lodgings — 
shabbily  furnished  at  the  best — among  our- 
selves. 

The  pr&fniire  of  M.  €k>unod's  Opera  was  one 
of  the  greatest  evente  of  a  Parisian  summer  fer- 
tile in  such  things.  For  months  it  had  been 
anticipated  with  eagerness,  and  as  reports 
spread  about  concerning  the  grandeur  of  the 
music  and  the  magnificence  of  the  mise-^n-ichu^ 
a  desire  to  be  present  became  the  rage.  Weeks 
before  the  doors  were  opened  not  a  place  was 


available  for  love  or  money,  and  when  the  cur- 
tain rose  such  an  audience  filled  the  house  as 
only  Paris  can  bring  together  on  special  occa- 
sions.   Foreigners  who  had  travelled  hundreds 
of  miles  for  the  express  purpose  attended  in 
large  numbers:  the  rest  was  the  Hits  of  all  that 
goes  to  make  up  French  social,  literary,  and 
artistic    eminence.      M.  Gounod   might  well 
have  been  proud  of  the  compliment  paid  to  his 
genius— one  he  scarcely  anticipated  seven  years 
ago,  when  the  theatre  was  an  army  hospital, 
Paris  a  ruin,  and  the  composer  an  exile.     The 
Opera  was  cast  as  follows:   PauUne,  Mdlle. 
Krauss;    Bi>fyeucts,   M.   Salomon:    8h^.   M. 
Lassalle:  Simeon,  M.  Bateille;  FHiak  M.  Bera- 
di;  Le   Orand-Pritre,    M.    Menu;   Seastue^  M. 
Bosquin;    Nearque,    M.    Auguez;    Stratoniee, 
Madame  Calderon.     It  may  be  as  well  to  add 
that  the  chief  parts  were  under-studied — Paul- 
ine by  Mdlle.  de  Reszke,  Poly&ucte  by  M.  Sel- 
lier,  and  8imSon  by  M.  Boudouresque.      For 
some  time  after  the  performance  began  the 
audience  remained  apparently  unmoved.    The 
severe  dignity  of  the  music  was  perhaps  a  sur- 
prise to  most,  not  of  the  most  welcome  charac- 
ter.     But  as  the  Opera  developed  itself  an 
entire  change  took  place.    The  strength  of  the 
story,  the  exalted  nature  of  ite  treatment  by 
M.  Gounod,  and  the  magnificence  of  the  stage- 
pictures  revealed  to  all  present  that  they  were 
assisting  at  the  dSb^U  of  a  great  work,  intended 
to  fill  a  place  in  French  Opera  analogous  to 
that  of  Gomeille*s  tragedy  among  ite  kind, 
conceived  in  the  same  lofty  spirit,  and  wrought 
out  with  the  same  uncompromising  fidelity  to 
artistic  principles.     Thenceforward  the  success 
of  the  representation  was  assured.     The  audi- 
ence set  no  bounds  to  their  applause.     They 
were  delighted  with  the  scenic  effects,  as  well 
they  might  be ;  charmed  with  the  Pagan  ballet, 
satisfied    with  the   artists,  and — ^though  the 
drama  and  ite  musical  illustration  may  have 
been  hardly  to  the  taste  of  lovers  of  lighter 
fare— content  to  accept  both  as  splendid  addi- 
tions to  French  art.     All  concerned  in  the  rep- 
resentetion  worked  with  a  will,  and  too  much 
praise  cannot  be  given  to  the  ease  and  smooth- 
ness with  which  the   complicated   theatrical 
machine  was  made  to  work.     Mdlle.  Krauss 
distinguished  herself  highly.    She  is  a  thorough 
artist,  and  rose  to  the  height  of  the  great 
occasion  as  only  a  thorough  artist  can,  singing 
and   acting  with   unsparing  devotion  to  her 
task.     M.  Salomon  equally  well  justified  M. 
Gounod's  choice,  nor  were  the  other  perform- 
ers less  deserving  in  their  several  degrees.    The 
whole  representotion,  indeed,  was  a  triumph 
in  keeping  with  the  g^nd  traditions  of  the 
esteblishment,    and    a   fitting  crown   to  M. 
Halanzier's  unsparing  labors.      **Polyeucte" 
has  since  been  given  thrice  a  week  to  crowded 
houses,  and  a  long  time  must  elapse  ere  even 
curiosity  about  it  can  be  completely  satisfied. 
— London  Muiieal  Timse^  Ninomber  1. 

The  ConBervatoire  in  Paris. 

(By  M.  OusTAVB  Chouquvt,  in  Georfre  Grove's  "  Dlo- 
tlonary  of  Music  and  Musicians/'  Part  lY.) 

CONSERVATOIRE  DE  MUSIQUE.  A 
free  school  of  music,  esteblished  in  Paris  in  the 
Convention  Nationale,  Aug.  8,  1705.  Ite  first 
suggestion  was  due  to  a  horn-player  named  Ro- 
dolphe,  and  the  plan  which  he  submitted  to 
the  minister  Amelot  in  1775  was  carried  into 
effect  on  Jan.  8,  1784,  by  Baron  Breteuil,  of 
Louis  XYI's  household,  acting  on  the  advice 
of  Gossec.  This  Ecole  royale  de  Chant,  under 
Qossec's  direction,  was  opened  on  April  1, 
1784,  in  the  Hotel  des  Menus -Plaisirs  du  Roi, 
then  used  by  the  Acaddmie  for  ite  rehearsals. 
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The  first  public  concert  was  given  April  18, 
1786,  and  on  the  addition  of  a  class  for  dramat- 
ic declamation  in  the  following  June  it  adopted 
the  name  of  the  Ecole  royale  de  Chant  et  de 
Declamation.  The  municipality  engaged  a 
band  under  Sarrette  in  1790,  and  instituted  on 
June  9,  1792,  the  Ecole  ^tuite  de  Musique  de 
la  Garde  Nationale  Parisienne,  which  did  good 
service  under  Sarrette's  skilful  direction,  and 
finally  teok  the  name  of  Institut  National  de 
Musique,  Nov.  8,  1798.  But  the  independent 
existence  of  both  these  schools  came  to  an  end 
on  the  formation,  by  government,  of  the  Con- 
servatoire de  Musique,  Aug,  8,  1795,  in  which 
they  were  incorporated.  Sarrette  was  shortly 
afterwards  appointed  president  of  the  institu- 
tion, and  in  1797  his  charge  extended  to  125 
professors  and  600  pupils  of  both  sexes,  as  well 
as  to  the  printing-office  and  warehouse  estab- 
lished at  15  Faubourg  Poissonni^re,  where  the 
'M6thodesdu  Conservatoire,^  prepared  under 
the  supervision  of  Catel,  M^hul,  Rode,  Ereut- 
zer,  and  other  eminent  professors,  were 
published.  The  organization  of  the  Conserva- 
toire was  modified  by  Bonaparte  in  March  1800, 
after  which  the  staff  sto<>d  as  follows: — A 
Director — Sarrette;  five  Inspectors  of  Tuition 
— Gossec,  M6hul,  Lesueur,  Chenibini,  and 
Monsigny;  thirty  first-class  Professors — Louis 
Adam,  Berton,  Blasius,  Catel,  Devienne,  Du- 
gazon,  Duvemoy,  Garat,  Gavini^s.  Hugot, 
Kreutzer,  Persuis,  Plantade,  Bode,  Rodolphe, 
Sallentin,  etc.;  forty  second-class  Professors — 
Adrien,  Baillot,  Boieldieu,  Domnich,  Eler, 
Jadin,  etc.  The  Conservatoire  was  again  re- 
organized Oct.  15,  1812,  by  the  famous  D^cret 
de  Moscow,  under  which  eighteen  pupils,  nine 
of  each  sex,  destined  for  the  Th^tre  Fran9ais, 
received  an  annual  allowance  of  1100  francs, 
on  the  same  footing  with  the  Pensionnaires — 
eighteen  vocal  students,  twelve  male  and  six 
female.  This  Pensionnat  had  been  established 
in  1806 ;  but  the  men  alone  lived  at  the  Con- 
servatoire. 

On  Dec.  28,  1814,  Sarrette  was  abruptly  dis- 
missed from  the  post  he  had  filled  with  so 
much  zeal  and  talent,  and  though  reinstated 
on  May  26,  1815,  was  compelled  to  retire  final- 
ly on  the  17th  of  the  following  November. 
The  studies  were  interrupted  for  the  time,  and 
the  school  remained  closed  until  April  1816, 
when  it  re-opened  under  its  former  title  of 
Ecole  royale  de  Musique,  with  Perne  as  Inspect- 
or-general. Cherubini  succeeded  him  April  1, 
1822,  and  remained  until  Feb.  8,  1842,  when 
he  was  replaced  by  Auber,  who  directed  the 
Conservatoire  until  his  death.  May  12,  1871; 
M.  Ambroise  Thomas,  the  present  director, 
was  appointed  on  the  6th  of  the  following 
July. 

Before  speaking  of  the  Conservatoire  of  our 
own  day,  its  financial  condition,  staff,  and  musi- 
cal importance,  we  must  enumerate  some  of 
the  most  remarkable  acts  which  marked  its 
successive  administrations. 

The  budget  originally  amounted  i»  240,000 
francs,  but  this  in  1802  was  reduced  to  100,000, 
a  fact  indicative  of  the  grave  money  difficul- 
ties with  which  Sarrette  had  to  contend 
through  all  his  years  of  office,  in  addition  to 
the  systematic  opposition  of  both  artists  and 
authorities.  By  the  publication  of  the  ^  M^th- 
ode  du  Conservatoire, '  however,  to  which  each 
professor  gave  his  adherence,  he  succeeded  in 
uniting  the  various  parties  of  the  educational 
department  on  a  common  basis.  Amongst  the 
savants  of  the  institution  who  assisted  in  this 
work  were  Gingueng,  Lac^pMe,  and  Prony. 
Under  Sarrette  the  pupils  were  stimulated  by 
public  practisings;  to  him  is  also  due  the 
building  of  the  old  library,  begun  in  1801,  and 
the  inauguration  of  the  theatre  in  the  Hue  Ber- 
g^re,  1812.  In  the  same  year  he  obtained  an 
increase  of  26,800  francs  for  the  expenses  of  the 
Pensionnat ;  and  the  institution  of  the  *  Prix 
de  Rome '  in  1808,  which  secured  to  the  holders 
the  advantage  of  residing  in  Italy  at  the  expense 
of  government,  was  his  doing. 

Under  Pernors  administration  an  *  Ecole  pri- 
maire  de  Chant '  was  formed,  April  28,   1817, 


in  connection  with  the  Conservatoire,  and 
directed  by  Choron.  The  inspectorship  of  the 
Ecole  de  Musique  at  Lille  was  given  to  Plan- 
tade. In  1810  it  adopted  the  title  of  *  Con- 
servatoire secondaire  de  Paris,'  in  which  it  was 
followed  by  the  Ecole  at  Douai,  no  longer  in 
existence.  The  formation  of  special  classes  for 
lyrical  declamation  and  thestuay  of  opera  parts 
was  also  due  to  Perne. 

Cherubiui's  strictness  of  rule  and  his  pro- 
found knowledge  made  his  direction  very 
favorable  for  the  progress  of  the  Conservatoire. 
The  men's  pensionnat  was  re-organized  under 
him,  and  the  number  of  public  practices,  which 
all  prize-holders  were  forced  to  attend,  in- 
creased in  1828  from  six  to  twelve.  By  his 
means  the  opera  pitch,  universally  allowed  to 
be  too  high,  was  lowered  in  1826,  and  the 
Ecole  de  Musique  founded  at  Toulouse 
in  1821  was  attached  to  the  Conservatoire,  as 
that  of  Lille  had  previously  been.  He  opened 
new  instrumental  classes,  and  gave  much  en- 
couragement to  the  productions  of  the  '8oci6t6 
des  Concerts  du  Conservatoire.'  By  his  means 
the  library  acquired  the  right  to  one  of  the  two 
copies  of  every  piece  ©f  music  or  book  upon 
music  which  authors  and  composers  are  com- 
pelled to  deposit  with  the  Ministre  de  llnt^ri- 
eur  (March  29,  1834).  In  1841,  through  Cher- 
ubini's  instrumentality,  the  Ecoles  of  Mar- 
seilles and  Metz  became  'Succnrsales  du 
Conservatoire;'  in  short,  during  his  long 
administration  he  neglected  no  means  of  rais- 
ing the  tone  of  the  studies  of  the  Central  Con- 
servatoire, and  extending  its  influence.  The 
following  were  among  his  principal  coadjutors: 

Hnbeoeck  and  P«er,  inspectors  of  tuition  ;  Loaneur, 
Berton.  Reicha,  F6ii«.  Hal6vy,  Carafa.  composition  ; 
Lain6,  Lays.  Garat,  Plantade^Ponchard,  Banclerali. 
Bordogni,  Pan?eron.  Mme.  Damoreau,  Ringinjs:;  in- 
strumental classes — Bcnoist,  the  organ  ;  Louis 
Adam  and  ZimraermAnn,  piano;  Baillot.  Kreutzer. 
Habeneck,  violin ;  Baudiot,  Nopblin,  Vaslin,  vio- 
loncello; Guillou,  Tnlou,  flute;  Vosft,  oboe; 
Lefdvre.  Klos^.  clarinet ;  Delcambre.  Oebauer.  bas- 
soon ;  Dauprat.  Meifred.  horn ;  Danvernd.  trumpet ; 
Dieppo,  trombone;  Naderman,  Prumier,  harp; 
Adolphe  Nourrit,  the  opera;  Michelot,  Samson, 
Provost  and  Beauvallet,  professors  of  tragedy  and 
comedy. 

Amcmgst  the  professors  appointed  by  Auber  we 
may  mention  Adolphe  Adam,  Ambroise  Thomas, 
Reber,  composition  ;  MM.  El  wart,  Bnzin,  harmony  ; 
Battaille,  Dnprez,  Faure,  Garcia,  R^vial.  Masset, 
singins:;  Madame  Farrenc,  Henri  Herz.  Marmontel, 
Le  Couppey.  piano;  Alard,  Girard.  Ma<i8art,  Gh. 
Dancla,  violin ;  Franchomme  and  Chevillard,  vio- 
loncello. Classes  for  wind  instruments — Toulou, 
Dorus.  flute;  Verroust,  oboe;  Willent.  Cokken, 
bassoon  ;  Gallay,  Meifred.  horn  ;  Forestier,  Arban, 
cornet ;  Mile.  Brohan,  MM.  R^j^nier,  Monrose,  Bres- 
sant,  professors  of  comedy.  Auber  also  instituted 
lectures  on  the  history  and  literature  of  music,  to 
which  he  appointed  Samson  in  1865.  The  d6buts 
under  Aubei**s  management  were  most  brilliant,  and 
he  drew  public  attention  to  the  Conservatoire  by 
reviving  the  public  practices.  The  fa9ade  of  the 
establishment  in  the  Fanbours:  Poiasonnidre  was  re- 
built in  1846,  and  in  1864  the  buildinf;  was  consid- 
erably enlarged,  and  those  in  the  Rue  du  Conserva- 
toire inaugurated,  including  the  hall  and  offices  of 
the  theatre,  the  museum,  and  library.  The  associ- 
ate classes  of  military  pupils,  formed  on  the  sup- 
pression of  the  Gymnase  militaire  in  1866,  mi^ae 
these  enlargements  indispensable. 

But  notwithstanding  the  growing  importance  of 
the  Conservatoire  uuder  Auber's  strict  and  impar- 
tial direction,  the  last  years  of  his  life  were  embit- 
tered by  the  revival  of  the  effice  of  *  Administra- 
teur'  in  the  person  of  Lassabathie,  and  tr.e  appoint- 
ment of  a  commission  in  1870  to  re-organize  the 
studies — a  step  in  which  some  members  f(«resaw  the 
ruin  of  the  school.  In  1869,  at  the  beginning:  of 
this  troubled  period,  the  reform  of  the  pitch  took 

Elace  which  fixed  the  A  at  870  vibrations.  Lassa* 
athie  at  the  same  time  published  his  '  UisUiire  du 
Conservatoire  imperial  de  Musique  et  de  Declama- 
tion' (Paris,  1860),  a  ha.sty  selection  of  documents, 
but  containing  ample  details  as  to  the  professorial 
staff. 

Since  the  nomination  of  M.  Ambroise  Thomas, 
the  present  director,  the  office  of  '  Administrateur  * 
and  the  pensionnat  have  been  suppressed,  and  Mr. 
Emile  R^ty  has  been  appointed  Secretary-General. 


Lectnres  on  the  general  history  of  ninsic  have  been 
instituted ;  M.  Barberean,  the  ori^ciQal  lectarer,  has 
been  succeeded  by  M.  Euf^^ne  Gantier ;  an  orches- 
tral class  directed  by  M.  Deldevez.  and  compulsory 
vocal  classes  for  reading  at  sijcht  have  been  foooded, 
and  the  solfes^gio  teaching^  has  been  completely  re- 
formed.       The   followins:    professors    have   been 
appointed : — MM.Theo.  Dubois,  GQiraod,  harmony ; 
MM.Orosti,  Bussine.  Boulan^^er,  Potier,  Mme.  Yiiir- 
dot,  who  has  lately  resigned,   and   been  sncoeeded 
by  M.  Barbot,  slnjjrin^;  M.  Charles  Colin,  oboe;  H. 
Janconrt,    bassoon ;    M.    DeH.<9se,    trombone ;    M. 
Maury,  cornet-d-piaton.     M.  Aoibroise  Thomas  has 
endeavored  to  improve  the  taition  in  all  its  branch- 
es, to  raise  the  salaries  of  the  professors,  and  inoresK 
the  general    budget,  which   has  risen  to  210,000 
francs,  and  Is  expected  soon  to  reach  840,000  (ranc« 
— a  sum  amply  sufficient  for  the  expenses  of  the 
Institution  with  its  staff  of  8  titularies,  77  profe8»»re, 
and  10  employes. 

The  tuition  at  present  is  divided  as  follows:— 16 
solfei^^io  classes  nnder  4  masters — in  12  of  which 
the  lessons  are  individual,  in   the  remainio^  4  in 
class ;  8  Bing:ing  classes   under  8  masters ;  a  cii^ 
for  vocal  harmony,  and  another  for  the  study  of  { 
part-writinflf,  each  with  its  professor.      For  lyrical  , 
declamation  there  ia  1  class  for  the  opera  and  2  i 
classes  for  the  opera-comique.     The  81  inrtrumeo-  i 
tal  classes  are  as  follows :— 6  for  violin  ;  2  for  *cello;  | 
1  f«r  double  bass,  for  flute,  oboe,  clarinet,  bassoon,  i 
horn,  cornet,  trombone,  harp,  chamber  mnific.  orirao, 
improvisation,  and  orchestral  composition.    There  ; 
arc  also  10  classes  for  piano,  4   for   men  and  6  for  ' 
women.  \ 

For  the  study  of  harmony  there  are  6  clwses. 
Also  three  for  composition,  oonnterpoint,  and  fai^e 
(under  Reber,  Massft.  and  Basin,  all  members  of  the 
In^tUut  de  France).  To  these  classes  must  be  idd- 
ed  those  for  the  ^neral  histary  of  masic,  j^nomir. 
prosody,  and  orthophony,  8  classes  for  dramiiie 
declamation,  1  for  stage  deportment,  and  I  for 
fencing. 

The  classes  are  held  three  times  a  week,  each  ooe 
la.stiny:  2  hours.  The  regulation  number  of  pupils  ' 
is  either  8,  10,  or  12,  according  to  the  ela*^.  bol  i  [j 
few  candidates  are  also  admitted  as  '  audilears.'  I 
Among  the  professors  who  have  charge  of  the 
classes  just  enumerated,  we  find  f>uch  narneji  as 
Massd,  Franchomme.  ChevillHrd,  Ren6  Baillot. 
Deldevez,  Reber,  Basin,  Renter,  Bressant,  ioci 
many  of  the  most  celebrated  artists.  The  academic 
year  begins  on  the  firnt  Monday  in  October,  and 
clones  at  the  end  of  July. 

The  names  of  those  seekin<^  admission  to  the 
Conservatoire  muH  bo  sent  in  to  the  committee  of 
management  at  the  beginning  ^f  October,  and  an 
examination  bofore  the  Committee  of  Tuition  ma«t 
be  ^uceessfuIly  passed.  The  youngest  pupils  ooly 
are  admitted  into  the  preparatory  solfeggio  aad 
piano  classes ;  in  the  higher  classes,  for  vocal  ma- 
sic and  declamation,  the  age  is  limited  to  22.  The 
pupils  have  to  pass  two  examinations  in  each  a<^- 
demic  year,  and  take  part  in  one  or  more  public 
practices :  they  are  also  admitted  to  the  July  com- 
petitions according  to  their  ability.  The  compett- 
tions  in  singing,  opera,  opera-ooml<)ue,  traz«dy, 
comedy,  and  instrumental  music,  are  held  publicly 
in  the  large  concert-room.  The  disfribniion  of 
prizes  follows,  under  the  presidency  of  the  Minister 
of  Public  Education  and  Fine  Arts.  , 

This  important  institution  provides  mu.^ical  and 
dramatic  instruction  for  upwards  of  600  pupiU  and 
'  auditeurs,'  who  besides  their  regular  studies,  have 
the  advantage  of  an  extensive  library  and  a  museum 
of  musical  instruments. 

The  Library,  which  dates  from  the  fonnJation  of 
the  school  itself,  is  open  te  the  public  daily  from 
10  w)  4.  The  first  librarian,  Eler.  was  followed  »y 
LangU  (1796-1807).  the  Abbd  Roze  (1807-lW 
Perne  (1820-1822).  F^tis  (1827-1831),  Bottle  de 
Toulmon  (1881-1860),  Berlioz  (as  conservatenr 
1829-1860.  and  as  librarian  1862-1869;.  Felld«o 
David  (1869-1876).  Since  1876  M.  Wecke 'Hn  »»" 
acted  as  librarian. 

The  Library  conUins  over  80.000  worka.  and  the 
number  is  increased  every  year  by  means  **^  **P^ 
ial  grant.  It  also  possesses  a  considerable  nnmber 
of  manuscripts  and  autographs,  to  which  *^^^ 
the  Prix  de  Rome  were  added  in  1871,  throogh  ue 
efforU  of  the  writer.  This  colleciion  conUm*  tM 
autographs  of  all  the  prize  cantatas  alnoe  the  A>u"" 
ddtion  of  the  Prix  de  Rome  in  1803.  Amongst  tne 
other  important  collections  are  those  of  El*'"'  ^^'  ([ 
posed  of  works  of  the  16th  and  17th  cenUrles  pw 
into  score;  of  Bott6e  do  Toulmon,  compnainR  f^ 
volumes  of  MS.  copies  of  the  chefs^'auvre  of}w 
Uth,  16th,  and  16th  centuries  from   Monich,  Vien- 
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Da,  and  Rome,  includiog  all  Paleatrina's  masses. 
Unferinnately,  most  of  these  oompositioDS  are  writ- 
ten in  '  proportional  netation,'  and  are  still  in  sepa- 
rate parts.  The  departments  of  engraved  opera 
scores  and  of  vocal  and  instrnmental  methods  are 
verv  complete.  In  1872  the  library  was  farther 
enriched  by  Sch<B!cher*s  collection,  containing  every 
editien  of  Handel's  works  and  a  vast  array  of 
Handel  literature.  The  number  of  dramas  is  6,000. 
and  increasinjc  daily,  and  the  department  of  worlcs 
on  the  art  and  history  of  music  contains  many  thou- 
sand French  and  foreign  volumes.  Amengst  these 
are  some  extremely  rare  works,  '  El  Melopeo  *  by 
Cerone ;  treatises  by  Agricola,  Luscinius,  Prsetori- 
us,  Mersenne ;  several  editions  of  Gafori ;  *  II  Trans- 
ilvano  '  by  Dirnta  ;  original  editions  of  most  of  the 
old  claveeinists :  '  L*0rcb^90graphie '  ef  Thoinot 
Arbeau;  the  'Ballet  Comique  de  la  Reine;'  the 
'FIoresMusioe'of  1488;  old  missals  and  treatises 
on  plain-chant ;  besides  other  very  rare  and  valua- 
ble books  and  mSihodet, 

The  Museum- -of  recent  date,  having  been  fer- 
mally  inauffurated  on  Nov.  20,  1864— is  open  to  the 
public  on  Mondays  and  Thursdays  from  12  to  4. 
At  that  time  it  merely  contained  the  280  articles 
which  the  government  had  purchased  from  Clapis- 
son  in  1861,  and  128  musical  instruments  trans- 
ferred from  the  Garde  Meubles  and  other  state 
institutions,  or  presented  by  private  donors.  On 
the  appoiotmcint  of  the  present  conservateur,  M. 
GnsUve  Chouquet,  Sept.  80,  1871,  the  number  of 
objects  did  not  exceed  880,  but  it  now  possesses  700 
instruments  and  objects  of  art  of 'the  greatest  inter 
est.  A  full  historical  cvtaiogue  has  been  published 
by  M.  Chenquet,  entitled  '  Le  Mut-^e  du  Conserva- 
toire national  de  Mnsique '  (Paris,  F.  Didot,  1876  ; 
8vo.).  This  magnificent  collection  is  the  largest 
and  most  complete  in  Europe,  and  the  space 
allotted  to  It  must  strike  every  one  as  inadequate. 

The  Conservatoire  itself  suffers  from  want  of 
room.  In  the  Faubourg  Poissonnidre,  No.  16.  are 
the  offices  of  the  administration,  the  entrance  to  the 
small  theatre,  where  not  only  the  examinations,  but 
the  classes  for  choral  singing  and  dramatic  decla- 
mation, lessons  on  the  organ,  and  lectures  on  the 
history  of  mnsic  are  held.  Two  smaller  theatres 
serve  for  solfeggio  and  opera  classes.  In  the  large 
theatre,  which  contains  an  organ  of  82  feet,  tha  So- 
ci^6  des  Concerts  du  Conservatoire  has  held  its 
concerts  since  its  creation ;  it  also  serves  for  the 
public  practices,  the  competitions,  and  the  distribu- 
tion of  prizes,  it  wss  restored  and  decorated  in  the 
Poropeian  style  in  1864 ;  and  contains  only  a  thou- 
sand  seats.  The  educational  management  of  the 
Conservatoire  is  in  the  hands  of  a  central  commit- 
tee, with  two  sub-committees,  for  the  superintend- 
ence of  the  musical  and  dramatic  studies  respective- 
ly. The  committees  for  the  admission  or  pupils 
and  the  examination  of  the  classes  are  named  by  the 
director. 

At  the  present  date  (1878)  there  are  five  provin- 
cial Eooles  de  Musique,  branches  of  the  Conserva- 
toire, via..  Lille,  Toulouse,  Dijon,  Nantes,  and 
Lyons  (founded  April  2,  1874). 

In  1871,  M.  Henri  Reber  succeeded  M.  Am- 
broise  Thomas  as  Inspector  of  these  provincial 
■chooh.  IQ,  C] 
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Carlo  Baasmi 

[This  hearty,  half  rhythmical  tribute  of  a  nautical 
admirer  to  the  memory  of  the  author  of  the  well-known 
"  Art  of  Singing  "  (published  by  Ditson  &  Co.)  Is  copied 
by  request  of  friends  of  the  deceased.] 

Editor  Boitan  Home  Jonrwd  : 

Sacred  thoughts  of  my  friend  Bassini  come  to  me  to- 
day, as  they  f rsqnently  do,  to  remind  me  of  hi«  beantlftil 
character,  and  to  impress  me  with  the  reality  of  the 
swiftness  of  time  since  I  first  made  his  acquaintance. 
As  but  litUe  Is  known  of  the  ma*  Carlo  Bassini,  save  his 
name  and  his  fame,  I  will  tell  yon  something  the  world 
knows  not  of,  that  you  may  tell  it  through  the  columns 
of  your  moat  excellent  paper. 

But  In  order  to  begin  my  story  about  Carlo  Bassini,  I 
must  first  introduce  myself  to  yon,  as  I  am  somewhat 
connected  with  his  history.  So,  to  he  brief  in  my  Intro- 
duction to  you,  I  will  say,  that  lam  a  sailor,  who  has 
sailed  all  the  oceans  of  the  earth  over,  and  have  intro- 
duced myself  to  people  of  all  nations  In  their  own 
country.  It  was  on  one  of  my  voyages  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean sea  that  I  was  so  fortunate  as  to  make  the 
acquaintance  of  Carlo  Bassini,  at  a  time  when  all  France 
was  in  desperate  commotion  during  the  tyrannical 
reign  of  Louis  Napoleon  In  1862.  While  Napoleon  m. 
was  making  lilmself  Kmperor  of  the  French,  against 
the  will  of  the  nation,  his  laws  were  very  stringent,  and 


the  violation  penalties  very  severe.  At  that  time  I 
commanded  the  ship  Kate  Hunter,  of  Portsmouth,  N.H., 
a  first-class  ship  In  those  days;  and  I  came  with  her  Into 
the  Port  of  Cettes,  In  the  Oulf  of  Lyons,  to  load  a  cargo 
of  merchandise  for  New  York.  Then  I  knew  no  person 
In  that  part  of  France,  and  was  surprised  to  receive  a 
letter,  post-marked  Montpelier,  a  few  days  after  my 
arrival.  The  letter  was  written  by  Mrs.  Pauline  Bassini, 
saying  she  saw  the  report  of  my  ship's  arrival  in  their 
seaport,  and  wished  to  see  the  captain,  as  her  husband 
was  Imprisoned,  for  no  oflF ence,  only  that  he  had  spoken 
to  a  friend  on  the  street;  and  the  family  was  very  much 
distressed  about  It.  Poor  woman !  she  little  knew  that 
speaking  to  a  Mend  on  the  street  In  those  days  was 
a  great  offence,  sufBolent  to  be  indicted  for  high  treason 
against  his  satanio  majesty,  Napoleon  lU. 

The  next  day  after  receiving  the  letter,  I  took  the 
train  for  Montpelier,  and  found  the  Bassini  family 
rejoicing  over  the  release  from  prison  of  the  husband 
and  father.  Although  the  good  man  was  outside  the 
prison  walls,  he  was  under  the  eyes  of  the  bloodhounds 
of  the  law,  and  liable  at  any  moment  to  be  confined  in 
prison  again.  I  was  the  guest  of  the  family  for  three 
days,  visiting  with  them  the  sights  of  the  city.  On  the 
evening  of  the  third  day,  Bassini  gave  a  concert  on  the 
violin.  The  theatre  In  which  it  was  given  was  crowded 
with  the  fashionable  world  of  Montpelier.  When  the 
master  of  music  came  upon  the  stage  with  violin  in 
hand,  there  was  a  perfect  storm  of  enthusiasm,  that 
commenced  brewing  at  the  beginning  of  the  gathering, 
— such  greetings  as  none  but  a  French  audience  could 
give.  The  ladies  threw  their  flowers  at  him,  until  be 
was  surrounded  with  bouquets,  forming  a  circle,  with 
himself  In  the  centre,  while  he  electrified  the  audience 
with  such  music  as  none  but  himself  could  produce. 
The  most  enthusiastic  expressions  of  joy  were  pictured 
in  every  countenance;  and  such  earnest  greetings,  and 
constant  Implorings  for  encores  after  each  piece  was 
finished,  that  tested  the  patience  of  the  most  patient 
man  that  ever  endured  such  a  trial  without  a  squirm. 
But  my  friend  bore  It  all  like  a  philosopher,  and  con- 
quered the  host  with  a  smile,  and  such  a  smile  as  photo- 
graphed itself  on  all  minds  open  to  its  reception.  That 
smfle  Is  as  fresh  on  my  mind  to-day  as  when  It  was  giv- 
en in  1802.  There  is  no  end  to  such  good  things;  they 
roll  on  like  the  waves  of  the  ocean  that  never  cease. 

When  my  friend  had  sounded  the  first  note  of  the  last 
piece  In  the  programme  of  that  evening,  the  scene  was 
changed  from  a  perfect  storm  of  applause  to  a  dead 
calm,  like  a  tempest  on  the  ocean  tranqullised  in  a  mo- 
ment to  the  serenity  of  a  placid  sea,  when  the  winds  had 
ceased  to  be.  Not  a  ripple  conld  be  discerned  over  that 
vast  sea  of  humanity;  even  the  fans  had  ceased  their 
waves,  and  every  disoord  hushed;  quiet  reigned  su- 
preme. So  calm  was  it,  there  was  not  a  zephyr  to  dis- 
turb a  feather.  When  the  master  drew  his  bow  over  the 
strings  again,  so  soft  was  the  music  and  so  melting  the 
pathos,  the  very  soul  of  sublimity  seemed  attached  to 
the  Instrument  that  spoke  the  melodies  of  heaven  to  an 
audience  of  more  than  three  thousand  people.  So  me- 
lodious was  it  with  heavenly  strains,  the  whole  audience 
seemed  melted  in  the  refining  process  of  purifying  the 
soul.  Bven  the  breath  of  such  music  would  be  more 
eloquent  than  the  best  of  my  poor  words  to  define. 

The  sublimity  of  the  poetry,  and  the  divinity  of 

thought. 
Gave  that  harmony  to  the  melody  that  naught  has 

ever  bought. 

All  seemed  entranced  and  completely  spell-bound,  dur- 
ing the  whole  performance  of  this  last  piece.  When 
Bassini  dropped  the  bow-hand  by  his  side,  and  stood 
before  the  audience  for  a  few  moments,  there  was  not  a 
word  spoken,  or  the  least  disturbance  in  the  house;  all 
seemed  dumbfounded;  the  floodgates  of  the  soul  had 
been  opened,  and  the  "  eyepumps  "  were  voluntarily  set 
in  motion  to  pump  out  the  overflow  of  the  flood  of  ten- 
der feeling.  The  crowd  dispersed  silently  and  as  quiet- 
ly as  though  they  were  treading  on  holy  ground,  with 
their  souls  filled  with  the  last  strains  of  Bassinrs  music 

■ 

And  they  were  the  last  be  ever  gave  In  that  country. 

On  my  walking  away  with  him  toward  his  home,  I 
congratulated  him  as  well  as  I  knew  how,  on  his  great 
musical  talents,  that  he  did  not  seem  to  know  he  pos- 
sessed. When  I  asked  him  how  much  money  he  took, 
he  asked  me  to  guess.  I  guessed  about  9400.  He  said  to 
me,  *'  My  dear  captain,  you  don't  seem  to  know  these 
people.  I  assure  you  I  got  but  $40."  I  was  so  surprised, 
I  patted  him  on  the  shoulder,  and  said,  *<My  dear  fellow, 
these  people  cannot  appreciate  your  talents;  you  must 
go  to  New  York,  where  you  will  make  a  fortune  in  a  few 
years.*'  He  hunched  his  shoulders,  and  said  to  me, 
"  How  am  I  to  get  there  with  a  wife  and  five  children, 
and  not  a  sou  in  my  pocket?  "  I  gave  him  to  under- 
stand that  I  knew  the  way,  and  then  gave  him  a  little 
counsel  how  to  manage,  and  he  followed  my  advice. 


The  next  moruinff  I  went  to  my  ship,  and  when  she 
was  ready  for  sea,  there  might  have  been  seen  a  band  of 
pilgrims  travelling  on  the  road  leading  from  the  city  of 
Montpelier  toward  the  seacoast,  where  a  ship  was  wait- 
ing to  receive  them:  and  when  the  last  child  was  on 
board,  an  Infiut  in  its  mother's  arms  then,  but  grown 
to  manhood  now,  our  sails  were  spread  to  the  breeze 
and  our  fasts  singled;  and  so  we  lay  till  the  break  of 
day,  waiting  for  the  rising  sun  to  gild  the  eastern  hori- 
zon, to  li^ht  our  pathway  to  the  open  sea;  and  as  soon  as 
that  glorious  light  appeared,  our  fasts  were  slipped,  and 
the  pilgrims  cheered,  "Adieu,  Belle  Francer  adieu !  *' 
We  sped  on  our  way  without  delay,  to  gain  an  offing 
beyond  the  bay.  As  we  passed  the  outward  fortress 
with  Its  frowning  battlements  and  shotted  guns,  the  pil- 
grim's hearts  qaaked  with  fear  of  being  boarded  by  an 
officer  and  taken  back  to  durance  vile.  I  heeded  not 
their  king  of  terrors,  but  kept  my  course  and  stood  bold- 
ly on  without  fear  of  being  fired  upon.  When  we  had 
sailed  beyond  the  reach  of  their  guns,  we  heard  the  re- 
veille of  the  morning  drums ;  but  we  had  no  fear,  for 
they  had  no  shot  that  could  reach  us  there. 

There  were  nine  others  beside  the  Bassini  family  on 
board,  who  had  just  escaped  the  bloodhounds  of  law. 
When  they  had  crawled  from  their  hiding  place,  and 
stood  on  the  deck  of  the  ship,  free  men  and  women,  and 
saw  the  Star-Spangled  Banner  waving  over  their  heads, 
and  the  good  ship  ploughing  her  way  through  the  deep 
blue  waters  of  the  Mediterranean  toward  the  land  of 
Uie  free  and  the  home  of  the  brave,  their  joy  knew  no 
bounds.  Shout  after  shout  went  up,  and  shout  after 
shout  continued,  until  the  surrounding  atmosphere,  like 
the  phonograph  of  our  day,  returned  uieir  voices,  which 
seemed  to  vibrate  against  the  walls  of  the  old  fortress 
and  echo  into  the  council  chambers  of  the  Tuilleries  at 
PmIs,  where  sat  that  king  of  tyrants.  Napoleon  III., 
satiating  his  thirst  for  power  in  the  best  blood  of  the 
nation.  But  now  that  his  day  of  retribution  has  come, 
his  battles  are  fought,  his  murders  all  done,  and  he  him- 
self obliged  to  run,  we  will  keep  on  shoutinR  until  we 
overthrow  that  power  of  darkness  here  below. 

The  old  violin  that  had  so  charmed  the  Montpellans 
but  a  few  evenings  before,  was  brought  out,  the  harps 
that  had  been  hanging  on  the  willows  so  lone  were  put 
in  tune,  and  while  two  ladles  were  seated  at  the  piano- 
forte, with  one  accord  the  MarsaiUiase  was  struck  up, 
and  played  and  sung  in  such  a  strain,  that  none  but  they 
who  had  felt  their  wrongs  couldjoin  in  chorus.  All 
nature  seemed  alive  vrith  music.  There  was  music  in 
tiie  breexe,  music  in  the  seas,  and  every  rope  seemed  a 
harpsichord.  Even  the  fishes  seemed  to  catch  the  in- 
spiration, for  porpoises  in  thousands  came  boundinc 
over  the  main,  to  join  thepilgrim  train  and  act  as  coi? 
voy  over  their  domain.  They  sported  round  the  bows, 
gamboled  sound  the  ship,  and  IbUowed  in  our  wake  as 
for  as  our  eyes  could  see.  So  the  day  was  spent  in  mu- 
MC  and  song,  celebrating  our  victory  over  the  strone. 
Our  voyage  across  the  AUantle  was  more  than  pleasant. 

'**ri!?'*'^J'®"5P"*y7^"™®«*  *«weable.  We  lived  upon 
solids,  but  feasted  on  music. 

Another  happy  day  had  they  when  landed  on  our 
shores.  Although  strangers  in  a  strange  country,  nearly 
all  succeeded  lnl>uslness,  and  Carlo  Bassini  realized  aU 
that  I  had  promised  him. 

After  Bassini  had  Uved  twenty  years  in  this  country, 
loved,  honored  and  respected  by  aU  who  knew  him,  he 
called  his  famUy  around  him  one  evening,  and  told  them 
that  in  one  month  from  that  date  he  should  leave  them. 
Little  did  they  comprehend  what  he  meant;  but  on  the 
day  afore  told  by  himself,  he  Uid  off  the  mortal  so  quiet- 
ly and  so  peacefully,  that  none  knew  he  was  eone.  But 
tne  soul  of  Cario  Bassini  had  ascended  for  his  lofty  man- 
sion among  the  Iinmortals,  whose  stars  shine  brieht 
with  the  splendor  of  their  own  good  deeds 

Thus  passed  away  the  noblest  man  I  ever  met  with 
??Ji*»K  all  my  pilgrimage  over  this  little  world  of  ours. 
Although  his  presence  Is  not  seen  with  us,  his  name  and 
his  fame  will  remain  the  same  as  long  as  the  sun  shall 
shine. 

iiiJ***"*  ^5*  ^  *1^  1°^®^  **'  nature :  yet  he  had  no  re- 
ligious creed,  but  he  had  respect  and  charity  for  all.  and 

?*!!£?  S''w®°.?-  ^'J  mind  was  of  a  lofty  kind,  and 
soared  high  above  the  minds  of  ordinary  mortals,  wad 
his  charity  was  Christ-like,  giving  and  f?iSving,%SSi- 
out  condemning.  I  coiUd  write  a  volume  on  h&  goS 
deeds;  bad  ones  he  had  none,  for  his  motives  were  al- 
ways pure.  »«»  w^?»w  »» 

His  funeral  services  were  conducted  bv  a  itnmAn 
Catholic  clergyman,  who  solicited  tSefovor  of  wch^JS 
honor;  and  the  mortal  remains  of  Bassini  were  ^en  tS 
a  Catholic  church  In  Brooklyn,  flttedup  fw  t^!Sc2 

Mn^dSSe^tt-^^^^^^ 

theplace  seemed  more  iSe  one  of  the <Surt8  onSSJ'coS! 
fines  of  heaven,  than  a  scene  of  earth.    The  ^hSI  ^? 
vice  was  perfectly  grand,  with  the  beau^  of  wl2mni?v 
and  well  became  the  ezceUenceot  such  a  man  m  CaJfo 
Bassini.    After  the  dirge  and  requiem  cam«th?  J^2 
climax  of  that  beauUfcTconcepXn  5  o^?r  s?^ti5rVr^ 
ranged  by  the  Catholic  clerey     ThrL  ?.nnH^7tli"" 
san|  the  fast  composition  5f?;8sS,S'i52LlSit  wS 
Sky;"  Which  subfimeproductiSSearlv  showVth^    S! 
liett  of  the  immortafity  of  th?  Sul  ^as  "^uS^^ 
L^e  Mozart,  he  composed  his  own  reqSlemr  ' 

tioTwi,^"s;,S'sj£r&iSsiriW^         se- 

moral  philosophy  of  life;"nd  sTlJS^cS'^S^le  J^f 
and  yet  so  unassuming.  He  was  a  master  5  lan/J^^SS; 
as  well  as  a  master  ofmusic.  and  could  «nt«riM^*?5^* 

en  foreigners  from  as  i^<^tT^ton^?^VS^X 
own  tonimA.     Alrhr)n«.ii  n/-i^rS--_V*A""°*"®?  "1  their 


philosopher  in  the  ^eni^Sih^^n^SS^''V^±t 
Sr£l%^?d'S?i5^tb^^-^^ 
ili?%\ro^SSS*MSKI,^^"*'?«?;  among  them  Gal- 

fo  BtSSSf  ***??,***  "^'  ^""^  bad'a  nX?VXS\haV^ 
lo  Bassini.     All  were  as  noble  men  as  ^e  ^ntui^^ 

nroduced  in  their  time,  and  all  are  now  m  tJS  IJ  5?* 
first  magnitude  whose'"  Lights^S  th7sl^"*^Si''ne?er 


—  <»  -^t-  -.  .  ^^-  J- . 


riw 
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DWIGHT'S    JOURNAL    OF    MUSIC. 


V  of  tblfi  yiolin  It  was  in  the  possession  of  J.  J. 
the  Paganini  of  New  York,*^  wtio  valaed  it  at 


«  dimmed.   Saeli  noble  sonls  haye  the  blessing;  of  all 
rbo  dare  to  do  rif^ht  in  the  face  of  all  opposition. 

Bat,  Mr.  Editor,  I  fear  my  letter  is  ii^ettinii:  too  lon^i; 
or  vou  to  publish,  and  too  tedioas  for  your  patrons  to 
ead.  I  will  add  another  item  or  two,  and  then  stop, 
fbe  yiolin  that  belonged  to  Carlo  Bassini  is  second  to 
lone  in  existence.  It  is  now  about  two  hundred  years 
>ld.  Its  ownership  can  be  traced  back  one  hundred  and 
ien  years  to  Charles  Dibden,  the  British  nayal  lyrist  and 
companion  of  Dryden  in  the  management  of  Drury  Lane 
Theatre  of  London.  One  of  the  principal  actors  on  that 
itage  once  said,  "  A  man  who  has  no  music  in  himself, 
Dor  is  moyed  with  the  concord  of  sweet  sounds,  is  fit 
for  treason,  strategy  and  spoils.  His  spirit  is  as  dull  as 
night,  and  his  affections  daik  as  Erebus.  Let  no  such 
man  be  trusted.**  The  man  who  said  that  was  a  philos- 
opher with  strong  Intuitions  of  Ood  in  his  nature.  The 
la-stlknew 
Watson 
$3,000. 

Carlo  Basslnl  was  a  pattern  man :  neither  his  noyerty 
nor  his  riches  were  eyer  any  barrier  to  his  friendship  or 
his  humanity.  With  the  eye  of  faith  he  saw  the  Light 
In  the  Sky,  waiting  nigh  to  light  his  passage  to  bis.home 
on  high. 

Your  humble  senrant, 
and  fast  friend  of  Carlo  Bassini, 

James  Madisok  Hili*. 

—Maldent  Matt.f  AuffuH,  1878. 


Mado  in  K ew  York. 

(Correspondence  of  the  Boston  Courier.) 

"  CARMBir  "    IVD  OTBXB  NOYELTIBS. 

New  Yobk,  Noy.  8, 1878. 

Carmen  is  the  preyailing  topic  of  conversation  in 
New  York  musical  circles.  At  the  present  writing 
four  performances  haye  been  given  and  a  fifth  adver- 
tised. I  cannot  quite  agree  with  those  who  claim 
that  Minnie  Hanck's  acting,  clever  and  artistic  as  it 
is,  is  the  real  cause  •f  tbe  snccess  of  the  opera. 
Minnie  Hauck  U  Carmen,  to  he  sure,  and  it  may 
well  be  doubted  If  there  be  another  lyric  artiste 
who  can  give  a  more  vivid  idea  of  the  gryp^J  ^Hch 
who  leads  a  gallant  soldier  to  his  ruin,  witbont  re- 
morse or  pity,  and  who,  as  she  shuffles  and  cots  the 
cards  to  tell  her  own  fortune,  is  only  diftnrbed  for 
a  moment  as  she  reads  there — dea^  The  plot  is 
not  savory,  the  characters  betray  little  acquaint- 
ance with  the  customs  of  polite  society,  and  the 
spectator  has  his  sympathies  excited  for  no  inember 
of  the  dramatia  persona.  Carmen  is  thoroughly 
bad.  For  Don  Josd  you  have  more  contempt  than 
pity.  The  only  good  and  respectable  person  in  the 
piece  is  MlcaSla,  who  vainly  tries  to  draw  Don  ^ob6 
oack  to  decency — ^but  the  character  is  weakly 
drawn,  and  no  one  wonders  at  her  failure.  Gyp- 
sies, cigar-makers,  ssldiers,  bull-fighters  and  street 
boys  fill  the  scene.  But  it  is  not  the  first  opera 
with  unpleasant  features,  which  has  been  redeemed 
by  good  music.  Let  the  plot  go,  then,  for  the  pres- 
ent at  least,  and  let  us  consider  the  music.  There 
is  hardly  a  critic  who  has  not  charged  the  author 
with  imitation  of  one  or  several  composers.  There 
is  a  little  of  Auber  in  it,  they  say,  a  little  of  Verdi, 
a  little  of  Offenbach  and  a  great' deal  of  Wagner. 
All  these  may  be  found  reflected  in  the  score,  but 
there  is  a  much  larger  quantity  of  Georges  Bizet 
than  of  all  the  others  put  together.  The  score 
sparkles  with  bright  thoughts.  The  rhythms,  being 
it  is  said  imitations  of  Spanish  dance  movements, 
are  quaint  The  melodies,  though  provokingly 
short,  with,  for  the  greater  part,  an  apparent  delib- 
erate avoidance  of  thematic  development,  are  very 
captivating  and  linger  in  the  memory  fer  days. 
Such,  at  least,  has  been  my  experience,  and  since 
my  first  hearing  of  the  opera,  I  have  been  constant- 
ly haunted  by  phrases  of  the  vocal  parts  or  of  the 
instrumentation.  The  orchestration  is  throughout 
extremely  rich  and  ingenious,  often  symphonic ; 
with  marvellously  beauufal  and  effective  bits  of  im- 
itation, and  other  evidences  of  its  author's  scholarly 
attainments,  of  which  proof  has  been  furnished  in 
Boston  in  the  Siiiie  ArUfienne,  played  by  Mr.  Thom- 
as's orchestra.  The  concertea  movements  are  a  1 
finely  constructed,  and  reverid  grand  climaxes  are 
worked  up  superbly.  I  must  confess  that,  since 
Aida,  I  have  heard  no  new  opera  which  has  so  im- 
pressed roe  with  a  sense  of  its  composer's  originali- 
ty and  with  its  own  freshness.  The  leil-moUv  theo- 
ry has  been  observed  to  some  extent — ^unobtrusively 
and  with  excellent  judgment — and  some  writers, 
judging  superficially,  have  taken  this  as  a  peg 
whereon  to  hang  their  charges  of  imitation  of 
Wagner.  How  often  must  it  be  said  that  the  use  of 
a  prescribed  theme  to  signalize  the  entrance  of  a 
character,  or  to  recall  an  incident  in  the  drama,  and 
a  careful  identification  of  music  with  the  personage 
were  in  fashion  long  before  the  High  Priest  of  Bay- 
reuth  knew  his  scales  ?  Let  me  remind  my  read- 
ers, too,  that  Bizet  was  a  declared  oppoQent'  of  the 
advanced  German  school,  with  decided  opinions  of 
his  own  on  lannhSuaer,  and  that  in  Carmen  his  in- 


tention was  to  produce  an  opera  in  which  no  one 
of  the  ideas  of  the  great  German  philosopher,  poet 
and  mnsician  should  be  developed.  And  in  Carmtn 
there  is  no  "  revery,"  nor  "  ecstatic  poetry,"  nor 
"pure  symphony."  On  the  other  hand  tnere  is 
life,  there  is  movement,  there  is  melody — an  opera, 
in  short,  which,  in  spite  of  its  ungenteel  personages 
and  its  unconventional  plot,  has  such  a  charming 
setting  that  its  long  life  may  be  safely  predicted. 
For  one,  I  welcome  it,  if  for  no  other  reason,  because 
it  proves  that  art  keeps  not  her  permanent  home 
across  the  Rhine  or  beyond  the  Alps. 

The  performance  of  Mr.  Mapleson's  company  has 
won  hearty  and  deserved  acknowledgment  for  its 
uniform  excellence  from  the  press  here,  without  an 
exception,  I  believe.  The  subordinate  parts  were 
in  good  hands ;  the  chorus  was,  for  once,  something 
like  a  chorus  (except  that  formed  of  boys,  repre- 
sentatives of  Castilian  gamins,  who  displayed 
wonderful  skill  in  singing  away  from  the  orchestral 
pitch  and  from  each  other).  'There  were  not  sixty 
in  the  band,  as  had  been  announced,  but  there  were 
fifty,  and  Signor  Arditi  kept*  them  well  in  hand, 
and  would  have  kept  them  even  better,  to  my  lik- 
ing, had  he  more  carefully  restrained  the  natnral 
impetuosity  of  his  brass  quartet  The  cuts  made 
were  very  few,  and  in  no  case  disturbed  the  move- 
ment of  the  drama.  A  word  about  the  audience : 
it  was  the  most  cold-blooded,  indifferent  and  un- 
sympathetic assemblage  I  have  ever  encountered  at 
an  opera.  Its  almost  entire  disregard  of  the  stage, 
so  far  as  any  outward  ^nd  visible  sigu  was  con- 
cerned, would  have  disgraced  the  most  critical  au- 
dience who  ever  sat,  in  Boston,  under  the  roost  iro- 
practicable  lecture  on  the  most  intangible  topic  in 
flBsthetics.  What  Mr.  Mapleson's  intentions  are,  as 
regards  Boston,  are  unknown  to  me ;  but  I  hear 
that  he  has  none,  not  having  succeeded  in  coming 
to  an  agreement  with  the  Boston  Theatre,  nor  see- 
ing his  way  clear  to  secure  the  Globe.  Mme.  Gers 
tor's  first  appearance  is  now  definitely  announced 
for  next  Monday,  as  Amioa,  in  Za  Sonnambnla. 
The  lady,  it  is  reported,  has  been  at  death's  door 
ever  since  her  arrival  in  America,  but  has  fortu- 
nately recovered. 

At  Dr.  Damrosch's  first  concert,  Noyember  9, 
Wilhelmj  will  play  the  violin  concerto  written  for 
him  by  Joachim  Raff.  Some  vocal  works,  not 
named,  in  which  the  Oratorio  Society  will  assist, 
are  also  promised.  The  Oratorio  Society  announ- 
ces four  concerts,  with  as  many  public  rehearsals, 
at  Stein  way  Hall,  nnder  Dr.  Damrosch.  Here  are 
some  of  the  works  to  be  sung:  T%e  Metnah,  Alex- 
ander's Feaatf  Psabn  CXlV,,  (Mendelssohn)  and 
Kiel's  Chrieim,    The  latter  is  new,  and  has  been 

esrfermed  in  Europe  with  marked  success.  An 
nglish  text  has  been  prepared  by  Mr.  Charles  F. 
Trether.  Remenyi  is  expected  to  arrive  at  once, 
and  will  begin  his  concerts  at  Steinway's  next  week. 
Mr.  William  Courtney,  the  new  English  tenor,  will 
be  among  his  assistants.  Mr.  Courtney  intends 
giving  a  series  of  English  ballad  concerts  during 
the  season.  He  is  a  fiue  singer,  with  a  robust, 
manly  voice  and  vigorous,  nervous  style.  The 
Handel  and  Haydn  Society  have  wisely  engaged 
him  for  7%e  Mestnah,  at  Christmas-tide% 

F.  H.  JxNxs. 
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Kadame  Sohnmann. 

(From  a  letter  dated,  Leipzig,  October  23.) 

•  •  •  •  This  mominic  I  have  been  to  the « Probe'* 
(rehearsal)  of  the  Oewandbaus  Concert  of  to-morrow 
eveninf^.  These  concerts  are  given  every  week  during 
the  Winter,  and  are  almoiit  the  best  in  all  (Germany,  the 
orchestra  being  so  fine  and  so  well  drilled. 

To-day  only  Schumann's  music  was  performed,  and 
Fran  Schumann  played  a  Concerto  with  orchestra,  also 
two  soli  for  piano.  She  is  now  fifty-nine,  and  looks, 
with  her  gray  hair,  decidedly  middle-aged.  She  was 
simply  dressed,  wholly  in  black,  but  has  a  most  inter- 
esting face,  and  played  with  expression,  feeling,  and  a 
wonderful  amount  of  technique  for  one  of  her  years. 
Her  hands  are  supple  still,  her  touch  firm  and  sure; 
there  was  much  delicate  playing,  no  pounding  whatev- 
er; she  performed  like  a  lady,  and  one  fond  of  her  art, 
and  was  greatly  applauded. 

There  is  much  of  an  illustrious  past  associated  with 
her,  which  made  me  glad  to  have  heard  and  seen  her. 
At  one  time  she  played  an  Opus  (duet)  of  (%opin*8  with 
Mendelssohn  in  presence  of  its  great  composer.  She 
began  practice  of  the  piano  when  five  years  old,  direct- 
ed by  her  father,  and  at  nine  years  performed  In  public 
—fifty  years  agot      ••♦♦•• 


\r 


London. 

PopiTLAE    CovoEBTS.      A    ocw    season   of  these 
rightly-named  concerts  will  be^n  on   Monday,  Ko- 
vember  4,  in  St.  James's  Hall.     This  Is  about  the 
utmost  in  the  way  of  announcement  that  amateurs 
care  to  have  put  under  their  eyes.     *'  Good  wine 
needs  no  bush,''  and  Mr.  Arthur   Chappell  can  do 
without  any  preliminary  flourish  of  trumpets.    He 
has  only  U>  say  when  he  spreads  the  feast,  aod 
feasters  are  sure  te  be  there  ready  to  take  the  menu 
and  its  service  upon  trust.      In    this  comfortable 
state  of  things  lies  the  best  proof  of  popularity  and 
stability.      The    Popular  Concerta,  in  fact,  hare 
grown  into  the  lives  of  metropolitan  amatenrs.  aod 
to  sympathize  with  and  support  them  has  become, 
so  to  speak,  a  duty  to  one's  self.     The  arrangemeat* 
for  the  season  call  for  but  few  remarks.     Mr.  Cbtp- 
pell  is  not  In  the  habit  of  telling  us  what  works  be 
means  to  produce,  but  he  does  reveal  the  names  of 
the  artists,  if  that  can  be  said  to  be  revealed  which 
is  pretty  well-known  before.     As  usual,  we  are  to 
enjoy  the  services  of  Mdme.  Norman-Keruda,  Eerr 
Straus,  and  Herr  Joachim,  as  leaders  of  the  quartet, 
the  distinguished  Hungarian  violinist  remaining  for 
a  longer  time  than  usual.     Herr  Ries  will  agaia 
play  second  fiddle ;  the  viola  will  once  more  be  io 
the  hands  of  Mr.  Zerbini  or  Herr  Straus,  and.  we 
are  glad  to  say,  Signor  Piatti  will  act  as  vieloocel- 
list  "  on  all  occasions."    So  far  the  order  of  the  nev 
season  differs  nowise  from  that  of  many  others  io 
the  past.    Among  the  pianists  announceid  it  is  pleas* 
ant  to  see  M.  Brassin,  who,  indeed,  makes  his  dibui 
at  the  first  concert,  and  will,  doubtless,  be  heard  to 
more  advantage  than  when  he  played  at  the  Cryi- 
tal  Palace  in  the  shadow  of  Brahm8*s  new  sympho- 
ny.    We  look  for  and  find  the  names  of  Mr.  Charles 
Ualle  and  Miss  Marie  Krebs  as  a  matter  of  coarse. 
Each  of  thess  artists  seems  indispensable.    Miss 
Zimmermann  will  also  appear,  and,  lastW,  Mdme. 
Schumann,  who,  it  is  rumored,  pays  us  a.  final  Tisit. 
If  this  report  be  true,  unusual  interest  will  attach 
to  the  coming  performances  of  the  eminent  lady— 
the  interest  of  admiration,  gratitude,  and  regret 
For  fifty  years  Mdme.  Schumann  has  been  beifore 
the  public,  who  owe   her   much,  and  cannot  too 
strongly  show  that  she  will  live  in  kindly  memori^ 
As  regards  the  vocalists,  Mr.  Chappell  begins  well 
by  engaging  Mr.  Santley,.  and   may  be  trusted  to 
continue  as   he   begins.        Mr.  Zeroini,  as  usosl, 
assists  Sir  Julius  Benedict,  *'  the  conductor**  from 
the  beginning,  in  his  responsible  duties;  and  last, 
but  not  least,  the  instructive  analytical  notes  will 
be  continued  by  the  able  hand  which  has  written 
them    during   so  many  years. — />.  T.,  in  Mniied 
World. 


Wkdnbsdat  Conokrts.  The  amazing  ad  vantage 
of  an  orchestra  playing  together  daily  throu^boat 
the  year  is  nfiade  manifest  to  perfection  at  the  Crys- 
tal ralace.  On  October  the  28rd  the  four  o'clock 
concert  began  with  Walter  Macfarren's  "  Psstortl 
Overture,**  which  is  a  great  favorite  already  with 
those  who  can  enjoy  clearness  with  beauty.  Scha- 
bert's  unfinished  Symphony  was  peribrmed  with 
that  devotion  to  art  which  is  identified  with  Ifr. 
Auffust  Manns  and  his  band  of  "roerrie  men. 
Rubinstein's  ballet  music  to  his  opera,  Feramorh 
and  Wajfuer's  colossal  overture  to  Tanfthditter  end- 
ed this  feast,  fit  for  the  gods  and  goddesses.  There 
was  a  vocalist  in  the  person  of  a  Mr.  Frank  Amor, 
who  appeared  to  win  the  favor  of  the  audience,  sod 
gained  a  genuine  encore  for  his  second  song,  the 
Serenade  from  Mozart's  immortal  Dan  OiovannL 

The  programme  at  the  Crystal  Palace  concert  to- 
day consists  exclusively  of  works  by  Mendelssohn, 
the  anniversary  of  whose  death  (Nov.  4,  iM),  it  ^ 
intended  to  commemorate.  The  eminent  Freoeb 
pianist,  Mdme.  Montigny-Remaury,  has  come  from 
Paris  expressly  to  perform  the  &  minor  concerto. 
Among  ether  interesting  things,  an  onpobllshed 
symphony  in  F  minor,  for  stringed  iostromeots  if 
included. 

Crystal  Palacb.  Last  Saturday  afternoon's  con- 
cert was  devoted  to  a  performance  of  ^^f^ 
Jiequiem,  preceded  by  a  "  Marche  Rellgleiiae  "  froni 
the  pen  of  M.  Charles  Gounod.  The  drwdfoiiy 
out-of4une  rendering  of  the  principal  motif,  by  toe 
solo  instrument,  to  which  it  is  intrusted  ^^^ 
commencement,  was  a  rare  performance  indeed  froiD 
any  member  of  the  Crystal  Palace  orchestra;  om 
under  the  most  favorable  circumstances  this  mveu 
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Qould  not  tppear  aoytblnz  but  whtt  it  is — ^ntt«rly 
devoid  of  interest  and  cnildisli.  M.  Oonnod,  m 
everybody  linows,  can  write,  bnt,  nnfortnnately/he 
can  alse  scribble. 

Verdi's  Htguiem  is  so  widely  Icnown  that  we  are 
spared  the  task  of  criUcism  in  detail ;  but  we  would 
ask,  if  this  is  sacred  music,  where  is  the  profane  ? 
Sacred  music  is  thai  which  crosses  the  boundary 
line  of  the  beautiful  and  reaches  the  sublime,  arous- 
\n$c  those  feelings  which  are  just  beyond  delight 
and  admiration — awe  and  reverence.  We  know 
that  the  sublime  and  the  ridiculous  are  very  nearly 
allied,  so  perhaps  the  **  Dies  ire ''  may  only  just 
fall  short  of  being  sublime,  for  certainly  (to  us,  at 
least)  it  is  intensely  ridiculous.  Poe^bly  we  have 
too  lively  an  imagination,  but  we  never  hear  this 
picturesque  piece  of  writing  without  conjuring  up  a 
family  of  bottle  imps  and  breathlessly  anticipating 
the  fall  of  a  dozen  tea-trays  k>ehind  the  scenes  to 
"  make  the  thunder."  The  English  version  is,  we 
think,  worthy  of  the  music ;  perhaps,  that  is  what 
the  author  means  when  he  says  it  is  written  "  to 
suit  the  music."  Let  the  reader  judge  of  the  whole 
by  the  three  following  extracts : — 

Day  of  anger,  day  of  trouble. 
Time  shaliperlsh like  a  bubble, 
Bo  spake  David  and  Vie  8ibyl. 

Ktni:of  Glories,  bright  and  glowing, 
Once  on  whom  Thou  wilt  bestowing. 
Save  me.  Lord,  with  mercy  Aowing. 

With  thy  sheep,  Lord,  deign  to  mate  me, 
From  tKe  he-goaU  separate  me, 
▲t  thy  right  do  Thou  instate  me. 

It  appears  that  Verdi  does  not  share  our  opinion 
eoneeming  this  extraordinary  number,  for  the  hob- 

^oblins*  music  re-appears  in  number  7  with  impu- 
ent  assurance  upon  the  smallest  provocation.  If 
possible,  the  fugue  (Sanctus),  with  its  mock  gravity 
and  affectation  of  learning:  and  skill.  Is  more  ludi- 
crous than  the  "  Dies  ire,"  but  how  could  a  work 
of  such  a  solemn  nature  be  anything  but  absurd 
when  subjects  worthy  of  a  light  opera  are  dressed 
out  in  ecdesiastical  robes,  and  pretty  tunes  are  torn 
limb  from  limb  to  make  a  fugue  ? 

The  vocalists  were  Mdlle.  Sartorius,  Miss  Anna 
Williams,  Mr.  Barton  McGuckin  and  Herr  Hen^chel, 
who  (except  that  the  out-of-tnne  performance  of  the 
opening  piece  was  unfortunately  renewed  by  the 
ladies  in  the  "  Agnus  Dei,"  acquitted  themselves,  in 
common  with  the  band  and  chorus,  very  satisfacto- 
rily.—ifiMtW  Standard,  Nov.  2. 


Fix>aivoB.  Rossini's  remains  will  shortly  be  re- 
moved to  this  city  and  deposited  in  the  church  of 
Santa  Croce,  the  entire  expense  being  defrayed  by 
the  Municipality. 

WmfAk.  A  centennial  festival  will  shortly  be 
held  here  in  memory  of  Hummel,  the  composer,  and 
pupil  of  Mozart,  when  the  programme  will  consist 
exclusively  of  works  by  these  two  musicians. 
Hummel  was  born  on  the  14th  November,  1778,  and 
the  festival  will  come  off  on  the  14th  inst. 


CoLoomB.  Handel's  Jonkua  was  performed,  under 
the  direction  of  Dr.  Ferdinand  Hlller,  at  the  first 
Gursenich  Concert. 


E 


MuNTOB.  Herr  R.  Wagner's  Nibelnngfen-Telralo- 
^  is  to  be  performed,  with  a  special  cast,  and  with 
_tng  Ludwig  alone  as  entire  audience,  in  the  fol- 
lowing order :  Doi  RkeinaM  and  DU  Walk&re  on 
the  11th  and  12th  inst,  Siegfried  and  Die  GdUer- 
dStmmerung  on  the  14th  and  15th  respectively. 
Herr  Nachbaur  and  Mdlle.  Scheffzky  will  be  includ- 
ed in  the  cast 


cert.  Overture  to  the  opera,  Der  JSarhier  von  Bag- 
dad (first  time),  and  Violin  Concerto  (played  by 
Seftor  Sarasate),  Cornelius;  "SUbat  Mater**  (ar- 
ranged for  the  concert-room  by  Herr  Richard  Wag- 
Jier — first  time),  Palestrina ;  Serenade  in  D  major, 
Brahms.  At  the  extraordinary  concert  on  Shrove 
Tuesday,  J.  S.  Bach's  Johannespatnon, 

The  list  of  works  to  be  performed  at  the  Phil- 
harmonic Concerts  includes:  "Prelude,  Andante, 
and  Garotte  for  Stringed  Orchestra  (arranged  by  S. 
Bachrich)  J.  S.  Bach ;  Symphonies,  No.  2,  in  D 
major.  No.  6.  Pastorale,  No.  8,  in  F  major,  and  mu- 
sic to  Goethe*s  JBgmont,  Beethoven ;  Overture,  the 
*'  Carneval  Remain,"  and  overture  to  King  Lear, 
Hector  Berlioz ;  Symphony,  No.  1,  0  minor,  Johan- 
nes Brahms;  Oveiture  to  Anaa^eon,  Cherubini; 
"  Suite,"  No.  1,F  major,  Esser ;  "  Capriccio,"  Grad- 
ener ;  Symphonies,  Haydn ;  Waier-Mutie  and  JPtre- 
Mutie,  Handel;  "  Les  Preludes"  and  '*  Sinfonie- 
Dichtung,"  Liszt;  Orerture  to  Der  Vampyr, 
Marschner ;  "  Reformations^Sinfonie,"  and  overture 
to  Athalie^  Mendelssohn ;  Symphcny  in  G  minor, 
Mozart;  Symphony,  '*  Im  Walde,'*^  Raff;  ballet- 
music  to  Inn^amora  and  Damon,  Anton  Rubinstein  ; 
Overture  and  ballet-music  to  Roeamundef  Schubert ; 


ViBifiiA.  During  the  winter  season  now  ap- 
proaching, the  Society  of  the  Friends  of  Music  will 
give  five  grand  concerts — ^four  ordinary  and  one 
extraordinary.  The  first  four  take  place  on  the  1 0th 
November,  the  8th  December,  the  5th  January,  and 
the  9th  March.  The  programmes  are  thus  consti- 
tuted for  the  1st  concert  "  Herr  Gott,  Dich  loben 
wir"  (first  time  of  performance),  Johann  Sebastian 
Bach ;  Violin  Concerto  (new,  and  played  by  Herr 
Lauterbach),  Goldmark ;  Aria  from  l^delio,  Beetho- 
ven; "  L'Arl6sienne,"  and  Suite  for  orchestra, 
Bizet;  The  114th  Psalm,  Mendelssohn  ;^2nd  con- 
cert " Schickaalslied,"  Brahms;  "Serenade" 
(manuscript),  Brull ;  Pianoforte  Concerto  (played 
by  the  composer),  Brassin ;  "  Dirge  on  the  death  of 
Queen  Caroline'^ (first  time},  Handel;— 8rd  concert 
The  oratorio  of  SL  Patd,  Mendelssohn; — 4th  con- 


Spohr ;  Symphony  in  D  minor  and  over- 


Symphony  in  B  flat  major,  Schumann  ;  Overture  to 

Jewonda.  Spohr;  Sympl 

ture  to  Uiekard  111,,  Volkmann. 

The  libretto  of  the  comic  opera.  Die  Walfakri  der 
Kbnigin,  just  produced  at  the  Ringtheater,  Is  no 
other  than  that  of  Oiralda,  written  by  Scribe,  and 
set  by  Adolphe  Adam,  many  years  since.  The 
present  musical  version  is  by  Herr  Joseph  Forster, 
who  possesses  evident  talent  for  this  particular 
branch  of  the  art,  and  will  probably  soon  be  popu- 
lar. He  was  called  on  at  the  end  of  every  act, 
though  the  artists  were  far  from  doing  justice  to  the 
music  with  which  they  were  entrusted.  Unless  the 
present  company  is  strongly  reinforced,  or  summa- 
rily dismissed  and  replaced  by  a  better  one,  the 
Ringtheater  will  not  be  more  prosperous  under  its 
new  name  than  it  was  under  its  old  one. — Let 
Clocha  de  Comeville  is  drawing  large  houses  to  the 
Theater  an  der  Wien.  The  same  is  true  of  yinithe 
at  the  CarhTheatar. — Correapondenee,  London  Muai- 
eal  World. 


Mduk.  Harbibrs-Wippbhk.  This  lady  died,  on  the 
6th  Inst,  after  long  and  severe  suffering,  in  the  Hydro- 
pathic Establishment  at  Gdrbersdorf,  Silesia.  She  was 
only  forty-three  years  of  age.  She  long  shone  as  a  star 
of  the  first  magnitude  at  the  Royal  Opera-houf»e,  Be> 
lln.  Daring  a  professional  visit,  some  time  since,  to 
KOnigsberii;,  she  was  laid  up  with  diphtheria.  On  her 
recovery  she  went  to  Italy.  A  longlsh  stay  in  that  conn- 
try  appeared  to  have  completely  restored  her  to  health, 
but  subsequent  attacks  of  her  former  insidious  malady 
so  mined  her  voice  that  she  was  compelled  te  retire 
from  the  public  exercise  of  her  profession  at  what 
should  have  been  the  very  best  period  of  her  artistic 
career.  8he.still  continued  to  delight  her  friends,  how- 
ever, in  private  life,  and  undertook  the  training  of  can- 
didates for  vocal  honors,  till  last  spring,  when  a  bad 
cough,  attended  by  fever,  declared  Itself,  and  to  the  two 
combined  she  eventually  succumbed.    She  is  buried  in 

the  cemetery  of  Waltersdorf,  a  few  miles  from  Others- 
dorf.  The  Ifeue  BerUtur  Mtuikteitunff  thus  concludes 
the  announcement  of  her  decease:  **Who  does  not 
remember  with  rapture  her  classical  impersonations, 
especially  in  operas  by  Mosart,  at  a  time  when  Pauline 
Lucca  and  Mdlle.  de  Abna  adorned  our  lyric  theatre? 
Critics  and  public  spoke  In  equal  praise  ox  her  charm- 
Injc  voice,  her  admirable  method,  and  her  graceful  act- 
ing. Unfortunately,  illness  compelled  her  prematurely 
to  abandon  a  profession  which  she  followed  with  as 
much  delight  as  conscientiousoess,  and  since  then  she 
appeared  on  only  a  few  oceaslons  at  ooucerts  for  chari- 
table purposes.  Vocal  art  has  lost  in  her  one  of  its 
worthiest  representatives,  but  kindly  memories  of  her 
will  be  enduriug." 


own  artista  and  musical  organisations,  and  of  vari- 
ous celebrated  performers  who  have  .visited  our 
city.  Neither  Kubinstein,  Yon  B&low,  nor  Mad- 
ame Essipoff  succeeded  in  attracting  paying  audi- 
ences of  a  sise  at  all  commensurate  with  those 
artists'  reputation  or  intrinsic  excellence.  It  is 
generally  understood  that  Theodore  Thomas  could 
not  make  his  Boston  concerts  pay  ;  and  as  for  the 
Harvard  Musical  Associstion,  Heaven  help  that 
earnestly  working  body,  for  surely  we  do  not !  We 
have  not  shown  sufficient  enterprise  to  admit  of  an 
efficient  and  permanent  orchestra*s  being  formed,  so 
that  the  cream  of  our  orchestral  players  have  been 
forced  to  form  private  clubs  for  the  performance  of 
chamber  music,  and  to  travel  through  the  country 
on  concert  expeditions  in  order  to  gain  a  decent 
livelihood. 

This  state  of  affairs  is  as  deplorable  as  it  is  unde- 
niably true.  Its  effect  is  in  every  way  bad  ;  Boston 
is  fast  falling  from  her  position  as  a  musical  centre, 
in  so  far  as  opportunities  for  hearing  good  music 
well  given  are  concerned,  and  is  tending  to  take 
rank  with  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  and  other  not 
musically  influential  cities. 

This  sad  fact  has  been  brought  forward  as  an  ar- 
gument to  prove  our  lack  of  musical  culture.  Tet 
it  seems  to  roe  that  it  is  in  no  way  a  fair  criterion. 
It  does  not  prove  nor  disprove  one  jot  of  the  power 
of  musical  discrimination  of  our  public.  If  it  prove 
anything,  it  is  that  whatever  of  musical  fibre  there 
is  in  us  is  only  culture,  and  nothing  more.  And  I 
fear  that  this  is  painfully  trde  to  a  great  extent 
As  Anglo-Saxons  we  may  say  that  what  may  be 
callfld  the  necessity  of  art,  the  natural  hunger  and 
thirst  for  the  beautiful,  the  detiderinm  pidchri,  is  not 
born  in  us.  We  have  applied  ourselves  to  music 
as  an  item  of  culture ;  we  have,  to  the  best  of  our 
abilities,  refined  our  taste  and  sharpened  our  judg- 
ment; but  we  have  not  made  music,  good  or  bad,  a 
necessary  of  life.  We  give  every  day  stronger  and 
stronger  evidence  of  tne  factilious  quality  of  our 
love  for  hiusic,  in  that  we  are  becoming  more  and 
more  fastidious  and  superfinical  in  our  taste.  We 
sre  no  longer  drawn  to  listen  to  music,  unless  it  be 
the  very  best,  and  heard  under  the  very  best  con- 
ditions. Unless  we  can  have  just  what  we  want, 
we  care  nothing  about  it.  Music  is  not  a  natural 
appetite  with  us.  True,  appetite  is  amenable  to 
culture,  and  may  become  fastidious  to  a  hi|i;h  degree. 
The  epicure  will  not  turn  from  woodcock  to  feast 
upon  greens  and  bacon  ;  yet  let  the  most  jaded  hon 
vtvanl  go  hungry  for  a  while,  and  he.  will  find 
homely  fare  very  relishing.  But  unless  we  can  have 
''fatean  d  la  Sainte- Alliance"  done  to  a  turn, served 
on  Eirk  silver,  and  washed  down  with  Roman^e- 
Conti  (to  apply  our  not  too  limping  simile  to  music), 
we  prefer  going  hungry ,  in  fact,  we  do  not  feel  the 
panvs  of  hunger  at  all.  What  of  musical  culture 
we  have  in  Boston — and  I  do  not  pretend  to  say 
how  much  taor  how  little  we  have,  for  what  I  am 
writing  is  rather  a  plea  for  exactness  than  a  defense 
— we  have  come  at  by  dint  of  work,  and  it  is  so  far 
honorable  to  us.  Its  extent  may  be  very  lawfully 
doubted ;  but  surely  our  lack  of  enterprise  in  con- 
cert-going has  nothing  to  do  with  it,  one  way  or  the 
other. — ContrihfUore  CUib,  Atlaniie  Monthly, 


Muiioal  Tatte  ia  Bofton. 

A  good  deal  has  been  written,  of  late,  to  show 
that  Boston's  claim  to  musical  culture  acd  taste  is 
not  quite  so  valid  as  had  been  supposed.  Exactly 
what  claims  to  such  culture  we  Bostooians  have 
made  and  still  make  I  do  not  know ;  but  they  are 
probably  not  so  large  as  have  been  Imputed  to  us. 
I  would  by  no  means  try  hero  to  gaug^  the  musical 
culture  of  Boston,  but  humbly  TOg  to  suggest  to 
those  who  have  recently  expressed  such  grave 
doubts  as  to  its  extent  that  the  line  of  argument 
they  have  hitherto  pursued  does  not  in  the  least 
serve  to  invalidate  any  claim  to  musical  culture, 
taste,  or  discrimination  we  might  be  pleased  to  make 
for  ourselves. 

It  is  a  sufficiently  notorious  fact  that  for  the  last 
few  years  the  Boston  public  has  given  very  meagre 
support  to  worthy  concert  enterprises,  both  of  oar 
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The  Opera  in  Bostoa 

The  Mapleson  Opera  Company,  as  readers  of  The 
Courier  were  informed  last  week,  has  been  giving 
nnusually  good  performances  in  New  York ;  but  it 
does  not  yet  appear  to  be  certain  that  it  will  find 
its  interest  in  coming  to  Boston.  This  state  of 
things  can  be  due  only  to  a  misunderstanding,  in 
some  quarter,  as  to  the  real  readiness  of  the  Bos- 
ton public  to  welcome  such  a  company  as  Mr. 
Mapieson's. 

We  understand  that  the  opera  company  has  not 
yet  been  able  to  effect  a  satisfactory  arrangement 
with  any  theatre  in  this  city  where  it  could  perform 
to  advantage.  The  facts  of  the  ca^e  are  that  Mr. 
Mapleson  is  now  producing  the  same  operas  in  New 
York  which  he  is  giving  in  London,  in  the  same 
order,  and  at  exactly  half  the  price  of  admission  to 
different  parts  of  ^he  house,  which  he  is  charging 
in  London ;  that  he  has  engaged  the  best  part  of 
the  Thomas  orchestra,  under  excellent  direction,  for 
the  instrumental  portion  of  the  work  ;  and  that  he 
has,  besides  a  company  of  fine  soloists,  a  chorus 
which  has  perhaps  never  been  equalled  in  this 
country.  Certain  public-spirited  citizens  of  the 
metropolis  volunteered  to  maxe  good  any  loss  which 
the  company  mieht  sustain  by  this  arrangement ; 
but  it  is  not  at  all  within  the  range  of  possibilities 
that,  in  view  of  its  present  success,  it  will  need  to 
rely  upon  this  sort  of  aupport: 
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It  is  worth  our  notice,  however,  that,  while  ench 
priTate  effort  and  pnhlic  enconra^eroent  have  been 
offered  in  New  York,  no  special  energy  has  been 
shown  in  secnring  a  share  of  this  refining  enter- 
tainment far  Boston.  There  are  cities  enough-  in 
this  cenntry  which  recognize  the  importance  to 
general  cnltnre  of  a  season  of  wellcondacted  opera  ; 
and  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  a  company  like  Mr. 
Mapleson's  will  go  out  of  its  way  to  obtain  a 
hearing,  with  a  limited  number  of  nights  at  its 
disposal. 

The  Boston  Theatre  has  hitherto  shown  itself  to 
be  alive  to  the  demand  for  varied  and  superior  ex- 
hibitions of  histrionic  and  musical  art  in  this  city ; 
and  we  look  to  this  establishment,  with  its  liberal 
traditions,  to  open  the  way  for  a  term  ef  opera 
suitable  to  the  taste  of  the  place.  Boston  presents 
the  strange  spectacle  of  a  city  with  a  large  body  of 
inhabitants  who  profess  and  possess  a  peculiar  ap- 
preciation of  the  fine  arts,  yet  remain  quiescent  in 
face  of  the  possibility  that  one  of  the  most  artistic 
representations  of  the  year  may  be  lost  to  it.  This 
is  not  a  healthy  state  of  things.  To  chans^e  it,  we 
call  upon  managers  and  theatre-goers  to  offer  every 
inducement  for  tlie  Italian  opera  to  come  here. 

Mr.  Mapleson  is  offering  us  a  rare  amusement  at 
very  moderate  cost.  No  time  should  be  lo«t,  on  the 
part  of  the  theatrical  managers  most  concerned,  in 
entering  into  engagements  which  will  make  his 
journey  here  remunerative ;  and  it  should  be  borne 
in  mind  that  to  transport  three  hundred  mnsicians, 
singers  and  supernumeraries  from  one  city  to 
another,  besides  paying  all  the  salaries,  and  the  ex- 
penses of  soloists,  is  no  light  matter.  People  of 
cultivation,  on  their  part,  ought  not  to  neglect  to 
give  cordial  countenance  to  the  enterprise.  That 
they  will  do  so,  when  the  preliminaries  are  com- 
pleted, we  have  little  doubt.  But  we  hope  that 
there  will  also  be  a  general  understanding  that  the 
traditions  of  opera  audiences  are  to  be  revived,  this 
winter.  Full  dress  adds  decidedly  to  the  brilliancy 
of  an  audience,  and  is  at  the  same  lime  an  encour- 
agement to  trade.  Matters  like  this  are  not  to  be 
neglected.  They  may  seem  trivial ;  but  there  is  no 
belter  way  to  revive  business  than  to  combine  it 
with  pleasure. — Courier. 


Jhrig^'s  liranial  of  Slnsir. 
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Our  Music  Pages.  The  part-songs  by  Robert  Franz 
andby  Geo.  Vlerllng,  which  we  are  now  givinfc  to  oar 
readers,  are  token  by  permission  from  "  German  Part- 
Songs/*  edited  by  N.  H.  Allbn,  published  by  OUver 
Ditson  8c  Co.,  Boston. 

Concerts 

Mr.  Wm.  H.  Shbrwood  has  given  out  the  pro- 
grammes in  full  of  Ten  Piano-forte  ReciUls  at  his 
music  rooms  in  West  Street  He  gives  one  every 
Friday  afternoon,  and  at  this  time  of  writing  two 
have  already  taken  place  (each  of  them  repeated,  as 
the  rest  will  be,  on  the  following  Monday  evening, 
the  rooms  being  too  small  for  the  hearers  alt  at 
once.)  The  first  programme,  Friday,  November  8, 
was  this : 

Grand  Organ  Fantasie  and  Fngiie  In  O  minor, 

J.  S.  Bacn 
(Arranged  by  Liszt  for  pianoforte.) 

Sonata,  Op.  7,  in  E  ITat L,  v.  Beethoven 

Allegro  molto— I-argo  -All  ••»«> -Rondo, 
f  Waltx,  Op.  64.  No.  2,  C  sharp  minor.. . . .  ..  .Chopin 

tt  voirel  us  Prophet  '*  (Bird  as  Prt^phet),  Op.  82, 
'^  .    Schamann 

"Splnneriled,"  from  "The  Flying Dutphman," 
^  Llszr-Wngner 

"^ToccaU  dl  Concerto,"  Op.  36 Angost  Dnpont 

A  concert  elsewhere  robbed  us  of  the  first  piece. 
Of  the  rest  we  may  say  that  Mr.  Sherwood's  execu- 
tion  and  interpreteUon  were  of  his  best.  Indeed  he 
seems  to  us  to  be  playing  better  than  ever  before, 
and  that  is  saying  a  great  deal.  All  the  life  and 
charm  of  that  exquisite  Beethoven  Sonata  were  re- 
produced most  satisfactorily ;  and  the  depth  and 
grandeur  of  the  Larffo  movement  must  have  Im- 
pressed every  hearer  in  so  sympathetic  a  rendering. 
The  group  of  smaller  pieces  were  given  each  in 
character,  poetically,  and  with  exquisite  finish  ;  and 
the  strong,  breathless,  difficult  ToccaU  by  Dupont 


only  increased  the  welcome  of  last  year.  There 
were  no  repetitions  or  encore  pieces — this  whole- 
some rule  appears  to  have  established  itself  in  Mr. 
Sherwood's  system — and  the  concert  was  of  just  the 
right  refreshing,  moderate  length. 
The  second  Recital,  Nov.  15,  offered  us: 

"  Fire  Fugue,"  In  B  minor G.  F.  Haendel 

Sonata,  Op.  31,  No.  3 Beethoven 

Allegro— Scherzo— Menuetto— Presto  con  fnoco. 
"  Songs  without  Words,"  No.  8,  B  flat  minor, 

Mendelssohn 
"  Wamm?  "  (Wherefore?)  Op.l2,No.3. . Schumann 

I  "Fantasie  Impromptu,"  Op.  66 Chopin 

Yalzer, "  Cameval  di  Milano,"  Op.  21,  No.  2, 

H.  V.  Bttlow 
Maroh  from  "  TannhJiuser," liiot- Wagner 

Who  named  it  "  Fire  Fugue"  we  know  not— "the 
rose  by  any  other  name,"  etc.  But  the  theme,  per- 
petually returning,  begins  with  three  sharp  strokes 
upon  one  note,  which  may  serve  for  a  fire  alarm, 
and  the  resistless  rush  and  whirl  ensuing,  the  per- 
vading agitato,  answers  well  enough  to  the  imagina- 
ry key.  Mr.  Sherwood  played  it  splendidly,  yet  we 
had  the  feeling  that  it  did  not  gain  by  being  taken 
in  so  exceedingly  swift  a  tempo.  The  Beethoven 
Sonata  this  time  was  one  of  the  most  genial  and 
original  of  them  all,  and  one  of  the  most  familiar, 
and  yet  ever  fresh.  In  the  remarkable  Allegro  there 
is  a  touch  of  humor ;  you  seem  to  hear  the  croak  •( 
frogs.  It  is  long  since  we  have  enioyed  the  whole 
of  a  Beethoven  Sonata  so  much  in  a  concert.  Mr. 
Sherwood  was  happy  in  his  selection  and  poetic  and 
discriminating  in  his  rendering  of  a  group  of  three 
again.  Von  BQlow's  Carnival  Waltzes  did  not  strike 
US  as  anything  original,  although  ingenious  and 
lively.  The  TannhAnger  March,  as  arranged  and 
plsyed,  was  a  fine  reproduction  of  one  of  the  most 
musical  things  of  Wagner. 

The  Boston  Conbsrvatobt  or  Mu^io  (Julius 
EiGHBSBO,  Director)  gave  a  very  interesting  Mat- 
inee at  Wesleyan  Hall  on  Friday,  Nov.  8,  at  8  p.m., 

with  the  followinfT  programme : 

Trio,  tor  Piano,  Violin  and  Yloloncello,  Op.  70, 

Beethoven 
Allejcro— A  dagfo— Pre«to. 
Messrt.  H.  P.  Chellns,  Julius  Elohberfc  and 
Wolf  Fried. 
Sone— "  Battl,  BattI,"  from  "Don  Giovanni,^' 

Mozart 
(With  obtiffato  Velio  accompaniment  by  Mr.  Fries.) 
Mrs.  Charles  Lewis. 

a.  Sonste.Op.90 Beethoven 

b.  PolonidPe.  Op.  89 Beethoven 

c.  D<«rvlches  Toumeurs Becthoven-Salnt-Saens 

d.  Waruro Schamann 

«.    Rieoletto Llsst 

Mr.  Chelius. 

Song— "A  day  dream" Blumentbal 

Mrs.  Lewis. 

a.  Barcarole*  arranged  by  Mr.  H.  P.  Chelius, 

Schubert 

b.  «« Chant  de  L'ondlne '» Raff 

c.  OrandBtwde Maver 

d.  Rhapsodic,  No.  12 LIsat 

The  point  of  chief  interest  (and  the  hall  was  ov- 
ercrowded)  was  to  hear  the  piano-playing  of  our 
talent-ed  young  fellow-citizen,  Mr.  Chelius,  who  had 
just  returned  from  a  short  period  of  study  in  Eu- 
rope. His  part  in  the  Beethoven  Trio,  the  so-called 
"  Geister-Trio  "  (from  the  tremulous,  mystical  and 
spirit-liko  accompaniment  and  background  to  the 
theme),  was  played  with  excellent  technique,  clear 
phrasing,  fust  conception  and  fine  touch ;  and  the 
beautiful  work  went  altogether  well, 

Mrs.  Lkwis  sang  **  Batti.  batti,"  in  good  voice  and 
with  true  expression,  and  Mr.  Fbibs's  obligate)  ac- 
companiment was  artistic  and,  so  far  as  the  stifling 
atmosphere  of  the  crowded  room  allowed,  effective. 
Mr,  Chelius  played  that  subtly  imaginative  and  al- 
together individual  £-minor  Sonata  of  Beethoven 
in  a  refined  and  thoughtful  manner,  taking  the  be- 
witchingly,  graceful  Rondo  (in  E-major),  with  ite 
exquisitely  prepared  returns  of  the  theme,  in  just 
the  right  tempo,  and  conveying  a  very  clear  and 
beautiful  impression  of  the  whole.  The  Polonaise 
(once  played  here  in  a  Symphony  Concert  by  Miss 
Marie  Krebs)  is  a  difficult  and  rather  a  virtuoso 
piece  of  work  for  Beethoven,  and  showed  the  young 
pianist*B  execution  to  advantage. — Here  we  were 
obliged  to  transfer  our  ears  to  Mr.  Sherwood's  Con- 
cert, as  before  intimated.  Perhaps  Mr.  Edison, 
among  his  other  inventions  for  complicating  this 
already  complicated  life  of  ours,  will  so  contrive  it 
that  we  may  ait  In  one  concert  and  hear  another  at 
the  same  time.    Heaven  forbid  1 


NxxT  IN  Order  is  the  Hani>bx.  and  Haton  Soci- 
ety's performance  of  Verdi's  *'  Maaxoni  Requiem  ** 
to-morrow  evening,  when  an  exceptionally  good 
performance  is  expected. 

The  programme  for  the  first  Hartard  Sthphoitt 
Concert  (Dec.  5)  is  as  follows  :  Part  I.  Overture  to 
81,  Paul,  Mendelssohn  ;  Beethoven's  E-flat  Concer- 
to (Wm.H.Sherwood);  Overture  to  JietBtmda,  Spohr. 
Part  11.  Bach's  Organ  Fugue  in  G  naioor  (possibly 
that  in  A  minor)  transcribed  for  piano  by  Liszt,  (Mr. 
Sherwood) ;  "  Oxford"  Symphony,  in  G,  by  Haydn, 
(played  only  once  before  in  Boston,  seven  years 
ago);  Relter-Marsch  (second  time),  Schnbert-Listt 
— A  plenty  of  good  seats  for  the  season  of  Eight 
Concerts  may  still  bo  procured  at  the  Mnsic  Hall. 

The  Ceoilia  will  give  its  first  pair  of  concerts  next 
Monday  and  Friday  evening  with  a  tempting  pro- 
gramme: 1.  Allegro  vivace  from  Mendelssolin's 
Italian  Symphony,  for  8  hands  (Messrs.  Sumner, 
Foote,  Preston  and  Fenollosa) ;  2.  Part-Song; 
"  Sunday,"  Ferd.  Hiller ;  8.  Canons,  for  three  fe- 
male voices,  Hauptmann  ;  4.  "  Toggenburg  "  by 
Rheinberger,  for  chorus  and  solos  (Mrs.  Jenny  Pat- 
rick  Walker,  Miss  Ita  Welsh,  and  Dr.  Bullard). 

Part  IT.  1.  "Lea  Contrastes,"  Moscheles.  for  8 
hands  (Messrs.  Lang.  Sumner,  Foote  and  Preston); 
2.  Chorus  of  Reapers,  from  Liszt's  "Prometheus ;" 
8.  Song:  "  The  Garland,"  Mendelssohn  (Miss  Ita 
Welj«h);  4.  Madrigal:  "Thine  eyes  so  bright," 
Leslie;  6.  March  and  Chorus:  "Twine  ye  the 
wreath,"  from  Beethoven's  "  Ruins  of  Athens." 


Joseph  Trenxle.  Many  an  old  friend  in  Boston 
mourns  the  loss  of  this  excellent  man  and  artist, 
who  died  so  suddenly  in  San  Francisco  on  the  19th 
of  October  last  With  what  respect  and  tender  in- 
terest he  is  remembered  here  by  all  the  friends  of 
music  in  the  years  from  1850  to  1860,  and  indeed 
by  all  who  knew  him  musically  or  socially  !  Com- 
pelled to  seek  restoration  of  his  health  abroad,  he 
settled  afterwards  in  San  Francisco,  where  he  has 
long  been  esteemed  as  one  of  the  best  pianists,  or- 
ganists and  teachers,  and  loved  and  honored  as  t 
man.  We  have  much  more  to  say  of  him  than  the 
present  unexpectedly  crowded  state  of  our  colorons 
will  permit,  and  must  reserve  some  sketch  of  his 
career  and  character  for  our  next  number. 


OrOVE'b  "  DlCTIONART  OF   MuSIO    AND   MCSIOIAHB. 

We  trust  the  articles  which  we  have  so  freely  cop 
led  from  this  most  excellent  of  Musical  Pictionaries 
will  lead  our  readers  to  seek  and  possess  themselves 
of  the  work  itself,  which  is  now  about  half  com- 
pleted. Part  IV.  (from  Concert  SpiRiTUst  to  Fw- 
rara)  has  recentl}-  been  issued  by  Macmillan  A  Co., 
London  and  New  York.  Part  V.  (Ferrarese  del 
Bene  to  Quitar)  will  be  published  on  January  1. 
1879.     Eight  Parts  will  complete  the  work. 


B]>ouABD  Rkmxhyi.  Of  tWs  f smous  Hangarlan  vio- 
linist, who  appears  in  Boston  ]ast  too  late  for  our  Jonr- 
nal  of  this  week,  the  New  York  Time*  says: 

«« Remenyl's  art  Is  of  a  kind  which  is  essentially  origi- 
nal. We  have  had  before  tbl*  clever  violinists,  w»" 
jrave  us  their  conceptions  of  what  they  deeti«eil  ^■■J"J: 
climax  of  an  impassioned  mnsical  thought,  but  ^^J^^ 
a  peculiarity  in  Reraenyi,  a  poetical  passion  «n<*J^„„; 
which  is  unsurpassed.  Race  dilTerenccs  may  «^„; 
in  part  for  distinct  appreciations  of  either  the  ciartto  ui 
romantic  schools,  but  a  true  musical  Ksniuflt  »y^"  !? 
undoubtedly  Rcmenyi  is,  sweeps  before  him  all  mcu 
word  barriers.  In  the  first  portion  of  the  protJ«nj|JJ 
Remenyl  played  ihe  concerto  of  Beethoven.  "  .Ifr 
conceived  in  a  style  of  his  own,  sintnilarly  heanuroiu 
There  Is  a  cadensa  in  this  concerto,  where  the  J»^'}"'!: 
is  at  Uberty  to  give  such  interpretation  to  It  ss  "^J^ilr. 
es.  All  poeticallicense  is  permissible.  »«inSyi^e 
formed  this  cadensa  with  the  most  original  encctt,  wj 
▼lolln  resting  for'some  time  unsupported  mt^vj'' 
occasional  Up  of  the  kettle-drum.  With  the  welrowj 
accompaniments  on  the  strings  of  his  violin,  tnen>»j\ 
was  strangely  woven  in.  In  the  three  violin  j»|?';iu 
'NoctnmedeURose'  of  Field,  Schubert's  BaieWj 
and  Chopin's  well-known  Valse,  (No.  W>-the  tfjioW" 
sentiment  of  the  artist  predominated.   Nothing  ooiu» 
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hare  been  more  delloate  than  the  flnt  snbdiied  opening 
to  the  waits  and  the  dreamy  expression  Reraenyi  ^ave 
to  it.  Chopin  imposes,  of  all  composers,  the  least  re- 
strictions as  to  tempo.  Ton  msy  play  this  g^reatest  of 
Polish  composers  as  you  will,  or  as  yoar  sentiment 
iraides  you.  One  feels  satisfied  that  Remenyi  performs 
Chopin  as  that  master  would  have  had  it.  Bncore  on 
encore  followed  when  Bemenyl  g«re  the  -nasurka  from 
Chopin  with  marrellouit  beauty.  The  task  of  eonclud- 
inic  the  programme  fell  on  the  violinist,  who  cave  an 
*  Introduction  Guerri6re '  to  the  '  Rakocsy  *  National 
March.'" 

All  the  newspapers,  of  New  York,  Boston,  etc.,  are 

evidently  under  the  impression  that  Bemenyl  appears 

here  now  for  the  first  time.    The  yew  7or^  Art  Inter' 

change  reprodpoes  the  following  programme  of  a  concert 

given  in  that  city  twenty-eight  years  ago:— 

EDOUARD    REMENYI, 

TTOLIiaST,  LATB  FBOU  HUNGARY, 

Begs  to  announce  to  the  lovers  of  music  that  his 

OBAKD  yOOAL  AND  IKSTBUMKNTAL 

CONCERT 

Will  take  place  at 

mbio'9  Saloon,  Saturday  Sveninff,  January  19, 1800, 

On  which  ooeasion  he  will  be  assisted  by  the  following 

artists: 

Madame  Stephaki, 

a  native  of  Hunfcary  (her  first  appearance), 

Mr.  Wm.  Boabfknbsro, 

Mr.  H.  C.  TiMM, 

and  an  efficient  Orchestra  under  the  direction  of 

Mr.  Tb.  Eisfeldt. 

PROGRAMME. 

PABT  I. 

1 .  Overture  to  «« Otello  **— Orchestra Ros«>ini 

2.  Concerto  for  the  Violin Yicuxtemps 

Mr.  REMBNYI. 

3.  Aria  from  "  11  Planto  Maglco  '* ....  Mosart 

Madame  STEPHANI. 

4.  Gapricio  for  the  Piano Mendelssohn 

Mr.  3CHARFENBERG. 

5.  Concerto  for  the  YioMn Molique 

Mr.  REMENYI. 

PABT  I[. 

6.  Overture  to  "  Felsenmtthle,*'— Orchestra, 

Reiffsiger 

7.  Aria  from  "  Pr*  aox  Clerc!»,"  with  Obllgato 

acoompAnim«^nr  of  Tlolin Herold 

Madame  STEPHANI  and  Mr.  REMENYI. 

8.  Duo  for  Violin  and  Piano,  on  Motifs  from 

"  Sonnambiila  " De  Berint  and  Upborne 

Mr.  TIMM  and  Mr.  REMENYI. 

0.    Aria 

Madame  STEPHANI. 
10.    Hungarian  Native  Melodies. 

Mr.  BEMENYI,  arranged  by  himself. 


Corregpondence. 

New  York.  Nov.  18. — The  musical  campaign  is 
fairly  begun ;  but,  owing  to  my  absence  from  town, 
I  could  not  chronicle  some  of  the  most  interesting 
events  of  the  season,  such  as  the  appearances  of 
Wllhelmj,  the  Italian  Opera,  etc.,  However,  there 
ia  still  time,  as  Wilhelmj  appears  again  at  Stein  way 
Hall  Ibis  weeic,  and  the  Opera  we  have  always  with 
as,  (as  long  as  it  pays.) 

The  departure  of  Thomas  has  prov,oked  no  end  of 
discussion  and  a  g^eat  deal  of  ill-natured  comment. 
This  on  the  part  of  the  public  was  to  be  expected, 
and  is  pardonable  as  resulting  from  a  feeling  uf  dis- 
appointment as  universal  as  it  i»  keen.  Unfortu- 
nately, however,  this  ill-natured  feeling  has  been 
shared  to  some  extent  by  the  press,  and  has  taken 
the  form  of  gibes  and  sneers  at  the  expense  of  the 
community  whose  enterprise  has  forestalled  us  and 
deprived  New  York  of  its  idol.  Now,  all  being 
over,  the  curtain  rung  down,  the  lights  extinguished, 
comes  the  voice  of  calm  reflection.  We  took  pride 
in  our  musical  progress.  New  York,  we  said,  is  the 
first  musical  city  in  America  and,  in  the  extent  and 
variety  ot  the  music  performed,  as  well  as  in  the 
excellent  manner  of  its  performance,  we  were  assur- 
edly among  the  first  in  the  world.  With  the  cer- 
tainty of  the  seasons  came  the  long  and  brilliant 
succession  of  Symphony  Soii^es,  Philharmonics, 
Matinees,  Rehearsals,  Summer  Concerts,  and  Festi- 
vals, all  crammed  with  the  best  of  classical  and 

modern  music,  and  in  performance  but  little  short 
of  perfection. 

Great  is  Diana  ef  the  Ephesians  !    Presto  1 1 

Ruin  and  desolation  1 — Sack-cloth  and  ashes  1 1 — 
Wailing  and  gnashing  of  teeth  ! ! ! — ^Tearing  of  hair 
and  rending  of  garments  1 1 1 1 — "  What  shaTi  we  do 
for  music  this  winter  ?  Thomas  has  left  us  I "  This 
is  not  a  non  sequitur. 


Thomas  hat  gone.  It  is  true,  but  he  has  left  us  his 
orchestra,  thoroughly  equipped,  organised  and 
trained.  There  are  just  as  many  musicians  now  in 
New  York  as  were  here  a  year  ago.  Peeple  are 
quite  as  willing  to  spend  money  for  mosio  now  as 
they  were  a  year  ago.  There  is  only  lacking  a 
hand  to  hold  the  bAton  that  Thomas  resigned ;  and 
if  among  our  musicians  such  a  hand  cannot  be  found, 
then  we  must  believe  that  the  vaunted  musical  cult- 
ure of  New  York  was  a  delusion  and  a  snare ;  that 
our  supposed  musical  progress  was  the  progress  of 
one  man,  and  that  our  atmosphere  of  art  was  one  in 
which  artists  could  not  thrive,  in  which  the  growth 
of  talent  was  dwarfed,  and  the  development  of  gen- 
ius impeded.  If  this  be  true,  thep  it  is  no  misfor- 
tune to  have  the  truth  brought  home  to  us.  By  all 
means  let  us  know  where  we  stand. 

There  are  now  three  Richmonds  in  the  field.  Mr. 
Adolf  Neuenderff  will  lead  the  concerts  of  the  New 
York  Philharmonic  Society,  at  the  Academy  of 
Music;  Dr.  Leopold  Damrosch  has  already  begun 
his  season  of  concerts  at  Steinway  Hall,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  "  Symphony  Society  of  New  York ;" 
and  at  ChickeHng  Hall,  Mr.  6.  Carlberg  will  con- 
duct a  series  of  Symphony  Concerts,  the  first  of 
which  took  place  on  Saturday  evening,  Nov.  16. 
Mr.  Carlberg  has  secured  the  Thomas  orchestra  for 
his  concerts.  I  will  defer  discussion  of  the  merits 
of  these  three  conductors  for  a  future  article. 

Edouard  Remenyi,  the  Hunsrarian  violinist,  has 
appeared  in  two  concerts  at  St^^inway  Hall,  on  Mon- 
day evenincr,  Nov.  11.  and  Wednesday  evening:, 
Nov.  18.  On  both  evenings  the  distinguished  vio- 
linist had  the  CA*operation  of  Mme.  Julia  Riv^-Kins:. 
pianist,  and  Miss  Helen  Ame:<.  soprano.  On  the 
first  evening  the  veteran  Susini  sansr,  and  on  the 
second  Siernor  Enrico  Campobello.  The  selections 
performed  by  Remenyi  at  the  first  concert  were  the 
following  : 

Concerto  for  Ylolin Mendelssohn 

Andante— Rondo. 
Solos  for  Yiolin— 

a.  Noetnmet  E  flat.  Op.  6,  No.  2 Chopin 

b,  Melodiefl  heroYnueH  hongrolses,— transcribed 

by  E.  Remenyi. 

e,  Masurka.Op.  7,  No.  i Chopin 

Transcribed  by  E.  Remenyi. 

(And  for  encore,  Schubert's  Serenade.) 

Violin  Bolos— Capricdos  Nos.  21  and  24 Paganini 

And  at  the  second  concert : 

Concerto  for  Ylolin Beethoven 

(First  movement.) 
Violin  Solos— 

a.  Nocturne  de  la  Rose,  A  major.  No.  4 Field 

b.  Barcarole Sebuhert 

c.  Value,  Op.  64.  No.  1 Chopin 

(And  for  encore.  Mazurka,  Op.  7,  No.  l,  bv  Chopin.) 
Violin  Solo  "  [ntro«lnctlon  Ouerri^re,*\.E.Re*nenyi 
'*  Marche  Nationale.'* Rakoczy 

(Transcribed  by  B.  Remenyi.) 

The  foregoinir  list  contains  much  that  is  pleasant 
to  hear,  bat  little  to  serve  as  touchstone  for  sxeat 
and  enduring  merits  in  the  performer,  save  the 
parts  of  two  concertos.  A  critical  judsrment  found- 
ed upon  his  performance  of  these  would  not  be  en- 
tirely favorable ;  the  objection  lyinff  not  so  mnch 
in  the  fact  that  he  stamps  his  own  individuality 
upon  the  work  (for  every  ^reat  artist  does  the  same), 
as  in  the  fact  that  his  style  is  too  far  removed  from 
the  worlE  he  undertook.  Mendelssohn  did  not  in* 
tend  to  represent  a  Witch's  Sabbat  in  the  Rondo  of 
his  Cencerto.  Neither  is  a  wild  phrensy  of  excite- 
ment (with  I  reicret  to  say,  false  intonation  and  in- 
correct stepping)  exactly  in  keepins:  with  the  dij^- 
nity  of  Beethoven's  noble  work.  But,  having 
pointed  out  these  flaws,  I  must  add  that  in  the  ca- 
densa  (Remenyi's  own  composition)  the  treatment 
of  the  theme,  starting  from  the  drum  taps,  was  both 
ingenious  and  artistic,  and  the  whole  passage  was 
conceived  and  executed  in  magnificent  style. 

It  is  quite  possible  to  admire  a  performance  while 
taking  exception  to  certain  points  therein,  and  I 
find  much  to  admire  in  Remenyi's  playing.  His 
technique  is  superb,  as  is  shown  by  his  rapid  stac- 
cato, his  even  trills  and  his  polyphonic  passages. 
The  quality  of  his  tone,  though  not  troad,  is  gener- 
ally pure.  The  very  originality  and  fire  of  his 
playing  are  in  themselves  charming.  He  is  per- 
haps at  his  best  in  playing  his  transeriptions  of  the 
Chopin  music.  These,  too,  were  accentuated  in  a 
manner  quite  his  own,  but  with  fescinating  effsct. 
At  both  concerts  he  drew  full  houses,  and  his  audi- 
tors were  enthusiastic  and  appreciative. 


Mme.  Julia  Rlv^.King,  it  is  now  generally  con. 
ceded,  ranks  with  the  best  of  American  pianists. 
Indeed  I  will  venture  to  say  that  there  is  in  Amer- 
ica no  woman,  and  not  more  than  two  men,  who  are 
her  equals  in  point  of  technique  alone.  As  to  the 
higher  qualities  required  to  make  an  artist,— feeling, 
expression,  poetic  fervor,  she  manifests  them  all  in 
her  playing.  Her  selections  on  both  evenings  were 
fh>m  Liszt :  Concerto  in  E  flat  (first  concert).  Hun- 
garian  Fantasia,  with  orchestra,  (second  concert), 
and  for  encere  her  own  adaptation  of  Guilmant's 
grand  organ  fugue,  which,  with  a  prelude  by  Haber- 
bier,  she  has  recently  published.  The  adaptation 
is  one  which  commends  itself  to  all  musicians,  and 
her  playing  was  remarkably  effective. 

I  give  below  the  programmes  of  the  two  Sympho- 
ny Concerts : 

Saturday  Kvminffi  No/tember  9. 
Symphony  Society  at  Steinway  Hall. 

Dr.  L.  Damrosch,  Conductor. 

Symphony  No.  6 Beethoven 

Concerto  for  Viol  in Raff 

Herr  A.  Wilhelmj. 

Overture—"  Sakuntala,** Qoldmark 

FantasiestUck  for  Violin,  with  Orchestra.. Wilhelmj 
Vorsplel— "  Die  Melsterslnger,** Wagner 

Saturday  Kvening,  JTovember  16. 
G.  Cariberir,  at  Chiekering  Hall. 

8ymphony,  D  minor Schumann 

Aria^«Non  mldir" Mozart 

Miss  Kate  Thayer. 

Concerto  Dramatic,  Op.  47 Spohr 

Mr.  E.  Remenyi. 
Symphony,  No.  7,  mA Beethoven 

Theodore  Thomas  will  conduct  the  concerts  and 
last  rehearsals  of  the  Brooklyn  Philharmonic  Soci- 
ety during  the  coming  season.  A.  A.  C. 


Baltimors,  Nov.  18. — Since  my  last  our  commu- 
nity  has  been   afflicted   with  the    "  Marie   Roze- 
Mapleson  Qrand   Combination   and   Concert  Ctfm 
pany,**  the  artifita  being  announced  as  follows: 

"MARIE  ROZE, 

7%e  world-renowned  Anglo-French  Prima  Donna 

Aa»oluia. 
Mr.  Tom  Karl, 

The  Favorite  Prima  Tenore. 
Mr.  W.  T.  Carlrton, 

The  Celebrated  Primo  Baritone. 
Mr.  LoDis  Blumbubrro, 

The  Young  American  Violoneello  Virtttoso. 
Mr.  Alfrbd  H.  Peasr, 

7%e  Eminent  Composer  and  Pianist. 
Mr.  Gao.  W.  Colbv, 

The  Great  AccompanisC 

In  the  course  of  the  evening  we  had  the  pleasure 
of  hearing,  bcRides  othor  stuff,  *' Comin' thro' the 
Rye  "  and  "  Down  on  de  Swanee  Riber,"  snug  by 
the  world-renowned  Prima  Donna  Aftsolota,  and 
variatiens  on  "Home,  Sweet  Home"  and  the 
"  Swanee  Rivei ,"  once  more,  played  by  the  eminent 
composer  and  pianist,  »  ♦  ♦  The  event  of  the 
evening  was  the  appearance  of  Mr.  Blumenberg, 
the  'cellist,  who.  among  other  6ele(tioo4,  played  two 
manuscript  compositions,  which,  it  is  to  be  hoped, 
may  never  be  published.  We  have  quite  enoufrh 
of  puch  music  already.  Mr.  Blumenberg  u  a  Bulii- 
murean,  and  his  friends  turned  out  in  large  numbers 
to  greet  him.  Ha  was  received  with  demonstra- 
tive applause  and  at  intervals  was  presented  with 
huge  floral  tributes,  one  of  which  represented  an 
abnormally  sized  Guitarre;  a  floral  violoncello 
could  probably  net  be  obtained.  Mr.  Blumenberg 
must  not  be  surprised  at  the  adverse  notice  he  has 
received  from  several  impartial  and  disinterested 
critics.  He  has  some  talent,  much  perseverance, 
and  a  great  deal  of  assurance  (not  to  say  conceit), 
and  the  sooner  he  nnderstands  this,  the  better  for 
him.  If  he  had  tried  to  profit  by  the  example  of 
old  and  experienced  musicians,  and  accepted  the 
snggestions  of  his  early  instructor,  the  leading  *cel- 
list  in  this  city,  his  playins  to-day  might  be  char- 
acterized by  more  tone  and  less  scratching. 

The  seeond  Wilhelmj  concert  took  place  on  last 
Wednesday,  and  was  so  largely  attended  that  we 
were  favored  with  another  on  Saturday  evening. 
The  first  movement  (only  one  movement)  of  the 
Beethoven  Concerto  in  D,  Bach's  air  on  the  G-string, 
the  Chopin  Nocturne  and  his  own  "Fantasie-StQck,'*' 
were  the  better  selections ;  the  rest  was  bravura 
and  technique  performances. 

The  committee  on  the  Peabody  Conservatory  Con- 
certs have  annoanoed  their  plan  of  action  for  the 
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ensningf  Winter.  The  anniial  memberBhip  tickets 
are  to  be  issoed  as  usual  at  ten  dollars,  entitling  the 
holder  to  all  privileges  of  the  Conservatory,  t.  e., 
attendance  once  a  week  at  the  Director's  lectures, 
admission  to  all  the  Concerts  and  Rehearsals  as  also 
to  the  saloon  of  the  Conservatory  where  a  meeting, 
one  evening  in  each  week,  is  to  be 'organized  for  the 
study  of  Chamber  Music.  The  price  of  season  tick- 
ets to  the  eisfht  Symphony  Concerts  and  principal 
rehearsals,  has  been  fixed  at  five  dollars,  and  it  is 
hoped  that  by  the  middle  of  next  month  sufficient 
tickets  will  have  been  sold  to  enable  the  committee 
to  begin  with  the  rehearsals. 

Our  Musical  Societies  are  beginning  to  emerge 
from  their  Summer  seclusion,  and  to  apply  them- 
selves earnestly  to  the  work  of  preparing  Winter 
entertainments.  Among  those  deserving  special 
mention  is  the  Wednesday  Club,  a  select  society,  at 
present  limited  to  200  members,  whose  object  is  the 
promotion  of  musical  and  dramatic  culture,  princi- 
pally the  former.  The  plan  of  organixation  and 
management,  if  earnestly  carried  out,  bids  fair  to 
accomplish  much  in  the  caltivation  of  a  higher  or- 
der of  music  as  the  powers  of  the  society  become 
more  and  more  developed.  Among  the  founders 
are  a  number  of  our  most  influential  citizens  who 
art  identified  with  musical  culture  here,  and  a  por- 
tion of  these  form  a  penvinent  committee,  who  ap- 
]>oint  all  officers,  manage  the  enlertainments  and 
fill  any  vacancies  that  may  occur.  The  advantages 
of  such  a  plan  in  guaranteeing  systematic  progress 
in  accordance  with  certain  conservative  ideas,  not 
to  be  interrupted  by  rotation  in  office,  is  at  once 

evident.  The  regular  Wednesday  evening  meetings 
are  devoted  to  the  cultivation  of  Chamber  Music, 
and  instrumental  and  vocal  solos.  To-night  the 
association  opens  the  season  with  Mendelssohn's  de- 
lightful operetta  "  Heimkehr  aus  der  Fremde," 
which,  judging  from  the  principal  rehearsal  last 
week,  will  prove  highly  creditable  to  a  society  that 
has  not  yet  celebrated  its  third  anniversary.  Mr. 
Hamerik  has  kindly  volunteered  to  direct  the  per 
form  an  ce.  It  is  hinted  that  '*  Don  Pasquale  "  may 
be  looked  for  later  in  the  season. 

MUSIKUS. 


Philadelphia,  Nov.  11, — Wilhelmj  gave  us  two 
concerts  on  the  1 2th  and  16th  inst.,  the  first  with 
orchestra,  under  Carl  Sentz,  which  accompanied  to 
excellent  effect  in  Raff's  Concerto  (two  movements) 
and  in  Ernst's  Variations  on  March  from  *'  Otello." 
In  the  second  he  gave  us  Beethoven's  Concerto  (one 
movement)  and  was  accompanied  on  piano  with  rare 
skill  and  taste  by  Mad.  Carreno,  who  has  made 
troops  of  admirers  by  her  admirable  qualities. 

Wilhelmj's  selections  were  of  a  character  to  com- 
mend him  more  favorably  to  popular  sympathy. 
The  Beethoven  Concerto  carried  the  house  by 
storm,  and  the  applause  was  simply  uproarious.  For 
encore  we  were  refreshed  with  the  Bach  Aria  on  the 
6  string,  which  be  played  with  fervor  and  unction, 
and  with  the  Chopin  Notturno,  a  morsel  of  exquisite 
sweetness  and  refinement. 

In  accordance  with  a  favorite  theory  of  mine  that 
the  real  work  in  the  musical  education  of  the  people 
is  done  by  the  resident  artists  and  teaehers,  I  will 
occupy  some  space  in  speaking  of  the  doings  of  some 
of  our  young  professors.  Mr.  C.  H.  Jarvis,  although 
inhisldth  season  of  classical  soirees,  is  yet  young 
in  years,  but  advanced  in  art  He  is  a  pianist  of 
commanding  ability,  well  versed  in  the  different 
schools,  and  of  indomitable  energy,  and — may  I  add 
— of  unusual  physical  endurance,  not  so  small  a 
matter  aa  may  appear  on  the  surface.  Mr.  Jarvis's 
1st  soiree  was  given  last  night  in  Natatorlum  Hall, 
but  was  not  so  well  attended  as  we  might  have 
wished.  The  concert  was  eminently  satisfactory, 
and  Mr.  Jarvis's  beautiful  touch  and  brilliant  exe- 
cution were  displayed  to  full  advantage.  The  Bach 
Toccata  in  D  minor  was  given  with  great  equality 


of  finger  and  with  inspiriting  vigor.    If  it  were  pos- 

rible  to  atone  for  the  different  timbres  and  larger 

power  of  the  instrument  for  which  it  was  originally 

composed,  Mr.  Jarvis's  performance  of  Tausig's 
Transcription  ought  to  have  satisfied ;  but  it  is  cer- 
tainly difficult  to  comprehend  the  reason  for  the  re- 
duction from  the  greater  instrument  to  the  lesser. 
We  can  readily  understand  the  adaptation  of  piano- 
forte music  to  the  organ,  which  is  frequently  done 
and  advantageously  too. 

Mr.  J.  T.  Strang  gave  his  2d  Organ  Recital  on  the 
9th  inst.,  before  a  large  audience.  His  programme 
was  excellent,  contiiining  works  by  Bach,  Hesse, 
Merkel,  Volckmar,  Guilmant  and  Smart  Mr. 
Strang  is  an  admirable  executant,  and  has  studied 
the  difficulties  of  the  organ  so  as  to  attack  the  high- 
er range  of  compositions  without  fear.  He  is  quite 
a  young  man,  an  industrious  student,  and  zealous 
lover  of  the  art  h6  professes. 

Apropot  of  the  organ,  an  illustration  in  my  last 
letter  was  somewhat  confused  by  the  type-setter 
reading  Real  for  Fedal ;  the  latter  makes  sense,  the 
former  does  not  Amuiioub. 


Philadelphia,  Nov.  14.— Last  evening.  Association 
Hall,  Gennantown,  was  comfortably  filled  with  an  v^ 
preclative  aadienoe  on  the  occasion  of  the  opening 
Soiree  of  a  series  given  by  Messrs.  Carl  Weber  and  Carl 
Zogbaum,  assisted  by  Miss  Edith  Wright,  a  pupil  of  the 
latter,  and  a  young  lady  destined  before  long  to  assnme 
a  high  rank  among  our  pianists.  The  programme  was 
one  of  great  excellence  and  merit,  and  was  jnstiy  appre- 
ciated, as  the  frequent  applause  which  greeted  the  dif- 
ferent numbers  sufficiently  testlfled. 

A  fault,  we  think,  which  is  too  often  found  among  our 
musicians  is  that  the  programmes  given  are  too  long, 
and  we  cannot  refrain  from  praising  this  programme 
for  its  judicious  lengih. 

Our  audiences  are  apt  to  be  varied  in  their  taste— If  not 
in  kind,  at  least  in  degree— and  a  classical  concert,  so 
called,  with  its  ten  or  twelve  numbers,  is  often  tiresome 
except  to  the  **  enthusiast,'*  whereas,  if  fewer  selections 
were  given,  many  would  find  themselves  capable  of  en- 
joying what  they  now  think  they  are  unable  to  because, 
as  they  say,  "  they  cannot  understand  it.'*  I^et  them 
leave  the  concert  room  not  tired,  and  they  will  return 
again  and  again,  and  in  time  will  awaken  to  the  fact 
that  they  uan  and  do  enjoy  classical  concerts. 

Concerts  of  this  description  are  greatly  needed  In  this 
part  of  our  city  and  we  rejoice  to  see  the  interest  which 
is  awaking  and  which  we  feel  sure  will  increase,  if  giv- 
en such  opportunities  as  Messrs  Weber  and  Zogbaum 
are  'afTording.  The  opening  number  was  Sonata  for 
Piano  and  Violin,  Op.  30,  No.  2,  Beethoven,  and  was  ad- 
mirably rendered,  especially  the  second  movement— the 
Adagio  Caiitabi]e->-when  Mr.  Weber  seemed  to  grow 
more  in  vympathy  with  his  instrument  and  played  with 
great  delicacy  of  expression.  Miss  Wright  gave  us  tvro 
of  Schumann's  songs  transcribed  by  Liast— "  Frlihlings- 
nacht "  and  <'  Widmung,'*  which  won  for  her  a  well- 
deserved  recall.  Her  playing  Is  marked  by  a  clear 
touch  and  great  refinement  of  expression.  Free  from 
any  affectation  of  style,  she  imbues  herf elf  entirely  with 
the  spirit  of  the  composer.  Soeh  playing  is  very  attrac- 
tive. 

Mendelssohn's  Violin  Concerto,  (the  accompaniment 
on  the  piano),  with  its  lovely  Andaate  movement,  came 
next;  and  then  Chopin's  Ballade,  Op.  28,  and  Sonata 
Chromatique,  Op,  129,  by  Raff.  Altogether  the  concert 
was  thoroughly  enjoyed  and  we  look  forward  with  pleas- 
ure to  the  second ,  when  we  are  promised  selections  from 
Beethoven,  Chopin,  Gade  and  others. 

On  Monday  we  attended  one  of  the  Monthly  Concerts 
l>iven  by  the  scholars  of  "The  School  of  Vocal  Art." 
These  conceits  are  principally  for  the  object  of  aceos* 
toming  the  pupils  to  sing  in  public,  and  to  let  their 
friendf  judge  of  their  improvement.  The  songs  select- 
ed are  of  a  high  order,  and  some  of  them  as  given 
deserved  great  praise. 

The  '<  American  Lady  Quartette  "  show  marked  Im- 
provement since  we  heard  them  last.  The  effect  of 
careful  practising  together  is  evident,  and  they  gave 
the  lights  and  shades  with  pleasing  eflbct. 

The  beautiful  Aria  from  Gluck's  **  Orpheus"  commenc- 
ing: <*I  have  lost  my  Eurydice"  was  extremely  well 
sung  by  Miss  White,  who  possesses  a  rich  alto  voice, 
which  she  uses  with  taste.  Her  dramatic  expression 
was  especially  noticeable.  There  are  many  fine  voices 
in  thi9  school  and  its  good  effect  upon  the  musical  cult- 
ure of  the  city  is  already  felt.  It  is  gaining  every  year 
In  the  confidence  of  the  public,  as  shown  by  the  increas- 
ing number  of  pupils,  and  we  wiab  it  may  go  on  In  the 
good  work,  meeting  with  all  the  success  such  enterprise 
deserves. 

OOTAVIUS. 
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Good  Nighty  Sweet  Friend.     JS6.  4.    EtoA. 

EA^.  85 
«  My  hdkrt  grows  tender  at  the  tbooffht  of  thee. 
And  of  our  love,  that  sweet,  strange  mystery." 
The  accompaniment  Is  a  tone  of  itself,  and  the 
vocal  part  varied  and  striking. 

My  Star.    (UnaSteUa).    E.  4.     b  to  F. 

IfUOoOt  40 

«  Mi  sono  Innamorato  d'ama  atella." 
'<  Ab,  tmly  I  am  enamored  of  a  radiant  star." 
The  words  furnish  the  usual  routine  of  Italian 

love  songs,  but  the  music  Is  very  sweet,  flowing 

and  satisfying. 

In  the  Gloaming.    F.   8.    o  to  D.    JJarrison.  35 

<*  Tho'  I  passed  away  in  sOence." 
Smoothly  flowing  melody,  and  easy  compass. 

How  amiable  are  thy  Tabernacles.    Psalm 
LXXXIV.    E.    4.  Ba«c*«/«-.  1.00 

An  Anthem  for  Dedication,  with  Qnartetie  or 
Chorus,  and  Soprano  and  Alto  solos.  Too  Iod^ 
for  the  common  church  serrlce,  bat  will  be  very 
effective  when  there  is  tlse  to  devote  to  it. 


Be  true  to  me.    Song  and  Cho.    A.  8.  E  to  F. 

Ward,  90 

**  rm  nothing.  If  I  have  not  yon.** 
A  musical  exbortauon  to  constancy,  with  a 
bright  chorus. 

I  will  be  true.    Song  and  Cho.     C.  8.  F  to  g. 

TTonLSO 


»f 


"  Why  tarry  thus  in  doubt  from  me  ? 
A  satisfactory  answer  to  *'  Be  true  to  me,"  and 
we  will  heartily  join  in  the  sentiment  of  the 
chorus. 


ital. 


Grandfather's  Chair.    F.  3.    c  to  F.    Neale  40 

'<  Grandfather  talks  to  his  little  ones  sweet 
As  he  sits  in  his  old  oak  chair." 
A  very  sweet  song,  that  It  will  do  any  one  good 
to  hear. 

Rock  o£  Ages.    Solo  and  Qnartet.    A6.    3. 
E  to  F.  LovnJU,  35 

The  ever  beautiful  words,  with  a  melody  ar- 
ranged from  OotUchalk's  *<  Last  Hope." 

Figures  in  the  Fire.    D.  3.  d  to  E.  StarUlo.  35 

"  The  inside  of  a  village  church 
First  broke  upon  my  view. ' 
Tory  attractive,  dreamy  poem,  and  agood  aoag 
to  sing. 

Moonlight  in  the  Glen.    Kcverie.    A.  3. 

Mack.  40 

Bright  moonlight,  undoubtedly,  Judglnir  from 
the  music,  which  Is  smooth  and  sweet,  and  easy, 
with  the  possible  exception  of  the  octave  passages. 

Cuckoo  Polka,  from  ''  La  Marjolaine."    6. 
3.  Maylath,  35 

Bright  polka,  with  the  onckoo*s  ciy  for  a 
theme. 

Fatinitza  Quadrille.    From  Supp^'s  Opera. 
8.  Strauss.  50 

In  six  divisions,  and  Includes  favorite  airs» 
made  all  the  brighter  for  the  **Strauss"  arrange- 
ment. 

Language  of  Lo\e.    (Langage  d'Amoar). 

A6.  a  Lange,  40 

One  of  Lange*s  graceful  compositions,  good 
practice,  and  quite  as  elegant  as  tf  It  were  twiee 
as  difficult. 

L'Escalade.    Galop  Brillante.      E&.  4. 

Neuhrf'  (SO 

Yery  brilliant  and  showy,  and  there  are  many 

1>a«sages  that  give  the  player  all  he  wishes  to  do 
n  the  way  of  overcoming  difficulties,  and  play- 
ing brightly  and  with  seeming  ease. 

Waltz,  from  the  **  Little  Duke."    G.  8.         ^- 

Lecoeq-  35 
A  very  bright  little  waits  for  little  Pokes  and 
others. 

Potpourri  from  Fatinitza.       8.      Gobbaerts,  75 

The  usual  varietv  of  quite  pretty  airs,  that  sn 
selected  becauae  they  are  favorites. 

Abbbsviatioks.— Degrees  of  difficulty  are  n^^ 
from  1  to  7.  The  key  Is  denoted  by  a  capital  letter,  tf^ 
Bb,  etc.  A  large  Roman  letter  marks  the  lowest  ana  »• 
highest  note  Ifon  the  staff,  small  ftoman  letters  if  oe>^ 
or  above  the  staff.  Thns:«*C.  6.  c  to  K,"  meant/ *2 
of  C,  Fifth  degree,  lowest  letter  c  on  the  added  ub^  ^ 
low.  highest  letter,  X  on  the  4th  space. 
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The  Latest  of  the  Arts. 

Masic  18  the  most  TOodem  of  all  the  arts,  and 
depends  far  less  than  either  of  the  sister  arts, 
whether  for  its  models  or  its  inspiration,  upon 
the  frrest  monuments  of   antiquity.      In  its 
^rreatest  perfection,  mnsic  is  a  thin^  of  yester- 
day ;  and  there  are  men  still  living  who  saw  and 
communed  with  Beethoven,  whose  best  works 
have  been  written  within  the  present  centary. 
This  is  not  so  with  the  other  arts.     Sculptors 
can  look  back  to  the  dim  mysterious  times  be- 
fore the  birth  of  Christ  for  inspiration  from  the 
best  examples  of  Greek  art;  and  thousrh  the 
works  of  Phidias,  Praxiteles  and    Lisippus, 
may,  for  the  most  part,  Iftive  perished,  their 
fume  has  not  faded  away;  and  some  copies  of 
their  works  still  remain.     The  works  which 
serve  as  models  for  the  sculptor  and  architect, 
and  which  are  to  him  precious  relics  of  a  lost 
past,  are  all  venerable  with  acre,  and  bear  the 
impress  of  a  lon^  procession  of  centuries.    The 
"colossi,"    in    the    British    Museum,    which 
formed^  the  avenue  to    Apollo^s   Temple    at 
BranchidsB;  the  reliefs,  in  the  Louvre,   from 
Assos  and  Thasos:  the  pediment  groups,  at 
Munich,  from  the  Temple  of  JB^na :  and  the 
various  statues  and  temples  which  the  sculp- 
tor or  architect  regards  as  classic  models,  and 
worships  with  a  veneration  deepened  by  the 
fact  that  tinie  has  left  so  many  marks  on  them 
—these  are  all  covered  with  hoar  antiquity, 
and  are  guarded  with  jealous  care  because  they 
are  among  the  few  relics  of  antique  art  which 
remain  to .  us.     The  painter,  again,  though  he 
does  npt  go  back  nearly  so  far  for  his  best 
models  as  the  sculptor  and  architect,  has  yet  to 
reach  back  through  three  or  four  centuries  to 
find  some  of  the  great  classic  masters  of  his 
art.     Titian,  Paul  Veronese,  Vandyck,  Rem- 
brandt, and  the  bright  galaxy  of  painters  who 
together  constitute  the  golden  age  of  painting, 
all  belong  to  an  era  which  has  now  been  long 
past.     The  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries 
were  the  best  days  of  the  great  masters  of 
painting,  and  not  many  of  them  lived  in  the 
seventeenth.    Of  all  the  arts,  music  came  latest. 
When  Phidias  and   his  Greek  brethren  were 
carving  those  monuments  of  art  which  have 
made  them  famous,  painting  was  not  an  art  in 
the  sense  in  which  we  use  the  word  **art"; 
while  music  was  in,  at  best,  a  condition  little 
better  than  barbarous;  and  the  Greek  music  of 
which  we  have  any  knowledge  can  as  little  be 
ranked  as  musical  art  as  the  rude  cairn  of  the 
Esquimaux  deserves  to  be  called  an  art-temple. 
The  musician  has  no  ** antiquity"  filled  with 
works  of  art:  and  even  painting,  which,  as 
compared  with  sculpture,  is  a  modem  art,  is 
an  ancient  art  as  compared  with  music,  seeing 
that,  while  the  greatest  of  the  painters  were 
working,  Palestrina  was  only  just  beginning 
to  put  forth  his  strength  in  the  wav  of  sketch- 
ing out  a  ground-plan  of  musical  art;  while 
the  giants.  Bach  and  Handel,  who  were  really 
the  beginners  of  music  as  we  know  it,  were 
not  bom  till  Palestrina  had  been  dead  near 
upon  a  century.     Lully,  it  is  trae,  died  before 
either  Bach  or  Handel  was  bom;  but  Lully 
gave  shape  at  most  to  only  one  form  of  musical 
art.     The  great  musicians  are,  as  compared 
with  the  founders  of  other  arts,  all  well  within 
our  reach;  and  it  was  but  yesterday,  so  to 
speak,  that  Bach  wrote  his  fugues,  Handel  his 
oratorios,  Haydn  his  symphonies,  Mozart  his 
masses  and  operas,  and  Beethoven  his  sonatas. 
Music  as  an  art  has  only  just  had  its  beginning, 
compared  with  other  arts;  and  the  musician 
has,  in  point  of  time,  no  antiquity  to  venerate. 
His  inroiration  must  be  drawn,  and  his  models 
selected,  from  the  works  of  men  who  are,  from  I 


an  art  point  of  view,  almost  his  contempo- 
raries. 

In  selecting  material  for  the  embodiment  of 
their  ideal  forms  of  beauty,  men  apparently 
sought  first  those  substances  which  they  re- 
garded as  most  durable.      Stone  and  marble 
were  first  chosen,  because  they  were  the  mate- 
rials which  it  is  thought  wotfld  last  longest. 
When  this  vein  was  well  worked,  and  men 
sought  another  kind  of  material,  canvas  and 
color  were  fixed  on  as  being  next  to  stone  in 
point  of  endurance;  and  after  the  partial  de- 
cadence of  sculpture,  painting  was  the  medium 
for  the  expression  of  man's  highest  sense  of  the 
beautiful.    But  the  musician,  who  came  latest, 
could  use  neither  stone  nor  canvas,  but  must 
write  his  creations  on  a  piece  of  paper,  which 
a  child  could  tear  into  a  thousand  pieces! 
And  to  a  superficial  observer  it  would  appear 
that  this  art,  bom  last  of  all  the  arts,  should 
die  first,  because  of  the  fleeting  nature  and 
fraerile  texture  of  the  materials  used  for  its 
embodiment.    In  fact,  there  are  people  who  do 
not  scrapie  to  say  that  music,  because  of  its 
perishable  nature,  has  no  right  to  be  considered 
among  the  arts  at  all ;  the  material  on  which  it 
writes  its  forms  is  but  paper,  and  the  impres- 
sion it  produces  is  but  momentary.     Bo,  with 
these  short-sighted  people,  music  is  not  to  be 
ranked  as  an  art  at  all.     But  it  is  for  this  very 
cause  that  music  as  an  art  will  live  longer  than 
all  the  other  arts— the  germ  of  its  immortality 
lies  hidden  within    the   fragile    material    of 
which  it  makes  use.     It  is  this  very  perishable- 
ness  which,  rightly  regarded,  constitutes  the 
glory,  and  will  firmly  secure  the  permanency 
of  music  as  an  art.    It  constitutes  its  ghiy, 
because  it  enables  the  great  models  to  be  pro- 
duced in  a  thousand  places  at  once.     We  ven- 
erate the  actual  paper  on  which  Beethoven 
wrote,  because  his  hand  had  touched  it;  but 
far  more  do  we  venerate  the  forms  of  beauty 
there  written.     That  single  form  is  perishable, 
but  what  is  written  there  cannot  die.     The 
statue  or  the  picture  dies  because  its  form  is 
lost  when  its  substance  perishes;  the  symphony 
or  the  oratorio  will  live  through  all  time  be- 
cause, though  its  material  substance  may  per- 
ish, the  forms  embodied  in  that  substance  are 
imperishable.     The  student  of   sculpture  or 
painting,  if  his  studies  are  to  be  complete, 
must  travel  to  Rome,  Venice,  Berlin,  Paris, 
London,  and  New  York ;  for  in  each  of  these 
places  are  works  of  art  the  like  of  which  can 
be  seen  nowhere  else ;  and  he  who  studies  those 
arts  in  only  one  of  these  ciHes,  must  to  some 
extent  form  an  incomplete  notion  of  them. 
Your  statue  or  your  painting  must  be  in  one 
place,  and  people  must  come  to  it  to  profit 
by  it.     A  thief  may  take  it,  or  a  fire  destroy  it 
in  a  moment.     You  may  have  to  travel  half 
over  the  world  to  see  it  at  all.     But  the  ora- 
torio, the  symphony,  or  the  manifold  forms  of 
musical  beauty,  are  not  so  localized ;  and  it  is 
the  glory  of  music  that,  because  of  the  light 
material  on  which  it  works,  yoo  can  take  it  all 
over  the  globe,  and  produce  and  reproduce  it 
in  every  comer  of  the  habitable  world.     This 
is  the  glory  of  the  musical  art,  that  its  models 
of  beauty  can  be  enjoyed  in  a  thonsand  places 
at  once ;  and  this  is  only  possible  be<»tuse  its 
material  is  so  unenduring.     And  yet  this  is  the 
secret  of  its  permanenee^  as  well  as  of  its  glory. 
The  hand  of  time  spoils  the  picture  and  wears 
down  the  statue.     The  art-temple  will  one  day 
cramble  to  dust,  and  the  day  will  come  when 
no  single  vestige  of  the  works  of  the  great 
painters  shall  remain.    But  this  will  never  be 
the  case  with  a  musical  art-work.    The  hand 
of  time  cannot  touch  it;  the  proceasion  of  the 


centuries  can  commit  no  ravages  upon  it :  the 
storms  which  sweep  away  other  works  of  art, 
will  leave  it  unscathed;  it  is  imperishable. 
Why?  BwouM  U  cannot  "be  loeaUted,  It  uses 
material  (we  are  sure  the  apparent  paradox 
will  be  understood)  which  is  immaterial,  in- 
tanirible,  not  to  be  destroyed  or  even  affected 
by  those  influences  which  slowly,  but  surely, 
decay  the  grosser  materials  upon  which  the 
other  arts  work.  The  musician  in  London,  or 
Melboume,  or  New  York,  has  all  the  great  art 
monuments  upon  his  shelf,  and  they  are  of 
such  a  nature  that  time  cannot  touch  them. 
The  thin  film  of  printing  ink  which,  in  the 
shape  of  notes,  covers  the  page  on  which  is 
printed  a  great  musical  work,  is  the  measure  of 
the  permanence  of  that  work.  It  is  enshrined 
in  ten  thousand  hearts,  and  cannot  perish. 
When  the  Temple  of  Minerva,  or  the  **8t. 
Peter"  of  Guido,  have  forever  perished  from 
the  face  of  the  earth,  musical  forms  will  live, 
for  ten  thousand  years  cannot  cramble  to  dust 
one  of  Beethoven^s  symphonies,  because  their 
continuance  does  not  depend  at  all  upon  the 
permanence  of  the  actual  material  on  which 
they  were  written.  This  is  why  music,  the 
youngest  of  the  arts  to  come  to  perfection,  and. 
apparently,  the  least  enduring,  will  outlive  all 
the  rest. 

Although  it  is  trae  that  the  musician  has  no 
antiquity  to  look  back  to,  yet  it  must  not  be 
supposed  that  we  ignore  the  great  truth,  ad- 
mitted by  the  men  who  take  highest  rank  as 
musicians,  that  the  primai:y  musical  instincts  of 
the  human  mind  are  as  old  as  humanity  itself. 
The  great  themes  set  forth  so  simply  by  the 
basses  in  unison  in  the  last  movement  of  the 
9th  Symphony  of  Beethoven  might,  with  but  a 
slight  change,  have  been  the  iBolian  mode  of 
the  Greeks.  When  we  say  the  musician  has  no 
antiquity  to  venerate,  we  of  course  simply 
mean  that  its  great  principles  have  ever  been 
in  existence,  but  that  its  material  and  artistic 
developments  are  essentially  modem.  Just  as 
Phidias  helped  to  make  an  antiquity  for 
sculptors,  and  Titian  for  painters,  so  every 
man  who  does  real  art-work  as  a  musician,  is 
making  an  antiquity  for  generations  yet  un- 
bom.  But  if  the  work  is  to  live,  it  must  be 
done  for  art's  sake,  and  not  for  self.  This  is 
the  difference — and  almost  the  only  difference 
— between  work  that  is  mortal,  and  work  that 
is  immortal — the  one  is  done  for  self,  the  other 
for  Art.  He  who  does  musical  work  of  the 
latter  sort,  is  helping  to  make  a  musical  an- 
tiquity, and  to  raise  a  monument  which  no 
lapse  of  time  can  reach. — Lond.  Mtti.  Standard. 


MendelMohii's  Early  Symphonies. 

(From  the  Programme  o^tbe  Grytal  Palaoe  Concerto.) 

The  twelve  unpnblished  symphonies  of  Men- 
delssohn, of  which  the  one  performed  to-day  is 
the  last  were  composed  oetween  the  years 
1820  and  18d8.  To  appreciate  these  dates  we 
must  remember  that  Mendelssohn  attained  his 
11th  year  on  the  8rd  of  Febraary,  1820,  and 
his  14th  on  the  8rd  of  Febraary,  1828.  No  18 
is  that  in  C  minor  for  full  orchestra,  usually 
called  *'No.  1,"  dated  March  8  and  March  81, 
1824,  the  autograph  of  which  is  in  the  library 
of  the  Philharmonic  Society. 

The  progress  made  by  the  composer  during 
these  thirteen  works  is  unmistakable.  The 
first  seven  are  small  in  size,  and  slight  in  con- 
straction,  and  limited  to  the  string  quartet. 
But  with  No.  8 — that  is  to  say,  after  the  return 
from  the  Swiss  tour  in  182i2 — a  very  marked 
development  commences.  The  number  and 
length  of  the  movements  increase;  their  form 
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18  varied;  the  nuances  are  greatly  multiplied; 
from  No.  10  the  quintet  takes  the  place  of  the 
quartet;  besides  which  experiments  in  scoring 
are  tried,  some  of  which  mnst  be  very  effective. 
The  independent  'cello  part — the  germ  of  a 
very  characteristic  feature  in  Mendelssohn's 
maturer  works,  due  to  the  fa9tthat  his  brother 
Paul  played  that  instrument — ^is  conspicuous 
throughout.  The  practice  of  dating  not  only 
the  works,  but  often  the  beginning  and  end  of 
single  movements,  to  which,  like  Schubert,  he 
was  much  addicted,  also  dates  from  the  Swiss 
tour.  Kos.  10  and  13  are  of  the  full  dimen- 
sions of  a  modem  symphony,  and  it  is  hard  to 
say  in  what  respect  the  latter  is  inferior  to  the 
C  minor,  ordinarily  called  "No.  1,"  except  in 
the  accident  that  it  is  scored  for  a  quintet  of 
strings  instead  of  for  the  full  orchestra.  Why 
the  symphonies  should  in  most  cases  have  been 
written  for  strings  only  is  not  clear.  The  fact 
that  the  accompaniments  to  the  manuscript 
concertos  are  also  for  quartet,  shows  that  this 
was  the  rule. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  these  sympho- 
nies, and  the  numerous  other  works  of  Men- 
delssohn which  remain  in  manuscript,  were 
written  for  exercise  only.  He  enjoyea  the  ad- 
vantage seldom  afforded  to  young  composers, 
of  having  his  works  played  as  soon  as  they 
were  written.  It  was  the  custom  at  his  father's 
house  in  Berlin  to  have  a  fortnightly  Orchestral 
Concert  on  Sundays,  in  a  large  saloon  appro- 
priated to  the  purpose ;  and  it  would  appear 
that  Felix's  symphonies,  concertos,  and  other 
works  were  written  for  performance  there. 
The  nucleus  of  the  orchestra  was  formed  of 
professional  players  from  the  king's  band, 
with  whom  were  associated  other  artists  and 
amateurs  from  Berlin,  as  well  as  strangers  who 
happened  to  be  passing  through ;  for  the  matt- 
nies  were  famous,  and  the  entree  to  them  was 
greatly  in  request.  As  a  rule  the  piano -forte 
solos  were  played  by  Felix  and  his  sister 
Fanny,  but  Moscheles,  Hummel,  Thalberg, 
and  other  artists  of  the  highest  eminence  occa- 
sionally took  part  in  them. 

It  is  impossible  to  consider  the  long  list  of 
symphonies — itself  but  a  portion  of  a  much 
longer  catalogue  of  works  all  composed  by  a 
boy  under  the  age  of  fifteen — ^without  being 
greatly  struck.  In  two  respects — in  the  quan- 
tity he  composed  and  the  strict  manner  in 
which  he  consigned  so  many  of  bis  composi- 
tions to  oblivion — Mendelssohi^'s  early  life 
would  appear  to  be  paralleled  only  by  that  of 
Mozart;  and  a  very  instructive  comparison 
might  be  drawn  between  these  two  great  com- 
posers, who  with  many  dissimilarities  had 
many  points  in  common ;  who  had  both  re- 
markable fathers;  who  both  began  serious 
composition  in  the  nursery ;  who  were  both  as 
famous  for  their  playing  as  for  their  composi- 
tion, and  as  much  beloved  for  their  personal 
qualities  as  for  their  music ;  were  both  distin- 
guished as  letter-writers,  and  both  painted  as 
well  as  composed  music;  who  both  traveled 
to  Paris  and  London  early  in  life,  and  alas  I 
both  wore  out  their  slender  frames  by  over 
exertion  and  excitement,  and  died  before 
reaching  the  prime  of  life. 

Mozart  is  one  of  the  ancients,  but  Men- 
delssohn is  of  our  own  time — one  of  ourselves. 
There  are  doubtless  people  in  this  very  room 
to-day  who  knew  him  personally ;  who  can  still 
recall  the  singular  fascmation  of  his  voice  and 
face,  and  charming  ways,  and  who  have 
thrilled  under  his  inspired  playing.  It  fills 
one  with  a  kind  of  wild  impatience  to  think 
that  but  for  some  trivial,  possibly  avoidable 
circumstance,  he  might  have  lived  to  the  age 
of  Spohr  or  Anber,  and  have  been  still  alive — 
visiting  England  year  after  year,  with  fresh 
symphonies,  fresh  oratorios,  fresh  concertos; 
bringing  out  the  opera  that  he  longed  so  ar- 
dently to  write;  directing  our  choicest  con- 
certs; writing  the  most  delightful  letters; 
welcoming  everything  that  was  good  and  noble 
and  true ;  banishing  everything  that  was  mean 
or  petty  or  vulgar;  and  spieMUng  the  charm 


and   blessing  of   his   presence  wherever  he 
went. 

* 

This  is  gone,  and  it  is  idle  to  regret  what 
cannot  return.  But  much  remains.  If  any 
man  ever  left  a  faithful  image  of  himself  in 
his  works  it  is  Mendelssohn.  These  remain, 
both  letters  and  music.  The  letters  can  be 
read  over  and  over,  the  munc  can  be  played 
and  listened  to  better  and  better  every  time ; 
and  when  those  useful  works  which  had  the 
solid  foundation  of  his  greatness  shall  be  ren- 
dered as  accessible  as  those  of  other  eminent 
composers  have  been,  and,  as  there  is  good 
reason  to  hope,  those  .of  Mendelssohn  will 
shortly  be  (the  whole  of  Mendelssohn's  MS. 
works  have  been  deposited  in  the  Imperial  Li- 
brary at  Berlin,  and  are  now  the  property  of 
the  German  nation),  we  shall  be  able  to  under* 
stand— as  far  as  any  external  aids  can  help  us 
—the  secret  of  that  beautiful  nature,  at  once 
brilliant  and  deep,  clever  and  good,  refined 
and  manly,  which  is  represented  to  us  by  the 
name  of 

VBLXX  MBNDBLBSOHir-BABTHOLDT. 

"Whatsoever  things  are  true,  whatsoever 
things  are  honest,  whatsoever  things  are  pure, 
whatsoever  things  are  lovely,  whatsoever 
things  are  of  good  report— if  there  be  any  vir- 
tue,  if  there  be  any  praise,  think  on  these 


Dudley  Book. 

.Sir's?  5**^raP^^  of  Amerioin  MoslciaiiB,  lo  Brain- 
ard'ft  Mvuriofkl  World.) 

Among  the  prominent  American  organists  and 
composers,  Dudley  Bock  occupies  a  conspicnons 
place.  He  is  one  amonn^  the  few  of  onr  native-born 
mnaiciana  to  whom  we  may  look  with  pride  and 
hope.  While  he  has  earned  for  himself  a  national 
reputation  aa  erganist,  he  bids  fair  to  do  more  as  a 
compoeer. 

Mr.  Buck  was  bom  at  Hartford*  Conn.,  on  the 
10th  of  March,  1889.  Hie  father,  Dudley  Buck, 
Esq.,  was  a  shipping  merchant.  Hia  mother  was 
a  daughter  of  Judge  Adams,  at  Portsmouth,  N.  H., 
a  prominent  lawyer,  in  whose  office  Daniel  Web- 
ster began  his  law  studies.  Neither  father  nor 
mother  were  musical,  in  the  ordinary  acceptation 
of  the  term,  for  neither  of  them  played  or  sansr ; 
yet,  like  most  people  of  culture  and  refinement,  they 
were  fond  of  listening  to  music.  Mr.  Buck's  love 
for  the  divine  art  developed  at  an  early  as:e,  but 
his  tastes  were  neither  reoofoiised  nor  encourajced, 
for  it  was  the  intention  of  his  father  that  he  should 
devote  himself  to  mercantile  pursuits.  The  study 
of  music  was  viewed  more  aa  a  hindrance  than  as 
a  furtherance  for  the  boy's  future  usefulness  aa  a 
merchant  The  only  musical  privilege  wjiich  he 
enjoyed  in  his  early  youth  was  a  term  of  instruc- 
tion in  an  ordinary  singing  school.  There  he 
learned  the  notes  of  the  treble  clef;  somewhat 
later  he  discoTered,  in  the  garret,  an  old  book 
which  had  belonged  to  ene  of  his  father's  clerks ; 
from  this  he  learned  the  bass  clef,  and  the  first  ru- 
diments of  Thorough  Bass.  When  but  twelve  years 
of  age,  he  learned  to  play  the  flute,  upon  an  instru- 
ment which  he  had  borrowed  firom  one  of  his 
scheolmates.  His  joys  however  came  to  a  speedy 
end,  for  he  had  to  return  the  instrument.  Seeing 
his  leve  for  the  flute,  his  father  promised  to  give 
hini  one  on  his  birthday,  some  six  months  later. 
This  was  too  long  a  period  for  our  young  lover  of 
music  to  wait.  He  therefore  improvised  an  instru- 
ment by  cutting  a  broom-stick  of  the  exact  length 
of  the  borrowed  flute,  making  notches  to  correspond 
to  the  holes  and  keys,  and  with  this  sort  of  an  in- 
strument he  picked  eut,  with  the  aid  of  a  borrowed 
instruction  book,  the  scales  of  the  flute.  It  may 
perhaps  be  an  item  of  interest  to  our  readers  to 
learn,  that  this  praetioe  was  usually  indulged  in 
high  up  m  a  favorite  cherry  tree. 

At  last  the  long-hoped-for  birth-day  came,  and 
with  It  also  the  promised  flute.  To  the  surprise  of 
his  parente,  the  boy  showed  not  a  little  familiarity 
with  the  instrument.  This  no  doubt  led  to  the  next 
step  in  the  boy's  musical  career;  for,  some  two 
years  later,  his  father  purchased  for  him  a  melode- 
on,  one  of  those  sad  precursors  of  the  cabinet  organ 
of  to-dav.  Diligently  he  now  applied  himself  to 
the  study  of  this  instrument ;  and  so  rapid  was  his 
projB^ress,  that  soon  he  was  able  to  play  the  accom- 
paniment to  some  of  Haydn's  and  Mozart's  masses, 
as  well  as  to  several  of  Handel's  choruses.  Though 
his  father  was  able  to  procure  for  his  son  the  very 


best  musical  instruction,  and  though  he  now  recor. 
nlsed  his  son's  passionate  love  for  the  srt^  he  ner- 
ertheless  refused  to  secure  such  iastructioD,  for 
fear  that  the  love  of  music  might  interfere  with  hi* 
other  studies.  Aside  from  that,  the  father  had  not 
yet  given  up  his  fond  hopes  of  seeing  his  son  sqc 
ceed  him  as  a  merchant  But  when,  at  a  later 
period,  his  father  became  convinced  of  the  faet 
that  music  was  his  son's  calling,  that  <Jod  had  eo 
dowed  him  with  rare  gifts  in  that  direction,  he  did 
all  he  could  to  give  him  a  first-class  musical  eda. 
cation. 

Thus  we  see  that,  while  Mr.  Buck's  progress  wu 
for  a  time  retarded  as  it  were,  he  was  after  all  more 
favored  thjn  manv  others  who  are  forced  to  grope 
their  way  in  the  dark  under  many  adverse  circnm- 
sUnces,  seeking  a  musical  education.  The  preclone 
tiine  which  had  been  lost,  however,  could  not  be  re- 
gained, and  hence  it  may  be  said  of  him  thst  be 
suffered  from  that  prejudice  against  a  musical  career 
which  is  but  toe  common  among  business  men.  tod 
among  people  of  wealth  in  general.  When  sixtsen 
years  of  age,  he  reoeived  a  piano,  and  waa  permit 
ted  to  take  three  months'  lessons.  Mr.  W.  J.  Bab- 
cock  acting  as  teacher;  It  was  about  that  time 
that  young  Dudlev  waa  appointed  "protem"u 
organist  of  St  John's  CHiurch,  of  Hartford;  but 
though  appointed  only  as  a  supply,  so  to  speak,  he 
gave  such  general  satisfaction  that  he  reUined  thU 
position  until  he  went  to  Europe.  While  thus  en- 
gaged as  organist,  a  friendship  sprang  up  between 
him  and  the  late  Henry  Wilson,  who  had  jnst  n- 
turned  from  Europe,  where  he  had  studied  for  t 
year.  Mr.  Wilson's  influence  over  Mr.  Buck  wii 
decidedly  for  good ;  and  the  wish  that  he  mij^ht 
also  be  permitted  to  go  to  Europe  found  a  lodgio|^- 
place  in  his  heart 

At  last  this  wish  was  to  he  gratified,  and  a  aew 
world  was  to  open  itself  for  our  young  orgaolit 
His  aspirations  were  realized,  for  in  the  summer  of 
1868  he  was  sent  to  Europe.  In  his  collegiate  stod- 
ies  he  had  already  reached  the  junior  class  of  Trin- 
ity College ;  and  though  but  few  years  were  re- 
quired in  order  to  finish  his  education,  his  father 
recognized  the  fact,  that  if  the  young  man  was  it 
all  to  accomplish  something  worth  speaking  of  io 
music,  no  time  was  to  be  lost  He  remained  fonr 
years  in  Europe.  His  first  steps  were  directed  to 
Leipzig,  where  he  studied  theory  and  composiiiou 
under  Hauptmann  and  Rvchter,  orchestration  and 
musical  form  under  Julius  Rietz,  while  Plaidy  sad 
Moscheles  were  his  piano  instructors.  Richter 
alone,  of  all  these  good  names,  is  now  living.  The 
Leipzig  Conservatory  seems  at  this  time  to  have 
had  qnite  a  number  of  pupils  who  have  since  made 
a  name  for  themselves.  Thus  8.  B.  MUls,  Arthnr 
Sullivan,  J.  P.  Barnett  Walter  Bach.  Carl  Boat, 
Madeline  Schiller,  Qara  Doria,  Ed.  Dannreothcr 
and  others  were  all  Mr.  Buck's  contemporaries  or 
class-mates.  In  Leipzig  he  remained  a  year  snd  t 
half,  enjoying  private  lessons  as  well  as  the  OonaerT- 
atory  instruction. 

Being  a  great  lover  of  Bach,  he  was  determiaed 
to  drink  in  the  spirit  of  the  old  master  as  mach  as 
he  could.  He  therefore  placed  himself  under  the 
charge  of  the  celebrated  Johann  Schneider,  of  Dres- 
den, then  in  his  seventieth  year,  and  oourt-orgaolst 
to  the  King  of  Saxony.  It  so  happened,  aboot  tbit 
time,  that  the  composer  Reissiger  died,  in  coBa^ 
cjuence  of  which  Rietz  was  called  to  Dresden  a« 
first  conductor  of  the  Royal  opera  and  the  sympho- 
ny concerts.  This  was  favorable  to  Dudley  Bock, 
for  it  gave  him  an  opportunity  to  continue  his  stud- 
ies under  his  favorite  master,  and  at  the  same  time 
to  take  organ  lessons  of  Schneider. 

For  the  benefit  of  our  younger  readers,  we  wonld 
say  that  Schneider  was  one  of  the  greatest  organ- 
iste  that  have  ever  lived.  Though  old  in  yewe 
when  Dudley  Buck  met  him,  he  was  still  as  acUre 
aa  a  young  man  of  thirty.  He  possessed  in  it" 
fullness  the  traditional  manner  of  playing  Baeh'i 
music,  having  himself  been  a  pupil  of  Kittel  of 
Erfurt,  who  in  turn  had  been  (if  we  are  not  mach 
misUken)  a  pupil  of  the  great  John  SebaBtian.  This 
great  organist  and  teacher  died  but  a  ft w years  agOi 
and  it  may  well  be  said  that  Dudley  Buck  wss  «ne 
of  his  last  pupils.  Only  the  true  lover  of  the  or- 
gan, the  musician  who  appreciates  the  greatness  of 
John  Sebastian  Bach,  can  understand  how  great  • 
boon  it  must  have  been  for  Dudley  Buck  to  enjoy 
the  instruction  of  Johann  Schneider.  While  ''e 
care  perhaps  less  than  others*do  for  the  doctrine  of 
the  apostolic  sucoeRsion,  we  sincerely  believe  in  the 
musical  succession  from  Bach  to  Kittel,  to  Schnei- 
der and  to  Dudley  Buck. 

Having  spent  three  years  in  Germany,  the  Un^ 
•f  music,  he  visited  Paris,  where  he  remained  one 
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year.  While  there  be  did  not  bowerer  take  lessons, 
properly  speakiiiff.  Haying  been  well  provided 
with  letters  of  Introduction,  he  was  enabled  to 
more  in  the  best  mnsical  circles.  Henry  Hers  and 
others  assisted  him  in  making  musical  acquaintances. 
Batiste  procured  for  him  opportunities  for  organ 
praotioe,  and  almost  daily  he  yisited  the  organ  fac- 
tories of  the  French  capital. 

At  last  he  tamed  homeward.  He  bad  decided 
to  settle  either  in  New  York  or  in  Boston ;  but 
having  been  absent  from  his  parents  for  four  years, 
it  was  but  natural  that  they  should  wish  their  son 
to  remain  with  them— for  a  season  at  least.  Rather 
than  be  idle,  Mr.  Buck  accepted  a  position  as  organ- 
ist in  the  "  Park  Church,"  at  Hartford.  Although 
speedily  becoming  somewhat  of  a  "  prophet  in  his 
own  oenntry,"  yet  a  sense  of  his  comparatively 
narrow  field  soon  oppressed  him  with  a  longing  for 
the  society  of  his  professional  peers.  He  began 
making  earnest  preparations  to  leave  his  home, 
when  suddenly  his  mother  died.  His  filial  duties 
to  an  affed  father  again  forced  him  to  remain  at 
Hartford,  and  thus  it  came  that  Dudley  Buck  re- 
mained for  some  years  in  his  native  city.  While 
we  may  with  pride  speak  of  Dudley  Buck  as  an 
organist  and  as  a  composer,  we  deem  it  not  unwor- 
thy of  the  man's  reputation  to  hold  him  up  also  as 
an  obedient,  loving  son. 

While  thus  fettered  as  it  were  to  the  limited 
field  of  his  native  city,  he  began  publishing  his 
first  pieces,  which  always  appeared  with  the  name 
of  Dudley  Buck,  Jr.,  because  his  father  had  the 
same  name.  This  however  he  discontined  after  his 
fsther's  death,  which  occurred  about  four  years  after 
that  of  his  mother. 

Being  now  left  to  himself,  he  turned  westward 
and  settled  in  Chicago  as  his  future  abode.  There 
he  remained  three  years  as  organist  of  St.  James's 
Church.  His  name  beffan  to  be  known,  his  com- 
positions were  sought  after,  and  Dndley  Buck  was 
highly  regarded  as  an  organist.  Still  the  murical 
atmosphere  of  Chicago  did  not  suit  his  tastes ;  it 
was  not  congenial  to  our  youne  musician ;  and 
again  he  decided  to  go  eastward.  Before  he  had 
carried  out  his  designs,  the  great  Chicago  fire  broke 
out  and  destroyed  his  hoase  and  home,  together 
with  many  of  his  compositions.  Among  these  we 
would  mention  a  Concerto  for  piano  and  orchestra, 
a  Concert  Overture,  a  Trio  for  piano,  violin  and 
violoncello,  three  Romances  for  clarinet  and 
piano  ooncerUnte,  etc.  This  blow  was  a  heavy 
one,  but  with  Schiller  he  could  say  that  wife  and 
child  were  safe— none  of  the  loved  ones  were 
lost 

With  but  very  little  baegage,  Mr.  Buck  went 
East,  and  two  weeks  after  his  arrival  there  he  was 
apoointed  as  organist  to  St  Paul's  Church,  Boston, 
and  subseouently  organist  to  the  Music  Hall  Asso- 
elation,  which  involved  the  charre  of  the  irreat 
orffan.  * 

Mr.  Back  remained  three  years  in  Boston,  when, 
upon  the  solicitation  of  Theodore  Thomas,  who  evi- 
dently  appreciated  his  Ulents,  he  removed  to  New 
York,  where  he  conducted  alternately  with  Thomas 
during  one  season  of  the  Garden  Concerts,  mean- 
time esUblishinff  himself  as  a  teacher  of  his  special- 
ties. He  also  played  the  organ  at  one  of  the  Cin- 
cinnati May  Festivals. 

At  present  Mr.  Buck  is  erganist  of  the  Church 
oftheHoly  Trinitvin  Brooklyn,  one  of  the  best- 
knewn  churches  in  the  ceuntry— a  church  which 
has  ^ways  enjoyed  a  special  musical  reputation, 
to  which  reputation  Mr.  Buck  will  no  doubt  add 
not  a  little  lustre. 

Although  best  known  to  the  public  by  his  church 
musicand  vocal  compositions,  Mr.  Buck  has  writ- 
ten much  for  solo  instruments  and  orchestra.  His 
Organ  Sonatas  are  admirable  compositions.  A 
number  of  his  works  have  been  played  by  Thomas's 
Orehestrm ;  yet  the  cry  is  ndsed  that  Thomas  is 
unfavorable  to  American-born  musicians,  an  accu- 
sation which,  like  many  others  hurled  against  Mr. 
Thomas,  is  unjust  Let  our  native-born  musicians 
prodnee  something  that  is  worthy  of  Thomas's  at- 
tention, and  that  attention  will  no  doubt  be  also 
bestowed.  Henoe  it  is  a  compliment  to  Mr.  Buck, 
that  qaite  a  number  of  his  works  were  performed 
by  Thomas's  Orchestra.  Other  associations  also 
performed  his  compositions.  His  Symphonic  Over- 
ture on  Sir  Walter  Scott'^  «•  Mtrmion "  was  pro- 
dueed  by  the  Brooklyn  Philharmonic  Society,  as 
well  as  by  Societies  in  other  cities. 

Among  Dudley  Buck's  larger  works,  we  would 
mention  the  "  Legend  of  Don  Munio,"  words  and 
ma^o  both  from  his  pen.  This  is  a  work  eminent- 
ly deeerving  of  the  notice  of  Choral  Societies,  as 
being  nearly  alone  of  its  kind  among  American 
writuigi.    Another  work  of  a  literary  character. 


and  wholly  unique  as  far  as  we  know,  is  Mr.  Buck's 
volume  entitled  "  Illustrations  in  Choir  Accompan- 
iment with  Hints  in  Registration."  This  is  the 
first  attempt  which  has  oeen  made  to  give  the 
"  traditional "  handling  of  the  organ  in  the  accom- 
paniment of  voices,  the  "  unwritten  law  "  which  Is 
not  found  in  instruction  books.  Also  the  "  Forty- 
Sixth  Psalm,"  for  solos  and  chorus,  with  orchestra, 
which  was  performed  by  the  Handel  and  Haydn 
Society  of  Boston,  as  well  as  by  other  Singing  So- 
cieties. His  Easter  Cantata,  one  of  his  most  pleas- 
ing compositions,  is  published  by  Messrs.  Brsinard's 
Sons. 

When  the  need  of  a  Centennial  Cantata  was  felt 
in  order  to  celebrate  our  centenary  existence  as  an 
independent  nation,  Dudley  Buck  was  selected  as 
the  composer  of  the  same,  being  thereby  oonspicu- 
ouslv  placed  by  the  side  of  Richard  Warner,  who 
fhrnlshed  us  with  the  Centennial  March.  This 
Cantata  was  not  only  performed  at  Philadelphia, 
but  also  in  many  other  cities,  thereby  bringing  his 
name  still  more  prominentiy  before  the  public. 
The  Centennial  Cantata,  as  far  as  Mr.  Buck*s  work 
is  concerned,  was  well  received  by  the  prees  and 
the  people.     The  original  score  has  of  late  been 

§  laced  in  the  archives  of  the  Connecticut  Historical 
oeiety  at  the  written  request  of  General  Hawley 
and  others.  It  is  but  just  to  say,  that  this  score 
was  accompanied  by  a  letter,  which  in  our  estima- 
tion has  characterised  Mr.  Buck  as  a  modest  gen- 
tieman.  Like  all  true  artists,  he  has  never  sought 
popularity,  and  it  was  with  considerable  difilcolty 
that  we  obtained  at  an  interview  the  facts  which 
we  here  give.  While  attending  the  Cincinnati  May 
Festival,  we  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  Mr.  Buck, 
and  found  him  to  be  vigorous  and  active,  with  many 
years  of  usefulness  before  him. 

Every  lover  of  art  and  country  wiU  follow  Dud- 
ley Buck's  career  with  interest  and  sympathy,  for 
he  is  one  of  the  most  gifted  musicians  this  country 
has  ever  produced. 
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Clara  Sohnmaim's  Fiftieth  AnniTenary  as 
an  Artist— Seoond  Oewandhans  Concert 

(Correspondence  of  the  Plifladelpbla  Svenlnsr 

BuUetin.) 

Lxipzio,  Oct.  26,  1878.— The  third  Gewandhaus 
Concert  was  more  than  ordinarily  interesting,  from 
the  fact  that  it  was  made  the  occasion  of  celebrating 
the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  Clara  Schumann's  debut 
as  a  pianist,  in  the  hall  of  that  famous  institution. 
The  directors  had,  very  appropriately,  chosen  only 
compositions  of  Schumann  for  the  evening  in  ques- 
tion, namely :  The  Symphony  in  C  (No.  2),  Geno- 
veva  Overtare,  several  songs,  the  piano  concerto, 
Romanse  from  op.  28  and  twa  Noveletten  (op.  99 
and  21,  No.  7).  Already,  on  the  morning  of  the 
general  rehearsal,  every  seat  was  occupied,  and,  as 
Clara  Schumann  entered,  she  was  no  sooner  recog- 
nized than  it  became  the  signal  for  an  ovation  as 
grand  as  touching.  Quite  a  time  elapsed  before  the 
rehearsal  could  l^  resumed,  but  then  the  interest 
was  gone,  the  great  majority  having  only  come  to 
see  and  hear  the  rreat  woman. 

Fran  Clara  Schumann  is  to-day  even  a  ereat^r 
wonder  than  she  was  as  the  maidenly  Clara  Wieck. 
Her  early  triumphs  did  not  spoil  her,  for  a  stem 
father  and  an  idealistic  lover  and  husband  anxious- 
ly guarded  every  step  of  her  career ;  especially  the 
latter  must  have  exerted  an  inestimable  influence 
on  the  young  artiste.  When  she  became  the  wife 
of  the  great  Robert  Schumann,  an  artist  than  whom 
there  never  was  a  purer,  she  must  have  become  im- 
bued with  his  lofty  prindples,  which  not  only  devel- 
oped and  shaped  the  pianist,  but  also  reacting  on 
htm,  inspired  some  of  the  grandest  of  creations; 
positively  is  this  known  of  the  piano  Concerto, 
Quintet  and  many  songs.  Though  of  an  age  which 
almost  fills  the  measure  of  years  allotted  to  man  by 
the  Scriptures,  her  playing  has  still  the  vivacity 
and  elasticity  of  youth,  the  energy  of  manhood,  and 
the  finish  and  fullness  of  ripe  years,  while  a  certain 
indefinable  something  else  crowns  it  with  a  cliarm 
as  truly  poetic  as  irresistibly  captivating.     At  the 

} present  writing  certain  wealthy  families,long  known 
or  their  warm  interest  in  matters  ooncerning  art 
and  artists,  are  over-bidding  each  other  in  their 
efibrts  to  please  and  honor  her.  A  beautiful  act 
was  the  clecorating  of  the  monument,  erected  in 
memory  of  her  husband,  with  laurel  wreaths  and 
evergreens.  Her  home  is  now  in  Frsnkfort,  where 
she  nas  recently  become  connected  with  the  new 
Conservatory  under  the  directorship  of  Raft  Leip- 
zig should  have  induced  her  to  come  and  stay  here, 
for  the  Conservatory  has  urgent  need  of  a  few 
strong  pillars.    Moseheles,  David  and  Qauptmann 


have  not  yet  been  replaced.  The  orchestral  num- 
bers of  the  programme  were  reproduced  with  abso- 
lute perfection,  as  was  also  the  accompaniment  of 
the  concerto,  by  no  means  an  easy  task.  The 
songs:  '*Der  Himmel  hat  eine  Thr&ne  geweint," 
"  Karienwiirmchen,''  "  Die  Soldatenbraut,^  "Mond- 
nacht "  and  "  O  Sonnenschein  "  were  sung  by  Fran 
Schultzen  von  Aston. 

The  programme  of  the  Second  Gewandhaus*  Con- 
cert was  as  follows 

Weber— Overture,  «*  Oberon." 
Mocart— Aria  from  H  re  pastoie. 
Leonard— TioUn  concerto. 
Rubinstein, ) 

>Soofcs. 
Volkmann,  ) 

Baint-Sattis— Introduction  and  Rondo,  vioUn. 
Mendelssohn— Sympbony,  ▲  minor  (No.  8). 

Reinecke's  mudcal  nature  has  many  sympathetic 
chords  with  that  of  Mendelssohn,  a  fact  that  tells 
whenever  the  latter^s  music  is  on  the  programme ; 
he  grades  and  balances  the  shades  and  tempi  with 
subtle  nicety,  and,  having  a  very  willing  instru- 
ment in  his  orchestra,  the  charming  effects  produced 
are  often  surprising.  Fran  Alvsleben  was  the 
vocalist,  and  Paul  Vfardot,  from  Paris,  the  violinist 
The  former  is  always  certain  of  a  favorable  recep- 
tion in  the  Gewandhaus,  while  the  latter  is  simpfy 
a  good  violinist  and  nothing  more.  Perhaps  the 
mean  instrument  he  had  to  play  on  was  the  cause 
of  weakening  an  impression  he  otherwise  might 
have  made. 

On  the  24th  inst.  Prof.  E.  F.  Richter,  so  well 
known  by  his  books  on  Harmony,  Counterpoint  and 
Fogue,  celebrated  his  70th  birthday,  an  event  that 
was  not  left  unnoticed  by  his  many  friends  here  and 
elsewhere. 

John  F.  Hdoulsbaoh. 


Fourth  Oewandhani^'Goncert 

ICrW  WORK  BT  OAPKLLMBISTZa  RKINKOKK. 

(Correspondence  of  the  Philadelphia  Bvenlnff 

Bulletin.)  * 

LiMo,  Kov.  8,  1878.— The  programme  of  the 
fourth  Gewandhaus  Concert  was,  in  point  of  quality, 
altogether  unexceptionable,  as  will  be  seen  by  the 
following : 

Motet iviiAa 

Fest  Overture ....RiiiSkS 

^^****'li; V Stradella  and  Giordan! 

Air  for  string  orchestra.... b2S 

( Gmppe  ans  dem  Tartarus, )  ••••*««-* 

^"^iDithvrambe.  ^""^"^^ 

Symphony,  B  flat  major,  (No.  4) Beethoven 

The  overture  of  Reinecke  was  probably  inspired 
by  the  Musikfest  in  Kiel,  last  spring,  when  it  was 
first  performed.  It  is  dedicated  to  the  Gewandhaus 
orchestra,  and  a  work  of  no  mean  order,  as  every- 
thing flowing  from  the  pen  of  Reinecke  is  sure  to 
be  characterized  by  sterling  musicianship  and  finish. 
At  his  very  best,  however,  he  is  in  composition  of 
the  Mftrohen  (fairy)  order,  to  one  of  which  I  will 
take  occasion  to  refer  farther  on.  The  composer 
was  rewarded  by  a  flourish  on  the  part  of  the 
orchestra  and  with  warm  applause  on  the  part  of 
the  audience. 

The  "  Motet  of  Doles  "  was,  no  doubt,  chosen  in 
consideration  of  the  quasi-religious  character  of  the 
day  (Reformation)  on  which  the  concert  happened 
to  fall.  It  was  sung  by  the  Thomaner  under  the 
conductorship  of  Professor  Richter.  The  songs  and 
arietten  were  sung  by  Frilulein  Redeker,  of  this 
dty.  The  alto  is  rich  and  sympathetic.  The  vocal 
numbers  were,  perhaps,  too  severe,  even  for  the 
Gewandhaus  audience,  but  nevertheless  they  were 
thoroughly  enjoyable.  The  quaint  air  of  Bach  and 
the  Beethoven  Symphony  were  as  a  matter  of  course 
well  played,  and  the  whole  concert  must  have  giv- 
en unqualified  enjoyment  to  every  one  fortnnate 
enough  to  be  preeent 

On  last  Sunday  morning  a  very  successful  musi- 
cal matinee  was  given  at  the  residence  of  Capell- 
meister  Reinecke.  The  most  prominent  number  of 
the  programme  was  a  new  composition  of  his 
belonging  to  the  Sehneewittehm  and  Xhmroiehen 
family,  namely,  A9ehmihrSdd  (Cinderella)  written 
for  female  chorus,  soprano  and  alto  solos  and  piano 
accompaniment.  Already,  in  a  former  correspond- 
ence, in  which  a  performance  of  Vamrosehen  was 
alluded  to,  I  had  taken  occasion  to  remark  how 
happily  the  composer  understood  to  translate  the 
spirit  of  the  fairy  stories  into  music.  A$ehenbrddd 
more  than  justifies  every  word  written  then,  for 
noUbly  the  choral  parts  are  of  a  bewitching  charm 
a  charm  that  may  be  largely  ascribed  to  their  sim' 
pUdty,  without  being  trivial.    Not  less  beautiful 
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are  the  solo  Humbert.  They  are  only  a  trifle  more 
diffioalt  of  performing.  The  aocompaniment  is  Tery 
much  more  than  what  is  ordinarily  understood  by 
this  term ;  it  is  an  important  part  of  the  composi- 
tion, requiring  an  interpreter  of  high  pianistic 
qualities.  The  mating  perfermanee  was  ona  of 
pure  excellence.  The  chorus  was  composed  of 
twelve  young  ladies,  and  the  solos  sung  by  Frftuleins 
Goselli  and  Scbftrnack.  The  composer  himself  sat 
at  the  piano,  and,  it  is  a  safe  assertion  to  make,  a 
better  than  be  could  not  have  been  there.  Preced- 
ing AiehemJMdd,  Fr&ulein  Zelia  Moriam6  played 
the  following  piano  solos :  Nocturne  op.  9,  No.  1, 
Chopin ;  Romanze  op.  28,  Schumann,  and  Senate, 
A-major,  Scarlatti,  and  Frftulein  Goselli  sang  two 
songs  of  Kirchner :  FriMingtUed  and  Du  wttrnder- 
9U8ii€»  Kind,  The  lady  pianist  was  best  in  the  So- 
nata of  Scarlatti ;  for  Chopin  as  well  as  for  Schu- 
mann, but  especially  for  the  latter,  she  is  not  as  yet 
sufficiently  qualified ;  she  has  splendid  fingers, 
however,  and  is  evidently  destined  to  join  the  ranks 
of  the  many  excellent  lady  pianists  of  fame  we  al- 
ready have.  The  many  present  at  the  maUnde 
were  all  pleased,  a  pleasure  that  was  enhanced  by 
the  amiability  and  hospitality  of  the  generous  host 
and  his  devoted  wife. 

At  the  theatre,  Wagner's  Skegfrisd  and  GotUr- 
dSmmerung  are  still  ^ven  from  time  to  time,  but, 
fortunately  for  the  lovers  of  operatic  music,  the 
long  intervals  haye  been  filled  by  Rossini's  Barher, 
Mozart's  JPigaro,  Meyerbeer's  Robert,  Wagner's 
Fljfing  IhtUmnan,  and  Weber's  Oherwu. 

John  F.  Hdoulsbaoh. 


Bemlnisoenoes  of  Bemenyi. 

Some  years  ago  I  was  visiting  a  friend  in  Hun- 
gary and  was  roused  one  morning  very  early  by  a 
noise  in  the  next  room ;  doors  slamming,  windows 
opening  and  shutting,  and  furniture  moving  about ; 
but  finally  silence  reigned  once  more  and  I  was 
just  falling  asleep  when  there  was  a  knock  at  my 
door,  and  a  pretty,  fair-haired  boy,  looking  like  a 
girl  in  disguise,  walked  in,  saying :  "  I  am  Plo 
tenyi  Nardor,  the  ardent  disciple  of  Remenyi  Ede, 
who  has  this  moment  taken  up  his  quarters  in  the 
next  room." 

"  All  right  Did  you  wake  me  up  simply  to  tell 
me  your  name  and  rank  ?  " 

"  x9'o,  but  to  beg  you  will  rise,  dress  and  go  for  a 
walk."  The  rascal  said  this  with  such  a  delightfully 
obstinate  air,  that  he  quite  won  my  heart 

**  Go  to  walk,  indeed  I "  I  cried. 

"  Tea,  my  master  likes  to  practice  very  early  in 
the  morning  and  can't  bear  to  have  any  one  hear 
him." 

**  The  devil  take  you  and  your  master  Remenyi 
Ede  1 "  1  exclaimed.  The  young  fellow  turned 
fiery  red  and  shook  with  rage  and  amaxement 

"  Oh  sir,  sir,  would  you  have  the  devil  take  him, 
the  great  violinist,  the  successor  of  Csernakt 
Bibary  ?  " 

"  Is  your  master  a  gypsy  ?  " 

"  No,  but  he  is  the  only  living  violinist  who  has 
the  true  tradition  ol  ^psy  mnsic'^ 

"  I  like  that  muM,"  said  I,  " 
go  down  into  the  garden." 

*'  Oh,  no  I  sir,  pray  go  for  a  long  walk.  See," — 
and  he  opened  the  window — "  everyone  has  left  the 
castle."  There  indeed  was  the  master  of  the  house 
leading  off  his  friends.  They  bad  scarcely  slept 
three  hours.  I  joined  them,  and  everybody  began 
to  tell  me  Remeayi's  story  at  once. 

At  seventeen  he  was  attached  to  the  person  of 
Georgey  as  private  violinist,  during  the  Uungarian 
war,  playing  before  and  after  a  battle.  He  then 
shared  the  exile  of  Count  Teleki  Sardor  and  other 
heroes,  spending  some  time  at  Guernsey,  where  he 
knew  Victor  Hugo.  Thence  he  went  to  Hamburg, 
London  and  America,  where  he  played,  ffoing  from 
triumph  to  triumph;  his  renown  growing  apace. 
Returning  to  Hungary,  he  travelled  all  over  the 
country,  astounding  high  and  low  alike,  and  play- 
ins  with  the  same  poetry  and  fervor  in  barns  and 
palaces. 

I  slipped  away  and  returned  to  the  garden. 
Remenyi  was  playii^.  ...  a  Bach  ooncerlo/ 
I  uttered  curses  not  loud  but  deep.  So  it  was  to 
play  a  Bach  oaneerto  that  this  sham  gipsy  roused 
me  at  dawn  1 

At  breakfast,  he  made  his  appearance.  He  was 
a  common  looking  man  of  medium  aise.  His  ex- 
pression seemed  an  attempt  at  disdain  of  the  world, 
yet  there  was  something  jolly  in  his  look,  move- 
ment and  voice. 

**  Remenyi  worked  well  this  morning,'*  he  said, 
after  breakfast    (He  never  speaks  save  to  praise 


90  rU  get  up  and 


himself,  and  always  talks  of  himself  in  the  third 
person.) 

"  Tes,  on  a  Bach  eenetrto,"  said  I. 

He  drew  himself  up,  exclaiming:  "Remenyi 
plays  other  things,  too,*^ — and  calling  Nardor,  ne 
asked  for  his  violin.  Twenty  people  ran  for  it 
He  played  a  Bongroiu,  With  the  first  notes  his 
vanity  dropped  from  him  like  a  cloak.  He  pos- 
sesses every  quality  of  imagination,  delirious  fancy, 
mild  caprice;  every  good  gift  of  skill,  clearness, 
precision,  eloauence,  color  and  all  that  genius  can 
grant  He  laid  down  his  bow  smiling  like  a  child. 
The  music  had  worked  a  wondrous  change  in  him, 
he  was  natural  and  ingenuous.  Now  and  then,  he 
to<A  up  his  violin  and  played  one  strain  after  anoth- 
er. Tnus  we  heard  the  ball-room  scene  from  Ber- 
lioz's Bomf  H  JulittU,  It  was  like  a  magical  spell. 
We  were  in  Italy ;  the  silvery  moonbeams  fell  on 
silent  rows  of  cypress  trees  and  marble  statues, 
fountains  plashea;  then  a  fair  palace  appeared,  all 
light  and  music,  a  crowd  burned  by,  masked  and 
gSUy  dressed,  the  night  wind  wafted  strains  of 
aance  music  through  the  garden ;  then  all  this  faded 
and  we  beard  Juliet  cry. 

When  I  had  thanked  th^  grMt  artist  and  ex- 
pressed all  my  admiration  of  his  wonderful  execu- 
tion, he  replied :  "  If  Remenyi  is  only  satisfied  with 
himself  I " — with  an  expressive  gesture  to  complete 
his  phrase. 

He  then  played  a  duet  with  Nardor;  walking 
sternly  towards  the  mantelpiece  he  stopped  the  pen- 
dulum of  a  clock  standing tnere,  saying  to  his  host: 
"  Let  this  clock  forever  mark  the  hour  when  Re- 
menyi played  to  you  1 "— Horerath  Earoly,  to  whom 
he  spoke,  wept  with  emotion  and  we  all  embraced 
Remenyi  In  torn.  Next  day  some  devil  of  obsti- 
nacy led  him  back  to  the  Bach  eoneerto, 

Ou  leaving,  he  invited  me  to  accompany  him  to 
his  home,  Rakos  Palota,  near  Pesth.  He  stopped 
at  every  village,  town  and  estate  in  our  way,  and 
wherever  he  was  known,  was  received  with  open 
arms;  if  unknown,  he  had  only  to  mention  his 
name,  to  be  greeted  with  delight  and  enthusiasm. 
I  was  told  that  he  ordered  a  pair  of  l>oots  in  one 
town  where  he  played,  and  the  bill  was  sent  to  him 
receipted  by  the  city  government  Music  is  a 
national  glory  in  Hungary,— especially  gipsy  mu- 
sic, the  roots  of  which  are  interwoven  with  the 
very  heart-fires  of  the  Hnngarian. 

At  last  we  reached  Rakos-Paleta.  Remenyi's 
house  was  a  long,  low  building  with  nothing  ex- 
traordinary about  it.  A  dirty  courtyard  filled  with 
poultry  lay  before  it,  and  a  few  thin  poplar  trees 
grew  about,  which  looked  so  much  like  admiration 
points,  that  I  suspected  they  were  planted  express- 
ij  I  Inside,  the  house  forms  a  long  gallery  parti- 
tioned off  and  filled  with  every  imaginable  object 
of  price  and  rarity,  all  presents.  There  are  curious 
old  jewels,  antique  rings,  gold  chains,  which  would 
drive  a  modem  jeweller  mad.  Carvings  and  every 
variety  of  rare  old  china  were  strewed  about,  and 
here  and  there  were  weapons  of  every  age,  old 
coins,  valuable  manuscripts,  tapestries  and  paint- 
ings ;  but  his  npecial  pride  and  treasure  was  a  pair 
of  ooots  which  belonged  to  Liszt  when  a  child,  and 
his  Hungarian  sword. 

Unb  CoasAQUi. 

— Courier,  November  24. 
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Children  in  the  Ballet. 

OOIOWKL  J.  H.  MAFLISON  AARXSTED  FOB  mfPLOTINO 
UTTLU  GBIS  TO  PAITCI  AT  THS  AOADDtT  OF 
MUSIO. 

Colonel  J.  H.  Mapleson  was  yesterday  made  ac- 
quainted with  the  architectural  beauties  and  inner 
workings  of  the  Jefferson  Market  Court  House. 
Superintendent  £.  Fellows  Jenkins,  of  the  Society 
for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Children,  warned 
Colonel  Mapleson  last  week  that  it  was  an  infringe- 
ment of  State  laws  to  employ  children  under  sixteen 
years  of  age  in  the  ballet,  and  that  if  he  did  so 
legal  proceedings  would  be  instituted.  On  Friday 
evening  last,  the  ballet  of  "  Lee  PapUlons."  the 
Butterflies,  was  given  after  the  opera,  and  the 
twenty-five  little  girls,  dressed  in  gay  costume, 
acted  their  part  in  the  graceful  performance.  Offi- 
cers of  the  offended  society  were  present  to  witness 
the  ballet,  and  some  of  them  accompanied  the  youth- 
ful dancers  home,  to  learn  how  they  were  treated, 
and  to  talk  with  their  parents. 

About  noon  yesterday  as  Colonel  Mapleson  ap- 
proached the  Academy  of  Music  by  way  of  Four- 
teenth-Street,  he  was  arrested,  on  a  warrant  issued 
by  Justice  Morgan,  by  Court  officer  Eelley  and 
Special  Officer  Lundburg.       The  manager  could 


not  conceal  1^  indignation,  and  ftsaerted  the  dqtnl- 
ty  of  a  Colonel  in  Her  Majesty's  service.    Thii 
failing  to  impress  Officer  Kelly,  Colonel  Maplesen 
asked  for  the  privilege  of  calling  a  cab,  to  eirry 
them  to  court,  but  the  officer  preferred  to  walk,  tad 
the  manager  went  along,  dropping  now  and  theo  t 
word  of  remonstrsnce.    They  arrived  at  the  ooort- 
honse  to  find  the  morning  seeaion  over.    Colosel 
Mapleson    was   detained  in   the  Sergeant's  room, 
notwithstanding  his  remark  that  he  could  not  staj, 
because  be  had  business  to  attend  to.     Soon  after, 
his  business  manager,  Stanley  McKenna,  arrired. 
Colonel  Mapleson  pointed  indignantly  to  the  officer 
and  exdaimed,  "  McKenna,  the  '  bobby '  made  me 
walk  all  the  way  over  here."     Then  his  connsel. 
Assistant  United  States  District- Attorney  Herrick, 
appeared.    Mr.  Mapleson's  son  Henry,  nubband  of 
Madame  Marie  Rose,  was  also  present.    AbontS 
o'clock  Colonel  Mapleson  was  brought  before  Justice 
Morgan,  and  waived  examination.     Congresflmao- 
elect  Levi  P.  Morton,  the  Apademy  stockholder  who 
settled  the  preliminaries  for  the  opera  season  with 
the  manager  in  London,  signed  $600  bail  bonds  to 
answer  at  the  General  SMsions.     Snperintendeot 
Jenkins  and  Mr.  Delafield,  counsel  for  the  Society, 
were  present,  and  the   former   exchanged  a  few 
words  with  Colonel  Mapleson,  the  conversation  net 
being  conciliatory  in  tone.    When  Henry  Mapleson 
was  asked  if  the  children  would  be  put  on  the  stage 
.again,  he  answered  "certainly."     Colonel  Mapleaoo, 
in  answer  to  the  same  question,  replied  that  be 
should  consult  with  Mr.  derrick  and  see  if  be  had 
been  acting  contrary  to  law.     Mr.  Herrick  told  the  , 
Society's  counsel  that  he  should  advise  his  client  to 
obey  the  laws  of  the  country. 

liefore  8  o'clock  Colonel  Mapleson  and  his  friends 
were  at  the  Academy  of  Mnsie,  where  the  oceor-  ' 
rence  was  freely  discussed  as  the  "  outrage."  Ser 
oral  of  the  opera  singers  called  to  inouire  after  the 
fate  of  their  manager.  Charles  Mapleson  thoovbt 
his  father  would  take  the  matter  Into  the  courts  aod 
fight  it  out.  His  father  having  leased  the  Academy 
sor  several  years  had  purposed  starting  a  training 
school  similar  to  his  National  Training  School  con- 
nected with  Her  Majesty's  Theatre. 

Superintendent  Jenkins  was  found  at  the  office  of 
the  Society,  and  he  said :  "  The  law  makes  it  a  mis- 
demeanor punishable  with  a  fine  of  $250  or  a  year's 
imprisonment  to  employ  children  under  sizteeo 
years  of  age  for  such  exhibitions.  The  parents  are 
smenable  for  allowing  their  children  to  perform. 
Colonel  Mapleson  talks  of  our  taking  bread  oat  of 
these  children's  mouths  and  out  of  their  parents' 
months.  After  Friday  ni^ht  these  twenty -six  little 
girls  were  paid  |l  each,  60  cents  a  performance,  for 
holding  themselves  at  his  disposal  for  three  weets. 
They  are  not  paid  for  rehearsals.  Think  of  litUe 
girls,  six  and  eight  years  of  age,  being  kept  op  till 
nearly  11  o'clock  to  dance,  and  then  walking  home, 
aa  they  did  Friday  night,  with  very  little  oo^erin; 
them  and  the  rain  wetting  them  through.  Some  oif 
the  children  on  Friday  night  went  home  alone.  I 
called  at  the  home  of  two  of  them.  They  arrived 
10  minutes  sfter  12.  The  parents  hsve,  in  most 
cases,  said  that  their  children  would  be  kept  tt 
home  hereafter.  Colonel  Mapleson  says  he  is  teach- 
ing them  something  useful,  but  they  will  not  be  able 
to  put  their  skill  to  use  for  years.  Even  ballet 
dancing  is  prohibited  by  law  in  this  and  ten  other 
States,  and  Mr.  Mapleson  will  not  be  permitted  to 
give  this  l>allet,  I  am  assured,  In  Boston,  Fbiladel- 

Shla,  Baltimore,  Chicago,  or  Cincinnati. — TrUn»tt 
Tovemher  27. 
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Wflhelnq's  Yiolini 

This  season  has  been  particularly  prolific  In 
violinists.  The  ocean  steamers  have  brooffht  to  u 
Wilhelmi,  Remenyi,  and  Ole  Bull,  each  dietio- 
guished  by  strong  characteristics,  both  ss  men  and 
as  artists.  The  first  is  noUble  for  his  tall  aod  man- 
ly figure,  the  dignity  of  his  bearing,  the  placidity 
of  his  countenance,  with  its  halo  of  yellow  hair,  aiid 
the  power  and  richness  of  his  playing.  The  second 
might  be  passed  in  the  street  without  sttractinffthe 
least  attention  from  the  casual  observer,  for  ^^  '' 
short,  fat,  and  almost  ordinary  looldng.  When  w 
comes  upon  the  stage  of  the  concert-rootn  he  Tt&^ 
be,  as  far  as  appearance  goes,  the  drummer  or  ^« 
accompanist,  or  an  unassuming  Roman  Oathwc 
priest  out  for  a  holiday,  as  a  violin  yirtnosa  Bot 
when  his  bow  touches  the  strings  of  his  vIoHd,  ^^ 
a  wealth  of  sweetness  and  delicate  senUment  weU> 
forth.  The  third  would  command  attention  tor 
where.    He  is  tall  and  graceful,  like  a  HonW^ 

pine.      With   his  forty4wo  inches  of  chesty  l»> 
•        '  •     ■        -      •  "-ronlfl 


twenty-seven  Inches  of  waist,  his  biceps  that  w 
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do  credit  to  the  arm  of  an  athlete,  and  bis  long 
white  hair,  yon  wonld  let  him  down  at  once  ae  an 
eztraor^nary  personage.  Now  each  of  these  tIo- 
linists  has  a  celebrated  collection  of  instmments, 
some  description  of  which  the  Review  belieres  wonld 
be  interesting  to  its  readers. 

Mr.  Wilhdmj  was  foond  at  the  Westminster 
Hotel,  and  about  the  room  were  three  or  four 
Tielins,  Terr  accurately  made  in  imitation  of 
renowned  old  makers,  and  sent  to  him  fer  inspec- 
tion. 

"  Let  me  show  yon  my  concert  yloHn  first,"  said 
Wilhelmj ;  "  I  betieTe  I  am  as  fond  of  it  as  a  father 
is  of  his  child.  It  was  made  by  Antonins  Stradi- 
▼arins.  of  Cremona,  Italy,  in  1725.  so  that  it  is  more 
than  160  years  old.  He  died,  I  think,  at  the  age  of 
ninety,  somewhere  in  the  neighborhood  of  1780.  I 
can  assure  yon  that  this  violin  is  one  of  the  finest 
and  best-preseryed  specimens  of  that  celebrated 
maker.  It  belonged  to  the  well-known  collection  of 
splendid  Tiolins  owned  by  Signer  Tarisio,  of  Milan. 
It  afterward  psseed  into  the  hands  of  the  eminent 
Tiolin-maker,  villaume,  of  Paris.  Its  next  posses- 
sor was  a  Mr.  Bockmfihl,  of  Frankfort-on-the-Main, 
and  it  was  purchased  from  this  gentleman  by  my 
father.  I  was  about  16  years  old  when  my  father 
presented  it  to  me.  It  cost  about  |5,000,  but  that 
sum  does  not  express  its  value  to  me,  for  its  loss 
could  never  be  replaced." 

"There  would  seem  to  be  danger,  Mr.  Wil- 
helmj, that  seme  violin  resurrectionist  might  lift 
it  from  the  velvet-lined  case,  in  which  you  keep 
it  so  carefully  entombed,  for  the  sake  of  a  re- 
ward." 

**  Well,  it  could  hardly  be  used  if  it  were  stolen 
from  me,"  replied  Mr.  wilhelmj,  "  for  I  know  every 
streak  of  grain  in  it  so  perfectly  that  I  could  pick 
it  out  among  a'hundred  violins  without  even  play- 
ing on  it  I  believe  it  is  the  best  violin  Stradiva- 
rius  ever  made.  I  want  you  to  look  well  at  the 
wood  on  one  side  of  the  belly.  Do  you  notice  that 
it  has  a  very  narrow  grain,  while  that  on  the  op- 
posite side  is  much  broader.  The  first  |?ives  a  very 
sweet  effect  to  the  high  notes,  and  the  last  a  very 
rich  tone  to  the  lower  notes  which  cannot  be  pro- 
duced in  other  violins.  But  to  continue  its  history : 
after  I  had  played  on  it  for  several  years,  Mr.  vil- 
laume wished  to  get  it  from  me  again,  for  he  had 
the  same  opinion  of  its  merits  that  I  have.  He  of- 
fered in  excnan^e  two  magnificent  instruments ;  one, 
also  a  Stradivarius,  the  other  made  by  the  equally 
celebrated  Joseph  Guarnerius ;  but  I  gave  him  a 
decided  refusal. 

"  By  the  way,"  continued  Mr.  Wilhelmi.  "  let  me 
tell  you  what  determined  my  career.  While  I  was 
going  to  school,  to  a  Prof.  Lex,  since  dead,  I  was 
asked  to  play  at  a  benefit  concert  given  in  Wiesba- 
den. Of  course,  I  was  delighted  with  such  a  com- 
pliment to  my  skill,  for  I  was  an  amateur  performer 
then,  so  I  begged  the  Professor  to  excuse  me  from 
my  school  duties  for  a  day  or  two,  but  he  replied, 
'  Impossible ;  if  I  permit  this  thing  once,  then  by- 
and-by  everyone  of  my  pupils  may  ask  to  be  excused 
on  some  similar  plea.'  This  incensed  my  father, 
who  said.  '  As  if  every  Tom,  Dick,  and  Harry, 
among  boys  theeu  and  sixteen  years  old,  is  likely 
to  be  excused  from  school  duties  to  play  Spohr's 
Ninth  Concerto  on  the  violin  in  public'  Tes,  my 
father  was  so  indignant  that  he  immediately  re- 
moved me  from  school,  where  I  was  preparing  to 
study  law,  and,  finding  that  I  played  with  some 
success  at  the  benefit  concert,  .he  decided  then  and 
there  to  make  a  musician  of  me." 

"  Of  course,  Mr.  Wilhelmj,  this  Stradivarius  is  the 
one  we  hear  at  your  concerts?  " 

"  Tes ;  I  use  it  only  for  concerts.  I  never  prac- 
tice on  it  My  favorite  violin'  for  practising  has 
been  one  of  Lupat's,  a  famous  French  maker,  until 
I  came  to  America.  Here  I  practice  almost  exclu- 
sively on  the  '  Kaiser'  Tiolin,  made  by  George  Ge- 
miinder,  of  this  city.  I  value  it  very  highly— so 
highly,  that  I  am  willing  to  state  that  Mr.  Gemfin- 
der  is  the  only  violin-maker  worthy  to  rank  with 
the  old  masters  of  that  art.  These  imitations  of  the 
old  makers,  which  you  see  about  the  room,  are  Mr. 
Gem&nder's  handiwork,  and  I  defy  anyone  to  equal 
them.  This  'Kaiser*  violin  was  made  for  the  Vienna 
Exposition,  and  here  is  what  the  ^BxponUon  OazetU 
of  Augnst  17th,  1878,  says  concerning  it :  " 

We  read  as  follows :— "  The  sound  of  this  instru- 
ment is  really  strong,  beautiful  and  sympathetic, 
yet  it  has  not  that  peculiar  young  tone  characteristic 
of  even  the  best  modern  violins."  The  prize  judsres 
and  German  art  critics,  though  unanimous  in  their 
praise  of  the  "Kaiser  "violin  on  account  of  its  per- 
fect model,  and.  above  all,  its  magnificent  tone,  re- 
fiised  to  award  it  the  prize,  because  they  firmly 


contended  that  it  was  an  old  Oremona,  a  rejuvenated 
oriffinal,  which  the  exhibitor  Msely  pretended  to 
be  his  own  work.  And  also  another  Vienna  paper 
stated :  "  Gemtknder  can't  make  us  Germans  believe 
that  this  violin  sent  by  him  is  a  new  one.  Only  a 
smart  Yankee  can  put  his  name  on  a  genuine  in- 
strument in  order  to  gain  a  great  name  1 "  Certain- 
ly the  greatest  triumph,  the  greatest  prize  ever 
awarded  to  or  attainable  by  any  violin-maker. 

"  The  judges  would  not  believe,"  continued  Mr. 
Wilhelmj,  '*tnat  it  was  Gemfinder's,  and  pronounced 
it  a  iteooine  old  Guarnerius,  so  that  he  aid  not  get 
the  first  prise  and  the  gold  medal,  to  which  he  was 
entitled.  I  understand  that  he  can  prove  that  he 
made  this  violin  with  his  own  hands,  and  finished 
it  but  a  short  time  prior  to  the  Exposition,  by  the 
sworn  testimony  of  prominent  citizens  and  musi- 
cians of  New  York.  There  were  two  important 
reasons  for  the  success  of  the  celebrated  old  violin- 
iftakers ;  one  was  the  careful  selection  of  the  wood, 
the  other  the  peculiar  varnish  they  used,  which  be- 
came thorouyrhly  assimilated  with  the  wood,  and 
formed  a  sort  of  enamel  over  it.  Ylllaume,  the 
maker  of  whom  I  bought  my  Stradivarius,  first  dis- 
covered the  lost  art  of  making  this  fine  varnish, 
which  is  one  of  the  chief  requisites  of  a  superior  in- 
strument, and  Mr.  GemQnder,  who  worked  with 
him,  and  who  was  always  selected  when  a  particu- 
larly fine  violin  was  to  b«  repaired,  learned  all  that 
Mr.  Villaume  knew  about  violin  making,  and  has 
even  improved  upon  his  master's  work.  1  am  sorry 
that  I  cannot  show  yon  a  larger  collection  of  instru- 
ments, but  my  Stradivarius  and  my  Lupat  are  the 
only  ones  I  brought  with  me.  However,  I  suppose 
your  readers  will  be  the  most  interested  in  the  one 
I  always  play  on  in  public." 

"  It  Is  thought,  Mr.  Wilhelmj,  that  the  great  vol- 
ume of  tone  which  you  produce  in  playing  is  In  a 
great  measure  due  to  the  very  heavy  manner  in 
which  your  violin  is  strung.  Is  that  a  correct 
idea?" 

"  Why  no ;  it  is  not  so  at  all.  My  violin  is  not 
so  heavily  strung.  The  secret,  if  such  it  can  be 
called,  lies  in  the  muscular  strength  and  endurance, 
not  of  the  riirht  arm,  but  of  the  right  side  of  the 
chest.  I  could  not  get  the  same  quality  of  tone,  no 
matter  bow  strong  my  right  arm,  nor  how  heavily 
my  violin  might  be  strung,  if  I  could  not  depend 
upon  these  muscles  of  my  chest." 


Correspondenoe. 

CmoAoo,  Nov.  28.— A  press  of  other  duties  more  im- 
mediately at  band  mnst  be  my  excuse  for  not  having^ 
properly  attended  to  tbis  correspondence  for  several 
weeks  past.  And  in  offering  tbis  as  an  excuse  I  am  re- 
minded of  tbe  man  wbo  declined  to  pay  bis  eburob  dues 
on  tbe  ground  of  owing  Mr.  8mitb  a  sum  of  money  to 
pay  wbicb  bad  exbanitted  bis  resources.  *<  But,'*  said 
tbe  minister,  *«  don't  you  see  yon  owe  tJU»  Just  as  truly 
to  the  Lord."  **  Tes,  I  know,**  remarked  tbe  sinner, 
**\mt  lit  won't  make  ntcA  a  co-founded  Jitee  about  tt,**  and 
my  debt  to  tbis  correspondence  stands  in  a  very  similar 
way.  Knowing  that,  however  serions  tbe  neglect,  nobody 
wonld  be  likely  to  rise  up  and  call  me  blessed,  to  my 
face,  at  least,  gives  a  sense  of  ease,  a  disposition  to 
await  a  more  convenient  season.  But,  to  como  down  to 
facts ;  The  musical  season  Is  now  fairly  under  way. 

We  have  bad  two  weeks  of  Strakoaeb  Italian  Opera 
with  Yerdl*8  "BaHo,-  "Traviata,**  ••  Trovatore,**  and 
•<  Alda,**  Thomas's  "  MIgnon,**  Donizetti's  «  Lucia  *'  and 
^Favorita,*'  Flotow*s  <*  Martha**  and  Biiet*s  "Cannen.** 
The  chorus  and  orchestra  were  very  good,->good,  that 
is,  for  a  travelling  troupe  playing  a  different  opera 
every  night.  Tbe  orchestra,  especially,  was  considera- 
bly larger  than  usual,  and  really  played  very  fairly. 
Indeed  when  I  think  of  the  dreadfully  shabby  orches- 
tras we  used  to  have  in  Bngllsb  opera,  except  that  un- 
der Oarl  Roea*s  management,  the  totally  reckless  play- 
ing of  some  of  the  old  Italian  troupes,  and  the  noisy  and 
ineffective  conducting,  I  feOl  like  rising  and  making  my 
best  public  bow  to  Mr.  Betarens  and  his  band,  for  their 
unobtrusive,  and  every  way  reasonable  woric  during 
this  season.  It  was  not  the  Thomas  Orchestra,  but  it 
was  altogether  another  sort  of  a  band  from  what  we 
wonld  have  had,  were  it  not  for  the  elevation  of  public 
taste  due  to  the  Thomas  work,  and  a  perhaps  not  alto- 
gether unconscious  rivalry  with  another  troupe. 

The  season  brought  us  several  new  singers,  foremost 
of  whom  ought  to  be  mentioned  Eosnati  the  tenor,  who 
has  a  very  nice  quality  of  voice,  but  wbo  is  decidedly 
not  an  artist,  and  who  invariably  sang  flat  long  before 
the  evening  was  over.  The  ilrst  impression  of  his  voice 
reminds  one  of  Brignoli;  but  when  yon  eome  to  hear 
him  further  yon  find  it  wanting  in  the  eharacteristicany 
sOvery  sound  of  BrignoU*s.   As  an  actor  he  is  about  on 


a  par  with  BrignoU— which,  perhaps,  I  need  not  explain^ 
does  not  raise  an  expectation  of  his  being  called  on  to 
act  as  a  subttimte  for  Booth,  Barrett,  or  Jefferson. 

The  other  new  tenor,  Westberg,  is  a  small  singer,  a 
very  pleasant  gentleman  they  aay  privately,  but  want- 
ing tbe  vitality  and  strength  of  voice  for  opera. 

The  prime  favorite  of  the  new  ones  was  Pantaleoni,  a 
baritone,  wbo  is  also  a  fine  actor,  making  a  particularly 
satisfactory  effect  as  *'  Germont,**  and  as  '*  Escamiao  " 
in  "  Carmen." 

Miss  Kellogg  sang  much  as  usual,  though  It  certainly 
seems  to  me  as  if  her  voice  was  not  now  what  it  once 
was. 

Miss  Cary  was  immensely  popular  with  everybody; 
critics,  public  and  all.  8uch  ovations  as  she  received 
for  her  work  in  "Trovatore,**  «<La  Favorite,**  and  <'Aida,*' 
one  rarely  reads  of,  still  less  often  sees.  As  I  happened 
to  miss  all  these  I  may  be  pardoned  for  not  "  enthu- 
sing." 

Mdlle.  Marco  proves  to  have  a  wretched  tremolo  ;  still 
in  **  Carmen  **  she  made  a  much  better  success  with  the 
public  than  anjrone  else  in  it  except  Pantaleonl.  I  am 
told  that  Mr.  Cbas.  Adams's  Sdgardo  in  «  Lucia  **  and 
Don  Jose  in  "  Carmen  '*  were  remarkably  strong 
personations,  tbe  latter  carrying  Miss  Kellogg  so  far 
beyond  herself  that  she  really  acted  with  some  approach 
to  self-forgetf  nlness  and  enthusiasm— a  tale  I  tell  as  it 
was  told  me,  letting  it  go  for  what  It  Is  worth. 

The  new  prima  donna,  Mdlle.  Litta,  made  her  debat 
In  "  Luda,'*  with  great  ecllLt.  I  was  not  so  favored  as  to 
see  her  on  this  occasion;  but  did  on  the  following  Tues- 
day evening,  when  she  sang  Martha  to  Miss  Cary's 
Julia.  In  '*Lu^a**  she  had  a  part  affording  scope 
for  a  good  deal  of  light  singing;  and  as  the  Edgardo 
acted  splendidly  but  was  in  bad  voice,  she  carried  off 
tbe  honors  of  the  evening  so  far  as  singing  was  con- 
cerned. Her  voice  is  a  light  soprano,  well  formed  and 
well  trained,  her  upper  notes  especially  seeming  to  have 
a  flutd-like  roundness,  and  admirable  penetrative  qual- 
ity. Her  medium  voice,  however,  has  not  tbe  carrying 
quality  it  needs  in  order  to  penetrate  through  the  vol- 
ume of  an  orchestra.  Nor  has  the  interpretation  of  her 
arias  any  unusuvl  intellectual  strength. 

In  '*  Martha*'  she  had  light  music,  to  which  with  one 
exception  she  did  ample  Justice.  But  when  her  voice 
was  brought  into  such  strong  comparison  with  that  of 
a  really  great  singer  like  Cary,  it  was  at  once  felt  to 
lack  tbe  peculiar  vitality  and  intensity  characteristic  of 
tbe  great  artist.  Tbis  was  still  more  plainly  shown  in 
her  management  of  '-The  Last  Rose  of  Summer,'* 
where  without  going  to  the  length  of  Italianising  tbe 
melody  like  some  singers,  she  Interpolated  a  phrase  for 
tbe  sake  of  showing  two  more  high  notes,  and  thereby 
showed  her  want  of  comprehension  of  the  people's  song, 
and  an  in  appreciation  of  tbe  simple  and  heart-felt  in 
music.  Her  stage  presence  is  very  good  and  her  man- 
ner pleasing,  and  in  private  she  seems  an  unfipoiled  and 
not  uningenuous  person.  Still  I  do  not  think  she  will 
make  a  really  great  artist,  although  I  do  think  she  will 
make  a  popular  and  successful  concert  singer,  for 
which  she  has  much  to  recommend  her.  Yet  even  for 
this  she  will  be  wise  If  she  learns  that  si-nple  songs  are 
best  when  sung  simply  and  without  additions  or  inter- 
polations. It  is  a  pity  her  teachers  had  not  been  artists 
enough  to  have  told  her  this. 

And  this  brings  me  to  Blxet's  **  Carmen,**  which  has 
perhaps  already  occupied  enough  of  your  space.  What 
I  have  to  say  may  soon  be  said.  The  musical  handling 
of  "  Carmen  **  Is  in  tbe  modem  French  school.  It  is  the 
seriousness  of  a  Salnt-SaSns,  or  a  Talne.  It  Is  smart, 
sparkling,  clever,  spirited,  and  all  the  rest  of  that  para- 
graph in  tbe  "Thesaurus,**  but  Hie  not  eaU^/ifinff,  There 
is  no  repose  In  it.  It  has  one  very  dramatic  air,  **  Torea- 
dor attento.'*  Tbe  book  Is  beneath  criticism.  The  part 
of  "  Carmen  *'  Is  not  one  likely  ever  to  take  real  hold  of 
Anglo  Saxon  hearts.  A  more  worthless  and  uninterest- 
ing set  of  folks,  I  think,  I  never  saw  even  on  the 
Italian  operatic  stage,  than  the  book  of  "  Carmen  *' 
gives  us.  Then  too,  they  play  It  with  the  "  frlsklness  *' 
of  Mrs.  Oates's  burlesques.  Fancy  Kellogg,  the  sedate, 
the  sOlf -conscious,  the  queenly,  the  dignified,  tbe  mnoh- 
arrayed  Clara  Louise  Kdlogg,  frisking  about  d  la  bon^e  I 
The  intellectuality  of  it  is  all  in  tbe  orchestra;  the  sen- 
timent all  in  the  audience;  why  should  such  an  opera 
ever  thrive? 

Our  local  musical  life  goes  en  in  spite  of  such  attacks. 
The  Eddy  organ  recitals  proceed  In  the  same  old  way— 
tbe  usual  way.  Only  when  a  way  gets  to  be  "  the  usual 
way'*  it  gets  to  be  uninteresting.  I  would  send  pro- 
grammes If  I  had  them,  but  I  have  neglected  to  go  sit  er 
them,  and  tbe  redtals  confilct  with  my  bread  and  butter 
In  such  a  way  that  I  cannot  attend. 

In  the  Immediate  future  we  look  for  the  concert  of  the 
Beethoven  Society,  Dec.  10,  when  they  give  with  orches- 
tra, Mendelssohn*s  **  First  Walpurgis  Night,**  etc. 
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Beoamber  6Ui  cooiet  the  Apollo  Society,  this  time 
with  ladles'  ebonu,  when  they  giye  (also  with  orohes- 
tr»)  half  of  Menddsaohn*!  •'  St.  Paul,"  and  Handel's 
"Ads  and  GaUtea." 

December  8d  comes  a  "  popular  "  Concert  by  the  Maile 
Boae  i>eople. 

And  then  we  have  WflhelmJ,  and  December  17th,  Mr. 

Silas  Pratt's  first  lymphony  concert.    And  after  that,  I 

know  not.   The  indications  are  that  we  shall  have  this 

year  much  more  mnslc  well  worth  hearing  than  we  have 

ever  had  before  In  one  winter. 

All  of  which  In  due  time. 

Drb  Fhstsohustz. 


A  "Hi^toho!"  of  Pianoforte  Heroes. 

A  critic  of  the  London  Aftmeal  World  (Daylson, 
doubtlees)  thus  introdnccs  his  article  on  the  last 
Monday  Popular  Concert: 

Charge  a  fervid,  not  to  say  tumid,  imagination 
with  the  task  of  picturing  a  caucus  of  all  the 
apostles  of  *' higher  development"  in  pianoforte 
playing,  and  It  would  perhaps  reproduce  the 
nmous  meet  of  the  Walkyries  in  Wagoer's  JVt6«- 
Iwtgen,  Certainly  no  place  could  be  so  appropriate 
as  a  wilderness  of  rocks,  bounded  by  gloomy  fir- 
woods  and  capped  by  storm-driven  clouds.  Thither 
would  hurtle  through  the  heavy  air  the  heroes  of 
the  key-board,  each  bestriding  nis  favorite  piano- 
Rubinstein  *'  flying  all  abroaa  "  on  an  Erard,  and 
Billow  gracefully  managing  a  Bechstein,  amid  the 
plaj  of  lurid  lightning  and  the  roll  of  thunder, 
emulous  of  that  produced  from  the  deepest  depths 
of  the  grandest  *' grand"  by  the  most  muscular  of 
the  group.  And  what,  as  each  loomed  lar^  in  the 
sky,  could  be  more  fitting  than  the  euphonious  and 
highly  intelligible  WalRyrie  salute,  "Hoyatohol 
Hoyatoho  I  Heiaha  I  Heiaha  1  Von  Bfilow  (say V 
here  I  Hither  thy  horse  t "  ?  the  whole  scene  cul- 
minating with  the  cry,  *'Wild  whinnies  Wei- 
father's  horse,  snorts  and  snuffs  as  he  comes  1"  — 
and  the  entry  of  the  Abb6  Liszt.  There  is  not  so 
much  likelihood  of  such  a  sensational  tableau  being 
presented.  The  leaders  of  our  advanced  euUus  love 
to  fight  like  Hal  o'  th'  Wynd,  each  for  his  own 
hand,  and  certainly  we  who  dwell  in  this  Ultima 
Thule  of  the  artistic  world — ^this  utterly  unmusical 
and  hopelessly  degraded  country — cannot  expect  to 
have  amongst  us  more  than  a  single  luminary  at 
once.  At  present  we  have  Dr.  Hans  Billow,  and, 
on  Monday  evening,  that  eminent  pianist,  with  his 
Bechstein,  flashed  across  the  usually  serene  firma- 
ment of  the  Popular  Concerts.  It  has  been  indica- 
ted that  he  did  so  for  the  first  and  last  time  this 
season,  and  though  we  are  always  glad  to  "sit 
under  "  an  artist  with  plenty  to  say  worth  hearing, 
we  cannot  but  recognize  the  propriety  of  the 
arrangement.  The  rule  in  nature,  as  it  should  be 
inert,  Is  serenity,  and  "sensations"  are  the  ex- 
ception. We  do  not  want  many  of  these.  They 
upeet  us.  But,  en  the  other  hand,  one  now  and 
then  does  good.  They  make  those  who  are  wide- 
awake more  alert  than  ever ;  they  open  the  eyes  of 
the  sleepy,  and  generally  quicken  life.  Wherefore, 
Dr.  Hans  von  B&low  should  receive  a  hearty  wel- 
come. We  may  not  approve  all  he  does,  but  he 
makes  himself  talked  about,  and  in  discussing  the 
artist  it  is  impossible  to  avoid  his  art 

Dr.  Hans  von  Bulow  brought  with  him  on  Mon- 
day night  a  new  work,  dedicated  to  himself,  by 
Hans  von  Bronsart  Even  Mr.  ChappeH's  public 
did  not  know,  perhaps — so  for  are  we  from  the  true 
light — anything  of  Herr  von  Bronsart;  some,  it 
may  be,  were  ignorant  of  his  very  existence.  So 
much  the  more  reason  that  Dr.  von  BQlow  should 
introduce  us  to  the  man  and  his  music.  As  to  the 
man  he  is  a  pupil  of  Liszt,  director  of  the  Hof- 
theater  at  Hanover,  and  exactly  fifty  years  of  age. 
As  to  his  music,  or,  rather,  since  we  know  no  other, 
as  to  the  pianoforte  trio  in  G  minor,  it  may  be  said 
with  entire  confidence,  that  a  work  more  sugges- 
tive of  talent  has  rarely  challenged  judgment.  The 
first  movement  shows  that  Herr  von  Bronsart  pos- 
sesses fancy  and  power  of  expression ;  portions  of 
the  second  movement,  especially  that  in  which  a 
oanUJnle  appears  united  to  the  li^ht  and  lively 
principal  theme,  are  simply  exquirite,  while  the 
nineral  gloom  of  the  odagio  is  set  off  by  pathos  the 
most  intense.  Herr  von  Bronsart,  moreover,  is  not 
defiant  of  form.  He  has  the  good  sense  to  obeerve 
that  supreme  law  of  composinon,  and  putting  one 
thing  with  another,  it  seems  clear  that  aa  f^d  he 
is  an  artist  of  the  true  type.  But  he  was  brought 
up  in  a  spasmodic  school,  and  against  his  better 
sMf  carries  out  its  teaching.  The  result  is  some- 
times very  odd.  like  the  relapses  into  feigned  in- 
sanity of  a  maungering  prisoner,  who  forgets  his 


riie.  Often  in  the  course  of  the  trio  Herr  von 
Bronsart  goes  on  rationally  enough,  and  then, 
without  any  warning,  begins  to  tear  his  hair  and 
foam  at  the  mouth  to  the  amazement  of  onlookers. 
Hence  there  are  passages  in  the  work  worthy  of  a 
place  among  the  wildest  of  the  wild ;  "  all  sound 
and  fury,"  ngnifying  nothing  to  those  who  have  not 
made  modern  musical  insanity  a  special  study. 
Another  blemish  here  helps  to  counteract  the  effect 
of  beauty.  Like  most  "  advanced  "  writers,  Bron- 
sart puts  on  paper  music  for  the  pianoforte  that 
seems  to  have  been  conceived  for  the  orchestra. 
This  is,  above  all,  obvious  in  the  opening  move- 
ment, the  general  style  and  character  of  which  can 
hardly  fail  to  suggest  an  arrangement,  for  violin, 
violoncello,  and  pianoforte,  of  an  orchestral  piece. 
No  doubt  some  will  be  found  to  argue  that  to  take 
away  from  the  pianoforte  its  individuality,  and 
make  it,  to  the  extent  of  its  means,  imitative,  is  a 
step  in  advance.  But  others  are  not  so  minded, 
ana  no  music  like  that  of  Herr  von  Bronsart  will 
ever  turn  them  from  the  works  of  the  "  masters  " 
who  wrote  pianoforte  music  pure  and  simple.  All 
this,  however,  has  only  to  do  with  Herr  von  Bron- 
sart's  mistakes.  His  talent  is  clear,  and  we  ought 
to  be  more  familiar  with  his  productions  than  we 
are.  The  performance  of  toe  trio  by  Mdme. 
N^ruda,  Signer  Piatti,  and  Herr  von  BQlow  was 
a  great  treat,  for  hardly  could  anything  more 
perfect  be  conceived.  In  the  slow  movement,  above 
all,  the  acme  of  expression  was  reached.  Among 
the  other  works  in  the  program,  Schumann's  Fao- 
taisie  (Op.  17)  for  pianoforte  had  a  conspicuous 
place,  and  was  played  by  Dr.  von  Bulow  after 
his  most  characteristic  fashion. 


Jloig^'s  |imm»l  of  Pnstt. 

BOSTON.    DEC.     7,     1878. 

OcB  MxTSio  Pages.  The  part-song  in  this  number  is 
taken  by  permission  from  *'  German  Part-Songs,"  edited 
by  N.  H.  Allek,  published  by  Oliver  Ditson  &  Co., 
Boston. 


Notice.  With  one  more  namber,  that  for 
December  21,  we  shall  bring  the  present  Vol- 
ume of  our  Journal  to  a  close,  thereby  conclud- 
ing what  we  may  call  its  Second  Series,  of  over 
twenty  years,  during  which  time  it  has  been 
published  by  Messrs.  Oliybr  Ditson  &  Co. 
That  number,  instead  of  the  usual  four  music 
pages,  will  contain  the  Title  page  and  Index 
for  the  past  two  years,  less  three  months, 
paged  continuously  to  be  bound  in  one. 

The  first  number  ot  Volume  xXxfX,  dated 
January  4,  1879,  will  bear  the  imprint  of  our 
new  publishers,  Messrs.  Houghton,  Osgood  & 
Co.,  and  will  be  issued  some  time  in  advance 
of  date  and  very  widely  circulated  in  answer 
to  the  call  for  specimens. 

Subscriptions  (at  $2.50  per  annum),  and 
Advertisements, — ^if  possible  before  the  middle 
of  December — ^should  be  sent  to  Houghton, 
Osgood  &  Co.,  220  Devonshire  St.,  Boston. 


Conoerti 

The  HANniL  mxu  Hatdh  Sooxett,  on  Sunday 
eveniosf.  November  24,  made  a  brilliantly  saccess- 
fol  opening  of  its  Winter  and  Spring  season  of 
five  Oratorio  performances,  with  Verdi's  Manzonl 
Reqniem,  repeated  from  last  Spriog.  Every  seat 
in  the  Boston  Music  Hall  was  occopied  by  one  of 
the  best  audiences  ever  assembled  within  its  walls ; 
and  the  enthusiasm  equalled  that  with  which  the 
first  performance  was  received. 

We  found  no  reason  to  change  the  estimate  we 
formed  before  of  the  composition  in  itself.  That  it 
contains  beautiful  passages — notably  the  reposefdl 
opening:  Requiem  atemam,  changing  to  the  major 
at  Bt  lux — ^besides  others  which  we  migh't  name 
and  have  named  before — was   gratefully  evident 


this  time  as  before.  We  do  not  think  it  a  qaestios 
of  German  or  Italian  music.  There  is  much  Italiin 
music  that  we  lore,  while  in  thia  Requiem  there  b 
much  which  only  startles  and  Burprisea  us  hy  men 
physical  intensity  and  brilliancy,  by  terrors  of  the 
nerves,  the  body,  rather  than  of  the  soul,  by  land 
coloring,  bold,  frequent  pressing  upon  the  verge  of 
discord,  and  the  very  opposite  of  what  in  Art  is 
called  repose. 

The  Diee  tree,  lurid  with  far-g^leamiog  flames  of 
hell,  and  shrieks  of  fear  and  tortnre,  really  forms 
the  central  and  almost  the  pervading  theme  ud 
motive  of  the  work ;  it  returns  several  times,  break- 
ing out  anew  in  all  its  ftiry.  Thai  is  too  mnch  of 
the  Irovaiore  gypsy-burning  order;  and  Maestro 
Verdi  seems  to  gravitate  so  strong^ly,  so  instioctire- 
ly  toward  sach  images,  such  sabjects,  that  one  can- 
not help  classing  him  among^  sensational  com- 
posers. 

At  the  same  Ume  there  is  no  denying  that  hehss 
made  earnest  study  of  composition  in  a  polyphonic 
sense,  of  thematic  treatment,  of  form,  of  instrumen- 
tation,  before  undertaking  this,  the  most  elaborate, 
most  serious,  and  most  ambitious    of    his  works. 
There  is  mnch  in  the  work  that  is  worth  studj; 
although  we  cannot  feel  that  his   fugues  and  more 
contrapuntal  movements  reveal  the  real  genius  of 
that  art,  these  being  dry  and  mechanical  compared 
with  the  freer  passages.    There  is  some  beaotifal 
and  truly  original  melody,  and  some  of  the  concert-  ' 
ed  pieces,  trios,  etc.,  present  an  interesting,  snbtle,  , 
charming     intertwining     of    individual    melodic  ' 
voices. 

Of  the  performance  we  may  speak  in  high  praise. 
To  us  it  seemed  upon  the  whole  better  than  the  ,' 
first  was.  The  choruses  were  highly  effective,  gi^  < 
en  with  precision,  prompt  attack,  firmness  and  good  ; 
light  and  shade.  The  Orchestra,  more  complete  i 
than  the  Society  are  often  able  to  secure,  and  with 
LisrniANN  at  the  head  of  the  violins,  played  care- 
folly  and  on  the  whole  sutisfactorily,  except  that 
they  overpowered  the  voices  sometimes  in  the  con- 
certed pieces.  In  the  Soprano  solos  one  missed  the 
noble  voice  and  fervor  of  Mme.  Pappenheim. 

In  her  place  was  Mme.  Rosa  Skkldino,  who  has 
a  clear  and  telling  voice,  too  much  afflicted  with  tJie 
tremolo,  and  who  sang  some  pieces  very  well  in- 
deed, with  considerable  dramatic  power,  while  oth- 
er parts  were  crude  ,*  such  singring  gives  rise  to  a 
variety  of  opinions  in  an  audience ;  you  might  orer- 
hear  quite  contradictory  ones  all  allout  yon  in  the 
intermission. 

Miss  Adelaide  Philupps  was  in  excellent  condi- 
tion, more  at  heme  in  all  her  music  than  before, 
and  sang  the  very  trying  Alto  parts  to  great  sat!*- 
faction ;  there  was  only  the  drawback  of  slightly 
imperfect  intonation  in  one  or  two  notes  which  soar 
above  her  natural  range. 

The  great  success  of  the  evenina^  was  that  of  Mr. 
Chakles  R.  Adams,  particularly  In  his  superb  de- 
livery of  the  Air  "  Ingemisco,"  but  also  in  bis  artis- 
tic and  expressive  rendering  of  the  Tenor  ^ 
throughout.  He  was  in  remarkably  good  Toioe, 
free  from  the  husklness  which  sometimes  besets 
him,  so  ^at  the  clear,  ringing,  rich  and  golden 
quality  of  his  higher  tones  asserted  Itself  to  gr^ 
advantage;  the  high  B-flats  were  glorious.  Mr. 
Adams  is  a  thorough  artist, — in  style,  phrasing  and 
enunciation  a  model  among  tenor  singers.  The 
charm  of  these  qualities  wiU  long  outlive  the  /iresn- 
ness  of  the  voice  itself. 

Mr.  John  P.  Winoh's  noble  bass  voice  is  asfreah 
and  musical  as  ever;  all  that  be  had  to  sine  ^ 
carefully  and  tastefully  done ;  but  he  lacked  nre  lo 
comparison  with  the  others,  or  was  not  quite  in  htt 
element  in  that  very  Catholic  and  fiery  music.  Ana 
perhaps  it  may  require  a  different  character  of 
voices  altogether,  differently  trained,  and  dsUtc  to 
that  element,  to  stand  out  with  sufficient  positire- 
ness  in  much  of  that  concerted  music,  so  comply* 
cated  as  it  is,  so  difficult,  and  continually  taxing  the 
extreme  limits  of  each  voice,  and  leading  two  yolce> 
widely  apart,  as  in  the  Duet  3»  Beeordare,  for  SoP^' 
no  and  Meszo-Soprano.  Another  practical  diff* 
culty  both  for  soio  voices  and  chorus  litf  ^^  ^! 
frequency  of  paAages  in  unison.    (This  is  the  old 
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Verdi,  M  we  knew  him  in  ^mani).  The  unison 
must  be  abeolnte,  the  pitch  without  an  infinitesimal 
shade  of  difference,  in  order  that  such  passag^es  may 
sound  well,  and  not  coarsely,  barbarously,  as  in 
the  monkish  monotone  familiar  to  all  travellers  in 
Italy.  It  must  be  confessed,  however,  that  Verdi 
has  introduced  this  monotonous  recitation,  or  chant- 
ing, with  very  clever  calculation  of  effect  in  the 
Idhera  nu,  making  a  fi^rateful  and  reposeful  contrast 
after  so  much  bewildering,  fatiguing  crash  and 
coruscation. 


Thb  OioiuA  gave  its  first  Concert  of  its  third 
season  on  Monday  evening,  November  26,  and 
repeated  the  same  on  Friday  evening,  at  Tremont 
Temple.  The  friends  and  Associate  Members  of  the 
Club  were  out  in  full  force,  and  the  choir,  carefully 
composed  of  good  voic^  of  both  sexes,  were  in 
fsrce  to  meet  them.  The  hinging  was  excellent ; 
the  tone  collectively  was  resonant  and  musical, 
blended  In  due  proportions,  and  the  fine  body  of 
sepranos  sounded  remarkably  fresh  and  pure  and 
sweet  The  repetition  was  even  an  improvement 
on  the  first  performance.  But  the  programme  was 
hardly  so  felicitous  as  this  Club  has  usnally  had  to 
offer.  It  would  seem  as  if  the  laudable  and  pains- 
taking effort  to  bring  together  an  appreciable  vari- 
ety of  things  new  and  old  had  been  a  little  too 
obliging. 

The  performance  of  the  first  movement  {Allegro 
Vivaee)  of  Mendelssohn's  Italian  Symphony,  ar- 
ranged for  eight  hands  on  two  pianos,  made  an 
enliTening  and  agreeable  Overture  as  it  were ;  and 
it  was  played  with  life,  precision  and  fine,  crisp 
staccato  by  Messrs.  SumiBR,  Footk,  Pbiston  and 
FmoLLOSA.  Hiller^s  part-song,  "  Sunday,"  has 
artistic,  quiet  beauty,  without  marked  individuality, 
and  was  well  sung.'  The  four  little  Italian  Canons 
by  Hauptmano  were  nicely  sung  by  the  three  So- 

£rano  voices,  Mrs.  JxNiax  Patrick  Walkkb,  Miss 
[art  Brkbb  and  Miss  Ita  Wrlsh  ;  yet  somehow — 
perhaps  from  the  want  of  a  certain  sympathy  of 
quality  in  the  voices-— one  missed  the  charm  they 
had  when  first  sung  two  years  ago  in  one  of  the 
Symphony  Concerts ;  and,  if  we  remember  rightly, 
even  then  the  repetition  was  less  fortnnste,  show- 
ing how  much  these  little  things  depend  for  their 
success  on  the  auspicious  moment;  this  time  they 
nearly  found  it  in  the  repetition. 

The  piice  de  remtanee  of  the  programme  was 
"  Toggenbarg,"  agrewsome  German  ballad  (not  our 
old  mend  the  Ritter  Toggenburg  of  Schiller,  for 
whom  one  can  feel  human  sympathy),  composed  by 
Rheinberger.  A  proud,  ferocious  Count  marries 
the  lady  Itha,  loving  her  after  his  fierce  fashion, 
and  there  is  wedding  music,  rather  rich  and  some- 
what original,  though  in  a  low  tone  of  color.  There 
is  much  ado  about  the  ring  he  gives  her  and  sol- 
emnly enjoins  it  upon  her  to  faithfnlly  preserve 
while  he  is  gone  to  nght  the  Turks.  But  Uas !  the 
lonely  bride  falls  asleep  one  day  as  "  she  sits  by 
the  casement  weepingt"  And  a  thievish  raven 
(another  Qwata  Ladra)  steals  it  from  her  finger. 
A  huntsman  gets  possession  of  it ;  quartet  and  cho- 
rus warn  him  he  had  better  hide  it ;  the  Count, 
returning,  sees  the  glittering  thing,  slays  the  hunts- 
man outright  and  without  word  or  question  hurls 
his  wife  down  from  the  tower.  Of  course  there  is 
afterthought  and  remorse,  and  there  is  now  a  funer- 
al whe.^e  there  was  a  wedding  feast.  What  musical 
inspiration  could  any  composer  develop  out  of  such 
literally  raw  material  as  that  I  It  takes  eur  new 
school  geniuses  to  attempt  such  subjects ;  the  older 
masters  preferred  themes  more  natural. 

The  opening  strains  are  pleasing  and  awaken 
expectation  ;  the  melody  is  pathetic,  and  both  mel- 
ody and  harmony  have  a  rich,  quaint,  old  ballad- 
like suggestion.  But  it  soon  grows  monotonous,  at 
least  in  the  expression,  and  you  feel  as  if  there  were 
no  reason  why  it  should  come  to  an  end  at  one 
place  rather  than  another.  The  Duet  about  the 
ring  (Mrs.  Walker  and  Dr.  Bullard);  the  Alto  solo 
(Miss  Welsh)  describing  its  capture  by  the  raven ; 
the  Quartet  (by  the  two  ladies  with  Dr.  Langmaid 
and  Dr.  Bullard)  relating  the  catastrophe ;  and  the 
select  chorus  of  women :  "On  mossy  bed  her  gentle 
form  reposes,"  were  all  nicelv  sung.  The  piano 
accompaniments,  for 'which  alone  "Toggenburg" 
was  written,  were  shared  between  Mr.  Preston  and 
Mr.  Lang  himself,  who  showed  his  artistic  sense 
and  power  in  this  as  well  as  in  the  direction  of  the 
whole. 


Part  II.  opened  with  another  eight-hand  piece : 
"  Les  Contrastes "  by  Moscheles,  which  always 
makes  effect  when  played  so  well  as  it  was  by 
Messrs.  Lang,  Sumner,  Foote  and  Preston.  A  Cho- 
rus of  Reapers  from  Liszt*s  "Prometheus  "  followed,' 
^K>ne  of  the  lighter  and  more  graceful  movements 
from  that  strange  work.  If  it  is  pretty  it  sounds 
also  common,  with  its  unvarying  figure  of  accom- 
paniment ;  here  and  there  you  feel  that  it  might 
have  confe  right  out  of  a  Donizetti  opera — say 
some  FavorUa. 

Mendelssohn's  simple  and  pathetic  song.  The  Gar- 
land: "  By  Celia's  Arbor,"  was  sung  just  as  it 
should  be  by  Miss  Ita  Welsh,  with  a  voice  of  organ- 
like roondness  and  continuity  of  tone,  and  with  true 
style  and  feeling;  the  encore  was  irresistible. 
Leslie's  Madrigal :  "  Thine  eyes  so  bright "  handles 
the  contrapuntal  ways  of  the  old  madrigalists  quite 
cleverly ;  for  two  thirds  of  its  length  it  is  really 
interesting ;  but  he  keeps  on  developing  the  formal 
shell  at  great  length,  long  alter  all  the  meat  is  ex- 
hausted. The  movement  of  the  voices  in  the  imita- 
tive parts  was  very  distinct,  smooth  and  even.*- 
Finally,  the  March  and  Chorus:  "Twine  ye  the 
garlands"  from  "The  Ruins  of  Athens,"  though 
comparatively  commonplace  for  Beethoven,  and 
needing  the  scenic  surroundings  and  procession  to 
justify  its  repetitions,  was  to  our  sense  refreshing 
for  its  wholesome  strength  ;  you  felt  the  lion  even 
there;  and  it  was  good  after  so  much  artificial 
striving  by  the  2Hi  minorea. 

The  Cecilia  have  some  of  the  best  sort  of  stuff  in 
their  repertoire  for  the  coming  concerts  of  the 
season. 


is  talent  in  her  doubtless,  but  its  time  has  not  yet  come. 
Miss  Phxllipps  sang  "  One  far6  '*  in  lier  own  large  and 
noble  style  until  near  the  end,  ^ben  why  should  she 
spoil  it  by  haoknied  Italian  ornamentation  and  cadenm? 
In  such  a  melody  simplicity  is  beauty. 

Bbmbktx  stood  before  us  quite  another  ^ype  of  man 
from  the  tall,  dtgnifled  Wllheln^.  A  abort  and  genial* 
looking  man  past  middle  aice,  smiling  and  full  of 
bonhommU,  quick  and  meroorial  in  movement,  he  seemed 
one  who  ha4  always  been  on  the  best  familiar  terms 
with  everybody  (except  bis  coantry*s  oppressors),  and 
might  pass  very  well  for  a  good  hearty  priest  or 
abbe.  The  flery  nature  did  not  all  at  onoe  appear.  He 
played  the  Mendelssohn  Andante  all  through  m  a  qnieti 
pure  and  even  style,  with  perfect  intonation  and  the 
cleanest  execatlon.  But  when  it  came  to  the  Finale  his 
soul  kindled,  and  his  bow  flew  as  if  swayed  by  a  power 
invisible  behind  or  above  himself.  He  took  it  at  a  most 
rapid  tempo,  yet  all  was  perfectly  distinct:  and  the 
rhapsodical  fire  and  passion  which  he  threw  into  it  car- 
ried all  before  him.  There  was  manifest  a  more  excl- 
tinft  player  than  the  other  in  a  popular  sense;  one  more 
readily  appreciated  by  the  many;  one  whose  appeal 
is  more  electric,  more  directly  to  the  feelinftf  though 
there  may  be  fall  as  deep  and  even  deeper  feeling  un- 
derneath the  Beethoven  brow  and  icrave  face  of  Wfl- 
helmj.  He  was  recalled  in  a  storm  of  enthusiasm,  and 
then  played  one  of  the  pianoforte  Nocturnes  (No.  4)  by 
John  Field  (who  ffave  us  the  first  models  of  that  form) 
transcribed  by  himself  for  his  instrument  with  piano  ao- 
companiment.  This  was  exquisitely  delicate,  reilned 
and  subtle  in  his  perfect  reproduction,  the  very  poetnr 
of  Art.  His  Chopin  pieces  were  most  fascinating  in  hu 
sensitive  yet  strong  delivery,  and  the  Hungarian  melo- 
dies were  of  course  stirring  and  full  of  the  national  fire 
and  quaintness.  Bemenyi  captured  his  audience  that 
night  completely. 

A  ereat  addition  to  the  concert  was  the  remaikably 
finished,  brilliant  and  effective  piano  performance  ot 
Mmo.  RiVE-KiHOy  who  has  ftained  In  all  respects  since 
she  played  here  before.  Llsst's  Hanfcarian  Fantasia 
was  marvellously  well  done.  And  for  an  encore  she  did 
well  to  give  something  in  greatest  contrast  to  it,  famil- 
iar yet  evermore  poetic  ana  select,  the  Berceute  of  Cho- 
pin, which  she  interpreted  with  charming  graee  and 
tenderness. 

—We  could  not  wait  for  the  ballads  and  the  Paganini 
pieces. 


Edouaed  RxMSini.    Close  upon  the  heels  of  Wil- 

helmj  came  another  famous  violinist,  the  Hungarian 

patriot  and  impassioned,  genial  musician,  who  has 
Deen  so  much  written  about  by  Liszt  and  others, 
and  about  whom  so  many  anecdotes  and  reminis- 
cences have  met  the  eye  in  every  newspaper  since 
he  came  this  time  to  America : — for  he  has  been 
here  before,  as  a  youth,  when  the  storm  of  revolu- 
tion drove  him  an  exile  to  these  shores  in  1850. 
But  then  he  did  not  play  in  Boston.  This  time  he 
rave  us  but  a  single  evening,  Nov.  20,  when  the. 
Music  Hall  was  well  filled  with  an  eager  and  a 
sympathetic  audience.  The  programme  was  of 
somewhat  the  same  mixed  character  with  those  of 
the  Wilhelmj  concerts,  the  selections  averaging 
considerably  better.     It  was  this  : 

Overture—"  Ilka," Doppler 

BeoitatiTe  and  Air— « .Tadas  Maccabssus," . .  .Handel 

Mr.  W.  Coonney. 

Polonaise— «  Mignon,'* Thomas 

Misa  Hannah  Grace  Sterne. 
(Accompanied  by  Mr.  Petersilea.) 

Aria—"  Che  far6V»  from  ••  Orfeo  " Gluok 

Miss  AdeUide  Phillipps. 
Concerto  for  Violin— Andante  and  Rondo, 

Mendelssohn 
Mr.  Bdooard  Remenyl. 
Marchf  from  the  <'  Wedding  of  Nefassa,'* 

89dermann 
Bunffarian  Fantasia— For  Piano  and  Orchestra, 
^  Uast 

Mme.  Julia  Riv6-King. 
Solos  for  Yiolin— 

o.  Nocturne,  in  B&.  Op.  9.  No.  2 Chopin 

&.  Melodies  heroTques  et  lyriques  hongroises,   ** 
Transcribed  by  B.  Remenyl— first  time  in 
America. 

e.  Masurka,  Op.  7,  No.  1 Chopin 

Transcribed  by  B.  Remenyl. 

Aria— "Qui la  voce.*'    I  Pnritani Bellini 

Miss  Hannah  Grace  Sterne. 

English  Ballad—"  Tell  me.  Mary," Hobson 

Mr.  W.  Courtney, 

Ballad— «  Absence,*' Alfred  Pease 

Miss  Adelaide  Phillipps. 
Yiolin  Solos— Capricdos,  Nos.  21  and  24.... Paganini 

The  little  orchestra,  rather  sleepily  conduoted  by  Herr 
DuixjKxN,  played  the  fresh  and  pretty  Hangarian  Over- 
ture and  the  accompaniments  moderately  well.  Mr. 
CouBTHXT,  the  Bngliah  tenor,  uufortunately  for  hts  first 
appearance  here,  had  a  bad  cold ;  yet  In  the  Handelian 
trumpet  Air:  **  Sound  an  alarm'*  he  made  a  most  favor- 
able impression  both  by  the  clear,  round,  ringing  qual- 
ity of  his  voice,  his  excellent  declamation  (reminding 
us  of  Sims  Reeves)  and  his  artistic  singing.  We  may 
hope  much  from  him  in  the  Metidh,  Miss  Btxbnx  has 
acquired  considerable  execution  and,  for  a  pupil, 
has  made  good  progress  in  the  rendering  of  such  trylne 
music  as  the  "  Mignon "  polonaise  and  Jenny  Lind's 
great  concert  aria:  «  Qui  la  Voce."  The  latter  was  the 
moie  successful  of  the  two.  But  she  Is  as  yet  too  young, 
too  slight  and  undeveloped,  her  voice,  too  slender  and 
almost  childish,  and  her  style  (if  s^le  there  be)  too 
crude  for  an  appearance  on  so  formidable  a  stage;  there 


More  remains  behind:— Sherwood,  Orth,  Wilhelmj 
again,  Symphony  (^ncert,  etc.,  etc. 


Thb  Botlston  Club  starts  off  this  rear  with  a 
chorus  of  nearly  two  hundred  voices.    Among  the 
works  to  be  given  this  year  are  Bach's  Motet  in  B- 
fiat,  a  beautiful  work  in  four  movements  for  double 
chorus,  and  of  extraordinary  difficulty.      It   has 
never  been  performed  in  this  country.     Handel's 
Utrecht  "  Jubilate,"  for  solos  and  chorus,  will  also 
be  presented  for  the  first  time  in    this   country. 
Palestrina's  "  Messa  per  i  Deffonte,**  which  created 
so  profound  an  impression  last  year,  will  be  repeat- 
ed.   Besides  these  larger  works,  the  club  has  in 
preparation  choruses  and  descriptive  choral  ballads 
by    Rheinberger,    Raff,    Rubinstein,    Hanptmann, 
Franz,  Schubert,  Schumann,    Mendelssohn,  Wag- 
ner, Cornelius,    (a  new  and    talented    writer    for 
voices) ;  an  anthem  by  Purcell.  a  new  choral  hymn 
with  organ  accompaniment  by  Brahms ;   Longfel- 
low's '* Bells  of  Strasburg,"  with  Liszt's  setting; 
new  sonffs  by  Gade,  Herbeck,  Sodermann ;   madri- 
gals of  the  old  English  school  by  Wilbye  and  oth- 
ers, folksongs,  etc.,  etc.    As  will  be  seen,  the  club 
is  determined   to  surpass  even  the  splendor  of  its 
past  record.    Its  efforts  last  season  raised  it  to  the 
foremost  place  among  organizations  of  its  kind  in 
this  country,  and  the  members  are  enthusiastic  in 
their  efforte  to   sustain    the    position    they   have 
achieved.     This  enthusiasm,  this  singing  for  the 
music  and  for  the  love  of  singing,  is  what  imparts 
such  life  and  color  to  the  work  of  the  club,  and 
make  It  possible  to  accomplish  the  amount  of  labor 
it  performs  every  year ;  for  the  programmes,  which 
are  long,  are  made  up  almost  entirely  of  new  pieces. 
These  pieces  are  translated  and  published  by  the 
club,  and  it  is  now  issuing,  in  a  neat,  cheap  edition, 
lovely  choruses  and  part-songs  of  all  descriptions, 
which  are  finding  their  way  over  the  country  in 
large  numbers,  thus  assisting  to  replenish  the  fail- 
ing stock  of  that  class  of  music,  and  cultivating  a 
higher  and  more  refined  taste   generally    among 
those  who  are  devoted  to  part-singing.    The  club, 
consisting  as  it  does  of  a  splendid  and  separately 
drilled  male  chorus,  with  its  auxiliary  chorus  of 
ladies,  also  separately  trained  on  another  evening 
of  the  week,  affords  the  largest  scope  to  form  inter- 
esting and  varied  programmes.     It  is  intended  to 
g^ve  male  part-songs  of  the  test,  and  the  combina- 
tion of  both  male  and  female  voices  in  mixed  cho- 
rus.   The  club  has  proved  beyond  a  doubt  that 
male  part  songs  are  heard  at  their  best  when  they 
have  the  setting  ef  female  part-songs  and  mixed 
choral  work.    When  the  object  of  a  musical  organ- 
ization is  in  the  interest  of  true  music,  and  its  motto 
is  ever  "  onward  and  higher,"  it  deserves  the  most 
cordial  admiration  of  all  who  have  the  deeper  inter- 
ests of  art  in  view.    It  becomes  an  educator,  and, 
consequently,  an  object  for  gratitude. — OoM^tU, 
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Thiodor*  Thomas  Iim  annoonoed  the  programme 
of  his  symphony  concerts  in  Cincinnati.  They  will 
be  twelve  in  number,  taking  place  on  Thursday 
evenings,  with  a  public  rehearsal  in  the  afternoon 
of  the  day  preceding  each.  The  chief  feature  of 
each  concert  will  be  of  course  a  symphony,  which 
will  be  accompaoied  by  other  works  of  a  varied 
character.  The  symphonies  which  are  to  be  per- 
formed during  the  winter  are  one  by  Haydn,  Mo- 
zart (G-minor).  Beethoven  (Nos.  2,  8,  4  and  6), 
Schubert  (No.  9,  in  C-major),  Mendelssohn  (No.  8, 
Scotch),  Spohr  (Consecration  of  Sound),^  Schumann 
(No.  4,  in  D-minor).  Rubinstein  (Ocean),  Raff  (Im 
Walde),  and  Brahms.  The  programme  for  the  first 
concert  (Nov.  7)  was  as  follows :  Symphony  No.  2, 
Beethoven ;  Air,  Bach :  Overture  to  Genoveva, 
Schumann;  Serenade,  Volkmann;  Symphonic  Po- 
em, "  Hunnenschlacht"  (after  Kaulbach)  Lisst. 


PiTTsniLD,  Mass.  Professor  Blodgett  is  givine:  a 
series  of  historical  recitals  to  his  classes  at  the  Mn> 
sic  School,  Pittsfield,  Mass.,  at  the  first  of  which 
were  given  selections  from  Frescobaldi,  (1601-66); 
Arcangelo  Corelli,  (1668-1712):  Henry  Purcell, 
(1668-96);  Domenico  ScarlaUi.  (1688-1740);  Han- 
del,  (1686-1769);  Sebasiian  Bach.  (1687-1760); 
Carl  Bach,  (1714-82) :  Ernst  Bach.  (1722-81) ;  de- 
menti. (1762-1842);  Eberlin.  (1767-86);  Cherubini, 
(1760-1842).  On  July  [?]  28  his  oratorio  class, 
numbering  seventy  picked  voices,  assisted  by  the 
Harvard  Symphony  Orchestra,  of  Boston,  and  Mrs. 
H.  M.  Smith.  Miss  Florence  Holmes,  and  the  Mes- 
srs. Winch,  as  solo  quartette,  will  give  Mendels- 
sohn's "  Elijai).**  The  Pittsfield  music  loving  socie- 
ty feels  ;irreatly  indebted  to  Professor  Blodgett,  an<i 
is  looking  forward  to  the  oratorio  as  the  musical 
event  of  the  winter.  Professor  Blodgett  has  asso- 
ciated with  him  an  sble  corps  of  insti  uctors ;  among 
them  several  eminent  Boston  musicians.  He  ban 
three  hundred  and  fifty  pupils  this  season— a  proof 
that  his  efforts  to  secure  the  best  instruction  are 
beine:  appreciated.  The  school  is  now  held  in  a 
beautifully  constructed  building  on  the  estate  of  the 
late  General  W.  F.  Bartlett.  Occasional  lecturer 
are  delivered  on  the  kindred  arts ;  thus  recently 
Professor  Pratt,  of  Williams  College,  lectured  to  the 
school  on  **  Tlie  Art  of  Painting.*"  Pupils'  mirew 
are  frequently  held,  and  sltogether  Professor  Blod 
gett's  enterprise  is  contributing  much  to  the  socisl 
life  of  Pittsfield. — Home  Journal,  N.  Y, 


Tha  Swedish  composer,  AdoHph  Fredrik  Liin>- 
BLAD,  who  died  at  Lorvingeborg  on  the  28d  of  Au- 
gust, has,  since  1881,  been  president  of  the  Swedish 
Academy  of  Muric  His  first  publicaticn,  a  book 
of  songs,  entitled,  "  Der  Nordensaal,'*  was  brought 
out  under  the  supervision  of  Mendelssohn.  Among 
his  most  important  works  are  the  opera  of  **  Fron- 
dorerne,"  first  performed  in  1886,  and  the  cantata.^ 
of  *•  Dr5marne  "  and  '*  Om  Vinterqvftil."  Many  of 
his  part-songs  and  choruses  were  sung  by  the  Scan- 
dinavian singers  at  the  Paris  Exhibition  in  the 
Trocad^ro  Hall  recently. 


A  Double  Kbt-board.  The  piano  pupil  of  the 
present  day  finds  difficulties  enough  in  his  way 
towards  the  achievement  of  even  moderate  success 
in  his  art  to  tax  his  best  powers  and  to  occupy  most 
of  his  time  for  years ;  but  if  the  London  Mutical 
Standard  is  correct  in  predicting  that  a  piano  re- 
cently invented  is  to  become  "the  piano  of  the 
future."  the  pianist  of  the  future  will  find  his  task  a 
far  greater  one.  This  new  instrument  Ib  provided 
with  a  second  key-bosrd,  the  scale  of  which  runs  in 
an  inverse  direction  Irom  that  of  the  usual  order ; 
that  is,  it  ascends  from  right  to  left  The  object  of 
this  second  key-board  is  to  facilitate  the  playing  of 
the  passages  that  now  require  the  crossing  of  the 
hanas,  instead  of  which  operation  the  second  set  ef 
notes  are  to  be  used,-  the  hands  playing  apart  from 
each  other.  An  ascending  passage  for  the  left  hand, 
for  instance,  is  played  on  the  old-style  key-board,  to 
almost  the  centre  of  the  piano,  then  continued  by 
playing  backward  on  the  other  board,  and  so  with 
psBsages  for  the  right  hand.  The  increased  power 
thus  given  to  the  musician  in  the  execution  of  diffi- 
cult music  is  obvious,  but  the  corresponding  diffi- 
culty of  learning  to  use  it  to  advantage  will  be 
discouraging  to  many  already  skilful  pianists.  It 
requires,  for  instance,  a  triple  score,  and  the  oenfu- 
sion  ef  playing  alternately  backward  and  forward 
will  be  something  requiring  mtich  patience  to  be- 
come accustomed  to.  The  new  instrument  is  a 
French  invention. 


RDcnm,  the  great  violinist,  has  a  brilliant  record 
for  bravery  and  gallantry  as  a  soldier,  having  enlist- 
ed in  1848  and  served  in  Hungary's  heroic  struggle 
for  independenoe,  and  being  made  aid-de-camp  of 
General  Gorgey,  when  the  latter  was  made  com- 
mander-in-chief. A  companion-in-arms  says :  "We 
all  loved  and  admired  Remenyi  so  much  that  we 
used  to  drive  him  away  from  the  fields  of  battle  in 
order  to  spare  the  world  a  masterpiece  of  creation 
in  music.  Incidentally.  I  will  mention  that  on  the 
11th  day  of  July— one  of  the  bloodiest  Austro-Rus- 
sian  and  Hungarian  battles— Gdrgey  forbade  Re- 
menyi to  follow  US.  Remenyi  followed  us.  never- 
theless, and  appeared  among  ns  in  the  white  heat 
of  the  conflict  Gdrgey,  on  noticing  him,  ordered 
two  hussars  to  drag  him  off  the  bloody  field  under 
arrest."  When  a  little  lieutenant  of  sixteen  sum- 
mers, Remenyi  used  to  delight  the  old  veterans  by 
his  playing  on  the  violin,  and  make  their  hearts 
brave  for  the  next  day's  fray. 


♦-^ 


Wilheliiq. 

The  various  schools  of  violin-playing  have  led  to  some 
divergent  points.  ▲  passing  notice  of  these  schools  of 
art  seems  necessary  to  a  proper  understanding  of  the 
sahject  of  our  notice. 

First  in  ehronologlcal  order  and  first  In  Its  grand  re- 
sults atands  the  Italian  school.  It  points  proudly  to  Its 
long  list  of  notables,  conspicuous  among  whom  were 
Gorelll,  1663-1718,  whose  works  are  to  this  day  prescribed 
as  essential  stndy  for  every  aspirant  for  musical  fame; 
Tartlnl,  1603-1T70,  who  lengthened  the  bow,  and  may  be 
said  to  have  founded  the  modem  methods;  PngnanI, 
1727-1808,  the  devoted  pupil  of  the  former,  and  vaster  of 
Viottift  1788-1824,  tbe  last  but  not  least  of  the  exponents 
of  this  grand  school.  Paii^nlnl,  although  ItaUan,  could 
not  be  classified  with  the  preceding,  for  he  was  altogeth- 
er an  exceptional  phenomenon,  and  narrowly  escaped 
becoming  the  head  of  a  school  of  his  own.  Ole  Bnll.  one 
of  his  ardent  admirers,  and  Imitator  of  many  of  bis 
faults  and  of  some  of  his  beauties,  Is  with  ns  yet;  al- 
though passing  Into  the  sere  and  yellow  leaf,  he  sus- 
tains his  reputation  with  a  vigorons  tenure.  The  merits 
of  the  Italian  school  are  a  breadth  and  richness  of  tone 
unapproached  If  ever  Imitated  by  the  others.  Grand 
dramatic  effects  are  aspired  to  and  attained,  the  feel- 
Inpcs  of  the  hearer  are  stirred  to  their  utmost  depth  by  a 
rushing  flow  of  penetrating  sounds,  and  the  heart  re- 
sponds by  sympathetic  throlM. 

The  German  school  has  aimed  at  and  reached  a  fault- 
less technique,  which  defies  the  acumen  of  the  sharpest 
critic;  the  tone  Is  pure  but  not  large,  and,  the  style  of 
music  performed  belnft  saturated,  as  It  were,  with 
^>eHe  und  JnxntaHe,  reverie  and  metaphysics,  as  op- 
posed to  a  purely  sensuous  character,  the  result  Is  an 
appeal  to  the  intellect  rather  than  to  the  passions.  In 
other  words,  to  the  head  rather  than  to  the  heart.  The 
Belgian  and  French  schools  somewhat  resemble  each 
other,  both  being  noted  tor  brilliant  virtuosity.  We  have 
heard  In  America  some  eminent  exponents  of  the  latter 
schools  in  Artot,  Yienxterops,  and  Wieniawski,  while 
the  Italian  school  has  been  represented,  with  us,  by  81- 
vori.  a  pupil  of  Paganlnl.  Tbe  German  school,  for  sev- 
eral reasons,  has  been  made  more  familiar  to  Ameri- 
cans, and,  althoogh  the  genius  of  our  people  leads  to 
adaslration  of  a  larger  tone  and  a  more  demonstrative 
manner,  we  are  being  slowly  educated  to  an  appredar 
tion  of  the  salient  points  of  excellence  in  it,  and  we  find 
even  enthusiasm  occasionally  displayed  at  the  perform- 
ances of  Wllhelmj,  who  with  his  twin-brother  In  art, 
the  great  Joachim,  develops  all  the  beauties  and  merits 
of  his  school  to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  the  connois- 
seur. At  the  same  time,  it  must  be  admitted,  there  is 
a  pressing  desire  In  the  heart  of  the  American  amateur 
for  a  broader  coloring,  a  freer  distribution  of  sunlight, 
fOr  instance  as  displayed  In  happy  contrast  in  some  of 
ECamilton's  marine  views,  a  little  less  of  the  neutral 
tints  and  weird  scenery  of  the  Harts  Mountains. 

We  have  associated  with  Wllhelmj  the  name  of  Joa- 
chim, who  has  never  been  heard  in  our  countnr,  because 
both  artists  have  studied  under  the  same  master,  Ferdi- 
nand David,  who,  however,  aooordlng  to  the  impression 
made  by  him  on  our  mind,  was  of  a  more  masculine 
mould  than  either  of  his  pupils,  who,  as  our  memory 
serves  us.  In  the  case  of  Joachim,  resemble  each  other 
In  many  traits— Individual  as  well  as  professiona]. 

It  Is  not  thought  well.  In  the  canons  of  criticism,  to 
Judge  by  oompariaon,  yet  sometimes  contrast  may  do  us 
a  eood  service  in  elaborating  a  description,  as  for  exam- 
ple we  would  place  as  antipodes,  what  the  Leipsig  crit- 
ics call  the  charlatanism  of  Ole  Bull,  and  the  Puritanism 
of  Wllhelmj.  In  fact  the  latter  Is  an  apostle  of  high 
art,  pure  and  undeflled ;  in  bis  bearing  he  is  dignified 
and  manly,  scorning  to  prostitute  his  art  to  mercenary 
or  unworthy  purposes.  Talcing  for  granted  all  our  pre- 
vious suggestions  as  to  school,  national  taste,  ana  so 
forth,  ana  refraining  from  indulgence  in  technical  de- 
tails, we  Sim  up  oar  estimate  of  Wllhelmj  by  asserting 
In  few  but  comprehensive  words,  that  he  is  a  truly  great 
artist.— iVv^rsss,  (fMkkMj^Ma.) 


S^ettsI   Itottres. 


DBSOBIPTIYB  LIST  OFTHB 
P«l»lUlifi4  by  Oliver  l^lsaem  A  Co. 


*  <>»  « 


Shadow.    For  Oontralto  or  Baritone.    D.  4. 
a  to  d.  Otgood.  50 

'*  Only  the  sound  of  a  voioe. 
Tender  and  sweet  and  low.*' 

Mr.  Osgood  has  been  careful  to  make  a  true  eos- 
tralto  son$r,  with  no  high  or  screamy  notes  In  it, 
and  it  is  of  coarse  of  tasteful  and  good  qoalitj. 

Beauties  of  Carmen.  By  BizeL 

Air.    Kow  with  those  who  gnard. 
(Noi  con  la  guardia).    D  minor.  4.  o  to  F.  35 
Canzone,  Hark!  the  Cithern's  joyous 
Sound.    (AH'  redir  del  sistro  il  snon). 
E  minor.  4.  c  to  g.  00 

Aria.    Here  must  the  Smnigclors  dwell. 

(Qui  dei  contrabbanier).    Eb.  5.  Etob.  0D 
Duo.    Speak  to  me  of  my  Mother.  (Parle 
moi  de  la  mere).  G  minor  and  major.  5. 
d  to  a.  75 

The  above  are  vocal  favorites  of  the  new  opera. 
lBatr«ni«] 


Gerster  Galop.  Aft.       8.  Pratt  90 

Dedicated  to  Mile.  Etelka  Oerster  of  tbe 
Mapleson  Opera  Co.,  who  wiO  feel  complimented 
by  such  a  bright  affair. 

Bum!  Bum!  Galop.  G.    8.  ReadL  90 

Bright  and  piquant,  and  mach  better'thjM  in 
name. 

Nancy  Lee.  Transcription  and  Yariations. 
E6.  4.  Warren.  50 

Perliaps  the  moftt  showy  and  varied  airufpe- 
ment  of  this  beantiful  air  that  has  appeared. 
Good  exhibition  piece. 

Rapid  Transit    Grand  Galop  de  Concert 
4  hands.  A6.  4.  WeU  1.50 

Already  described  as  a  solo,  but  is  more  power- 
ful, of  course,  in  Its  present  form. 

Reed  Organ  Melodies.  Arranired  from  popu- 
lar authors.  By  W.  IT.  Clarke,  each.  SO 
Ko.  14.    Prayer  of  the  Angels.  B6.    8. 

Beautiful  Evening  Star.    C.    4. 
No.  12.    Mortons  ((3k>v.)  Funeral  March. 
D  minor.    3. 
Two  of  the  06  numbers  of  this  verv  fine  set, 
one  of  the  best,  to  say  the  least,  ever  put  together 
for  Reed  Organ. 

Potpourri.    "Carmen."         4.  Maylath.^ 

Quadrille.    "Carmen."  8.  Arb<m.¥i 

Both  of  the  above  belonft  to  the  set,  "  Beandes 
of  Carmen  **  and  give  good  selections  of  favorite 
airs. 

Gipsy  Rondo,    (tlngarishes  Rondo).    G.   8. 

Haudji.4b 

One  of  a  set  called  "Salon  Stiicke,*'  whicli 
name  sngnrests  the  direction,  —  **  when  ordering; 
music,  mention  the  set,  If  the  piece  belonirs  la 
one.  Always,  also,  be  careful  to  get  tbe  fiist 
letter  of  the  title  right,  and  to  five  the  name  of 
the  aothor.  Sheer,  ransfo  is  very  easily  fosiMi 
when  correct  title  In  given,  and  often  cannot  be 
found  at  all,  when  the  title  is  incorrectly  written. 
This  Gipsy  Rondo  Is  a  capital  pleoefor  learners. 

Andante.  D  major.    4.  Cfutler.  96 

Finely  wrought  Organ  piece  for  2  Hannalf 
with  rather  easy  Pedal  part. 

Bouquet  of  Melodies,  from  "  Carmen."    4. 

De  FW6a<%1.00 
A  doosen  or  more  favorite  airs  compose  tbe 
pleasluf?  nosegay,— varied,  although  cannon  col- 
ors the  whole. 

The  Albertha  Walts.  3.  BosatL  75 

Very  pleasing  set  of  walties,  #ith  marked  mel- 
odies. 

Christmas  Kve.    Waltz.    P.    2.     Severance,  80 
A  sparklinfi:  waits,  which,  as  It  Is  easy,  Is  j^*^ 
the  thing  for  Christmas  playing. 

King  Gamhrinus.    Waltz.    P  major  &  minor. 
8  Pratt.  80 

This,  with  the  sonff  of  a  similar  title,  are  ar- 
ranged from  Metra*s  "  VeiUeur.  de  Nnit."  A 
neat  waits. 

Abbbsviattoics.— Degrees  of  dilBculty  are  marked 
from  1  to  7.  The  key  Is  denoted  by  a  capital  letter,  ai  t* 
Bb,  etc.  A  large  Roman  letter  marks  the  loweft  ssd  toe 
highest  note  If  on  the  staff,  small  Roman  letters  if  mwv 
or  above  the  staff.  Thus:  «•  C.  5.  c  to  E,"  meaiiB •''gj 
of  C,  Fifth  degree,  lowest  letter  c  on  the  added  ose  b^ 
low.  highest  letter,  X  on  the  4th  spaee. 
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The  Child  Mnsldaii. 

He  had  played  for  his  lordship's  leree, 
He  had  played  for  her  ladyship's  whim, 

Till  the  poor  little  head  was  heayy. 
And  the  poor  little  hraln  wonid  swim. 

And  the  face  grew  peaked  and  eerie. 
And  the  Inge  eyes  stranf^e  and  brif(ht, 

And  they  said,— too  late,—'*  He  is  weary  I 
He  shall  rest  for,  at  least,  to-night  I  '* 

Bnt  at  dawn,  when  the  birds  were  waklni^t 
As  they  watched  in  the  Rllent  roota, 

With  the  sound  of  a  strained  oord  breaking, 
A  something  snapped  in  the  gloom. 

'Twas  a  string  of  his  Tioloncello, 
And  they  heard  him  stir  in  the  bed : 

'<  Make  room  for  a  tired  little  fellow. 
Kind  Oodl''  was  the  last  that  he  said. 

-yew  York  Semi- Weekly  T^mee. 


ic  with  the  Blind. 

(From  the  Forty-serenth  Annnal  Report  of  the  Dlreo- 
tor  of  the  Perkins  Institatlon  and  Massaohnsetts  School 
for  the  Blind,  September  90, 1878.) 

The  department  of  music  continues  to  per- 
form its  important  part  in  our  system  of  edu- 
cation, both  as  an  essential  element  of  mental 
deyelopment  and  culture,  and  as  a  powerful 
agent  in  training  np  the  young  to  usefulness 
and  independence. 

The  usual  routine  of  study  and  prnctice  has 
been  pursued  with  regularity  and  eamostness, 
and  the  results  have  been  as  satisfactory  as 
those  in  any  former  year. 

No  endeavors  have*been  spared  to  increase 
the  internal  means  and  facilities  for  a  broad 
and  thorough  musical  education,  and  to  ren- 
der the  department  complete  in  all  its  appoint- 
ments. 

During  the  past  year  two  full  concert  grand 
pianos  and  an  upright  have  been  added  to  our 
collection  of  musical  instruments;  and  several 
old  ones  have  been  repaired  and  put  in  good 
order. 

C)ur  course  of  instruction  is  methodically 
arranged,  and  every  opportunity  consistent 
wi  h  our  means  afforded  for  the  thorough 
study  of  music  as  a  science  and  its  practice  as 
an  art. 

The  number  of  pupils  who  received  instruc- 
tion in  music  during  the  past  year  was  eighty- 
five,  and  the  branches  taught  may  be  summar- 
ized as  follows:  Pianoforte;  the  parlor  and 
church  organ;  solo  and  class  singing;  the 
6ute,  clarinet,  comet  and  other  brass  instru- 
ments; harmony;  the  history  of  music  and 
pedagogics. 

Our  corps  of  instructors  consists  of  five  resi- 
dent teachers  and  one  assistant, — all  former 
pupils  of  the  school; — three  non-resident  pro- 
fessors, and  three  music  readers. 

At  the  close  of  the  last  term  nine  pupils 
graduated  from  the  music  department,  some  of 
whom  were  also  well  qualified  as  tuners  of 
piano  fortes. ^Tbe  success  of  all-in  the  practi- 
cal walks  of  life  will  depend  upon  their 
ability  to  turn  their  knowledge  and  skill  here 
acquired  to  useful  account,  and  upon  their 
exertions  to  secure  their  full  share  of  the  pub- 
lic patronage. 

Of  the  three  classes  in  harmony  one  com- 
pleted that  study,  in  which  the  extracts  from 
Richter^s  manual,  copied  the  preceding  year  in 
Braille*s  system  of  musical  notation,  rendered 
great  service.  The  study  of  harmony,  even  in 
an  elementary  course,  is  of  special  advantage 
to  the  formal  training  of  the  pupils.  It  opens 
to  them  ^n  entirely  new  view  of  music,  and 
gives  them    a   aystematic  knowledge  of  its 


grammar  as  well  as  of  the  nature  of  its  sounds. 
Exercises  in  tones  train  alike  the  understand- 
ing, the  memory  and  the  aesthetic  faculties.  In 
learning  the  variations  of  musical  tones,  the 
pupils  must,  firstly,  consider  them  with  refer- 
ence to  their  melodic,  rhythmical,  dynamic, 
and  harmonic  character;  and  secondly,  with 
reference  to  their  inner  or  sesthetic  nature, 
through  which  they  exemplify  the  beautiful. 
The  former  of  these  two  processes  is  accom- 
plished by  the  musical  faculties,  the  latter  by 
the  fancy  and  by  the  sense  of  beauty.  Hence 
harmony  forms  the  foundation  upon  which  a 
scientific  musical  knowledge  is  reared ;  and  the 
deeper  and  broader  the  basis,  the  higher  will 
the  structure  rise. 

•  Embossed  books  on  the  subjects  of  counter- 
point, fugue,  composition  and  the  history  of 
music,  are  becoming  great  desiderata.  These 
studies  have  undoubtedly  been  mastered  by 
blind  students  without  the  aid  of  such  books, 
but  at  a  great  disadvantage  and  with  the  loss 
of  much  valuable  time. 

Most  of  our  scholars  receive  instruction  in 
several  branches  of  music,  and  at  .the  same 
time  are  carefully  trained  in  the  methods  of 
imparting  their  knowledge  to  others  with  equal 
success.  The  plan  of  placing  the  younger  pu- 
pils under  the  charge  of  some  of  the  more  ad- 
vanced ones  continues  to  be  attended  with 
most  beneficial  consequences.  It  gradually 
familiarizes  them  with  the  habit  of  teaching, 
and  prepares  them  to  leave  the  Institution 
with  some  practical  experience  in  their  pro- 
fession. 

The  eflSciency  of  the  band  is  somewhat  im- 
paired by  the  retirement  of  several  of  its  lead- 
ing members,  whose  term  of  instruction  had 
expired ;  but  their  places  are  filled  from  among 
the  youngfr  members  of  the  department,  and 
the  remodelled  group  will  soon  be  in  good 
practice  and  in  fair  condition  for  public  per- 
formances. 

All  pupils  have  a  fair  trial  in  music  and  de- 
vote some  time  each  day  to  its  study  and 
practice;  but  only  those  who  show  special 
talent  and  possess  such  general  mental  ability 
as  is  essential  for  the  attainment  of  excellence 
in  any  art  devote  as  much  time  to  it  as  can 
profitably  be  employed. 

In  the  selection  of  music  great  care  is  exer- 
cised, and  the  sensuous  trash,  which  vulgarizes 
the  art  and  corrupts  the  popular  taste,  is  ex- 
cluded from  our  school.  Compositions  of  an 
acknowledged  excellence  alone  are  recommend- 
ed to  the  pupils.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind, 
however,  that,  unless  the  intellect  and  the 
sentiments  are  fully  cultivated  and  the  feelings 
awakened  and  refined,  the  acquisition  of  an 
ardent  fondness  for  classic  music  and  of  taste 
and  skill  for  playing  it  well  is  hardly  possible. 
Those  and  only  those  who  are  well  developed 
mentally,  and  have  a  sufficient  foundation  of 
knowledge  and  practice,  can  study  advanta- 
geously the  works  of  the  great  masters. 

Such  is  in  brief  the  nature  of  the  work  pur- 
sued in  our  music  department,  and  such  are 
the  internal  means  and  facilities  afforded  by 
this  Institution  to  make  thorough  musicians 
and  good  teachers  of  those  of  its  beneficiaries 
who  possess  the  requisite  talent  and  ability. 

External  opportunities  for  the  cultivation 
and  refinement  of  the  musical  taste  of  the  pu- 
pils by  attendance  upon  performances  of  vari- 
ous kinds  and  hearing  great  compositions  in- 
terpreted by  eminent  artists,  have  been  on  the 
increase  during  the  past  year.  Nor  has  the 
interest  or  the  ready  and  active  sympathy  of 
most  of  the  distinguished  musicians  of  our  city 
diminished.     On  the  contrary,  a  brilliant  array 


of  talented  artists  have  given  in  the  hall  of  the 
Institution  a  series  of  entertainments,  which 
delighted  all  who  had  the  privilege  of  hearing 
them,  and  added  much  to  the  happiness  and 
instruction  of  our  pupils.  Our  sincere  and 
heartfelt  thanks  are  due  to  them,  as  well  as  to 
the  societies,  proprietors,  performers  and  man- 
agers, who  have  been  so  kind  and  so  liberal  as 
to  allow  our  students  of  music  to  attend  gratu- 
itously most  of  the  best  concerts,  rehearsals, 
operas,  oratorios,  and  the  like,  given  in  the 
city  of  Boston.  The  significance  of  these  op- 
pMertunities  can  hardly  be  over-estimated. 
They  are  extremely  valuable  to  the  blind  of 
New  England  in  many  ways.  They  afford  the 
best  means  for  the  education  and  refinement  of 
the  musical  taste.  They  contribute  largely  to 
the  ffisthetic  cnlture,  stimulate  the  powers  of 
appreciation,  and  lay  the  foundation  of  sound 
analytical  criticism.  Finally,  they  introdnce 
our  pupils  into  those  peaceful  and  harmonious 
gatherings  of  the  people,  where  the  storm  of 
antagonisms  and  the  violence  of  human  pas- 
sions are  calmed  down  by  the  sound  of  music, 
and  all  enmity  and  acrimony  of  feeling  are 
softened  into  kindness  and  good  will.  *  *  * 
I  deem  it  hardly  necessary  to  dwell  upon  the 
subject  of  the  passionate  fondness  for  music 
shown  by  the  blind  throughout  all  ages.  The 
sculptured  granite  of  Egyptian  tablets  no  less 
than  the  imperishable  record  of  the  Grecian 
bard  attest  their  devotion  to  the  **  concord  of 
sweet  sounds."  Their  aptness  for  music  is 
universally  admitted,  and  can  be  easily  ex- 
plained. 

In  consequence  of  the  loss  of  the  visual  sense, 
an  unusual  amount  of  exercise  is  required  from 
that  of  hearing,  whereby  the  sphere  of  its  ac- 
quired perceptions  is  greatly  enlarged  and  its 
usefulness  enhanced.  Hence  the  intellectual 
susceptibilities  of  this  sense  are  so  cultivated 
by  practice  and  education,  and  its  discriminat- 
ing power  is  so  increased,  that  it  becomes  an 
efficient  medium  for  the  acquisition  of  objec- 
tive knowledge  and  an  exhaustless  source  of 
pleasure  and  enjoyment.  The  world  of  sound 
with  its  endless  changes  and  modulation  is  to 
the  blind  what  the  scenes  of  external  nature 
with  all  its  pleasing  varieties  of  form  and  color 
and  its  numberless  combinations  and  beautiful 
blendings  of  light  and  shade  are  to  those  who 
are  pemiitted  to  look  upon  them.     *    *    *    * 

But.  in  addition  to  its  sBsthetic  effects,  there 
are^  other  advantages  of  a  practical  character 
which  render  proficiency  in  music  of  vital  im- 
portance in  the  education  of  the  blind.  The 
loss  of  sight  is  less  of  an  obstruction  and  an 
obstacle  in  this  vocation  than  in  any  of  the 
mechanical  occupations.  Here  the  technical 
difficulties  may  oe  easily  overcome  and  the 
sightless  student  may  attain  excellence  as  a 
teacher.  Here  the  hand  may  perform  its  task 
without  the  assistance  of  sight  and  the  streams 
of  harmony  penetrate  the  inner  chambers  of 
the  ear  without  the  aid  of  the  eye.  A  wide 
field  of  great  usefulness  is  thus  opened  to  those 
who  are  endowed  with  marked  ability,  and  tal- 
ent, and  a  source  of  available  means  for  self - 
maintenance  provided  for  all  who  are  not 
wanting  in  capacity,  perseverance  and  general 
culture. 

For  these  reasons  music  is  considered  as  one 
of  the  most  important  branches  in  our  school 
and  neither  expense  in  increasing  the  number 
and  variety  of  instruments  nor  pains  in  secur- 
ing the  services  of  zealous  and  talented 
teachers  are  spared.  It  is  hoped  that  the  nec- 
essary means  may  be  supplied  for  continuing 
our  efforts  in  this  direction  unrelazed  until  the 
music  department  of  the  Institution  may  be- 
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come  a  truly  complete  and  cflBicient  conserra- 
torium,  the  graduates  of  which  shall  be  well 
fitted  to  be  classed  with  the  best  players  and 
vocalists,  and  be  in  demand  as  among  the  most 
competent  instructors  in  composition,  counter- 
point and  fugue. 

TtnnNO   Dbpabtmknt. 

Closely  interwoven  with  the  interests  of  the 
muMcal  are  those  of  the  tuning  department. 
Many  of  our  musical  pupils  incline  rather 
toward  tuning  than  teaching  as  a  profession; 
and,  even  when  this  is  not  the  case,  the  power 
of  taking  care  of  his  own  instrument  is  of  great 
value  to  a  musician,  and  is  in  fact  one  requisite 
of  a  perfect  artist. 

The  affairs  of  the  tuning  department  are 
being  vigorously  carried  on,  and  steady 
progress    lias   been    made    during    the    past 

year. 

Eighteen  pupils  have  received  instruction  in 
tuning,  five  of  whom  graduated  at  the  close  of 
the  school  term.  These  were  all  carefully  pre 
pared  and  well  fitted  to  enter  into  the  domain 
of  practical  business,  and,  so  far  as  heard  from, 
are  doing  extremely  well. 

The  work  of  our  tuners  has  given  entire  sat- 
isfaction to  our  customers,  and  its  (juality  is 
best  attested  by  the  comparative  readiness  with 
which  some  of  the  most  intelligent  families  of 
Boston  and  the  neighboring  towns  place  their 
costly  instruments  under  the  care  of  the  tuning 
department  of  this  Institution. 

The  contract  for  tuning  and  keeping  in  re- 
pair the  piano-fortes  used  in  the  public  schools 
of  Boston  for  one  year  expired  on  the  first  of 
May  last,  and  the  work  of  our  tuners  was  so 
thoroughly  and  conscientiously  done  as  to 
dispel  all  doubts  as  to  their  skill  and  ability,  and 
meet  with  the  unanimous  and  unqualified  ap- 
proval and  commendation  of  the  instructors  of 
music  in  the  public  schools. 

In  view  of  these  facts,  and  after  a  careful 
consideration  of  the  matter,  the  committee  on 
accounts  of  the  school  board  have  unhesitat- 
ingly and  cheerfully  renewed  the  contract  for 
another  year  on  the  same  terms  as  before,  **  as 
an  evidence  of  their  entire  satisfaction,"  and 
have  touched  upon  the  subject  in  their  last 
annual  report  in  the  following  words:— 


"  LmI  May,  owinjr  to  the  decease  of  the  former 
toner  of  pianos  for  the  city,  the  contract  for  the 
tuning  and  small  repairs  was  awarded  to  the  man- 
agement of  the  Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind  at 
S«ath  Boston.  The  committee  were  net  unanimous 
in  this  selection  :  it  seemed  to  some  of  them  to  be 
of  doubtful  expediency ;  while  they  did  not  ques- 
tion the  ability  of  the  blind  people  to  correctly  tune 
an  instrument,— a  matter  dependtng  upon  the  ear, 
—they  did  not  feel  that  they  were  as  fully  capable 
of  judging  the  need  of  small  repairs  constantly  re 
quired  by  instruments  submitted  to  such  hard  usage 
as  the  pianos  in  our  schools.  They  also  believed 
that  should  they  be  obliged  from  these  circumstan- 
ces to  transfer  the  contract  to  other  parties  at  the 
end  of  the  year,  it  would  be  a  matter  of  great  re- 
gret to  all  concerned,  and  work  to  the  injury  of  the 
Institution.  The  contract,  however,  was  awarded, 
the  management  assuroine  the  responsibilities 
cheerfully  and  with  a  full  knowledge  of  their  im 
.  porUnce.  At  the  end  of  the  year  their  work 
received  the  unanimous  approval  of  the  music  in- 
structors, and  the  approbation  of  the  committee. 
As  an  evidence  of  their  entire  satisfaction,  the  con- 
tract was  agun  awarded  to  them  at  the  same 
price." 

The  renewal  of  this  contract  is  a  subject  of 
much  congratulation.  It  is  an  explicit  recog- 
nition and  an  ofiicial  acknowledgment  of  the 
ability  and  proficiency  of  the  tuners  of  this 
Institution  made  by  the  school  board  of  the 
city  of  Boston.  It  is  an  eloquent  recommenda- 
tion of  their  skill  and  competence,  which  will 
open  a  broad  field  of  activity  aud  usefulness, 
and  at  the  same  time  confer  an  incalculable 
benefit  upon  their  brethren  in  misfortune  ev- 
erywhere. It  is  a  noble  act  of  justice  and  fair- 
ness, and  its  effects  will  doubtless  be  to  inspire 
the  blind  in  all  parts  of  the  country  with 
courage  and  hope,  and  to  stimulate  them  to 
more  strenuous  exertions  and  greater  efforts  to 


attain  efficiency  in  their  respective  vocations 
and  take  their  place  in  the  social  ranks.  May 
the  example  of  the  school  committee  of  Boston 
be  followed  by  those  of  all  other  cities,  where 
there  is  an  opportunity  to  give  employment  to 
competent  tuners  of  this  class. 

The  receipts  of  the  tuning  department  during 
the  past  year  amounted  to  about  sixteen  hun- 
dred dollars,  the  greater  portion  of  which  has 
been  paid  to  those  who  have  done  the  work, 
and  in  some  cases  has  supplied  a  pressing 
need. 

Several  of  the  more  advanced  scholars  in 
this  department  have  practised  tuning  reeds 
with  satisfactory  results.  Their  success  has 
removed  the  doubts  which  have  hitherto  exist- 
ed as  to  the  possibility  of  the  blind  becoming 
adepts  in  tuning  reed  organs.  We  have  already 
received  encouraging  reports  from  several 
young  men,  who,  since  they  left  us,  have  done 
this  kind  of  work  successfully  and  to  the 
entire  satisfaction  of  the  owners  of  the  instru- 
ments. 

At  the  convention  of  the  American  instruc- 
tors of  the  blind,  recently  held  in  Columbus, 
O.,  much  interest  was  manifested  in  the  art  of 
tuning  piano-fortes  as  a  suitable  employment 
for  the  blind,  and,  so  far  as  there  was  any 
opinion  expressed  as  to  the  qualifications  of 
the  sightless  tuners,  it  was  in  the  right  direc- 
tion. Too  much  stress  cannot  be  laid  upon 
the  importance  of  having  these  tuners  carefully 
trainea  and  thoroughly  qualified  in  their  art. 
To  this  end  the  course  of  instruction  must  be 
systematic  and  progressive,  the  facilities  for 
the  cultivation  of  the  discriminating  power  of 
the  ear  varied  and  adequate,  and  the  means  for 
study,  illustration,  and  practice  ample. 

But  even  a  great  proficiency  and  acknowl- 
edged excellence  in  the   art   of  tuning  and 
repairing  piano -fortes  cannot  be  of  great  avail 
to  its  owner  unless  accompanied  by  intelligence, 
good  address,  tact,  pleasing  manners,  neatness 
in  person  and  apparel,  modesty  in  demeanor, 
freedom  from  unclean  and  objectionable  hab- 
its, and  above  all  pjomptness  and  sterling  hon- 
esty in  all  business  transactions.   Unfortunately 
these  requisites  are  often  overlooked  by  the 
blind,  and  some  among  their  number  are  part- 
ly   responsible    for    the    prejudices    existing 
against  them.      Such  persons  are  those  who 
have  sought  and  obtained  employment  on  the 
ground  of  charity  rather  than  of  competence, 
and  who  were  utterly  unfit  to  do  the  work  in- 
trusted to  them.     Thus,  while  proving  them- 
selves un  worthyof  the  confidence  and  patronage 
generously  given  to  them,  they  have  at  the 
same  time  raised    a  strong  disbelief  in    the 
abilities  of  the  blind  as  a  class,  thereby  ruining 
the  prospects  of  skilful  workmen  who  but  for 
this  might  be  hired  with  quite  as  much  profit 
to  their  employers  as  to  themselves.     By  simi- 
lar individual  acts  the  blind  in  general  have 
been  unjustly  harassed,  their  labor  underval- 
ued, their  efforts  for  self-maintenance  misap- 
prehended, their  fitness  to  do  various  kinds  of 
work  doubted,  and  their   interests   injured. 
Happily  the  time  for  asking  and  receiving  aid 
on  the  score  of  charity  has  passed.     The  mem- 
ory of  Bartimeus*  old  seat  by  the  gates   of 
Jericho  is  a  perpetual  protest  against  what  is 
so  pitiable  a  disregara  of  man's  dignity  and 
self-respect,  and  an  unequivocal  condemnation 
of  the  unsoundness  of   a  faded   civilization. 
There  prevails  among  the  blind  of  to-day  a 
higher  standard  and  a  nobler  ideal  of  true 
manhood  and  womanhood.     The  educational 
advantages  which  they  have  enjoyed  for  the 
last  forty-seven  years  in  this    country  have 
created  and  fostered  in  them  a  just  aspiration 
for  independence  and  social  equality,  and  an 
ardent  desire  to  accept  and  assume  the  respon- 
sibilities of  life  under  the  same    conditions 
with  their  more  fortunate  brethren.     Milton 
wrote : — 

"  What  in  me  is  dark, 
Illumine ;  what  is  low,  raise  and  support," 


'*Let  intellectual  and  moral  li^bt  penetrate  and 
dispel  the  clouds  of  physical  darkness,  give  as 
educational  facilities  for  the  development  of 
our  faculties  and  the  increase  of  our  capacity, 
grant  us  suitable  opportunities  for  preparing 
and  arming  ourselves  efficiently  for  the  strag- 
gle of  life,  and  we  ask  no  more.^' 

Our  tuning  department  is  supplied  with 
every  appliance  necessary  to  gvre  the  pnpils  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  mechanism  of  the 
piano.  A  practiciu  acquaintance  with  all  parts 
of  the  instrument  is  considered  so  essentia!  in 
the  training  of  our  tuners  that  no  one  wanting 
in  it  is  allowed  to  undertake  to  tune,  and  much 
less  to  repair,  a  piano-forte.  Pupils  are  re- 
quired to  study  all  the  smaller  parts  of  the 
action  minutely,  familiarizing  themselves  with 
the  shape  and  use  of  each  one,  just  as  young 
surgeons  are  taught  the  use  of  the  muscles 
and  tendons  of  the  human  body  by  dis- 
section. 

No  endeavors  are  spared  in  securing  every 
appliance  to  facilitate  the  work  •f  our  tunen. 
and  place  them  as  nearly  as  possible  upon  an 
equal  footing  with  the  seeing  members  of  the 
craft.  We  have  recently  introduced  a  new  and 
useful  contrivance,  by  means  of  which  tbey  are 
enabled  to  remove  the  dust  from  the  sonod- 
board,  as  well  as  any  small  particles  which  may 
have  lodged  upon  it,  and  which  cannot  be 
reached  in  any  other  way.  It  is  simple  Id  its 
construction,  not  liable  to  get  out  of  order. 
can  be  obtained  at  a  reasonable  cost  and  car- 
ried in  the  bag  with  other  tools. 

It  is  a  very  propitious  omen  that  manafacto- 
rers  of  piano-fortes  are  beginning  to  recognize 
the  claims  of  the  blind  tuners  aud  to  admit 
them  to  their  shops.  Much  credit  is  doe  to 
one  of  the  most  famous  houses  in  Loodon, 
Eng.,  for  employing  several  of  these  tonere. 
A  few  of  them  have  also  met  with  encourage- 
ment in  some  of  the  manufactories  of  this 
country,  and  the  head  tuner  of  one  of  oor 
leading  American  firms  is  a  blind  man.  Mar 
this  example  be  followed  by  other  piano  makers 
of  high  standing  and  great  influence.  Eiperi- 
ence  obtained  by  observation  and  supported  bv 
a  scientific  examination  of  the  functions  of  the 
sense  of  sight  and  of  the  effecte  of  its  loss, 
asserts  that  the  blind  develop  a  most  aston- 
ishing power  and  accuracy  in  distinguishing 
the  pitch  and  quality  of  sounds,  and  that  tbej 
acquire  great  proficiency  in  the  art  of  toning 
piano-fortes.  The  testimony  of  artists,  mnsic- 
teachers,  amateur  players  and  school  commit- 
tees confirms  this  affirmation.  Mendelssohn, 
that  bright  star  in  the  firmament  of  oiQsic,  was 
heard  to  say  of  a  piano  tuned  by  a  blind  man, 
that  it  was  in  the  finest  condition  of  any  he  bad 
ever  known. 

Is  not  all  this  sufficient  testimony  to  indnce 
American  piano-manufacturers  to  give  these 
tuners  a  fair  and  patient  trial,  and  decide  tbeir 
case,  not  by  a  mere  a  priori  reasoning,  bat  on 
its  own  merits  ? 


and  the  echo  comes,  from  the  cultivated  and 
elevated  ranks  of  the  blind  of  New  England, 


Charles  Oonnod. 

THB  BBMABKABLE  8TORT  OF    HIS  LIFS  IH 

BNOLAND. 

(Condensed  from  a  London  letter  in  the  Kew  Yoi^ 
ir«rsM.) 

The  recent  prodaction  in  Paris  of  M.  Oonnod' 
Polyeucte  has  directed  public  attention  to  the  coo- 
poser  on  the  one  hand  and  to  the  relations  he  bftd 
with  Mrs.  Georgina  Weldon  on  the  other.  For  i| 
was  when  M.  Gounod  was  residing  in  the  hoose  o> 
the  Weldons  in  London,  and  when  the  preni*tnrely 
old  man,  who  was  bordering  on  sixty,  was  nrtj 
smitten  by  the  smiles  and  flatteries  of  the  beautndi 
Welsh  woman,  that  he  wrote  the  greater  part  o' 
Polpettcte.  Gounod  was  at  that  time  aboot  fifty-*'** 
Mrs.  Weldon  about  thirty.  She  still  had  the  bloom 
of  youth  upon  her  cheeks,  and  society  reported  her 
beautiful. 

Mrs.  Weldon  was  born  a  Miss  Geergina  Treherne, 
the  daughter  of  an  old  Welsh  family,  htghlr  w 
teemed  in  the  moantains  of  the  Principality-  ^^^' 
ward  from  her  childhood,  she  soon  showed  8»g" 
alike  of  ambition  and  restiveness.  BIrs.  Trebe''^ 
took  her  daughter  to  Brighton,  England.   TDer«> 
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on  that  moat  entidnff  and  dangerous  of  prome- 
nades, the  Graod  Parade,  Georglna  Treheroe  first 
met  Harry  Weldon,  who  was  at  that  time  in  the 
prime  of  manhood.  Tall,  and  gifted  with  an  admi- 
rable figure  and  a  handsome  face,  excellent  con- 
versation and  a  fine,  manly  fellow,  Harry  Weldon 
seemed  the  man  most  likely  to  make  Georglna 
happy. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Weldon  resided  at  Tayistock  Honse, 
in  Tavistock  Sqnare,  once  the  residence  of  Charles 
Dickens.  Relying  upon  the  celebrity  of  the  house, 
Mrs.  Weldon  attempted  to  gather  round  her  all  the 
celebrities  of  English  literature.  In  vain.  A  few 
old  men  came  to  her  "  receptions,'*  men  who  were 
attracted  by  the  beautiful  rose  color  of  her  delicate 
skin,  by  the  perfection  of  her  figure  and  by  the 
liking  most  men  have  to  chat  with  a  pretty  woman. 
But  this  was  alL  Tavistock  House  had  its  Mrs. 
Leo  Hunter,  but  it  lacked  its  Mr.  Leo.  For  this 
r61e  Captain  Weldon  was  obviously  unfitted.  He 
was  very  good  oatured,  very  good  looking,  and  a 
very  good  fellow,  but  he  was  certainly  no  '*  lion." 
But  at  last  chance  threw  into  Mrs.  Weldon*s  way  a 
famous  man — M.  Charles  Gounod,  the  composer  of 
Fawl. 

After  an  Interval,  in  which  she  corresponded 
with  Gounod,  the  courser  came  to  live  at  her 
house  with  the  consent  of  her  husband. 

To  fully  appreciate  what  follows,  it  is  necessary 
to  recall  some  facts  of  M.  Gounod's  private  history 
and  the  reasons  which  caused  him  to  become  a 
refugee  in  England. 

M.    €K>TJirOD'B  FBIYATB  HIBTORT. 

The  war  with  Germany  had  only  just  ended,  and 
the  revolt  under  the  Commune  had  barely  been  sup- 

{tressed.  Gounod  was  never  a  brave  man,  and  he 
acked  the  courage  of  Auber,  who,  twenty  years  his 
senior,  served  in  a  volunteer  regiment  against  the 
enemies  of  France.  Gounod  had  instead  escaped  to 
England,  where  society  received  him  with  open 
arms.  Nor  must  the  peculiar  character  of  Gounod 
be  forgotten.  He  has  thrice  been  confined  in  a 
maUon  de  aanU  as  a  lunatic— once  during  the  time 
that  he  was  living  in  the  house  with  Mrs.  Weldon. 
Of  a  most  erratic  and  changeable  temperament,  he 
was  also  greatly  prone  to  be  under  the  infiuence  of 
women.  It  will  oe  recollected  that  in  1848,  while 
he  was  studying,  at  Rome,  he  actually  took  minor 
orders  and  donned  the  soutane  and  biretta  previous 
to  being  laised  to  the  subdeaconate.  It  was  a 
woman  who  persuaded  him  to  quit  the  seminary 
and  leave  Rome  for  Paris.  Ag^in,  late  in  1846, 
when  La  GazeiU  Musioale  had  announced  authorita- 
tively that  M.  Gounod  was  about  to  take  the  irrev- 
ocable step  toward  the  deaconate  and  priesthood, 
M.  Gounod  but  a  month  afterward  happened  to 
meet  with  the  daughter  of  the  celebrateid  pianist, 
Pierre  Giuseppe  Guillaume  Zimmermann.  Flushed 
with  love  he  bade  adieu  to  the  Roman  Catholic 
priesthood  and  married  the  lady.  Such  then  was 
the  ardent  and  impressionable  Frenchman  who  was 
thus  thrown  in  the  path  of  this  ambitious  and  beau- 
tiful woman. 

THB  HOKB   OF    DIOKBNS. 

Tavistock  House  is  a  large  building,  situated  in 
the  centre  of  Tavistock  ^Square,  a  blind  alley  lead- 
ing nowhere.  The  square  has  gates,  which  are 
closed  at  night ;  a  garden  with  large  trees  in  front 
and  a  single  terrace  of  three  or  four  houses  behind. 
To  the  great  public,  however,  Tavistock  Hourfe  is 
known  as  having  been  the  favorite  residence  of 
Charles  Dickens,  and  in  the  splendid  drawing-room 
were  represented  the  plays  which  Dickens  mounted 
and  acted  for  the  amusement  of  his  children.  Bo- 
fore  it  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Weldons  it  was 
the  favorite  resort  of  Thackeray,  of  Forster,  of  Dis- 
raeli and  of  many  of  the  literary  lights  of  the  peri- 
od. To  revive  its  old  glories  was  the  ambition  of 
Mrs.  Weldon,  and  the  attraction  was  to  be  M. 
Charles  Gounod.  It  was  about  Christmas  Day, 
1871,  that  Gounod  first  went  to  take  up  his  definite 
abode  there,  and  his  sojourn  lasted  more  than  three 
years.  Gounod's  life  at  Tavistock  Honse  was  at 
first  a  very  simple  one.  The  week  was  spent  in 
business  and  in  privacy.  The  composer  worked  all 
day,  and  at  night  went  to  the  theatre,  enjoyed  fam- 
ily  life  with  the  Weldons,  or  entertained  a  very  few 
of  his  most  intimate  friends.  On  Sunday  M.  Goun- 
od and  Mrs.  Weldon  "  received."  CapUin  Weldon 
now  seemed  to  be  left  altogether  out  of  the  matter, 
and  although  he  was  generally  present  when  state- 
ly visitors  came  by  appointment,  he  appeared  con- 
tent to  allow  Gounod  to  be  the  lion  of  the  house, 
with  Mrs.  Georglna  Weldon  as  managing  directress. 
The  restless  ambition  of  the  lady  would  not,  how- 


ever, permit  the  hardly  worked  composer  the  rest 
his  health  so  much  needed.  In  his  business  she 
assisted  him,  it  is  true.  She  wrote  and  signed  the 
name  of  Gounod  to  all  the  composer's  letters,  and 
she  gradually  took  the  whole  of  Gounod's  business 
affairs  into  her  hands. 

MHB.   GOUNOD    JEALOUS. 

This  situation  save  Mme.  Gounod,  the  wife  of  the 
composer,  that  which  is  called  In  mundane  parlance 
"  reasonable  cause  for  alarm."  Mme.  Gounod  did 
not  at  all  appreciate  the  purely  disinterested  friend- 
ship of  the  Weldons,  and  she  expressed  her  opinion 
herself  and  through  her  friends.  Some  of 
Gounod's  best  acqidntances  remonstrated  with 
him. 

To  an  appeal  from  M.  Barbier,  M.  Gounod  replied 
from  Tavistock  House.  March  16.  He  complained 
that  his  reputation  was  being  stabbed  in  the  dark. 
He  says :  **  My  friends  in  France  do  not  ignore  that 
my  household  is  an  unhappy  one.  They  know  the 
soflTerings  which  have  affected  my  brain,  my  family 
life,  the  activity  of  my  career.  They  call  me  a 
hypocrite  because,  while  I  preserve  a  profound  and 
sincere  attachment  to  the  mother  of  my  children,  I 
regard  myself  happy  in  the  society  of  an  artistic 
nature  which  regards  itself  as  mine."  He  says  at 
Tavistock  House  he  has  peace ;  that  the  climate  of 
London  agrees  with  him  better  than  that  of  Paris 
had  done ;  that  he  is  working  for  his  family,  and 
that  he  fulfils  his  duties  with  conscience  ana  with 
all  that  remains  of  his  strength.  To  M.  Pigny,  the 
brother-in-law  of  his  wife,  he  writes  in  a  similar 
strain,  and  asks  that  his  son  Jean  may  "  come  to 
embrace  me  in  the  Whitsuntide  holidays,  when  he 
will  sleep  in  my  own  bedroom."  So  that  nothing 
could  be  fairer  or  more  openly  virtuous.  Last  of 
all  on  this  subject  comes  a  letter  from  Gounod  to 
his  wife,  under  date  of  March  18.  He  addresses  his 
wife  as  "  dear  friend  "  and  says :  **  The  state  of  my 
mental  and  physical  health  forbids  me  to  return  to 
Paris.  I  am  placed  between  two  duties — a  wife 
whom  I  respect  and  honor  and  love,  and  who  holds 
the  first  place  in  my  affections,  and  my  admirable 
friends,  whom  I  respect  and  honor  and  love,  and 
whom  I  will  never  abandon.  The  situation  has 
become  intolerable.  Let  the  public  think  and  say 
what  it  will,  I  will  return  to  my  home  and  my 
drawing-room  never  more.  I  have  had,  as  others 
have  had,  my  hours  of  infidelity ;  they  have  cost 
me  dearly,  and  I  have  expiated  them.  They  have 
said  of  me  for  some  time  past — since  I  have  been 
here— the  most  infamous  things  which  tongues 
could  invent  or  ears  listen  to.  But  sublime  friend- 
ship is  my  reward.  My  son  sleeps  near  me  in  a 
room  large  enough  for  two.  If  you  will  consent  to 
come  here  to  find  your  husband  and  to  ^x  your 
life  near  his  you  will  find  a  friend— sure,  devoted 
and  inseparable,"  which  offer  Mme.  Gounod  at  once 
declined. 

GOUNOD  nrSAlOB  AGAIN. 

Gounod  soon  after  this  suffered  from  an  attack  of 
mental  aberration  and  was  confined  in  a  private 
lunatic  asylum  at  Brighton.  Away  from  the  Weld- 
ons he,  however,  soon  recovered,  and  in  August  we 
find  him  at  Spa,  from  whence  he  came  luusk  to 
London. 

A  NEW  ACTOB  ON  THB  SCENE. 

Jean  Gounod,  the  composer's  son,  arrived  in  Lon- 
don in  the  middle  of  April,  after  a  brief  visit  to  his 
mother  in  Paris.  The  orilliant  example  the  father 
had  set  the  son  is  evidenced  by  a  letter  written 
April  22,  by  the  Professor  of  the  College  of  Jesuits, 
wnere  young  Jean  had  been  educated,  giving  the 
youth  a  strong  reprimand  for  the  wickedness  he 
had  committed  in  thrashing  his  own  mother.  The 
Jesuit  pater  states  he  has  seen  with  his  own  eyes 
that  wounded  hand  of  his  mother,  and  he  predicts 
that  the  child  who  strikes  his  mother  is  condemned 
by  God  and  man.  To  this  Gounod  himself  replied, 
stating  young  Jean's  version  of  the  affair,  to  the 
effect  that  hb  mother  had  thrashed  him  and  had 
caused  her  wounds  herself.  That  the  moral  char- 
acter of  the  young  man  was  not  all  that  could  be 
desired  was,  however,  soon  shown.  Young  Goun- 
od, it  seems,  also  became  fond  of  Georglna.  But 
Mrs.  Weldon  writes  him  from  Margate  a  sharp  letter 
about  his  conduct : 

"My  Dear  Jean — ^Tou  know  that  I  formerly 
loved  you,  but  I  find  yoa  now  so  detestable  that  I 
wish  plainly  to  tell  you  that  I  will  have  nothing 
more  to  do  with  you.  It  is  possible  that  you  wifl 
learn  how  to  conduct  yourself  when  you  are  twenty- 
three  or  twenty-four  years  old.  Until  then  you  are 
the  great  trouble  of  my  life,  as  the  happiness  and 


peace  of  your  fsther  are  for  me  the  religious  care  of 
my  life.  But  Mary  and  I  would  abandon  everytiiing 
to  preserve  this  dear  and  angelic  peace  which  God 
has  granted  your  father's  soul,  and  which  makes 
him  near  so  many  divine  things.  Ton  can  think 
me  hard  and  detestable  and  absolutely  anything 
you  choose,  but  you  ought  to  be  sure  of  one  thing, 
that  I  merit  your  love  and  profound  respect.  Two 
months  ago  your  father  was  delirious ;  he  has  been 
in  a  very  curious  state,  and  he  continually  besought 
me,  '  Mimi,  do  not  let  them  take  roe.'  He  made  me 
swear  I  would  never  leave  him,  and — why  I  did  not 
know — he  said  that  I  was  Che  only  person  in  the 
world  in  whom  he  had  true  and  full  confidence ;  not 
even  in  Mary,  who  is  an  angel  of  goodness  and 
patience  to  him,  taking  care  of  him  like  a  sister. 
He  spoke  and  raved  wiUiout  ceasing  of  everybody 
he  had  ever  seen  or  known,  and  he  said  to  me  at 
least  a  thousand  times,  '  Mimi  will  not  leave  me, 
Miroi  will  not  leave  me.  No,  no ;  Mimi  will  not 
desert  me,  Mimi  will  not  let  them  take  me.  She  is 
all  white  like  an  angel.  She  will  not  let  Ahem 
throw  me  into  hell.'  Now  you  know  I  have  said, 
and  I  will  maintain  what  I  said,  that  if  you  come 
to  England  I  will  take  lodgings  for  papa  and  yon. 
I  mil  not  have  you  in  the  houee,  and  you  know  why, 
(The  italics  are  Mrs.  Weldon's.)  Adieu,  then.  De- 
test me  as  much  as  you  like.  It  is  of  no  use  your 
writing  to  me. 

G.  Wbldok.* 

On  this  Gounod,  of  course,  promptly  threw  over 
his  precious  son,  who  returned  to  France  to  the 
mother  he  had  been  accused  of  thrashing. 

GOUNOD^B  LIFE  WITH  THE  WELDONS. 

His  life  was  now  a  tolerably  peaceful  one.  The 
week  was  a  continued  round  of  hard  work  and 
routine.  There  was  the  Gounod  choir  to  teach,  and 
"  Polyeucte  "  and  *'  Georges  Dandin,"  besides  innu- 
merable songs,  to  compose.  Wherever  he  went  the 
composer  was  accompanied  by  Mrs.  Weldon.  They 
went  to  the  Alexandra  Palace,  where  a  Goanod  con- 
cert had  been  arranged,  and  just  as  the  composer 
had  taken  up  the  bftton  Mrs.  Weldon  stepped  for- 
ward and,  stroking  him  under  the  chin,  said  to  the 
orchestra,  "  Isn't  he  a  dear  old  man  ?  **  an  expres- 
sion of  opinion  which  was  of  course  reoeived  with 
shouts  of  laughter.  At  home  in  the  evening  Goun- 
od reposed  in  all  the  comforts  of  a  family  life.  He 
smoked  his  long  pipe  in  peace,  and  anon  indulged 
in  that  which  Mrs.  Weldon  was  accustomed  to  call 
"  one  of  his  heavenly  dreams." 

Occasionally  Gounod  himself  would  sing,  and  the 
absence  of  voice  was  folly  compensated  for  by  the 
consummate  aK  which  he  evinced.  Mrs.  Weldon 
invariably  sang  either  one  of  the  airs  from  Poly- 
eucte or  other  works  which  Gounod  was  writing 
specially  for  her,  or  some  trivial  ballad.  Afterward 
the  hat  was  passed  round  for  the  then  incipient 
orphanage  and  thcpeople  dispersed.  Gounod  nim- 
self  was  undoubtedly  a  prisoner  of  war,  but  he  liked 
the  life,  as  it  gave  him  the  peace  his  health  so  much 
needed.  The  week,  too,  was  a  busy  one  for  the 
household,  which  was  presided  over  Jn  every  sense 
of  the  term  by  Mrs.  Weldon.  The  lady  herself 
conducted  the  rehearsals  of  the  Gounod  choir  and 
taught  many  of  the  members  of  the  choir  to  sing  in 
her  own  peculiar  fashion.  She  managed  the  busi- 
ness of  the  Gounod  concerts  exdusiveTy,  writing  all 
the  letters  and  directing  the  whole  concorn. 

On  the  8th  of  June  Gounod  left  England,  never, 
probably,  to  return. 


BELEASED  FROM  THE  OHABIC. 

From  that  dale  until  the  18th  of  June  letters  were 
frequents  On  that  date,  however,  Gounod  wrote  an 
elaborate  excuse  that  his  son  Jean,  whose  little 
peculiarities  have  been  alluded  to  earlier  in  this  | 
narrative,  had  cried  to  him,  "  Papa,  hold  me  I  save  I 
me  1 "  and  that  he  intended  to  remain  in  France. 
The  Weldons  at  once  saw  the  danger  in  which  they 
were  placed.  Both  Captain  Weldon  and  his  wife 
wrote  the  most  pathetic  appeals  to  Gonnod  to  re- 
torn.  The  appeals  were  useless,  for  the  composer, 
freed  from  the  fascinations  of  the  siren,  was  sane 
again.  Letters  now  became  not  only  frequent,  but 
lengthy.  The  entreaties  of  the  Weldons  were  of 
the  most  pathetic  desoription.  Gh>unod  preserved 
his  old  familiar  style*  and  pet  names  toward  them, 
but  remained  in  France  safely  with  his  family.  The 
composer  was  obviously  playing  a  double  same,  but 
the  poor  foolish  old  man  in  antagonism  with  a  clev- 
er woman  did  not  stand  a  chance.  He  placed  his 
affairs  in  the  hands  of  English  lawyers,  who  de- 
manded an  account  of  money  received  and  a  sur- 
render   of   M.    Gounod's    effects.       The   French 
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Ambassador  to  Loadon  intervened  and  the  battle 
now  became  desperate. 

FBOM  LOYE  TO  LAW. 

The  Weldons  replied  by  the  exhibition  of  a  pow- 
er of  attorney  assigning  all  Gounod's  English  prop- 
erty to  them,  and  they  declared  that  no  one  could 
touch  them.  A  further  demand  for  a  statement  of 
accounts,  brought  a  bill  from  the  Weldons  for  a 
larfl^e  sum  per  week  as  a  charge  for  6ounod*s  board 
and  lodging  during  three  years.  On  the  7th  of 
July  Gounod  wrote  from  Paris  to  Mrs.  Weldon, 
addreasing  her  as  "  My  Dear  Mimi,"  and  complain- 
ing bitterW  of  her  conduc:  in  regard  to  his  English 
effects.  He  concludes :  "  I  do  not  understand  it  at 
all.  I  embrace  thee  in  spite  of  my  annoyance  and 
the  deplorable  stale  of  my  po«r  head.  I  am  always 
thine,  old  Mi  mi,  Charles  Gounod."  This  is  the 
last  letter  Mrs.  Weldon  ever  received  from 
Gounod. 

THE  FIOHT  FOR  TH8    MXTSIO. 

The  battla  now  wageii  still  more  furiously  about 
the  copyrights,  the  scores  Gounod  had  left  behind 
him  in  his  flight,  and  the  rest  of  his  property  in 
England.  Immediate  proceedings  were  threatened 
by  the  lawyers,  and  the  Weldons  were  said  to  have 
replied  by  a  threat  to  burn  the  only  existing  scores 
of  the  two  operas — Polyeucte  and  &eorgett  Dandin — 
which  Gounod  had  left.  There  was  actually  a 
report  that  Mrs.  Weldrn  had,  from  jealousy  and 
spite,  destroyed  Polyeude^  and  in  a  pamphlet,  en- 
titled La  DenirueHon  de  PolyeueU,  Mrs.  Weldon 
entered  into  an  elaborate  explanation  of  her  real  or 
fancied  wrongs.  It  was  then  said  that  Mrs.  Weldon 
refused  to  give  up  these  manuscripts  unless  Gounod 
would  come  personalty  to  fetch  them,  thus  placing 
himself  ence  more  within  the  influence  of  her  blan- 
dishments. Gounod  himself  believed  the  manu- 
script lost,  and  in  the  course  of  ten  months  he 
completely  re- wrote  from  memory  the  full  score  of 
Potyenele. 

THB  BCORBB  MT8TBRIOU8LT  RBTURKED. 

One  night,  however,  M.  Oscar  Comettant,  the 
musical  critic  of  Le  SUole,  and  a  friend  of  M.  Goun- 
od, had  finished  his  dinner  and  was  enjoying  his 
desert,  when  he  received  a  large  parcel.  He  opened 
the  outside  wrapp^^r  and  found  written  in  ink  on  the 
inner  casing,  and  in  a  lady's  handwriting,  **  Do  not 
open  these  papers  until  after  my  death."  As,  how- 
ever, there  was  no  indication  of  the 'name  of  the 
writer,  nor  of  the  fact  whether  or  not  she  was  liv- 
ing or  dead,  M.  Oscar  Comettant,  like  a  sensible 
roan,  proceeded  without  further  ado  with  the  exam- 
ination of  the  parcel.  A  note  droppedout  and  the 
party  read,  "  When  I  am  dead,  return  the  scores  to 
the  maestro,  and  tell  him  that  I  have  always  pre- 
served for  him  the  most  sincere  affection.^  As 
quick  as  thought  M.  Comettant  tore  open  the  parcel 
and  there  discovered  the  original  and  long- lost 
scores  of  Po^N«i«,  of  Georges  Dandin  and  of  a  sym- 
phony of  The  Redemption,  It  is  true  that  the  scores 
were  marked  and  blurred  by  the  alterations  and 
■o-oalled  emendations  of  Mrs.  Weldon,  but  the  prize 
was  secured,  and  Oscar  Comettant  and  his  friend 
Emmanuel  Gonzales  rushed  off  as  hard  as  they 
could  to  the  house  of  Gounod.  But  the  lost  Poly- 
eucte  bad  .already  been  found,  for  M.  Gounod,  in 
despair  of  ever  recovering  the  manuscript,  had,  as 
we  have  said,  re*written  the  greater  part  of  the 
opera  f^om  memory. 

THB  LAST   ACT  OF  THB  DBAMA. 

The  flight  of  Gounod  caused  a  general  break -up 
of  the  Weldon  household.  Mrs.  Weldon  started  an 
academy  for  educating  and  maintaining  poor  young 
children  gratuitously,  and  the  noise  of  the  young- 
sters proved  more  efficacious  to  arouse  the  ire  of 
Captain  Weldon  than  all  the  letters  of  Gounod. 
Captttin  Weldon  forthwith  separated  from  his  wife 
and  went  to  live  in  Albert  Mansions,  in  Victoria 
street,  while  his  wife  carried  on  the  vocal  academy 
at  Tavistock  House.  She  made  more  than  one  at- 
tempt to  regain  her  influence  oyer  Gounod,  but 
without  avail.  She  even  had  gained  admission  to 
the  stag^  of  the  Paris  Grand  Opera  during  a  re- 
hearsal, but  Gennod,  warned  in  time,  was 
hurried  away  through  a  side  door  by  his 
friends. 

Gounod  himself  is  now  living  happily  in  Paris, 
surrounded  by  his  family  and  honored  by  French 
artists  and  French  society. 

Singing  and   Singers. 

BT  FAMNIB  C.  HOWE. 
(From  the  New  Haven  Journal  and  Courier.) 
The  hnman  voice  is  an  instrument.     That  it  is  so 
Is  proved  by  the  experiment  which  has  been  made 


by  German  scientists  of  detaching  the  vocal  appar- 
atus from  deceased  persons,  and  obtaining  by  the 
use  of  bellows  varied  sounds  therefrom.  The  voice 
is  the  most  perfect  of  mu&ical  instruments,  and  it  is 
the  aim  of  other  instruments  to  imitate  it.  Being 
a  part  of  the  person  of  the  performer,  it  is  more 
completely  under  control  to  give  every  shade  of 
expression  and  every  variety  of  intonation.  The 
perfection  of  the  art  consists  in  singing  with  such 
ease  that  the  tones  are  given  purely  and  naturally 
as  if  from  the  overflowing  of  the  soul.  The  uncult- 
ured voice  invariably  has  natural  defects.  It  may 
be  either  guttural,  or  nasal,  or  veiled,  or  uneven, 
weak,  harsh  or  tremulous;  and  never  has  the 
smoothness,  liquidit}'  and  beauty  of  intonation  of 
the  trained  voice. 

To  be  eciabled  to  use  the  beautiful  instrument 
which  nature  has  given  us  to  the  fullest  advantage, 
one  must  to  a  natural  love  of  music  and  a  correct 
ear  give  years  of  careful  and  intelligent  practice. 
Hence,  to  become  a  great  sinurer  is  no  mere  child's 
play,  and  singing  is  such  an  important  branch  of 
the  fine  arts  that  finished  singers  are  worthily  giv- 
en the  title  "artists."  Singing  is  the  only  single 
art  in  which  women  command  higher  compensation 
than  men.  One  thousand  dollars  Jfor  a  single  night's 
performance  from  a  queen  of  song  has  not  been 
unusual.  In  church  quartettes  the  soprano  usually 
receives  the  the  highest  compensation. 

ITALY,    THB  LAin>  OF  BONG. 

The  climate  and  language  of  Italy  were  both  so 
favorable  to  vocal  music  that  the  art  reached  such 
perfection  there  that  it  early  becam'^  the  school  of 
the  world.  In  the  words  of  the  gifted  Madame  De 
Stael,  **  Italy  is  the  land  of  song,  where  the  night 
ingale  rests  upon  the  rose-bushes  and  pours  forth 
the  most  delicious  notes,  mingled  with  the  sweetest 
of  scents.''  An  eminent  mnsical  writer  says,  "  The 
old  Italian  method  of  instruction,  to  which  vocal 
music  owed  its  high  condition,  was  purely  empir 
ical,  that  is,  the  old  singing  masters  taught  only 
according  to  a  sound  and  just  feeling  for  the  beau- 
tiful, guided  b}'  that  faculty  of  acute  observation 
which  enabled  them  to  distinguish  what  belongs  to 
nature.  Their  pupils  learned  by  imitation  without 
troubling  themselves  about  rules."  Therefore  their 
singing  was  pure,  easy  and  natural.  When  one 
endeavors  to  use  his  voice  according  to  scientific 
principles  his  singing  will  become  forced  and  un- 
natural. 

THB  OLD  ITALIAK  MA8TBRS. 

The  old  Italian  masters  spent  years  in  training 
the  voices  intrusted  to  their  care,  as  the  following 
account  of  the  great  master  Porpora  and  a  favorite 
illustrates.  "  The  master  having  obtained  from  his 
pupil  a  promise  to  follow  his  guardian  without  a 
question  noted  some  scales,  trills  and  passages  of 
vocalization  of  different  kinds  on  one  page.  This 
single  page  occupied  them  for  two  entire  years. 
The  third  year  commenced  and  yet  nothing  was 
said  of  changing  the  lesson.  The  pupil  began  to 
murmur,  but  the  roaster  reminded  him  of  his  prom- 
ise. The  fourth  and  fifth  year  found  them  at  the 
same  eternal  page.  The  sixth  year  the  master  add 
ed  some  lessons  in  articulation  and  lastly  in  decla- 
mation. At  the  end  of  the  sixth  year,  the  pupil 
who  still  supposed  himself  in  the  elements,  was 
much  surprised  when  Porpora  said  to  him  '  Go.  my 
son,  you  have  nothing  more  to  learn.  You  are  the 
first  singer  of  Italy  and  of  the  world.*''  This  was 
the  truth,  for  he  became  the  celebrated  Caffarelli. 
We  have  no  more  Porporas  new-a-days  and  conse- 
quently Caffarellis  are  rare. 

MUSICAL    QUACKS. 

The  fact  of  being  educated  in  any  branch  of  mu- 
sic does  not  qualify  one  to  teach  the  voice: — a 
special  training  is  necessary  as  distinct  as  the  prac- 
tice of  surgery  from  the  general  practice  of  medi- 
cine. In  Italy,  the  great  land  of  song,  are  schools 
of  music  whore  the  solfeggio  or  reading  at  sight  are 
separately  taught  by  different  masters.  Many  of 
the  solfeggio  teachers  willingly,  charlatan  like,  pass 
for  teachers  of  the  voice,  an  office  for  which  they 
are  wholly  unfitted.  In  our  earliest  days  of  study 
we  came  in  contact  with  such  a  teacher,  a  wily 
foreigner,  and  were  much  troubled  as  to  the  differ- 
ent transitions  of  the  registers  of  the  voice,  the  use 
of  different  timbres  or  qualities  of  sound,  etc.  All 
our  eager  questions  for  information  were  answered 
unsatisfactorily.  He  once  told  ns  we  "  knew  too 
much."  We  did,  for  he  knew  too  little,  and  con- 
scious of  it  felt  uncomfortable.  It  is  bad  for  any 
young  singer,  ardent,  hopeful,  her  soul  absorbed 
with  a  love  of  this  angel  art,  to  fall  even  for  a  brief 


space  into  the  hands  of  a  vocal  qoaok.  Without  a 
natural  musical  aptitude  joined  to  an  especial  train- 
ing, a  teacher  is  spt  to  work  groat  mischief.  He 
cannot  discriminate  pure  from  impure  tones,  forces 
the  voice  into  singing  notes  in  one  register  that 
should  be  given  in  another,  and  misdirects  in  vari- 
ous disastrous  ways.  Thus  beautiful  voices  at  the 
very  outset  are  often  hopelessly  ruined,  the  voetl 
organs  combining  to  make  not  only  the  finest  of 
musical  instruments,  but  the  most  delicate,  mwi 
easily  destroyed. 

THB  BBOISTBR8  OF  THB  YOICB. 

By  registers  of  the  voice  is  meant  a  serieB  of 
consecutive  sounds,  all  of  which  are  of  a  similar 
character,  produced  by  the  same  mechanical  meaoi, 
or  the  same  set  of  muscles.  The  human  voice,  as 
generally  accepted,  has  three  registers.  The  Uwest 
IS  the  eheei,  the  middle  the  faleetto  and  the  highest 
the  heeui.  In  the  male  voice  the  principal  register 
is  the  chest.  It  is  used  also  in  the  female  voice, 
but  not  to  so  great  an  extent.  The  middle  register, 
or  falsetto,  so  named  from  the  Latin  word  fanea 
signifying  throat,  ^s  common  to  both  sexes.  These 
tones  seem  to  be  formed  directly  in  the  throat  The 
highest  or  head  register  is  entirely  useless  to  male 
vocalists,  excepting  to  bnffo  or  comic  sioj^rs. 
Among  the  negro  minstrels  men  in  women's  attire 
often  come  on  the  stage  and  sing  what  is  termed 
soprano.  These  give  their  tones  from,  the  head 
register.  The  upper  reg^ter  is  of  the  greatest 
importance  to  the  female  voice.  This  last-oamed 
series  of  sounds  is  capable  of  great  extension.  Bj 
careful  practice  from  three  to  six  tones  may  he  add- 
ed to  the  voice. 

TI1CBRB8  OF    THB  VOICB. 

Beside  the  different  registers  of  the  voice  are  the 
dlffsrent  timbret  or  varieties  of  sound  which  can  be 
given  in  each  register.  The  most  easily  distin- 
guished are  these  two,  viz. :  the  sombre  or  ^ve 
timbre,  and  the  open  and  clear  timbre.  Many  to- 
calist  use  the  same  timbre  continually  withoot 
regard  to  the  sentiment  of  the  piece  they  are  exe- 
cuting. When  the  open  timbre  is  used  in  the 
falsetto  register  the  voice  sounds  like  that  ef  a 
child.  The  two  above  named  are  not  all  the  varie- 
ties of  timbre  which  a  singer  can  give.  They  are 
as  various  as  the  shading  which  the  artist  nses  in 
painting  a  picture.  The  correct  use  of  timbre  is  the 
most  important  aid  to  singing  with  expression ;  and 
this  last  depends  almost  entirely  upon  the  talent 
and  genius  of  the  singer. 

WHY  THB  ITALIAN  18  THB   MOST  ICUBICAL 

LANGUAOB. 

The  first  care  of  a  teacher  is  to  instruct  a  pupil 
to  produce  a  pure  tone.  This  must  net  be  con- 
founded with  a  loud  tone,  which  ignorant  people 
are  apt  to  consider  the  great  requisite.  The  lan- 
guage most  favorable  for  producing  a  round  pure 
tone  is  the  soft-  melodious  Italian.  In  tbs  Italian 
most  of  the  words  end  in  vowels,  as  in  this  pbraae 
from  the  opera  I  Paritanu  **  Quila  voeesiM  suast, 
which  translated  reads :  "  It  was  here  in  accents 
sweetest,"  Every  word  in  the  above  Italian  Wm 
ends  in  a  vowel.  The  words  in  the  English  and 
German  languages  end  largejy  in  consonants^and  are 
about  equally  difficult  for  melodious  singing.  Sing- 
ing is  accomplished  by  the  opened  month.  Where 
words  end  in  consonants,  the  mouth  has  to  be 
closed  to  give  the  pronunciation  :  and  this  mars  the 
mu^ic.  We  illustrate  by  the  phrase  "  The  Lord 
hath."  The  word  "hath"  ends  harshly,  cuta  off 
the  music  too  quickly,  and  that  with  a  sort  of  si»^ 
ing  accent.  The  reader  may  try  it.  The  French  ia 
quite  antagonistic  to  the  producing  of  a  tone  that  is 
not  decidedly  nasal. 

AMBBIGAIT  YOICBS. 

The  American  women  are  becoming  noted  ta 
possessing  the  best  natural  voices  in  the  world.  A^ 
all  the  great  musical  centres  of  Europe  they  *re 
recognised  as  among  the  leading  artists  notwith- 
standing the  frequent  disguise  of  an  Italian  name; 
They  are  the  most  refined  and  sympathetic  of 
women,  and  hence  their  singing  partakes  of  their 
character.  The  time  is  not  distant  when  a  singer 
will  receive  recognition  among  us  without  the  iner- 
itable  trip  to  Europe.  Then  many  more  areata 
will  not  be  afraid  to  bay,  as  our  two  eminent  prime 
donne,  Clara  Louise  Kellogg  and  Emma  C.  Tharab^^. 
have  said :  "  We  learned  our  art  in  our  native  land. 
Milan  is  the  great  point  in  Italy  for  vocal  instrnc- 
tion.  A  short  time  since,  it  is  said,  there  were  over 
two  hundred  American  girls  pursuing  vocal  stndi^ 
in  that  city  alone.    There  are,  as  usually  classed, 
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liz  different  kinds  of  Toices,  three  in  men  and  three 
in  women,  m  tabulated  below  : 

_,  .  Woman.  Man. 

Hhrn  voice Soprano.  Tenor. 

Middle  Toice Mezzo-flopraoo.  Baritone. 

Low  voice Contralto.  Ban. 

Where  the  voice  in  woman  is  exceedingly  high  it 
is  termed  the  high  soprano  or  soprano  9opra  anUo^ 
and  in  man  the  counter  tenor.  -  Most  of  the  voices, 
both  in  women  and  In  men,  are  the  mezzo-sopranos 
and  baritones. 

THB  80PBA1T0  YOICB. 

No  one  kind  of  voice  has  all  the  most  desirable 
qualities.  The  voices  of  men  are  naturally  more 
even  than  those  of  women  both  in  speaking  and 
singing.  The  high  soprano  voice  of  women  must 
necessarily  be  the  leading  voice  in  all  concerted 
music,  since  it  carries  the  air  or  theme  of  the  piece. 
As  has  been  poetically  observed,  *'it  is  like  the 
stiver  lining  to  the  cloud,  its  brilliancy  gives  a 
crowning  charm  to  the  heavy  mass  beneath.''  The 
most  arduous  work  rests  on  the  soprano,  and  there- 
fore it  generally  receives  the  greatest  compensation. 
Jenny  Lind,  Adelina  Patti,  Nilison,  Kellogg  and 
Thursby  are  high  sopranos.  Parepa  Rosa  was  also 
a  high  soprano ;  her  voice  phenomenal,  a  canary 
bird's  enlarged  to  that  of  a  swan  ;  she  weighed  326 
pounds  I  certainly  not  a  light  soprano.  It  is  the 
brillianoy  of  its  high  notes  in  the  upper  or  head 
register  that  distinguishes  the  soprano,  for  frequent- 
ly even  contraltos  can  sing  as  high.  The  odebrat- 
ed  Malibran  had  three  full  octaves  in  her  voice,  and 
Albani  nearly  equalled  that,  and  both  of  them  were 
contraltos.  The  range  ef  Malibran  was  from  D  in 
alt.  to  D  on  the  third  line  in  the  bass.  In  private 
singing  her  ran^e  was  even  greater.  Albani's 
range  was  only  a  little  less,  viz. :  from  E  flat  in 
the  bass  to  G  sharp.  It  was  the  quality  of  their 
voices  that  determined  the  kind  of  voice  which  be- 
longed to  them.  Mezzo-sopranos  have  more  full- 
ness on  the  falsetto  or  middle  register  of  the  voice, 
but  their  compass  is  more  limited.  The  lower  or 
chest  register  of  the  contralto  is  deep  and  full,  but 
the  upper  notes  lack  the  beauty  and  brilliancy  of 
the  soprano. 

TBB  TEKOB  YOICE. 

Like  the  high  soprano  in  woman,  the  tenor  or 
hiflrh  voice  in  men  is  mo^t  rare  and  highly  prized. 
The  poesetwor  of  a  genuine  tenor  may  congratulate 
himself,  for  he  is  treated  in  the  musical  world  with 
the  deference  due  only  a  king.  The  baritone  is  the 
voice  more  commonly  found.  It  has  many  of  the 
beauties  of  both  the  tenor  and  basso.  It  is  higher 
and  more  easily  managed  than  the  basso,  and  there- 
fore of  more  use.  Of  late  the  musical  composers 
are  throwing  the  basso  voices  aside  from  their 
oppras.  The  basso,  like  the  contralto,  is  weighty 
and  ^reat  in  volume.  Both  are  un wieldly,  wantine: 
in  fipxibilily,  but  give  the  rasjestic  solemn  mass  of 
sound  that  is  all  important  in  concerted  pieces. 
Most  people  are  surprised  when  told  that  they  are 
not  heard  so  far,  do  not  possess  the  carrying  power 
of  the  tenor  nor  the  soprano.  Among  the  curiosi- 
ties of  sound  it  18  said  that  if  a  thousand  men  are 
singing  and  one  woman  and  she  a  light,  high 
soprano,  at  a  certain  distance  the  united  voices  of 
the  thousand  men  will  not  be  heard  at  all,  while 
that  one  woman  will  be  so  and  distinctly.  Such  is 
the  carrying  power  of  the  light  female  voice.  In 
like  manner  birds  may  be  heard  nearly  a  mile, 
while  the  heavier  sound  of  the  fall  of  a  stone  wall 
may  not  be  at  one- quarter  the  distance. 

FLBXIBELITT  OF  YOICB. 

Next  in  importance  to  tone  is  flexibility  of  voice. 
Some  individuals  are  naturally  gfifted  in  this  re- 
spect. The  most  diflioult  effisot  to  produce  in  sing- 
ing is  the  trill.  This  is  the  rapid  passing  from  one 
note  to  the  next.  Some  singers  have  naturally  such 
great  flexibility  that  they  seem  to  have  been  born 
like  the  birds  witL  the  trill  in  their  throats.  Oth- 
ers acquire  it  only  by  long  and  painful  labor,  and 
some  can  never  acquire  it.  One  of  the  most  emi- 
nent of  our  singers,  one  of  world-wide  renown,  told 
us  that  she  labored  for  three  years,  often  with  tears 
in  her  eyes,  at  the  apparently  insurmountable 
diflieulties  ere  she  could  acquire  the  trill. 

A  valued  writer  upon  the  voice  says :  "  The  trill 
can  never  be  perfected  by  simply  articulating  two 
tones,  with  gradually  increasing  rapidity  up  to  the 
highest  degree  possible.  This,  it  is  true,  resembles 
the  trill,  is  often  substituted  for  it  and  is  known  as 
the  '  tnllo  lento '  or  slow  trill ;  but  the  perfect  trill 
or  shake,  mnst  be  produced  by  vibration  not  direct- 
ly and  entirely  unoer  the  control  of  muscular  action, 
and  is  likewise  attended  with  a  literal  shaking  of 


the  larynx."  Madame  Parepa  Rosa  with  her  superb 
voice  was  never  able  to  acquire  the  true  trill ;  and 
so  in  her  favorite  song  *'  The  Nightingale's  Trill," 
she  gave  only  the  "  trilh  lento." 

BXPBBSSIOK  THE  SOUL  OF  MU8IG. 

Tone  end  flexibility  are  -but  the  mechanical 
means  for  producing  music.  Without  expression, 
which  is  the  soul  of  music,  the  most  perfect  tone 
and  the  flnest  execution  would  eventually  tire  the 
listener.  The  power  to  sing  with  deep  and  lively 
feelins:  is  not  acquired  but  is  the  gift  of  the  individ- 
ual.  The  singer  with  genius  sings  as  the  birds 
sing,  as  though  she  loved  it,  from  out  *he  fhllness 
of  her  heart ;  and  unless  she  so  impresses  the  hearer 
she  cannot  be  a  great  songstress. 

THB  GBEAT  JOTS  OF   LIFB. 

The  great  joys  of  life  arise  from  following  the 
occupations  and  arts  for  which  nature  has  given  us 
an  especial  adaptation.  Many  who  possess  a  natu- 
rsl  love  for  music,  often  possess,  without  knowing 
it.  voices  that  can  be  so  developed  as  to  render 
them  beautiful  singers. 

How  soul -entrancing  is  music  rendered  with  feel- 
inir  And  with  power  !  What  a  relief  to  human  woe  1 
While  it  perishes  at  the  very  moment  of  its  crea- 
tion and  on  the  very,  spot  of  its  origin,  it  remains 
among  the  most  blissful  of  memories,  imperishable, 
eternal. 


AouBsean. 

HIS   DEBUT   AS    A    MUSIOIAH. 

A  writer  in  Harper^e  Maganne  says : — 

RoussesM  was  twenty-one  years  old  when,  finding 
himself  at  Lausanne  and  out  of  pocket,  he  set  up  as 
a  "  singing  teacher  from  Paris ;  "  and  feeling  a  pre- 
tender's shame  (for  he  could  not  so  much  as  read  an 
air  at  sight),  he  made  an  anagram  of  his  name,  and 
called  himself  Vaussore,  so  that,  having  previously 
chanired  his  religion  and  his  country,  there  was 
very  little  left  of  his  identity.  This  disguise  seemed 
to  increase  his  audacity,  for  he  not  only  gave  him- 
self out  as  a  composer,  but  actually  composed  a  con- 
certed piece,  which  he  ofiered  for  performance  to  an 
amateur,  a  law  professor,  M.  De  Treytorens,  who 
was  in  the  habit  of  sriving  private  musical  enter- 
tainments. To  the  result  of  a  fortnight's  original  if 
not  honest  labor  on  this  piece  Rousseau  appended, 
as  a  minuet,  a  street  air,  minus  the  words,  of  which 
he  remembered  the  arrangement,  made  by  a  former 
musical  acquaintance.  On  the  eventful  evening — 
but  there  can  be  no  excuse  for  not  quoting  his  own 
description : 

"  The  performers  having  assembled,  I  bustle 
about,  explaining  to  each  the  nature  of  the  move- 
ment, the  manner  in  which  the  piece  should  be  ex- 
ecuted, I  he  parts  to  be  repeated.  They  tune  their 
instruments  for  five  or  six  minutes,  which  seem  to 
mft  so  many  ages.  At  length,  all  being  ready,  with 
a  grand  pnper  roll  I  give  my  conductor's  stand  the 
two  or  three  taps  of  Attention  I  Their  noise  ceases. 
1  gravely  begin  to  beat  the  measure,  and  they  com- 
mence. »  ♦  ♦  No,  never  since  the  existence  of 
French  operas  was  there  ever  beard  such  a  chari- 
vari ;  whatever  may  have  been  thought  of  my  pre- 
tended talent,  the  effect  was  worse  than  anybody 
seemed  to  expect.  The  niosicians  were  choking 
with  laughter ;  the  audience  stared  and  would  fain 
have  stopped  their  ears,  but  there  was  no  help  for 
them.  My  rascally  erchesti  a,  intent  on  fun-making, 
rasped  away  to  split  the  ears  of  a  deaf  man.  I  had 
the  endurance  to  keep  straight  on,  sweating  great 
drops,  it  is  true,  but  restrained  by  shame  from  giv- 
ing op  and  taking  to  my  heels.  By  way  of  consol- 
ation I  heard  those  present  whisper  in  each  other'K 
ears,  or  rather  in  mine:  *  This  is  altogether  insuf- 
ferable ! '  another,  '  What  Bedlamite  music  I '  a 
third,  'What  a  fiends'  Sabbath  I '  Poor  Jean 
Jacques  I  little  didst  thou  in  that  cruel  moment  an- 
ticipate the  day  when,  before  the  King  of  France 
and  all  his  court,  thy  sounds  would  excite  murmurs 
of  surprise  and  applause,  and  when  in  all  the  boxes 
around  thee  the  most  lovely  women  would  say  to 
each  other,  with  suppressed  voices,  '  What  charm- 
ing sounds  I '  '  What  enchanting  music  I '  '  Every 
one  of  those  songs  sroes  to  the  heart  I  ** 

But  his  cup  of  retribution  was  not  full  till  the 
stolen  minuet  befan  to  be  heard,  which  put  the 
audience  in  a  good  humor,  and  drew  forth  the  most 
flattering  remarks  on  the  great  promise  shown  in 
it  The  mortified  conductor,  had  he  declared  all, 
must  have  confessed  himself  unable  to  follow  the 
execution  at  any  point,  to  jndge  whether  the  parts 
he  had  himself  composed  were  well  or  ill  played 
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HBsical  Coirespondenoe. 

Fhiladslphia,  Dbo.  4.  Tour  oorrsspondent,  macli 
to  his  regret,  could  not  be  present  at  Mr.  C.  H.  Jarvls's 
second  soiree.  The  programme  was  an  Inviting  one,  for 
he  was  assisted  by  two  of  onr  best  instrumentalists :  Mr. 
H.  Schneider,  darinet,  and  Mr.  L.  Engeike,  vtolonooUo. 
The  three  artists  played  Beethoven's  Trio,  Op.  11,  B  flat, 
we  are  told  and  can  readily  believe,  wtth  fine  effect. 

A  series  of  solrtes  are  being  given  by  Messrs.  Wm. 
StoU  and  Alfred  Barill  In  Natatoriom  Hall.  The  second 
on  December  8d,  was  well  attended  and  mnoh  enjoyed. 
Mr.  Barili  (son  of  Bttore  Barill,  the  master  ef  his  sister 
Adelina  Patti)  is  a  pianist  of  excellent  abilities.  His 
playing  is  highly  attractive  from  Its  breadth  and  warmth 
of  style.  He  has  vim  and  dash,  but  Is  not  deflcient  in 
delicacy  and  tendemeas.  Mr.  Stdl  is  well  known  In 
onr  musical  circles,  and  should  have  a  national  reputa- 
tion were  bis  merits  more  widely  known.  His  rendering 
of  YIeoxtemps*  Fantasia  Appassionata  was  marked  by 
Just  intonation,  pure  tone,  large  expression  and  brUllant 
execution.  As  we  had  not  heard  lilm  In  a  Solo  for  soom 
time  we  were  glad  to  observe  a  steady  progress  and  Im- 
proToment.  Both  these  young  gentlemen  opened  the 
concert  with  a  Sonata,  Op.  21,  by  Gade,  which  revealed 
a  fluent  mtfody  and  free  treatment  not  before  expert- 


Parisian  Votes. 

(Gomapondenoe  of  the  Philadelphia  Bveninc 

Bulletin.) 

Paris,  Nov.  21,  IS^S.—In  my  last  letter  I  prom- 
ised to  ffive  some  account  of  my  visit  to  the  Con- 
servatoire de  Musique.  It  is  a  very  large  building, 
occupying  about  a  Philadelphia  square,  and  it  has 
a  very  large  courtyard,  where  you  are  fairly  deaf- 
ened by  the  vsriety  of  musical  noises  issuing  from 
the  different  class-rooms — and  indiscriminate  dis- 
blending  of  organ,  piano,  violin,  harp,  trombone 
and  bugle,  rather  discordant  to  the  listener. 

The  occasion  of  the  visit  was  the  yearly  examina- 
tion of  applicants  for  admlmion  to  the  institntion. 
The  examination  was  held  in  the  hall,  which  is 
fitted  for  concerts.  The  applicants  were  passed  in 
one  by  one  ;  each  one  played  a  morceau  and  then  ) 
passed  out  again.  They  numbered  about  forty,  and 
ranged  in  age  from  eight  to  twenty  years.  They 
ail  looked  as  if  preparing  for  an  execution  d  la 
OuiUotine  instead  of  one  d  la  Piano, 

This  magnificent  institution  is  supported  entirely 
by  the  Government,  the  tuition  being  free.  Am- 
broise  Thomas,  the  eminent  composer,  whose  op- 
eras, Migwm  and  Hamlet,  are  ^o  well  known  in 
America,  is  the  musical  director,  and  some  of  the 
greateet  names  in  the  mu<*ical  world  have  been 
graduates  of  this  institution. 

There  are  many  novelties  in  Paris  just  now,  one 

being  an  improvisators  named  Louis  Collin.    Give 

this  artist  any  theme  whatever :  he  improvises  on 

*it  in  the  most  wonderful  manner.     Glowing  Ian- 

fuaji^e,  terse  diction  and  a  happy  faculty  of  always 
itting  and  keeping  the  key-note  combine  to  make 
him  quite  an  extraordinary  man.  Another  unique 
attraction  is  an  artist  named  Th6s,  at  the  Skating 
Theatre  on  the  Rue  Blanche.  He  will  execute  for 
you  in  five  minutes  a  painthig  in  oil,  and  one  vhich 
is  not  badly  done  either;  he  certainly  has  the 
knack  of  working  rapidly,  and  what  adds  to  his 
popularity,  every  visitor  on  leaving  is  presented  by 
Mr.  Th6s  with  one  of  the  pictures.  It  is  unneces- 
sary to  say  that  he  is  very  attractive  to  the  Paris- 
isn  public. 

This  week  at  the  Opera.  Fauet,  Polyewte,  with  all 
its  splendor  of  cast  and  scenery,  and  Robert  le  Diet- 
hie,  were  given,  and  also  Zee  Huguenote,  Meyerbeer 
is  ever  a  favorite  here,  his  music  and  plots  suiting 
the  peculiar  taste  of  the  Parisians.  At  present  they 
are  waitinsr  anxiously  for  the  prodnction  of  a  new 
opera  by  Leon  Vasseur,  the  well  known  composer 
of  Le  TimbaU  ^Argent,  which  throws  Offenbach  in 
the  shade.  The  name  of  the  Isst  work,  Le  Droit  de 
Siffneur,  is  also  considered  doubtful  in  morals. 

At  the  Pasdelonp  Concert  much  really  good  mu- 
sic was  given — Beethoven's  Symphony  in  A  and 
the  E  flat  Symphony  of  Schumann  being  the  choice 
selections.  The  Schumann  Symphony,  sometimes 
called  the  Rheniih,  was  performed  ^ely.  It  is 
certainly  the  most  popular,  if  not  the  best  of  that 
great  master's  instrumental  works.  Some  curious 
music  by  Saint-SaSns,  a  BaeekanaU  to  a  new  opera 
of  his.  was  also  played.  If  Berlios  had  chosen  a 
sooceesor  in  the  wierd  and  grotesque,  an  odd  mixt- 
ure, but  perfectly  characte.iatic  of  that  master, 
Saint  SaSns,  without  doubt,  would  have  been  his 
choice.  Such  commingling  of  chords,  such  peculiar 
effects  in  instrumentation,  and  above  all,  such 
marked  realism,  make  him  worthy  the  mantle  of  the 
great  Berlioz. 
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enced  by  ub  in  the  muBie  of  ttao  Danish  composer. 

Mnslcal  matters  are  In  a  qoiescent  state  with  us  and 
there  Is  hat  UtUe  for  yonr  correspondent  to  say  just 
now.  Aksbicus. 


Phtladklphia,  Dbo.  9, 1878.  The  Orphens  Clnb  gare 
its  first  concert  last  Satarday  eyening,  when  Musical 
Fund  Hall  was  crowded  to  its  ntmost  capacity  with  a 
fashionable  audience  such  as  these  concerts  always 
draw.  The  cloh  was  assisted  hy  Miss  Bmily  Winant,  of 
Kew  York,  soloist,  and  a  number  of  ladies  who  kindly 
Tolunteered  to  assist  in  the  rendering  of  choruses  for 
mixed  voices.  Mr.  Michael  H.  Gross  still  remains  the 
leader,  and  he  is  by  far  the  best  in  this  line  that  can  be 
found.  He  seems  able  to  present  the  Club  in  the  best 
possible  light  and  deserves  much  praise  for  his  careful 
training  and  drilling,  making  the  utmost  out  of  the 
material  he  has  to  work  with.  But  unfortunately  the 
oiaterial  Is  not  of  the  best.  The  trouble  still  exists 
which  has  always  been  and  is  the  fault  or  rather  mis- 
fortune of  nil  our  male  chomses  -the  weakness  so 
apparent  among  the  Tenors.  This  was  less  noticeable 
m  the  four-part  songs  with  the  female  voices,  but  In  the 
male  chorus  alone  there  was  too  much  strain  upon  the 
Tenor  parts.  The  Basses  were  effective  and  even,  but 
could  not  show  their  fine  power  for  fear  of  overpower- 
ing the  Tenors. 

The  programme  was  a  pleasing  but  light  one,  embrao- 
ing  Glees,  Madrigals  and  Part-Songs  by  Macfarren, 
Schubert,  Smart  and  others.  It  could  hardly  be  con- 
sidered such  as  the  Orpheus  ought  to  be  able  to  give, 
after  all  these  years  of  practice,  or  such  as  we  have  a 
right  to  expect  from  a  club  of  such  pretension.  If  they 
are  never  going  to  get  beyond  this  style— and  we  fear 
they  never  will— they  certainly  cannot  hope  to  claim 
very  high  rank  as  a  male  chorus.  They  may  perhaps 
know  their  audiences  bettijer  than  we  do,  and  might  fail 
to  attract  such  numbers,  were  they  to  give  us  some  of 
the  really  good  German  music.  If  the  object  Is  to  fill 
every  seat  and  have  the  room  crowded,  then  certainly 
they  succeed,  but  we  feel  that  they  ought  at  least  to  try 
and  make  some  advance  after  seven  years,  and  not  re- 
main stationary.  The  Part-songs  with  female  voices 
were  better  rendered,  and  one  by  Macfarren,  with  Ten- 
nyson's words  "  Break,  break,  break,"  was  given  very 
acceptably.  We  hope  this  female  chorus  will  be  per- 
manently joined  to  the  club,  for  it  will  give  strength  to 
the  organization  and  enable  them  to  enter  fields  hitherto 
closed  against  them. 

Miss  Winant  sang  an  Aria  from  **  Mitrane,"  an  bpera 
by  Rosffi— a  very  poor  selection  for  such  a  concert— 
"Qnando  a  te.lleta,"  from  « Faust"  and  6ullivan*s 
"  Loftt  Chord."  Her  voice  possesses  much  power,  but  is 
lacking  In  sympathetic  quality  and  apparently 
gave  little  pleasure,  the  applause  having  rather  the 
tinge  of  compliment  than  of  delight.  If  it  were  thought 
necessary  to  go  out  of  our  own  city  for  a  **  star,"  it  was 
a  pity  that  one  of  greater  magnitude  was  not  obtained. 

Apart  ttojsk  this  concert  we  have  been  insafferably 
dull  in  the  masic  line.  The  future,  we  hope,  may  bring 
us  a  little  more.  We  understand  the  opera  will  return 
for  a  few  evenings  this  month,  which  may  brighten 
things  up.  OcTAVins. 

f  bigg's  lonmal  of  ^Unsk. 

BOSTON,    DEC.     21,     1878. 

NoncB.  This  number  brings  the  present 
Volume  of  our  Journal  to  a  close,  thereby  con- 
cluding what  we  may  call  its  Second  Series,  of 
over  twenty  years,  during  which  time  it  has 
been  published  by  Messrs.  Oliybb  Ditson 
&  Co.  Instead  of  the  usual  four  music 
pages,  it  contains  the  Title  page  and  Index 
for  the  past  two  years,  less  three  months, 
paged  continuously  to  be  bound  in  one. 

The  first  number  ot  Volume  XXXIX,  dated 
January  4,  1870,  will  bear  the  imprint  of  our 
new  publishers,  Messrs.  Houghton,  Osgood  & 
Co.,  and  will  be  issued  some  time  in  advance 
of  date  (probably  this  very  week)  and  very 
widely  circulated  in  answer  to  the  call  for 
**  specimens," 

Subscriptions  (at  $2.60  per  annum),  and 
Advertisements,  should  be  sent  to  Houghtok, 
Osgood  &  Co.,  220  Devonshire  St.,  Boston. 


Conoert  Review. 

Harvabd  Musical  Association.  The  fourteenth 
season  of  the  Symphony  Concerts  has  actually  be- 
gun (Thursday,  Dec.  6),  and  though  with  tardy 
and  very  moderate  encouragement  financially,  yet 
with  an  artistic  success  most  flattering. 

Overture  to  «*  St.  Paul " Mendelssohn 

Piano- Forte  Concerto,  No.  6,  in  E  flat,  Op.  73, 

Beethoven 
William  H.  Sherwood. 
Overture  to  "  Jessonda  " Spohr 


Grand  Orean  Fantaisle  and  Fug;ue,  in  G  minor. 

Bach 
(Arranged  by  Liszt  for  the  Piano-forte.) 
William  H.  Sherwood. 
Symphony  in  G  (composed  on  receiving  the  hono- 
rary deirree  of  Doctor  of  Music  at  Oxford,  in 

1794; Haydn 

Adagio  and  Allefrro  spirltoso— Adafl:lo  cantabiie 
—Minuetto— Presto. 
Reiter-Marsch  in  C,  transcribed  for  orchestra, 

Schubert-Lisst 

Both  profj^ramme  and  performance  seem  to  have 
^ven  universal  pleasure ;  in  testimony  whereof  we 
are  disposed  to  let  some  of  the  other  critics  speak 
for  us.  In  the  Daily  Advertiser,  for  instance,  we 
read  the  following^,  to  all  of  which  we  say  Amen  I 
except  to  one  thing  said  about  the  Bach  (ngne 
having  "the  least  possible  relation  to  human 
thought  and  feeling  " : 

The  first  symphony  concert  in  the  Harvard  course 
was  e\ven  yesterday  afternoon  and  made  an  excel- 
lent beginning  for  the  series,  both  in  the  character 
of  the  programme  and  in  the  quality  of  the  per- 
formance.   The  bill  was  made  up  of  happily  con- 
trasted numbers,  each  of  which  was  worthy  and 
none  of  which  was  dull.    There  was  something  to 
satisfy  nearly  every  taste  in  classical  music,  the 
religious  and  rather  severe  overture  to  "  St.  Paul " 
being  set  at  one  end  of  the  bill,  and  the  brilliant 
"  Reiter  Marsch "  of  Schubert  at  the  other,  with 
Spohr's  sparkling  "Jessonda"  overture  in  the  midst, 
and  Bach's  organ  fantaisie  and  fugue  in  G  minor, 
arranged  for  the  pianoforte  by  Liszt,  for  the  satis- 
faction of  those  highly-cultivated  listeners  who  en- 
joy the  elaborated  musical  forms  which  bear  the 
least  possible  relation  to  human  thought  and  feeling. 
The  highest  worth  of  the  programme,  however,  lay 
in  the  Haydn  symphony  in  G,  known  as  "  The  Ox- 
ford," and  in  Beethoven's  piano  concerto  No.  6,  in 
E-flat.    The  former  of  these  compositions  has  been 
played  but  once  before  at  these  concerts,  and  it 
proves  worthy  of  many  repetitions,  being  stamped 
unmistakably  with  the  marks  of  Haydn's  gracious 
and  fluent  genius.     The  first  movement  is  especial- 
ly fine,  the  principal  theme  upon  which  it  is  built 
having  a  noble   dignity    and    beauty,  and  heing 
worked  up  with  immense  variety  and  ingenuity. 
The  Adagio  is  sweet  and  tender,  if  not  especially 
elevated ;    the  Minnetto  extremely  gay,  and  even 
the  Finale  Presto,  the  melody  of  which  in  its  origi- 
nal statement  is  rather  trivial,  is  developed  to  a 
strong  and  spirited  conclusion.      The  Beethoven 
concerto  op.  78,  is  simply  at  the  head  of  works  of 
its  order,  as  Beethoven's  violin  concerto,  is  the  first 
of  its  kind.    It  cannot  be  heard  too  often,  especially 
when  it  receives  such 'an  interpretation    as  that 
given  by  Mr.  Sherwood  yesterday  afternoon.     Over 
this  artist's  performance  it  is  easy  vid  just  to  be 
enthusiastic,  his  playing  being   characterized   by 
steady  sustained  power  without  extravagance,  and 
by  refined  feeling  without  affectation.     The  great 
difliculties  of  the  concerto  were  met  without  appar- 
ent effort,  and  its  many  phases  expressed  with  equal 
sensitiveness  and  vigor.     In  the  performance  of  the 
Bach  fantaisie  and  fugue  Mr.  Sherwood  displayed 
his  technical   thoroughness  and  skill  in    another 
way,  which  was    equally  marked,  if  not  equally 
important. 

The  orchestra  was,  if  anything,  a  little  larger 
than  it  has  usually  been  at  the  opening  of  the  sea- 
son, Mr.  C.  N.  Allen  sitting  in  the  seat  of  honor 
among  the  first  vinlinists,  and  Mr.  Eiohler  having 
his  usual  post  among  the  seconds.  It  seems  to  us 
but  fair  to  say  that  all  the  orchestral  work  of  the 
concert  was  done  in  a  conscientious,  vigorous  and 
accurate  style,  which  did  credit  to  the  musicians 
and  to  Mr.  Zerrahn's  leadership.  Strength  and 
earnestness  were  certainly  the  leading  features  of 
the  performance,  while  a  more  than  respectable  de 
gree  of  finish  was  also  attained. 

And    here    speaks   the    critic  of    the  Svening 
Gautte  : 


The  Harvard  Musical  Association  gave  their  first 
concert  of  the  season  at  Masic  Hall  on  Thursday 
afternoon,  and  if  the  concerts  that  are  to  come  were 
fairly  foreshadowed  by  this  initial  performance,  the 
series  will  not  only  prove  grenerally  satisfactory, 
but  wholly  creditable.    The  ppograrome  was  well 
selected  and  interesting,  and  the  orchestra  did  it 
ample  justice.    Taken  altogether,  the  concert  was 
the  best  we  have  had  at  the  hands  of  the  orgsnizs- 
tion  in  some  years,  and  if  the  other  concerts  do  not 
fall  below  the  admirable  standard  estahlished  at  the 
outset,  there  will  be  but  little  if  any  cause  forfanlt- 
finding  save  that  ef  a  hypercritical  nature.    After 
the  "  mixed  "  concerts  that  have  hitherto  prevailed 
through  the  season,  a  pleasant  relief  was  afforded 
In  the  enjoyment  provided  by  this  excellently-bsl- 
anced  programme.    The  orchestra  is  in  the  main 
the  same  as  that  of  last  season,  Mr.  C.  N.  Alleo 
leading  the  violins  instead  of   Mr.  August  Fries. 
The  playing  of  the  orchestra  gave  every  evidence 
of   careful    rehearsing    and    jndicious    directing 
throughout.    The  violins  were  annsnaUy  effective, 
and  their  work  was  distinguished   by  exceptional 
spirit  and  efficiency.    The  horns,  virhich  came  prom 
inently  forward  in  the  selections,  were  also  in  ex- 
cellent hands.     The  concert  opened  with  Mendels- 
sohn's "  St  Paul  "  overture,  which  was  given  with 
fine  breadth  of  style  and  appropriateness  of  color. 
Spohr's  refined  and  beautiful  overture  to  "  Jesson- 
da "  was  charmingly  interpreted,  and  here  the  wind 
instruments  are  to  he  warmly  commended  for  the 
delicate  precision  with  which  they  acquitted  them- 
selves.     Haydn's   "Oxferd"  Symphony,  a  noble 
work,  abounding  In  vigor,  strength  and  beauty,  was 
the  severest  test  to  which  the  orchestra  was  pot; 
but  here  again  its  efforts  call  only  for  praise.    The 
opening  movement  of  the  "  Oxford  "  symphony  is 
large  and  earnest  in  style,  remarkably  salid  in  ef- 
fect—when it  is  considered  that  there  are  no  clari- 
nets, BO  trombones,  and  but  two  horns  in  the  score, 
and  shows  that  impressive  mastery  in  treatment 
which     unmistabEibiy     characterizes      the     more 
thoughtful  work  of  the  great  trio  of  which  Haydn 
was  the  first  in  point  of  time.     In  the  scores  of  this 
era  the  instrument  was  valued  as  an  individoslitj, 
and  its  peculiar  character  was  never  lost  sight  of 
as  it  is  in  the  more  modern  school.     Flutes,  oboes 
and  bassoons  invariably  spoke  the  language  that 
belongs  to  them,  and  were  not  merely  used  as  fac- 
tors in  producing  a  certain  sonority  in  comWnstion. 
'this  method  of  using  the  wind  instruments  is  ptr- 
ticularly  noticeable  in  the  lovely  adagio  of  this 
symphouy,  in  which  pure  melody  flows  steadily  on 
without  apparent  effort,  and  in  which  the  continoi- 
ty  of  idea  is  never  interrupted.     When  we  consider 
what  service  a  little  scrap  of  melody  is  made  to 
perform  in  these  days,  repeated    over   and  orer 
again,  buried  under  loads  of  harmony,  clung  to 
with  an  almost  despairing  perseverance,  we  are  all 
the  more  astonished  at  the  melodic  resources  of 
these  old  masters,  who  poured  out  their  ®*9°^ 
thoughts  as  lavishly  as  though   they   considered 
their  fount  inexhaustible.        This  movement  was 
beautifully  interpreted  by  the  orchestra,  as  waa 
also  the  minuet,  which  is   more  fiery  and  more 
elaborate  in  its   scoring  than  is  customary   with 
Haydn  in  similar  movements.    The  finale,  fascinat- 
ingly dainty  in  its  principal  themes,  and  remarka- 
bly fine  in  the  instrumentation  of  its  mere  serionB 
moments,  was,  in  most  essentials,  the  happiest  effort  | 
of  the  orchestra.     Schubert's  "  Reiter-March  "  in  C, 
scored  by  Liszt,  brought  the  cencert  to  an  end.  The 
soloist  was  Mr.  W.  H.  Sherwood,  who  played  Beet- 
hoven's piano  concerto  in  E  flat.  No.  6,  and  LlsitrB 
arrangement  of  Bach's  grand  organ  Fantaisie  and 
Fugue  in  6  minor.     The  concerto  was  performed 
with  masterly  power.     It  is  almost  superflnons  to 
say  that  Mr.  Sherwood's  technioue  was  fully  eqnal 
to  the  demands  made  upon  it     It  is  not  often  tbst 
a  more  artistic  interpretation  of  this  grand  work  w 
heard,  and  we  fail  to  recall  a  ipore  refined,  a  more 
satisfying  example  of  Beethoven  playing  than  tbu 
by  Mr.  Sherwood.    Its  sentiment  was  always  app.'o- 
priate,  and  the  artist's  rendering  of  it  always  man- 
ly.   It  was  honest,  straightforward  piano-plsyingt 
marked  by  keen  sensibility,  the  ability  to  penetrate 
into  the  subtler  refinements  cf  a  work  of  this  JOBg- 
nitude,  and  the  power  to  present  them  with  all 
clearness  and  appropriate  individuality.     Iq  ^"° 
Bach  fugue,  which  calls  but  for  little  more  than 
thorough  technique  in  its  performance,  Mr.  Sher- 
wood's success  was  no  less  marked.    The  aadience 
was  by  no  means  as  enthusiastic  in  its  recogoitioo 
of  the  merits  of  this  concert  as  it  should  have  beeo. 
The   encouragement   of   applause   deservedly  ^ 
stowed  is  a  itimnlus  to  exertion,  and  should  not  be 
withheld. 
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The  TravMer  follows  salt: 

The  first  Symphony  Concert,  giyen  yesterday 
afternoon  in  the  Maaic  Hall,  did  much  to  dispel 
the  sullen  donds  which  have  hung  over  the  repu- 
tation of  these  concerts,  according  to  certain  phases 
of  popular  opinion.    The  programme  was  not  only 
of  sterling  quality,  hut  arranged  with   tact ;  the 
selections  hoth  interesting  and  well    contrasted. 
The  orchestrs,  with  Mr.  0.  N.  Allen  at  the  head  of 
the  first  vielins,   was  somewhat  larger  than  last 
year,  and  played,  upon  the  whole,  better  then  Is 
usual  at  the  beginning  of  a  season.    The  violins, 
indeed,  showed  marked  improTement.    The  Associa- 
tion have  been  in  the  habit  of  opening  the  first 
concert  of  each  season  with  some  piece  character- 
istically significant  of  the  occasion.     In  the  palmy 
days  of  the  Symphony  Concerts,  when  the  Music 
Hall  used  to  be  crowded,  It  was  often  with  Beetho- 
yen's  "  Consecration  of  the  House  "  overture ;  this 
time  it  was  Mendelssohn's  overture  to  "  St.  Paul,** 
the  opening  phrase  of  which,  founded  on  the  choral, 
*' Sleepers,  wake,  the  voice  is  calling."  sounded 
like  an  admonition  to  our  sluggish  public  to  rally 
once  more  around  the  flag  of  good  orchestral  music 
in  this  city.     By  the  way,  why  was  this  overture 
given  without  the  organ  part  ?    This  should  net 
have  been  omitted.    After  the  overture  Mr.  William 
H.  Sherwood  gave  what  must  be  called  emphati- 
cally one  of  the  finest  renderinsrs  of  Beethoven's 
great  "  Emperer  "  concerto  that  have  been  heard 
in  our  city.    We  hear  that  Mr.  Sherwood  at  first 
hestitated  about  playing  this  concerto,  fearinsr  that 
the  amount  of  daily  work  on  his  hands,  and  the 
consequent  fatigue  would  prevent  his  beins:  in  con- 
dition to  do  justice  either  to  himself  or  to  the 
work.    Truly  it  is  not  a  task  to  enter  upon,  unless 
all  one's  powers  are  at  "concert  pitch."    But.  as 
Dan  ton  said,  "  Ufani  de  I'audaee,  el  eneore  de  I'au- 
dace,  et  towjonrt  de  Vaudaee;**  and  Mr.  Sherwood 
may  congratulate  himself  upon  the  result  of  his 
daring.     He  rose  to  the  full  height  of  the  glorious 
occasion,  and  it  seems  to  us  that  we  have  never 
heard  him  play  quite  so  finely.  .  Men  cannot  always 
foretell  when  their  "  grand  moments  "  are  at  hand. 
The  opening  chords  of  the  "Jessonda"  overture, 
written  in  Spohr's  moodiest  vein,  threw  the  audi- 
ence rather  suddenly  down  frem  the  bright,  sunny 
atmosphere  of  the  concerto  into  a  region  of  gloomy 
doubt ;  hut  the  little  intercalated  strains  of  Gipsy 
music  struck  the  key  note  of  a  happier  mood,  and 
the   composition    was    thoroughly   enjoyed.    The 
wind  instruments  did  better  in  the  hazardous  key 
of  E-flat  minor,  in  which  the  overture  begins,  than 
could  be  reasonably  expected,  and  false  intonation 
but  rarely  wounded  the  ear. 

The  second  part  of  the  concert  began  with  Liszt's 
transcription  of  the  Bach  G-minor  fantasia  and 
fugue  played  in  the  most  masterly  style  by  Mr. 
Sherwood.  Surely  this  young  pianist  has  already 
done  great  things,  and  what  is  best  is  that  he 
shows  no  signs  of  being  near  the  end  of  his  tether. 
He  approaches  a  composition  in  the  right  way ;  he 
not  only  plays  with  nre  and  enthusiasm,  which  is 
not  so  great  a  rarity  as  some  persons  seem  to  sup- 
pose, but  with  brains  and  thoughtful  consideration, 
which  if  a  ▼ery  great  rarity  indeed. 

Haydn's  "  Oxford  "  symphony  may  be  accounted 
a  novelty.  It  has  been  heard  here  only  once  be- 
fore, several  years  ago,  and  at  a  time  when,  if  we 
mistake  not,  an  undue  plethora  of  Haydn's  sym- 
phonies had  blunted  our  interest  in  the  genial  old 
master.  It  is  truly  an  admirable  work,  noble,  bril- 
liant, charming  and  exciting  by  turns.  The  stately, 
dignified  theme  of  the  first  movement,  with  its 
masterly  development,  the  tender,  simple  beauty  of 
the  adagio,  and  the  rollicking  fun  of  the^fia/«,  over- 
flowing with  animal  spirits,  but  not  boisterous  nor 
vulgar,  the  genial  unbending  of  a  mind  capable  of 
great  and  serious  thoughts,  rather  than  the  jollifi- 
cation of  a  boor — all  these  things  go  to  make  up  a 
work  of  singular  charm,  one  which  cannot  grow 
stale  by  judicious  repetition.  The  orchestra  played 
it  more  than  fairly  well,  and  to  play  a  Haydn  or 
Mozart  symphony  well  is  no  joke.  The  score  looJa 
simple  and  easy  enough,  but  the  Leipzig  Gewand- 
haus  orchestra  have  generally  found  it  necessary 
to  give  more  rehearsing  to  a  Haydn  symphony 
than  to  the  most  impomng  scores  of  the  modern 
orchestral  thunderers. 

Schubert's  "  Reiter-Marsch,"  brilliantly,  if  per- 
haps a  trifle  too  finically,  scored  by  Liszt, 
brought  the  concert  to  a  close.  The  orchestra 
played  less  well,  to  our  thinking,  in  this  number 
than  in  the  others ;  it  seemed  to  us,  indeed,  that 
Mr.  Zerrahn  took  the  Umpo  a  thought  too  fast — 
certainly  faster  than  the  orchestra  felt  thamselves 
easily  at  home  in. 


The  concert,  as  a  whole,  was  a  gratifying  suc- 
cess, and  the  audience  was  larger,  and  plainly  in  a 
more  cheerful  and  sympathetic  frame  of  mind  than 
we  have  seen  them  fer  some  time. 

Nor  does  the  TritM^ripi  lag  behind : 

None  could  have  heard  the  rich  strains  of  a  full 
orchestra  bursting  upon  the  ear  for  the  first  time 
this  season  without  a  feeling  of  grateful  acknow- 
ledgment that  it  was  well  to  support  this  institu- 
tion, with  all  its  shortcomings,  rather  thin  be  en- 
tirely destitute  of  such  music  in  the  foretold  day 
when  it  has  ceased  to  pay  to  brinflr  a  symphony  or- 
chestra from  New  York,— not  that  it  was  originally 
necessary  that  Boston  should  be  reduced  to  pre- 
cisely this  "  Hobson's  choice,"  but  such  is  the  de 
faelo  state  of  the  case.  The  programme  was  a  rich 
one.  opening  with  the  nobly  characteristie  overture 
to  Mendelssohn's  "  St.  Paul,"  elaborate  and  scho- 
larly, but  fused  with  the  true  fire,  and  uplifted  with 
genuine  religious  sentiment  Then  followed  a 
memorable  performance  of  Beethoven's  concerto  in 
E-flat,  with  Mr.  W.  H.  Sherwood  at  the  pianoforte. 
The  pianist  must  have  surprised  all  fiis  warm- 
est admirers  by  the  masterful  poise  that  he  main- 
tained through  this  great  work,  the  unerring  artis- 
tic jndcrment  and  subtile  sympathy,  the  clear  intel- 
ligence and  unaflFected  sentiment,  the  delicacy  and 
strength  combined  in  the  rarest  manner.  The 
supremely  beautiful  adagio  was  never  more  I'ustly 
or  exquisitively  delivered;  the  recalling  o/  Yon 
B&low  s  matchless  elastic  force  oF  touch  only  by 
the  rondo  finale  proved  that  neither  his  nor  any 
other  performer's  interpretation  had  been  missed 
up  to  tnat  point. 

Wm.  H.  Shbrwood  has  now  given  six  of  his 
promised  ten  Piano-forte  Recitals.  We  have  before 
spoken  of  the  first  two.  The  third  (Friday.  Nov. 
22)  had  for  programme : 

Prelude  and  Fugue,  No.  6,  D  major  (**  Well  Tem- 

Sered  Clavicbord,*') Bach 
%frfo  Feroce  (Concert  Etude),  Op.  106,  No.  2, 

Mescheles 

Sonata,  Op.  10,  No.  3,  D  major Beethoven 

Presto— Largo  e  raesto — Mennetto— Rondo. 
Allegro  Soherzando  (Fantalsle),  Op«  6. 

w.  H.  Sherwood 

Impromptu  In  A.  flat.  Op.  142,  No.  2 Schnbert 

Mephisto  Walts  (*'  Danco  In  the  village  tavern.**) 
from  Lenau'8  *'  Faust," Franz-Llszt 

In  each  and  every  rendering  fnll  justice  was  done 
to  the  composition. — especially  the  Beethoven 
Sonata,  which  was  played  with  a  fine  insight  into, 
and  a  rare  power  to  express  its  poetic  inten- 
tions. 

In  the  fourth  programme  (Nov.  29)  Mrs.  Sher- 
wood bore  a  part : 

Prelude  and  Fugue  in  A  minor,  Peters*  IBdition, 

No.  200 Bach 

Two  FagucA  in  G  major,  Peters*  Edition,  No. 

200 Bach 

l^antaisie,  C  minor W.A.Mozart 

Mr.  Sherwood. 
**  Variations  Serienses,**  Op.  56,  D  minor, 

Mendelsiohn 
Mrs.  Sherwood. 

ilmprnmptn.  Op.  20,  in  A  flat Chopin 
Nocturne,  Op.  48,  C  minor Chopin 
" Ende  vom  Lied,**  On.  12,  No.  8 Schumann 

Rhapsodic  Hongroise,  No.  6 Liszt 

Mr.  Sherwood. 

The  Bach  Preludes  and  Fugnes  were  given  ¥rith 
great  delicacy  and  nicety,  and  must  have  won  fresh 
audience  to  the  never  fading  beauty  of  that  Icind  of 
music.  The  Mozart  Fantaisie  is  the  one  which 
commonly  precedes  and  leads  into  his  Sonata  in 
the  same  key.  Unless  very  well  rendered,  it  is  apt 
to  be  found  somewhat  dull  and  lengthy ;  but  Mr. 
Sherwood  got  at  the  life  of  it  and  made  it  interest- 
ing from  beginning  to  end. 

Mrs.  Sherwood's  performance  of  the  most  import- 
ant piano-forte  solo  work  of  Mendelssohn,  the  "  Va- 
riations Serieuses,'*  was  most  creditable  to  her 
artistic  skill  and  tasle ;  the  contrasted  characters  of 
the  several  variations  were  brought  out  with  dis- 
crimination and  success.  It  is  a  composition  which 
we}do  not  hear  too  often. — ^The  same  may  be  said 
of  that  wonderful  Nocturne  of  Chopin,  in  0  minor, 
Mr.  Sherwood's  rendering  of  which,  as  well  as  of 
the  ImprompiUf  was  most  satisfactory;  and  the 
serious  poetic  temper  of  Schumann's  '*  End  of  the 
Song"  was  feelingly  conveyed.  Lisst  might  have 
been  satisfied  with  the  fire  and  brilliancy  with 
which  his  "  Hungarian  Rhapsody  "  was  rendered. 

December  6.    Sixth  Recital.    Programme : 


Preludes  and  Fugues.  0  minor.  Books  I  and  n 

("Well-Temperod  Clavichord  ") Bach 

Bonate,  Op.  14,  No.  3,  in  O  major Beethoven 

Allegro— Andantflh-Soheno. 

Etude  in  C  minor,  Op.  10,  No.  12 Chopin 

Etude  in  E  flat,  Op.  10,  No.  11 Chopin 

Mr.  Sherwood. 
« In  der  Nacht»'*  No.  6  (Fantaisie  Btuecke), 

Op.  12 Schumann 

**  Traumeswirrsn,"  No.  7,  (Fantaisio-Stueoke), 

Schumann 
Mrs.  W.  H.  Sherwood. 

*<  Valse  Noble,** C.  F.  Weitimann 

(Played  by  Carl  Tauslg,  at  his  concerts  in 

Oermany). 

Mr.  Sherwood. 

Mr.  Sherwood  shows  a  wise  regard  for  the  sound 
musical  culture  of  the  public,— or  at  least  the  edu- 
cation of  its  taste-^by  opening  each  of  these  read- 
ings with  choice  things  of  Bach.  It  is  well  that  he 
has  both  the  power  and  will  to  do  it.  We  are  sore 
that  the  enjoyment  of  them  steadily  increases ;  that 
they  make  new  con  verts,  and  reveal  at  every  hear- 
ing more  and  more  of  beauty  and  of  meaning  to 
those  already  made. — ^That  was  a  dainty  selection 
from  the  Beethoven  Sonatas, — ^that  light,  playful 
and  yet  passionate  one  in  G  major,  in  the  Allegro 
of  which  we  seem  to  hear  a  dialogue,  a  charming 
dispute  between  two  lovers.  The  solid,  square 
Andant«  with  its  fine  variations,  and  the  frolic 
Scherzo  with  its  odd    piouant  rhythm,  with  the 

{>athetio  pleading  of  its  miadle  subject,  a  most  love- 
y  eaniMle  (there  is  no  other  movement  for  finale) 
were  equally  delightful  to  hear. 

For  the  first  time,  in  these  recitals,  have  we  found 
our  artist  at  fault;  for  some  reason  or  other  he  was 
not  equal  that  day  to  the  E-flat  Etude  of  Chopin, 
which  is  all  in  very  wide,  full  chords  arpeggio  ;  he 
missed  notes  and  broke  the  melodic  continuity  of 
movement.  It  is  singular  how  many  fine  pianists 
fail  in  that  particular  Etude ;  doubtless  the 
short-coming  this  time  was  accidental.  All  the 
other  interpretations  were  most  satisfactory. 

We  wore  obliged  to  lose  so  much  of  the  sixth 
Recital,  and  to  hear  what  little  we  did  get  of  it  at 
such  disadvantage,  that  we  will  not  venture  to  add 
any  remark  to  a  mere  record  of  the  programme : 

' FuKue.  O  minor,  Op.  5,  No.  3. .  .Josef  Rhelnberi^r 

Giirue,  6  major Mozart 

Sonata  in  F  minor  (arranged  by  C.  TauMg), 

Domenico  Scarlatti 
Sonata  Op.  90,  In  Eminor Beethoven 

a.  **  Mit  Lebhaftisrkeit  und  durchans  mit  Bmp- 
flndung  und  Ansdmck." 

b,  **  Nicht  an  ^eschwlnd  and  sehr  singbar  voige- 
trai^en.'* 

( Etude,  Op.  10,  No.  4,  C  sharp  minor Chopin 

)  Waltz,  Op.  64,  No.  1,  D  flat  major Chopin 

Roraanza,  F  sharp  major.  Op.  28,  No  2 Schumann 

**  Sonic  without  Words,**  No.  10.  B  minor, 

Mendelssohn 

'*  Lohengrin's  Verweis  an  Elsa,*' Liszt-Wasner 

"  Barcarolle/*  G  minor.  Op.  128 Theodor  Knllak 


Ma.  John  Obth*s  two  Pianoforte  Recitals  (Tues- 
day afternoons.  Nov.  26  and  Dec.  10),  at  his  cosy 
little  rooms  in  West  Street,  were  occasions  of  con- 
siderable interest.  The  rooms  were  filled  with 
cultivated  listeners  the  first  time,  and  only  the 
rain,  which  fell  in  torrents,  lessened  the  attend- 
ance the  second  time.  Mr.  Orth  has  been  and  is 
an  earnest  student,  zealous  in  his  loyalty  to  what 
is  true  and  good  in  Art,  a  staunch  adherent  of  the 
classic  school ;  yet  not  -entirely  exclusive  or  in- 
hospitable to  the  new  composers.  His  first  selec- 
tion was  a  fine  Sonata,  very  seldom  heard  here, 
for  violin  and  piano,  by  Beethoven.  Op.  12,  in  E- 
flat,  in  which  Mr.  Fritz  Listkmann  took  part 
with  him.  It  was  finely  played  and*gsve  much 
pleasure.  A  Novelette  by  Schumann  (Op.  21.  in  F) 
and  the  charming  Impromptu  (Op.  90.  in  A  flat)  by 
Schubert  followed,  both  of  which  Mr.  Orth  played 
with  intelligence  and  feeling.  The  difficult  Toccata 
in  0,  Op.  7,  of  Schumann,  a  piece  demanding  flexi- 
bility of  fingers  and  sustained  and  even  strength, 
showed  his  decided  gain  in  technique  and  in  execu- 
tion. Two  of  Liszt's  "  Consolations,"  in  E.  Nos.  6 
and  6,  a  VaUe  by  Billow,  bright  and  pleasing, 
though  containing  scarcely  any  individuality  of 
thought,  and  an  Impremptu^  Op.  80,  No.  1.  by 
Ferd.  Hiller,  filled  out  the  remainder  of  the  feast 
agreeably. 

Mr.  Orth's  second  Recital  had  the  following  pro- 
gramme : 

Sonata,Op.  7,  InEBlat Beethoven 

Allegro  molto-Largo—Scherxo— Rondo. 

Sonata.  Op*  18S,  In  D  major RalT 

Allegix)— Andante— vivaoe— Allegro  Finale. 
Messrs.  Fries  and  Orth. 

Masnrka,  Op.  21,  No.  6 BiUow 

Scherso,  Op.  20,  in  B  minor Chopin 

TroisMorceauz.Op.il Rnhlnstein 

Andante  quasi  adagio— Allegro  con  moto— Alle- 
gro rlsolnto. 
Messrs.  Fries  and  Orth. 
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DWIOHT'S    JOURNAL    OF    MUSIC. 


Frederic  Oye. 


DEATH  or  THE  OPERATIC  MAHAGEB  AlH)  PRO- 
PRIETOR OF  COVRNT  GARDEN,  LONDON — HIS 
CAREER. 

Fiederie  Oye  died  yesterday  from  the  injarles  he  re- 
oelved  seTeral  days  ago  by  the  accidental  discharge  of 
a  gnn  while  hanttng  near  Oxford,  England.    Mr.  Oye, 
whose  name  is  indis»o1nb1y  connected  with  Covent  Oar- 
den,  will  not  be  speedily  forgotten  by  this  generation  of 
Londoners  at  least.    Oye  street  remains  as  a  memento 
to  the  enterprising  manager  who  rose  literally  from 
nothing  to  the  very  pinnacle  of  fame,  if  snch  can  be 
reached  at  all  by  an  amusement  caterer  in  the  British 
metropolis.    Forty  years  ago  M  r.  Oye  had  charge  of  the 
lights  at  the  Julien  concerts,  was  really  called  a  lamp- 
lighter, bnt  soooeeded  always  in  having  snlUcient  ready 
money  at  hand,  even  at  that  time,  to  help  Jnlien  oat  of 
his  frequent  financial  difflcnitlea.    Finally  he  became 
jQlten*B  manager,  and  subsequently  proprietor  of  the 
Vanzhall  Oardens.    But  the  lamp-lighting  business  was 
not  abandoned,  and  for  years  Mr.  Oye  had  charge  of 
lighting  the  House  of  Parliament,  for  which  he  received 
up  to  within  the  last  year  a  regular  income,  notwith- 
standing that  his  servicer  had  not  been  required  for  a 
considerable  time  back.    Only  red  upe  had  omitted  to 
take  his  old  contract  off  the  list  of  supplies,  and  red  tape 
oontlnued  to  regard  the  old  lamplighter  as  a  govern- 
ment employ^  long  after  he  had  become  well  known  as 
an  operatic  manager.    Vauzhall  Oarden,  however,  was 
swept  out  of  existence  by  an  overdose  of  English  Parlia- 
mentary virtu«>,  and  it  is  on  the  very  spot  where  this 
famous  place  of  resort  once  stood,  right  near  Old  Vaux- 
hall  street,  that  Oye  street  now  reminds  Londoners  that 
the  old  proprietor  at  least  has  some  claim  to  their  re- 
gard.   After  the  great  secession  from  Her  Majesty's 
Opera  Company,  Mr.  Oye  became  acting  manager  for 
Mr.  Beale  and  Mme.  Perslani;  but  even  in  these  early 
days  of  the  ImpreaaHo's  cajreer  he  had  ample  opportu- 
nity to  see  fortnnes  made  and  lost  in  the  continuous 
attempts  made  by  many  entrepremurt  to  furnish  Lon- 
don with  good  operatic  music.    The  great  brewer  Dela- 
aeld  lost  at  that  time  £90,000  in  a  single  season.    It  was 
in  1861,  however,  atier  he  himself  had  already  acted  for 
some  time  as  manager,  that  he  first  met  with  real  suc- 
cess by  reducing  salaries  all  around,  as  well  as  curtail- 
ing superfluous  expenditures     It  was  in  the  year  of  the 
great  Exhibition,  and  while  many  strangers  visited  Lon- 
don, that  muiy  pounds  rolled  Into  Oye's  coffers;  and 
they  suyed  there  pretty  well,  as  he  had  by  this  time 
reduced  all  outlays  to  their  very  minimum.    Five  years 
later.  In  1806,  Covent  Oarden  was  destroyed  by  fire,  and 
as  an  impresario  Mr.  Oye  had  a  rough  time  of  it.    Still 
he  had  numerous  friends  among  the  nobility  as  well  as 
among  the  merchant  princes  of  London,  and  in  1868 
Covent  Oarden,  having  risen  from  its  ashes,  was  once 
more  re-opened  with  considerable  Mat,     The  varied 
luck  of  previous  years  was  now  followed  by  season  after 
season  of  success  and  profit,  and  the  manager  was  able 
to  pay  regularly  the  Interest  on  the  heavy  mortgage  o( 
£163,000  on  the  New  Opera  House,  l>esl(leA  laying  aside 
a  respectable  fortune  for  himnelf.    Only  these  last  five 
years  Mr.  Oye  ascertained  to  his  cost  that  London  is  as 
fickle  for  continued  operatic  success  as  other  leading 
cities,  and  Covent  Oarden  did  not  pay  well  as  an  invest- 
ment.   Henoe  the  interest  on  the  heavy  mortgage  has 
not  been  paid  during  thes^  later  years,  and  Mr.  Lucas, 
the  builder,  has  had  to  content  himself  with  holding 
three  boxes  on  the  principal  tier,  which  in  London  is 
quite  a  little  Income.     Nevertheless,  to  those  not  inti- 
mately acquainted  with  the  ways  of  managers,  every- 
thing looked  cheerful  and  pleasant  at  Covent  Oarden, 
not  only  in  the  house  proper,  but  also  In  the  manager^s 
private  office.   There,  almost  every  season  whenever  the 
royal  family  witnessed  a  Arst-class  representation,  the 
Prince  of  Wales  might  be  ^een  smoking  his  cigarettes 
and  drinking  his  seltzer  between  the  acts,  often  also 
skipping  an  act  or  two  for  the  purpose  of  continuing  his 
ohat  with  Mr.  Oye,  of  whom  he  was  a  great  admirer. 
In  Scotland,  also,  where  Mr.  Oye  spent  the  greater  part 
of  **  the  silly  season, '  the  manager's  home  was  often 
made  the  rendesvons  for  the  best  literary  and  musical 
talent  in  the  British  metropolis.    At  Shiner's,  in  South- 
erlandshlre,  the    impresario    passed    many   days  of 
leisure,  when  the  fatigue  incident  to  a  London  operatic 
season  began  to  tell  upon  his  age.   But  he  was  always 
exceedingly  fond  of  deer-hunting,  which  pastime  gener- 
ally tended  to  disperse  his  worriment  that  seemed  to 
follow  him  during  the  last  few  years  even  to  his  retreat 
at  Shiner's,  where  he  also  missed  lately  the  companion- 
ship of  his  wifis,  who  died  last  year.    Mr.  Oye  leaves  five 
ohlldren,  one  daughter  and  four  sons— Ernest,  who  Is 
married  to  Albani;  Lionel,  who  is  in  the  Royal  Artillery; 
Peiey,  who  is  a  distingtiished  member  of  the  London 
Bar,  and  Henry,  who  is  in  the  Royal  Navy. 


The  Hummel  Centenary  at  Weimar. 

The  bundredth  anniversary  of  J.  N.  HummeVs 
birth  was  celebrated  here  on  the  14th  inst.  From 
1819  to  bis  death,  on  lYth  October,  1837,  the  well- 
known  pianist  and  composer  held  the  post  of  con- 
ductor of  the  Grand-Ducal  orchestra.  In  the  house 
of  his  son,  C.  Haromel,  the  clever  landscape  paint- 
er, his  widow  still  resides,  in  the  full  possession  of 
her  intellectual  and  bodily  faculties,  though  she  has 
reached  the  advanced  asre  of  eisrhty-six.  The  cele 
bration  commenced  in  the  cemetery.     At  half-past 

11  A.M.,  the  chief  of  the  Grand-Docal  Theatre,  the 
Baron  von  Lo^n,  as  well  ss  his  condnctnrff,  Herren  i 
Lassen  and  Muller-Hartnn^  with  the  members  of  the  ! 
Orand-Dncal   orchestra,    proceeded    to    Hnmmel's  I 
graye,  which  was  profusely  decorated  with  flowers  , 
ifvr  the  occaMon,  and  aronnd  which  the  members  ef  ; 
his  family  now  living    were    already    assembled.  ! 
After  a  composition  by  the  Deceased  had  been  per-  i 
formed  the  Baron  von  Loen  sddressed  the  assembly  | 
and  dwelt  in  touching  terms  on  the  merit  of  him  | 
whose  memory  they  had   met   to   honor.      Herr 
Winkler  next  delivered  an  address  in  the  name  of 
the  Orsnd-Ducal  orchestra,  and  then  Herr  Saul, 
who  belonged  to  that  body  when  it  was  under  Hum- 
mers direction,  laid,  also,  in  its  name,  a  masrniflcent 
laurel-wreath  on  the  grave.      The  ceremony  wss 
brought  to  a  close  by  the  singing  of  Mozsrt's  "  O, 
Iris  und  OsiriP."       In  the  erening  there  was  an 
extraordinary  performance,  under  the  direction  of 
Herr  Muller-Hartung,  in  the  theatre.     After  a  pro- 
logue  by   Herr    Max    Martersteig.   the    following 
works  by  Hummel  were  performed :  Overture,  in 
B  flat ;  Theme  with  Vocal  Variations  (Mdlle.  Hor- 
son);    Concerto  for  Pianoforte,  in  A  minor  (Herr 
Lassen,  Orand-Ducal  Capdlmeister)  ;  Variations  for 
Oboe ;    Overture   and   Finale,   from  the  opera   of 
MaihUde  de  Guise.    The  Orchestral  Musical  School, 
also,  gave,  on  the  17ih,  a  special  concert  in  memo- 
ry of  the  illustrious  deceased,  when,  after  a  oom- 
memoratien     speech     by     Herr    OottJ>chalg,    the 
following  works  of  HummeVs  were  performed: — 
Overture,  in  B  flat  major ;  Bondo  for  Pianoforte  and 
Orchestra,  in   B  flat  major ;    *'  Les  Adieux,"  Con- 
certo for  Pianoforte  and  Orchestra.     Witli  a  view  } 
to  raise,  if  possible,  the  thick  veil  spread  over  the 
years  of  Hummers  youth  passed  in  Pressbnrg.  a 
writer  in  the  PreMbnrger  Zeiiung  lately  paid  a  visit 
to  the  house  in  which  the  composer  was  born.     The 
pretty  little  one-storied  pavilion,  the  upper  part  of 
which  was  for  a  short  time  inhabited  by  the  musi- 
cian Johano  Hummel  and  his  wife,  Margarethe,  and 
in  which  Johann  Nepomuk  Hummel  first  saw  the 
light  of  the  world,  stands  in  the  court  at  the  back 
and  was  built  probably  in  1758.     Since  then  it  ap- 
pears to  have  undergone  scarcely  any  repairs  worth 
mentioning.     A  flight  of  stone  steps,  some  twelve 
in    number,  and    built    against  it,  leads  into  the 
house.    Two  old  pictures  of  sacred  subjects  deco- 
rate the  walls  of  the  entrance.     They  are  painted 
on  tin.     One  of  them  representing  the  Virgin,  with 
the  infant  Savior  in  her  lap,  is  in  a  tolerably  good 
state  of  preservation,  but  the  other,  a  portrait  of 
St.  Florian,  has  suffered  greatly  from  the  ravages 
of  time,  and  it  is  only  with  difficulty  that  the  like- 
ness of  the  holy  man  can  be  made  out  from  the  con- 
tour.   The  small  covered  vestibule,  to  which  the 
visitor  gains  access  by  the  flight  of  steps,  is  orna- 
mented with  a  handsome  pillar  in  which  there  is  an 
iron  grated  door,  the  upper  part  being  decorated 
with  arabesque  foliage.     Under  the  initials  A.  E.  is 
seen  the  date,  1758,  divided  into  two  equal  parts. 
On  the  left  is  the  kitchen,  leading  directly  into  the 
little  room  where  J.  N.   Hummel   was  born.     This 
room  is  a  regular  square,  and,  judging  from  appear- 
ances, a  tent-bedstead  once  stood  in  a  niche  formed 
by  a  projecting  wall  at  the  further  end.    The  in- 
quiries made  of  the  occupants  by  the  writer  on  the 
Ptuslntrger  Zeiiung,  resulted  only  in  the  informa- 
tion that  the  houise,  now  inhabited  by  Herr  Kolbl, 
a    butcher,  was    in  1820    rented  by   Herr  Joseph 
Heinrich,  a  t«i1or,  since  dead.       Concerning  the 
musician,  Hummel.  Sen.,  no  one  can  remember  any- 
thing, and  the  walls  are  bare — there  is  nothing  on 
them  reminding  one  of  the  aspiring  genius  who 
here  received  his  first  youthful  impressions.     J.  N. 
Hnmmel's  baptismal  certificate  runs  thus : — *'  Anno 
1778  die  14-a  Noverobris  baptisatus  Joannes  Nepo 
mncenns  Antonins  de  Padua.      Parentes  Joannes 
Hummel  musicus    et    hujns    consors    Margaretha 
Patrini  Francisca  Hartmahn  relicta  vidua  offlcialis 
Regii  Molkiani  et  ifidituus  Ecclesin  Georgius  Wis- 
zlinger.      Baptisans  Mathias  Ednig,  Protoeollum 
baptisatoram  1778  pag.  10-847." 
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Good  Night,  Sweet  Friend.     £5.  4.    EtoA. 

Edd^.  85 

"  My  heart  grows  tender  at  the  tboaght  of  tliee, 
And  of  onr  love,  that  sweet,  strange  mystery.** 
The  accompaniment  is  a  tune  of  itself,  and  the 
vocal  part  varied  and  striking. 


My  Star.    (Una  Stella).    E.  4.     b  to  F. 

MlUattL 
**  Mi  sono  innamorato  d*una  Stella." 
"  Ah,  truly  X  am  enamored  of  a  radiant  star.** 

The  words  fnmish  the  usual  routine  of  Italian 
love  songs,  but  the  music  Is  very  sweet,  flowing 
and  satisfying. 
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In  the  Gloaming.    F.  8.    c  to  D.     HarriMn, 
"  Tho*  I  parsed  away  in  sllenoe." 
Smoothly  flowing  melody,  and  easy  oompass. 

How  amiable  are  thy  Tabemacles.    Psalm 
LXXXIV.    E.    4.  Bateheler,  1.00 

An  Anthem  for  Dedication,  with  Quartette  or 
Chorus,  and  Soprano  and  Alto  solos.  Too  long 
for  the  common  church  service,  bot  will  be  veiy 
effective  when  there  is  time  to  devote  to  it. 

Be  true  to  me.    Song  and  Cho.     A.  8.  E  to  F. 

Ward.  » 
"  rm  nothing,  if  I  have  not  yon." 

A  mnslcal  exhortation  to  constancy,  wftlr  a 
bright  chnrnii. 

I  will  be  true.    Song  and  Cho.     C.  3.  F  to  g. 

Ward.  30 

**  Why  tarry  thus  in  doubt  from  me  ?  ** 
A  satisfactory  answer  to  '*  Be  tnie  to  me,'*  and 
we  will  heartily  join  In  the  sentiment  of  the 
choms. 

Grandfather's  Chair.    F.  3.    c  to  F.    Neak  iO 

**  Orandfatlier  talks  to  his  little  ones  sweet 
As  he  aits  In  his  old  oak  clialr." 
A  very  sweet  song,  that  It  will  do  any  one  good 
to  hear. 

Rock  of  Ages.    Solo  and  Quartet.    A6.    3. 
E  to  P.  Lowitz.  35 

The  ever  benutifnl  words,  with  a  melody,  ar- 
ranged from  Oottschalk's  "  Last  Hope." 

lBaCraaa«Btasl. 

Gerster  Galop.  Aft.       3.  Prait  30 

Dtxllcated  to  Mile.  Btelka  Oerster  of  the 
Mapleson  Opera  Co.,  who  will  feel  oomplimented 
ity  such  a  blight  affair. 

Bum!  Buml  Galop.  G.    3.  Beseh,  30 

Bright  and  piquant,  and  much  better  than  lis 
name. 

Nanoy  Lee.  Transcription  and  Variations. 
E6.  4.  Warren,  60 

Perhaps  the  moat  showy  and  varied  arrange* 
ment  of  this  beautiful  air  that  has  appeared. 
Good  exhibition  piece. 

Rapid  Transit.    Grand  Galop  de  Concert 

4  hands.  A&.  4.  WeU  160 

Already  described  as  a  solo,  bnt  is  morepower- 
f  ul,  of  course,  in  its  present  form. 

Reed  Organ  Melodies.  Arranged  from  popu- 
lar authors.  By  W.  H.  Clarke,  each. 

No.  14.    Prayer  of  the  Angels.  B^.    3. 
Beautiful  Evening  Star.    C.    4. 

Ko.  12.    Morton's  (Gov.)  Funeral  March. 

D  minor.    3. 

Two  of  the  66  numbers  of  this  very  fine  set, 
one  of  the  beat,  to  say  the  least,  ever  put  together 
for  Reed  Organ. 


80 


Bouquet  of  Melodies,  from  "  Carmen.**    4. 

De  Vilbac.  1.00 

A  dozen  or  more  favorite  airs  compose  the 
pleasing  nosegay,— varied,  although  carmen  col- 
ors the  whole. 

Potpourri.    "Carmen.**         4.  MaylaUi-  80 

Quadrille.     "Carmen.**  3.  Ar^m-^ 

Both  of  the  above  belong  to  the  set,  "  Bcanties 
of  Carmen  *'  and  give  good  selections  of  favorite 
airs. 


Abbbbvtatioks.— Degrees  of  difficulty  are  mark*? 
from  1  to  7.  The  key  is  denoted  l»y  a  caplul  lettei"' »■>; 
Bb,  etc.  A  large  Roman  letter  marks  the  lowest  a^"^ 
highest  note  Iron  the  staff,  small  Roman  letteis  ^^^jfl 
or  above  the  staff.  Thus:<*C.  6.  c  to  E,'*  meani "  ^^ 
of  C,  Fifth  degree,  lowest  letter  c  on  the  added  \iB^^' 
low.  highest  letter,  B  on  the  4th  q>aoe. 
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ALTO  SOLO  AND  CHORUS; 
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REDEMPTION    HYMN. 
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Awake^  awake^  pat  on  strength,  0  am  -of  the 
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Awake^  awake,  put  on  strength,  O  ann  .  of  the 
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Awake,  awake,  pnt  on  strength,  0   arm   of  the 
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Lord ; 


a  -  wake,  a-wake,  pnt  on  strength,  0  arm  of  the  Lord ;          a  - 
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a  -  wake,  a-wake,  pnt  on  strength,  0  arm  of  the  Lord  ; 


Lord; 


a  -  wake,  a-wake,  pnt  on  strength,*  O  arm  of  the  Lord ; 
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•  wake,  aa  in  the  ancient  days,  in  the  generations  of  old;  awake,  as    In  the 
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ancient  days,  in  the   ge  -  ne  -  ra-  tions  of  old ; 
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ancjent  days,  in  the  ge  -  ne  -  ift-  tions  of  eld ; 
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a-  wake,  O    ann    of  the  Lord, 
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ann    of  the  Lord; 
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arm  of  the  Lord ; 


arm.  of  the  Lord; 
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that        hath  cut        Ba    -    hab,  and  wound  -  ed  .the 
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LsNOSAf  the  daughter  of  a  Bmall  innkeeper  on  the  Rhine,  has  met  in  her  lonely  wariderings  a  hunts- 
man.  They  fid!  violently  in  love  with  each  other :  he  is  the  Count  Palatine,  but  conceals  his  rank.  As 
he  is  betrothed  to  a  Princess,  his  old  and  fidthful  servant  discovering  his  secret  attachment,  entreats  him 
earnestly  to  forsake  Lenonu  The  Count  promises  to  do  so ;  and  to  take  leave  of  Lenora  for  the  last 
time  at  sunset.  His  resolution  entirely  gives  way  before  her  love ;  and  he  even  forgets  that  at  sunset  he 
is  pledged  to  meet  his  bride,  till  Lenora,  unconsciously  reminds  him  of  his  promise,  by  calling  his  attention 
to  the  distant  sound  of  the  evening  bells.  He  leaves  her,  without  finding  courage  to  tell  her  that  it  is  for 
eosr.  Whilst  she  looks  sadly  after  him,  the  bells  are  again  heard ;  and  a  distant  chorus  of  female  voices, 
ttnmng  the  "  Ave  Maria.'' 

Lenora  listens  devoutly — then  singiB  herself;  whilst  the  chorus  is  repeated,  gradually  losing  itself  in 
the -distance. 
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Hear  us,    Gracious   Lord.       Continued. 
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Cia-li     lae        -         -         am, 
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To  Ga  -  li-lee  he  goes  be-fore 

Prae-ce  -  det  vos  in    Ga  -  li  -  lae 


ye,  to  Ga  -  li  -  lee  he  goes  be-fore 

am,  pi'aeoe  -  det   vos  in    Ga  -  li  -    lae 


ye,  to  Ga  -  li  - 

am,  in  Ga  -  li  - 


^ii:S 


m- 
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To  Oa  -  li-lee  he  goes  be-fore 

Frae-oe-det  Tosin    Ga-li-Iae 


ye,  to  Ga  -  li  -  lee  he  goes  be-fore 

am,  praeoe  -  det   tos  in    Ga-li-    lae 


ye> 

am. 


to 

prae  - 
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lee,  to  Ga  -  li  -  lee, to  Ga 

voB,  praece  -  det    vos,*  •••• ••  prae-ce 
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li  -  lee.  From  death  is  Je  -  sus  a  ris  -  en,    from  death  is 

det  yo8.        Snivre  -  zit  Chri  -  stas  spes  me  -  a,  snr  -  re  -  zit 
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to  Ga-li  -  lee,  to  Gta  -  li  -  lee  he  goes  be-fore     ye.  From  death  is  Je  -  sas  a  •  ris  -  en,    from  death  is 
praeoe  •  det  tos,  prae-oe  •  det    voa   in  Ga  - 11  -  lae    -    am.  Snr-ro  -  xit  Chri  -  stns  spes  me  •   a,         sur  -  re  -  xit 
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.  to  Ga-li  -  lee  he  goes  be-fore 

am,  praece  -  det    yos  in  Gra  -  li  -  lae 
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ye.  From  death  is  Je  -  sus  a  -  ris  -  en,    from  death  is 

am.  Sor-re  -  zit  Chri-Btus  apes  me  -    a,         sur- re  -  zit 
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lee  he  goes  be  -  fore 

T08    in  Qa'-  li    -    ke 
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ye.From  death  is  Je-sas    a  -  ris  -  en,  from  death  is 
am.  Sor  re  •  xit  Chri-stus  spes  me  -    a,         sur  •  re  -  xit 
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The  Good  Shepherd.    Continued. 
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Chri-0tii8        spM, 
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Hil-Ie-h 
Al-le-k- 
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Je  -  SOI      Christ 
Cbri-«tuB        apes,. 


a    - 
spes    me 


^^ 
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Je 
Chri 


mjOj      a 
stag,    spes 


ru 


en,  Hal-le  -  la  -  jah,GU-le  -  lo  -  jah, 
a,    Al-le  -  lo  -ja,  Al  -le-Ia  -  ja,. 


*  *  IT  u 


Je-sos,        Christ. 
Cfaristos,     spes,.. 


a    • 
spes 


ns 
me 


en,  Qal-le  -  la  -  jah,Hftl*l6  *  In  « j^9< 
a,    Al  -  le-  hi  -  ja,  Al  -  le  -  In  -  ja. 
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jah,  Halle  -la  -  jah 
ja,  Al-le  -  lu  -  ja 
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Hal-le  -  la  -  jah,Ha]-lela  -  jah,HaMe  -  la  -  jdi . . 
Al  -  le  -  la  -  ja,  Al-le-la  -  ja,  Al  -  le  -  la  -  ja>  • 
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jah,  Halle  -  la  -  jah 
ja,  Al-le  -  lu  -  ja 
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Hal-le  -  la  -  jah,Ha]-lehi  -  jah,Hal-le  •  la  -  jah 
Al  -  le-la  -  ja,  Al-le-la- ja,   Al-le -la- ja 
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Hal -le-Ia  -  jah, 
Al-le-  lu  -  ja,* 
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Hal-le-la-jah,Hal-Ie  -  la  -  jah,       Hal-la -<^    lu    -    jah, 

Al-le-lu-ja,   Al-le-lu  -  ja,        Al  -  le    -    lu    ;      jftf«»« 

e:1=j— dr 1— H 


•  ••• 
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Hal-le- la -jah Hal4e-la-jah,Hal  le  -  lu  -  jah,       Hal-le    -la    -    jah,* 

Al-le-lu -ja, • Al-le-la-ja,   Al-le -lo    -  ja,        Al-le    -     hi    -     ja. 
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The  Good  Shepherd.    Continued. 
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Hane-la-j«h,  Halle  -  la  -  jah,      Hal  -  le  -  la  -  jah, 
Al-Ie-Ia- ja,    Alle  •  la  •  ja,      Al  •  le  -  la  •  ja, 


Hal 
Al 


le 
le 
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Halle-lu-jah,  Halle  -  la  -  jah,      Hal  -  le  -  la  -  jah,Hal-le .  la  -  jah^EEalle  -  la  -  jah, 
Al-le-la-  ja,    Alle-  la  -  ja,       Al  -  le  -  la  -  ja,  Al-le  -  la  -  ja,  Al-le  -  la  -  ja, . 
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Hal  -  le    -    la 
Al-le    -    la 
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jah,      Hal-  le  -  la  -  jah,Hal-le  -  la  -jah, 
ja,      Al  -  le  ■  la  -  ja,  Al  -  le  •  la  -  ja, 
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Hal-le    -    la    -     jah,    Hal -le  -  la    -   jah, 
Al-le   -    In     -      ja,        Al-le-la  -    ja, 


Hal    •     le 
Al    -     le 


la  -  jah, 
la-  jah. 


Hal  -    le-la  -  jah, •••••• Halle-la  -  jah, 

Al  -    le-la  -  ja,     Alle-la  -    ja, . 


•  • 


Halle-la  -  ja, 
Al-le-la  -  ja, 


Hal  -  le-la -jah,*  ••• 
Al  -  le-la-ja,-  ••• 


Hal  -    le 

Al    -.  le 


la    - 

la    - 
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Halle  -  lo  -  jah, 
Alle  -  la  -  ja, 
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Hal-le -la  -  jah, 
Al-le-la  •  ja, 


Hal-le 
Al-  le 


la    • 
la    - 


-  la    -    jah,£[allala-jah,  Halle  -  la  - 

-  lo    -     ja,Al-le-hi-ja,   Al-le -> la-    ja. 


Hal    -     le-la   -    jah,. 
Al    -     le  -  lo    -    ja,.< 
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The  Good  Shepherd.       Continued. 


....   Hal-le-lu  -  jah,Hal4e-lii  -  jah,Halle-lii  -  jah, 
... .  Al-le-la-ja,  Al-le-Iu  -  ja,  Al-le-la  -  ja,- 


HjJ-ie-la-jah, 
Al-le-In-ja, 
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jflliyHal-le-la  -jah^ial-Ie-ln-jahtHal-le-la-jah, 
ja,  Al-Ie-Ia  -  ja,   Al-le  -  la  -  ja,  Al-le*lii  -  ja,. 


Hal-le-la-jab, 
Al-le  -  la  -  ja, 


Hal  -  le  •  k 
Al   .  le .  k 
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jahyHi^'lo-ln-jah,  Hal-le-la  -  jah, 
ja,  Al-le-la  -  ja,  Al-le  -  la  -  ja, 


Hal-le  -  la  -  jab,  Hal-Ie-la  -  jah, 
Al-le- la -ja»    Al-le-la    -ja,. 


Hal-Ie  -k 
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-  jah,BEd-le-la-  jah, 
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Halle-la 
Al-le-la  -ja,  Al-le-la-    ja, 
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Hal-le  -  In  •  jah, 
Al-le  -la-ja, 


Hal 
Al 


le 
le    - 


la 
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jah, 


Hal-le -la- jah,  haJ-  |«  •  I"   ' 
Al-le-la-ja,  Al  •  k  •» 
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jah, 
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Hal-le-lo  -  jah,Hal-le  -la  -  jah, 
Al-le  -  lo  •  ja,  Al-le  -  la  -  ja, 


Hal-le -la -jah,    Hal-hJ-  . 
Al-le  -  la  •  ja,     Al-le    k 


jah,    Hal-le  -  la  -jah, 
ja,      Al-le  -  la  -  ja. 


Hal  -     le  -  la  -  pah, 
Al    -     le  -  la  -  ja, . 


Hal- 


-le-la-jah,.... ^tl 


Al-le  -  la  -  ja, 


Al-fe'^ 


The  Good  Shepherd.   Concluded. 
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jah,Hal-le-lu-jah,Hal-l6-la  -  jah, 

ja,  Al-le-la-ja,  Al-Ie-la  -jft, 


Hal-le-lu  -  jah, 

Al-le  -  lo  -  ja. 
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jah,Hal-le-la-jah,Halle-la  -  jah, 

ja,  Al  -  le-la  -  ja,  Al-le  -  la  -   ja, 
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jah, 


jah, 
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Halle-lu  -  jab, 

Al-le  -  la  -  ja, 


Hal-le  -  lu-jah,Halle-lu- 

Al-le    -  In-ja,  A]*]e-]a* 
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fEE^ 
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-    jah,Hal-Ie-la  -  jah 

ja,  Al  -le-la-  ja. 


Hal-le  -  lu   -  jah, 

Al  -  le  -  la  -    ja, 
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-    la   -    -    jahyHt^UolQ  -  j^h, 

la    -    -       ja,Al-le-la  -  ja, 


.    Hal  -  le  -  lu  -  jah, 

Al   -  le  -  Iq   -  ja. 
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Hal-le  -  lu-jah, 

Al  -  le  -  la  -  ja. 


jah,  . 
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Hal-le -lu- jah,  Hal-le-lu-  jah^    . 

Al-le  -  la  -  ja,    Al  -  le  -  lo    -  ja. 


Hal  -  le   -     -   lu  -  jah  1 

Al  •  le        -        la  -  jah ! 
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Hal-le  -  lu  -  jah, 

Al  -  le  -  la  -    ja, 
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Hal-le  -  lu  -  jah,  Hal  -  le 

Al-  le-la  -  ja,    Al    -   le 
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lu  - jah ! 
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Hal-le  -  lu  -  jah, 
Al  -  le  -  la  -  ja, 


Hal-le  -  lu-jah, 
Al-le  -  la-ja, 
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Hal-le -lu-jah, 

Al  -  le  -  la  -  ja, 


Hal-le  -  lu-jah, 

Al-le  -  la  -  ja. 


Hal-le  -lu-jah,  Hal  -le 

Al  -  le  •  la  -    ja,    Al  -    le 
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PROMINENT  MUSICAL  JOURNALS 

PUBLISHED  BY  OLIVER  DITSON  A  CO.,  BOSTON. 


Ditson  &  Go's  Musical  Monthly. 

Price  per  Year,  $2.00.      Per  Copy,  2S  Cents. 


The  sole  object  of  this  yaloable  Monthly  is  to 
fumifih,  twelve  times  a  year,  to  its  patrons,  a 
largo  quantity  of  really  good  and  popular  Mn- 
sio,  not  too  difficult,  but  such  as  average  players 
and  singers  can  conquer. 

No  pretense  is  made  of  furnishing  tiie .  mu- 
sical news. 

DiTsoN  <&  Co.  are  possessors  of  a  large  num- 
ber of  valuableplates.  They  are  yaluable  for 
this  reason :  When  songs  and  pieces  are  first 
published,  no  one  can  foretell  their  success  or 
failure.  They  are,  therefore,  at  first  printed 
from  engraved  pl&tes,  a  nice  and  not  very  ex- 
pensive way.  The  process  of  printing  from 
these  plates  is  quite  a  slow  one,  ana  when 
music  becomes  an  assured  success,  its  notes  are 
set  in  type  form  and  stereotype  plates  are  cast 
from  them,  and  these  plates  are  permanently 
preserved.  It  will  be  seen  that  a  stereotype 
music  plate,  as  a  rule,fntMt  have  good  music  on  it. 

The   Musical  Mokthlt  contains  in  each 
number,  20  pages  of  Popular  Music,  selected 
*om  the  stock  of  plates  just  described. 


The  contents  of  a   few  nnmbess  are  here  ( 
given: 

IMtsoH's  Kaslcal  KMrtUj  H«.  1«  coHtatoSv 

1.  DownSouth.    Ballad W.8.Hay$ 

2.  Old  Home,  far  away H,Tuek€r 

8.  Aneels  are  near H.  Oioaer 

4.  Unrorelveii J.Sloman.  Tony 

6.  Blashinfc  Mom  Polka  Bedowa OaH  Meyer 

6.  Whit pexing  Hazarka O.  Klnket 


2. 
3 
4. 
6. 
6. 


1. 
9. 
3. 
4. 
6. 
6. 


Dltaoa'a  fliaslcal  BKmmMMlj  ft^  •• 

1.    Cow  BellB  in  the  Lane.    SonffA  Ohoms. .  W.  S.  ffayt 
Weep  not,  Mother.    Song  &  choins  ....</'.  E,  Stewart 

Flty  oar  Tears.    Song  &  Chorus ff.  Tucker 

Massa,  Pse  come  home  to  die.  8*g  &  0\o,ff.P.Dank» 

Little  Scamp's  Polka. C.KMeel 

Unique  Galop ..£r.  Oadmue 

mumm*m  H«alc»l  mMmiMkj  tf  4».  8,  ccMtataa* 

The  old  Gate  on  the  Hill W,  8.  Haye 

Down  among  the  I>aislef. O.ff.WJdUng 

OldMassa's  dead J,  B,  Stewart 

MyFather'ii  House. F.  Oumbert 

The  Flash  Galop C.Mara 

Time'tfUp  Quickstep CKinkel 

DItaoa'a  HBai«»l  JK«BflUy  V«.  4,  €«ataiaa« 

\  2.    Flcldng Cherxles ff.MtOard 


•  Claj 


3.  Speak  to  her  gently 

4.  Darllne  Kate 

6.  Secret  Love 

5.  Tommy's  Magiirka 

Dttiias'a  n««teAl  flloAihly  9«.  i, 

1.    Nellie  Brown.     Song  9c  Chorus. r  f  rj 

Happy  Hours. B.L-\ 

Guess  Who F.E 

Wandering  Minstrels... J^  C. i  :.• 

Little  BeautvSeliottisbe Cr. 

Nocturne.   (i>reani  of  tbe  Past). J.w.Jw 


2. 
8. 
4. 
6. 
6. 


OltaOH's  Husiesa 


isioy  jr«. 


1.  OnlyaFlower  there v?.-- 

2.  Why  linger  at  tbe  StUo? Br 

8.  Awfully  Awful.     Comic ftr. 

4.  March  of  Men  of  Harlech.    4  Hands B.  &i^ 

6.  Naiad's  Barcarolle ^^ 

6.  Qrandroa's WaltE.    (Kasy). Ctu 

The  above  6  numbers  will  serve  as  sa&: 
of  the  whole.  The  pieces  included  maj  b?; 
cured  separately  for  from  SOtoWets-^i 

Price  of  all  the  pieces  at  retail,  .  .  .  Ill'>^ 
Price  as  contained  in  these  numbers,  .  .  IJf 
Price  of  pieces  for  a  year,  at  rctdl,  abons  S» 
Price  of  pieces  f  o^  a  year's  subeciiption, .  u 


x/^'^.-^'^'^.'' 


Ditson  &  Go's  Octavo  Choruses  and  Sacred  Selections. 


The  Octavo  form  has  become  quite  a  favorite 
one  for  Oratorios,  Cantatas,  Part  Songs,  <&c., 
and  is  generaUy  adopted  for  separate  choruses, 
<fec.  This  Monthly  is  nothing  more  than  an 
aggregation  of  these  separate  Choruses  or  Glees, 
Sacred  and  Secular,  at  a  reduced  price,  as  fol- 
lows: 

For  one  Year,  post-paid,  .  $2.00 

For  Five  Copies,  one  year,     7.50 

The  last  manner  of  subscribing  is  a  very  eood 
one  for  Quartet  Choirs,  and  for  Musical  Fami- 
lies, who  get,  monthly,  a  choice  and  entertain- 
ing selection  which  will  enliven  musical  even- 
ings till  the  next  magazine  api>ears. 

The  contents  of  a  few  numbers  will  indicate 
the  character  of  the  whole.  'Ilxere  is  no 
"  news''  in  these  books,  and  No.  1  is,  of  course, 
as  fresh  and  p.ew  as  No.  — <  (the  last  one  issued.) 


Driee  Separate, 
MamHmghi.  Sots 

Hatton,  6  '< 

Ikmby,  6« 

GUmr,  12  " 


GoHt«s«s  •f  Ho.  1L» 

1.    Ye  Shepherds  tell  me. 

A  charming  Pastoral  Trio. 
9.    When  Bvenlng's  Twilight. 

Four-Part  9on%. 
S.    Awake,  .Aolian  Lyre. 

Classic  Glee. 
4.    Praise  the  Lord,  O  my  Soul. 

Fine  Anthem,  arranged  from  Haydn. 

CoatOHta  of  Mo.  •• 

1.  Hark!  the  Lark.  Dr,  Choke,  Sots 

Words  from  Shakspeare.    Classio  Qlee. 

2.  From  Oberon  in  Fairy  Land.  Steeene.  IS  " 

Fairy  like  and  beautiful. 

3.  Incline  thine  Ear  to  me.  Hlmmel.  8  <' 

Solo  and  Quartet.    Harmonised  by  Noy«llo. 

4.  Come  Holy  Ghost,  Creator.  Haydn.  S  <* 

A  Hymn-Anthem  of  impressive  quality. 

Govtoote  of  Vo»  8. 

1.    Good  Night,  Beloved.  HnmOL  Sets 

Longfellow's  Words.    Charming  Serenade. 
2;   You  stole  my  Lore!  Ft,  fv-a.  McFarren  6  « 

An  ancient  theft,  wnlch  dates  1858. 
8.    Sweet  is  thy  Mercy.  BamJby,  6  *< 

Treble  Solo  and  Chorus. 
4.    O  House  of  Jacob.  GUberL  8  '* 

A  Motet  of  some  dlf&culty. 


1. 
2. 
8. 

1. 
2. 
8. 

1. 
2. 
8. 

4. 


Comtemte  ef  ITo.  4. 

Flowers.  Agnee  Zfamna  '2' 

A  dainty  poem  wifh  sweet  music. 

Morning  lUTitation.  ,  ^.    '*^' 

A  Spart  Glee,  for  boys,  girls  or  Udi«  tc*^ 

O,  Lord,  how  manifold. 
A  fine  thanksgivliig  Anthem. 

Comtmmtm  of  Ifo.  ft> 


Btn^l 


A  Spring  Song. 


Pb^^ 


imffWi.'^' 


8bag^.    Words  from  the"  After  gloir.^ 

Curfew.  .       ^•f^ 

Longfenow*s  words  to  impresslTe  »«««■._  , 

Abide  with  me.  ._         ^ 

One  of  the  best  of  liymns,  weD  hstnnou^ 

GonSOKte  of  Mo.  6 

The  Alpine  Bcho. 
Full  of  sweet  echo  music.  ,.     __^ .. 

Fairy  Song.  JffneeZmmfff»a.  - 

Queen  Mab  trips  lightly  through  it  ^ 

Finland  Love  Song.  °'^ 

A  song  of  endless  summer  days.  ^^ , 

Jesus.  Word  of  God.    (Ave  Veniin).  »^' 

Many  more  than  the  above  haw  5»o  **: 
but  these  will  sufftoe  to  show  the  sterilnjcwnj 
ter  of  the  muslo  furnished,  and  to  eoaftam 
form. 
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This  veteran  magazine  has  now  reached  its  XXXYin  | 
Volume,  and  has  nearly  reached  the  1000th  Number,  i 
all  with  the  same  editor,  and  with  its  columns  under  his 
exclusive  control. 

The  publishers  reserve  only  the  cover  pages,  and  tut' 
nish,in  addition,Dut  one  inside  column:  in  which  column 
they  Insert  brief  and  accurate  descriptions  of  the  music 
published  during  the  preceding  few  days.  These  an- 
nouncements are  of  special  value  to  teachers,  as  by  ihem 
they  may  confidently  select  music  for  their  pupils.  The 
practical  teacher  who  writes  these  has  constantly  this 
use  in  mind. 
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makes  no  pretence  of  furnishing  a  lar^  quantity  of  mu- 
sic. The  four  pages  of  notes  that  always  accompany  it 
are  of  value,  as  they  are  taken  serially  from  Important 
works.  But  the  chief  worth  of  the  papers  is  In  its  reading 
columns.  Lovers  of  thoroughness,  lovers  of  really  high- 
.  class  and  worthy  music,  music-students  anxious  to  form 
a  taste  in  accord  with  that  of  the  best  musicians;  the 
best  musicians,  either  vocalists  or  Instrumentalists;  con- 
scientious composers;  and,  in  short, all  the  best  class  of 
the  musical  community  will  feel  quite  at  home  in  the 
columns  of  Dwigbt.  In  the  same  columns,  musical 
quackery,  musical  oharlatanlspif  snd  all  kinds  of  flat 
and  flippery  composers  and  compositions  are  promptly 
condemned. 


Price  per  Year^  $2.00, 

This  sternness  and  this  high  standard  it  Is  true,  limit 
the  number  of  the  readers  of  the  Journal,  bat  the  cir- 
cle of  true  and  select  musicians  will  continue  to  prise  it. 

A  statement  of  the  musical  Bill  of  Fare  contained  in 
one  number  of*  Dwighrs  "  will,  perhaps,  best  indicate 
its  value  to  students  and  amateurs. 

Dwight's  Journal  No.  067  commences  with  a  Biograph- 
ical sketch  of  Berlios,  a  composer  and  conductor  often 
heard  of,  and  yet  little  known. 

A  great  worker,  a  prominent  writer,  and  in  the  estima- 
tion of  some,  one  of  the  great  masters  in  music,  this 
skeush  of  his  life,  and  this  list  of  his  published  works  is 
well  worth  studying.  This  occupies  4  columns,  after 
which  we  have  a  column  and  i^  half  occupied  with  an 
account  of  the  <*Bach  Choir"  In  London,  which  choir 
occupies  itself  principally  with  the  works  of  the  hearty 
old  master. 

After  this  we  have  yarlous  extracts  from  papers  in 
Italy  and  elsewhere,  noticing  Verdi's  new  Requiem, 
which  Is  one  of  the  recent  sensations.  In  another  part 
of  our  Journal  wo  have  a  sensible  editorial  on  this  and 
other  Requiems. 

A  lettci  trom  Berlin  notices  the  death  of  Hermann 
Kuester,  Uusical  Director  and  Court  Cathedral  Organ- 
ist at  Berlin,  and  a  sketch  of  the  00  years  of  this  worthy 
ana  successful  player  and  writer. 

After  al.  this  John  Himmelsbach  gives  the  latest  musi- 
cal news  from  Leipslc,  so  tiiat  we  may  enjoy  its  concerts, 
without  the  discomforts  of  a  sea  voyage.   Then  follows 

(M) 


an  extensive  list  of  the  musical  materia,  JfL  ^ 
instructive  course  at  Welleeley  Oo^^*  '"^ 
quired  a  Five  Years  Course  in  Music.  y^^^. 

In  addition  to' aU  this,  (which  would  jeemwf^j^js^ 
dent  for  one  number)  we  are  n<>*r,»"  mT  SoDi^' 
more  recent  concerts  in  Boston  tod  ricinHyi » 

Oowiert  at  Sandere   Theatre,  (hv^f^L^^ 
Orchestra  was  the  «'treat,"  and  its  performw^ 
TCry  fairly  and  fully  described.  uiafisf- 

IRee  Window' e  Second  PUxnoAfrte  ^'^.I^etol^ 
low,  a  near  relative  of  the  heroic  oo'^SiSfof  aas- 

Kearearge.  is  gaining  laurdi  m  ;  «i;SS«y«»« 
leal  diiBcultle£   This  notice  of  the  "chjnjwj^ 

pianist  »♦  is  a  good  one  and  w«J  dJJT** 
Lilian  Bailey  is  also  rewarded  wiUi  P™f  r^g  t>i 
lee  Fkinny  KeOogg^e  Concert   ^\'^lh^^ 


1. 


2. 


3.    Miee 


4. 


6. 


6. 


T. 


concert  I avonie,  iwu  •»■*'. 

"  is  property  conaplimented^^^a  ijJ 

.  n.  Sherwood"  e  Coneertt^J^^cl  tl^ 


concert 

Mr,  Wm 

descriptions  are  given. 

distuiguished  pianist  receive  ben  ^^^i 

they  merit.    Mrs.  Sherwood,  also  an  •c«*'i 

player,  took  part  in  the  perfoiTO*n3»^^jn«*K 

Mlee  LtUan  Sailey'e  Ooncert  In^^isS^^^ 

quite  a  f ayorite)young  Soprano  ""fyW 

Messrs  WinchVWhitn?y,  l^ydeaaadwn* 

Ooncerte  in  Ohioago  and  PhUMp^ 


spring's  SJiessagt 


(TRt^HLINaB-BOTSGaAFr.) 


•  Woidi  IrtnfFf^  from  IkM  0«nnaB  of  OeilMl,  for  th« 
Bi.  Oeoilift  Ghonl  Sodalj,  by  Mn.  Ohftrteria  Oaims. 


KiBLS  "W.  Gadb,  Op.  86. 


•  Mated  bf 


of  tha  aiMgow  Si.  OMilte  Obond  Soetetf. 


m& 


i^ 


t7 


01. 


^ 


fjf:     f.f.    f 


:  r  •  1 


f^f 


p 


Tebble. 


t> 


^ 


Alto. 


m 


TbNOB  (»Te.  Wtf). 


BA88. 


dolo$,p 


^ 


^ 


Oht 

wm  . 

dolce.p 


^ 


^ 


Oh! 


P«l. 


i^fe 


come     Toioe 


of  bal    -    -    my       spring, 

ler        FrUh     -      Un08  -    hlangl 


^^ 


— ^■'•'•rr-^-j-ii.j.  I 


oome     Toice 
fiMii.       lid 


•      • 


of  bal    -    -    my       spring, 

ler         Fruh     -      lings  -   Hang  I 

doloe. 


1  •  \^U' 


Z=C 


Oh  I  bal     -     mj 

0  Friih  -    Iifi^f 


if/i»«/. 


inxa 


Gade**  »  Spring's  M«M«g^* 


»  p  y"Jij.  J.  »*  1  ^  '  iiiJJf '  nr'f' 


bal- my  spring, 


Oh  I     wel  -  come, 
will  -  kom  '  men. 


Oh  I 

will 


wel  -  oome, 


Ohl 

wfU    . 


?=^ 


^- Ij.  J. 


¥=^ 


bal- my  spring, 
FrUh-Ungsklang, 


Oh  I        wel  -  come, 
t^     -    horn  -  men. 


Ohl  wel  come,  Ohl 

Will    -     -    kom    -     -    iiMfi,      wiU    - 


bal  -  my  spring, 


Oh  I      wel  -  come, 
IM0  -  kom  -   siMfi, 


Oh!  wel       -      come,  Ohl 

will    •    •    kom    -     -    mm,      wiB    - 


z^\«u  <tt 


n^:ryf:a 


^  I*  ir  • 


1 J .  hi  ■    r^^ 


bal -my  spring, 
i?ViiA-2ifi^jiirlafi^, 


Oh! 


wel  -  come, 
kom  -  men. 


Oh  I  wel     - 

wiU  -    -    Arom    - 


come,    Oh  I 
men,     wUl 


^^±^M 


wel  -  come,  On  win-ter^B      drea    -    ry    si    -    lence   steaJ-ing, 
kom  '  men,  naek  Ian  -  gem       ban    -     gem  Win    -    ter  -  eehweigen. 


i 


wel .  come.  On  win-tor's      drea    -    ry    si    -    lence   steal-ing, 
-    kom  -  men,  nach  Ian  •_gem       ban    -     gem  Win    -    ter  •  svhweigen. 


wel  -  come.  On    win  -  ter's  drea   -    ry    si  -  lence 
kom  -  men,  nach  Ian    -    gem  ban    -    gem  Win-ter    • 


steal 'ing, 
iohweigen. 


wel  -  come, 
-    kom  -  iiMfi, 


On       drea   -    ry    si -lence 
naeh       ban    -    gem  Win-ter 


steal -ing, 
iohweigen. 


i 
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Ohl 
wiU 


Oh! 


Oh! 

wiU 


Oh! 

tpOZ 


wel  -  come  bal  -  my  spring! 
kom  -  mm,  FriihHngfkkmg  I 


New 


lijfe  •  •  thro' whiap'ring  woods  re 
ruhrt       der  Sttft  iioh   in   dm 


wel  -  come  bal  -  mj  spring  I 
kam  '  men^  Fruhlingsklang  I 


New 
Nun 


life  •  .  thro' whisp'ring  woods  re- 
ruhrt       der  8aft  sieh   in   dm 


wel  -  come  bal-  my  spring! 
kom  -  mm,  Fruhlingsklang  I 


New 
Nun 


life  •   •  thro' whispVing  woods  re- 
ruhrt       der  8c^%  noh   in   dm 


wel  -  come  bal  -  my  spring ! 
kom  -  mm,  FrOhUngsktangi 


New 
Nun 


life  .    .  thro' whisp'ring  woods  re 
rUhri       der  Soft  sioh   in   dm 


-    Teal 
Zwei 


-    ing,  While  in  the     soul    •  .  .  thine  e-choes  ring, .  . 
gm    und  in   der      See     -      -     le     der  Qe  -  eang^  .  . 


pdolee. 


-^■i/ii' 


ing,  While  in  the    soul    .    .  •  thine  echoes  ring, 
gm    und  in   der     See     •      •       le      der  Oe-eang, 


•    r  Jj.  J  Ji'ii 


Hope 

£e 

pdolce. 


^    f      1  <^     ^ 


-    Teal    -     •    ing,While      in  the     soul    .  .  •  thine  echoes  ring, 
Zwei    -     -     gmund  in   der      See     ^      *     le     der  Oe»sang, 


Hope 
JEe 


r    ^  » 


-    ing,  While  in  the     soul    .  -.  .  thine  echoes  ring, 
gm   und  in  der     See     -        -    le     der  Oe  ^  eang, 


r '  r  'y  '  r  •  S^ 


-r  T  * 


(IoZm. 


stray  -  ing, 
hdu    '    msBf 


Ctad»*a  •'  BpriDff^  M«m«B. 


through  new    blos-soms     stray-ing, 
urn'  ter      Blu  -  t«i  -    ha^ -  men 


(yet       fields 
Hoff 


with       ipriiig-iDg 


^'"M^.J.j.lj^j.jtJ 


through 


new        bios    - 
Ur         Blu 


Boms    sizay    -    -    ing,    OW  fields      with  springiag 
Urn  "    bdu    -        •    fiMii     dU     Hoff    -    mutg     iibm^g 


-i  ■  j.f'i 


soma   8tzaj*iiig, 
tm    -    6ati- 


!-■    >*  Tf 


O'er      fields    •    .    . 
dU       Hoff      .       . 


•  • 


with        spnng-mg 
nung  u  -  ber^i 


t 


^ 


fidds 


•  • 


wiih        spnng-uu; 
mmg  u  -  beri 


K".  jvvZ.  .r '^ 


'  irvTJi 
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The  Good  Shepherd.       Continued. 


*  ... .  Hal-le-la - jah,Hal-]e-la - jabyHalle-la- jah, 
Al-le-la-ja,  Al-le-ln  -  ja,  Al-lo-la  -  ja,. 


Hal-le-lo-jah, 
Al-le-ln- ja, 


jah,Hftl-le-]a  -  iah>Hal-le  -  la-jali,Hal-le-la-jahy 
ja,  Al-le-la  -  ja,   Al-le  -  la  -  ja,  Al-le-ln  -  ja,  • 


Hal-le-la-jaliy 
Al-le  -  la  -  ja, 


Hal  -  le  -  1q  - 
Al   -  le  -   la- 


z-JtJ: 


t 


jah,Hal-le-Ia-jah|  Hal-le-Io  -  jah, 
ja,  Al-le-la  -  ja,  Al-le  -  hi  -  ja, 


Hal-Ie  -  la  -  jah,  Hal-le-la  -  jah, 
Al-le  -  la  -  ja,    Al-le-la    -  ja,. 


Hal  -le    -  h- 
Al  -  le   -  lo  • 


•  •  • .   Hal-le-la  -  jahjHEd-le  -  la  -  jah, 


....    Al-le-la  -  ja,  Al-le  -  la  -    ja, 


I 


■^f-«?-4 


W:¥ 


■H:- 


-f^ ^ 


.a. 


Ji 


+ 


'■fit — -— -p 


5±=fzt: 


^ 1~-. 


Hal-le-la  -jah, 
Al  -  le  -la  -ja, 


Hal 
Al 


^ 


le 
le    - 


la 
la 


jah, 


Hal-le  -  la  -  jah,  hal  -    le  -lu- 
Al-le-la-ja,  Al  -    le  -lu- 


A_i 


t 


y- 


^S 


fe 


rrf:rrt\ 


±i 


TZ 


-j:t=A-::. 


Hal-Ie-la  -  jah,Hal-Ie  -  la  -  jali, 
Al-le  •  la -ja,  Al-le 'la-  jsi  . 


Hal-le  -  la  -  jah,    Hal-le  -h- 
Al-le -lu-ja,      Al-le -to- 


MIL 


X 


ftS@Sr:s 


a 


tt 


SL 


jah,    Hal-le  -  la  -jah, 
ja,      Al-le  -  la  -  ja, 


Hal-     le-la-  jah, Hal-le-lu  -  jah, Hal-le-lu- 

Al    -     le-la-ja, Al-le-la-ja, Al-le-ln- 


I 


^*f-F-»T-d 


■Ni 


W 


■«- 


Hal-le  -la -jah, 
Al-le-  la  -ja. 


le 
le 


la    -       -    jah,Hal-le-lu    -  jah Hal-   le  -  In - 

la    -  ja,  Al-le-la    -  ja, Al   -   le  -  In  - 


The  Good  Shepherd.   Concluded. 
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-j — ^r-' 


iitzl:: 


<^-L 


jah3&l-l^lu-jah,Hal-Ie-Iu  -  jah, 

ja,  Al-le-la-ja,  Al-1e-]a  -ja, 


i 


jahyHal-le-la  -  jah,HaIle-Ia  -  jah, 

ja,  Al  -  le-]a  -  ja,   Al-le  -  In  -  ja, 


I 


jah, 


I 


•^- 


-(^ 


Hal 
Al 


■^ 


jA 


:72z: 


3: 


.    le    - 
-     le    . 


dtjps: 


Hal    -      .    le 
Al     -       -      le 


p 


u 


^ 


Hal-le-lu  -  jah, 

Al-le  -  la  -  ja, 


* 


la 
la 


% 


f-rr-i 


is=^. 


■\ — 


-&■»—»- 


X 


V- 


X 


W^ 


•        • 


Halle-lu  -  jah, 

Al-le  -  la  -  ja. 


^ 


J: 


A- 


W^^ 

=;?: 


Hal-le  -  lu-jah,Halle-lu- 

Al  -le    -  la- ja,  Al-le-la* 

H l-i \ 


;3Q:3^ 


-^ — - 


-    jah,Hal.le.lu  -  jah 

ja,  Al  -le-la-  ja, 


Hal-le  -  lu   -  jah, 

Al  -  le  -  la  -    ja, 


3 


£EE? 


-    lu   -    -    jah,Hallela  -  jah, 

la    -    -       ja,  Al-le -la  -  ja, 


.    Hal  -  le  -  lu  -  jah, 

Al   -le-la   -  ja, 


■^- 


ft 


I 


I=t=l: 


H — 


+ 


Hal-le  -  la-jah, 
Al-le  -  In  -  ja, 


■«- 


X 


X 


jah,  . 


HaMe-lu-jah,  HaUe-lu-  jah,    . 

Al  -le-la  -  ja,    Al  -  le  -  la    -  ja. 


Hal-le   -     -  la-jah! 

Al-le        -        la  -  jah ! 


■f--^ 


H 


rffi 


Hal-le  -  lu  '  jah, 

Al  -  le  -  la  -    ja. 


*"k- 


H 


^— ?2-:^^- 
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Hal4e  -  lu  -  jah,  Hal  -  le 

Al*  le-la  -  ja,    Al   -   le 


2-* 


■^ 


lu  - jah ! 
-    la    -  ja  I 


tf? — tf? 


— I- 


<5? — ^' 


9 


Hal-le  -  lu  -  jah, 

Al  -  le  -  la  -   ja, 


Hal-le  -  lu-jah, 
Al  -  le  -  la  -  ja. 


Hal-le  -lu-jah,  Hal  -le 

Al  -  le  -  la  -    ja,    Al  -    le 


lu  -  jah ! 

-    lu    -  ja! 
r9\ 


g 


?2= 


H— ■ 


EE^ 


-^-"z 


* 


•(S'- 


I 


-^-  '^' 


Hal-le -lu-jah, 

Al-le-  la  -ja. 


Hal-le  -  lu-jah, 

Al-le  -  la  -  ja, 


Hal-le  -  lu  -  jah,  Hal  -  le 
Al  •  le  -  la  -  ja,    Al    -  le 


lu  -  jah ! 
lo  -  jal 


^ 


=1 


:f- 


w 


10 


0ftf» 

■I.J-  IJ.  J.  -I^^ 


si  -  leDce    steal  -  ing.    Oh  I 
Win  •    ter     iekwH  -  gent    *^  - 


i 


^ 


si  -  leoce    steal -ing,    Oh  I 
Win   '    Ur     sehtm  -  ^«i,    wU  - 


win      -     tar's    drea  -  ry 
Ion  genit       nach 


lence  steal 

gem  Sehwei 


ing,     Oh  I 
gmj    wiU  - 


r  '"fr  el 


si  -  lence    steal  -  ing,   Oh  I 
gem   Sehwei  -  gen,    wiU  • 


wel 

hom 


come, 

flMft. 


ba] 


my 
linge 


spring! 
klang! 


'' ^  liS^^  \  m^ij^m 


Oadi't  **SprlBff't  llMMfB- 
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IV^'''    ^J  .  J 


m 


"<^K      *l 


Then     cast      a     -     way  the  chain  of  sor-row, 
80        mrf     tUnn         db     wm  mit     Be -iehwerdaif 

-     -    -      /,   ,  M  ,  t 


Oh     crea  -  ture  that  con 
o         See  -  le     dioh  ge 


J.  J- J. 


I 


"fe 


Then     cast      a     -     way  the  chain  of    sor-row,       Oh       crea  -  ture  that  con 
80        wiif     denn         ab     wm  mit     Be  sckwerden,         0         See  -  le    dieh  ge 


^j.  J.  J. 


\ 


#  ^  ' 


Then     cast      a     -     way  the  chain  of    sor-row,       Oh       crea  -  ture  that  con - 
80       mrf     denn         ab     wm  mit     Be-soKwerden,         o         See  -  le    dieh  ge    - 


Then     cast      a  way  the  chain  of    8< 


^^ 


80       wirf    detm 


way  tnecAainot    sor-row,       Oh       crea -ture  that  con  • 
db WM  mit     Be -eehwerden,         o         See  -  le    dieh  ge    - 


f  "*«  «^  f!  r  ■ 


doUe. 


t        —    t 


zs 


^ 


-  fines  thee  here, 
-    fee-seU  hielt ; 


Oh     crea   - 

0        See     - 

dcUfe, 


ture,     . 


then 
wirf 


-    -  fines  thee  here, 
-  fee-selthieU  : 


Then       cast 
o  See 


dolee. 


a-way  . 
le  wirf   , 


.    the 
.  denn 


;j  ■  J  CI 


-  fines  thee  here,        then     cast     a  -  way, .  • 
-   fee-eeUhieU,  0         See    ^    *     le     wief 


that    . 
ab 


confines,       that  con  - 
wMmit  Be    "     - 


t>^h  (  if  '    - 
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r '  r  ■  f'rn- 1 


■or  -row  east     a 
ah  ^  •      wa$    dUh 


way, 
hieU, 


oh 

0 


orea-  ture,     cast     a 
See  '  U         wirf   derm 


■  J  jiy'37/J^.Li-'ch-T'rH4 


chain  of    sor  -  row,  then  cast  .a  -  way,    .       •   oh  erea-tore,      cast    a«   - 

iA  .   .       wo*     dieh  ge   -  fee      -  $eU  hieli,    .  o   See  -  U         ttirf   derm 


^m 


^^ 


1 


-     fines,    •    •    •  that  con  -  fines 
e^wer    •       •    den    ge  -  fee 


thee        here, 
dich         hieU^ 


cast     a    - 
ton/  denn 


-    way,        a -way,  then     cast    a -way, 
ah  •  .      woe  dieh  ge    -    fee  -  eeU  hieU ; 


-    way,        a -way,  then     cast    a  -  way, 
db  .  •      utae  dich  ge    •    fee  -  telt  hieU ; 


way,        a  -way,  then     cast    a  -  way, 
db  •  .      toae  dich  ge    -    fee  -  eelt  hieU ; 


From    joy  -  ous 
dtt      eoUet     noch 


1  J .  J .  Js 


From    joy  -  ous 
du      eoUei     noch 


From    joy  -  ous 
du      eoUet     noch 


cast         a -way,  then     casfc    a -way, 
ab  .  .      toae  dich   ge    -    fee  -  eelt  hielt ; 


0«d«'i  '*8prlDg'aMetMge" 
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birdfl  ihon  yet       shalt        bor  -  row,  •  .       thou  shidt  bor  -  row  Swift  wiogs      to 
WW    -     •    drni     VM   der      Vo    -   gel^    .    •        wie   d&r     Vo  -  gdf  der     mU  ,  ,  .  der 


InroTth 


yet       shalt        bor  -      -  row,    thou  shalt  bor  -  row  Swift  wings      to 
w&r    -     -    den     trie  der        Vo    -        -    gd^      wie    der    Vo  -  gel^    der      mit        der 


fV-^f  r  J-J.JiJ^^ 


birds  thou  yet       shalt        bor  -       -  row,    thou  shalt  bor  -  row  Swift  wings      to 
wer    -    -     den      wie  der       Vo     ^        -     gd^      wie    der     Vo    -  gd^  der     mit  .  .  •  der 


^-ij '  r  •  J .  ir'f  pr '  ^  ^  ir-r  "c  ^-^^ 
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From      joy  -  ous 
du        ioUst    nooh 


birds      thou  yet    shalt         bor  -  row  Swift  wings  to 
wie   .     .  der  Vo    •   gd  wer  -  den,  der   mit      der 
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soar        thro'    e    -      -    ther  clear. 
Sokwing'      im     Blau    -     -    m    epielt. 
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Trust 


Him,  who 
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soar        thro'    e     -      -    ther  clear. 
Schwing'     im      Blau    -    '    en    epidt. 
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soar        thro'  e     -     -    ther  clear. 
Sehwing*      im     Blau    -    -  «n    tpieU, 
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Sehwing*     im     Blau 
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firom        the     dark      thorn  sleep  -  ing,  CaUs  forth       the      ro 
kak     "     len     Dor     -     nen  -  he    •  cken  die    ro    ^    -    then       Ro 
dim. 
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from        the     dark      thorn  sleep  -  ing,  Oalla  forth       the       ro 
kah     •     len     Dor     -    nen  -  he    -    cken  die    ro    '    -^    then      Bo 
dim. 
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from 
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the     dark      thorn  sleep  •  ing, 

len     Dor     -    nen  -  he  ^  cken 

dim. 


Calls        forth       the  to 
die  ro      -     then  Bo 
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from        the     dark      thorn  sleep  -  ing, 
kah      -     len     Dor     -    nen  *  he    -    cken 


forth     the  ro  .  se's 
ro     -     then  Bo  •  $en 
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crim  -son  dye,  Trust 

blu '  hend  eohafft.  Er 


Him  .  .  and,  from  thy 
kann  .    .    und  ufill     auch 


night    • 
dieh    • 
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ciim  -  son  dye, 
hlu  •  h»nd  tehafft. 
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Trust 
Er 


Him  .   .  and,  from    thy 
kann  .   .    und  will     auch 


night    .     . 
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crim  -  son  dye, 
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Trust 
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night 
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crim  -  son  dye,  Trust 

hlu "  hend  aohafft.  Er 


Him       and,    from     thy       night 
kann       und        unU     auoh        dich 
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weep  -  iDg, 

we  -  eken 


Thou 
out 


Bhalt 
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wake    •    •  •      tpblisB  on 
LM    •      •     •       jw  jun-ger 
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weep  -  ing, 
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Thou 
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.     .     .     M»  jun-ger 
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weep  -  ing, 


Thou 
out 


shalt 


wake 


fi 


to  bliss  on 
xu  jun-ger 
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weep  -  ing, 


Thou      Shalt 
aus  lie 


wake 


to  bliss  on 
MU  jvn-ger 
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high, 
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Trust        Him,    from      weep  -  ing  a  -  wake 
Er  hann     und         unU     dieh   er  '  we 


thou   to 
eken    zu 


m 
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high, 
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Trust 


Him,    from      weep  -  ing  a  -  wake    .  • 
hann     und        will     dieh  er  ^  we 


thou      to 
eken      zu 
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high,      Trust      Him,    from        weep 
Krqft,         Er  wiU      und         kann 
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dieh   er  •  we 
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high, 
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Do  wild        oon  -  flict 

und         driiekt      dieh      tohtew 
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Do  wild        oon  -  flict 

und         dtuohi       dieh      ichwer 
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wid  driiekt  dieh 
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grace 


is     all  a  -  bound  -  ing,  And 
sser    tit  die        Gna  -    de,  und 
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love,     whose  depths  can 
wi    •    '    er  '  griind'  lick 
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grace, 
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grace  is    all    a  -  bound  -  ing,  And 
be      grO'Sser    ist  die        Ona  -    de^    und 


love,     whose  depth»  can 
un    -    -    er  '  grand  -  lich 

dim. 
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grace, 
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grace  is    all*   a  -  bound  -  ing,  And 
he      grd'$ser    ist  die        Ona  -    de,    und 


love,     whose  depths  can 
un    '    '    er  '  grSnd  -  lieh 

dim. 
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Oh!     let  thy    heart,        in     a 
Lass     nur    zu    dei      -       nes    Her 

y     f  arm  fuoco. 


do     -     ra  -  tioD,  The  bless- ed 
zeM         Tho  -  re»   d^r  Pfing-  sten 


Oh!     let  thj   heart, 
Loss     nur    zu    dei 
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ra  -jtion,  The  bless  -  ed 
Tho  •  ren  der  PJmg  •  sten 
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Oh  I     let  thj    heart,        in      a 
Lass     nur    zu    dei      -       nes    Her 
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do    -      ra -tion,  The  bless -ed 
zens         Tho  -  rm  der  Pfing  -  «{en 
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Oh  I     let  thy    heart,        in     a 
Lass     nur    zu    dei      -       nes    Her 


do     -      ra- tion,  The  bless- ed 
zens         Tho  -  ren  der  Pfisng-  sten 
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Oh  I    let   thy      heart,        in      a    -     -  do  •  ra 
La»i      mar  gu      dei      -       nst    Her    -    zen$     Tho 


tion,  The 
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Oh  I    let  thy       heart,        in      a   -     -  do  -  ra 
Lat$      nur  mu      dd      '       nei    Her    -    xetu     Tho 
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Oh!    let  thy      heart,        in      a-     -do-ra-       -    tion,  The 
Lai$      nur  tm      dei      '       nei    Her    -    zetu     Tho    -        -    ren     der 


lieve. 
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gift   of        faith    re  -  oeive, 
Pfing^sten     8e    -    gen    ein, 
ores. 
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MAY  SONG. 


Robert  Franz. 
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Wei  -  come  sweet  May  with 
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flow-ers, 
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For  young  and  fair  is 
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d      d      V 


Wei  -  come,  sweet  May  with        flowers. 


For  young  and  fair    is 


she,      'Twine  wreaths  round  door  and      win  -  dow,  and    joyous  her  greeting 


Fj^fJ'l 


fr-i-Tr 


she, Twine  wreaths  round  door  and     win-    dow,  and    joyous  her  greeting 
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Joyous  her  greeting,  joyous  her  greeting     be. 


Pre  -  pare  for  her  a 
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Joyous  her  greeting,   joyous  her  greeting    be. 


Pre    -  pare  for  her  a 
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be. 


her      greet 


be. 


pathway,  For  her  the  house  ar  -     ray, 


Let     eve  -  ry  heart     be 


pathway.  For  her  the  house  ar   -    ray.  Let  eve  -ry,let  eve  -  ry  heart  be 
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glad8ome,and    drive    all  care  a    -  way,         Ah !       fond  heart,  you  should 
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To  welcome  May  so 
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has  -        -  ten  to  welcome     May. 


so 
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has  -         -  ten, 


To    welcome  May  so 
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fair, 


fair,. 


fair,. 
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love's  the  sweet-est     bios    -  som     a  -  mong    her  flowers      rare. 


love's  the  sweetest 


bios  -  som  a  -    mongherflow'rs^a  -  mong  her  now'rs^a  - 
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love's  the  sweetest 


bios  -  som    a  -  mong her     flow-ers  rare,  a  - 
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a  -  mong  her  flow-ers      rare, 
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The  love  that* s    al 


-  ways    con  •  stant,  Thai's 
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mong  her  flow-ers    rare. 
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The  love  thaf  s  al-ways    con    -  stant,Thaf  s 
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mong  her    flow-ers  rare. 


The    love  that's  al  -  ways  con    -  stant^Tfaatft 
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always  fond  and  true, 


and    like  the  love  -  ly         May  -  time,  so 
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always  fond  and  true,  and  like,  and     like  the  love  -  ly         May  -  time,  so 
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fresh  and  ev  -    er    new,       What  use     the  bright  -  est        ro 
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fresh  and  ev  -  er    new,       What  use    the  bright  -  est        ro      -    ses, 
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They  be  ne'er    so       fair,        Un   -  less  their  balmy        breath-ing,  Per  - 
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Tho'  they  be  ne'er  so 


Tho' they  be  ne'er  so 


fair,    Un   -    less  their  balmy       breath  -  ing,  Per  - 


H^ 
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fume  the  summer      air? 
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And  what 
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fume, Per  •  fume  the  summer  air  ?  the    summer  air? 
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fume, Per  •  fume  the  summer    air?  the  summer  air? 
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the      sum   -        •   mer   air? 


som-mer  air? 
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lov    •  ing,  Un  -  less  the  soul  that's  true, 
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And  what  the  use    of       lov   -  ing,  Un-Iess  the    soul  thaf  s  true. 


And  what  the  use    of       lov  •    ing,  Un-less    the  soul  thaf  s  true,     ev-er,  yes 
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ev  -  er  shall  keep  fresh  bloom  -  mg,The  love      that       first    it         knew. 
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ev  -  er  shall  keep  fresh  bloom  -  ing.  The  love     that      -first    it  knew. 
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Quadrilles. 


Mazurka  Quadrille.    Violin  and  Piano.    Z.. 8,  Winner,  m 

This  la  one  of  nine  quadrilles,  with  a  commoD  title,  giving 
quite  a  variety.  Mr.  winner  understands  the  instruments  for 
which  he  arranges,  and  brings  in  no  unnecessary  difficulties. 

Cellier's  Tower  of  London  Quadrille.    3 8trau8»,  40 

This  brilliant  and  graceful  quadrille  has  &  numbers,  and  6 
music  pages,  enough  for  quite  a  variety. 


Waltzes. 

"  Waltz  ^  is  a  tecbuical  word,  beini;:  the  name  of  nearly 
all  the  instrumental  music  in  triple  time.    But  very  few  • 
.waltzes,  comparatively ,  are  used  in  connection  with  danc- 
ing.   They  are  made  to  delight  the  ear. 

Village  Belle  Waltz.    C.    8 By  IT.  F.  Sudds.  80 

A  bright  waits,  with  a  most  agreable  sparkle  to  it! 

Nancy  Lee  Waltz  and  Quickstep.  E6.  3.  By  G.  E,  Pratt,  40 
Includes  a  favorite  melody,  finely  arranged  for  the  piano. 

Dream  of  Pleasures  Waltzes.    3 By  12.  H.  Clowton,  60 

Tery  musical  walties,  which  are  not  divided  into  numbers, 
but  have  all  the  variety  of  **  sets  "  and  cover  eight  pages. 

International  Rifle  Match  Waltzes.    8.   By  C,  E.  Pratt  75 

Four  bright  waltxes,  with  an  Introduction  and  a  Coda. 
Musical  rifteraeii  will  agree  that  Mr.  Pratt  has  hit  the  mark, 
tUs  time. 

No.  1.    Silver  Cross  Waltz.     C.      8 J,  8.  Knight.  80 

Doii*t  forget  me.    Waltz.    C.    8. 


(( 


i( 


9. 

These  are  two  of  the  numbers  of  J.  8.  Knight's  "Album, 
which  has  12  pieces  of  dance  music.    Mr.  R.  had  quite  a 


80 


«  Btrauss-like  "  facility  in  the  composition  of  music  for  the 
dance,  for  which  he  was  also  a  very  brilliant  player.  The 
other  numbers  are  Polkas,  Schottisches,  Marches  and 
Galops. 

Two  WaltMS  for  4  Hands By  Carl  Bohm,  each,  40 

No.  1.    Grace.    (La  Graoieuse.)    D.    8. 
"    2.    Golden  Locks.    (Blonde  Locken.)    G.    8. 
These  are  bright  and  rather  easy  waltzes,  rendered  stlU 
more  bright  and  spirited  by  the  4>hand  arrangement. 

Telephone  Waltz.    F.    2 J.  W.  Turner.  30 

The  wonderful  new  invention  Should  be  often  used  to 
transmit  this,  its  "  namesake  "  waltz,  which  will  not  fail  to 
please. 

Yalse  Aerienne.     A6.    8 Spindler.  86 

A  nice  kind  of  Etude  of  Expression,  which,  by  the  way, 
fhmishee  capital  exercise  in  scales  and  runs. 

The  Man  in  the  Moon  Waltz.    D.  8 Fernald.  80 

A  very  pleatlDg  melody,  arranged  as  the  air  of  a  Tery  pleas- 
ing waits. 


Ocdaps,  Marches^  Schottisches^  &c. 


.%5 


Wedding  Tour  Galop.     By  Limis  WallU.    F.    8 

Quite  pleasing  enough  to  merit  its  pretty  name.  Con- 
tains a  couple  of  glissades,  and  quantities  of^  accents,  stac- 
cato marks  and  marks  of  expression. 

Svrinir  Greeting.    Galop  de  Brevonra.    D6.    6. 
*^      *  *  By  T.  B.  GrOH,^,  40 

About  four  degrees  more  difficult  than  ordinary  Galops, 

BlDOiSt 


.- „. ^^'^J^ 

and  constitutes  a  noisterous  greeting  to  Bprlng,  with< 

ties  of  octaves,  chromatics  and  .irpi'ggioa,— a  sort  of  March 

wind  galop. 

Wild  Rose  Schottische.    A.    3 J.  S.  Knight,  3() 

The  charming  wUd  rose  has  here  an  elegant  tribute  ot 
bright  tones. 

Minuet  by  BoccherinL    A.    3 Arr.  by  J,  Low,  85 

Quaint  and  pretty.  Played  by  Thomas's  Orchestra.  For 
4  hands,  and  also  for  2  hands. 

Flrnt  Attempt  Polka.     B6.  2 Riley.  80 

Evidently  not  the  first  attempt  of  the  compoi*er,  but  is  just 
tlie  pretty  thing  that  will  t^mpt  the  player  to  pnicticehis  first 
polka  faithfully. 

Hidden  Smiles.    Mazurka  Caprice.    F.    6. 

By  Fred,  Kenyan  Jones.  05 
A  piece  for  players  of  talent;  with  a  great  deal  of  what  Is 
light  and  tasteful,  '<  hidden  "  in  it,  that  will  need  a  delifate 
touch  and  some  care  to  find*. 


5th  Avenue  Bell  Chimes  March.  A.  8.  Bj  J.A.Helfrieh.  85 
More  properly  a  Quickstep,  and  the  beU  tones  fit  well  to 
the  rest  of  the  cheerful  music. 

School  GlrPs  March.    D.    3.  By  MaurUsio  O.  OiannettL  30 
Now  this  is  ju.st  iho  thing  for  misses  who  are  learning  to 
play;— a  nice  march,  and  made  expressly  for  tnem. 

Telephone  March.    G.    3 J.  W.  Turner.  80 

A  fine  march  or  quickstep,  with  a  title  for  the  times. 

Secret  Love.    Gavotte Johann  Beseh.  36 

A  strange  name,  which  many  do  not  understand;  bat  rood, 
bright  miuic  with  a  pleasing  tinge  of  qoaintness  about  it. 

Grand  Turkish  March.    B6.  3 Henry  Pierre  KeeM.  40 

As  performed  by  Qilmore's  Band  at  the  Summer  Nighto* 
Concerts.  A  very  spirited  March,  which  should  make  its 
way  to  popularity  without  the  endorsement  of  the  ''oonoerts, 


Four  Compositions  by  Wanda  Mueller Eaoh,  80 

No.  1.    Farewell  Sohottische.    F.    8. 
Easy  and  pleasant  practice,  the  only  dlfflcol^  being  to 
master  a  few  short  runs  in  octaves. 

Old  Nick's  Galop.    F.    3 J'  8.  KnighL  80 

Rather  a  wicked  name  for  a  very  innocent  and  pretty  galop. 


Instructive  Pieces. 

These  pieces  are  by  no  means  only  for  inatructive  pur- 
poses, as  they  may  contain  the  best  kind  of  music.  But 
they  fit  into  a  course  of  study  so  nicely  as  to  deserve  a 
separate  mention. 


Six  Easy  Sonatas By  G.  OurletL  Each,  85 

An  easy  Sonata  is  a  Sonatina.    No.  1,  which  is  in  the  key 
'  .-  --  *!.-  ._w^i-.     myf^  pages  of 

"  Andante" 
Good  and 


of  C,  may  pass  for  a  sample  of  the  whole.    Two  pages  ckt 

I  followed  '"""  ~  •— ••  -     -  --*  "  »-       *-'" 

legrett 

pleasant  practice. 


OI  Kit  Iliay  pass   1.W1    •  otMuy^^f  w»   •"■*',"  -.-w-w.       *  . 

*<  Allegri'tto "  are  followed  by  a  half  page  of 


and  uiother  "Allegretto"  by  way  ox  ending. 


Musical  Kosegay.  12  Melodious  pieces  in  the  easiest 
Maior  and  Minor  keys,  graded  as  to  difficulty. 
In  8  Numbers.    Each 

These  pretty  fragments  gradually  advance  from  the  1st  to 
the  8d  degree  of  dffflculty.^hey  are  by  F.  Liehner,  and  com- 
prise: 

In  the  1st  Number.    " Blue  Tiolets,"     "Reseda," 

"  Dancinj^  and  Spinning,"  and   "  Golden  Spurs." 

In  the  2d  Number,  "  Evergreen,"   "  Forget  me  not,** 

** Snow-bells."  and  "Lilies." 
In  the  3d  Number,  "  Pure  White,**   "  May  Blooms," 
"  The  Prize,"  and  "  The  Cypress  Tree.^* 

The  Merry  Days  of  Youth.  Six  Melodious  and  In- 
structive Pieces By  Jose/,  Low. 

No.  1.    A  Morning  in  the  Woods.     "  Morgens  in 

Walde."    C.    8.  ' 

May  serve  as  a  specimen.  It  is  a  fine  piece,  and  pays  for 
the  learning. 


75 


80 


85 


Rondos. 

The  Sirens.    (Die  Sirenen).    A&.  8 8piandleT. 

The  direction  to  play  *<  wiih  intense  feeling  and  longing" 
indicates  the  rich,  emotional  character  of  this  Blaette,  in 
wliich  Sp;ndler  shows  his  usual  good  taste. 

Song  of  the  Summer  Winds.  Reverie.    £6.  4.  Newton.  35 

The  summer  breezes  and  the  whis|>eriug  pines  and  hcii* 
locks,  suggest  many  restful  reveries,— which  are  here  very 
gracefully  expreS9»ed. 

Gav  Posies.    (Bliimlein  Tausendshon).    Op.  280.    0.  3. 

Spindler.  85 
Almost  a  Son<r  without  Words,  so  bright  and  Jubilant,  and 
well  fitted  to  welcome  the  thonsand-folu  pretty  flowers. 

Evening  Song.    Op.  8o,  No.  12.    Bb,  4  and  J.  Schu^nann.  25 

There  are  two  arrangrments,  one  easier  than  the  other,  on 
opposite  pages. 

The  Chimes  of  Home.    F.  4 Parker.  40 

Has  one  smooth,  graceful,  gliding  movement,  from  begin- 
ning to  end.    Might  perhaps  lie  marked  3  for  difficull^. 

A  BBBEviATioKs.— Degrees  of  difficulty  are  marked  from  1  to  T. 
The  key  is  denoted  by  a  capital  letter,  as  C,  B6,  etc.  A  large  Boman 
letter  marks  the  lowest  and  the  highest  note  if  on  the  staff,  BmsU 
Tloman  letters  if  below  or  above  the  staff.  Thus:  "  C.  6.  c  to  B, 
means  "  Key  of  C,  Fifth  degree,  lowest  letter  c  on  the  added  line 
below,  highest  letter,  B  on  the  4th  space. 
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